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JOHN  RUSKIN. 


The  name  of  John  Uuskln  recalls 
phases  of  intellectual  activity,  so  di- 
verse, even  so  heterogeneous,  that  many 
of  those  who  pronounce  it  with  a  com- 
mon admiration  may  be  said  to  be 
thinliLing  of  different  men.  To  express 
any  judgment  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  these  men— to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  the  art  critic  and  the  social 
reformer  on  the  gratitude  of  their  kind 
—may  be  rather  to  communicate  infor- 
mation about  oneself  than  to  contribute 
towards  a  judgment  of  one  in  whom, 
through  all  these  varied  aspects  of  his 
personality,  we  must  reverence  lofty 
ideals,  untiring  industry,  and  disinter- 
ested devotion  to  his  fellow  men.  The 
opinion,  here  avowed,  that  the  earliest 
phase  of  his  genius  was  its  brightest, 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
glow  of  its  emergence  blends  with  that 
of  a  far-off  youth.  When  Ruskiu 
speaks  of  Nature  and  Art,  he  seems  to 
me  inspired.  When  he  turns  to  finance, 
to  politics,  to  the  social  arrangements 
and  l^islative  enactments  of  mankind, 
I  can  recognize  neither  sober  judgment 
nor  profound  conviction.  Every  one 
must  regret  such  an  incapacity.  It  is 
a  natural  instinct  which  desires  to  find 
In  the  recorded  results  of  every  life  an 
exhibition  of  Increasingly  fertile  activ- 
ity; it  is  perplexing  and  disappointing 


to  have  to  recognize,  without  discerning 
any  infidelity  to  a  lofty  aim,  that  the 
later  date  points  to  a  lower  stage.  But 
the  fact,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  common. 
Much  earnest  and  patient  labor  seems 
fruitless,  much  rich  outpouring  is  un- 
preluded  by  any  such  labor;  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  the  battle  to 
the  strong.  Whether  the  benefactors 
of  nmnkind  have  given  their  harvest 
early  or  late  is  a  question  full  of  inter- 
est to  the  biographer,  by  no  means  de- 
void of  interest  for  the  historian;  its 
answer  teaches  much  that  concerns  our 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  evolution 
and  the  relation  of  epoch  to  epoch.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  value  of 
the  work,  and  the  rank  of  the  workers, 
it  tells  us  little  or  nothing.  If  the  work 
of  the  eleventh  hour  may  be  worth  that 
of  the  whole  day,  so  may  that  of  the 
first  hour.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  there- 
fore, that  an  attempt  to  estimate  the 
genius  and  character  of  a  great  man 
removed  from  us  in  the  fulness  of 
years  must  aim  at  minimizing  his  fame 
because  it  is  focussed  on  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  intellectual  activity. 

The  world  on  which  the  genius  of 
John  Ruskin  first  fiashed  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  world  of  to-day.  When 
the  work  of  the  Oxford  Graduate  first 
roused  vehement  disapproval  and  pas- 
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Blonate  admiration  no  single  name  was 
before  the  public  which  has  any  special 
interest  for  our  own  time.  We  had 
never  heard  of  George  Eliot  or  George 
Meredith,  of  Herbert  Spencer  or  Mat- 
thew Arnold;  we  knew  Charles  Darwin 
as  the  writer  of  an  interesting  book  of 
travels,  and  Alfred  Tennyson  as  the 
singer  of  a  few  graceful  lyrics.  The 
name  of  Comte  was  so  unfamiliar,  that 
I  remember  a  young  man  fresh  from 
college,  not  at  all  stupid,  informing  his 
cousins  that  it  was  the  French  way  of 
writing  and  pronouncing  Kant.  We 
knew  nothing  of  Evolution  beyond 
"*  what  we  gleaned  from  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation,  and  any  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  species  would  have  been  asso- 
ciated by  us  with  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis.  The  popular  art  of  the  day 
was  pretty,  sentimental,  conventional; 
popular  fiction  was  decorous,  heresy 
was  timid,  orthodoxy  was  secure.  Sci- 
ence was  rather  a  respectable  comrade 
of  literature  than  the  omnipotent  dog- 
matist and  legislator  we  know  to-day. 
It  seems,  in  looking  back,  as  if  nothing 
was  the  same  then  as  now,  except  that 
which  is  the  same  always. 

This  describes  the  world  in  which 
Ruskin  wrote  and  published  "Modem 
Painters."  But  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury inaugurated  a  vast  change.  The 
stir  of  *48  was  in  the  air  when  first  we 
learned  to  associate  the  name  of  John 
Ruskin  with  the  heavy  green  volume— 
so  characteristic  in  its  disregard  of  the 
reader's  convenience—which  was  rous- 
ing such  glowing  enthusiasm  and  pro- 
voking such  fierce  indignation  that  the 
shape  of  clouds  and  the  proportion  of 
the  branch  to  the  tree  became  subjects 
almost  as  dangerous  as  the  Gorham 
controversy.  The  year  of  revolution 
seems  a  natural  time  for  the  emergence 
of  his  genius  into  fame.  The  vague, 
vivid  hopes  of  that  era  blend  well,  at 

>  I  ue«d  hardly  Inform  any  reader  that  the  barbar. 
oas  and  confosing  antithesis  of  ''classes  and 
masses"  has   no  bearing  here.     The    masses   are 


least  in  retrospect,  with  the  new  ideas 
he  infused  into  the  current  of  thought, 
although  he  had  not  himself  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  coming  change.  The 
most  active  foe  of  one  good  thing  is 
generally  another  good  thing,  and  Rus- 
kin's  sympathies  were  diverted  from 
the  uprising  of  tt^e  nations,  perhaps,  by 
some  refraction  from  that  sympathy 
with  classes^  which  always  opposes 
sympathy  with  nations;  and  which  was, 
no  doubt,  a  strong  tendency  with  him 
'before  it  became  a  dominant  impulse. 
At  any  rate,  the  reproach  sometimes 
addressed  to  literary  genius,  of  a  want 
of  sympathy  with  national  life,  was  not 
wholly  undeserved  by  him.  But  it  was 
true  of  him  only  as  it  may  have  seemed 
true  of  Jeremiah.  In  his  genius  there 
was  a  strong  revolutionary  element, 
and  it  is  difficult,  in  looking  back,  not 
to  melt  it  in  with  the  other  revolution- 
ary manifestations  of  the  time.  From 
the  first  it  was  as  a  prophet  he  ad- 
dressed the  world;  it  was  the  ring  of 
hortatory  earnestness  in  denunciation 
or  appeal  which  gave  so  vivid  an  origi- 
nality to  dissertations  on  matters  pre- 
viously Associated  with  mere  dilettant- 
ism. The  tone  of  the  pulpit,  enforcing 
the  teaching  of  the  artist,  was  some- 
thing wonderfully  entrancing  to  a  gen- 
eration knowing  that  kind  of  earnest- 
ness only  in  connection  with  religion; 
and  his  teaching  gathered  up  much  of 
the  attention  which  was  then  with- 
drawing itself  from  the  ebbing  tide  of 
the  High  Church  revival.  He  influ- 
enced many  who  hated  or  despised  the 
High  Church  revival;  some  voices  sound 
in  my  ear,  as  I  write,  which  seem  to 
protest  against  a  Judgment  either 
obliterating  from  recollection  a 
whole-hearted  and  characteristic  admi- 
ration, or  else  associating  it  with  a  dls- 
cipleship  the  unseen  speakers  never  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  repudiate.  As 

classes.   I  am  opposing  the  stratlflisation  of  the  civil- 
ized world  to  the  organic  unity  of  a  nation. 
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I  listen  to  them,  and  follow  them  till 
their  vanishing  out  of  sight,  it  seems 
hard  to  retain  my  conviction  that  the 
life  of  Ruslcin  stood  in  any  relation  to 
a  great  Church  movement.  And  yet  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  we  welcomed  the  first  won- 
derful volume  would  have  been  some- 
thing diflTerent  If  It  had  come  before  the 
"Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  all  that 
they  suggest  and  imply.  How  much 
they  suggest  and  imply  which  their 
authora  would  never  have  accepted  as 
standing  towards  them  in  any  relation 
whatever!  How  many  a  great  man 
would  draw  back  in  astonishment  if  he 
were  shown  his  spiritual  heir!  I  be- 
lieve that  John  Ruslcin  was.  In  some 
sense,  the  heir  of  John  Newman.  The 
successor  would  have  recognized  the 
legacy  as  little  as  the  testator;  still,  it 
remains  that  we,  lool^lng  bacl^  upon 
both  across  the  chasm  of  revolutionary 
years,  may  recognize  a  common  ele- 
ment in  their  teaching,  a  common  spirit 
In  their  learners,  a  certain  analogy  In 
the  result  But  such  a  suggestion  needs 
a  brief  excursion  beyond  its  immediate 
limits. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  past  was 
bound  up  with  the  conception  of  au- 
thority—that is,  of  visible  authority,  of 
^ides  discernible  to  mortal  eyes  In  the 
flesh,  or  present  in  the  writings  which 
were  a  solid  guarantee  for  their  deci- 
sion. The  men  who  reverenced  the 
Church  and  the  men  who  reverenced 
the  Bible  have  set  the  keynote  of  what 
religion  we  have  known  In  the  first  two 
milleniums  of  Christianity.  The  domin- 
ion of  an  infallible  church  was  split  up 
500  years  ago  by  those  who  asserted 
the  dominion  of  an  infallible  book;  our 
own  time  has  recognized  the  analogy 
between  the  two  claims,  and,  setting 
both  on  one  level,  has  prepared  the 
way  for  a  conception  including  all  that 
is  true  In  both,  or  else  for  a  blank  de- 
nial of  any  important  subject-matter 
represented    by  either.      The  worship- 


pers of  the  book  ^d  the  worshippers 
of  the  church  have  sometimes  united 
their  forces  against  their  common  foes, 
but  the  union  is  transient,  the  antagon- 
ism has  been  perennial.  Seventy  years 
ago  the  claims  of  the  church,  after  a 
long  slumber,  began  to  revive.  It  was, 
to  many  minds,  like  a  breath  of  spring. 
The  first  stirrings  of  a  new  belief  that 
an  institution  visible  among  men  was 
not  merely  a  commemoration  of  what 
had  pAssed  away  and  a  promise  of  what 
was  to  come,  but  an  actual  fountain  of 
power  and  life— this  came  as  a  wonder- 
ful revival  of  much  besides  personal  re- 
ligion. It  ifi  still  commemorated  In 
ibeoutlful  buildings,  in  some  true  poetry, 
in  much  interesting  fiction;  it  marks  an 
era  in  art  and  literature,  and  encircles 
the  memories  of  that  time  like  an  at- 
mosphere, coloring  what  it  did  not 
mould.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Year,  which  bears  sympathetic 
pencIUIngs  from  William  Wilberforce; 
in  a  contemporary  copy  of  the  Lyra 
Apostolica  I  find  Initials  recalling  a 
much  wider  divergence  from  High 
Church  doctrine  even  than  his.  It  is 
almost  as  surprising  to  trace  the  hostil- 
ity as  the  sympathy  which  it  aroused. 
The  vehement  protests  against  "New- 
manism"  contained  In  the  letters  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  for  instance,  strike  one,  at  the 
present  hour,  as  betraying  a  strange  ig- 
norance of  issues  so  close  at  hand  when 
he  wrote— issues  beside  which  his  di- 
vergence from  John  Newman  seems  a 
small  thing.  It  was  a  movement  sway- 
ing more  or  less  the  spirits  of  men  who  • 
opposed,  repudiated,  or  even  Ignored  it. 
But  the  ebb  was  rapid,  and  the  strength 
of  the  current  was  soon  forgotten. 

When  Ruskin  first  became  famous  the 
current  was  already  slackening.  Its 
Romeward  tendencies  were  clearly  rec- 
ognized; its  greatest  teacher  had  openly 
Joined  that  church,  and  many  were  fol- 
lowing him.  The  Broad  Church,  though 
not  so  named  till  later,  was  beginning 
to  be  felt  as  a  stirring  of  vague  hereti- 
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cal  tendencies,  attractive  to  what  then 
seemed  audacious  thought  There  was 
a  kind  of  blank  in  the  world  which  Rus- 
kin was  eminently  adapted  to  till.  He 
was,  we  may  say,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant at  once.  He  has  told  us  in  his 
deeply-interesting  fragments  of  auto- 
biography that  his  mother  made  him 
learn  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  has  ac- 
tually expressed  his  gratitude  to  her  for 
the  discipline.  His  Scotch  Ijlood  some- 
how benefited  by  a  process  which  might 
one  would  think,  have  resulted  in  mak- 
ing him  loathe  the  deepest  poetry  in  the 
world's  literature.  The  Bible  has  passed 
Into  his  heart,  his  imagination,  not  less 
effectively  than  into  his  memory;  so  far 
he  is  a  Scotchman  and  a  Protestant 
But  he  could  not  be  a  Protestant  in  an 
exclusive  sense.  We  cannot  indeed, 
say  that  his  writings  are  untouched  by 
this  narrow  Protestantism;  his  criti- 
cism of  Raphaers  well-known  cartoon 
of  the  giving  of  the  keys  to  Peter  seems 
to  me  even  a  grotesque  instance  of  it. 
To  blame  a  great  church  painter  for 
translating  into  pictorial  record  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  command  "Feed  my 
sheep,"  Instead  of  reproducing  with 
careful  accuracy  the  details  of  a  chap- 
ter of  St  John  he  may  never  have  read 
—this  we  must  confess  to  be  a  strange 
aberration  of  genius  to  to  something  like 
stupidity.  It  is  so  far  characteristic 
that  it  expresses  Ruskin's  hatred  of  the 
Renaissance;  but  it  leads  the  reader 
who  seeks  to  understand  his  real  bent 
of  sympathy  astray.  The  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  was  equally  hostile  to 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Rus- 
kin, by  birth  and  breeding,  a  child  of 
stern  Scotch  Protestantism,  was,  by  the 
necessities  of  his  art-life,  an  exponent 
of  that  which  Is  enduring  in  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  what 
haa  given  enduring  power  to  Rome,  In 
spite  of  her  association  In  the  past  with 
all  that  Is  foul  and  all  that  Is  cruel,  is 
her  hold  on  the  vast  deep,  lofty  revela- 
tion that  what  we  eee    and  what   we 


handle  Is  not  only  an  object  for  slghtand 
touch,  but  a  language  unfolding  to  us 
the  reality  of  that  which  eye  hath  not 
seen  and  shall  not  see.  This  truth, 
known  In  ecclesiastical  dialect  aa  the 
Real  Presence,  however  contemptuous- 
ly Ignored  or  passionately  denied  in 
that  particular  form,  is  one  that  will 
never  lose  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
men;  the  church  which  bears  witness 
to  it  survives  crimes  and  follies,  and 
manifests  In  every  age  Its  possession  of 
something  for  which  the  world  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  never  ceases 
to  yearn.  **To  them  that  are  without 
these  things  are  done  In  parables,'*  Is, 
in  some  form,  the  message  of  almost 
every  great  spiritual  teacher;  it  has 
never  been  set  forth  more  eloquently 
than  by  Ruskin.  Sometimes  his  love  of 
symbolism  passes  Into  extravagance. 
One  of  the  later  volumes  of  "Modern 
Painters"  contains  a  passage,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  symbolism  of  the  color 
scarlet,  against  which  a  pencil  that  was 
hardly  ever  permitted  such  license  left 
a  mark  of  explanation  expressing,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  the  judgment  of 
every  sane  reader,  and  though  we  rare- 
ly come  upon  anything  In  him  that  is 
merely  extravagant  we  often  find  it 
very  difficult  to  go  along  with  his  pic- 
torial Interpretations.  The  student  who 
takes  with  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
any  great  picture  some  description  from 
the  pen  of  the  great  critic  Is  often  be- 
wildered In  the  endeavor  to  apply  It  to 
what  he  sees  before  his  eyes.  Every 
one  must  have  felt  this,  I  think,  in  the 
case  which  he  chooses  as  the  typical 
example  of  imagination— Tintoret's 
great  picture  at  Venice  of  the  Crucifix- 
Ion.  As  we  make  out  the  figure  of  the 
ass  behind  the  Cross,  feeding  on  with- 
ered palm  trees.  In  which  Ruskin  has 
taught  us  to  see  a  mournful  Judgment 
on  the  triumphal  entry  Into  Jerusalem, 
we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves— How 
much  did  the  critic  find,  and  how  much 
did  he  bring?    It  Is  pathetic  to  remem- 
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ber  tbat  he  was  himself  at  times  con- 
scious of  the  doubt  "I  wonder  bow 
much  Shakespeare  really  meant  of  all 
that,"  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  after 
listening  to  a  lecture  on  Shakespeare. 
'*I  suppose,  at  any  rate,  he  meant  more 
than  we  can  follow,  and  not  less,"  said 
bis  friend— Frederick  Maurice.  **Well. 
that  Is  what  I  used  to  think  of  Turner," 
be  replied,  sadly,  "and  now  I  don't 
know."  I  give  the  reminiscence  as  il- 
lustrating the  fluctuating  revelations  of 
the  prophet,  his  temptations  to  doubt 
the  revelation,  not  as  an  index  to  the 
bent  of  his  true  thought.  Inspiration 
and  doubt  are  as  substance  and  shad- 
ow; we  might  almost  venture  to  say 
that  a  man  must  know  neither  or  both. 
He  who  has  never  doubted  the  revela- 
tion has  never,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  believed  it.  But  the  message 
was  in  the  revelation,  not  the  doubt. 

Those  haunting  voices,  which  come 
back  as  I  write,  seem  again  to  bring 
their  protest  against  any  association  of 
the  lesson  of  Rusklu  with  mystic  truth. 
"What  we  cared  for  in  his  teaching,"  I 
hear  them  say,  "was  not  hidden  mean- 
ing or  mystery;  it  was  an  escape  from 
all  that  He  taught  us  to  see  things. 
He  opened  our  eyes  to  discern  what  was 
before  us.  The  waves  had  danced  and 
broken  on  the  shore.  The  clouds  had 
woven  gold  and  silver  draperies  over 
our  head,  and  we  had  looked  at  them, 
but  when  Ruskin  anointed  our  eyes, 
with  his  euphrasy  and  rue,  we  discov- 
ered that  we  had  never  previously  seen 
them.  To  see  the  beautiful  world  is 
enough;  an  excursion  into  that  region 
would  be  only  embarrassed  by  this 
heavy  baggage  of  symbolism."  The 
protest  embodies  the  recollections  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands— my  own 
among  them.  How  vividly  across  the 
mist  of  years  I  recall  first  reading  his 
description  of  a  wave.  The  waves,  as 
I  read,  broke  round  me  on  rocks  and 
sand  I  had  known  from  childhood,  yet 
my    feeling    was    one    of    perplexity. 


"What  can  this  and  that  mean— over- 
hanging lips,  lacework,  etc.— I  have 
often  seen  waves  and  never  all  that!" 
It  was  like  reading  It  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Then  I  looked  at  the  waves, 
and  discovered  that  never  before  had  I 
seen  one.  Perhaps  even  more  have  felt 
this  in  looking  at  the  clouds;  for  no 
spot  of  earth  shuts  us  oflT  from  testing 
the  truth  of  his  description  of  them. 
Ruskin  did  for  every  reader  what  spec- 
tacles do  for  a  short-sighted  person. 
Where  we  saw  a  vague  blur  he  gave 
definite  form  and  distinct  color.  He 
did  not  necessarily  pass  on  a  message 
from  the  breaking  wave  and  the  melt- 
ing cloud,  but  he  could  not  have  passed 
on  the  outward  image  if  to  him  it  had 
not  been  much  more  than  an  image. 
It  would  not  have  been  sight  to  his 
readers  if  to  him  it  had  not  been 
thought. 

Perhaps  I  may  make  my  meaning 
clearer  by  comparing  him  with  a  great 
poet.  Wordsworth  saw  In  Nature  the 
same  kind  of  reflection  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  moral  life  of  man  as  Ruskin 
saw  in  Art  He  brought  Wordsworth's 
ideas  afresh  to  the  minds  of  men,  dyed 
with  fresh  splendor  and  purifled  from 
their  clogghig  accretions.  Eloquence  Is 
not  subject  to  the  invasions  of  the 
prosaic  in  the  same  way  that  verse  Is, 
and  is  also  more  welcome  to  an  average 
intelligence.  To  translate  poetry  into 
eloquence  is,  for  the  time  at  all  events, 
to  give  its  meaning  a  wider  audience. 
One  who  reads  the  lines  on  Peel  Castle, 
on  revisiting  the  Wye,  the  sonnet  begin- 
ning "Hail,  Twilight,"  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  then  turns  to  many  pas- 
sages in  "Modem  Painters,"  may  test 
the  effect  of  such  a  translation.  Both 
writers  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  he  who  sees  only  outward 
things  sees  these  incompletely.  If  Rus- 
kin were  remembered  only  as  one  who 
had  taught  us  to  look  at  the  outward 
face  of  Nature,  we  should  have  in- 
curred a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him, 
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but  he  could  not  have  done  that  if  he 
had  done  nothing  else.  He  could  not 
have  unveiled  the  beauty  of  earth  and 
sky  unless  to  him  beauty  had  been  also 
language.  If  to  many  of  those  who 
were  most  moved  by  his  glowing 
words  it  remained  mere  beauty,  it  was 
much  to  them  because  it  was  more  to 
him.  The  message  of  a  teacher,  as  it 
lives  in  the  mind  of  a  learner,  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete.  If  it  is  to  be  a  vital 
growth  it  must  be  also  a  fragment. 

In  calling  Ruslcin  the  heir  rather  of 
Newman  than  of  Wordsworth,  and  yet 
considering  his  teaching  mainly  a  ren- 
dering in  eloquence  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  I  have  tried  to  maric  the  effect 
of  his  personality.  What  we  mean  by 
personal  influence  is  difficult  to  define; 
in  some  sense  all  influence  must  be  per- 
sonal; and  if  it  be  talcen  as  implying  an 
impressive  personality,  it  could  not  be 
applied  to  him.  When  he  first  became 
a  familiar  figure  in  Loudon  drawing- 
rooms  as  a  young  man.  I  fancy  the 
effect  on  the  ardent  admirers  of  his 
boolc  was  disappointing.  The  general 
impression,  as  far  as  I  can  recall  it  after 
fifty  years,  was  somewhat  pallid,  some- 
what ineffective.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  unsubstantial,  but  not  graceful, 
figure,  the  aquiline  face,  the  pale  tone 
of  coloring,  the  slight  lisp,  to  suggest  a 
prophet.  I  recall  these  faint  echoes 
from  my  girlhood,  because  in  their  very 
Insignificance  they  bring  out  what  I 
mean  by  the  personal  element  in  his  in- 
fluence. The  impression  of  such  a  per- 
sonality as  .John  Newman's,  for  in- 
stance (whom  I  never  saw),  might  have 
created  a  glamor  concealing  the  influ- 
ence of  soul  on  soul.  There  was  no 
glamor  al>out  Mr.  Ruskin.  I  daresay 
anything  which  might  be  so  described  . 
was  at  its  lowest  when  he  was  seen 
against  the  background  of  **Society,"  as 
he  never  was  after  the  beginning  of  his 
fame.  But  there  could  never  have  been 
much  of  it  at  any  time.  And  yet  the 
element  of  a  personality  was  as  much 


in  his  influence  as  in  John  Newman's. 
We  judge  him  imperfectly  from  his 
books.  He  was  a  fountain  of  actual, 
living  influence.  When  I  recall  the  few 
times  of  meeting  him  I  have  a  sense  of 
coming  nearer  to  a  human  spirit  than 
in  recalling  the  sight  of  other  remark- 
able men,  a  sense  I  could  not  justify  by 
any  words  he  spoke,  even  if  I  could 
quote  them.  There  was  something  in 
him  forthcoming,  trustful,  human.  The 
occasion  on  which  I  felt  this  most  was 
once  at  the  National  Grallery,  where  I 
was  copying  a  picture,  and  he  came  to 
look  at  my  attempt.  He  cannot  have 
praised  it,  or  I  should  remember  what 
he  said,  but  I  remember  feeling  almost 
embarrassed  by  the  wonderful  respect- 
fulness in  his  attention.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  man  and  I 
a  girl  producing  a  mediocre  daub— we 
were,  for  the  time,  two  students  of 
Turner,  standing  side  by  side  before  a 
great  work.  And,  again,  I  felt  this,  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him.  It  was  in  liis 
drawing-room  at  Denmark  Hill;  years 
had  passed  and  everything  was 
changed.  I  suppose  it  was  at  the  sad- 
dest time  of  his  life.  "The  world  looks 
black  to  me,"  is  the  only  speech  I  re- 
member, and  I  do  not  remember  the 
words  accurately,  but  they  give  an  im- 
pression from  that  visit  of  which  I  am 
certain.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  in- 
convenient visit  to  him;  he  had  written 
to  beg  me  and  a  friend  to  defer  it,  and 
some  mistake  about  his  letter  brought 
him  his  undeslred  guests  in  spite  of  it, 
but  he  Jrtiowed  us  his  Turners  as  gra- 
ciously as  if  he  had  been  longing  to  see 
us,  and  I  felt  again  how  wonderfully  he 
accepted  any  love  of  art  as  an  equal 
platform  where  we  might  communicate 
without  any  looking  up  or  down.  I  re- 
call the  sad.  wandering  expression  In 
his  eyes  as  they  met  mine,  with  a  won- 
derful sense  of  pathos;  It  was  like  look- 
ing into  the  face  of  a  child.  And  again 
I  felt  that  contact  with  an  unshrinking 
humanity  which  makes    up,  surely,   a 
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large  part  of  the  reminiscence  of  all  his 
acquaintance.  Perhaps  I  seem  to  de- 
scribe a  quite  ordinary  quality  in  using 
those  words,  yet  In  truth,  it  is  very 
rare.  The  sense  of  contact  with^a  hu- 
man spirit,  a  real  meeting—as  distin- 
guished from  a  passing  recognition— is, 
with  most  persons,  a  distinction 
stamped  with  preference.  It  must  be 
a  part  of  the  recollection  of  all  personal 
dealing  with  him,  even  when  it  was  not 
all  genial.  I  remember  about  the  same 
time  as  my  National  Gallery  interview, 
a  beautiful  girl  speaking  with  impa- 
tience of  his  "affected  humility,"  and 
the  remark  of  a  hearer  that  one  would 
be  glad  of  a  little  even  affected  humility 
in  him.  The  two  remarks  recur  with 
reference  to  a  quality  which  was,  I  am 
sure,  deeply  sincere,  but  which,  no 
doubt,  seemed  heterogeneous  with  much 
else  in  him.  It  was  mainly  those  who 
knew  him  through  his  books  who 
thought  him  conceited.  Whatever  they 
may  have  had  to  complain  of,  it  was 
not  anything  that  had  a  touch  of  conde- 
scension. Whatever  they  may  have 
missed,  it  was  not  the  open  door  of  an 
hospitable  mind. 

I  should  sum  up  the  impressions  I 
have  tried  to  revive  in  saying  that  Rus- 
kin seemed  to  me  to  gather  up  all  that 
was  best  in  spiritual  democracy.  Of 
what  may  be  called  his  4©°iocracy  in 
a  more  exact  sense  I  have  confessed 
that  I  have  nothing  to  say.  In  spite  of 
some  weighty  testimony,  I  cannot  re- 
gard It  as  even  a  strong  influence,  from 
him  on  his  time;  it  seems  to  me  rather 
the  vivid  expression  of  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  him  from  others.  But  it 
sprang  from  that  central  core  of  his 
teaching,  his  belief  in  beauty  as  a  Di- 
vine Sacrament  For  this  belief  in- 
volves the  conviction  that  this  table  of 
the  Lord  must  be  open  to  all.  From 
that  feast  none  must  be  shut  out.  And 
the  discovery  that  whole  classes  are 
shut  out,  that  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
workers  cannot  see  the  beauty   of    a 


tree  or  a  flower,  because  sordid  cares 
and  physical  wretchedness  weave  an 
opaque  veil  before  their  eyes— this  dis- 
covery made  Ruskin  a  Socialist.  Why, 
he  seemed  always  saying,  should  a 
message,  In  Its  nature  universal,  be  si- 
lenced by  luxury  on  the  one  hand,  as 
much  as  by  penury  on  the  other?  The 
feverish  hunt  for  wealth  curtains  off 
the  influence  of  Natvu-e  almost  as  much 
as  the  desperate  struggle  with  poverty, 
while  the  commercial  development 
which  creates  a  few  millionaires  and  a 
mass  of  overdriven  workers  (so  he  rea- 
soned) creates  also  a  hideous  world.  He 
longed  to  spread  the  truly  human  life. 
He  hated  the  phase  of  civilization  which 
cut  off,  as  he  thought,  from  whole 
classes  of  men  the  power  to  drink  in 
the  message  of  Nature  and  of  Art 
Those  of  his  writings  which  deal  with 
this  subject  fail  to  exhibit  to  my  eyes 
the  grace  and  force  which  belong  to  his 
earlier  period.  But  their  true  spirit  of 
brotherhood  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all. 

Ruskin  must  always  have  been  sin- 
gularly open  to  influence  from  other 
minds.  I  remember  well  his  meeting 
Frederick  Maurice  at  our  house,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  "Notes  on 
the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds,"  a  lit- 
tle theological  pamphlet  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  story  told  and  probably  invent- 
ed at  the  time,  was  bought  by  a  farmer 
who  thought  its  title  an  index  to  its 
contents.  Mr.  Maurice  was  made  very 
indignant  by  some  passage  in  it  which 
suggested  a  stricter  fencing  of  the 
Christian  life  from  the  invasion  of  sin- 
ners. "Mr.  Ruskin  ought  to  do  pen- 
ance in  a  white  sheet  for  such  a  doc- 
trine,*' he  said,  in  a  letter  to  a  common 
friend.  The  letter  was  shown  to  Rus- 
kin and  drew  from  him  a  beautifully 
candid  and  simple  request  for  explana- 
tion, unaccompanied  by  an  angry  word. 
Mr.  Maurice  was  profoundly  touched, 
and  the  little  correspondence  brought 
out  from  those  two  noble  souls  a  music 
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that  lingers  in  my  ears  as  does  hardly 
any  other  utterance  of  either.  "Mine 
is  a  dark  faith."  Ruslcin  wrote,  with  a 
full  readiness  to  be  enlightened  by  one 
who  had  applied  such  severe  words  to 
his  utterance.  It  might  certainly  be 
said  that  one  who  felt  his  own  a  dark 
faith  had  better  not  try  to  enlighten 
others,  but  I  think  the  candor  and  hu- 
mility of  his  willingness,  under  those 
circumstances,  to  be  enlightened  are 
much  inore  rare  and  much  more  valu- 
able than  a  modest  caution  in  advanc- 
ing opinions  which  had  afterwards  to 
be    withdrawn.    He    lived    his   faith. 

The   Contemporary   Rerlew. 

% 


whatever  it  was.  as  fully  as  ever  did  a 
human  being.  I  have  said  that  those 
who  admire  him  are  sometimes  think- 
ing of  diflTerent  men,  but  that  dual  per- 
sonality of  which  most  of  us  are  so 
mournfully  conscious  both  within  and 
without— the  seeker  after  lofty  truth, 
and  the  compromiser  with  what  Is  low 
and  narrow— of  this  he  knew  nothing. 
He  was  true  to  his  aspirations;  they 
may  not  always  have  been  either  wise 
or  consistent,  but  they  were  always 
one  with  his  life.  A  teacher  can  hardly 
have  a  nobler  epitaph. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


NEW  ENGLAND  IN  WAR-TIME. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  two 
Englands.  the  Old  and  the  New,  have 
or  have  not  more  points  of  resemblance 
than  of  contrast.  They  are  very  like, 
and  also  very  unlike.  Both  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
tangible  barriers,  and,  in  a  measure, 
isolated.  England  is  cut  off  by  sundry 
seas  and  watery  channels  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  her  adjacent 
Islands,  and  divided  from  her  only  land 
neighbor  by  romantic,  if  not  very  lofty, 
hills.  New  England  is  nearly  severed 
from  the  rest  of  the  American  continent 
(speaking  without  minute  geographical 
exactness)  by  a  range  of  picturesque 
mountains  and  two  noble  and  broad- 
floTt^ing  rivers;  while  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
forms  an  effective  barrier  between  her 
shores  and  the  continents  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. If  the  Old  England  is  physical- 
ly insular,  the  New  England  is  penin- 
sular; and  it  is  possible  that  the  limita- 
tions which  are  supposed  to  character- 
ize the  people  of  the  one  are  not  wholly 
unshared  by  those  of  the  other. 

To  explain  and  define  New  England 


is  not  so  unnecessary  as  it  may  seem» 
as  several  writers  and  especially  nov- 
elists appear  to  confound  it  with  the 
whole  of  the  American  Union,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  its  small 
easternmost  corner,  the  six  states  origi- 
nally settled  by  the  English  Puritans, 
who  gave  it  its  name,  and  the  social,  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  characteristics 
for  which  it  has  long  been  known. 

This  complete  or  partial  isola- 
tion has  led  to  conditions  of  much 
similarity  in  the  two  countries  in 
regard  to  wars— that  is,  to  the 
wars  of  their  respective  empires,  if  one 
may  so  speak.  Both,  for  many  years, 
have  been  centres  of  comparative  calm, 
while  the  storms  of  batUe  have  raged 
without.  England,  though  her  armies 
have  been  fighting  almost  continuously 
abroad,  and  in  or  upon  the  outskirts  of 
her  more  distant  possessions,  has 
known  no  war  in  any  large  military 
sense  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years.  New  England  cannot  claim 
quite  so  long  an  immunity,  the  battles 
of  Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington  and  the 
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encounter  at  Lexington  having    taken 
place  within  her  borders;  but  even  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  main  tides  of 
conflict  flowed  elsewhere— in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  €md    the    more    Southern 
States.    To  flnd  the  Puritan  States  un- 
der the  stress  of  general  warfare  with- 
in their  own  limits,  one  must  go  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  strug- 
gles with  the  native  Indian  tribes.  Here 
one  meets  with  fighting  of    the    most 
sanguinary  kind,  horrors  enough  and  to 
spare,    and.    as  George  Herbert   says, 
"anguish  of  all  sizes."      There    is    no 
more  painful  reading  than  the  accounts 
of  the  night  attacks  by  the  stealthy  and 
cruel  savages  on  the  unprepared  Eng- 
lish settlements,  such  as  Deerfleld.  Had- 
ley  and  others,  and  the  massacres  of 
men,  women    and   children    that   fol- 
lowed.   It  is  the  stuff  that  nightmares 
are  made  of.    The  humane  and  civilized 
English  of  the  seventeenth  century.— 
spealdng,  as  we  always  must,  in    the 
comparative   degree,    for  there    were 
aJ>undant  faults    on    their    own  side- 
found  themselves  plunged  back  into  the 
conditions   of    the  eighth    and   ninth, 
when   the   Danes    over-ran    the  land, 
burning  town,  hamlet  and  monastery, 
and  sparing  none.     The  battles  of  the 
early    settlers,    in    dark    forests    and 
treacherous    swamps,    with    Pequods. 
Narragansets  and  Wampanoags  (names 
probably  more  picturesque   than   their 
owners)  may  not  have    been   magnifi- 
cent, but  they  were  certainly  war  of  the 
most  effective  kind,  and  usually  meant 
little  less  than  the  extermination  of  the 
vanquished  tribes.    After  the  period  of 
original  conquest  and  occupation,  how- 
ever, the  zone  of  Indian  fighting  moved 
westward,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  land 
sajw  little  warfare  on  its  own  soil.    The 
battles  with  the    French,  which    cost 
this  country  the  lives  of  Braddock  and 
Wolfe  and  first    brought   Washington 
into  prominence,  were  fought  else  where; 
so,  too,  were  those  in  the  second  con- 
flict with  England  early  in  the  present 


century,  and,  of  course,  those  of  the 
Mexican  War  some  years  later,  as  well 
as  the  recent  Spanish  War  with  its 
legacy  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  all  the  operations  of  the 
American  Civil  War  were  carried  on  at 
a  distance  from  the  New  England 
States. 

The  two  Englands.  therefore,  are 
alike  in  long  exemption  from  internal 
wars,  and  in  sending  forth  their  citi- 
zens to  wage  them  in  other  fields.  In 
the  younger  community,  the  closest  an- 
alogy to  the  conditions  now  existing 
here  was  furnished  by  the  great  Civil 
War  of  1861-65.  It  was  called  various- 
ly a  war  of  secession,  a  civil  war,  and 
a  rebellion;  but  with  respect  to  most  of 
the  Northern  States,  it  had  much  more 
the  nature  of  a  foreign  war.  The  fa- 
mous political  line  known  as  Mason's 
and  Dixon's,  which  divided  the  slave- 
owning  states  from  those  in  which  .the 
"peculiar  institution"  has  long  ceased  to 
exist,  was  by  no  means  unlike  the 
boundary  between  two  different  na- 
tions. I  have  personally  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  crossing  the  mystic  parallel 
in  early  youth,  and,  although  there  was 
no  frontier  custom-house  or  marked 
change  in  the  dress  or  speech  of  the 
people  on  entering  the  Southern  domin- 
ions, of  feeling  myself  on  foreign 
ground.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much  to 
say  that,  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  North,  the  call  to  arms  by 
President  Lincoln,  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  in  1861.  was  responded  to 
in  much  the  same  spirit  that  would 
have  been  aroused  by  the  invasion  of 
a  foreign  foe. 

The  lack  of  military  preparations 
throughout  the  North  at  the  opening  of 
the  conflict  is  supposed  to  furnish  one 
of  the  lessons  of  history,  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  were  made,  when  it 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  another.  No 
large  regular  army,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
with  an  organized  body  of  reserves  and 
militia    to    draw   from,    existed;    the 
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small  standing  army  of  the  Union  be- 
ing, at  the  time,  parcelled  out  Into  min- 
ute (bodies  of  men  serving  as  garrisons 
In  various  forts  or  stations  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other  and  usually  re- 
mote from  the  seat  of  government  The 
vast  Northern  army  of  the  war,  which 
began  with  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
enlisted  for  three  months  In  1861,  was 
mainly  a  volunteer  one.  the  draft  not 
talcing  place  till  later  In  the  struggle. 
But  all  this,  again,  is  matter  of  history, 
and  straying  into  wider  fields  than  my 
title    allows.     In    the    New    England 
States  the  call  to  war  was   responded 
to  with  an  enthusiasm  not  surpassed  In 
any  other  part  of  the    country.    It    is 
curious  that    the  states  which   disap- 
proved most  strongly  of  the  war  with  this 
country  in  1812-14,  and  withheld  their 
support  as  much    as   possible,    should 
have  burst  Into  a  flame  of  patriotism  at 
the  threat  of  civil  war.    But  doubtless 
the  issues  at  stake  were  felt  to  be  of 
more  importance,  and    the   Impending 
conflict  promised  to  be  within  strictly 
sectional  bounds.    To  say  truth,  from 
the  land  of  the  Puritans,  or  of  their 
descendants,  to  the  sunny  South,  it  was 
then  a  particularly  far  cry,  and  the  sep- 
arating gulf  was  not  one  of  distance 
only.  The  bar  of  social  differences  and 
repulsions  which  slavery  and  a  large 
slave-owning  class  had     erected,    had 
grown  more  and  more  formidable  as 
the  years  went  by. 

The  fitness  of  the  New  Englander, 
whether  bred  In  town  or  country,  for 
the  duties  of  a  soldier  was  abundantly 
demonstrated  in  the  proof.  The  man 
of  the  fields,  no  doubt,  had  a  better  phy- 
sique to  begin  with,  for  my  Impression 
ks  that  the  New  England  townsman  was 
then  somewhat  lacking  in  robustness, 
the  tide  of  athletics  not  having  fully 
set  in;  but  the  more  varied  conditions 
of  urban  life,  and  perhaps  a  better 
knowledge  of  hygienic  laws,  gave  the 
town-enlisted  soldier  an  advantage  In 
the  malarial  and  fever-stricken  districts 


of  the  South.      The  countryman  often 
fared  hardly,  and  In  many  places  It  was 
no  mere  figure  to  say  that  the  climate 
slew  more  than  the  enemy.    As  a  rule, 
he  was  not  a  traveller.      Men  in  the 
amphibious  communities  of  the  coast. 
It  is  true,  sometimes  made  voyages,  long 
or  short,  but  the  Inland  farmer  and  la- 
borer were  apt  to  be  fixtures,    except 
when  they  went  West  for  good.    It  Is 
supposed  by  some  that  persons  of  ma- 
ture life  who  have  never  been  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  parish  are  pe- 
culiar to  these  islands;  I  have,  however, 
met  with  Individuals  In    the     remoter 
parts  of  the  land  of  Longfellow  who 
had  rarely  or  never  visited  the    towtt 
nearest  them,  and  regarded  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  more  distant  centres  like 
Boston,  New  Haven,  and  New  York,  as 
the  French  peasant  In  the  poem  did  the 
fabled  glories  of  Carcassonne,  only  with 
less  desire  to  behold  them.      Others  I 
have  seen  who  literally  had  never  been 
out  of  the  township  in  which  they  were 
born.    Living,  therefore,  all  his  life  In 
a  climate  of  noted  healthfulness,  if  of 
severe  extremes,  It    is    not   surprising 
that  the  rural  New    Englander    often 
found  the  conditions  of  less  tonic  lati- 
tudes more  deadly  than    the   enemy's 
bullets.      In  this  respect  he  was  less 
fortunate    than    his    British    brother, 
whose  much  maligned  climate  seems  an 
excellent  preparative  for  every  other. 
Nevertheless,  he  not  Infrequently  sur- 
vived the  agues  of  Virginia,  and  the 
rigors  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans, 
as  well  as  the  hail  of  lead,  and  returned 
home  with  a  broadened  horizon.     One 
Indispensable  requisite    for    soldiering 
he  possessed  In     common  with    most 
Americans;  he  had  the  hereditary  in- 
stinct of  marksmanship,  the  latent.  If 
not    always    developed,    capacity    for 
shooting  straight  The  blood  of  the  early 
Indian  fighters  still  ran  In  his    veins, 
though  he  was  rarely  cognizant  of  their 
exploits;  and  he    had  enjoyed  a    fair 
amount  of  practice  upon  the  game  of 
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his  native  woods  and  fields,  which,  de- 
spite the  laxity  of  the  game-laws,  was 
tolerably  abundant  It  was,  however, 
almost  wholly  practice  with  the  shot- 
.gun,  and  upon  wild  geese  and  duclcs, 
quails,  partridges,  squirrels,  and  the 
like— most  of  the  larger  game  having 
been  exterminated  with  the  Indians. 
Br.  Holmes,  in  a  famous  poem,  de- 
scribes the  old  "Queen's  arm'*  as  form- 
ing a  common  chimney  ornament;  but  I 
doubt  if.  in  the  country  districts,  one 
man  in  fifty  had  ever  used  a  rifle  or  a 
musket  in  his  life.  Indeed,  the  historic 
weapon  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  a  dam- 
aged condition.  If  'Zekiel,  however, 
could  not  have  given  Huldah  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  prowess  with  the  long- 
ranged  arm,  as  his  countrymen  of  the 
South  and  West  might  still  have  done— 
their  shoodng  must,  at  least,  have 
equalled  Robin  Hood's;  they  used  to 
drive  nails  into  trees,  and  hit  squirrels 
and  rabbits  in  the  eye,  to  save  the 
ekins,  at  incredibly  long  distances  with 
their  pea-rifles— the  root  of  the  matter 
was  undoubtedly  in  him.  With  respect 
to  military  drill  and  discipline,  a  tradi- 
tion of  training  and  training-days  lin- 
gered at  that  time  in  the  country,  and 
there  was  the  proverbial  sprinkling  of 
<^lonels,  majors,  and  captains;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  holders  of  the 
titles  had  gained  them  at  some  remote 
period,  when  a  different  order  of  things 
had  prevailed.  In  the  larger  centres 
I  am  aware  that  there  were  regular 
volunteer  organizations  of  a  good  de- 
^ee  of  efficiency. 

CJoming  like  Clncinnatus  from  the 
plough,  or  from  the  factory,  the  ware- 
house, and  the  commercial  or  profes- 
^sional  office,  and  even  from  schools  and 
colleges,  these  excellent  citizen-soldiers 
were  first  hived  in  camps  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  war.  Literally 
they  were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
It  is  said  that  no  other  modem  army 
•ever  had  in  its  ranks  so  much  talent 
and  even  genius  as  this  first  American 


volunteer  force;  and  the  New  England 
contingent  was,  doubtless,  not  behind 
the  others.  One  heard  of  sculptors, 
poets,  and  Latin  scholars  serving  as  pri- 
vates. Possibly  the  French  army,  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  may  have 
furnished  a  parallel;  but  probably  the 
number  thus  accomplished  was  smaller 
than  supposed.  At  the  beginning,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  officers,  espe- 
cially those  of  lower  rank,  were  about 
of  the  same  social  standing  as  their 
men;  but  the  traditions  and  actual  ex- 
perience of  training,  and  the  respect  for 
authority,  wnich  has  always  character- 
ized the  New  England  race,  despite  cer- 
tain apparent  instances  to  the  contrary, 
prevented  insubordination.  In  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  I  believe, 
there  was  more  difficulty,  and  some 
amusing  stories  were  told.  There  was 
much  conning  of  tactics  and  drill-man- 
uals on  the  part  of  the  newly-appoint- 
ed officers,  and  he  who  had  practical 
experience  Imparted  to  him  who  had 
not  Within  and  without  the  camps 
there  were  arduous  and  unwonted  ex- 
ercises; but  good-humor  prevailed,  and 
several  varieties  of  the  American  joke 
are  said  to  date  from  those  weeks  of 
toil.  Musketry-practice,  not  carried  to 
too  fine  a  point,  came  In  due  course; 
also,  though  sometimes  elsewhere,  the 
donning  of  uniforms,  the  oft-pictured 
cap  (of  French  origin),  and  the  dark- 
blue  coat  and  the  light-blue  trousers 
that  have  become  historic.  Then  the 
different  regiments  moved  southward 
by  land  or  sea.  Whichever  tlie  route, 
they  were  liable  to  rough  usage  before 
reaching  the  front  In  one  notable  in- 
stance a  land-going  force,  while  still  un- 
armed, was  almost  as  severely  handled 
by  the  mob  in  a  disaffected  town  as  at 
a  later  date  toy  the  enemy;  and  those 
who  travelled  by  sea— in  fleets  of  mis- 
cellaneous craft  hastily  chartered,  and 
often  mere  river-boats  suited  only  for 
inland  waters— had  a  full  share  of  dan- 
ger, discomfort  and  even  disaster.    Yet 
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the  experience  was  inspiiiting  and 
memorable.  The  scenes  of  departure 
were  enthusiastic;  rather  more  noisy 
than  those  which  speed  our  parting  bat- 
talions, Africa->bound  in  much  better 
vessels,  but  of  the  same  tenor  and  tem- 
per. There  were  speeches,  exhorta- 
tions, prayers,  music,  laughter,  and  the 
inevitable  tears;  yet  all  was  taken,  I 
think,  somewhat  lightly,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  departures.  Before  the  final  Ex- 
odus a  good  many  furloughs  had  been 
granted,  and  many  families  had  enjoyed, 
mostly  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
the  spectacle  of  their  men-folk  in  some- 
thing other  than  civilian  dress;  uni- 
forms being  then  a  comparative  rarity 
in  the  land,  and  even  so  important  a 
personage  as  the  railway  conductor 
frequently  undistinguished  in  this  way 
from  his  fellow-mortals.  Now,  I  under- 
stand it  is  different  A  later  stage  of 
the  conflict,  of  course,  brought  home 
the  actualities  of  war;  the  news  of 
meeting  armies  and  the  universal  tale 
of  losses  by  death,  capture,  or  disease, 
and  of  disablement  by  wounds,  with 
the  return  of  men,  injured  or  otherwise 
out  of  action. 

About  this  time  appeared  a  number 
of  memoirs  celebrating  the  virtues  of 
certain  young  men  of  remarkable  piety 
and  promise  who  had  been  cut  off  early 
in  the  campaign.  These  works,  usually 
somewhat  thin  volumes,  adorned  with 
handsome  portraits  of  the  perished 
heroes  (in  uniform),  drew  so  exalted  a 
picture  of  their  characters  that  one 
would  have  thought  them  more  fitly  en- 
listed in  the  Church  militant  than  in  the 
army  of  the  flesh.  Some  of  these  youth- 
ful Bayards  and  Havelocks  were  of 
such  tender  age  as  to  be  merely  drum- 
mer-boys; and  in  all  cases  one  could  not 
but  deplore,  their  untimely  removal. 
The  representatives  of  the  arts  who  fell 
in  the  earlier  battles  also  had  their  ele- 
gists,  and  together  there  was  much  sor- 
row in  many  households. 

Attempts  to  analyze  human  motives 


are  usually  futile,  especially  the  mo- 
tives of  collective  bodies  of  men.  That 
the  New  Engiander  did  not  leave  his 
farm  or  his  business  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro,  need  hardly  be 
said;  any  more  than  that  the  British 
soldier  in  the  present  campaign  is  chief- 
ly actuated  by  a  wish  to  prevent  the 
ills  which  may  befall  native  races  in 
South  Africa  if  the  rule  of  his  country 
is  overthrown.  Probably  few  abolition- 
ists were  in  the  Northern  army.  Ani- 
mosity towards  his  Southern  brother 
was  never  a  characteristic  of  the  aver- 
age man  in  New  England,  though 
aroused  strongly  enough  when  the  na- 
tional property  and  its  custodians  at 
Charleston  were  assailed.  He  desired 
to  make  money  out  of  him  if  possible; 
and  he  had  comparatively  few  social 
relations  with  him,  his  successive  mi- 
grations, or  emigrations,  being  towarda 
the  West. 

Again,  military  glory  was  not  a 
factor,  for  the  reason  hinted  at; 
he  was  immersed  in  business-enter- 
prises with  which  "grim-visaged  war** 
would  have  interfered.  Nor  can  the 
fascination  of  wearing  gilt  buttons,  as 
alleged  by  certain  Southern  historians, 
be  admitted.  Therefore,  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  he  must  be  credited  with 
patriotism.  He  fought  for  his  country, 
to  preserve  the  Union,  his  Empire,  as 
his  opponent  with  equally  strong  pur- 
pose fought  to  bring  about  its  dismem- 
berment, and  also,  no  doubt,  for  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  upon  which  to  him 
the  sta>bility  of  his  world  seemed  ta 
rest.  All  this,  however,  may  be  said  to 
apply  to  the  whole  North.  But,  happily 
for  themselves,  both  sides  have  long^ 
since  buried  the  hatchet,  or,  what  is  the 
same  in  effect  have  joined  together  iu 
using  it  upon  a  foreign  adversary.  The 
very  phrases,  preservation  of  the  Union, 
right  of  secession,  and  so  forth,  are  out- 
worn and  forgotten,  though  the  issues 
were  not  wholly  unlike  those  now  at 
stake  in  the  British  Empire,    a   racial 
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problem  being  Involved  in  the  later  as 
in  tbe  earlier  conflict. 

The  land  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow, 
of  Emerson  and  of  Holmes,  Whittier, 
and  Hawthorne,  with  its  bright  sl^ies 
and  clear-flowing  rivers,  its  ranges  of 
rock-ribbed  hills  and  mountains,  aus- 
tere of  outline  and  usually  clothed  with 
the  forests  that  still  approach  near  to 
mauj;  of  its  larger  towns,  was  changed 
in  no  single  feature  by  the  war.  No 
new  military  works  broke  the  familiar 
lines  of  the  landscape.  Its  peaceful, 
elm-shadowed  seats  of  learning  were 
disturbed  by  no  sieges,  bombardments 
and  rude  assaults;  and  no  captain,  or 
colonel,  or  knight  in  arms,  was  called 
on  in  Miltonic  verse  to  respect  the  resi- 
dence or  the  person  of  poet  or  professor. 
Throughout  the  land  scholastic  and 
academic  life,  as  well  as  farming  and 
business,  pursued  their  wonted  course, 
and  several  forms  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity especially  flourished.  The  vogue  of 
the  lecture^  for  instance,  was  then  at  its 
height  and  perhaps  its  best,  and  other 
entertainments  abounded.  Ileturned 
soldiers,  injured  or  Invalided,  and  com- 
monly in  uniform,  were  much  in  evi- 
dence; and  all  kinds  of  charitable  enter- 
prises and  organizations  connected  with 
the  needs  of  the  land  and  sea  forces 
were  at  work.  Patriotic  demonstra- 
tions by  no  means  ceased  with  the  first 
levy  of  troops.  All  the  chief  national 
holidays  were  utilized,  the  Fourth  of 
July  lending  Itself  conveniently,  though 
perhaps  not  logically,  to  the  purpose. 
That  the  day  which  celebrates  the  polit- 
ical separation  of  a  daughter  from  a 
parent  state  should  have  been  found  to 
have  lessons  against  any  further  divi- 
sion of  the  state  thus  separated,  argues 
an  elasticity  of  function.  Possibly  it 
may  yet  serve  as  a  landmark  of  inter- 
national re-union,  should  that  fortunate 
fate  be  in  store  for  English-speaking 
peoples. 

One  feature  notably  marked  the  spirit 
of  the  New  England  people  throughout 


the  four  years  ef  fighting.— an  unshak- 
en optimism  as  to  the  result  I  doubt 
if,  from  the  first,  the  most  timorous 
person  in  the  six  states,  if  any  timorous 
there  were,  ever  dreamed  for  a  moment 
of  a  possible  incursion  and  occupation 
by  a  Southern  force.  Temporary  checks 
they  may  have  expected.  Of  course, 
saddened  and  darkened  homes,  the  eter- 
nal blight  of  war,  were  many;  but 
losses  for  the  most  part  were  bravely 
borne.  "Not  painlessly,"  sang  Whit- 
tier, 

Not  painlessly  does  God  recast 
And  motdd  anew  the  nation. 

There  were,  however,  few  material 
hardships;  no  women  and  children  toil- 
ing in  the  fields  perforce;  no  battle- 
wrecked  towns;  no  burned  homesteads 
and  deserted  farms  or  plantations;  no 
blockaded  ports;  no  makeshifts  for 
clothing  and  articles  of  common  use;  no 
servile  race  unsettled  by  the  hope  of 
freedom;  no  starvation.  Emerson  could 
be  as  cheerful  and  philosophical  as  ever, 
Lowell  as  humorous  and  caustic,  the 
Autocrat  of  many  breakfast-tables  as 
sprightly,  Longfellow  as  serene.  Haw- 
thorne, the  dreamer,  lately  returned 
from  Europe,  and  perplexed  and  disil- 
lusioned by  the  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen his  land  of  untrammelled  sun- 
shine, had  left  it  for  another. 

Of  course  political  unanimity  did  not 
reign  in  the  extreme  Eastern  States  any 
more  than  elsewhere.  History,  and  at 
least  one  novel,  record  the  existence  in 
the  North  of  the  politically  disaffected 
person.  The  novel,  using  the  prevail- 
ing vernacular,  called  him  a  copperhead. 
The  vernacular,  however,  was  wrong; 
for  the  reptile  so  named  strikes  secretly 
and  silently,  while  the  Southern  sym- 
pathizer, as  I  knew  him,  was.  in  most 
cases,  a  rather  outspoken  and  some- 
times noisy  person,  who  vented  his 
opinions  on  all  possible  occasions.  Prob- 
ably there  were  others  who  did  not  In 
any  case,  unlike  his  political  counter- 
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part  in  the  South,  he  was  in  small  dan- 
ger of  bodily  harm,  at  least  in  New 
England.  As  a  rule,  he  contented  him- 
self with  severe  criticism  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  government  and  the  leading 
generals  in  carrying  on  the  war.  A 
parallel  might  be  drawn  In  connection 
with  current  events  here,  but  compari- 
sons are  Invidious.  Moreover,  persons 
of  the  class,  notwithstanding  their  dis- 
affection, were  not  infrequently  found 
as  volunteers  in  the  Northern  army. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Puritan 
Peninsula  went  to  war  with  avidity,  so 
to  speak,  when  It  was  seen  to  be  un- 
avoidable, they  returned  to  civil  pur- 
suits with  even  more  satisfaction.  Tlie 
quiet  merging  of  the  great  citizen  force 
into  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  it  is 
called,  has  been  accounted  not  less  sur- 
prising than  their  original  enrolment. 
But  men  had  grown  weary  of  fighting. 
In  no  long  time  the  whole  momentous 
experience— a  campaign  carried  on  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  spread  over 
half  a  continent— had  slipped  Into  the 
past.  Pictures  of  war  in  endless  vari- 
ety they  had  seen;  men  marching,  voy- 
aging, camping;  tolling  in  trenches, 
bridging  and  fording  rivers,  threading 
forests  and  climbing  mountains;  and 
fighting  everywhere— In  woods.  In 
swamps,  on  mountain-tops,  in  ships, 
boats,  forts,  and  farmhouses.  It  was  a 
phantasmagoria  of  life  and  death;  but 
they  had  seen  enough,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  were  glad  to  banish  the  dream. 
In  many  cases  It  seemed  to  fade  with- 
out their  will.  Indeed,  numbers  of  un- 
doubted heroes  suffered  from  a  provok- 
ing Inability  to  describe  their  most  pic- 
turesque experiences,  and  caused  the 
regret  that  graphic  powers  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  with  soldiership.  Others  of 
less  authentic  valor  sometimes  supplied 
the  deficiency.  Descriptions,  however, 
were  not  wanting,  as  vivid  and  perhaps 
as  convincing  as  the  vaunted  methods 
of  the  Realist,  for  the  war  correspond- 
ent had  been  busy  from  the  first. 


The  veterans  were  not  the  only  per- 
sons wilMng  and  even  anxious  to  forget. 
Throughout  the  North,  and  espedaJly 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  New  England 
and  other  Eastern  States,  many,  after 
the  final  submission  of  the  foe,  turned 
as  if  with  a  sudden  revulsion  to  other 
things.  They  had  been  patriots  while 
the  need  lasted,  9r  seemed  to  last;  they 
had  supported  and  toiled  for  the  Union 
with  the  rest,  perhaps  had  used  th^  par- 
ty watchwords  and  shibboleths;  and 
had  been  glad  of  victory.  But  victory 
•won,  decisively  and  completely,  a  dis- 
taste for  all  connected  with  the  war 
seemed  to  fall  upon  them.  It  had  been 
noble,  virtuous,  exemplary,  the  cause 
of  union  and  freedom;  but.  after  all,  it 
had  been  a  civil  war,  politically  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  An  English  na- 
tion fallen  out  with  Itself— ^Mars ton 
Moor  and  Naseby  over  again  after  two 
hundred  years— and  on  Republican  soil  I 
It  was,  doubtless,  Inevitable,  this  na- 
tional re-mouldlng,  a  burden  shifted 
upon  their  shoulders  by  the  more  cal- 
lous, slave-trafficking  centuries;  but  the 
ordeal  once  over  It  were  best  forgot* 
They  left  patriotism,  now  somewhat 
staled,  and  the  lal>ors  of  reconstruction 
to  the  politician,  and  sought  brighter 
fields.  Some  made  money  Inordinately 
in  the  era  of  commercial  activity  and 
speculation  that  followed  peace.  Others^ 
whom  Roger  Ascham  might  have  called 
"better-feathered  spirits,"  especially  tlie 
younger  ones,  found  nepenthe  and  re- 
freshment in  literature,  and  art,  and  in 
the  aesthetic  revival  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  century.  A  great  many  rediscov- 
ered Europe  and  its  possibilities  as  an  , 
extended  pleasure-ground.  Passionate, 
and  other,  pilgrimages  were  made  to 
old-world  shrines,  and  for  a  space  Paris 
became  a  Mecca.  Mr.  Henry  James,  in 
particular,  discovered  England  and  Its 
upper  classes,  with  their  value  In  the 
way  of  affording  International  episodes. 
New  England  itself  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Howells,  who,   coming    from    the 
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West  by  way  of  Venice,  found  In  Bos- 
ton and  Its  ctfltivated  society,  and  in  tiie 
homely  people  of  the  outlying  country 
districts,  an  unworlced  vein  of  material 
for  his  carefully  studied  pictures.  His 
refined  Harrard  heroes,  as  some  will 
remember,  were  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion, addicted  to  "hopping  back  and 
forth  over  the  Atlantic,"  and  little  in- 
terested in  the  war  their  elders  had 
waged,  except  for  its  artistic  and  spec- 
tacular eflTects.  In  later  life  they  may 
have  had  experience  of  their  own  in 
the  recent  naval  and  military  enter- 
prises of  their  country. 

MftcmlUfto't   Mftgasino. 


Perhaps  in  comparing  Old  with  New 
England  in  the  momentous  question 
of  war,  I  am  forcing  slight  resem- 
blances. The  one,  although  the  only 
English-founded  colony  bearing  the 
name  of  the  older  state,  is  now  merely 
the  small  corner  of  a  nation,  while  the 
other  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  an  em- 
pire. Both,  however,  are  to-day  as 
they  have  always  been  alike  in  the 
readiness  of  their  citizens  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
fighting,  and  both  abound  in  more  or 
less  appropriate  memorials  to  those 
who  have  fallen  on  far-distant  fields. 
A.  (?.  Fy(fe. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

When  lofty  Spain  came  towering  up  the  seas 
This  little  stubborn  land  to  daunt  and  quell. 

The  winds  of  heaven  were  our  auxiliaries. 
And  smote  her  that  she  fell. 

Ah,  not  to-day  is  Nature  on  our  side! 

The  moumtains  and  the  rivers  are  our  foe. 
And  Nature  with  the  heart  of  man  allied 

Is  hard  to  overthrow. 


Wcttmlnater  Gazette. 


^miam  Wa%%m, 


REPLY. 

Imputes  he  mortal  passioBs  to  the  mountains? 

And,  for  a  party  stroke, 
Feigns  he  that  water-ways,  and  river-fountains 

Fight  for  the  Boer's  ill  yoke? 

Enough  to  answer  England's  slanderous  son, 

And  brand  his  calumny, 
I  bore  her  files  to  battle,  every  one,— 

Her  l-iover— Ocean— I! 

London  Telegraph.  Edwin  Amold, 
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BY  H.   HBIMBUBO. 


II. 

What  lots  of  things  had  to  be  done  dur- 
ing the  mysterious  season  that  preceded 
Christmas!  In  the  evening,  when  the 
child  was  asleep,  Gretchen  sat  on  the 
sofa  in  my  room,  and  sewed  clotlies 
for  a  doll  baby  that  could  open  and 
close  its  eyes  and  cry,  and  had  a  head 
covered  with  long,  light  hair.  With  my 
own  hands  did  I  upholster  a  doll-house, 
the  inmates  of  which  were  attired  by  my 
sister-in-law—a  papa  in  uniform,  a 
mamma  in  a  lace  dressing-gown,  and 
six  doll  children.  We  worked  with  such 
assiduity  that  we  almost  forgot  to  talk. 

"How  she  will  enjoy  it,  Rudolph!" 
said  Gretchen,  at  length,  and  cast  an 
enraptured  gaze  on  the  little  hat  she 
had  Just  completed.  "It  is  so  nice  that 
ours  Is  a  girl;  playthings  for  a  boy  are 
so  much  harder  to  find." 

"Children,  you  are  possessed,"  assert- 
ed my  mother-in-law;  "the  child  Is  al- 
together too  small  for  such  pretty 
things;  she  cannot  appreciate  them,  and 
will  be  sure  to  ruin  them." 

But  she  soon  found  she  had  stIiTed 
up  a  hornets'  nest! 

"Elsie  is  an  unusually  clever  child," 
asserted  Gretchen,  quite  red  In  the  face; 
"if  she  Is  only  a  year  and  a  half  old 
she  can  run  and  play,  and  knows  ex- 
actly what  she  wants." 

"She  can  already  say,  give!  give!" 
said  I,  in  confirmation,  "and  screams 
when  she  cannot  have  her  own  way. 
She  Is  a  smart  one,  and  takes  after  her 
mother." 

"And  last  year  she  always  put  her 
bands  out  for  the  candles  and  laughed," 
observed  my  little  sister-in-law. 

''And  she  holds  her  little  old  doll  ex- 

•  TraiulAted  for  Tbe  Lirinff  Age  by  HMket  Derby. 


actly  as  Minna  holds  her;  have  you  not 
noticed  it,  mamma?"  began  Gretchen 
once  more. 

Mamma  nodded. 

"If  she  learns  nothing  worse  than 
that  from  Minna." 

"How  so?"  we  all  inquired  in  a 
breath. 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  the  girl  does 
not  please  me  at  all." 

"Why*  not?"  we  again  asked;  "she 
plays  nicely  with  the  child." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  am  wrong;  but,  un- 
less I  am  much  mistaken,  she  has  a 
follower,"  said  my  mother-in-law.  "I 
have  several  times  seen  her  standing  on 
the  steps  with  a  man,— she  always  ran 
off  when  she  saw  me  coming—" 

"But,  good  gracious,  mamma,  why 
should  she  not  have  a  young  man?" 
said  Gretchen,  in  extenuation. 

"No,  that  will  never  do,  my  dear,"  in- 
terrupted I;  "a  nurse  who  has  a  fol- 
lower is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other— Is  unfitted  for  her  place;  thinks 
more  of  her  lover  than  of  our  little  one; 
In  fact,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that, 
if  such  is  the  case,  I  shall  give  her 
warning." 

"But,  Rudolph!" 

"My  mind  is  made  up,  my  dear." 

"And  you  are  quite  right,  too,"  de- 
clared my  mother-in-law,  "you  will  see 
that  It  is  so.    Have  you  got  a  tree?" 

"Oh,  a  beautiful  fir  and  lovely  bon- 
bons!" cried  Gretchen.  "Mamma,  it 
will  be  the  most  charming  Christmas 
Eve  I  ever  had." 

"Of  course!  of  course!"  assented  the 
old  lady.  "It  Is  delightful  to  light  up 
the  candles  for  a  child.  Have  you  got 
everything  for  the  servants?" 

"Everything,  everything!  What  are 
you  thinking   of,  mamma?     It   comes 
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day  after  tomorrow!"  deckired  Gret- 
chen.  And  then  she  began  to  count  up: 
"The  cook,  a  dress;  the  nurse,  a  cloak; 
the  man,  a  watch."  Then  she  ran  across 
to  her  mother  and  whispered  something 
In  her  ear.  "But  be  sure,  mamma,  and 
don't  forget  to  be  here  punctually  at 
five  o'clock;  the  little  one  cannot  stay 
up  very  late." 

The  Holy  Eve  had  come.  What  a  day 
It  had  been!  Such  radiant  faces  I  had 
not  seen  for  a  loiig  time;  Anna  laughed 
in  tl^e  kitchen,  Minna  in  the  nursery; 
my  wife  stopped  to  caress  the  child 
every  time  she  had  to  pass  its  little  bed, 
and  Miss  Elsie  lay  there,  kicked  her 
small  legs  about  and  related  long  sto- 
ries to  herself.  The  bright,  winter  sun, 
with  a  smile  on  its  own  face,  looked  in 
at  the  window,  and  the  whole  house 
was  pervaded  with  the  odor  of  fir  bal- 
sam, candles  and  cake. 

With  what  an  air  of  importance  did 
the  young  mother  bustle  about!  She 
could  not  tell  where  to  begin.  In  the 
parlor  stood  the  table  all  ready  for  the 
presents;  we  had  to  dress  it  for  Just  so 
many;  for  mamma,  and  for  my  sister- 
in-law,  and  for  my  wife's  two  brothers, 
who  were  home  on  leave;  for  the  ser- 
vants, and,  above  all,  for  the  child. 
They  would  ell  make  for  the  child  the 
first  thing,  and  the  brothers  had  not  yet 
seen  Gretchen  in  her  capacity  of  ma- 
tron and  mamma. 

This  day  she  would  shine  forth  in  all 
her  glory;  all  the  silver  had  been  taken 
out,  the  finest  damask,  and  for  the 
baby  the  white  embroidered  dress  with 
the  sky-blue  rtbbons. 

"Rudolph!    Rudolph!" 

"Yea.  my  dear!" 

She  came  in,  breathless,  with  a  note. 

"Only  think.  Puss!  Puss  is  engaged  to 
the  Assessor!  Of  course  he  is  coming 
this  evening,  too— Rudolph,  see  where 
it  says  it!" 

"Ah!  I  am  delighted!" 

"And  mamma  writes  that  she  will 
send  round  some  champagne  for  this 
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evening.  Rudolph  be  sure  you  get  him 
something  in  honor  of  the  engagement, 
a  meerschaum  pipe  or  a  beer  mug  or 
something  of  the  kind;  it  will  never  do 
to  leave  him  out  when  the  presents  are 
given  round." 

"Yes,  my  angel—" 

"But,  be  quick!  You  have  got  to  help 
me  get  the  tree  ready  afterwards." 

"Directly,  Gretchen— that  is,  as  soon 
as  I  am  ready;  I  have  some  little  se- 
crets of  my  own." 

So,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  I 
started  to  do  my  wife's  commission.  I 
soon  found  what  I  wanted,  fought  my 
way  through  the  crowd  at  the  Christ- 
mas fair,  bought  a  bunch  of  violets  for 
Grete,  looked  my  fill  on  the  expectant 
faces  of  old  and  young,  thought  of  my 
little  flaxen-haired  baby  at  home,  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  a  fortu- 
nate, a  very  fortunate  fellow.  How 
poor  once,  how  rich  now!  I  thought 
over  my  old  Christmas  Eves— how  cold, 
how  gloomy,  how  cheerless!  On  one 
of  them  I  got  myself  drunk  on  punch; 
that  was  the  most  hateful  Christmas 
Eve  of  all.  On  most  of  them,  however, 
I  sat  alone;  there  was  not  a  single  soul 
to  send  me  a  Christmas  box  to  unpack. 

Of  a  sudden  I  thought  on  the  Christ- 
mas when  I  bought  Rube— Rube,  the 
trusty  companion  of  my  loneliness. 
How  long  it  was  since  I  had  thought 
of  the  little  fellow!  My  old  man  had 
gone  and  taken  Rube  with  him;  but 
only  think,  the  dog  found  its  way 
back  to  the  stable  the  very  next  day. 
My  new  man  had  mentioned  this  to  me, 
and  asked  if  the  creature  might  stay? 
I  nodded  briefly.  The  dog  was  a  thorn 
in  my  conscience,  the  one  sore  point  be- 
tween Gretchen  and  me. 

"Treat  him  well." 

"Certainly,  Lieutenant!" 

The  fact  was  he  had  not  occurred  to 
me  since  then.  This  confounded  senti- 
ment! Suddenly  I  entered  a  butcher's 
shop  and  bought  a  sausage;  I  intended 
slipping  into  the  stable  before  the  par- 
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ty  began.  But  neither  Rube  nor  my 
man  were  there;  the  latter  had  left  his 
door  closed;  he  must  be  helping  in  the 
kitchen.  But  inside  I  heard  a  joyous, 
sniffing  and  scratching,  and  knew 
'  where  the  animal  was. 

"Wait  a  bit.  old  feUow;  you  shall 
have  your  sausage  later." 

Twilight  wafi  just  setting  in  when  I 
opened  my  door,  and  loud  talking  and 
laughter  resounded  in  my  ears.  I  was, 
of  course,  behindhand—they  were  all 
there.  In  fact,  it  was  so.  My  room 
wafi  full  of  people  taking  their  coffee; 
the  brothers,  the  engaged  couple,  and 
my  mother-in-law. 

"Where  is  my  wife?"  I  inquired  in  the 
midst  of  handshakings  and  congratula- 
tions. 

"In  the  parlor,  at  the  Christmas  tree, 
and  she  is  waiting  for  you.  Never  mind 
us;  we  can  get  alon^  here." 

In  the  parlor  there  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  festive  silence;  the  tread  of  the 
busy  little  feet  were  scarce  heard  on 
the  soft  carpet;  nought  but  the  subdued 
rustling  of  the  silk  dress,  and  w^  spoke 
in  hushed  tones;  the  child  was  still 
asleep. 

"Rudolph,"  she  whispered,  "isn't  it 
sweet,  isn't  it  charming?"  And  she 
led  me  up  to  the  little  place  under  tiie 
fir  tree,  where  she  had  piled  up  all  the 
bright  toys.  We  both  stood  before 
them  and  looked  one  another  in  the  eye. 
"Our  child,  our  dear  child!"  Then  we 
kissed  each  other,  she  wiped  away  a 
tear,  and  we  both  agreed  that  life  in 
this  world  was  delightful,  that  we  were 
too  happy— she  and  I  and  the  child. 

"Isn't  it  most  time  to  begin?"  the  voice 
of  Gretchen's  youngest  brother,  the 
Ensign,  was  heard  to  exclaim  outside 
the  door. 

We  sprang  apart  like  detected  lovers. 
Grete  disappeared  in  the  nursery,  after 
giving  me  a  final  admonition  not  to 
peep  under  the  cloth  that  covered  the 
presents  destined  for  me.  And  as  I 
quickly  deposited  the  case   containing 


the  bracelet  she  had  so  long  desired, 
and  several  other  trifles  in  the  proper 
place  for  her,  I  heard  her  prattling 
with  the  child  in  the  next  room: 

"Ck>me,  Mousy,  come;  still— keep  still 
now,  the  Christmas  man  is  outside." 

Then  I  lit  the  candles  and  rang  the 
bell,  and  t^e  mingled  chorus  of  Joy  and 
delight  was  the  one  familiar  to  all  of 
my  readers  who  have  ever  seen  a 
Christmas  tree  lighted  up  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  happy  throng.  Grete  and  I  had 
eyes  for  the  baby  only;  she  was  passed 
from  one  to  another,  at  every  cry  of  joy 
she  was  smothered  with  kisses.  Grand- 
mamma and  uncles  and  aunts,  even  the 
gentleman  Just  engaged,  laid  so  many 
presents  at  the  feet  of  the  little  princess 
that  we  felt  as  if  we  were  in  a  Nurem- 
berg toy  shop. 

"Here,  give  her  a  taste  of  cham- 
pagne," cried  her  youngest  uncle.  "By 
Jove,  she  knows  what's  good!  Grete, 
have  you  seen  how  your  daughter  can 
take  it  down?" 

"Don't  make  the  child  tipsy,"  entreat- 
ed my  wife. 

"Oh.  that  will  do  it  no  harm." 

"No,  I  cannot  allow  that,"  said  grand- 
mamma; "see  how  her  little  eyes  are 
drooping!"  And  she  almost  forced  the 
baby  away  from  us,  and  disappeared 
with  her  in  the  nursery. 

At  six  o'clock  we  sat  down  at  table. 
In  honor  of  the  engaged  couple  Gret- 
chen  had  turned  the  supper  into  a  din- 
ner; she  made  a  hasty  visit  to  the  child, 
and  then  sat  down  before  the  steaming 
tureen. 

"She  is  sleeping  herself  sober,"  said 
she,  with  a  Idugh.  "Minna  is  sitting  by 
her  -bed.  You  have  given  her  too  much 
champagne,  too." 

We  might  have  passed  an  hour  in 
Joyous  conversation,  in  poking,  and  in 
reviving  the  memories  of  our  childhood; 
when  grandmamma  rose  and  opened 
the  window. 

"Listen,  the  bells!" 

A  hush  fell  on  us    all.      Bach   one 
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seemed  possessed  with  a  solemn 
thought  The  young  couple  had  f  urtiyely 
grasped  one  another's  hands;  Gret- 
chen's  head  rested  against  my  shoulder; 
my  older  brother-in-law  thought  on  the 
maiden  whom  he  secretly  loved,  on  fu- 
ture Merry  Ghristmaases;  the  younger 
gazed  seriously  into  his  glass.  A  lady 
stood  at  the  window  and  wiped  her 
averted  eyes. 

"She  is  thinking  of  papa/'  whispered 
Gretchen  to  me. 

Then,  of  a  sudden*  there  mingled 
with  the  notes  of  the  bells  tones  that 
brought  me  to  myself  with  a  start;— It 
was  the  half -smothered  howl  of  a  dog, 
a  piteous  wail,  a  cry  for  help. 

I  leaped  up. 

"Rube!  that  is  Rube's  voice!  Where 
can  he  be?** 

"The  wretched  little  nuisance!  How 
can  he  have  got  up  here  again?**  I  heard 
Gretchen  exclaim,  petulantly.  I  stood 
in  the  vestibule  and  listened.  But  at 
that  moment  everything  was  still. 

"Rube!  Rube!**  I  cried,  and  flung  the 
outer  door  open.  Nought  was  to  be 
seen.  I  stepped  into  the  kitchen;  my 
man  and  the  cook  were  busily  engaged, 
the  latter  was  just  removing  a  hissing, 
smoking  pan  from  off  the  flre. 

•'Where  is  the  dog  howling?**  I  in- 
quired. 

The  honest  Pole  stood  with  open 
mouth,  a  towel  and  a  clean  plate  in  his 
bands. 

"I  don*t  know,  Lieutenant;  I  was  be- 
low a  while  ago,  and  gave  him  some 
sausage.    He  must  be  in  the  stable.** 

There— again  the  distant  and  yet  vig- 
orous scratching,  howling,  whining! 
With  the  speed  of  lightning  I  tore 
through  tiie  dimly-lighted  parlor  and 
flung  open  the  nursery  door. 

Merciful  God! 

A  doud  of  suffocating  smoke  burst 
forth  in  my  face,  with  a  loud  howl  a 
creature  leaped  up  against  me,  licking 
me»and  whining,  and  then  tore  back 
Into  the  room  filled  with  smoke.    Half 


crazed  with  fear  I  pressed  after  him; 
•there  I  knew  my  darling's  bed  to  be— I 
felt  about  gasping  for  breath,  reached 
over  into  the  crib  and  lifted  out  the 
child;  it  lay  in  my  arms  a  dead  weight 
And  now  I  hurried  out  from  the  deathly 
atmosphere  into  the  parlor. 

My  man  had  followed  close  after  me, 
had  seen  the  whole  and  carried  the  ter- 
rible tidings  to  the  festive  board.  I  sat 
with  the  lifeless  child  at  the  window, 
which  I  instinctively  opened;  my  wife 
had  flung  herself  before  me  on  her 
knees,  pallid  with  fear,  unable  to  artic- 
ulate. 

"My  child,  Rudolph,  my  child!** 

I  heard  calling  and  screaming;  I  felt 
my  mother-in-law  take  it  from  my 
arms,  find  sprang  to  my  feet  and  raised 
the  poor  little  woman. 

"Come,  Grete,  be  courageous!"  cried 
my  mother-in-law;  "water— cologne— 
a  doctor!"  And  Gretchen,  all  of  a 
tremble,  hurried  to  the  table  on  which 
the  child  had  been  placed;  with  un- 
steady hands  she  removed  its  clothes, 
with  unsteady  hands  and  a  face  dis- 
torted with  woe.  The  room  had  been 
quickly  lighted  up;  all  were  there  ex- 
cept my  oldest  brother-in-law  and  my 
man  who  had  gone  after  the  doctor. 
Nought  was  to  be  heard  save  the  pant- 
ing respiration,  the  half-suppressed 
sobs  of  my  wife. 

"Be  calm,  Grete,"  said  the  voice  of 
my  mother-in-law,  "calm,  my  dading! 
There,  now  draw  off  the  little  shirt." 

I  stood  by  and  saw  the  pale  face  of 
the  old  lady  bent  down  to  the  deeply- 
reddened  visage  of  the  child,  saw  her 
rub  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  little 
chest  Not  one  of  us  dared  to  breathe; 
a  long  pause,  and  then— "She  is  alive, 
my  dear  child.  I  feel  her  little  heart 
beating!'*  Two  large  tears  rolled  down 
grandmamma*s  cheeks. 

"She  lives!"  cried  Gretchen.  "God  be 
praised!" 

She  took  up  the  child,  wrapped  its 
coverings  around  it,  and  hurried  back 
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to  the  open  window;  clear,  fresh  air 
surrounded  her,  and  softly,  softly,  the 
child  began  to  cry. 

"Cry,  my  darling,  cry  away!"— It 
seemed  at  this  moment  a  song  of  de- 
liverance. I  held  l>oth  mother  and  child 
in  my  arms. 

"Gretchen!" 

"Rudolph,  it  would  have  been  my 
death." 

"Don't  say  that.  Gretchen."  We 
stood  there,  our  newly-restored  child 
still  in  our  arms.  It  was  pale,  but  its 
wide-open  eyes  were  fixed  on  us.  Ah, 
Joy  and  sorrow  are  close  neighbors! 

"How  did  it  happen,  Rudolph?" 

The  parlor  door  ^  was  flung  open,  and 
a  pale,  haggard  girl  rushed  in  and 
tiirew  herself  at  Gretchen's  feet 

"Gracious  lady— forgiveness— merci- 
ful God,  forgive  me!" 

My  wife  averted  her  head  from  her, 
and  signed  in  silence  for  her  to  leave 
the  room. 

"Oh,  Lieutenant,"  moaned  Minna,  and 
moved  over  to  me,  still  on  her  knees,  "I 
was  wicked!  I  had  to  run  to  my  lover; 
I  had  worked  him  a  pair  of  slippers, 
which  I  wanted  to  give  him;  Elsie  was 
in  a  beautiful  sleep,  and  I  had  forgot- 
ten to  put  out  the  candle— the  night 
lamp  gave  so  little  light,  and  I  could 
not  find  a  candlestick,  and  so  stuck  It 
In  the  woikbasket,  and  it  must  have 
burned  down  and  set  the  woollen  on 
fire.  I  was  anxious  about  Rube,  who 
had  slipped  into  the  room,  and  so  ran 
back  as  fast  as  I  could,  and— came  too 
late.  Lieutenant!" 

"Leave  us!"  I  ordered,  for  Just  then 
the  doctor  entered.  The  girl  staggered 
out  of  the  room. 

"She  is  alive,  doctor!"  we  called  out 
to  him. 

"A  pretty  state  of  things!"  said  he, 
shaking  his  head  and  bending  down 
over  the  little  patient  My  brother-in- 
law  had  already  related  to  him  the 
whole  history  of  the  accident  "Two 
minutes  later.  Lieutenant  and   then— 


what  lucky  chance  brought  you  In  at 
Just  the  right  time?" 

"Yes,  It  was  a  lucky  chance,  doctor!" 
and  my  eyes  looked  gravely  at  Gret- 
chen, who  slowly  cast  hers  down. 

"Is  the  child  out  of  danger?"  she 
quickly  asked,  and  a  deep  blush  sud- 
denly overspread  her  pale  countenance. 

"I  should  think  so,  madam.  Let  the 
little  one  sleep  in  another  room,  one 
freshly  aired.  I  will  call  again  tomor- 
row, and— take  care  of  your  own 
nerves." 

Absolute  quiet  soon  reigned  in  our 
dwelling.  Every  one  went  away,  first 
giving  us  a  heartfelt  pressure  of  the 
hand.  The  crib  with  the  sleeping  child 
stood  now  in  the  parlor,  close  by  the 
Christmas  table.  By  its  side  knelt  the 
mother,  softly  sobbing,  her  head  buried 
in  the  pillows. 

Then  she  arose. 

"Come  with  me,  Rudolph." 

"Where?" 

"Come  with  me." 

Out  she  led  me  by  the  hand,  through 
the  corridor,  down  the  stairs. 

"The  dog,  Rudolph,  the  good  dog!" 
she  whispered  at  the  threshold  of  the 
stable.  "Call  him,  for  he  will  not 
mind  me." 

"Rube!"  I  cried  out  into  the  steamy 
warmth  and  darkness  of  the  stable; 
then  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  straw, 
and  he  came  up  to  me,  whining  and 
barking  with  Joy. 

"Come,  Rube!"  said  Gretchen,  and 
took  him  up  in  her  arms,  "come!"  And 
as  we  two  went  back  through  the  yard 
the  starlight  of  the  holy  night  revealed 
to  me  the  black  coat  of  the  dog  pressed 
against  the  delicate  cheek  of  my  fair- 
haired  wife,  and  I  saw  the  great  tear- 
drops that  rained  from  her  eyes,  and 
the  hand  caressing  the  creature.  Thus, 
rapidly  and  in  silence,  she  mounted  the 
staircase. 

"Let  him  down,  Gretchen,  he  will 
come  of  himself,"  I  entreated.  But  she 
only  shook  her  head,  and  once  upstairs 
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she  disappeared  with  the  dog  In  the 
diulng-room. 

I  did  not  follow  her;  I  stood  by  the 
parlor  window,  and  thought  over  the 
last  few  hours. 

How  terrible! 

A  light  step  in  the  dining-room,  the 
clattering  of  plates;  *'Come,  Rube,"  said 
Gretchen,  gently,  "come!" 

After  a  while  she  came  up  to  my  side 
and  took  me  by  the  hand. 

"Forgive  me,  Rudolph!" 

"For  what,  Gretchen?" 

"The  dog— Rube,  our  Rube!-— I  know 
it  has  pained  you  for  years,  that  I—" 

I  stroked  her  soft  hair. 

"Never  mind,  Gretchen,  all  is  forgot- 
ten at— this  moment!" 

At  that  very  instant  he  squeezed  him- 
self through,  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
door,  and  trotted  up  to  me. 

"Good  old  fellow,  how  shall  we  ever 
thank  you!" 

He  stood  before  us,  wagging  his  tail, 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  if 
to  say:  "Why  make  so  much  fuss,  you 


silly  people?  I  only  did  my  duty  as  a 
good  dog!" 

And  thus  we  sat  long  and  silently  at 
the  bedside  of  the  child;  Rube  lay  in 
my  lap  as  in  the  old  days. 

The  joyous  and  blessed  Christmas 
Eve  descended  over  the  earth,  and 
spoke  to  us  of  love  and  peace.  Our 
hands  were  closely  locked  in  true  Chris- 
tian'thankfulness.  Aye,  love  and  peace 
over  the  wide  world,  love  and  peace  in 
the  narrow  world  of  our  house. 

Mark  you  their  blessed  influence? 
When  have  we  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes  so  lovingly,  my  Gretchen  and  I? 
No  shadow,  no  grudge,  between  us. 

You,  too,  my  little  black  friend— you, 
too,  share  in  this  peace.  In  cold  and 
hunger  you  will  never  again  sit  on  the 
threshold,  and  cast  on  me  the  touching, 
imploring  gaze  of  a  dumb,  ill-treated 
brute— never  again! 

Softly  ticks  the  clock,  softly  rustle 
tiie  flr-tree*s  golden  streamers;  afid  soft- 
ly breathes  our  darling  child.  Abide 
with  us  ever  more,  love  and  peace. 


MARS  AS  A  WORLD. 


During  the  early  months  of  last  year 
many  astronomers  directed  their  "optic- 
tubes"  to  the  ruddy  disc  of  Mars,  which 
was  then  conspicuously  visible  in  the 
midnight  sky.  The  planet  did  not  ap- 
proach the  earth  so  closely  as  It  some- 
times does  in  Its  periodical  visitations, 
but  it  was  high  above  the  horizon,  and 
therefore  well  situated  for  observation. 
Startling  discoveries  were  scarcely  ex- 
pected, though  eager  eyes  were  strained 
in  the  effort  to  distinguish  new  and 
true  mailings  on  the  Martian  face.  But 
it  is,  perhaps.  Just  as  well  that  no  very 
novel  characteristics  were  observed;  for 
the  a;b8ence  of  new  information  en- 
ables fuller  consideration  to  be  given  to 


the  facts  already  available.  The  pres- 
ent thus  seems  an  appropriate  time  to 
make  a  general  survey  of  the  planet's 
features,  and  to  describe  some  explana- 
tions of  them  which  have  recently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  astronomers. 

The  first  duty  of  a  man  of  science  is 
to  observe  accurately  and  with  discrim- 
ination; the  next,  to  Interpret  his  con- 
tributions to  knowledge.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, much  easier  to  develop  keenness 
of  perception  than  It  Is  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  presented.  A  good 
telescope,  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  an 
acute  observer  will  add  more  to  as- 
tronomical knowledge  in  an  hour  than 
can  be  explained  In  a  lifetime;  so  facts 
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accumulate  far  more  rapidly  than  they 
can  be  read.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  celestial  matters.  For  a  long  time 
the  general  features  of  the  planet  Mars 
have  been  luiown.  A  comparatively 
small  telescope  shows  that  more  than 
half  the  surface  is  made  up  of  extensive 
regions  of  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  while 
the  remainder  consists  of  darker  blue- 
green  patches  and  two  white  "caps" 
around  the  poles.  Arguing  from  anal- 
ogy with  the  earth,  the  light  and  dark 
markings  which  constitute  nine-tenths 
of  the  area  of  Mars  are  held  to  repre- 
sent land  and  water.  But  which  is  land 
and  which  is  water  cannot  yet  be  defin- 
itely determined,  though  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  darker  portions  of 
the  surface  represent  Martian  oceans 
and  the  lighter  areas  land. 

THB  POLAR  REGIONS. 

The  "nature  of  the  polar  caps  is 
known  with  a  high  degree  of  probabil- 
ity. As  the  summer  advances  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  Mars,  the  white 
polar  region  is  seen  to  decrease  slowly 
until  it  becomes  so  small  as  to  be  invis- 
ible to  the  largest  telescopes.  This 
dwindling  has  not  merely  been  ob- 
served once  or  twice,  but  dozens  of 
times.  And  not  only  does  the  north  pol- 
ar cap  shrink  continuously  as  the  sum- 
mer sun  shines  more  strongly  upon  the 
boreal  hemisphere,  but  a  similar,  and 
Just  as  striking  a  diminution  takes 
place  round  the  south  pole  of  the  planet 
when  the  summer  season  is  advancing 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  of  l^lars. 
Day  by  day,  and  month  by  month,  the 
polar  caps  have  been  measured,  and 
their  decrease  of  size  has  been  proved 
to  take  place  concurrently  with  the 
progress  of  winter  to  summer  on  Mars. 
No  characteristic  of  the  planet  Is  known 
with  anything  like  the  same  certainty, 
and  none  admit  of  simpler  explanation. 
The  polar  caps  are  evidently  regions  of 
Ice  and  snow.  In  every  respect  similar 


to  our  arctic  and  antarctic  seas.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  in  either  the  northern  or 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  frozen  pol- 
ar sea  extends  its  limits;  but  its  growth 
is  checked  in  spring-time,  and  as  the  . 
summer  comes  on,  as  the  sun  climbs 
higher  and  higher  in  the  Martian  sky, 
the  sunbeams  gain  dally  in  strength 
and  directness  and  the  Ice  and  snow 
disappear  before  them. 

Polar  expeditions  on  the  earth  are  at- 
tended with  no  little  danger;  the  polar 
exploration  of  Mars  can  be  accom- 
plished without  loss  of  life  or  risk  of 
frost-bite,  and  with  a  greater  probabil- 
ity that  new  knowledge  will  be  ac- 
quired. Astronomers  are  the  explorers 
in  this  case,  and  by  their  telescopes 
they  have  been  able  to  find  out  much 
more  concerning  the  southern  frozen 
sea  of  Mars,  which,  at  its  nearest,  is 
thirty  million  miles  away,  than  is 
known  of  our  own  Antarctic  regions. 
In  1804,  when  the  planet  was  exception- 
ally well  situated  for  observation,  the 
appearance  and  changes  in  the  south 
polar  cap  were  made  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation by  Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  whose 
volume  on  "Mars'*  has  given  pleasure 
to  many,  and  will  frequently  be  re- 
ferred to  In  the  course  of  this  article. 

THE  llEL/riKG  OP  THB  SNOWS. 

Two  months  before  the  longest  day 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  of  Mars  the 
polar  cap  was  seen  at  Mr.  Loweirs  ob- 
servatory as  an  unbroken  waste  of 
white  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
across.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
this  Martian  ice  and  snow  disappeared 
dally,  melted  by  the  sun's  rays,  and,  as 
it  melted,  a  dark  band  appeared  sur- 
rounding It  on  all  sides.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  this  dark  blue  ring 
was  water  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  polar  snow,  which  Interpretation  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  as  the  white 
cap  dwindled  the  band  kept  pace  with 
It,  and  persistently  bordered  the  disap- 
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pearing  crown.  Moreover,  It  was  the 
color  of  water,  and  the  light  coming 
from  It  was  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  reflected  from  water  sur- 
faces on  the  earth.  From  these  facts, 
then,  astronomers  are  led  to  belleye— 
and  the  belief  amounts  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty—that water  exists  on  Mars,  both 
in  the  solid  form  as  snow  and  ice  and 
in  the  liquid  condition. 

Dr.  Nansen  found  the  basin  of  the 
Arctic  Sea  much  deeper  than  had  been 
anticipated;  but  the  rapid  and  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  polar  cap  and  sea  on 
Mars  points  exactly  to  an  opposite  con- 
dition of  things.  Apparently  only  a 
small  thickness  of  snow  covers  the 
polar  land  in  winter,  and  the  water 
formed  when  this  melts  is  very  shallow. 
The  actual  depth  of  the  polar  basin  can- 
not, however,  be  decided,  for,  so  far  as 
telescopic  observations  go,  the  same  ap- 
pearances would  be  presented  whether 
the  snow  and  water  were  a  yard  or  a 
mile  deep. 

The  absence  of  a  great  oceanic  de- 
pression at  the  polar  regions  of  Mars 
seems  to  be  tsrpical  of  the  whole  of  the 
planet  On  the  earth,  if  all  the  land 
were  rolled  out  flat,  so  as  to  "make  an 
even  surface,  the  top  of  the  surface 
would  be  about  two  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level,  while  the  ocean  basin, 
if  similarly  smoothed,  would  be  about 
two  miles  below  sea-level.  On  Mars, 
however,  the  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  average  land  surface  and  sea 
bottom  Is  probably  extremely  slight,  so 
that  a  comparatively  small  volume  of 
water  is  able  to  submerge  a  large  area. 
The  course  of  events  which  follow  the 
melting  of  the  polar  cap  indicate  that 
such  is  the  case.  We  are  at  present  so 
well  off  for  water  that  the  melting  of 
polar  snow  and  ice  in  the  summer 
makes  no  appreciable  difference  to  the 
sea-level.  But  on  Mars  the  unlocking 
of  the  frozen  seas  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  annual  inundation  of 
the  Nile  is  to  the  Fellaheen  of  Egypt. 


THB  GANAL8. 

Mr.  Lowell's  observations  show  that 
the  polar  sea  which  has  its  source  in  the 
melted  snow  plays  det/^  em  machina  to 
all  the  subsequent  seasonal  changes  on 
the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  wonder- 
ful "canals"  or  "channels**  which  were 
discovered  in  1877,  but  the  reality  of 
which  was  doubted  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  is  not  yet  beyond  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  hypercritical  astrono- 
mers, seem  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
melting  of  the  polar  snow  for  the  water 
to  fill  them.  So  soon  as  the  change 
from  snow  to  water  is  thoroughly  un- 
der way  the  canals  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, and  the  first  to  become  visible 
are  those  nearer  the  polar  sea— those. 
In  fact,  which  would  be  first  reached 
by  the  wave  of  water  moving  Into 
warmer  latitudes  on  Mars.  Eventually 
the  orange-red  areas  of  the  planet— the 
regions  regarded  as  continents— are 
seen  to  be  traversed  by  canals,  which 
cross  the  desert-like  ground  In  every 
direction,  as  fine,  straight,  dark  lines 
starting  from  bays  and  running  to  defin- 
ite centres  like  the  paths  in  an  orna- 
mental garden  run  towards  the  fiower- 
beds. 

What  the  canals  on  Mars  exactly  are 
it  is  difllcult  to  say.  The  narrowest  of 
them  cantkot  be  much  less  than  thirty 
miles  wide,  and  the  average  width  is 
about  fifty  miles,  and  one  measures 
3,500  miles.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  though  these  lines  ap- 
pear perfectly  straight,  they  may  not 
be  absolutely  so,  for  the  finest  tele- 
scope in  the  world  could  not  reveal  a 
deviation  of  less  than  fifteen  miles  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  general  canal 
course.  The  best  Instruments  are  thus 
only  coarse  analyzers  of  optical  feat- 
tures,  and  astronomers  cannot  be  sure 
that  what  is  seen  by  their  aid  repre- 
sents the  ultimate  character  of  the 
view.  This  fact  has  given  a  basis  to 
the  suggestion  that  possibly  the  canals 
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wind  to  and  fro  after  the  manner  of  ter- 
restrial rivers,  the  details  being  too 
minute  to  be  separately  discerned;  but 
no  evidence  can  be  brought  forward 
either  for  or  against  this  view. 

The  network  of  lines  upon  the  surface 
of  Mars  has  been  seen  by  many  astron- 
omers, and  many  have  attempted  to  in- 
terpret them,  most  of  the  explanations 
being  plausible,  but  none  convincing. 
If  we  consider  the  land  sui-face  of  Mars 
to  be  of  a  softer  nature  than  the  crust 
of  the  earth— to  be,  in  fact,  similar  in 
constitution  to  our  own  desert  regions, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  color,  the 
flow  of  water  produced  by  the  rapid 
melting  of  the  polar  snows  would  soon 
wear  a  way  through  It  A  narrow 
oanal  cut  in  the  dry  season  would  be- 
come filled  in  the  wet  season  and  the 
overflowing  water  would  make  a  much 
wider  channel  for  itself.  Bach  annual 
flood  might  thus  flow  into  wider  limits, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  a  broad  canal 
would  appear.  This  suggestion  Is  put 
forward  because.  Judging  from  the  tre- 
mendous labor  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  even  a  small  canal  upon  the 
earth,  it  seems  impossible  that  furrows 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles  wide 
could  be  cut  along  the  surface  of  Mars. 
But  that  is  because  things  are  consid- 
ered too  much  from  the  terrestrial  point 
of  view,  the  practicability  of  engineer- 
ing projects  on  Mars  being  estimated 
in  the  light  of  engineering  experience 
on  the  earth.  It  may  be  as  easy  for 
Martian  engineers  to  plough  a  canal 
thirty  miles  wide  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet  as  it  Is  to  wear  away  the  soft 
banks  of  rivers  on  the  earth  by  playing 
upon  them  with  Jets  of  water  under 
hydraulic  pressure.  On  the  Mississippi 
enormous  portions  of  the  crumbling 
bank  have  been  scoured  out  in  this  way 
so  as  to  confine  the  river  to  a  certain 
channel.  The  labor  involved  in  the 
construction  of  a  canal  cm  Mars  would 
probably  be  little  more  than  that  em- 
ployed in  regulating  the  fiow   of    the 


Mississippi,  even  If  no  better  means  of 
excavation  were  available.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  within  the  bounds  of  legiti- 
mate supposition  to  think  that  Martians 
would  possess  much  more  efTective  ap- 
pliances than  are  known  to  us.  Read- 
ers of  Mr.  H.  <}.  Wells's  "War  of  the 
Worlds"  will  remember  how  cleverly 
he  has  utilized  this  idea  in  his  fantas- 
tic St<MT. 

IBBIGATION  OF  MAB8. 

A  very  attractive  explanation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  canals  upon  Mars  as 
the  snow  cap  dies  away  has  'been  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Lowell.  He  holds  that 
what  are  regarded  as  canals  are  not 
•canals  at  all,  but  strips  of  fertilised 
land  bordering  a  thread  of  water  too 
small  to  be  perceptible.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  Mars  appears  to  be 
badly  ofiT  for  water,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, if  there  be  any,  are  dependent 
upon  the  melting  of  the  polar  snows  for 
practically  their  whole  supply.  In  this 
case  crops  could  only  be  cultivated 
along  strips  of  land  bordering  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  water  Is  made 
to  flow.  Mr.  Lowell  suggests  that  to 
be  able  to  live  at  all,  the  Martians  have 
had  to  develop  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigation,  and  only  on  these  irrigated 
bands  does  vegetation  flourish,  the 
great  regions  of  reddlsh-ochre  tint  be- 
ing dreary  wastes  of  desert  land,  from 
which  all  organic  life  has  long  been 
driven. 

The  scarcity  of  water  on  Mars  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  planet's 
great  age  and  small  size.  Mars  Is  not 
a  flery  youth  in  the  planetary  family, 
but  is  well  advanced  In  years,  and  rela- 
tively much  older  than  the  earth.  He 
is  smaller,  too,  for  seven  planets  of  his 
size  would  be  required  to  build  up  one 
globe  as  large  as  the  earth.  As  a  con- 
sequence, his  duration  of  life,  from  the 
time  when  he  was  hurled  into  the  blue 
as    a    nebulous    mass  until    he  rolls 
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through  space  as  dead  as  the  moon,  Is 
less  than  that  of  the  earth;  for  the 
smaller  the  planet,  the  quicker  must  It 
cool  down,  and  when  the  internal  heat 
is  gone,  life,  as  we  know  It,  becomes 
impossible.  In  ell  probability  a  planet 
dries  up  with  advancing  years,  the 
water  sinking  from  the  surface  to  the 
Interior,  leaving  the  ocean  floors  as  dry 
as  they  now  are  upon  our  satellite. 
Water  is  also  used  up  by  chemical  com- 
bination with  various  substances,  com- 
mon Instances  of  this  kind  being  afTord- 
ed  by  plaster  of  Paris  and  cement.  Mars 
has  apparently  not  yet  lost  all  its  water, 
but  the  supply  seems  to  be  very  limited, 
Sand  tiie  problem  of  husbanding  what  is 
available,  and  of  utilizing  it  for  the 
purpooes  of  irrigation,  must  be  to  the 
Martians  of  paramount  importance. 
Even  at  the  present  time  the  water 
question  has  to  be  very  seriously  con- 
sidered upon  the  earth;  but,  as  our  globe 
grows  old,  it  will  become  the  chief 
material  concern  of  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  humanity,  as  Mr.  Iiowell  shows 
it  now  is  on  Mars. 

Oases  in  martian  deserts. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  canals 
on  'Mars  (we  still  designate  them  by 
that  word,  spite  the  probability  that  it 
does  not  express  their  real  character)  is 
that  they  proceed  to  what  seems  centres 
in  the  middle  of  the  continental  area. 
These  dark  areas,  together  with  the 
canals  that  lead  to  them,  are  the  only 
markings  on  the  land  surface,  and  Mr. 
Lowell  regards  them  as  great  oases. 
The  majority  of  the  spots  are  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  across,  but  one  of  them 
is  more  than  five  hundred  miles  long 
and  three  hundred  miles  broad.  The 
spots,  like  the  canals,  become  more 
conspicuous  as  summer  advances,  the 
suggested  explanation  being  that  they 
are  areas  of  verdure,  which,  under  the 
waxing  warmth  of  the  sun*s  rays,  deep- 


en in  tint  and  increase  in  luxuriance. 
Their  evident  connection  with  the  sys- 
tem of  dark  lines  seen  upon  the  planet, 
their  regularity  of  form,  their  seasonal 
darkening,  and  their  distribution  over 
continental  regions,  give  support  to  the 
view  that  they  are  oases  in  the  midst 
of  Martian  deserts,  and  that  the  canals 
have  been  constructed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  irrigating  them.  Upon  these 
meadows  and  along  the  strips  of  land 
converging  to  them,  apparently  live 
whatever  forms  of  life  Mars  is  capable 
of  sustaining. 

DOUBLE  CANALS. 

These  interpretations  of  markings  on 
Mars  are  very  attractive,  and  they  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  the  phenomena 
seen;  but  one  remarkable  characteristic 
—the  doubling  of  the  canals— remains 
unintelligible.  There  Is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  under  good  observing  condi- 
tions, and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  Mar- 
tian year,  canals  which  had  previously 
been  seen  as  single  dark  lines  appear 
double.  Side  by  side,  like  the  twin  lines 
of  a  railroad,  the  two  canals  run  to- 
gether for  hundreds  and,  sometimes, 
for  thousands  of  miles,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  ibeing  from  about  fifty  to 
two  hundred  miles.  All  the  canals  are 
not  seen  double  at  the  same  time,  or  an 
optical  delusion  (If  nothing  worse) 
might  be  suspected.  Different  canals 
become  duplicated  at  different  times, 
but  seasonable  changes  appear  to  gov- 
ern the  twining  of  all  of  them.  Follow- 
ing up  the  idea  that  the  so-called  can- 
els  are  strips  of  cultivated  land,  Mr. 
Lowell  suggests  that  the  doubling  is 
caused  by  changes  In  the  character  of 
the  vegetation.  It  is  not  difl3cult  to 
conceive  of  crops  ripening  first  near  the 
narrow  streak  of  water  which  fertilizes 
them,  and  afterwards  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  cultivated  belt;  and.  if 
vegetation  on  Mars  is  light-colored  at 
one  period  of  its  growth,  and  dark-col- 
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ored  at  another,  the  duplication  of  the 
lines  piay  be  on  effect  produced  by  the 
progressive  ripening  from  the  middle  of 
the  fertile  belts  outwards.  There  is 
nothing  very  Improbable  about  this 
view;  nevertheless,  it  Is  not  an  alto- 
gether satisfactory  solution  of  the  puz- 
zle. In  fact,  the  double  canals  on  Mars 
tantalize  astronomers  by  their  extraor- 
dinary appearance,  and  the  confession 
has  to  be  made  that  the  mystery  they 
contain  has  yet  to  be  unravelled. 

fiaASH  lights. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  canals 
on  Mars  are  duplicated  by  the  inliabl- 
tants  to  call  the  attention  of  terrestrial 
astronomers  to  their  planet— that,  in 
fact,  they  are  signals  for  us  to  decipher. 
From  their  great  length  and  their  de- 
velopment with  the  seasons,  this  opin- 
ion seems  quite  untenable,  flattering 
though  it  is  to  the  human  mind.  Cer- 
tain bright  flashes,  occasionally  seen, 
possess  the  characteristics  of  signals  to 
a  far  greater  degree.  Mr.  Lowell  ob- 
served two  flashes  of  this  kind  in  1804, 
but  he  regards  them  as  due  to  light  re- 
flected from  an  ice-slope.  His  pictur- 
esque description  gives  the  facts  addi- 
tional interest:— "As  I  was  watching 
the  planet,"  he  says,  "I  saw  suddenly 
two  pofnts  like  stars  flash  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  polar  cap.  Dazzlingly 
bright  upon  the  duller  white  back- 
ground of  the  snow,  these  stars  shone 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  slowly  dis- 
appeared.   The  seeing  at  the  time  wos 
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though  no  intelligence  lay  behind  the. 
action  of  these  lights,  they  were  none 
the  less  startling  for  being  Nature's 
own  flash  lights  across  one  hundred 
millions  of  miles  of  space.  It  had  taken 
them  nine  minutes  to  make  the  journey; 
nine  minutes  before  they  had  reached 
earth  they  had  ceased  to  be  on  Mars, 
and  after  their  travel  of  one  hundred 
million  of  miles  found  to  note  them  but 
one  watcher,  alone  on  a  hill-top  with 
the  dawn." 

These  bright  flashes  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  bright  prominences 
sometimes  observed  on  the  planet's 
edge.  The  later  were  seen  for  the  flrst 
time  in  1800,  and  have  since  been  de- 
tected on  every  occasion  when  Mars  oc- 
cupied a  good  position  in  the  heavens. 
They  may  be  mountain-tops  capped 
with  snow  like  our  own  mountains,  or 
they  may  be  white  clouds  floating  in 
the  Martian  atmosphere.  Accepting 
the  later  interpretation  (and  it  Is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two),  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  Mars  has  an  atmosphere 
similar  to  that  surrounding  the  earth, 
and  with  clouds  moving  in  it.  Strange 
flocculent  white  patches  sometimes  cov- 
er up  permanent  markings  on  the  plan- 
et's face,  and  their  appearance,  as  well 
as  their  evanescent  character,  afford 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  clouds  In 
the  Martian  sky. 

POSSIBLB  FORMS  OF  LIFB. 

Mars  thus  possesses  so  many  features 
in  common  with  the  earth  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  thought  that  it 
also  has  Inhabitants.  This  is,  however, 
by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Martian  folk  are  constituted  in  the 
same  way  as  human  beings;  indeed, 
every  consideration  points  to  the  con- 
trary. Whatever  atmosphere  exists  on 
Mars  must  be  much  thinner  than  ours, 
and  far  too  rare  to  sustain  the  life  of 
a  people  with  our  limited  lung  capacity. 
A  race  with  immense  chests  could  live 
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under  such  conditions,  or  a  folk  with 
gills  like  fishes  could  pass  a  comfort- 
able existence  in  spite  of  the  rarefied 
air.  The  character  of  life  anywhere  is. 
In  fact,  moulded  by  the  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  these  are  known  to 
be  different  on  Mars  from  what  they 
are  on  the  earth,  Martian  inhabitants 
must  have  developed  peculiar  charac- 
teristics in  order  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  environments— the  forms  of 
life  capable  of  flourishing  in  attenuated 
air  have  survived,  while  those  requir- 
ing denser  air  have  dropped  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Mars  is  not  the  only  fact  which  sug- 
gests that  the  inhabitants  of  that  plan- 
et are  not  fashioned  after  the  image  of 
man.  It  is  known  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  doubt  that  the  force  with  which 
a  substance  is  attracted  to  the  surface 
of  Mars  is  but  little  more  than  a  third 
as  strong  as  it  is  on  the  earth;  or,  to 
express  the  point  in  figures,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  on  the  earth  would  only 
weigh  thirty-eight  pounds  on  Mars  if 
tested  in  a  spring  balance.  In  conse- 
quence of  thft  weaker  pull,  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  perform 
astonishing  feats  on  Mars  without  ex- 
cessive muscular  exertion.  A  man  who 
could  jump  five  feet  here  could  top  fif- 
teen there;  he  could  lift  three  hundred- 
weight by  putting  out  the  same  strength 
as  is  required  to  raise  one  hundred- 
weight on  the  earth;  he  could  spring 
across  a  road  as  easily  as  he  now  leaps 
over  a  mud  puddle,  and  a  couple  of 
bounds  would  carry  him  to  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  stairs. 

l^ut,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
smaller  the  planet,  and,  consequently, 
the  less  pull  of  gravity  at  its  surface, 
the  greater  Is  the  probability  that  its 
Inhabitants  are  giants  compared  with 
us.  Terrestrial  giants  are  generally 
weak  in  the  knees;  they  are  crushed  by 
their  own  weight  But  on  Mars  they 
would  only  weigh  one-third  as  much. 


and  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  move 
ahout  in  a  sprightly  fashion,  so  that 
an  elephant  there  might  be  quite  a  nim- 
ble animal.  Mr.  Lowell  has  pointed  out 
that  to  place  the  Martians  under  the 
same  condition  as  those  In  which  we 
exist  the  average  inhabitant  must  be 
considered  to  be  three  times  as  large 
and  three  times  as  heavy  as  the  average 
human  being;  and  the  strength  of  the 
Mars  folk  must  exceed  ours  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  the  bulk  and  weight, 
for  their  muscles  would  be  twenty-sev- 
en times  more  effective.  When  this 
fact  is  considered,  and  also  the  de- 
creased weight  of  bodies  on  Mars,  it 
appears  that  one  Martian  could  do  as 
much  work  as  fifty  or  sixty  men.  A 
Martian  coalman  could  carry  two  and 
a  half  tons  with  as  little  fatigue  as  our 
own  merchant  can  shoulder  one  hun- 
dred-weight, and  a  Martian  navvy  dig- 
ging a  canal  could  easily  throw  over 
his  shoulder  a  spade  of  earth  so  enor- 
mous that  if  a  terrestrial  excavator  saw 
it  he  would  consider  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
by  a  man  In  a  day. 

TELBSOOPIO    LIMITATIONS. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  fhese  statements  as  to  the  capabil- 
ity of  doing  work  on  Mars  and  on  the 
earth  are  mere  speculations,  for  they 
are  physical  facts  deduced  from  accu- 
rate determinations  of  the  size  and 
mass  of  the  planet  But  unlmpeacha- 
'ble  as  is  the  evidence  of  smaller  gravl- 
tative  force  at  the  surface  of  Mars,  and 
logical  as  may  be  the  deductions  there- 
from, no  mathematical  calculations,  nor 
the  finest  optical  instruments  at  present 
known,  nor  the  acutest  reasoning,  can 
afford  the  faintest  information  as  to 
the  forms  of  life  upon  the  planet  There 
Is  as  yet  no  possibility  of  seeing  any- 
thing upon  Mars  less  than  thirty  miles 
across,  and  even  a  city  of  this  dimen- 
sion would  only  he  visible  as  a  minute 
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speck.  Oar  telescopes  are  thus  not 
powerful  enough  to  reveal  any  details 
which  would  prove  the  existence  of 
sentient  beings.  All  that  can  be  said  Is 
that  Mars  is  like  the  earth  in  so  many 
respects  that  if  life  can  exist  anywhere 
beyond  the  earth,  it  exists  there.  But 
when  we  think  of  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  life  the  earth  bears  at  this  age, 
and  looking  backwards  along  the  cor- 
ridors of  time,  we  regard  the  strange 
creatures  which  were  prominent  In  past 
.epochs,  we  realize  how  Inexplicably 
varied  is  animated  nature,  and  are 
forced  to  confess  that  life  on  Mars  may 
differ  as  much  from  our  knowledge  of 
vitality  as  the  simple  structure   of    a 
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Jelly-fish  differs  from  the  complicated 
system  of  man. 

We  look  at  the  *brlght  orange-red  disc 
of  the  planet  as  it  glitters  upon  the 
vault  of  heaven,  and  we  cherish  the 
thought  that  it  bears  life  of  a  higher 
form  than  the  earth  can  boast.  '*Up 
there  in  that  beautiful  star,  are  angels," 
says  the  mother  to  her  child.  The 
thought  is  inspiring,  but  it  is  also  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  earth  appears 
as  a  lovely  celestial  object  to  Martian 
folk;  it  Is  thehr  evening  star,  and  if 
there  are  mothers  on  the  planet,  they 
probably  point  out  our  globe  to  their 
children  as  the  place  of  rest  and  peace 
where  the  righteous  find  their  reward. 
R,  A.  Ch-egory, 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  TAMBALA  CHALMERS. 


"Oh,  yes,  old  Chalmers  is  here  still,** 
said  M'Kechnle,  In  answer  to  a  question 
of  mine.  "Not  at  the  Mission,  of  course, 
but—" 

"Why,  of  course?"  I  put  in,  hastily 
withdrawing  my  legs  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  small  boy  and  a  large 
bucket  of  water,  on  their  way  aft  The 
Explorer's  deck  space  was  limited,  and, 
as  O'Eellly  had  Just  opened  the  hatch  to 
get  out  some  stores,  we  had  been 
obliged  to  remove  our  long  chairs  from 
that  haven  of  refuge. 

"Oh!  I  keep  forgetting  that  you're 
new  to  the  country,"  said  M'Kechnle, 
not  without  a  quizzical  gleam  In  his 
eye.  "You'll  hear  the  whole  story  soon 
enough.  Chalmers  had  got  above  him- 
self, you  know— bad  attack  of  swelled 
head,  following  on  a  visit  to  Cape  Town 
—and  began  setting  the  clergy  right  on 
doctrinal  points.  So  there  was  nothbig 
for  It  but  to  part" 

"Is  that  the  true  version?"  I  asked,  for 
there  was  an  odd  dryness  In  his  enun- 


ciation which  aroused  my  suspicions.  I 
knew  Mac  of  old— In  fact,  we  had  been 
at  school  together,  many  years  before 
either  of  us  ever  thought  of  coming  to 
Central  Africa. 

"I  was  not  there  when  It  happened," 
he  replied,  with  dignity.  "And  you  will 
please  to  remember  that  I  am  In  the 
service  of  the  Mission." 

"Oh!  all  right,"  I  muttered,  hastily. 
"But  what  about  Chalmers?  Where  is 
he  now?" 

"He  works  for  Kalkbrenner— Fer- 
relra.  Kalkbrenner  &  Co.,  you  know. 
Old  Kalkbrenner  gives  him  £50  a  year 
and  a  house,  and  finds  him  well  worth 
it;  for.  after  all,  he's  an  honest  fellow, 
and  capable  in  his  way,  though  he  is 
such  a  terribly  pragmatical  old  ass. 
You'll  see  him  when  we  get  to  Port 
Livingstone.  Kalkbrenner  has  a  store 
•and  a  coffee  plantation  there,  and 
Chalmers  looks  after  them,  and  keeps 
the  books,  and  pays  the  boys,  and  all.** 
"How  did  he  get  that  name?" 
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"Picked  It  up  at  one  of  the  Missions, 
I  suppose,  and  It  sticks  to  him.  He's 
been  quite  a  traveller,  has  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. Went  down  to  Kllwa,  first  of 
all.  In  a  slave-gang,  when  he  was  a  lad- 
die of  ten  or  twelve— he  was  called 
Tamhala  then—was  put  on  board  a 
dhow  and  taken  off  by  a  British  man- 
o'-war,  and  landed  at  Zanzibar.  Then 
he  came  up  country  with  Bishop 
Steere  to  try  and  find  his  own  people 
again,  and  finally  drifted  to  this  neigh- 
borhood. He*s  seen  a  deal  of  life  one 
way  and  another.  When  he  was  bap- 
tized Ee  was  called  David  and  his  full 
name  on  the  Church  Register  Is  David 
Tambala  Chalmers.*' 

"Tambala  means  a  cock,  doesn't  It?" 
I  asked.  I  was  making  tentative 
plunges  Into  the  native  language  with 
the  help  of  the  Mission  grammar  and 
dictionary. 

"Yes— suits  him  best  of  the  three,  I 
think.  But  you'll  see  for  yourself.  He's 
a  caution." 

I  believe  that,  as  we  thus  conversed, 
we  were  about  six  miles  from  Port  Liv- 
ingstone, a«  the  crow  flies.  But  un- 
luckily, as  some  one  has  remarked,  we 
were  not  crows;  and  the  winding  course 
of  the  river,  the  strength  of  Its  current 
(It  was  at  this  time  In  full  flood),  the 
state  of  the  Explorer's  engines,  and  the 
general  cussedness  of  things  delayed 
our  arrival  till  sunset  on  the  following 
day. 

I  saw  before  <me  a  neat,  white- 
washed house,  grass-thatched,  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  veranda,  and  shad- 
ed by  a  group  of  fan-palms.  Down  the 
path  which  led  from  the  front  door 
came  a  tall  native,  dressed  in  a  linen 
suit  with  a  pith  helmet  on  his  head. 

"There  he  is,"  said  M'Kechnie— "I 
suppose  he  Is  coming  on  board." 

It  took  some  time  to  get  the  Explorer 
warped  in  to  the  bank,  and  while  this 
was  taking  place  I  lost  sight  of  the 
white  figure  in  a  crowd  of  shouting, 
hurrying    natives;    indeed,  I   was   so 


much  absorbed  In  the  details  of  the 
scene— it  was  my  first  experience  of  the 
country  that  had  Interested  me  all  my 
life— that  I  forgot  all  about  him  for  a 
while.  Presently  I  became  aware  that 
the  boy  who  had  been  attending  on  me 
during  the  voyage— himself  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Mission— was  standing  be- 
side me  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

"This  is  Dr.  Chalmers,  sir!"  he  said, 
with  the  air  of  one  exhibltiog  a  valu- 
able and  Interesting  product  of  the 
country,  and  waved  hiis  hand  majesti- 
cally towards  the  individual  In  ques- 
tion, who  raised  his  helmet,  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  sweeping  bow. 

"Mr.  Hay,  sir,  I  have  much  pleasure 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  have 
heard  of  you  from  Mr.  Vyner,  sir.  He 
tells  me  you  come  to  assist  him  In  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  this  country. 
It  Is  a  fine  country,  sir— a  mag-ni-fi-cent 
country;  but  we  need  appliances,  the 
appliances  of  civilization." 

I  felt  inclined  to  sit  down  and  gasp 
feebly— quite  overwhelmed  by  this  tor- 
rent of  eloquence— delivered  quietly 
enough,  and  with  a  fairly  good  English 
accent.  How  much  more  I  might  have 
heard  about  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  appliances  of  civilization  I 
cannot  tell— M'Kechnie  Intervened. 

"I  say,  Chalmers,  can  you  put  Mr. 
Hay  up  for  the  night?  He  won't  be 
able  to  start  for  Masuku  this  evening." 

"Oh,  yes-s!"  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  with 
dignity.  "Mr.  Vyner  wrote  to  me  that 
Mr.  Hay  was  coming,  and  directed  me 
to  have  an  apartment  in  readiness.  It 
was  ready  yesterday,  Mr.  M'Kechnie, 
and  I  have  called  Mr.  Hay's  carriers; 
they  will  start  tomorrow  at  peep  oi; 
day." 

M'Kechnie  attempted  no  reply— he 
was  probably  appalled  at  the  splendor 
of  Dr.  Chalmers's  diction;  but  he  stole 
a  sly  wink  at  me. 

At  this  Juncture  the  Explorer's  skip- 
per walked  up,  red  in  the  face  from  re- 
cent exertions,  and    mopping   himself 
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with  a  handkerchief  originally  intended 
for  the  native  trade,  and  conspicuously 
adorned  with  palm-trees  and  elephants. 

"Hey!  here's  the  Reverend  Doctor! 
How's  yourself,  me  boy?  and  how's  the 
missis?" 

Dr.  Chalmers  drew  himself  up  with 
dignity.  "Circumstances  have  occurred 
to  postpone  my  marriage,"  he  said, 
freezingly;  and  his  eye  rested  on 
'M'Kech^ie  with  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  say  that,  but  for  that  gentle- 
man's presence,  he  would  have  said 
more. 

O'Reilly  slapped  him  on  the  b«dL  mm!  • 
laughed  uproariously. 

"Parson  forbidden  the  banns,  hey, 
Chalmers?  Sure,  and  it's  myself  would 
be  doing  the  same  if  I  were  he,  an'  you 
af ther  thryin'  to  inveigle  me  best  dairy- 
maid." 

The  native  did  not  reply.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  did  not  enjoy 
O'Reilly's  chaff,  but  he  betrayed  no  an- 
noyance, only  turned  to  me  and  asked 
quietly  if  I  would  like  to  come  ashore 
now.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  was 
only  his  choice  of  words  that  was  some- 
what extravagant;  there  were  no  Chris- 
ty Minstrel  antics  about  him,  and,  in 
manner  at  least,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
—with  no  disrespect  to  our  tempestuous 
but  good-natured  friend— that  he  was 
more  of  a  gentleman  than  O'Reilly. 

"What's  this  about  his  marriage?"  I 
asked  M'Kechnie,  presently.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers having  gone  ashore  to  get  my  lug- 
gage taken  up  to  the  house,  while 
O'Reilly  was  superintending  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  same  out  of  the  hold. 

"I  don't  quite  know.  I've  been  away 
down  river  for  the  last  three  months; 
I  heard  about  it  from  O'Reilly,  but,  you 
know,  a  story  with  him  never  loses  in 
the  telling—" 

"What's  that?"  exclaimed  the  sub- 
ject of  this  last  remark,  who  was  near- 
er us  at  the  moment  than  M'Kechnie 
bargained  for.  "Me.  the  veracious 
chronicler  of  British   Equatoria?     Me, 


that  carries  a  note-book  and  a  fountain 
pen  in  me  pockets,  an^  it's  downright  ill 
I've  been  with  sucking  the  ink  of  that 
same  when  it  wouldn't  draw,  not  to 
mintion  the  ink  dryin'  up  wid  the  cli- 
mate, to  stand  before  the  thermometer 
and  note  the  exact  timperature  for  fear 
I'd  be  forgettin'  it  when  I  wrote  me 
diary  at  night!" 

"We're  all  looking  forward  to  the 
book  you're  going  to  write  when  you 
go  home,  O'Reilly,"  said  M'Kechnie. 

"And  yet  you'll  not  trust  me  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  doctor  there  an'  his  col- 
leen dhu?— for  colleen  bawn  she  is  not, 
thou^  aa  Ikurty  an'  neat  a  crathur  of 
her  color  as  ever  rv©  aettiu  Faith,  I've 
had  thoughts  of  asking  her  to  be  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  meself;  but  then,  you  see,  I'd 
be  afther  havin'  to  git  a  dispinsation, 
an'  our  clargy  is  terribly  down  on  mixed 
mar'ges  of  late.  Not  to  mintion  that 
Mozambique  is  the  nearest  place  it 
could  be  got." 

"Never  heed  his  clavers.  Hay,"  said 
M'Kechnie.  "The  matter  seems  to  be 
that  Chalmers,  who  is  a  widower  of 
some  years'  standing,  and  has  two  lit- 
tle girls  under  ten— I'm  sorry  for  him 
myself,  for  he's  anxious  to  do  his  duty 
and  bring  them  up  decently,  and  it's 
sore  on  a  man,  as  you'll  allow— wanted 
to  marry  one  of  the  Christian  girls  at 
the  Mission." 

"Well,  and  why  shouldn't  he?  Is 
there  any  just  cause  or  impediment?"* 

M'Kechnie  seemed  slightly  embar- 
rassed. 

"They  say  the  girl  herself  didn't 
want  him.  And,  of  course,  Dr.  Angus 
couldn't  help  that." 

"Thaf  s  the  offeecial  varsion,  Mac,  me 
bhoy,"  said  O'Reilly,  with  exaggerated 
mimicry  of  M'Kechnie's  accent,  which, 
by-the-by,  was  broad  enough  to  sit  on, 
and  he  rather  prided  himself  on  It 
"Dr.  Angus  didn't  want  to  lose  a  useful 
crathur,  and  Mrs.  A.'s  pet  pupil— an* 
them  at  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
her  trainin'— fi8  they  would  do  If  she 
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married  out  of  the  Mission.  So,  when 
that's  the  state  of  things  at  headquar- 
ters, an'  you  get  asked  in  a  tone  of 
Daniel-come-to-Judgment,  'Do  you  want 
to  have  this  man?'  what  would  you  ex- 
pect a  colleen  to  do,  eh,  sir?  It's  a  clear 
case  of  intimidation— not  intimidation 
with  black  thorns  an'  hot  water,  may 
be.  6ul— "  .     ' 

*'Oh!  get  away  with  you  and  your 
black  th6ms!"  exclaimed  Mac,  strug- 
gling between  amusement  and  annoy- 
ance. "Don't  listen  to  O'Reilly,  he  Just 
hayers  even  on.  You  see  Lucy's  been 
in  the  Mission  from  a  child;  the  An- 
guses  really  stand  in  the  place  of  par- 
ents to  her,  and  they're  naturally  anx- 
ious she  should  make  a  good  choice. 
And,  of  course,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory for  her  to  remain  in  the  Mis- 
sion." 

*'But  supposing  she  really  cared  for 
him,  would  they  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  that  case?  Is  she  so  very 
young?" 

"She's  older  than  most  of  these  girls 
when  they  marry.  But  here  comes  our 
friend,"  said  honest  Mac,  evidently 
glad  to  change  the  subject. 

My  goods  had  been  got  ashore,  and 
the  three  of  us  eat  down  in  the  veranda 
to  the  meal  which  Chalmers  had  pro- 
vided "as  per  instructions  of  Mr.  Vy- 
ner,"  as  he  confided  to  me.  I  had  the 
less  scruple  in  extending  my  employer's 
hospitality  to  M'Kechnie  and  O'Reilly, 
as  the  latter  had  contributed  nobly  to 
this  entertainment  out  of  the  Explor- 
er's stores.  We  had  tinned  salmon  and 
sardines  for  entries,  and  canned 
peaches  for  sweets;  while  three  fowls 
had  been  slain  and  served  up  to  us  in 
the  shape  of  soup  and  curry,  accom- 
panied by  locally-grown  rice  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  infin- 
ite varieties  of  beans  wherein  the  soul 
of  tiie  African  delights.  Moreover, 
there  were  European  vegetables,  di- 
minutive and  heartless  cabbages,  very 
crude  potatoes,  the  size  of  small  mar- 


bles, and  tumii>s  not  much  bigger,  but 
of  excellent  fiavor,  which  Chalmers  had 
raised  in  his  own  garden,  and  i^ow  pro- 
duced as  freewill  offerings  out  of  the 
pride  and  vain-glory  of  his  heart 

He  did  not  wait  on  us  himself,  but  he 
stood  by  and  directed  the  movements 
of  two  fiannel-sbirted  boys,  with  an  air 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
most  majestic  and  highly-trained  of 
butlers.  The  lemonade  and  soda-water, 
however,  he  brought  and  uncorked  him- 
self, observing  that  the  boys  were  "un- 
used to  tiiese  appliances." 

O'Beilly  sipped  at  his  glass,  put  it 
down,  and  looked  round  in  a  puzzled 
sort  of  way,  as  if  the  beverage  were  in- 
complete, but  nothing  else  appeared  to 
be  forthcoming.  He  then  turned  to  us 
with  a  kind  of  apologetic  and  admoni- 
tory cough,  as  though  expecting  us  to 
supply  the  omission;  but  Mac  and  my- 
self became  suddenly  obtuse,  and  wait- 
ed, with  interest,  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

"Faith,  then,  Chalmers,  my  Jewel,"  he 
burst  out  at  last,  "do  ye  always  serve 
your  eoda-water  neat?" 

"Messrs.  Kalkbrenner  and  Ferreira" 
—(I  could  see  that  he  loved  to  roll  out 
the  firm's  name  in  full  whenever  he  got 
the  chance)— "do  not  keep  alcholic 
liquors  in  stock,  sir;  except  as  medical 
comforts,  sir—" 

"Bedad,  that's  queer  then,"  said 
O'Reilly,  in  a  stage  aside  to  myself, 
"for  one  of  them's  a  German  Jew,  and 
the  other's  a  Hollander  Jew  or  a  Porta- 
gee— I'm  not  sure  which.  It's  against 
nature,  so  it  is.  .  .  Chalmers,  alanna," 
he  went  on  aloud,  "can  ye  tell  me  on 
your  conscience  an'  honor— which  we 
all  know  are  very  honorable  an'  con- 
scientious entirely— that  ye  don't  re- 
quire them  medical  comforts  every  day 
of  your  life,  an'  frequent  in  the  course 
of  the  day?" 

Dr.  Chalmers  looked  fixedly  at  a 
point  on  the  landscape,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  perspective. 
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was  immediately  behind  and  above 
O'  RelUy's  head. 

"I  am  a  total  abstainer.  Captain 
O'ReiUy." 

("He  is  that,"  said  Mac,  aside  to  me. 
"I'll  say  that  for  him.") 

"And  ye  never  talce  a  holiday,  then?" 
asked  O'Reilly,  unaibashed. 

To  which  Dr.  Chalmers  vouchsafed 
no  answer. 

"Here,  boy!"  said  O'Reilly,  "where's 
Lnwisl?  Run  down  to  the  boat,  ye  lit- 
tle spalpeen,  and  bring—" 

"Don't,  O'ReUly,"  said  McKechnle. 
"Can  you  not  wait  for  your  fire-water 
till  we  get  aboard  again—?" 

"And  it's  condemning  Mr.  Hay  to 
cold  water,  ye'd  be—" 

"Not  for  me,"  I  struck  in,  hastily. 
"Please  don't  send  for  it  for  me, 
O'Reilly— I  assure  you  I  prefer  lemon- 
ade!" 

"It  puts  temptation  in  the  boy's  way," 
said  Mac,  in  a  low  voice. 

I  could  see  that  he  was  really  troub- 
led, and  be^an  to  find  the  situation  un- 
comfortable, but,  to  my  surprise, 
O'Reilly  readily  gave  way  and  took  his 
soda-water  and  lime-juice  with  a  very 
good  grace.  In  his  heart  he  had  a  real 
liking  for  Mac— for  all  their  constant 
sparring— and  he  was  quick  enough  to 
see  when  he  had  gone  too  far. 

Not  long  after  this  they  took  their 
leave.  Mac  was  going  to  sleep  on  board 
the  steamer,  and  start  at  dawn,  with 
two  or  three  boys,  <hi  his  tramp  to  the 
Mission.  My  road  to  Mr.  Vyner's  plan- 
tation lay  in  a  different  direction. 

When  they  were  gone  I  sat  still  for 
a  while  in  the  veranda  chatting  with 
Kalkbrenner's  factotum.  I  found  him 
really  a  very  Intellig^it  fellow,  and  the 
questions  he  asked  about  people  and 
things  in  England  showed  that  he 
thought  more  deeply  than  the  educated 
native  usually  gets  credit  for  doing.  He 
was  communicative  enough  on  all  sub- 
jects but  one— he  was  unwilling  to  say 
much  about  the  Mission  or  Dr.  Angus. 


After  what  I  had  already  heard,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  guess  why;  and  I  must 
say  I  respected  him  for  his  reticence. 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  at 
dawn  by  the  bugle  which  summoned 
the  station  laborers  to  their  toil.  A 
few  minutes  later,  as  I  was  stretching 
myself  inside  my  mosquito  curtain,  and 
thinCLing  that  the  world  looked  chilly 
and  miserable,  a  small  boy  entered  with 
coffee  and  biscuits  and  a  message  to 
the  effect— or  so  I  understood  him— that 
the  carriers  were  ready  when  I  was. 
Accordingly  I  made  all  the  haste  I 
could,  and  emerged  on  the  veranda,  to 
find  OBalmers  assigning  the  various 
items  of  my  luggage  to  their  respective 
carriers  and  starting  them  on  ahead. 
They  didn't  look  as  if  they  liked  it 

**They  are  grumbling,  sir,"  he  said  to 
me,  after  a  cerem<Miious  greeting,  "be- 
cause they  will  have  to  go  first  and 
shake  the  dew  off  the  grass,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  so  wet  for  you.  ,Here  is 
your  machila,  sir." 

Two  men  brought  round  to  the  steps 
a  canvas  hammock  slung  to  a  pole  with 
a  mat  stretched  above  to  shade  me  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  as  yet  were 
not  They  held  the  canvas  at  what 
they  thought  a  convenient  height  above 
the  ground,  and  grinned  sympatheti- 
cally at  my  efforts  to  get  in,  which  re- 
sulted, first  in  falling  out  on  the  other 
side,  and  next  in  hitting  my  head 
against  the  pole.  Then  Chalmers  inter- 
vened, and  suggested  that  they  should 
spread  it  flat  on  the  ground,  laying  the 
pole  on  one  side,  which,  somewhat  to 
my  humiliation,  they  did,  and  when  I 
had  prostrated  myself  upon  it  picked 
me  up  tenderly  and  shouldered  the  pole. 
Dr.  Chalmers  then  arranged  the  cush- 
ions behind  my  head— which  requires  a 
certain  knack,  as  I  found  out  after- 
wards by  bitter  experience—  spread  my 
travelling  rug  over  my  legs  and  tucked 
it  in,  and  finally— surely  the  force  of 
thoughtfulness  could  no  further  go— in- 
quired whether  I  was  supplied  with  to- 
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bacco  and  matches.  He  had  seen  me 
pat  my  pipe  into  my  pocket 

"Yon  will  get  accustomed,  sir,  and 
smbsequently  yon  will  not  be  afraid  to 
change  your  position,"  he  remarlced,  ap- 
parently gathering  from  my  expression 
that  I  thought  smoking  impossible  un- 
der the  circumstances.  "Here  is  the 
capitao;  he  understands  English.  His 
name  ia  Peter." 

Peter  came  forward,  a  very  solemn- 
faced  young  man,  with  his  upper  teeth 
chipped  into  points  like  a  saw,  and  blue 
daisies  tattooed  where  his  shirt-front 
would  have  been  if  he  had  worn  such 
an  article.  He  was  attired  in  a  white 
cotton  singlet,  and  a  piece  of  dark-blue 
calico  round  his  waist,  and  shivered  in 
the  chill  morning  air. 

"He  will  tell  the  men  anything  you 
want.  I  have  told  him  you  are  going 
to  stop  and  breakfast  in  Palombe's. 
The  men  with  the  provisions  have  gone 
on."  He  then  addressed  Peter  at  some 
length  in  the  Yao  tongue.  "It  is  all 
right,  sir.    You  can  trust  him." 

"Good-^bye,"  I  said,  for  my  men  at 
this  point  began  to  move. 

"Oh,  no,  sir;  I  will  walk  with  you  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  plantation."  Which 
he  did,  and  I  then  took  my  leave,  a  ad 
the  men  jogged  on  with  me  through  a 
narrow  path  through  a  succession  of  na- 
tive gardens— apparently  containing 
nothing  but  weeds  and  dry  maize-stalks 
—for  the  crops  had  Just  been  gathered 
in.  When  we  left  the  gardens  aod  got 
Into  the  tall  grass,  I  began  to  under- 
stand what  Chalmers  meant  about  the 
dew.  As  it  turned  out,  I  was  perform- 
ing for  my  men  the  task  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  them  on  my  behalf; 
they  had  turned  aside  and  hidden  them- 
selves till  the  machila  was  past,  where- 
by the  path  being  so  narrow  that  my 
foremost  bearer's  broad  brown  shoul- 
ders completely  filled  up  the  vista,  my 
clothes  and  the  canvas  were  saturated 
in  a  short  time.  But  the  narrative  of 
my  journey  does  not  belong  to  this  tale. 
UTIK«  Aox.       TOL.  yn.       840 


"And  what  do  you  think  of  Chal- 
mers?" said  Mr.  Vyner,  a  few  evenings 
later,  when  I  was  resting,  after  the 
three  days'  march,  at  his  hospitable 
bungalow.  "A  bit  self-important,  eh? 
and  his  language  is  quite  too  much  for 
me  at  times!" 

"Oh,  Robert!"  said  Mrs.  Vyner— a 
a  good  soul  who  took  most  things  very 
literally.  "I'm  sure  Chalmers  never 
swears— I  never  heard  him  say  any- 
thing one  could  object  to!" 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear,  it's  the 
correctness  and  propriety  of  his  ex- 
pressions! But  he's  a  good  fellow  at 
bottom;— and,  talk  of  conceit— he's  not 
half  so  conceited  as  that  pet  of  Angus's 
—what's  his  name  again?  Abraham- 
Isaac— Isaac  Kabweza,  that's  the  man 
—I  can't  stand  him!" 

"Oh.  Robert!" 

"No.  Helen.  I  can't,  that's  a  fact  You 
won't  bear  a  word  against  him,  I  know, 
because  he  turns  up  his  eyes  in  church, 
and  makes  night  hideous  with  crooning 
hymns  out  of  tune.  We  had  him  here 
as  kitchen-boy  for  a  month— that  was 
quite  enough!  I  don't  say  but  the  fel- 
low means  well— and  he  certainly  did 
his  work— but  he's  a  confounded  sanc- 
timonious prig,  and  then  he's  got  hold 
of  all  Angus's  little  ways,  speaks  like 
him,  walks  like  him.  ...  I  find  Angus 
trying  enough,  in  all  conscience,  though 
I  suppose  he  also  means  well;  but  to 
have  him  served  up  in  a  second-hand 
nrftive  edition  is  a  little  too  much!" 

"I  haven't  seen  Dr.  Angus  yet,"  I  re- 
marked. "And  from  all  I  hear  it  seems 
a  little  difficult  to  form  a  notion  of 
him." 

"Well,  I  won't  prejudice  you.  You'll 
see  and  hear  him  soon  enough,  and 
you'll  think  him  a  charming,  courteous, 
scholarly  old  gentleman,  who's  been 
very  much  maligned— for  I  can  guess 
the  sort  of  talk  you've  heard  on  the 
river— from  Perreira,  for  instance— or 
O'Reilly." 

I  smiled  audibly. 
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"Mind  you  I'm  not  one  of  those  who 
run  down  missionaries  on  principle. 
Apart  from  other  considerations,  we  do 
need  some  one  to  remind  us  now  and 
then  that  the  natives  are  not  simply— 
as  a  boy  said  to  me  the  other  day— 
'hoes  for  white  men  to  till  the  ground 
with.*  That's  what  infuriates  some  men 
against  them.  They've  a  respect  for 
religion  in  the  abstract— as  long  as  It 
doesn't  interfere  with  the  details  of 
their  daily  life— and  that's  where  Angus 
rubs  it  in,  to  do  him  justice." 

"But  I  thought— I  understood— Dr. 
Angus  was  inclined  to  be  a  bit  arbi- 
trary himself." 

Vyner  laughed. 

"That's  where  the  differenoe  between 
clergy  and  laity  comes  in,  you  see!  No, 
but  seriously,  my  dear  boy,  when 
you've  lived  a  little  longer  in  this  coun- 
try, and  had  men  under  you,  like  the 
Roman  centurion— and  nobody  to  inter- 
fere with  you  when  I'm  not  round— you 
see  whether  the  instinct  of  bossing 
doesn't  grow 'on  you!  And  Angus- 
well,  he  had  peculiar  ideas  to  start 
with,  and  he  was  In  a  peculiar  position 
—had  it  all  his  own  way  out  here  for 
years;  for  you  know  he  was  in  the 
country  before  any  trader  or  planter  of 
us  all.  The  niggers  all  looked  up  to 
him  as  chief  and  doctor,  and  everything 
else,  and  thought  the  sky  was  going  to 
fall  if  any  one  contradicted  him.  He 
very  seldom  saw  a  white  man  of  any- 
thing like  his  own  standing— till  qiUte 
lately.  I  don't  know  how  it  happens 
that  his  colleagues  have  generally  been 
men  of  inferior  position  and  education, 
and  as  for  the  three  successive  Mrs. 
Angus's,  they  have  all  been  his  humble 
worshippers.  So,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  man  takes  much  the  same  view  of 
his  position  as  the  German  Emperor 
does  of  his?" 

"Robert,  I'm  sure  Mr.  Hay  is  so  tired, 
he's  ready  to  fall  asleep  in  his  chair!" 

I  was  tired  when  I  came  to  think  of 
it;  and  though  I  would  willingly  have 


asked  further  questions,  I  was  quite 
ready  to  follow  Vyner  along  the  ve- 
randa to  the  apartment  destined  for  me» 
where  I  slept  soundly  in  spite  of  the 
scampering  of  rats  along  the  rafters, 
and  the  howling  of  hyenas  in  the  long 
grass  outside.  Perhaps  these  uncanny 
sounds  in  some  indirect  way  influenced 
my  dreams,  for  I  thought  that  Dr.  An- 
gus (who,  as  I  had  never  seen  him  in 
real  life,  appeared  to  me  in  the  likeness 
of  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Savona- 
rola) was  denouncing  me  by  name  to  a 
numerous  congregation  as  being  a  here- 
tic of  several  different  sorts,  and  but  a 
sh^dy  character  in  other  respects;  and 
having,  moreover,  acted  as  best  man  at 
the  wedding  of  David  Tambala  Chal- 
mers, who,  for  his  part,  was  formally 
excommunicated  then  and  there. 

I  was  so  struck  by  this  vision  that  I 
related  it  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
greatly  to  Yyner's  amusement,  who  re- 
marked that  first  dreams  in  a  new 
abode  were  generally  prophetic— and  he 
hoped  this  one  would  not  prove  so. 

I  suppose  my  early  experiences  of  plan- 
tation life  were  much  like  other  men's. 
As  I  am  not  telling  my  own  storj,  I  will 
not  dwell  on  them— only  remarking  that 
after  I  had  been  at  Masuku  some  seven 
or  eight  months,  I  was  eent  to  Luchen- 
ya  to  take  charge  of  a  small  outlying 
estate  of  Yyner's,  and  entered  on  the 
life  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  surrounded 
by  innumerable  men  Friday. 

One  hot  day  in  November  when  the 
whole  country  was  parched  and  dusty 
and  gasping  for  the  rains,  I  was  swing- 
ing lazily  in  my  hammock  in  the  sha- 
diest corner  of  the  veranda.  It  was 
nearly  time  for  the  afternoon  bugle  to 
be  blown,  and  I  was  just  regarding 
with  dismay  the  prospect  of  turning 
out  in  the  heat  to  superintend  the  dig- 
ging of  the  coffee-pits,  when  my  boy 
Kambembe— I  remember  him  as  the 
most  portentous  breaker  of  crockery 
that  ever  entered  my  service— came  up 
and    announced    the    arrival    of    one 
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"Chalama."  Somewhat  puzzled,  I  tum- 
bled out  of  the  hammock  and  walked 
round  the  house  to  find  Dr.  Chalmers 
sitting  on  the  front  steps. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  took  off  his 
helmet— a  sadly^attered  one  by  this 
time.  His  white  shirt  bore  traces  of  a 
journey,  and  he  was  evidently  tired  and 
footsore.  Two  small  boys  were  squat- 
ting at  a  little  distance;  beside  each, 
one  of  the  round'  baskets  in  which  a 
native  stores  his  provisions,  etc.,  on  a 
Journey.  They  were  our  friend's  at- 
tendants and  carriers. 

"How  do  you  do?"  I  said.  "Glad  to 
see  you;  come  into^  the  shade." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  r  have  been  over 
to  Mr.  Ferreira's  other  plantation  of 
Ohipande,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way 
back  to  Port  Livingstone.  When  I 
heard  you  were  here  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  come  and  see  you.  It  is  not  very 
much  out  of  the  way." 

I  felt  flattered  by  this  mark  of  atten- 
tion, though  inclined  to  think  it  must 
have  been  some  reason  beyond  mere 
politeness.  I  thought  the  man  looked 
haggard  and  worried;  and  now  and 
then  he  stole  wistful  glances  at  me  as 
if  makhig  up  his  mind  to  ai^  me  a 
Question. 

I  was  not  mistaken— but  the  question 
didn't  come  just  then.  I  had  to  go 
down  to  the  coffee,  so  I  left  him,  after 
issuing  instructions  to  Kambembe  to 
supply  him  with  tea  and  other  refresh- 
ments, and  see  to  the  wants  of  his  fol- 
lowers. It  was  in  the  evening,  when  I 
was  once  more  established  in  the  ham- 
mock, and  he  sitting  on  the  steps  in  the 
moonlight,  that— after  answering  my 
inquiries,  and  telling  me  all  the  news  of 
the  Mission,  the  River  and  the  Lake, 
the  gunboat  and  the  Portuguese  at 
Matapwiri's,  and  the  rumored  disturb- 
ances up  Tanganyika  way,  he  began: 

"Mr.  Hay,  sir— if  you  were  at  home  in 
England,  and  you  wanted  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  you  went  to  tell  the  minister, 
would  he  refuse?" 


"Why,  no— not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
Not  unless  there  were  some  legal  ob- 
stacle." 

He  repeated  the  phrase  thoughtfully, 
and  asked  me  what  that  was. 

"Why— if  I'd  been  married  before, 
you  know,  and  my  wife  was  living— or 
if  I  wanted  to  marry  my  grandmother 
—or— or— some  one  like  that  *A  man 
may  not  marry  his  grandmother,'  you 
know.   That's  in  the  Prayer  Book." 

"I  see.  But  if  there  is  no  legal  ob- 
stacle?" 

"The  parson  can't  refuse— at  least  I 
think  not  Not  if  you've  had  the  banns 
put  up  properly,  or  got  a  license.  But 
if  he  objected,  I  should  simply  go  to  an- 
other parson,  to  save  unpleasantness, 
or  to  a  Registry  Office." 

"Registry  Office,"  repeated  Chalmers, 
thoughtfully,  as  if  desirous  of  getting 
the  words  by  heart  "What  is  that 
»irr 

I  explained,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
pound, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
marriage  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  then— 

"Chalmers,  my  man,"  I  said,  "you've 
got  something  on  your  mind.  Can't 
you  tell  me  about  it?" 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  sort  of  wistful, 
inquiring  way— with  the  eyes  that  some 
times  make  you  think  a  native  is  like  a 
noble  dog,  and  then  said,— 

"I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell  you, 
sir.  That  time  I  first  saw  you  at  Port 
Livingstone,  you  did  not  laugh  at  me 
like  Mr.  O'Reilly;  and  I  thought—" 

"Well,  lef s  hear,"  I  said.  And  he 
told  me— I  may  condense  his  narrative 
—how  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Lucy 
—otherwise  Chingasonji— and  how  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  she  reciprocated 
his  feelings,  and  how  he  had  gone  to 
speak  to  Dr.  Angus  on  the  subject  and 
been  snubbed  for  his  pains. 

"Do  you  think  you  are  good  enough 
for  Lucy?"— the  doctor  had  demanded 
—(Chalmers's  imitation  of  his  tone  and 
manner— I  had  made  the  doctor's    ac- 
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qnalntance  by  this  time— simply  con- 
vulsed me)— and  settled  the  matter 
suihmarily  by  sending  for  Lucy.  Lucy, 
I  regret  to  say,  did  not  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion; her  courage  failed  her  when  con- 
fronted with  those  bristling  white  eye-« 
brows,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  shield- 
ed by  a  slim  bronze  hand,  she  mur- 
mured, softly:  "/a<,  mxwnQu:*  * 

"There,  you  see!"  said  the  doctor, 
triumphantly,  and  enlarged  at  length 
on  Chalmers's  presumptuous  folly,  while 
Lucy  retired— to  be  acldulously  congrat- 
ulated by  Mrs.  Angus  on  her  good 
sense— and  (as  was  revealed  to  Chal- 
mers in  due  course)  cried  herself  to 
sleep  that  night  in  a  comer  of  the^rls* 
dormitory.  This  was  the  incident  I 
had  heard  of  from  O'Reilly.  Subse- 
quently—on  being  notified  that  Mr. 
Kalkbrenner  intended  to  raise  his  sal- 
ary, Chalmers  had  tried  his  fate  once 
more,  with  like  result,  except  that  a 
week  or  two  later,  there  was  brought 
to  him  a  piteous  tear-stained  letter, 
which  he  showed  me.  I  knew  enough 
Tao  to  make  out  the  sense  of  it  She 
said  she  loved  him  with  all  her  heart, 
and  wished  to  marry  him— only  the 
Donna  didn't  like  it,  and  was  tryhig  to 
persuade  her  to  take  Isaac  (Mr.  Vyner's 
M/c  noirf)  instead. 

"But  ifs  Infamous!"  I  said.  "They 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  this  way. 
Why  couldn't  she  tell  them  so  to  theh* 
faces?" 

"She  was  frightened,"  he  said,  quiet- 
ly, and  I  remembered  what  O'ReiUy 
had  said  about  intimidation.  It  was 
not  easy  for  a  gentle-natured  girl  to 
avow  her  own  wishes  in  opposition  to 
those  whom  she  had  learnt  to  think  of 
as  gods  upon  earth.  And  I  suppose  the 
Anguses  were  not  consciously  selfish. 
Indeed,  I  happen  to  know  that  they 
honestly  looked  upon  themselves  as  ex- 
ceedingly ill-used  people. 

Chalmers  had  finished,  and  I  smoked 
on  to  the  end  of  my  cigarette. 


"I  call  it  shameful,"  was  the  first  out- 
come of  my  reflections.  "I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it  of  Angus!" 

Chalmers  smiled*  sadly,  as  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  life. 

"Dr.  Angus,  sir,"  he  said,  solemnly, 
"is  like  the  rotten  fig.  He  is  very  beau- 
tiful to  behold,  outwardly;  but  if  you 
open  him,  you  will  find  him  full  of 
worms,  and— and  unpleasantness!" 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  was 
In  the  shade  of  the  veranda;  and  I  has- 
tily set  the  hammock  in  motion  to  con- 
ceal the  agitation  I  could  not  control. 

"He  had  no  right  to  prevent  your 
marrying,  that's  clear,"  I  said,  as  soon 
as  I  could  command  my  voice.  "But 
why  need  you  consult  him?  Ifs  awk- 
ward, I  admit,  her  living  in  the  house, 
but  she  might  leave.  They  can't  de- 
tain her  against  her  will.  Where's 
her  home?" 

His  face  fell. 

"She  has  no  home.  Her  relations 
died  in  the  famine,  when  she  was  a 
little  child— and  she  was  saved  and  tak- 
en to  the  Mission.  She  has  some  dis- 
tant cousins  on  Tyolo.  But  they  live  a 
long  way  ofiT.  And  even  if  she  could  go 
there— wfiere  could  we  be  married  but 
at  the  Mission?  Dr.  Angus  would  not 
do  it!" 

"Nonsense!"  I  said.  "He'd  have  to. 
It  would  be  illegal  to  refuse." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Who  is  there  to  make  him  do  It? 
There  are  so  few  white  men  in  this 
country,  and  they  hear  nothing— or.  If 
they  do,  they  will  not  care.  Perhaps 
they  think  it  a  good  Joke,  like  Mr. 
O'ReUly." 

"But  the  AdmhiistraUonr' 

•*They  will  not  interfere.  They  are 
only  too  glad  that  Dr.  Angus  is  friend- 
ly with  them  and  does  not  write  letters 
to  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Aborigines' 
Protection  Society." 

This,  I  own,  took  away  my  breath 
for  the  moment,  but  I  was  too  much  in- 
terested in  the  matter  in  hand  to  corn- 
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ment  on  the  extent  of  Chalmers's  infor- 
mation. 

"Well,"  I  went  on,  "I'm  not  prepared 
to  assert  what  may  or  may  not  be  legal 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  Colony  or  Protectorate— or  what- 
ever we  call  ourselves.  But  I  think  you 
should  talk  to  some  one  better  able  to 
advise  you  than  I.  Have  you  asked 
Mr.  Vynerr* 

"I  have  talked  to  him  in  former  times, 
sir,  and  he  was  kind,  but  he  always 
said,  'Be  patient,'  and  'Dr.  Angus 
means  well!'  He  thinks,"  concluded 
Chalmers— not  bitterly,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain deliberate  sadness,  aci  of  one  ac- 
customed to  disappointment— "that  it  is 
not  right  to  tell  a  black  man  that  you 
think  a  white  man  is  wrong." 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Vyner  is  like  that, 
Chalmers.  I  think  if  he  knew  a  defin- 
ite way  to  help  you,  he  would  do  it. 
Perhaps  things  are  different  now— not 
like  they  were  when  you  told  him.  But 
what  I  have  beeu  thinking  is  this: 
There's  a  chaplain  at  the  gunboat  sta- 
tion at  Fort  Malo— 'I  hear  he's  just  ar- 
rived. I  used  to  know  him  in  England, 
and  he's  a  very  good  fellow.  Why 
don't  you  and  Lucy  go  down  and  a$k 
him  to  marry  you?  I'll  write  you  a 
letter  to  him  if  you  Uke." 

Some  would  have  thought  that  Chal- 
mers was  not  much  impressed  by 
this,  as  he  looked  not  at  me,  but  at  the 
bricks  of  the  veranda,  and  murmured, 
in  soft,  level  tones: 

"Thank  you,  sir;  you  are  very  good." 

But  I  was  beginning  to  know  the  na- 
tive, and  was  not  disappointed  by  this 
reception  of  my  proposal. 

"And  Lucy—"    He  hesitated. 

"I've  'been  thinking  about  that.  Do 
you  know  my  capitao,  Jacob?  His 
wife's  a  very  decent  person.  Couldn't 
Lucy  come  to  stay  with  them  till  we 
can  send  her  down  to  Fort  Malo?" 

Chalmers  shook  his  head. 

"It  would  not  do,  sir,"  he  said,  with 
portentous  gravity.      And  I  could  not 


get  out  of  him  why.  Long  afterwards 
I  discovered  that  he  feared  my  reputa- 
tion would  suffer— a  consideration 
which,  I  must  confess,  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me. 

"  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Vyner,"  he  said, 
after  a  further  pause  of  consideration. 
"I  cannot  go  to  him  just  yet,  because  I 
have  be^i  several  days  away  from  the 
plantation,  and  there  will  be  many 
things  to  see  to;  but  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  away  I  will  go  to  the  Mission,  and 
then  I  will  go  and  see  him.  He  is  kind 
—but  I  am  afraid— Mrs.  Vyner—" 

He  shook  his  head  In  a  depressed 
manner  instead  of  concluding  his  sen- 
tence, and  I  knew  what  he  meant  The 
good  soul  was  a  devout  believer  in  the 
Angusian  infallibility,  and,  moreover, 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Mrs.  Angus— a  sour,  precise  woman, 
doubtless  an  excellent  person  in  her 
way,  only  that  way  contrasted  strange- 
ly enough  with  Mrs.  Vyner's  universal, 
if  somewhat  inconsequent,  kindliness. 
But,  I  reflected,  that  same  inconse- 
quence, when  the  kind  heart  was  con- 
fronted with  the  chance  of  assisting  the 
course  of  true  love  to  run  smooth, 
might  triumph  over  much.  Who  could 
tell? 

It  was  growing  late  for  the  weary 
planter  who  has  to  turn  out  shivering  at 
daybreak.  My  guest  rose  to  his  feet 
instead  of  waiting,  native  fashion,  to 
•be  dismissed. 

"You  leave  early,  then?  I  suppose 
Jacob  has  seen  about  your  quarters 
for  the  night?  I'm  sorry  I  can't  do  any 
more  for  you,  but  I'll  write  to  Merry- 
weather  tomorrow,  and— and— well,  you 
can't  do  better  than  consult  Vyner." 

He  stood  before  me,  twisting  his  hel- 
met in  his  hands,  and  began,  somewhat 
haltingly,  "I  thank  you,  sir."  And  then, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  experience,  the 
English  language  suddenly  became  in- 
adequate to  the  expresion  of  .his  feel- 
ings, and  he  relapsed  into  Yao.  "You 
have  a  good  heart      Some  white  men 
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think  when  a  black  man  laves  a  woman 
and  has  trouble.  It  Is  only  a  thing  for 
them  to  laugh  at  when  they  are  drink- 
ing with  their  friends.  You  did  not 
laugh;  no.  You  listened  to  me,  and 
have  tried  to  help.  And  even  if  you 
cannot  help,  I  shall  not  forget'' 

"Oh,  come!"  I  said  helplessly;  "let's 
hope  it'll  come  all  right  In  the  end. 
There,  good-night!"  And  I  shook 
hands  with  him  to  his  evident  gratifica- 
tion. 

He  left  next  morning,  and  what  fol- 
lowed was  reported  to  me  piecemeal 
from  various  sources.  When,  a  week 
or  two  later,  he  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  projected  Journey,  he  arrived  at  the 
Mission  only  to  find  that  Lucy  was 
gone.  Mrs.  Angus  said  she  was  a  wick- 
ed, ungrateful  girl,  and  had  run  away 
to  her  native  village,  where,  no  doubt, 
she  had  married  in  the  native  fashion. 
(Conversations  with  Judiciously-selected 
and  sympathizing  natives  elicited  the 
fact  that  pressure  had  been  put  upon 
her  to  marry  Isaac  Kabweza,  a  state- 
ment reluctantly  confirmed  by  honest 
M'Kechnie,  whom  Chalmers  sought  in 
the  workshops,  and  cross-examined 
with  merciless  rigor.  Also,  it  was  hint- 
ed to  him,  that  she  had,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, not  gone  to  the  River. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Vyner's, 
pondering  these  things  in  his  heart, 
when  he  met  a  little  shodc-headed 
urchin,  clad  in  nothing  but  a  few  inches 
of  dirty  calico,  and  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  spear  and  a  cieft  stick  with  a  letter 
wedged  in  it  The  boy  stopped  in  the 
pathway  with  a  grin,  but  not  before 
Chalmers's  quick  eye  had  perceived  that 
the  bit  of  blue,  red-lined  paper— evi- 
dently a  page  from  an  account  book- 
was  addressed  to  him.  The  bearer  was 
Lucy's  second  cousin's  husband's 
nephew,  or  thereabouts,  and  he  came 
straight  from  Tyolo.  Lucy  had  already 
sent  a  lefter  direct  to  Port  Livingstone, 
but  there  was  a  report  (happily  it 
tjDrned  out  to  be  unfounded)  that  the 


messenger  had  been  eaten  by  lions;  so 
she  despatched  this  small  kinsman  by 
the  longer  and  safer  road  which  passed 
the  Mission.  So  Chalmers,  instead  of 
going  to  consult  Mr.  Vyner,  bent  his 
steps  towards  Tyolo. 

Lucy's .  relatives  welcomed  him  with 
efiTusion.  They  were  decent  people 
though  they  had  never  been  at  a  Mis- 
sion; and,  never  having  seen  a  white 
man,  they  believed  Chalmers  to  be  a 
very  passable  imitation  of  one,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.  So  you  may 
imagine  that  he  was  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  shorten  his  stay.  And  then  it 
turned  out  most  opportunely,  that  the 
people  of  that  village  had  a  kind  of 
hereditary  friendship  with  a  village  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Malo,  as  the 
native  way  is  in  those  parts,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  long  visits 
from  time  to  time.  There  was  no 
earthly  reason  why  one  of  these  family 
pilgrimages  should  not  take  place  at 
once  and  Lucy  Join  the  party.  Chal- 
mers saw  them  ofiT  with  their  baskets 
and  bundles,  and  then  returned  to  his 
own  place,  going  round  i>Ui  Luchenya, 
so  as  to  see  me  and  report  progress. 
Arrived  at  Port  Livingstone,  he  found 
O'Reilly  there  with  the  Explorer  on  his 
way  down  river,  and  at  once  engaged 
his  passage  to  Fort  Malo,  thus  trium- 
phantly saving  appearances  in  the  eyes 
of  black  and  white  alike. 

Mr.  Vyner  had  once  told  me  that  If 
I  needed  a  change,  and  work  was  not 
very  pressing,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  my  leaving  Jacob  in  charge, 
and  running  over  to  Masuku  for  a  few 
days.  I  had  never  yet  acted  on  this 
suggestion— that  is,  I  had  never  left 
Luchenya  unless  Vyner  himself,  or 
some  other  white  man,  were  there  in 
my  absence;  and,  as  things  were  decid- 
edly slack  Just  then,  I  concluded  that 
the  occasion  warranted  my  taking  a  holi- 
day down  to  Fort  Malo  instead.  So  I 
wrote  to  Merryweather-^who  had  sent 
a  kind  and  cordial  response  to  my  letter 
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about  Chalmers's  difficulties—and  ac- 
cepted his  general  invitation  to  come  and 
see  him,  rather  more  promptly  than  he 
probably  expected.  I  did  not  give  him 
the  option  of  saying  that  It  was  not  con- 
venient, reflecting  that  If  he  couldn't 
put  me  up  some  one  else  was  sure  to 
do  80,  If  It  was  only  O'Reilly  In  the  can- 
vas cabin  of  the  Explorer.  So  I  sent 
out  to  engage  carriers,  and  made  my 
preparations,  starting  early  In  the  fol- 
lowing week  for  my  three-days'  Jour- 
ney across  country.  In  the  course  of 
which  I  shot  nyama,  even  a  bush-buck, 
and  a  pig,  and  two  brace  of  guinea- 
fowl,  so  that  we  entered  Port  Malo  like 
a  triumphal  procession,  my  men  chant- 
ing my  praise^  at  the  top  of  their 
voices. 

Merryweather  was  looking  thin  and 
yellow.  Fort  Malo  is  not  an  Invigorat- 
ing place  for  a  new-comer,  but  his  eye 
was  as  bright  and  his  spirit  as  uncon- 
querable as  of  old. 

"You've  come  Just  In  time,"  he  said. 
'*The  marriage  is  fixed,  for  tomorrow, 
and  my  word!  I  hope  It's  all  straight 
now.  Tour  friend  appears  to  be  a  bom 
lawyer.  I've  never  been  so  cross-ex- 
amined In  my  life,  and  then  he  pro- 
duced a  Prayer  Book  and  made  me  go 
through  the  whole  Marriage  Service 
with  him  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
which  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  could  not  conscientiously 
approve  of,  or  which  might  make  him 
into' an  Episcopalian  without  his  knowl- 
edge!" 

Merryweather  leaned  back  in  his  big 
chair '(he  was  Installed  pro  tern,  at  the 
Consulate,  with  its  neat  green  shutters 
and  picturesquely-cut  thatch),  and  was 
forced  to  mop  his  forehead  with  an  out- 
size handkerchief.  He  looked  ashamed 
of  the  operation,  and  murmured  some- 
thing apologetic  about  the  climate.  I 
assured  him  that  I  was  accustomed  to 
keep  a  pair  of  sheets  handy,  but  he  still 
looked  a  little  disturbed. 

"I  hope  If  8  all  right    I've  asked  El- 


llott-Prlce,  and  he  says  It  is;  and  we're 
going  to  register  it  at  the  Consulate  as 
well  as  in  my  own  books.  But  I've 
been  inquiring,  and  Inquired  of  to  such 
an  extent,  that  my  mind's  in  a  whirl, 
and  I  believe  I  shall  wake  up  and  find 
I've  married  our  friend  to  all  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  at  once,  or  something 
equally  atrocious." 

"Have  you  seen  her?" 

"Yes;  an  uncommonly  nice,  modest 
girl  she  is,  too.  I  must  say  I  respect 
her  spirit,  for  she  Is  evidently  rather 
timid  than  otherwise,  and  It  must  have 
required  a  good  deal  of  courage  in  her 
-position.  But  what  I  can't  understand 
is— this  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Angus— Chalmers's 
account  Is  naturally  biassed,  of 
course.  .  .  ." 

I  stated  the  facts  as  far  as  I  knew 
them.  Merryweather  drummed  with 
his  fingers  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  for 
some  time  before  answering. 

"  'Judge  no  man  this  weather!'  some- 
body says  in  Kipling.  I  suppose  it  is 
true  that  a  long  residence  in  this  cli- 
mate is  apt  to  turn  men  into  'arbitrary 
gents,'  if  they're  not  careful.  Witness 
the  Stanley  expedition  and  other  cases. 
You  and  I  must  look  out,  old  man.  I 
do  not  Judge  Dr.  Angus,  but  It  appears 
to  me  the  climate  has  made  an  'arbi- 
trary gent'  out  of  him." 

The  marriage  took  place  next  day  In 
the  Consulate  veranda.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  Europeans,  most 
of  whom,  I  am  afraid,  came  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  witnessing  something  like 
a  nigger  minstrel  entertainment  They 
were  disappointed  In  this  respect,  but 
few.  If  any,  regretted  it  When  Merry- 
weather read  out,  "Therefore,  If  any 
man  can  show  any  Just  cause,"  I  caught 
O'Reilly's  eye.  He  was  purple  in  the 
face,  and  I  trembled  lest  he  should  in- 
terrupt the  proceedings  by  any  ribaldry. 
At  the  same  time  it  darted  through  my 
mind  that  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  ask 
that  question  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Angus 
a  hundred  miles  away,  and  I  was  seized 
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with  a  wild  desire  to  laugh.  But  we 
both  controlled  ourselves. 

They  were  standing  up  before  Merry- 
weather,  Chalmers  in  a  white  linen  suit 
which  positively  glittered  with  starch 
and  getting  up,  a  pomegranate  flower  in 
•his  button-hole,  and  a  massive  silver 
watch-chain  dangling  from  his  waist- 
coat, with  a  something  on  his  face 
which,  if  he  had  not  been  so  portentous- 
ly serious,  would  have  been  a  smile  of 
self-complacency,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
to  be  a  spectacle  for  men  and  angels, 
and  an  edifying  one  at  that 

Lucy  was  dressed  In  her  ordinary 
best;  she  had  not  been  in  a  position  to 
prepare  bridal  finery,  and  the  calico 
folded  just  under  her  arms  over  the 
short,  sleeveless  jacket,  was  snow- 
white  and  gracefully  draped,  and  she 
had  a  white  rose  stu(^  behind  one  ear 
in  the  short  hair— which  looked  like  a 
black  lamb's  fleece— and  wore  on  her 
pretty  wrists  two  silver  bangles  Mrs. 
Blliott-Price  had  given  her.  She  was 
a  slim,  graceful  creature,  with  a  small 
head  and  delicate  features,  and  a  com- 
plexion like  polished  bronze;  and,  great- 
ly as  she  differed  from  all  our  previous 
ideas  of  brides,  most  of  us  thought  we 
had  never  seen  a  prettier  one. 

The  OeotlemaB*!  llf«in<. 


'*I,  David  Tambala  Chalmers,  take 
thee,  Lucy  Chingasonji"  .  .  .  Fortu- 
nately Osman  Adam,  the  Banyan  trad- 
er, had  been  able  to  provide*  a  ring  that 
fitted  exactly,  so  there  was  no  difl^culty 
or  delay,  though  the  slender  brown  fin- 
gers did  tremble  so. 

And  then  it  was  over,  and  Mrs.  BI- 
liott-Price  came  and  shook  hands  with 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  brought 
them  in  to  tea  and  mixed  biscuits,  al- 
most an  unexampled  treat  in  Lucy'a 
life,  and,  tiierefore,  fitly  associated 
with  this  high  ai^d  solemn  festivaL 

It  is  long  shice  I  left  Africa,  but  the 

.  mail  still  brings  me,  from  time  to  time, 

sententious  epistles  chronicling  the  w^- 

f are  of  the  family  whose  head  was  once 

Tambala,  the  slave-boy. 

He  still  manages  a  store  for  Ferreira 
and  Kalkbrenner,  very  much  to  their 
satisfaction  apparently,  and  Lucy,  hia 
wife,  takes  in  washing  from  all  the 
Europeans  within  reach.  They  have 
named  their  eldest  boy— unlucky  wight 
—Vincent  Hay,  apparently  after  my  un- 
worthy self,  and  the  little  girl  who  fol- 
lowed him  is  Gladys  Helen,  the  former 
of  which  appellations  I  conjecture  to 
belong  to  Mrs.  Elliott-Price. 

A.  Wemer, 


FIRST  LOSS. 
^*Ach,  tcer  hringt  die  achanen  TageJ' 


Ah!  those  days  beyond  renewing— 
Days,  the  prime  of  Love  and  lovely, 
Who  can  bring  one  histant  only 
Of  those  golden  days  again! 
Still  my  wounds  I  foster  lonely. 
Still  with  sorrow  sit,  pursuing 
Withered  bliss  and  living  pabi. 
Ah!  those  days  beyond  renewing 
Who  can  bring  them  back  again! 
Tbe  Satnrtay  BeTiew.  ^'  ^^^^  from  the  Oerman  of  Ooethe. 
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DAFFODILS. 


A  STUDY. 


March,  in  olden  times  was  considered 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Daffodil 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  first 
flower  of  the  new  year;  and  it  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  Its 
strength.  There  Is  no  flower  that 
strikes  you  as  so  fresh  and  vigorous  and 
full  of  life.  It  has  the  strength  and 
symplicity  of  a  Doric  column.  It  rises 
straight  from  the  ground  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  directness  of  aim. 
Bound  leaves  speak  of  restfukwss  and 
fulfilled  design,  and  belong  to  the  later 
periods  of  the  year;  straight  leaves,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  their  upright  lines 
suggest  alert  progressive  movement, 
and  are  appropriate  to  the  quick,  eager 
life  of  youthful  spring.  In  the  long, 
narrow  leaves  of  the  daffodil,  that  seem 
stem  and  foliage  combined  in  one,  as 
If  nature  in  her  haste  had  no  time  to 
separate  them,  there  is  nothing  super- 
fluous. They  gird  their  green  garments 
closely  aibout  their  loins  to  do  more 
effectually  the  work  that  is  set  before 
them  In  the  brief  season. 

The  color  of  the  daffodil  leaves  is  of 
a  peculiar  glaucous  green;  a  color  that 
speaks  of  fulness  of  life,  and  is  more 
refreshing  to  the  eye  than  any  other. 
It  somehow  suggests,  as  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  well  said,  the  idea  of  water,  the 
source  of  all  living  freshness  and  cool- 
ness; not  water  in  a  shallow,  colorless 
pool,  where  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
body  forth  Its  own  hue,  but  water  in 
the  blue-green  state,  as  it  exists  in  the 
calm  reaches  beyond  the  downward 
thrust  of  the  foaming  cascade  falling 
into  the  great  depths.  There  you  see 
water  in  its  most  vivid  coloring;  shades 
of  deep  green  that  are  in  most  perfect 
harmony  with  the  vegetation  on  the 
banks  of  the  pool  to  which  it  gives  rise 


by  its  baptism  of  refreshment,  and  th& 
laughing  foliage  that  overhangs  it,  and 
dips  its  sportive  boughs  into  the  white- 
foam-vrreaths. 

The  close  association  between  water 
and  the  leaves  of  the  daffodil,  with 
their  smooth,  cool,  vivid-green  surfaces, 
and  their  fast-growing  tissues  full  of 
sap,  struck  the  poetic  fancy  of  the  an- 
cients, and  originated  the  myth  of  Nar- 
cissus, who  was  changed  into  a  daffodil 
by  being  in  love  with  his  own  image 
reflected  in  a  stream;  and  to  adapt 
slightly  Wordsworth's  exquisite  com- 
parison, beauty  bom  of  murmuring 
sound  did  pass  into  its  face.  It  enables 
us  to  realize  the  far-reaching  signlfl- 
cance  of  such  fables  as  the  transforma- 
tion into  a  laurel— the  freshest,  coolest, 
«nd  most  like  water  of  any  plant— of 
Daphne,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph  of 
the  rivers  chased  by  the  sun-god  Apollo 
into  this  shady  inaccessible  refuge.  And 
all  such  myths  were  personiflcations  of 
the  power  by  which  the  water  that  is 
(bom  of  the  rivers  is  changed  by  means 
of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  Into  the 
varied  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Ruskln 
puts  the  lilies  into  a  class  by  themselves 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "Are- 
thusa,"  regarding  them  as  the  quiet  en- 
during moulds  into  which  the  lovely 
waters,  of  which  the  famous  fountain 
is  the  representative,  are  changed  by 
the  vital  breath.  The  amaryllids,  of 
which  the  daffodils  is  one  of  the  fairest 
members,  are  indeed  the  daughters  of 
Arethusa.  They  grow  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water;  they  are  often  grown  in 
water  only,  without  any  soil;  they  are 
the  embodiments  of  its  coolest  and 
greenest  depths  in  the  pools.  They 
seem  to  have  got  their  abundant  sap 
out  of  the  storm-clouds  that  during  the 
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late  winter  and  early  spring  months 
distilled  their  moisture  into  their  grow- 
ing-places. 

Usually  the  green  leaves  of  plants  are 
the  first  to  appear,  being  of  a  simpler 
type  and  construction  than  the  flowers 
which  are  afterwards  awakened  by  the 
stronger  power  of  the  sun.  The  flower 
of  the  dafiTodil  shoots  up  in  company 
with  its  long,  spear-like  leaves  mar- 
shalled around  it  to  defend  it  from  the 
cold  winds  of  March;  but  it  maintains 
the  general  characteristic  of  spring 
plants,  which  is  to  rise  up  at  once 
straight  from  the  root  This  peculiar- 
ity is  caused  by  the  special  dangers  to 
which  spring  plants  are  exposed,  from 
the  changeableness  and  inclemency  of 
the  weather  at  that  season.  Nature,  as 
Tennyson  tells  us,  is  more  careful  of 
the  type  than  of  the  single  life;  and, 
therefore,  spring  plants,  like  the  crocus, 
send  up  their  flowers,  which  belong,  not 
to  the  individual,  but  to  the  race;  not 
to  the  vegetable  plant  that  now  is,  but 
to  the  propagative  system  of  the  life 
that  is  to  come,  before  their  leaves  or 
immediately  from  their  root— so  as  to 
accomplish  the  most  important  purpose 
first— and  to  secure  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens to  the  individual  plant,  the  flower, 
and  fruit,  and  seed  of  the  species  of  the 
coming  race  will  be  safely  provided  for. 

And  how  lovely  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  cool,  shady  leaves  that  stand 
sentinel  around  it,  and  the  rich  yellow 
of  the  blossom  in  the  centre!  We  have 
in  this  flower  of  March  the  beautiful 
combination  of  winter  and  summer,  of 
the  rain-cloud  and  the  sun-beam,  of  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  in  its  blossom  and 
the  coolness  and  freshness  of  the  floods 
in  its  leaves;  the  whole  plant  being 
thus  an  expressive  symbol  of  the  two 
essential  elements  that  help  to  make  up 
its  lovely  life.  Besides  the  legitimate 
petals  of  the  flower,  there  is  in  the  daf- 
fodil a  corona  or  tube,  which  is  a  sup- 
plementary organ  to  protect  the  vital 
stamins  and  pistils,  and  to  make    the 


blossom  more  attractive  to  the  few  in- 
sects that  are  about  at  this  time,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  fertilize  it.  The  daf- 
fodils coming  before  the  swallow  dares, 
and  taking  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty,  require  to  work  during  the 
whole  day  and  the  lengthening  eve,  in 
order  to  secure  the  speedy  perpetuation 
of  the  race;  and  therefore  they  are 
adorned  with  their  brilliant  hue,  which 
is  visible  longer  than  any  other  color 
in  the  lengthening  eves;  and  instead  of 
being  the  emblem  of  forsakenness,  as 
yellow  is  popularly  supposed  to  be.  It 
is  made  the  emblem  of  attractiveness, 
drawing  the  eyes  of  insects  and  moths 
to  the  lilies,  as  our  own  eyes  are  at- 
tracted to  the  golden  clouds  in  the  west 
The  corona  tube  not  only  crowns  the 
flower  with  its  supreme  beauty,  but  it 
is  also  the  cause  of  its  graceful  droop- 
ing shape,  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
protected  within  it  as  I  have  said,  and 
at  their  foot  is  the  store  of  nectar  pre- 
vented by  the  bending  figure  of  the 
fiower  from  being  dissolved  by  the 
dews  or  rains,  which  would  speedily 
All  the  tube  if  it  were  always  erect, 
like  a  cup.  Its  corona  and  petals  in 
this  way  act  as  a  roof,  sheltering  the 
precious  honey  for  the  alluring  of  in- 
sects from  the  copious  rains  that  usher 
In  the  spring;  while  the  petals  and  se- 
pals, spread  out  as  they  are  on  either 
side,  act  like  wings  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  blossom,  and  to  keep  it 
afloat  in  the  air  at  the  top  of  its  long 
stem  with  a  graceful  ease.  This  is  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  the  droop  in  the 
blossom  of  the  daffodil;  but  what  a 
tender  charm  does  it  give  to  the  flower, 
which  is  not  yet  so  assured  of  its  posi- 
tion that  it  can  fearlessly  lift  up  its 
face  into  blue  skies,  and  frankly  receive 
the  beneficent  gifts  of  heaven  into  its 
open  goblet!  And  what  a  beautiful  les- 
son does  it  give  of  the  tender  mercies 
that  are  over  all  God's  works,  as  It 
thus  bends  its  graceful  neck  in  prayer 
and  fhankfulness  to  Him,  not  daring  to 
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lift  up  its  head.  It  was  the  dancing  of 
the  nodding  daffodils  in  the  spring 
breeze  that  made  Wordsworth's  heart 
dance  within  him  with  a  youthful  Joy. 
But  Herrlck  sees  in  this  peculiarity  of 
the  flower  only  a  means  of  superstitious 
divination: 

When  a  daffodil  I  see, 

Hanging  down  her  head  towards  me, 

Guess  I  may  what  I  must  be; 
First,  I  shall  decline  my  head. 
Secondly,  I  shall  be  dead. 
Lastly,  safely  buried! 

It  was.  Indeed,  a  strange  omen  to 
take  from  a  provision  of  nature,  intend- 
ed for  the  very  opposite  purpose— to 
prolong  and  perpetuate  the  life  of  the 
plant  It  was  a  prophecy  of  life,  not  of 
death.  But  in  those  days  of  figurative 
resemblances,  the  drooping  of  the  head 
of  the  daffodil  was  supposed  to  picture 
the  bending  of  the  body  by  disease  or 
weakness  to  the  grave. 

The  droop  of  the  daffodil  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  snowdrop.  It 
Is  a  gradual  arching  curve  like  a  swan's 
neck;  whereas  that  of  the  snowdrop  is 
^rupt  from  an  almost  straight  stalk, 
that  bends  only  slightly  to  the  weight 
of  the  flower.  The  blossom  of  the  snow- 
drop, owing  to  this  wise  contrivance, 
has  greater  freedom  to  turn  round  on 
Its  stem,  and  to  set  Its  back  against  the 
more  boisterous  storms  that  prevail  in 
February  when  the  Fair  Maids  are  out; 
whereas  the  weather  later  on  is  more 
settled,  and  the  droop  of  the  daffodil  ac- 
commodates Itself  to  it  by  a  graceful 
<nirve  without  injury.  This  arching 
•curve  becomes  more  marked  In  double 
flowers,  for,  owing  to  the  reversion  of 
slender,  thread-like  stamens  and  pistils 
into  broad,  leaf-like  petals,  the  stem 
has  a  heavier  weight  to  carry;  but  be- 
ing overdone  by  this  heavier  burden, 
much  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
flower  has  been  lost.  No  flower  has 
been  so  frequently  doubled  as  the  daf- 
fodil. In  old-fashioned  gardens,  all 
the  flowers  used  to  be  of  that  charac- 


ter, and  it  was  very  rare  to  find  any- 
where a  single  fiower.  This  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  habit  of  the 
plant,  and  it  set  the  fashion.  It  was 
preferred  for  two  reasons:  because  It 
presented  a  more  showy  appearance, 
larger  flowers  and  more  brilliant  color- 
ing; and,  in  the  second  place,  this  form 
was  more  lasting.  By  doubling  a  flower 
and  so  changing  Its  seed-producing  ves- 
sels into  petals,  you  bring  it  more 
closely  down  to  the  condition  of  barren 
foliage,  which,  belonging  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  to  the  race,  has  a  much 
longer  term  of  existence.  The  flower 
fades  quickly  because  It  is  a  flower,  the 
instrument  of  perpetuating  the  race— 
a  quick  means  to  a  long  end—  and  must 
speedily  give  way  to  the  fruit  and  the 
seed;  but  the  leaf  that  is  kept  as  a  leaf, 
endureth  indefinitely.  And  yet  what  a 
sacrifice  you  make  for  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  your  double  flower!  You 
convert  it  into  an  artiflcial  flower,  that 
lacks  all  the  fleeting  charms  of  the  sin- 
gle flower.  How  much  lovelier  Is  the 
single  daffodil  that  Is  free  to  develop 
all  its  own  parts  in  its  own  way!  How 
exquisite  is  its  frilled  corona,  which  Is 
not  Broken  up  Into  ragged,  mop-like 
pieces!  How  fairy-like  its  petalled 
wings  of  a  paler  hue,  which  give  it 
such  a  gladsome  motion  in  the  breeze! 
It  is,  indeed,  the  frail,  perishing  single 
daffodil  that  is  the  most  beautiful.  It 
is  of  the  simple,  and  therefore  fleeting 
wild-flower,  and  not  of  the  double  and 
more  enduring  garden  form,  that  Her- 
rlck speaks  so  pathetically;  and  his 
words  are  more  beautiful  because  they 
have  this  pathos  of  perishableness. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon: 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  its  noon. 
Stay,  stay 
Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  evening  song, 
And  having  prayed  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along. 
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The  blossom  of  the  daffodil  has  a 
very  singular  feature,  the  significance 
of  which  is  not  commonly  recognized. 
It  springs  directly  from  a  brown  mem- 
braneous spathe  or  eheath,  looking  like 
a  bit  of  dry  tissue-paper  clinging  close- 
ly to  the  base  of  the  flower.  It  is  like 
a  grocer's  twl«ted  bag  or  the  miniature 
hood  of  a  Capuchin  monk.  It  seems 
like  a  deformity,  and  you  would  almost 
wish  to  tear  it  off,  and  leave  the  lovely 
golden  blossom  to  rise  directly  from  its 
bare,  fresh,  green  stem.  But  in  that 
case  much  of  its  beauty  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  all  its  significance  lost! 
This  feature  brings  out  more  thorough- 
ly the  brightness  of  the  yellow  blossom 
against  its  shrivelled  wrapping.  Its 
death  in  life  contrasts  more  strikingly 
with  the  fresh,  living  Juiciness  of  the 
stem  below  and  the  floral  growth  above 
it  The  eye  appreciates  all  the  more 
fully  the  brilliancy  of  the  flower  that 
has  sprung  out  of  this  dry,  mummified 
sheath,  like  the  cerements  of  the  dead. 
The  decay  that  has  overtaken  this  part 
of  the  plant,  when  it  has  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  is  about  to  be 
crowned  with  its  golden  crown  of  life, 
reads  to  us  the  moral  of  the  transitori- 
ness  of  all  life. 

But  I  see  in  this  withered  spathe 
hanging  on  the  fair  green  neck  of  the 
flower  a  still  more  significant  lesson, 
full  of  happy  suggestion.  Nature  does 
not  drop  it  as  if  it  were  a  withered  leaf; 
she  persists  in  keeping  it  upon  the  stem, 
so  that  we  may  be  duly  impressed  by 
it  Ordinary  decay  ie  at  the  extremity 
of  t&lngs  whose  purpose  is  served.  It 
indicates  the  end  of  their  perfection. 
But  the  decay  of  this  spathe  is  not  at 
the  end  of  the  stem;  for  the  stem  goes 
beyond  it  to  develop  the  blossom,  and 
therefore  it  is  only  a  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plant,  only  a  stage  in  its 
unfolding.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
the  sheath  become  dry  and  withered  in 
the  daffodil  when  it  retains  its  fresh, 
green  appearance  in  the  snowdrop,  and 


continues  on  that  plant  unf aded  till  the 
fiower  dies?  Is  it  not  because  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  substance  and 
strengrth  of  the  snowdrop  are  not  so 
great?  Its  blossom  and  the  growth  ot 
its  stem  and  leaves  are  so  small  that 
they  economize  their  material  and  force 
in  the  formation  of  them,  and  therefore 
the  spathe  can  preserve  the  freshness 
of  the  rest  of  the  plant  But  the  needs 
of  the  daffodil,  created  by  its  long 
leaves  and  large  blossoms,  are  so  great 
that  the  spathe  must  have  its  green 
growth  stopped,  and  tnust  wither  in  or- 
der that  the  blossom  may  be  formed  by 
the  sacrifice.  It  is  the  dying  plant  that 
flowers.  Flowers  appear  at  the  end  of 
stems  where  the  vital  force  is  far  spent» 
and  the  substance  for  making  new 
growth  is  almost  exhausted.  Tberef<Nre 
the  plant  blossoms  at  the  end  of  the 
stem.  But  here  in  the  sheath  of  the 
daffodil  it  rests  a  while,  in  order  to  ac- 
cumulate fresh  material  and  vital  en- 
ergy to  complete  the  plant  in  its  mag- 
nificent flower. 

Ton  notice  that  the  withered  mem- 
braneous spathe  at  the  farthest  leafy 
or  vegetative  stage  of  the  daffodil  is 
one  of  the  same  simple  elementary  type 
and  mode  of  construction  as  the  scales 
that  cover  the  bulb,  from  which  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  at  first  sprang.  The 
daffodil  thus  in  its  highest  growth  goes 
back  to  its  lowest  growth.  It  dies  down 
to  its  origin  in  its  most  advanced 
growth,  in  order  to  rise  again  to  higher 
effort  and  more  glorious  revelation  of 
what  is  in  it  In  the  dry,  withered 
sheath  we  see  the  recoil  or  retrogres- 
sion from  the  fullest  developm^it  of 
foliage  enabling  the  plant  in  the  same 
way  as  an  athlete  takes  a  step  back  in 
order  to  leap  over  an  obstacle,  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  formation  of  all,  the 
fiower  and  fruit  Strange  it  is  to  see 
the  lovely  blossom,  that  delights  the 
eye  with  its  golden  crofwn  of  beauty, 
springing  out  of  the  unsighUy  shroud- 
like spathe,  pushing  through    and   be- 
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yond  It,  making  the    spathe   to  be   a  and  death  itself  shall  die  and  drop  off 

mei^  withered  leaf,  hanging  upon  its  forever.    Such  is  the   glorious    Easter 

last  green  strength.   Bo  our  own  human  hope    which      the    withered      spathe 

life,  whose  glory  is  hid  in  death,  shall  wrapped  round  the  seed-vessel  of  the 

survive,  push  through  and  beyond  death  dafiTodil— or  Lent  Lily  as   it    is   often 

to  the  eternal    unfolding;  and  at  last  called->inspires! 
mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life,  Eugh  Macmillan. 

Tb«  SniidAy  MaguiiM. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Is  this  the  North  Wind  sweeping  down  to  snap  the  storm-bent 

pine. 
Or  the  South  Wind  whirling  spindrift  from  Fuego  to  the  Line? 
No!  East  or  West,  fling  out  your  best  against  the  sea  cliff  sheer; 
Far  clearer  than  your  storm-wind  is  the  call  that  greets  us 

here. 

Where'er  the  Three  Cross  Banner  waves  you  hear  the  sum- 
mons roll. 

From  mountain  crest  to  river  bed,  from  Tropic  to  the  Pole. 

It  floats  out  o'er  the  lonely  veldt,  across  the  prairie  grass; 

It  strikes  the  busy  merchant's  ear  where  hurrying  thousands 
pass; 

Then  crashing  o'er  the  granite  peak,  it  bids  the  hillman  come; 

The  stockman  gathers  from  the  plain,  the  dalesman  from  his 
home. 

Men  hear  it  in  the  workshop  as  it  echoes  down  the  street. 

It  stirs  the  ready  hand  to  arm,  the  loyal  heart  to  beat. 

It  peals  out  o'er  the  desert  waste,  it  thunders  o'er  the  flood. 

The  Free  Land's  call  to  Free  Men,  to  the  Children  of  the  Bk>od. 

Where'er  that  brave  old  Banner  flaunts  our  Triple  Cross  on 

bigh. 
Where'er  the  Lion's  cubs  are    reared,  rings    out   the    stem 

reply,— 
"We  hear  thy  voice,  Great  Mother,  and  we  answer  to  thy  call. 
The  offspring  of  thy  mighty  loins,  spread  o'er  the  seagirt  ball. 
We  stand  with  thee  in  union,— Lord  God,  be  Thou  our  guide, 
Wield  Thou  the  Sword  of  Justice,  but  this  link  let  none  divide! 
We  bring  our  lives,  a  free  gift,  for  the  land  all  freemen  love, 
For  liberty  and  equal  law,  our  charter  from  above." 
And  as,  when  dark  clouds  low'red  of  old,  our  Fathers  grimly 

stood. 
So  now,  before  the  Nations,  stand  the  Children  of  the  Blood. 

The  Spectator.  ^*  ^* 
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"Take  away  your  Bonny  Afra  Behn," 
said  the  old  lady  who,  about  1810.  bor- 
rowed and  tried  to  read,  the  novels 
that  had  'been  the  delight  of  her  youth. 
Very  few  persons  now  peruse  "As- 
trsea,"  who  trod  the  stage  so  loosely; 
very  few  know  whether  she  was  more 
Indiscreet  than  the  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  not  Mrs.  Behn 
died  in  1689;  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a 
Dutchman,  and,  in  one  of  her  tales,  she 
asures  us  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  Hollander  cannot  love. 
This  remark,  and  the  circumstance  that 
she  anticipated  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  In 
taking  a  negro  for  her  hero  in  one 
novel,  are  all  that  my  memory  retains 
of  Astrsea.  They  certahily  did  not 
leave  a  distinct  and  separate  stain  on 
my  imagination. 

The  familiar  anecdote  of  the  old  lady 
whose  age  rejected  as  impossible  the 
romances  which  had  delighted  Society 
in  her  youth,  supplies  a  text  for  a  curi- 
ous speculation.  Wherefore  had  taste 
cdtered  so  radically  in  the  space  of  one 
lifetime?  It  is  a  natural  but  inade- 
quate reply  that  taste  always  does  alter 
In  sixty  years.  Thus,  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart,  who  was  bom  about  1760, 
found,  about  1820,  that  Richardson's 
novels,  when  read  aloud,  provoked  in- 
extinguishable laughter.  In  her  youth 
people  had  wept  or  sighed  over  "Pame- 
la;" now  people  mocked,  and  she 
mocked  with  them.  Such  changes  of 
taste  make  the  pathetic  seem  absurd, 
or  make  what  Molldre  meant  to  be 
comic  seem  pathetic,  at  least  to  refined 
critics.  But  we  are  concerned  with  a 
change  at  once  deeper  and  far  more 
sudden— a  change  in  morality  rather 
than  in  style  or  sentiment  English  lit- 
erature had  been,  at  least,  as  free-spok- 
en as  any  other  from  the  time  of  Chau- 
cer to  the  death  of  Smollett      Then,  in 


twenty  years  at  most  English  litera- 
ture became  the  most  "pudibund,*'  the 
most  respectful  of  the  young  person's 
blush,  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Now,  this  revolution  was  something 
much  deeper  than  the  accustomed  pro- 
cess which  makes  the  style  and  the 
ideas  of  one  generation  seem  antiquat- 
ed and  uncongenial  to  the  readers  of 
the  next  We  quite  understand  why 
Mr.  Guy  Boothby  is  preferred,  say,  to 
Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Henty  to  Marryat 
by  the  young.  Youth  detests  what  It 
thinks  is  "old-fashioned,"  and  is  puz- 
zled by  traits  of  manners  with  which 
it  is  unfamiliar.  But  custom  will  pres- 
ently stale  the  authors  of  to-day,  and 
that  change  of  taste  will  not  correspond 
at  all  to  a  change  which,  in  some  twen- 
ty years,  altered  the  whole  tone  and 
character  of  a  national  literature.  Why, 
and  owing  to  what  combination  of 
causes,  did  the  very  plain  speech  of  our 
first  famous  novelists  in  the  eighteenth 
century  become  a  stumbling-block  to 
readers  of  some  thirty  years  later? 
Why  did  decency,  or  prudery.  If  any 
one  pleases,  come  suddenly  into  vogue 
between  1770  and  1800?  Why  were 
such  poems  as  Suckling's  ballad  of  a 
marriage  published,  about  1810,  with 
lines  and  half  stanzas  omitted?  How 
are  we  to  account  for  Bowdler?  The 
change  of  moral  taste  was  really  as 
great  as  the  change  of  opinion  about 
witchcraft  which  arose  between  1680 
and  1736.  Mr.  Lecky  has  written  at 
length  about  that  revolution,  but  no- 
body, as  far  as  I  remember,  has  dis- 
cussed the  other  alteration— Bowdler's 
alteration— in  the  matter  of  moral  taste. 
In  the  first  place  it  did  not  correspond 
with  a  regular  sweeping  purification  of 
"Society."  Nobody  will  say  that  the 
Regency,  the  age  of  Bowdler,  was 
much  more  moral  than  the  early  part 
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of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  III,  the  age  of 
Wilkes.  Yet,  'between  1760  and  1770. 
we  had  Smollett  and  Sterne  for  living 
novelists,  while  in  1800-1815,  we  had 
Miss  Bdgeworth,  Godwin,  Miss  Austen, 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Gait,  and  Scott  Writers 
more  delicate  in  language  and  descrip- 
tion cannot  be,  nor  could  writers  be 
much  looser  or  coarser  than  those  of 
the  previous  generation.  The  change 
of  1770-1814  lasted  tiU  quite  recently. 
Novels  were  intended  to  "lie  on  the 
drawing-room  table,"  and  were  meant 
to  be  fit  for  the  young  person.  So  stem 
were  parents  about  1840-1870  that  they 
managed  to  find  Thackeray  "improper,*' 
and  we  all  remember  Thackeray's  own 
remark  that,  since  Fielding,  nobody 
had  dared  to  draw  a  man.  Colonel 
Newcome  must  have  been  bom  about 
1800,  and  the  Golonel  revolted  naturally 
against  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom 
Jones.  By  our  time,  of  course,  taste 
has  altered,  and  lady  novelists  intro- 
duce situations  which,  I  verily  believe, 
would  have  made  Astrsea  herself  blush 
vermilion.  But  even  now  the  Vaf^guage 
of  the  most  advanced  writers  is  far  in- 
deed from  attaining  the  simple  breadth 
of  Smollett  or  Fielding,  though  many 
modem  ideas  expressed  in  fiction 
^would  have  made  Roderick  Bandom 
ezdaim  in  virtuous  indignation.  We 
have  had  novels  fit  to  accompany  Pe- 
tronius  in  the  library  of  Lord  Stratwell. 
A  curious  point  in  this  evolution  is 
the  difference  which  it  exhibits  in 
France  and  in  Bngland.  In  England, 
Fielding  and  others  felt  it  necessary, 
or  desirable,  to  add  coarsenesses  to  Mo- 
lidre.  In  France,  the  tranalation  of 
"Tom  Jones"  (1749)  was  at  first  pro- 
hibited in  the  interests  of  virtue.  The 
French  dramatists  of  the  great  age  of 
of  Louis  XIY  are  as  decent,  as  "mealy- 
mouthed"  as  the  dramatists  of  Greece. 
The  dramatists  of  the  contemporary 
Restoration  in  Bngland,  and  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  were  notoriously  coarse 
and  lewd.   The  remonstrances  of  Addi- 


son and  the  Spectator  had  no  effect  on 
Fielding  and  Smollett  But  Just  when 
the  old  coarseness  of  these  masters  was 
dying  out  in  Bngland,  the  literature  of 
France,  in  Diderot  Crdbillon  10%,  and 
many  others,  began  greatly  to  outdo 
what  our  novelists  had  dared.  The 
r6ffitne  of  conscious  Virtue  and  of  the 
philosophes  in  France  rather  encouraged 
than  checked  such  books  as  Voltaire's 
unspeakable  "Pucelle."  People  thought 
"La  Pucelle"  amusingi 

A  classical  example  of  the  change  In 
England  is  Charles  Lamb's  anecdote 
about  the  young  lady  who  looked  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  was  reading  "Pame- 
la." She  soon  went  away,  and  Lamb 
says  that  there  was  a  blush  between 
them.  This  may  have  occurred  about 
1815,  and  "Pamela"  had  been  the  very 
manual  of  Vhrtue  from  1740  to  1780,  or 
thereabouts.  It  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  ingenuous  youth,  and  even  of  chil- 
dren. Richardson  himself  was  the 
mere  model  of  the  proprieties,  and 
thought  Fielding  "low."  Diderot  put 
Richardson  on  the  same  shelf  as  Moses. 
"Pamela"  was  written,  aa  Scott  says, 
"more  for  edification  than  for  effect." 
Anticipating  the  modem  clergy  who 
preach  on  Miss  Corelli  and  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  Dr.  Sherlock  praised  "Pamela" 
"from  the  pulpit"  The  novel  was  said 
to  "do  more  good  than  twenty  ser- 
mons," though  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  thought  it  more  mischievous 
than  the  works  of  Rochester.  Scott 
also  reckoned  it  apt  rather  to  "encour- 
age a  spirit  of  rash  enterprise"  among 
hand-maidens  than  of  "virtuous  resist- 
ance." As  a  matter  of  fact  a  genera- 
tion or  two  later,  "Pamela"  made 
Lamb's  young  friend  uncomfortable. 
She  got  up  and  went  away.  She  be- 
longed to  the  new  age  of  Miss  Austen, 
Miss  Blgeworth,  and  Sir  Walter.  Nor 
need  we,  even  in  this  emancipated  time, 
wonder  at  Lamb's  young  lady.  I  doubt 
if  many,  even  of  our  daring  writers, 
would  have  the  courage  (the  lack  of  hu- 
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mor  they  have)  to  write  several  of  the 
scenes  which  Richardson  wrote,  and 
which  the  cler^ry  applauded  from  the 
pulpit 

Lately  I  saw  a  contemporary  picture 
of  a  very  scantily-draped  Pamela, 
aroused  by  fancying  she  heard  Mr.  B. 
under  the  bed.  It  was  not  to  be  called 
a  moral  work  of  art,  and  I  fear  that 
"Pamela"  owed  much  of  its  success  to 
qualities  which  doubtless  made  no  con- 
scious part  of  Richardson's  design. 
Indeed,  as  we  read  it,  we  "laugh  in  a 
strange  and  improper  manner,"  like 
the  wtfe  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  on 
one  occasion.  Quite  rapidly,  in  some 
sixty  years,  "Pamela"  lost  her  reputa- 
tion, became  little  better  than  one  of 
the  wicked,  frightened  away  the  vir- 
gins whom  she  was  meant  to  edify,  and 
sank  into  "  a  deploraibly  tedious  lamen- 
tation," as  Horace  Walpole  declares, 
read  only  by  conscientious  students  of 
eighteenth-century  literature.  The  rea- 
son is  not  merely  that  the  lowly  char- 
acters are  slavish,  as  Scott  observes. 
The  reason  is  that,  to  our  changed 
taste,  "Pamela"  is  both  prurient  and 
coarse.  Even  "Clarissa"  is  obsessed, 
through  all  its  intolerable  length,  by 
one  dominant  idea,  and  leads  up  to  a 
catastrophe  which  we  cannot  contem- 
plate with  patience.  Once  more  I  doubt 
if  our  youngest  and  ablest  writers 
would  dare  to  subject  a  noble  lady  to 
the  martyrdom  of  Clarissa,  or  would 
be  admired  by  the  general  public  if 
they  did. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  he  read  straight  through  "Ame- 
lia," told  Hannah  More  that  she  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  saying  that  she  had 
read  "Tom  Jones."  One  cannot  guess 
what  fly  had  bitten  the  Doctor.  "Tom 
Jones"  is  a  really  moral  work,  if  we 
set  aside  Fielding's  leniency  towaVds 
one  inexcusable  adventure  of  Mr. 
Jones's.  I  presume  that  Fielding 
was  reprobated  because  he  was  humor- 
ous.   Even  now,  we  flnd  the  advanced. 


and  virtuous,  and  earnest  applauding 
the  most  squalid  horrors  of  M.  Zola 
and  others,  while  they  would  fly  in  hor- 
ror from  Gyp.  And  why?  Obviously 
because  M.  Zola  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  wit  and  humor  (which  Gyp  pos- 
sesses), and,  therefore,  may  be  as 
abominable  as  he  pleases.  EUis  he  not 
a  lofty  moral  purpose!  So,  in  fact,  had 
Fielding,  but,  alas!  he  was  humorous- 
all  unlike  Richardson,  Zola,  Ibsen,  and 
Tolstoi.  "Joseph  Andrews"  not  only 
makes  us  laugh,  but  encourages  every 
generous  virtue.  Still,  Joseph  was 
"low."  and  "Pamela,"  In  some  incom- 
prehensible way,  was  elevating.  Even 
now,  nobody  dares  to  approach  the 
broad  and  physically  coarse  methods  of 
Fielding.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all 
comic  that  Sophia  should  fall  in  an  un- 
becoming manner  from  her  horse,  nor 
can  we  even  imagine  why  Fielding 
thought  it  comic.  So  far,  the  change  is 
all  for  the  better— indeed,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  it  was  generally  for  the  bet- 
ter, except  in  such  extreme  instances 
as  when  the  prudery  of  James  Ballan- 
tyne  spoiled  the  whole  sense  of  "St 
Ronan's  Well;"  or  when  Jeffrey  induced 
Dickens  to  make  clotted  nonsense  of 
"Dombey  &  Son"— ri^e  damnum  In  the 
latter  case.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  our  ebullient  novelists  ought  really 
to  be  hampered  by  limitations  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  resented  by 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Virgil,  Molidre,  and 
Racine.  But  our  problem  is,  not  the 
good  or  evil  results  of  certain  restraints 
on  freedom  of  language  and  incident 
but  the  wonderfully  sudden  rise  of 
these  restraints  between  1770  and  1790. 
In  1771  Smollett  published  "Humphry 
Clinker."  distinctly  his  best  book.  The 
brutality  of  "Roderick  Random,"  the 
infamous  ferocity  of  "Peregrine 
Pickle,"  are  here  molifled  and  mel- 
lowed. But  except  in  the  works  of  M. 
Zola  or  of  Swift  there  are  few  passages 
in  literature,  if  any  there  are,  so  physi- 
cally and  so  needlessly  nauseous  as  cer- 
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tain  of  the  early  letters  of  Matthew 
Bramble.  Everything  disgustful  that 
medical  practice  could  suggest  to  a 
brutal  fancy  is  here  set  forth  with  elab- 
orate care.  There  is  something  of  the 
ape,  of  the  Yahoo,  in  these  passages  at- 
tributed to  the  pen  of  an  honorable  and 
benevolent  country  gentleman.  On  the 
chapter  of  Smells,  "Smellfungus,"  as 
Sterne  called  Smollett,  is  as  copious  as 
M.  Zola  or  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  No- 
body seems  to  have  objected  as  some 
purists  did  object  to  the  freakish  con- 
temporary lubricities  of  Sterne.  All 
these  great  eighteenth-century  writers 
revelled  Joyously  in  the  necessarily  gro- 
tesque physical  side  of  human  nature. 
It  was  primely  witty  to  half-poison 
somebody  with  a  surreptitious  dose  of 
medicine.  Homely  articles  of  everyday 
life  were  constantly  dragged  in  to  get 
a  laugh— articles  that  the  most  emanci- 
pated novelist  of  to-day  keeps  out  of 
his  daring  pages.  And,  in  thirty  years, 
all  these  amusing  objects,  and  scores  of 
sets  of  comic  or  sensual  situations,  had 
become  even  more  impossible  in  fiction 
than  they  are  today.  Even  the  author 
of  '"Tom  and  Jerry"  would  have  given 
them  a  wide  berth  in  England,  and  few 
authors,  except  M.  Armande  Silvestre, 
venture  on  them  in  France.  In  1740 
Dickens  would  have  had  cheap  and 
nasty  resources,  and  would  have  used 
them,  while  the  Dickens  of  1840 
shunned  them  even  more  scrupulously 
than  most  men. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  change  more 
rapid  and  more  radical.  We  had  not 
been  a  prudish  people.  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Dryden,  Congreve,  Smollett, 
Bums,  Sterne,  are  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  the  prudish.  Why  did  we 
become  so  dainty  between  Smollett's 
death  (1771)  and  the  rise  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cllffe  (1789)?  We  cannot  attribute  the 
revolution  to  the  influence  of  feminine 
authors  (such  as  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Miss 
Eidgeworth,  and  Miss  Austen),  for  fem- 
inine influence  in  Mrs.  Manley,  Mrs. 
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Heywood,  and  Afra  Behn  had  tended 
in  quite  an  opposite  direction.  More- 
over, it  is  ladies  to-day  who  throw  their 
caps  highest  over  the  windmills,  both 
in  licentiousness  of  idea  and  physical 
squalor  of  theme—always,  of  course, 
for  lofty  moral  purposes.  Again,  one 
cannot  see  that  society  was  more  deli- 
cate when  Rowlandson  drew  than  when 
Hogarth  boldly  designed  spades  o« 
spades.  The  Court  of  the  Regency  was 
not  purer  than  the  early  years  of  the 
Regent's  worthy  father.  People  were 
as  naughty  as  when  Lady  Vane  pub- 
lished the  '^Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Qual- 
ity." Yet,  everything  Sinollettian  and 
Rabelaisian  was  banished  clean  out  of 
literature,  and  has  never  returned. 
Those  persons  are  very  young  and  ill- 
informed  who  think  that  the  change  is 
"Early  Victorian."  That  theory,  if  cor- 
rect, would  be  intelligible;  but  the  revo- 
lution was  really  late  Georgian;  it  arose 
in  an  age  of  heavy  courtly  license— an 
age  when  popular  life  was  nearly  as 
rough  as  it  had  been  in  1740.  Yet, 
quite  a  large  class  of  topics  was  now 
banished,  not  only  from  books,  but 
from  conversation  between  the  sexes. 
Burns,  as  a  peasant,  was  probably  the 
last  poet  who  took  his  full  swing.  By- 
ron was  reprobated;  and  Leigh  Hunt 
was  gibbetted  (hypocritically,  I  fear) 
for  the  "Story  of  Rimini."  None  of  the 
three  would  have  been  much  censured 
forty  years  earlier. 

I  have  stated  the  problem,  but  I  do 
not  pretend  to  solve  it  I  remember  no 
Jeremy  Collier,  and  no  Addison,  who 
set  about  reforming  the  coarseness  of 
taste,  just  after  Smollett's  day;  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  Jeremy  or  Addison, 
when  they  tried,  really  produced  much 
effect.  The  Spectator,  in  Lamb's  situ- 
ation on  Primrose  Hill,  might,  indeed, 
have  proved  as  embarrassing  as  did 
"Pamela"  herself.  Nor  did  foreign  in- 
fluences produce  the  revolution,  for 
France  was  then  hurrying  into  what 
had  been  the  English  extreme. 
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If  I  must  make  a  guess,  I  would  haz- 
ard the  theory  that  the  change  was 
caused  by  the  rise  of  a  larger  reading 
middle  class,  especially  by  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  women  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  in  the  country,  who  read 
booths.  They  had  not  hitherto  been  lit- 
erary; they  had  simply  4)een  house- 
wives and  stitcher*;  good  mothers,  not 
bookish.  At  no  time  had  their  class 
been  so  free,  in  conduct  or  conversa- 
tion, as  the  women  in  "society"  and  in 
London.  What  they  avoided  In  life, 
they  disliked  in  literature.  They  now 
began  to  get  Into  contact  with  litera- 
ture through  book  clubs.  There  were 
regular  societies  of  provincial  Blues, 
not  spotted  by  town  or  court  More- 
over, we  must  probably  allow  a  good 
deal  for  the  many  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluences of  the  Wesleyan  movement, 
and  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  affected 
thereby.  The  red-faced  parsons,  absorb- 
ent of  port  and  of  ale,  the  Parson  Trul- 
libers,  died  out  What  can  Mrs.  Tnil- 
liber  have  read?  Nothing,  probably; 
but  the  wives  of  the  Henry  Tilneys  did 
read,  and  doted  on  Cowper  as  well  as 
on  Clara  Reeve  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
Moreover,  even  Sterne,  with  his  "senti- 
ment" made  people  desire  fiction  which 
could  touch  the  heart  as  well  as  amuse, 
and  they  got  it  in  Mackenzie's  "Man  of 
Feeling"  and  "Julia  de  Roubign6." 
Shelley,  in  boyhood,  tried  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  didactic  novels,  meant  he 
says,  to  inculcate  his  metaphysics  and 
morals.  When  once  sentiment,  and  di- 
dacticism, and  romance,  and  terror  (as 
in  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  other  favorites  of 
Miss  Catharine  Morland)  came  in.  and 
were  found  delightful,  humor  and  liber- 
tinism went  out  Broad  farce  was  not 
in  harmony  (despite  Dickens)  with  sen- 
timent and  the  wilfully  didactic,  nor 
with  "the  horrid,"  with  spectral  castles, 
and  inquisitorial  dungeons.  Smollett 
had  thought  such  attractions  dead  for- 
ever, but  he  was  wrong.  They  revived, 
they  were  hugely  popular,  tliey  held  the 


field  and  horseplay  went  out  Miss 
Burney.  again,  could  not  be  expected  to 
sin  in  the  direction  of  Astrsea,  yet  she 
could  interest  and  amuse  without  such 
gambols.  There  were  no  humorous 
novelists,  or  none  who  are  now  remem- 
bered as  authors  of  stories  between  the 
days  of  Smollett  and  Miss  Edgeworth. 
There  arose  a  forgotten  school  of  his- 
torical novelists.  So  nobody  was  tempt- 
ed to  use  the  old,  simple,  animal  expe- 
dients for  getting  a  laugh.  Thus  the 
new  and  great  generation  of  Scott  and 
•Miss  Austen  had  no  temptation  to 
coarseness  or  licentiousness;  even  a 
moderate  freedom  would  have  been 
fatal,  and  modem  critics  may  think 
Scott  and  Miss  Austen  "senselessly  de- 
cent." 

On  the  whole,  the  most  obvious  and 
probable  cause  of  the  sharp  and  sudden 
revolution  of  ta»te  was  probably  what 
we  may  call  the  Wesleyan  Reformation 
acting  on  the  middle  classes  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Wesleyan  commun- 
ion. Wesley's  movement  was  really 
(though  he  did  not  know  it)  part  of  the 
Romantic  movement;  It  began  in  an  as- 
ceticism, and  In  an  emotion,  and  in  "su- 
pernormal exi)erlences"  after  the  model 
of  the  ideals  of  the  mediaeval  church. 
Romanticism  itself  (in  spite  of  some  old 
French  romances)  is.  in  essence,  "a  deli- 
cate thing;"  knights  amorous  and  er- 
rant are  all  unlike  the  festive  wander- 
ers of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The 
squires  of  romantic  lovers  are  no  Straps 
nor  Partridges,  and  the  knights  under- 
stand "the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid." 
in  a  sense  unknown  to  the  lovers  of  So- 
phia, Emilia,  and  Narcissa.  l^e  new 
middle-class  lady  novel-reader  could 
not  put  up  with  the  Infidelities  of  Tom 
Jones,  Roderick  Random,  and  Peregrine 
Pickle.  She  felt  personally  insulted 
(and  no  wonder)  l)y  their  behaviour. 
From  all  these  influences,  one  ventures 
to  conjecture,  the  singular  ;and  rapid 
change  in  taste,  and  the  decent  limita- 
tions on  literary  art  (limitations  hither- 
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to  conspicuously  absent  from  English 
fiction)  drew  their  origin.  That  the 
once  Puritan  middle  class  deserve  most 
of  the  praise  Is  a  theory  strengthened 
by  the  example  of  America,  where  pru- 
dery as  to  the  use  even  of  simple  harm- 
less phrases  (for  example,  you  "retire" 
In  America;  you  never  go  to  bed)  Irri- 
tated Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
American  literature  is  assuredly  nei- 
ther licentious  nor  coarse.  But  these 
hypotheses  may  be  Inadequate  or  erro- 
neous, in  which  case  the  problem  be- 
comes vastly  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing. A  problem  It  is;  the  generation  of 
Scott's  father  saw  nothing  out  of  the 
way  or  reprehensible  in  literary  forms 
which  the  authors  of  Scotf  s  generation 
might,  and,  of  course,  did  enjoy,  but 
dared  not  and  cared  not  to  follow.  Sir 
Walter  himself  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Smollett,  whom,  at  one  time,  he  was 
constantly  quoting.  But  Scott's  own 
heroes  never  once  wander  from  the 
strict  path  of  a  solitary  virtuous  attach- 
ment His  one  heroine,  who,  in  fact, 
had  transgressed  from  the  path 
of  Dlan,  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  vio- 
lently shunted  back  into  it,  owing  to 
the    prudery   of  Ballantyne,  some    of 

BUekwood's   MagulM. 


whose  MS.  notes  on  Scott's  proof-sheets 
prove  him  to  have  possessed  **a  nice 
morality."  Henceforward  every  hero 
was  a  Galahad,  till  Mr.  Rochester 
broke  away  from  the  rule,  and  Richai'd 
Feverel  fell  Into  the  ancient  errors  of 
Captain  Booth.  Even  now  a  hero's  con- 
fessions are  less  startllngly  explicit 
than  those  of  Roderick  Random;  and 
nobody  would  pretend  to  interest  us  Id 
a  Peregrine  Pickle,  or  even  in  a  Pame- 
la. The  change,  which  was  bom  full 
grown,  has  lasted  for  a  century  in  Eng- 
land, which  had  previously  set  the  very 
opposite  example.  It  was  a  change  due 
not  merely  to  the  moral  revolution  that 
sprang  from  the  Wesleys,  but  to  a  gen- 
eral revolt  all  along  the  line,  in  favor 
of  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual,  and 
against  the  godless  common-place  and 
brutality  of  the  early  Hanoverian  time. 
The  new  materialism  of  science  has 
probably  fostered  the  new  "emancipat- 
ed" literature  of  the  atrugforlifeur  of 
M.  Daudet  Thus,  reactions  succeed 
each  other;  but,  on  the  whole,  in  fiction^ 
and  not  looking  at  the  worse  than 
Smollettian  vulgarity  of  such  plays  as 
"Lord  Quex,"  the  tendency  to  a  new 
license  seems  to  have  expended  Itself. 

A.  Lano^ 


AT  NIGHT  IN  MARCH. 

Now  over  all  the  storm-scarred  earth  is  shed 
A  radiance  of  moonlight,— calm,  serene- 
There  Is  no  sign  of  spring,  no  tint  of  green 
Upon  the  faded  landscape  far  out  spread,— 
But  yet  the  spring  advances.— overhead. 
And  sloping  nightly  westward  may  be  seen 
Belted  Orion  where  he  strides  between 
Bright  Slrius  and  Taurus  fierce  and  dread. 
There  are  no  nights  so  fair  as  those  of  March, 
No  other  constellations  charm  as  these. 
Revolving  farther  down  the  vaulted  arch. 
The  Pleiad  sisters,  and  faint  Hyades— 
Oh!  many  worlds  that  roll  at  His  command 
Dimly  we  see,  who  darkly  understand! 

(7.  D.  IF. 
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Child  of  the  Infinite. 
CHILD  OF  THE  INFINITE. 


Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Flame,  and  Wind. 

Dufift,  and  Dew,  and  Day.  and  Night! 
Ye  endure,— shall  I  endure  not. 

Though  so  fleeting  In  your  sight? 
Ye  return,— shall  I  return  not. 

Flesh,  or  in  the  flesh's  despite? 
Ye  are  mighty,  but  I  hold  you 

Compassed  in  a  vaster  might 

II. 

Sun,  before  your  flaming  circuit 
Smote  upon  the  uncunibered  dark, 

I  within  the  Thought  Eternal 
Palpitant,  a  quenchless  spark. 

Watched  while  God  awoke  and  set  you 
For  a  measure  and  a  mark. 

III. 

Dove  of  Heaven,  ere  you  brooded 
Whitely  o'er  the  shoreless  waste. 

And  upon  the  driven  waters 
Your  austere  enchantment  placed, 

I  was  power  in  God's  conception. 
Without  rest  and  without  haste. 

IV. 

Journeying  Spirit,  ere  your  tongues 
Taught  the  perished  to  aspire. 

Charged  the  clod,  and  called  the  mortal 
Through  the  re-lnitiant  fire, 

I  was  of  the  fiery  impulse 
Urging  the  Divine  Desire. 

V. 

Breath  of  Time,  before  your  whisper 
Wandered  o'er  the  naked  world; 

Ere  your  wrath  from  pole  to  tropic 
Running  Alps  of  Ocean  hurled, 

I,  the  germ  of  storm  In  stillness. 
At  the  heart  of  God  lay  furled. 
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Seed  of  Earth,  when  down  the  void 
You  were  scattered  from  His  hand, 

When  the  spinning  clot  contracted. 
Globed  and  green  at  His  command, 

I,  behind  the  sifting  fingers, 
Saw  tlie  scheme  of  beauty  planned. 

VII. 

Phantom  of  the  Many  Waters, 
When  no  more  you  fleet  and  fall. 

When  no  more  your  roimd  you  follow, 
Infinite,  ephemeral. 

At  the  feet  of  the  Unsleeping 
I  shall  toss  you  like  a  ball. 

VIII. 


Pall  MaU  Magazine 


Rolling  Masks  of  Life  and  Death, 

When  no  more  your  ancient  place 
Knows  you,  wh^n  your  light  and  darkness 

Swing  no  longer  over  space, 
My  remembrance  shall  restore  you 

To  the  favor  of  His  face. 

ClMrles  0.  D.  Roberta. 


HUMORS  OF  AN  IRISH  COUNTRY  TOWN. 


Surely  in  no  spot  in  Great  Britain, 
village  or  town,  can  it  be  possible  to 
feel  so  far  removed  from  the  world  as 
in  an  Irish  country  town.  That  i>eace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  broods 
over  It  Mr.  Froude  has  heard  the  last 
echo  of  the  elder  world  in  the  church 
bells,  which  chime  now  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  virtuous  King  Harry,  who 
turned  the  monks  adrift  In  Gullagh- 
more,  a  county  town  of  the  Irish  Mid- 
lands, no  sound  is  heard  that  is  peculiar 
to  modem  life  except  the  distant  roar 
of  the  trains  hurrying  to  Cork.  One 
cannot  believe,  at  first  that  this  Is  a 
mother  city,  whither  ever  so  many  little 


demes  look  for  supplies  and  help  and 
government.  Yet  even  here  tradesmen 
can  amass  their  piles  of  greasy  notes, 
and  banks  and  public  houses  are  abun- 
dant Hither  come  on  market-days  the 
slow  donkeys,  each  8tifl9y  dragging  his 
little  oart  which  resembles  in  miniature 
the  huge  floats  that  are  allowed  to  block 
London  streets;  the  proprietor,  male  or 
female,  sits  on  each,  contented  to  Jog 
on  half  tlie  day,  and  Jog  back  as  pa- 
tiently as  their  beasts.  Perhaps,  like 
Winky  Boss,  they  measure  the  distance 
by  pipes  of  tobacco;  though,  indeed,  the 
younger  women,  brave  in  best  clothes 
and    feathers,    smoke    not— only    old 
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crones  do  that— neither  do  they  knit; 
th^  are  happy  enongh  in  having  noth- 
IW  to  do  except  twitch  the  reins  at  ris- 
ing ground,  until  they  reach  the  Mecca 
whither  the  heads  of  countless  donkejrs 
are  turned.  This  patch  of  brown  in  the 
midst  of  long,  green  pastures,  this  St 
Kilda  of  towns,  to  be  the  eponymous 
capital  of  a  county!  The  daily  arrival 
of  yesterday's  Times  or  Standard  Iceeps 
the  feeling  of  isolation  ever  present 
The  fact  that  a  reply-paid  telegram  will 
bring  an  answer  as  surely  and  quickly 
as  if  it  were  sent  between  St  John's 
Wood  and  Chelsea  is  always  a  fresh 
surprise,  tending  to  shake  the  mind 
from  its  lonely  moorings.  The  badgcd 
and  belted  telegraph-boy  looks  an  alien 
In  the  place,  although  he  also  is  of  the 
tribe  of  Ryan.  There  Is  something  in- 
congruous about  his  red  facings,  and 
the  red  pillar-boxes,  as  there  is  about 
the  red  regiment  in  the  barracks  on  the 
hllL  Were  Home  Rule  to  come,  tele- 
graph4>oys  and  pillar-'boxes  would  be 
dressed  in  green,  and  no  soldiers  enter- 
tained except  perhaps,  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade. After  all,  green  is  a  more  rest- 
ful color.  All  God's  works  here  are 
green  or  drab— the  land  green,  and  the 
sky  drab;  man  follows  in  humble  imi- 
tation, for  the  town  and  its  people  are 
in  drab,  with  parade  of  green  on  holi- 
days. 

Englishmen  think  of  Southern  Ire- 
land, if  they  ever  think  of  it  in  these 
quiet  days,  as  always  fermenting  up- 
wards Into  lush  grass  and  pigs  and  cat- 
tle under  warm,  everlasting  rain.  I 
know  one  town  which  can  be  as  cheer- 
less as  the  North  Sea  in  winter.  The 
soaking  roofs  cluster  under  a  high 
range  of  hills,  which  lie  to  the  south- 
west cloud-capped  towers  with  drip- 
ping sides.  On  the  many  days  when 
the  wind  blows  up  from  the  Atlantic 
these  hills  extract  the  due  moisture, 
and  the  lightened  masses  roll  on  to 
make  way  for  heavier  piles;  from  north 
.And  east  there  is  no  shelter,  and  the 


wind,  rejoicing  in  its  strength,  dashes 
through  the  town  and  measures  its 
force  against  the  dark-browed  hills,  un- 
der which  the  houses  seem  to  be  for- 
lornly cowering,  like  a  herd  of  cattle 
that  seek  shelter  at  a  hedge-side.  In 
summer,  if  the  morning  be  calm  and 
warm,  the  mist  rises  from  the  valley 
and  floats  half  way  up  the  hills,  as  if 
an  intrusive  locomotive  was  laying  its 
white  tralL  Winter  more  often  veils 
them  in  driven  clouds  and  rain,  but  at 
rare  intervals  before  sunset  the  slcy 
clears,  and  the  piled  heights  seem  to 
have  put  their  heads  together  in  won- 
der. Through  the  atmosphere  washed 
by  the  everlasting  rain  miles  are  as 
yards  in  your  sight  and  unsuspect- 
ed peaks  and  domes  crowd  into  the  pic- 
ture. Then  the  wind  will  give  a  gentle 
moan  before  going  to  work  again,  driv- 
ing a  little  mist  around  the  more-distant 
hill-tops;  turn  away  for  five  minutes, 
and  the  swimming  vapor  "puts  forth 
an  arm  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine,'* 
dragging  itself  swiftly  from  hill  to  hill, 
so  that  when  you  look  again  the  eyes 
turn  with  a  shiver  to  the  cheerful  gas- 
Ughts  of  the  Uttle  town.  Yet  cold  as  it 
can  be,  the  country-folk  wear  clothes 
which  an  Bnglish  ploughman's  lusty 
shuddering  would  soon  resolve  into  con- 
stituent rags.  Unclothed  and  half-fed 
as  the  children  are,  their  bones  grow 
long  and  strong,  until  they  become  the 
tallest  men  in  the  British  Isles.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  by  the  action  of  that 
great  law  which  yet  awaits  its  Dalton 
or  Darwin,  that  what  suits  the  Saxon 
is  a  misfit  for  the  Celt  and  t?ioe  f?er«a. 
The  few  successes  to  which  English  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland  can  point  are 
all  due  to  certain  empirical  applications 
of  this  law.  Englishmen  will  never  un- 
derstand this;  those  that  are  put  in  au- 
thority over  us  learn  nothing  as  the 
years  advance.  Because  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  representative  government 
works  smoothly  in  England,  where  the 
greasing  of  the  wheels  is  done  In  secret, 
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county  coancils  must,  therefore,  mean 
justice  in  a  land  where  the  strongest 
force,  social  and  political,  is  the  ten- 
dency to  disunion.  But  politics  never 
yet  thatched  leaky  roofs.  Here  in  Cul- 
laghmore  the  main  road  to  lined  by 
mud-walled  cabins,  which  rise  from 
mud  floors  that  are  lower  than  the  road- 
way, so  that  the  rain- water  pours  over 
the  door-sill.  Eyes  and  ears  and  nose 
are  offended.  The  dwellers  never  wash 
themselves  or  their  children,  who  shriek 
and  swear  amongst  the  pigs  and  poul- 
try; as  turf  is  dear,  they  bum  malodor- 
ous substitutes.  The  air  is  not  redolent 
of  the  sharp  peat-reek,  which  is  the 
aweetest  smell  in  an  Irishman's  nos- 
trils; if  you  have  been  away  for  a  time, 
» it  is  the  faint  smell  of  burning  turf,  as 
it  mingles  with  the  hedge-rows,  which 
brings  close  to  you  that  you  are  no 
longer  in  cold,  staid  Bngland,  but  have 
returned  to  home,  sweet  home.  These 
dwellers  by  the  wayside,  children  of 
Gibeon,  have  no  wish  to  better  their  lot 
by  removal;  they  are  contented  to  dwell 
whither  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them, 
so  long  as  he  gives  them  the  dafly 
bread  which  they  hate  to  seek  and  toil 
for.  All  would  fain  be  lords  of  the 
cajbin  whereof  their  fathers  were  lords, 
and  though  they  cannot  now  sing  with 
Herrick, 

Here  we  rejoice  because  no  rent 
We  pay  for  our  poor  tenement, 

the  Judicial  rent  is  no  more  than  the 
cai)ins  are  worth.  It  is  a  life  of  little 
ease  and  no  comfort;  they  look  forward 
to  marrying  their  eldest  son,  by  the 
matchmaker's  aid,  to  a  girl  with  a  dow- 
ry, and  then  living  a«  lodgers  in  the 
same  cabin  with  him  and  his  wife  and 
a  new  family.  The  custom  is  kindly 
and  thriftless,  and  in  England  would 
certainly  lead  to  domestic  murder,  as, 
if  Zola  tells  the  truth,  it  does  lead 
thither  in  France.  It  is  a  common- 
place to  say  that  the  Irish  flourish  any- 


where save  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  truer 
that  there  are  no  Irish  anywhere  else, 
for  they  change  their  minds  afi  well  as 
their  sky  when  they  fare  across  the  sea. 
Just  as  the  potato,  if  planted  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  becomes  something  other 
than  itself.  So,  for  all  those  who  live 
therein,  God  may  have  made  a  better 
place  than  Gullaghmore,  but  doubtless 
never  did. 

In  an  English  town  there  is  always  a 
middle  class,  upper  and  lower,  between 
which  sectione  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed,  good  people  who  are  unwearied 
in  providing  occupation  for  their  neigh- 
bors, and  amusements  small  but  dear. 
Amongst  them  bazars  and  sales  of 
work,  organ  recitals  and  temperance 
lectures  flourish,  with  much  talk  of  im- 
proving one's  mind,  much  talk  of  doing 
things  for  religion's  sake,  all  in  a  vul- 
gar, tactless  kind  of  way.  Except  in 
the  thrfe  great  towns,  Ireland  has  no 
middle  class  of  this  kind,  and  pays 
dearly  enough  for  the  lack.  These  peo- 
ple are  those  who  do  most  of  the  work 
in  England,  are  indefatigable  at  com- 
mittees and  boards,  and  see  that  pub- 
lic works  are  not  executed  to  undue 
private  advantage;  they  constitute  pub- 
lic opinion.  No  one  should  blame  them 
because  their  flrst  motive  is  self-adver- 
tisement; they  are  too  useful  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  it  Is  because  of  them  that 
comfort  is  much  better  understood  in 
England  than  In  Ireland.  Here  a  man 
Is,  to  speak  roughly,  a  gentleman  or  a 
serf.  A  family  of  the  latter  class.  If  it 
has  enough  to  eat.  Is  as  cheerful  and 
improvident  as  If  the  sun  always  shone 
through  the  warm  air,  and  there  was 
no  duty  on  whisky.  Bad  temper,  al- 
ways snarling  and  grumbling,  is  not 
the  gloomy  Inheritance  of  Irishmen; 
there  is  none  of  that  suUenness  which 
makes  the  conversation  of  a  workman's 
compartment  on  an  English  railway 
sound  like  the  growling  of  a  cage  of 
wild  beasts.  The  poorest  laborer  at 
work  In  n  tattered  cont  under  the  west- 
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em  rain  is  delighted  to  pause  and  con- 
sider a  strange  face*  whilst  giving  his 
opinion,  usually  wrong,  upon  the  com- 
ing weather.  In  truth,  the  middle  class 
in  England  is  stupid,  and  the  Irish 
peasants  are  clever,  for  a  narrow  edu- 
cation is  worse  than  none  at  all.  The 
English  workman  is  no  fool,  but  often 
sulky  and  brutal,  and  Intensely  suspi- 
cions of  strangers;  our  country  people 
are  quite  untrustworthy,  with  no  sense 
of  duty  towards  their  neighbors,  but 
ever  so  much  pleasanter  companions. 
When  chance  gives  them  the  means 
they  drink  long  and  gaily,  having  the 
power  of  swallowing  the  very  worst 
whisky  with  appreciation  and  gratitude, 
whilst  they  continue  to  remember  and 
venerate  the  name  of  Father  Mathew. 
When  the  statue  of  the  temperance 
apostle  was  unveiled  in  Dublin  some 
years  ago,  crowds  of  people  came  up 
from  the  country  to  show  their  loving 
memory  of  his  work;  there  were  count- 
less bands  and  banners,  unlimited  en- 
thusiasm. The  Dublin  shops  closed  to 
show  that  they  also  were  in  sympathy, 
and,  after  the  ceremony,  strangers  and 
citizens  had  to  appease  their  hunger 
and  thirst  at  the  public-houses.  The 
orgy  in  Dublin  streets  that  night  must 
have  made  Father  Mathew  In  heaven 
wish  he  had  never  lived  and  preached. 
At  any  rate,  nobody  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts need  ever  fear  being  harmed  or 
insulted  by  a  drunken  man  on  a  fair- 
day  or  a  Saturday  afternoon,  because, 
although  such  a  person  is  perfectly 
ready  to  fight  the  whole  world,  he  only 
attacks  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel, 
honest  men  who  look  at  things  in  the 
same  light  as  he  does  himself,  and 
never  make  unpleasantness.  The 
worst  class  of  men  in  Ireland,  the 
squireens,  is  cdmost  extinct;  there  is  no 
room  for  the  men  with  a  little  land  and 
less  education,  who  thought  themselves 
albove  the  common  farmer,  were  loud 
and  dirty,  and  lived  only  for  horses  and 
whisky.     The  bad  times  were  at  least 


as  bad  for  the  lean  as  the  fat,  and  the 
squireens  went  under. 

The  Sundays  would  prove  best  to  the 
strange  Englishman  that  he  is  in  a  for- 
eign country  and  knows  nothing  about 
Ireland.  He  will  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
day morning,  at  the  usual  time  to  the 
usual  bell,  and  will  find  the  building,  U9 
he  thinks,  empty,  although,  in  fact,  the 
vicar  cannot  count  an  absentee.  He 
forgets  that  he  is  no  longer  on  the  side 
of  the  big  battalions,  whither  Provi- 
dence has  so  plainly  called  him.  For 
the  Protestants  In  the  South  of  Ireland 
are  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a 
strange  land.  They  have  brought  their 
own  gods  with  them,  as  superior  as 
everything  else  made  in  England;  but 
the  unfathomable,  irresponsible  Celt  < 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.  Those  architects  who  built  our 
churches  had  no  insight  into  the  future, 
or  they  would  not  have  built  for  hun- 
dreds where  ten  would  come.  Henry 
VIII  might  fluctuate  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  and  Cromwell  prove  how 
sharp  was  the  sword  of  the  Liord  and 
his  earthly  saints,  but  the  Irish  pre- 
ferred the  heavenly  saints  whom  they 
knew.  All  that  was  needed  to  make 
Ireland  the  most  loving  daughter  of  the 
Mother  Church  was  the  separation  or- 
der from  England;  mother  and  dau;?h- 
ter  were  but  drawn  closer  together  by 
the  brute  arbitrament  of  war.  Hence 
it  is  that  an  Irish  rector  is  well  content 
if  he  sees  fifty  worshippers  in  a  build- 
ing made  to  hold  five  hundred,  and 
counts  the  regular  communicants  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  He  is  not 
overworked  on  weekdays,  i^or  knows 
anything  of  the  eating  cares  that  beset 
the  Incumbent  of  an  English  parish. 
Work  out  of  church  hardly  exists  for 
him.  Disestablishment  has  rendered  him 
certain  of  a  moderate  income,  however 
feeble  his  intellect  may  be,  at  the  same 
time  as  It  removed  all  inducement  for 
clever  men  to  enter  the  church.  As  liv- 
mg  is  cheap  in  the  country,  he  marries 
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and  bas  many  children.  But  It  is  a 
lonely  life  for  him  and  his  wife;  there 
are  not  over  half  a  dozen  families  they 
can  visit  and  receive,  and  he  must 
wish,  idle  man  though  he  be,  that  he 
could  change  his  little  colony  for  the 
thousands  over  whom  the  priest  exer- 
cises patriarchal  sway. 

A  man  accustomed  to  live  in  English 
towns,  where  the  lower  classes  have 
no  religion,  is  amazed  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  fold  brings 
in  all  its  sheep.  None  remain  outside 
the  door,  because  none  dare  face  the 
pains  and  penalties.  Partly  by  i)rom- 
ises,  partly  by  threats,  most  of  all  by 
performance,  this  Church  holds  rich 
and  poor  alike;  it  can  punish  and  re- 
ward with  eternal  penalties  and  eternal 
gifts;  it  is  the  greatest  power  below  the 
sky,  and  uses  its  strength  unmercifully. 
On  Sunday  mornings  the  little  groups 
coming  from  the  Protestant  Church,  all 
of  them  well  dressed  and  comfortable, 
as  becomes  the  members  of  an  Euglish 
garrison,  often  meet  the  broad  wave  of 
frieze  and  corduroy  coming  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  are  filled  with  a 
feeling  of  pride;  they  are  the  elect, 
these  the  Gentiles;  many  are  called,  but 
they  are  the  few  chosen.  Some  pious 
alien  in  the  past  has  built  a  Presbyte- 
rian church  and  manse;  very  possibly 
he  was  one  of  Cromweirs  settlers.  It 
is  reported  that  the  congregation  num- 
bers four;  these  four  must  be  on  a  pin- 
nacle of  spiritual  pride.  The  Sunday 
afternoons  in  winter  must  seem  to  the 
Presbyterians  utter  abomination.  One 
can  hardly  say  that  the  well-known 
horrors  of  a  "Continental  Sunday" 
flourish  in  the  rural  districts  of  Mun- 
ster,  but  the  people  are  obviously  un- 
sworn to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant The  air  is  full  of  shouts  from  an 
upland  field,  where  the  wild  lads  are 
playing  a  wild  game  called  Gaelic  foot- 
ball, which  Ireland  invented  of  her  own 
special  grace  and  mere  motion.  In  this 
game  you  can  play  at  Rugby  or  Asso- 


ciation according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment;  rules  are  unworthy  of  a  fr<»e 
people,  or  one  striving  to  be  free.  The 
full  teams  are  rarely  playing  at  the 
same  moment,  as  couples  are  wont  to 
retire  for  a  few  moments  and  settle  dif- 
ferences while  they  are  fresh.  If  the 
spectators  are  numerous,  faction  fights 
are  apt  to  occur,  as  in  the  electrical  at- 
mosphere feuds  eighty  years  old  some- 
times recur  to  the  mind.  Gruesome 
stories  will  be  told  you,  if  you  like  to 
listen,  of  matches  In  which  three  or 
four  men  were  fairly  killed,  and  com- 
fortably buried,  without  the  coroner 
or  any  other  foreign  official  being  in- 
formed. But  there  are  no  other  forms 
of  Sunday  amusements  which  might 
provoke  Sabbatarian  censure,  unless 
poaching  be  an  exception,  and  that  is 
an  ordinary,  everyday  pursuit,  when- 
ever time  can  be  made  for  It.  You  may 
easily  meet  in  the  afternoon  a  band  of 
youths  and  dogs,  carrying  openly  down 
the  roads  three  or  four  rabbits  or  hares. 
The  passers  by  will  regard  them  with 
a  benevolent  smile,  unless  he  happens 
to  be  a  brutal  oppressor  of  the  poor, 
whose  game-preserving  soul  is  wrung 
by  the  sight  These  simple  sports  are 
all  that  exist  In  the  country;  cricket  is 
practically  unknown,  and  all  the  sum- 
mer a  'deep  peace  broods  over  the  long 
grasses  and  pasture  fields. 

It  is  plain  that  a  professional  man 
who  has  to  begin  a  full  day's  work 
every  morning  can  enjoy  life  in  these 
dumb,  inert,  little  Irish  towns;  but 
what  of  the  wives  and  daughters? 
Their  lives  resemble  that  shadowy  ex- 
istence in  Hades  with  which  Achillea 
frightened  generation  after  generation 
of  the  Greeks.  They  might  mainrain 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a  kitchenmaid  In 
cities,  in  a  poor  man's  hous3  who  liaa 
little  to  eat  than  to  reign  a  local  queen. 
For  these  poor  women  are  not  even  in 
the  country;  they  have  much  of  the 
noise  and  smells  of  town;  and  are  yet 
almost  lonely  among  two  or  three  thou- 
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sand  men  and  women.    The  Protiistant 
rector,  the  doctor,  the  banker,  make  \tp 
the  whole  middle  class,  and  these  vic- 
tims of  isolation  usually  iiuarrel  amon<; 
themselves.      Their    women    are    de- 
barred from  their  proper  occupation  of 
visiting  the  poor  and  tending  the  sick, 
there  are  no  matins  and  evensong  to  at- 
tend, and  they  have  to  fall     back   on 
themselves.      Certain  pastim<!s  are  in 
vogue  from,  time  to  time.    At  pn3sent 
hockey  and  golf  lighten  the  weaiy  path, 
lawn-tennis  being  quite  out  of  fashion, 
only  to  be  tolerated  in  remote  country 
gardens,  whose  owners  have  not  learnt 
that  tennis-courts  ought  to  become  cro- 
quet lawns.      Hockey,  unhappily,    can 
only  be  played  in  populous  places;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get    together  twenty- 
two  people  who  may  endure  each  other 
as  regards  social  position  and  religion. 
Crolf  is  very  popular,  but  lack  of  pence 
prevents  most  links  being  used  in  sum- 
mer, as  it  would  cost  too  much  to  keep 
the  grass  cut      Salvation  has    to   be 
sought  in  the    bicycle,  and  when   the 
gains  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  fin- 
ally weighed  this  will    be  found    the 
greatest.    All  boys  and  girls  ride  in  Ire- 
land, because  an  intermediate  system 
of    education   casts   money   broadcast 
through    the   schools,  most    of  which 
finds  Its  way  to  the  cycle  manufactur- 
ers.   If  the  resident  magistrate  rides  a 
bicycle  all  is  well,  for  then  the  foot- 
paths are  open;  but  the  road  contractors 
are  anti-cyclists,  aud  do  their  best  to 
keep  them  from  being  profaned  by  any- 
thing more  modem  than  the  nss  and 
cart.    The  lack  of  social  pastimes  now- 
adays, when  two  or  three  are  authored 
together,  is  distressing. 

What  delightful  games  our  ancestors 
n«M»ra  to  have  known!  We  are  too  self- 
conscious.  It  appears,  to  play  at  them, 
but  our  maidens  might,  at  least,  try  to 
revive  them  as  weapons  of  offence.  Per- 
haps some  of  them  are  too  iuoocent  for 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  are 
not  Innocent  enough.      Yet     the    Irish 


girls  might  be  helped  in  the  capture  of 
a  subaltern,  their  legitimate  prey  from 
time  immemorial,  by  **Barley4>reak,  or 
last  in  liell,"  by  "Draw-gloves,"  or  "Fox 
I*  the  hole."      What  game  was  it    to 
which    Herrick    inTited    L.ucia?     "At 
stool-ball,  Lucia,  let  us  play."      It  is 
worth    noting  that    Chapman,  in  his 
translation  of    the  "Odyssey"    makes 
Nausicaa    and  her  maidens    play    at 
"stool-ball."    There  could  not  be  a  bet- 
ter precedent.    At  any  rate,  there  is  lit- 
tle good    in    people    meeting  to    say, 
"Nous  nous  ennuyerons  ensemble."  The 
sons  and  brothers   are,  of    course,  in 
Dublin,  crowding  into  the  overcrowded 
professions ;  the  girls  stay  at  home  unless 
weariness  drives  them   to    be  nurses. 
There  would  be  a  great    difference   if 
they  had  the  priceless  distraction  which 
English  girls  enjoy—that  of  doing  good 
to  ungrateful  families.    But  the  broad- 
chested,  bandy-legged    Catholic  priest 
allows  no  poaching  in  his  covers.    He, 
to  be  sure,  is  in  no  lack  of  society,  and 
goes  nowhere  except  where  he  takes  un- 
questioned the  highest  seat     His  des- 
potic power  does  no  harm  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  goes  far  to  ruin  the  man  him- 
self.     Some  score  of  years  ago  there 
had  been  a  family  conference  to  deter- 
mine whether  Tim  should  be  a  plough- 
man or  a  priest  and  when  the  cloth 
carried  it  over  the  corduroys  his  fam- 
ily put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  so 
that    after    a  weary  waiting  they  re- 
ceived* the  patent  of  nobility.    For,  as 
at  Rome  a  family  took  place  among  the 
aristocracy  if  an  ancestor  had  held  cu- 
rule  honors,  in  Ireland    the  neighbors 
look  reverently  on  the  cabin  that  has 
reared  a  priest.    They  justly  hold  that 
it  is  no  small  thing  to  have  the  keys  of 
heaven,  to  open  and  shut  the  door  of 
immortal  life  on  one's  fellow-men.     It 
is  by  no  means  so  good  for  the  priest 
himself,  who  is  in  danger  of  succumb- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  arrogance  founded 
on  the  paltriest    education.      Bnglish- 
men  brought  up  as  peasants,  taught  at 
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Maynooth,  and  entrusted  with  such 
powers,  would  be  always  unendurable; 
the  Irish  priest  is  not  always  an  impos- 
sible person.  Still,  one  would  prefer 
not  to  be  the  national  schoolmaster  un- 
der him. 

We  have  a  railway  running  through 
the  town,  a  line  more  than  sixty  miles 
long,  which  serves  a  rich  country  of 
deep  pasture,  whence  long  trains  full 
of  bullocks  are  always  being  shunted 
up  and  down  under  loud  protest  At 
each  extremity  of  the  line  are  two  large 
cities.  The  unpunctuality  of  its  trains 
hurts  no  one  and  irritates  no  one;  time 
is  long  and  cheap  in  Ireland.  Perhaps 
the  "Celtic  melancholy,"  about  which 
so  much  is  said,  sees  clearly  that  man, 
brief  man,  is  ridiculous  if  he  lashes 
himself  to  fury  because  he  must  wait 
a  few  minutes  breathing  God's  good 
air  at  a  country  station.  Modem  meth- 
ods have  so  far  prevailed  upon  our  al- 
truistic company— that  it  labors  not  for 
its  own  selfish  interests  the  share  lists 
show— as  to  bring  excursion  trains  to 
the  Sunday  football  matches.  As  soon 
as  the  match  is  ended  the  train  draws 
up  into  the  station  and  stays  there; 
somebody  on  the  engine  blows  its 
steam  whistle  loudly  to  remind  the  pas- 
sengers that  they  are  but  sojourners, 
and  have  no  albldlng-place  in  Cullagh- 
more.  One  would  think  the  precaution 
unnecessary,  for  these  lucky  folk,  en- 
viously regarded  by  the  townspeople, 
are  asserting  ostentatiously  in  all  the 
public-houses  that  they  are  travellers, 
hona-fide  travellers.  The  train  slowly 
fills;  those  that  have  come  betimes  sit 
down  and  wait  a  couple  of  hours  with 
not  an  unkind  thought  towards  guard 
or  station-master;  when  the  police  are 
of  opinion  that  all  are  safely  gathered 
in,  the  whistling  ceases  and  our  visit- 
ors depart  Four  or  five  miles  away 
the  up  trains  stop  at  a  little  station  to 
give  in  their  tale  of  tickets  before 
reaching  a  Junction.      On  occasions  a 


train  has  arrived  late,  so  that  when  in 
the  station 

Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the 
Angelus  sounded. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  instant  ticket-col- 
lector, guard,  and  porter  retire  to  their 
devotions,  the  passengers  waiting  pa- 
tiently, unless  they  be  "black  Presby- 
terians*' or  Englishmen.  It  is  part  of 
our  new  Imperialistic  creed  to  believe 
that  the  railway  does  away  with  the 
old-world  obstacles  and  progress;  the 
Soudan  will  take  to  studying  ^English 
literature  and  science  as  soon  as  the 
iron  horse  supersedes  the  camel.  Ire- 
land is  one  of  those  despised  nations, 
"half  sullen  and  half  wild,"  who  would 
above  all  things  be  left  to  themselves. 
The  people  are  gentle  and  cheerful;  they 
have  ever  had  the  strangest  power  of 
winning  over  the  stranger,  but  they 
will  neither  worry  nor  be  worried.  The 
past  stands  side  by  side  with  the  pres- 
ent; it  is  not  a  palimpsest  to  be  labori- 
ously deciphered.  Two  miles  to  our 
east  the  railroad  runs  directly  over  a 
holy  well.  At  the  side  of  the  embank- 
ment is  a  round  pool,  black  and  forbid- 
ding, fed  by  a  never-failing  spring;  here 
where  the  trains  thunder  by  to  catch 
the  packet-boat  for  England,  the  coun- 
try people  drink  of  the  sacred  water, 
and  pray  for  release  from  their  afflic- 
tions. When  going  away  they  hang 
their  bandages,  sad,  fluttering  rags,  on 
the  tree  beside  the  well.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  likened  to  the  tree  Ygdrasil, 
with  root  fixed  In  heaven,  or  to  some  it 
may  appear  like  to  that  whose  time- 
tossed  branches  JEneas  saw  in  the 
porch  of  Avemus: 

XJlmus  opaca,  igens,  quam  sedem 
Somnia  volgo 

Vana  tenere  ferunt,  folilsque  sub  omni- 
bus haerent 

There  would  have  been  no  railways 
In  "Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  but  they  are 
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cheerfully  accepted  as  part  of  an  Imper- 
fect scheme  of  existence.  A  journey  to 
any  place  has  the  merit  of  giving  an 
excuse  for  merry-making,  and  soft- 
skinned  and  thin-skinned  folk  have  to 
travel  lirst  or  second  class.  There  are 
many  skinfuls  of  whisky  in  the  third- 
class  carriages,  and  indeed  a  man  needs 
something  to  cheer  him  when  seated  on 
a  narrow,  cushionless  ledge  against  a 
hard,  wooden  wall.  The  Englishman, 
by  perseverance,  has  made  the  railway 
companies  see  to  his  comfort;  we  never 
persist  in  making  ourselves  unpleasant 
No  magistrates  outside  this  country 
would  have  been  so  rightminded  as 
those  who  refused  to  punish  a  farmer 
for  pitching  out  of  window  a  man  who 
objected  to  smoking,  and  gaily  proceed- 
ed to  fine  the  complainant  for  leaving 
a  train  when  in  motion. 

Generation  after  generation  of  Eng- 
lish people  have  considered  Ireland  as 
a  necessary  evil,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
inserted  by  Providence  for  Its  own  good 
ends.  The  very  bagmen  at  the  country 
hotels  feel  and  show  that  it  is  an  infe- 
rior country  to  which  they  are  selling 
superior  articles.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  feeling  with  which  Ire- 
land is  mentioned  in  English  literature 
before  the  present  century.  The  bur- 
den of  complaint,  the  '^Quousqne  tan- 
dem, Gatilina,  abutere  patientia  nos- 
tra?" may  be  noticed  through  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  though,  indeed, 
Shakespeare  is  more  generous.  His 
'  honest  insular  hatred  spent  itself  on  the 
French  and  weasel  Scots;  his  love  was 
Oornblll  Maciiloe. 


for  Italy,  and  to  Ireland  he  gave  neither 
.  praise  nor  blame.    Yet  we  feel,  espe- 
cially we  who  live  In  the  South,  that 
there  is  no  man  in  England,  unless  he 
ibe  an  umbrella-maker  or  waterproof- 
maker,  but  has  reason  every  week  to 
thank  a  careful  heaven  that  placed  Ire- 
land to  defend  England  from  the  At- 
lantic.   It  is  a  national  boast  with  Elng- 
lishmen  that  In  their  climate  a  man 
can  spend  more  days  out  of  doors  than 
anywhere  else.    They  are  blind  to  the 
reason.      In  this  matter,  as  in  some 
others,  Ireland  is  England's  whipping- 
boy.    Were  not  this  deluged  island  at 
hand  to  take  the  moisture  out  of  the 
Atlantic  raii^-clouds,  England  would  be 
drenched     with     rain.      The    farmers 
would    have    even    more    pessimistic 
Ideas    on    the    advantage    of    sowing 
wheat,  and  cricket  would  not    be   the 
national  game.    Cricketers  feel  a  little 
anxiety  for  the  morrow's  game  when 
they  read  in  the  evening  paper  that  the 
barometer  is  falling  fast  at  Valentia; 
but  on  that  morrow  most  of  Ireland 
will  be  blotted  out  by  the  dark  rain, 
and  farmers,  athletes,  sportsmen,  foiled 
once  again.    Only  so  much  rain  as  Mun- 
ster,  Gonnaught,  and  Leinster  cannot 
manage  between  them— and  their  capa- 
city is  enormous  and  sorely  tried— will 
pass  on  to  England,  the  spoilt  darling 
of  fortune.      Observe  how  cunningly 
Ireland  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
path  of  the  wet  southwesters- she  pro- 
tects England  like  an  umbrella  held  to 
front  the  wind. 

Ernest  Ensor. 


'TIS  ILL  TEACHING  GOD. 

When  we  look  back  on  all  the  paths  we  tried. 

The  turns  and  windings  alL 
Shall  we  not  own.  where'er  the  paths  divide 
It  was  the  Hand  we  sought  to  thrust  aside 

That  let  the  blessing  fall? 

Frederick  Langbridge. 
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IN  LADYSMITH  DURING  THE  SIEGE.* 


Weary,  stale,  flat,  unprofitable,  the 
whole  thing.  At  first  to  be  besieged 
and  bombarded  was  a  thrill;  then  it  was 
a  joke;  now  it  is  nothing  but  a  weary, 
weary  bore.  We  can  do  nothing  but 
eat,  and  drink  and  sleep— Just  exist  dis- 
mally. We  have  forgotten  when  the 
siege  began;  and  now  we  are  begin- 
ning not  to  care  when  it  ends. 

For  my  part  I  feel  it  will  never  end. 

It  will  go  on  Just  as  now,  languid 
fighting,  languid  cessation,  forever  and 
forever.  We  shall  drop  off  one  by  one 
and  listlessly  die  of  old  age. 

And  in  the  year  20d9  the  New  Zea- 
lander  antiquarian,  digging  among  the 
buried  cities  of  Natal,  will  come  upon 
the  forgotten  town\)f  Ladysmith,  and 
he  will  find  a  handful  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  Boers,  with  white  beards  down 
to  their  knees,  behind  quaint  antique 
guns  shelling  a  cactus-grown  ruin.  In- 
side, sheltering  in  holes,  he  will  find  a 
few  decrepit  creatures,  very,  very  old, 
the  children  bom  during  the  bombard- 
ment. He  will  take  these  links  with 
the  past  home  to  New  Zealand.  But 
they  will  be  afraid  at  the  silence  and 
security  of  peace.  Having  never  known 
anything  but  bombardment,  they  will 
die  of  terror  without  it 

So  be  it.  I  shall  not  be  there  to  see. 
But  I  shall  wrap  these  lines  up  in  a 
Red  Cross  flag  and  bury  them  among 
the  ruins  of  Mulberry  Grove,  that,  after 

•From  From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith.  By  G.  W. 
Steereos.  Copyright,  1900,  by  Dodd,  Sfend  & 
Cb.     Price.  $1.25. 


the  excavations,  the  unnumbered  read- 
ers of  the  Daily  Mail  may,  in  the  en- 
lightened year  2100,  know  what  a  siege 
and  a  bombardment  were  like. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  siege  would  be 
Just  as  bad  without  the  bombardment 

In  some  ways  it  would  be  even  worse; 
for  the  bombardment  is  something  to 
notice  and  talk  of,  albeit  languidly. 
But  the  siege  is  an  unredeemed  curse. 
Sieges  are  out  of  date.  In  the  days  of 
Troy,  to  be  besieged  or  besieger  was  the 
natural  lot  of  man;  to  give  ten  years 
at  a  stretch  to  it  was  all  in  a  life's 
work;  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  In 
the  days  when  a  great  victory  was 
gained  one  year,  and  a  fast  frigate  ar- 
rived with  the  news  the  next,  a  man 
still  had  leisure  in  his  life  for  a  year's 
siege  now  and  again. 

But  to  the  man  of  1899— or,  by'r 
Lady,  inclining  to  1900— with  five  edi- 
tions of  the  evening  papers  every  day, 
a  siege  is  a  thousand-fold  a  hardship. 
We  make  it  a  grievance  nowadays  If 
we  are  a  day  behind  the  news— news 
that  concerns  us  nothing. 

And  here  we  are  with  the  enemy  all 
round  us,  splashing  melinite  among  us 
in  most  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
best  part  of  a  month  we  have  not  even 
had  any  definite  news  about  the  men 
for  whom  we  must  wait  to  get  out  of 
it  We  wait  and  wonder— first  expec- 
tant presently  apathetic,  and  feel  our- 
selves grow  old. 

Furthermore,  we  are  In  prison.  We 
know  now  what  Dartmoor  feels  like. 
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The  practised  vagabond  tires  in  a  fort- 
night of  a  European  capital;  of  Lady- 
smith  he  sickens  In  three  hours. 

Even  when  we  could  ride  out  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles  into  the  country,  there  was 
little  that  was  new,  nothing  that  was 
Interesting.  Now  we  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  saucer  and  stare  up  at  the  piti- 
less ring  of  hills  that  bark  death.  Al- 
ways the  same  stiff,  naked  ridges,  tiat 
capped  with  our  intrenchments— al- 
ways, always  the  same.  As  morning 
hardens  to  the  brutal  clearness  of  South 
African  mid-day,  they  march  in  on  you 
till  Bulwan  seems  to  tower  over  your 
very  heads.  There  It  is  close  over  you, 
shady  and  of  wide  prospect;  and  if  you 
try  to  go  up  you  are  a  dead  man. 

Beyond  Is  the  world— war  and  love. 
Clery  marching  on  Golenso,  and  all  that 
a  man  holds  dear  in  a  little  Island  un- 
der the  North  Star.  But  you  sit  here 
to  be  idly  shot  at.  You  are  of  it,  but 
not  in  it— clean  out  of  the  world.  To 
your  world  and  to  yourself,  you  are 
every  bit  as  good  as  dead— except  that 
dead  men  have  no  time  to  fill  in. 

I  know  now  how  a  monk  without  a 
vocation  feels.  I  know  how  a  fly  in  a 
beer-bottle  feels.  I  know  how  it  tastes, 
too. 

And  with  it  all  there  Is  the  melinite 
and  the  shrapnel.  To  be  sure  they  give 
us  the  only  pinprick  of  interest  to  be 
had  in  Ladysmith.  It  is  something 
novel  to  live  in  this  town  turned  inside 
out. 

Where  people  should  be  the  long,  long 
day  from  dawn  to  daylight  shows  only 
a  dead  blank. 

Where  business  should  be,  the  sleepy 
shop-blinds  droop.  But  wuere  no  busi- 
ness should  be— along  the  crumbling 
ruts  that  lead  no  whither— clatter  wag- 
on after  wagon,  with  curling  whip 
lashes  and  piles  of  bread  and  hay. 

Where  no  people  should  be— in  the 
clefts  at  the  river  bank,  in  bald  patches 
of  veldt  ringed  with  rocks,     in    over- 


grown ditches— all  these  you  find  alive 
with  men  and  beasts. 

The  place  that  a  month  ago  was  only 
fit  to  pitch  empty  meat-tins  into  is  now 
priceless  stable-room;  two  squadrons 
of  troop  horse  pack  flank  to  flank  with 
Its  Selves.  A  scrob-entangled  hole, 
which,  perhaps,  nobody  save  runaway 
Kafllrs  ever  set  foot  in  before,  is  now 
the  envied  habitation  of  the  balloon. 
The  most  worthless  rock-heap  below  a 
perpendicular  slope  is  now  the  choicest 
of  town  lots. 

The  whole  centre  of  gravity  of  Lady- 
smith Is  changed.  Its  belly  lies  no 
longer  in  the  multifarious  emporia 
along  the  High  Street,  but  in  the  earth- 
reddened,  half -invisible  tents  that  bash- 
fully mark  the  commissariat  stores.  Its 
brain  is  not  the  Town  Hall,  the  best 
target  In  Ladysmith,  but  headquarters 
under  the  stone-packed  hill.  The  rid- 
dled Royal  Hotel  is  its  social  centre  no 
longer;  it  is  to  the  trench-seamed  Sail- 
or's Camp  or  the  wind-swept  shoulders 
of  Caesar's  camp  that  men  go  to  hear 
and  tell  the  news. 

Poor  Ladysmith!  Deserted  in  its 
markets,  repeopled  in  its  wastes;  here 
ripped  with  iron  splinters,  there  rising 
again  into  rail-roofed,  rock-walled 
caves;  trampled  down  in  its  gardens, 
manured  where  nothing  can  ever  grow; 
skirts  hemmed  with  sandbags  and  bow- 
els bored  with  tunnels;  the  Boers  may 
not  have  hurt  us,  but  they  have  left 
their  mark  for  years  on  her. 

They  have  not  hurt  us  much— and 
yet,  the  casualties  mount  up.  Three  to- 
day, two  yesterday,  four  dead  or  dying, 
and  seven  wounded  with  one  shell— 
they  are  nothing  at  all,  but  they  mount 
up.  I  suppose  we  stand  at  about  fifty 
now,  and  there  will  be  more  before  we 
are  done  with  it. 

And  then  there  are  moments  when 
even  this  dribbling  bombardment  can 
be  appalling. 

I  happened  into  the  centre  of  the 
town  one  day  when  the  two  big  guns 
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were  concentrating  a  cross-fire  upon  it. 
First  from  one  side  the  shell  came 
tearing  madly  in,  with  a  shrill,  a  blast 
A  mountain  of  earth,  and  a  hailstorm 
of  stones  on  iron  roofs.  Houses  winced 
at  the  buffet  Men  ran  madly  away 
from  it  A  dog  rushed  out  yelping— 
and  on  the  yelp,  from  the  other  quar- 
ter, came  the  next  shell.  Along  the 
broad,  straight  street  not  a  vehicle, 
not  a  white  man  was  to  be  seen.  Only 
a  herd  of  niggers  cowering  under 
flimsy  fences  at  a  corner. 

Another  crash  and  quaking,  and  this 
time  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an  outbuilding 
jumped  and  tumbled  asunder.  A  horse 
streaked  down  the  street  with  trailing 
halter.  Round  the  corner  scurried  the 
ni.trjrers;  the  next  was  due  from  Pep- 
worth's. 


Then  the  tearing  scream;  horror!  it 
was  coming  from  Bulwan.  Again  the 
annihilating  blast  and  not  ten  yards 
away.  A  roof  gaped,  and  a  house 
leaped  to  pieces.  A  black  reeled  over, 
then  terror  plucked  him  up  again,  and 
sent  him  running. 

Pead  down,  hands  over  ears,  they 
tore  down  the  street,  and  from  the 
other  side  swooped  down  the  implaca- 
ble, irresistible  next 

You  come  out  of  the  dust  and  the 
stench  of  melinite,  not  knowing  where 
you  are,  hardly  knowing  whether  you 
were  hit— only  knowing  that  the  next 
was  rushing  on  its  way.  No  eyes  to 
see  it  no  limibs  to  escape,  no  bulwark 
to  protect  no  army  to  avenge.  You 
squirm  between  iron  fingers. 

Nothing  to  do  but  endure. 


THE   BUNCH  OF  YELLOW  ROSES.* 


"I  always  feared  something  would 
hapi)en  to  Mary,"  Mrs.  Myrover  said. 
*'It  seemed  unnatural  for  her  to  be 
wearing  herself  out  teaching  little  ne- 
j?roes  who  ought  to  have  been  working 
for  her.  But  the  world  has  hardly  been 
a  fit  place  to  live  In  since  the  war,  and 
when  I  follow  her,  as  I  must  before 
long,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go.*' 

She  gave  strict  orders  that  no  colored 
person  should  be  admitted  to  the  house. 
Some  of  her  friends  heard  of  this,  and 
remonstrated.  They  knew  the  teacher 
was  loved  by  the  pupils,  and  felt  that 
sincere  respect  from  the  humble  would 
be  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  proudest. 
But  Mrs.  Myrover  was  oibdurate. 

"They  had  my  daughter  when  she 
was  alive,"  she  said,  "and  they've  killed 
her.    But  she's  mine  now,  and  I  won't 


•I'mm  The  Wife  of  HIb  Yonth. 
rhwumtt.  Oopyrlgbt,  1899, 
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have  them  come  near  her.  I  don't 
want  one  of  them  at  the  funeral  or  any- 
where round." 

For  a  month  before  Miss  Myrover's 
death  Sophy  had  been  watching  her 
rosebush— the  one  that  bore  the  yellow 
roses— for  the  first  buds  of  spring,  and 
when  these  had  appeared,  had  awaited 
impatiently  their  gradual  unfolding, 
but  not  until  her  teacher's  death  had 
they  become  full-blown  roses.  Wheu 
Miss  Myrover  died,  Sophy  determined 
to  pluck  the  roses  and  lay  them  on  her 
coflin.  Perhaps,  she  thought  they 
might  even  put  them  in  her  hand  or  on 
her  breast  For  Sophy  remembered 
Miss  Myrover's  thanks  and  praise  wheu 
fihe  brought  her  the  yellow  roses  the 
spring  before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  set  for 
the  funeral.  Sophy  washed  her  face  till 
it  shone,  combed  and  brushed  her  hair 
with  painful  conscientiousness,  put  on 
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her  best  frock,  plucked  her  yellow 
roses,  and,  tying  them  with  the  treas- 
ured ribbon  her  teacher  had  given  her, 
set  out  for  Miss  Myrover's  home* 

She  went  round  to  the  side  gate— the 
house  stood  on  a  corner— and  stole  up 
the  path  to  the  kitchen.  A  colored 
woman,  whom  she  did  not  know,  came 
to  the  door. 

**W*at  yer  want,  chile?**  -she  inquired. 

••Kin  I  see  Miss  Ma'y?"  asked  Sophy, 
timidly. 

**I  don't  know,  honey.  Ole  Miss  My- 
rover  say  she  don't  want  no  cuUud 
folks  roun*  de  house  endyoln'  dis  f un'al. 
I'll  look  an'  see  if  she's  roun'  de  front 
room  whar  de  co'pse  is.  You  set  down 
heah  an'  keep  still,  an'  ef  she's  upstairs 
maybe  I  kin  git  yer  in  dere  a  minute. 
Ef  I  can't  I  kin  put  yer  bokay  'mongs' 
de  res*,  whar  she  won't  know  nuthin' 
erbout  it." 

A  moment  after  she  had  gone,  there 
was  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  old  Mrs. 
Myrover  came  into  the  kitchen. 

••Dinah!"  she  said,  in  a  peevish  tone; 
"Dinah!" 

Receiving  no  answer,  Mrs.  Myrover 
peered  round  t^e  kitchen,  and  caught 
sight  of  Sophy. 

••What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  de- 
manded. 

••I— I'm-m  waiting  to  see  the  cook, 
ma'am,"  stammered  Sophy. 

••The  cook  isn't  here  now.  I  don't 
know  where  she  is.  Besides,  my  daugh- 
ter is  to  be  buried  to-day,  and  I  won't 
have  any  one  visiting  the  servants  un- 
til the  funeral  is  over.  Gome  back 
some  other  day,  or  see  the  cook  at  her 
own  home  in  the  evening." 

She  stood  waiting  for  the  child  to  go, 
and  under  the  keen  glance  of  her  eyes 
Sophy,  feeliug  as  though  she  had  been 
caught  in  some  disgraceful  act,  hurried 
down  the  walk,  and  out  of  the  gate, 
with  her  l)ouquet  in  her  hand. 

••Dinah,"  said  Mrs.  Myrover,  when 
the  cook  came  back,  **I  don't  want  any 
strange   people   admitted   here   to-day. 


The  house  will  be  full  of  our  friends, 
and  we  have  no  room  for  others." 

••Yas'm,"  said  the  cook.  She  under- 
stood perfectly  what  her  mistress 
meant;  and  what  the  cook  thought 
about  her  mistress  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  St 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  where  the 
Myrovers  had  always  worshipped. 
Quite  a  number  of  Miss  Myrover's  pu- 
pils went  to  the  church  to  attend  the 
services.  The  building  was  not  a. large 
one.  There  was  a  small  gallery  in  at 
the  rear,  to  which  colored  people  were 
admitted,  if  they  chose  to  come  at  or- 
dinary services;  and  those  who  wished 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral  supposed 
that  the  usual  custom  would  prevail. 
They  were  therefore  surprised,  when 
they  went  to  the  side  entrance,  by 
which  colored  people  gained  access  to 
the  gallery  stairs,  to  be  njet  by  an 
usher  who  barred  their  passage. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  had 
orders  to  admit  no  one  until  the  friends 
of  the  family  have  all  been  seated.  If 
you  wish  to  wait  until  the  white  peo- 
ple have  all  gone  in,  and  there's  any 
room  left,  you  may  be  able  to  get  into 
the  back  part  of  the  gallery.  Of  comrse 
I  can't  tell  you  whether  there'll  be  any 
room  or  not" 

Now  the  statement  of  the  usher  was  a 
very  reasonable  one,  but  strange  to  say, 
none  of  the  colored  people  chose  to  re- 
main except  Sophy.  She  still  hoped  to 
use  her  floral  offering  for  its  destined 
end,  in  some  way,  though  she  did  not 
know  just  how.  She  waited  in  the 
yard  until  the  church  was  filled  with 
white  people,  and  a  number  who  could 
not  gain  admittance  were  standing 
about  the  doors.  Then  she  went  round 
to  the  side  of  the  church,  and,  deposit- 
ing her  bouquet  carefully  on  an  old 
mossy  gravestone,  climbed  up  on  the 
projecting  sill  of  a  window  near  the 
chancel.  The  window  was  of  stained 
glass  of  somewhat  ancient  make.    The 
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church  was  old,  had  Indeed  been  built 
in  colonial  times,  and  the  stained  glass 
had  been  brought  from  England.  The 
design  of  the  window  showed  Jesus 
•blessing  little  children.  Time  had  dealt 
gently  with  the  window,  but  Just  at  the 
feet  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  a  small  tri- 
angular piece  of  glass  had  been  broken 
out  To  this  aperture  Sophy  applied 
her  eyes,  and  through  it  saw  and  heard 
what  she  could  of  the  services  within. 

Before  the  chancel,  on  trestles  draped 
in  black,  stood  the  «ombre  casket  in 
which  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  her 
dear  teacher.  The  top  of  the  casket 
was  covered  with  flowers,  and  lying 
stretched  out  underneath  it  she  saw 
Miss  Myrover's  little,  white  dog. 
Prince.  He  had  followed  the  body  to 
the  church,  and,  slipping  in  unnoticed 
among  the  mourners,  had  taken  his 
place,  from  which  no  one  had  the  heart 
to  remove  him. 

The  white-robed  rector  read  the  sol- 
emn service  for  the  dead,  and  then  de- 
livered a  brief  address,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and, 
to  the  believer,  the  certain  blessedness 
of  eternity.  He  spoke  of  Miss  My- 
rover's  kindly  spirit,  and,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  her  love  and  self-sacrifice  for 
others,  referred  to  her  labors  as  a 
teacher  of  the  poor  ignorant  negroes, 
who  had  been  placed  in  their  midst  by 
an  all-wise  Providence,  and  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  guide  and  direct  in  the 
station  in  which  God  had  put  them. 
Then  the  organ  pealed,  a  prayer  was 
said,  and  the  long  cortege  moved  from 
the  church  to  the  cemetery,  about  half 
a  mile  away,  where  the  body  was  to  be 
interred. 

When  the  services  were  over,  Sophy 
sprang  down  from  her  perch,  and,  tak- 
ing her  flowers,  followed  the  procession. 
She  did  not  walk  with  the  rest,  but  at 
a  proper  and  respectful  distance  from 
the  last  motimer.  No  one  noticed  the 
little  black  girl  with  the  bunch  of  yel- 
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low  flowers,  or  thought  of  her  as  in- 
terested in  the  funeral. 

Ttie  cortege  reached  the  cemetery 
and  filed  slowly  through  the  gate;  but 
Sophy  stood  outside,  looking  at  a  small 
sign  in  white  letters  on  a  black  back- 
ground:— 

*'Notic€,  This  cemetery  is  for  white 
people  only.    Others  please  keep  out." 

Sophy,  thanks  to  Miss  Myrover's 
painstaking  instruction,  could  read  this 
sign  very  distinctly.  In  fact  she  had 
often  read  it  before.  For  Sophy  was  a 
child  who  loved  beauty  in  a  blind,  gro- 
ping sort  of  way,  and  had  sometimes 
stood  (by  the  fence  of  the  cemetery  and 
looked  through  at  the  green  mounds 
and  shaded  walks,  and  blooming  flow- 
ers within,  and  wished  that  she  might 
walk  among  them.  She  knew,  too,  that 
the  little  sign  on  the  gate,  though  so 
courteously  worded,  was  no  mere  for- 
mality; for  she  had  heard  how  a  colored 
man,  who  had  wandered  into  the  ceme- 
tery on  a  hot  night  and  fallen  asleep  on 
the  flat  top  of  a  tomb,  had  been  arrest- 
ed as  a  vagrant  and  fined  five  dollars, 
which  he  had  worked  out  on  the  streets, 
with  a  ball-and-chain  attachment,  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  day.  Since  that 
time  the  cemetery  gate  had  been  locked 
at  night 

So  Sophy  stayed  outside  and  looked 
through  the  fence.  Her  poor  bouquet 
had  begun  to  droop  by  this  time,  and 
the  yellow  ribbon  had  lost  some  of  Its 
freshness.  Sophy  could  see  the  rector 
standing  by  the  grave,  the  mourners 
gathered  round;  she  could  faintly  dis- 
tinguish the  solemn  words  with  which 
ashes  were  committed  to  ashes,  and 
dust  to  dust.  She  heard  the  hollow  thud 
of  the  earth  falling  on  the  coflin;  she 
leaned  against  the  iron  fence,  sobbing 
softly,  until  the  grave  was  filled  and 
rounded  off,  and  the  wreaths  and  other 
floral  pieces  were  disposed  about  it 
When  the  mourners  began  to  move  to- 
ward the  gate,  Sophy  walked  slowly 
down  the  street  in  a  direction  opposite 
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to  that  taken  by  most  of  the  peoitfe 
who  came  out 

When  they  had  all  gone  away,  and 
the  sexton  had  come  out  and  locked 
the  gate  behind  him,  Sophy  crept  back. 
Her  roses  had  faded  now,  and  from 
some  of  them  the  petals  had  fallen.  She 
stood  there  Irresolute,  loath  to  leave 
with  her  heart's  desire  unsatisfied 
when,  as  her  eyes  sought  again  the 
teacher's  last  resting-place,  she  saw 
lying  beside  the  new  made  grave  what 
looked  like  a  small  bundle  of  white 
wool.  Sophy's  eyes  lightened  up  with 
a  sudden  glow. 

"Prince!    Here,  Prince!"  she  called. 

The  little  dog  rose  and  trotted  down 
to  the  gate.  Sophy  pushed  the  bouquet 
between  the  iron  bars. 


"Take  that  tet  Miss  Ma'y,  Prince," 
she  said,  "that'd  a  good  doggie." 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  intelligently, 
took  the  bouquet  carefully  in  hla 
mouth,  carried  It  to  his  mistress's  grave 
and  laid  it  among  the  other  flowers. 
The  bunch  of  roses  was  so  small  that 
from  where  she  stood  Sophy  could  see 
only  a  dash  of  yellow  against  the  white 
background  of  the  mass  of  flowers. 

When  Prince  had  performed  his  mis- 
sion he  turned  his  eyes  toward  Sophy 
inquiringly,  and,  when  she  gave  him  a 
nod  of  approval,  lay  down  and  resumed 
his  watch  by  the  grave-side.  Sophy 
looked  at  him  a  moment  with  a  feeling 
very  much  like  envy,  and  then  turned 
and  moved  slowly*  away. 


NEKHLUDOFF.* 


Suddenly  there  arose  in  NekhltidofTs 
mind  an  extremely  vivid  picture  of  a 
prisoner  with  black,  slightly-squinting 
eyes,  and  how  she  began  to  cry 
when  the  last  words  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  heard;  and  he  hurriedly  put 
out  his  cigarette;  pressing  it  into  the  ash 
pan,  lit  another  and  l>egan  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room.  One  after  another 
the  scenes  he  had  lived  through  with 
her  arose  in  his  mind.  He  recalled  that 
last  interview  with  her.  He  remem- 
bered the  white  dress,  the  blue  sash, 
the  early  mass.  "Why,  I  loved  her, 
really  loved  her,  with  a  good,  pure  love 
that  night;  I  loved  her  even  before;  yes, 
I  loved  her  when  I  lived  with  my  aunts 
the  first  time  and  was  writing  my  com- 
position." And  he  remembered  himself 
as  he  had  been  then.  A  breath  of  that 
freshness,  youth  and    fulness    of    life 

*From  Retiirreetlon.  B7  Ooont  Leo  ToUtoy. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Looite  Maade.  OopTright, 
1900,  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.    Price,  |1.60. 


seemed  to  touch  him,  and  he  grew  pain- 
fully «ad.  Then  he  was  true  and  fear- 
less, and  innumerable  possibilities  lay 
ready  to  open  before  him;  now  he  felt 
himself  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a 
etupid,  empty,  valueless,  frivolous  life, 
out  of  which  he  saw  no  means  of  ex- 
tricating himself.  If  he  wished  to,  which 
he  hardly  did.  He  remembered  how 
proud  he  was  at  one  time  of  hla 
straightforwardness,  how  he  had  made 
a  rule  of  always  speaking  the  truth, 
and  really  had  been  truthful;  and  how 
he  was  now  sunk  deep  in  lies;  In  the 
most  dreadful  of  lies— lies  considered  a 
truth  by  all  who  surounded  him.  And, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  no 
way  out  of  these  lies.  He  had  sunk 
in  the  mire,  got  used  to  it.  Indulged 
himself  in  it 

How  was  he  to  break  off  his  relations 
with  Mary  Vasilievna  and  her  hus- 
band in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
able    to  look    him   and    his   children 
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in  the  eyes?  How  disentangle  himself 
from  Missy?  How  choose  between  the 
two  oppopites— the  recognition  that 
holding  lapd  was  unjust,  and  the  heri- 
tage froQ)  his  mother?  How  atone  for 
his  sin  against  Katdsha?  This  last,  at 
any  ratt,  could  not  be  left  as  it  was. 
He  could  not  abandon  a  woman  he  had 
loTed,  and  satisfy  himself  by  paying 
money  to  an  advocate  to  save  her  from 
hard  labor  in  Siberia.  She  had  not 
OTen  deserved  hard  labor.  Atone  for  a 
fault  by  paying  money.  Had  he  not 
ihen^  when  he  gave  her  the  money*, 
thought  he  was  atoning  for  his  fault? 

And  he  clearly  recalled  to  mind  that 
moment  when,  having  caught  her  up  in 
the  passage  he  thrust  the  money  into 
her  bib  and  ran  away.  "Oh,  that  mon- 
ey!" he  thought,  with  the  same  horror 
and  disgust  he  had  then  felt.  "Oh,  dear! 
oh  dear!  how  disgusting!"  he  cried,  as 
loud  as  he  had  done  then.  "Only  a 
scoundrel,  a  knave,  could  do  such  a 
thing.  And  I—I  am  that  knave,  that 
scoundrel!"  He  went  on  aloud:  "But 
is  it  possible?"— he  stopped  and  stood 
still— "is  it  possible  that  I  am  really  a 
scoundrel r*  .  .  .  "Well,  who  but  I?" 
he  answered  himself.  "And  then,  is 
this  the  only  thing?"  he  went  on.  con- 
victing hinwelf.  "Was  not  my  conduct 
towards  Mary  Vasilievna  and  her  hus- 
band base  and  disgusting?  And  my 
position  with  regard  to  money?  To  use 
riches  considered  by  me  unlawful  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  inherited  from 
my  mother?  And  the  whole  of  my  idle 
detestable  life?  And  my  conduct  to- 
wards Katdsha  to  crown  all?  Knave 
and  scoundrel!  Let  men  Judge  me  as 
they  like,  I  can  deceive  them;  but* 
myself  I  cannot  deceive." 

And  suddenly,  he  understood  the 
aversion  he  had  lately,  and  particularly 
to-day.  felt  for  everybody— the  Prince 
and  Sophia  Vasilievna  and  Comey  and 
Missy— was  an  aversion  for  himself. 
And.  strange  to  say.  in  this  acknowl- 
edgment of    his  baseness    there   was 


something  painful,  yet  Joyful  and  quiet- 
ing. 

More  than  once  In  NekhlddofTs  life 
there  had  >been  what  he  «alled  a 
"cleansing  of  the  soul."  By  "cleansing 
of  the  soul"  he  meant  a  state  of  mind 
in  which,  after  a  long  period  of  slug- 
gish inner  life,  a  total  cessation  of  ita 
activity,  he  (began  to  clear  out  all  the 
rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in  his 
soul  and  was  the  cause  of  the  cessation 
of  the  true  life.  His  soul  needed 
cleansing  as  a  watch  does.  After  such 
an  awakening  Nekhlddoff  always  made 
some  rules  for  himself  which  he  meant 
to  follow  forever  after,  wrote  his  diary, 
and  began  afresh  a  life  which  he  hoped 
never  to  change  again.  "Turning  over 
a  new  leaf."  he  called  it  to  himself  in 
English.  But  each  time  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world  entrapped  him,  and, 
without  noticing  it,  he  fell  again,  often 
lower  than  before. 

Thus,  he  had  several  times  in  his  life 
raised  and  cleansed  himself.  The  first 
time  this  happened  was  during  the  sum- 
mer he  spent  with  hie  aunts;  that  was 
his  most  vital  and  rapturous  awaken- 
ing, and  Its  effects  had  lasted  some 
time.  Another  awakening  was  when 
he  gave  up  civil  service  and  Joined  the 
army  in  war  time,  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  life.  But  here  the  choking-up  pro- 
cess was  soon  accomplished.  Tllen  an 
awakening  came  when  he  left  the  army 
and  went  abroad,  devoting  himself  to 
art. 

From  that  time  until  this  day  a  long 
period  had  elapsed  without  any  cleans- 
ing, and.  therefore,  the  discord  between 
the  demands  of  his  conscience  and  the 
life  he  was  leading  was  greater  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  He  was  horror- 
struck  when  he  saw  how  great  the  di- 
vergence was.  It  was  so  great,  and  the 
defilement  so  complete  that  he  de- 
spaired of  ever  getting  cleansed.  "Have 
you  not  tried  before  to  perfect  yourself 
and  become  better,  and  nothing  has 
come  of  it?"  whispered  the  voice  of  the 
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tempter  within.  "What  is  the  use  of 
trying  any  more?  Are  you  the  only 
one?— All  are  alike,  such  is  life,"  whis- 
pered the  voice.  But  the  spiritual  being, 
which  alone  is  true,  alone  powerful, 
alone  etemcd,  had  already  awakened  in 
Nekhlddoff,  and  he  could  not  but  be- 
lieve it  Enormous  though  the  distance 
was  between  what  he  wished  to  be  and 
what  he  was,  nothing  appeared  insur- 
mountable to  the  newly-awakened  spir- 
itual bein^. 

"At  any  cost,  I  will  break  this  lie 
which  binds  me  and  confess  every- 
thing, and  will  tell  everybody  the  truth, 
and  act  the  truth,'*  he  said,  resolutely, 
aloud.  "I  sh^ll  tell  Missy  the  truth; 
tell  her  I  am  a  profligate  and  cannot 
marry  her,  and  have  only  uselessly  up- 
set her.  I  ehall  tell  Mary  Vasllievna— 
Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  her,  I  shall 
tell  her  husband  that  I,  scoundrel  that  I 
am,  have  been  deceiving  him.  I  shall 
dispose  of  the  inheritance  in  such  a 
way  as  to  acknowledge  the  truth.  I 
ehall  tell  her,  Kattisha,  that  I  am  a 
scoundrel,  and  have  sinned  towards 
her,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  ease  her 
lot  Yes,  I  will  see  her  and  will  ask 
her  to  forgive  me." 

"Yes,  I  will  beg  her  pardon,  as  child- 
ren do."  He  stopped— "will  marry  her 
if  necessary."  He  stopped  again,  fold- 
ed his  hands  in  front  of  his  breast  as 
he  used  to  do  when  a  little  child,  lifted 
his  eyes,  and  said,  addressing  some  one: 
"Lord,  help  me.  teach  me,  come  enter 
within  me,  and  purify  me  of  all  this 
abomination." 


He  prayed  God  to  help  him,  to  enter 
into  him,  and  what  he  was  praying  for 
had  happened  already;  the  Ood  within 
him  had  awakened  his  consciousness. 
He  felt  himself  one  with  Him,  and 
therefore  felt  not  only  the  freedom, 
fulness  and  Joy  of  life,  but  all  the  pow- 
er of  righteousness.  All,  all  the  best 
that  a  man  could  do  he  felt  capable  of 
doing. 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  was 
saying  all  this  to  himself,  good  and  bad 
tears;  good  because  they  were  tears  of 
Joy  at  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual 
being  within  him,  the  being  which  had 
been  asleep  all  these  years;  and  bad 
tears  because  they  were  tears  of  ten- 
derness to  himself  at  his  own  goodness. 

He  felt  hot  and  went  to  the  window 
and  opened  it  The  window  opened 
into  a  garden.  It  was  a  moonlit  quiet, 
fresh  night;  a  vehicle  rattled  past  and 
then  ail  was  still.  The  shadow  of  a 
tall  poplar  fell  on  the  ground  Just  op- 
posite the  window,  and  all  the  intricate 
pattern  of  its  branches  was  clearly  de- 
fined on  the  clean-swept  gravel.  To  the 
left  the  roof  of  a  coach-house  shone 
white  in  the  moonlight.  In  front  the 
black  shadow  of  the  garden  wall  was 
visible  through  the  tangled  branches  of 
the  trees. 

Nekhlfidoff  gazed  at  the  roof,  the 
moonlit  garden,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  poplar,  and  drank  in  the  fresh,  in- 
vigorating air. 

"How  delightful,  how  delightful;  oh, 
God,  how  delightful!"  he  said,  meaning 
that  which  was  going  on  in  his  soul. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  publication  of  Mr.  Leonard  Hux- 
ley's biography  of  his  father  has  been 
postponed,  probably  until  autumn. 


herself  to  helping  and  taking  care  of 
the  nurses,  and  to  nursing  such  of  them 
as  fall  ill  In  the  care  of  the  wounded. 


Miss  'Mary  Klngsley  has  embarked 
for  Cap9  Town,  where  she  will  devote 


The  latest  signal  success  in  the  field 
of  American  historical  fiction  Ib  Miss 
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JobnstoD's  '*To  Have  and  To  Hold," 
which,  at  last  accounts,  had  passed 
the  100,0(X>  mark,  and  was  9tlll  in  eager 
demand. 

While  the  war  in  South  Aifrica  has 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Bnglish  booii 
trade,  one  Bnglish  publisher  has  hit 
upon  a  device  for  stimulating  the  sale 
of  a  series  of  novels  by  offering  a  prize 
of  $500  to  the  reader  of  any  of  his  books 
who  predicts  correctly  the  day  and 
month  on  which  a  treaty  of  peace  will 
be  signed. 

Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland's  little  volume 
on  "The  Anglo-Boer  Conflict,"  pub- 
lished By  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  is  an 
attempt  to  present  a  compact  record  of 
the  differences  between  England  and 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  present  war.  The 
writer's  sympathies  are  strongly  with 
England,  but  he  has  made  a  commend- 
able effort  to  be  fair. 

Three  promising  books  of  fiction  are 
among  the  spring  announcements  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  "The  Son  of 
the  Wolf."  a  book  of  stirring  and  real- 
istic short  stories,  by  "Jack  London;" 
"Knights  in  Fustian."  by  Caroline 
Brown,  a  story  of  "Copperhead"  con- 
spiracies in  Indiana  in  the  period  of 
the  civil  war;  and  "The  Queen's  Gar- 
den." by  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Davis,  which 
Is  said  to  be  a  charming  romance. 

The  dainty,  compact  and  attractive 
"Beacon  Biographies,"  published  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  have  suggested 
a  corresponding  series  of  brief  memoirs 
of  eminent  Englishmen,  the  American 
editions  of  which  will  be  published  by 
the  same  house.  The  new  series  is  to 
be  called  "The  Westminster  Biogra- 
phies" and  will  oorrespond  closely  in  de- 
tails, as  well  as  In  general  plan,  to  the 
"Beacon  Biographies."  except  that  they 
will  be  bound  in  red  mstead  of  in  blue 


cloth.  Defoe.  Wesley  and  Browning 
are  the  subjects  of  the  volumes  first 
on  the  list 

Others  beside  Catholic  readers  will 
find  helpful  thoughts  in  the  addresses 
of  the  Rt  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  which 
are  collected  in  a  little  book  called 
"Opportunity."  There  are  eight  of  these 
and  they  chiefly  concern  themselves 
with  matters  educational  or  patriotic. 
The  anti-imperialist  views  of  Bishop 
Spalding  are  here  vigorously  set  forth. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  are  the  publish- 
ers. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Steev- 
ens's  last  book.  "From  Cape  Town  to 
Ladysmlth"  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.).  wiU 
make  more  deep  and  poignant  the  sense 
of  regret  for  the  author's  untimely 
death.  Beyond  almost  any  other  news- 
paper writer  of  his  time,  Mr.  Steevens 
had  the  faculty  of  seizing  a  salient  sit- 
uation and  presenting  it  In  vivid  and 
forceful  English.  To  read  these  pages 
Is  to  be  In  the  very  centre  of  the  stir  of 
the  Incidents  described,  and  to  share  the 
perils  and  tedium  of  the  long  and  wast- 
ing siege.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Steev- 
ens was  not  spared  to  tell  us  what  the 
lifting  of  that  siege  meant  to  the  be- 
leaguered garrison  and  residents. 

A  book  sure  to  arouse  both  friendly 
and  hostile  discussion  Is  a  treatise  on 
"The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women," 
which  purports  to  be  written  by  "A 
Mere  Man."  It  deals  with  the  servant 
problem,  the  questions  of  bills  and  of 
breakage,  the  proper  feeding,  clothing, 
and  training  of  the.  as  it  affirms,  down- 
trodden Infant,  and  the  Inconveniences 
to  which  no  less  downtrodden  man  Is 
cruelly  subject  Underneath  the  hu- 
morous, and  at  times  exaggerated,  tone 
of  many  of  these  "skits"  there  Is  a  good 
deal  of  practical  common-sense,  and  an 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  are 
really  the  work  of  a  man's  pen  or  not, 
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adds  to  the  in*«»rest    Funk  &  WagnaUs 
Co. 

An  unusual  sense  of  reality  pervades 
that  striking  study  of  tenement  life  "Poor 
People,"  by  I.  K.  Friedman.  The  story 
does  not  purport  to  be  told  by  an  out- 
sider, student  of  sociology  or  otherwise, 
but  to  6ome  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
lodgers,  and  to  be  his  simple  record— 
dignified,  and  yet  touching— of  the 
crises  through  which  his  family  passes. 
The  heroine  is  his  daughter,  a  sewing- 
girl  of  a  lovely  character,  and  the  hero 
the  German  watch-mender  and  writer 
of  plays  who  lives  on  the  floor  above. 
Strong  as  the  Interest  in  these  young 
people  becomes.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
writer  himself,  the  anxious  father  and 
the  patient,  cheerful  mother,  who,  in 
their  old  age  and  their  affectionate  so- 
licitudes, most  insistently  appeal  to 
the  reader.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go. 

The  life  of  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
by  his  son  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
published  in  the  American  Statesmen 
Series  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  will 
be  immediately  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  volumes  In  a  series  of 
exceptional  value.  In  a  sense,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  volume, 
for  the  writer  has  had  access  to  and 
has  drawn  freely  upon  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
history  of  a  critical  period,  when  the 
Issues  of  peace  and  war  between 
the  tJnited  States  and  England  were 
In  the  balance,  and  no  human  influ- 
ence did  more  than  the  mingled  tact 
and  firmness  of  Mr.  Adams,  then 
American  Minister  to  England,  to  turn 
the  scales  towards  peace.  It  Is  a  story 
of  absorbing  interest. 

A  "problem  story,"  whose  scene  is 
laid  in  a  most  interesting  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Is  Evelyn  Dickinson's  "Hearts 
Importunate,"  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
publish.    The  hero.  Ralph  Hazell,  with 


a  bitter  past  to  be  forgotten,  buys  a 
sheep  ranch  in  New  South  Wales,  with 
the  intention  of  spending  all  his  ener- 
gies courageously  in  improving  it  The 
heroine  is  a  beautiful  young  English 
woman.  Avis  Fletcher,  who  has  lived 
eight  years  In  the  "Bush,"  and  has  a 
bitter  secret  of  her  own,  which  her  de- 
voted mother,  as  well  as  her  foster- 
mother  in  Sidney,  carefully  guard  from 
the  world.  The  Intimacy  of  these  two 
people,  and  the  wording  out  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Judgment  of  soci- 
ety and  the  Judgment  of  the  Individual, 
make  up  the  romance. 

Studies  of  married  life  are  often  un- 
satisfactory in  moral  tone,  but  a  nota- 
ble exception  Is  "The  Prelude  and  the 
Play,"  by  Rufus  Mann.  The  book  is 
earnest,  logical,  and  helpful.  The 
"prelude"  recounts  the  wooing  of  a 
beautiful  college  girl,  an  idealist,  Alex- 
andra Gordon,  by  the  manly  young  cap- 
tain of  the  "Canterbury"  eleven,  near 
"Botolph."  But  the  play  begins  In  earnest 
when  Alexandra  finds  that  she  must 
apply  to  her  own  needs  the  elaborate 
theories  as  to  the  retaining  or  recaptur- 
ing of  a  husband's  heart  with  which  i 
she  so  diligently  armed  herself  before 
marriage.  The  gradual  alienation  of 
the  two,  and,  at  last,  the  conclusion  'of 
the  whole  matter  is  interestingly  por- 
trayed.   Houghton,  Mifflin  <k.  Co. 

The  heroine  of  Katharine  Tynan's 
pretty  story,  "She  Walks  in  Beauty,"  is 
difficult  to  determine,  for  the  title  might 
well  fit  any  one  of  the  four  winsome 
Irish  maidens  who  figure  In  it.  Three 
of  these  are  daughters  of  a  countrj 
gentleman,  poor  and  scholarly,  whose 
pupil,  one  of  the  two  heroes  of  the 
tale,  falls  In  love  with  Miss  "Pam." 
His  cold-hearted,  worldly  mother,  a 
dainty  city  cousin  who  may  prove  to 
be  a  rival  but  doesn't,  and  a  second, 
elderly  hero— who  rises  steadily  In  the 
admiration  of  the  reader,  and  Is  at  last 
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discovered  to  stand  high  in  the  favor  of 
at  least  one  of  the  heroines—serve  as 
complicators  of  the  plot,  which  comes 
to  a  pleasing  disentanglement  in  the 
end.  As  a  simple  and  light-hearted  ro- 
mance for  girls,  the  story  will  be  much 
lilted.     A.  C.  McOlurg  &  Co. 

Tolstoi  is  not  the  only  novelist  who 
can  portray  passion,  seduction,  despair 
and  degradation  with  a  masterly 
though  revolting  reaMsm.  But  in  the 
intense  moral  conviction  which  unites 
with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  at 
its  worst,  a  belief  in  its  imperishable 
capacity  for  the  best,  he  stands  unriv- 
alled. To  describe  a  man  of  confirmed 
and  vicious  habits  as  awalcened  by  a 
sudden  meeting  to  a  sense  of  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  victim  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten passion,  as  sacrificing  career, 
position  and  even  reputation  in  the  ef- 
fort to  rescue  her  from  the  depths  to 
which  she  had  gradually  sunk,  and  as 
finally  succeeding— this  Is  the  task 
which  Tolstoi  sets  himself  in  his  latest 
novel.  **The  Resurrection."  The  action 
and  the  reaction  of  the  two  lives  upon 
each  other  affords  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  great  powers  at  their 
best,  and  In  spite  of  passages  of  almost 
brutal  candor,  the  whole  effect  of  the 
book  is  not  to  depress,  but  to  inspire. 
The  translation  by  Mrs.  Louise  Maude 
is  clear  and  direct.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Go. 

The  pioneer  who  Is  the  hero  of  Row- 
lande  Ro^blnson's  story  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  "The  Danvis  Pioneer,"  Is  one  Jo- 
slah  HIU,  who  sets  forth,  as  a  young 
n>an,  to  make  a  home  for  himself  in  ihc 
wilderness  over  which  Ethan  Allen 
acts  as  self-appointed  guardian.  The 
adventures  of  the  youth,  the  growth  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Allen,  his  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  his  connection  with 
much  that  concerned    "Port   Tl."    his 


fights  with  Indians,  his  romantic  mar- 
riage that  yet  was  not  a  romance,  and 
the  after-course  of  a  sturdy,  effective, 
well-rounded  life,  make  up  the  book.  It 
abounds  in  shrewdness  and  a  humor 
that  Is  also  shrewd,  and  is  a  graphic 
study  of  stirring  times.  Houghton, 
Mifllln  &  Co. 

The  order  of  everyday  life  in  P61and 
is  still  so  remote  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  average  novel-reader  that  it  must 
serve  to  give  an  added  zest  to  a  love 
story  of  which  it  forms  the  setting.  In 
"One  Year,"  by  Dorothea  Gerard,  the 
heroine  is  Jadwiga,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  an  aristocratic  Polish  family. 
The  plot  Is  worked  out  partly  by 
means  of  letters  written  home  to  H3ng- 
land  by  the  cool-headed  English  gover- 
ness, who  watches  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  rival  lovers,  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  respective  limitations. 
The  tale  is  not  without  a  tragic  note, 
and  the  suggestion  of  a  past  mystery  Is 
well  developed.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers. 

The  "Practical  AgitaUon"  to  which 
Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  invites,  in  the 
group  of  essays  bearing  that  title, 
which  the  Scrlbners  publish,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  agitation  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  Ideals  In  politics  and  govern- 
ment—with some  excursions  In  the 
fields  of  literature  and  Journalism.  Mr. 
Chapman  preaches  strenuously,  but  he 
has  also  acted  strenuously  In  the  direc- 
tions which  he  points  out;  although,  as 
he  would  himself  frankly  admit,  with 
Indifferent  success.  His  tone  is  not 
hopeful,  his  estimate  of  public  men  and 
policies  Is  decidedly  too  pessimistic; 
but  It  is  always  somewhat  refreshing 
to  hear  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness, 
and  it  Is  not  necessary  fully  to  accept 
his  Judgments  to  appreciate  his  sincer- 
ity. 
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IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  TELL  A  GOOD  BOOK  FROM  A  BAD  ONE?  ♦ 


During  the  la«t  few  months  a  saying 
of  Voltaire's  has  been  sounding  nn- 
oomfortably  in  my  ears.  It  occurs  in 
one  of  his  amusing  letters  from  Eng- 
land. He  remarks:  "The  necessity  of 
saying  something,  the  perplexity  o£ 
liaying  nothing  to  say,  and  a  desire  of 
being  witty  are  three  circumstances 
which  ttlone  are  capable  of  making  even 
the  greatest  writer  ridiculous."  A 
hasty  assent  to  an  ill-considered  re- 
quest has  placed  me  where  I  am  to- 
night The  popularity  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery  has  filled  this  hall,  and  I  feel  the 
direful  necessity  of  saying  something, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  rigorously 
conducted  self-examination  has  made 
plain  to  me  what  is  the  perplexity  of 
haying  nothing  to  say.  As  for  the  de- 
sire of  being  witty,  there  was  a  time, 
I  frankly  confess,  when  I  was  con- 
sumed by  it;  I  am  so  no  longer.  This 
desire  of  being  witty,  sneered  at  as  it 
always  is,  has  in  most  cases  an  honor- 
able because  a  humane  origin.  It 
springs  from  pity  for  the  audience.  It 
is  given  but  to  half  a  dozen  men  in  a 
century  really  to  teach  their  grown-up 
contemporaries,  whilst  to  inflame  them 
by  oratory  is  happily  the  province  of  a 
very  few.  but  to  bore  them  well  n4gh  to 
extinction  is  within  the  scope  of  most 

*  An  address  delivered  at  Edinburgh  on 
November  8, 1899. 


men's  powers.  This  desire  to  amuse 
Just  a  little  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
so  very  contemptible,  springing  as  it 
does  from  the  pity  that  is  akin  to  love. 
But  now,  to  me  at  all  events,  it  matters 
not  to  whom  this  desire  is  related,  or 
by  whom  it  was  begot  I  have  done 
with  it  Ten  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  on  the  political  platform 
have  cured  me  of  a  weakness  I  now 
feel  to  be  unmanly;  I  no  longer  pity  my 
audiences;  I  punish  them. 

Having  made  this  point  clear  I  pass 
on. 

There  is  something  truly  audacious 
in  my  talking  to  Edinburgh  people  on  a 
question  of  Taste;  but  it  is  not  only  an 
audacious  but  an  eerie  thing  to  do.  I 
remember.  Lord  Rosebery,  how  you 
were  affected,  so  you  have  told  us,  the 
first  time  you  addressed  the  society  of 
which  you  are  now  president,  by  the 
air  of  old-world  wisdom  that  hung 
about  Lord  Colonsay.  But  at  all 
events  that  venerable  lawyer  was  then 
in  the  fiesh.  To-night  I  seem  surround- 
ed by  ghosts  in  wigs,  the  ghosts  of 
Edinburgh  men  all  famous  in  their 
day,  some  famous  for  all  days,  who, 
at  the  very  sound  of  the  word  Taste 
uttered  after  all  this  lapse  of  years  in 
this  hall,  have  hurried  hither  this  wet 
and  stormy  night  full  of  doubts  and 
suspicions,  to  hear  how  a  theme,  once 
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their  very  own,  may  come  to  be  han- 
dled by  a  stranger  at  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury not  their  own. 

*t 

What  else  should  tempt  them  back  to 

taste  our  air 
Except  to   see   how   their   successors 

fare? 

I  shall  say  nothing  to  offend   these 
courtly  shades.      I  am  far  too  much  in 
doubt  about  the  Present,  too  perturbed 
about  the  Future,  to  be  otherwise  than 
profoundly    reTerential    towards    the 
Past    Besides,  as  they  cannot  speak,  it 
would  be  ill-bred  ey  en  to  pok 
at  them.    I  wish  it  were  oi 
wish,  how  I  wish  that  Lor 
could  now  call  upon  Dr.  I 
dress  you— the  great  Dr.  B 
''Lectures  on  Taste"  nuiy  i 
of  the  Bdlmburgh    second-) 
sellers  for  a  sum  it  would  ' 
ous  to  state  in  figures.     Al 
best  books  are  the  cheapest 
the  author  of  "Douglas,"  would,  I  dare- 
say, conquer  the  shyness  that  pursued 
him  through  life  and  say  a  few  words 
in  response  to  a  call;  "Jupiter"  Oarlyle 
would  probably  prefer  to  reserve  till 
supper  time  (the  meal  when     mostly 
truth  is  spoken)  his    trenchant    criti- 
cisms.   It  would  be  honoring  the  occa- 
sion too  much  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Adam  Smith  would  care  to  attend,  or  a 
greater    than    Adam     Smith,     David 
Hume,  a  man  who,  though  the  twenti- 
eth century  may  slip  his  collar,  has, 
more  than    any  other    single   thinker, 
dominated  the  nineteenth  from  its  tre- 
mendous beginnings  to  its  sombre  close. 
David  Hume  is,  of  all  others,  the  Edin- 
burgh man  I  should  most  like  to  hear 
on  the  "Standard  of  Taste."    One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  seven  years  have  gone 
by  since  he  published  an  essay  on  this 
very  subject  to  which  I  shall  refer  in 
a  minute. 

I  have  raised  the  subject  of  taste  and 
a  standard  of  taste  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good  book 


from  a  bad  one?"  This  almost  involves 
an   affirmative   reply.      A  well-known 
Nonconformist  divine  wrote     a    short 
treatise  which  he  entitied  "Is  it  Possi- 
ble to  Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds?" 
But  this  world,  at  all  events,  always 
persisted  (much  to  the  author's  annoy- 
ance) in  calling  the  book  "J^ou?  to  Make 
the  Best  of  Both  Worlds,"  whilst  in  the 
trade  the  volume  was  always  referred 
to  (curtiy  enough)  as  "Binney's  Best." 
The  world  is  a  vulgar  place,  but  it 
has  the  knack,  the  vulgar  knack,  of  hit- 
ting nails  on  the  head.    Unless,  in  the 
Df  the  author  it  imm  Impossible 
the  best  of  both  worlds  there 
lU  probability  of  a  prosperous 
Qt  divine  asldng  the  question  at 
in  the  same  way,  unless  I  am 
I  to  answer  my  own  query  with 
negative  and  to  sit  down,  it  be- 
ecessary  to  drop  a  hint  or  two 
w  a  good  book  may  be  known 
bad  one. 
Fir%t,    It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
io,  but  difficulty  is  no  excuse.      Are 
there  not  treatises  extant  which   in- 
struct their  readers  how  to  tell  a  good 
horse  from  a  bad  one,  and    even,    so 
overreaching  is  the  ambition  of  man, 
how  to  boil  a  potato?  both    feats   of 
great  skill  and  infrequent  achievement 
Second.    Not  only  is  the  task  difficult 
but  the  necessity  for  mastering  it  is  ur- 
gent   The  matter  really  presses. 
'   It  is,  I  know,  usual,  when  a  man  like 
myself,  far  gone  in  middle  life,  finds 
himself  addressing  a  company  contain- 
ing many  young  people,  to  profess  great 
sorrow  for  his  own  plight  and  to  heap 
congratulations  on  the  youthful  portion 
of  his  audience.    I  am  in  no  mood  to- 
night for  any  such  polite  foolery.  When 
I  think  of  the  ever-increasing  activity 
of  the  Press,  home,  foreign  and  colon- 
ial—the rush  of  money  into  the  maga- 
zine market  the  growth  of    what  is 
called  education,  the  extension  of  the 
copyright  laws,  and  the  spread  of  what 
Ooethe  somewhere  calls  "the  noxious 
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mist,  the  dropping  poison  of  balf-col- 
tnre''— so  far  ftom  congrratnlating  those 
of  you  who  are  likely  to  ibe  alive  fifty 
years  hence,  I  feel  far  more  disposed  to 
offer  those  unlucky  youths  and  maidens 
my  sincereet  condolences  and  to  reserve 
all  my  congratulations  for  myself. 

The  output  of  books  is  astounding. 
Thehr  numbers  destroy  their  reputation. 
A  great  crowd  of  books  is  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  literary  instinct,  which  is  a 
highly  delicate  thing,  as  is  a  London 
evening  party,  of  the  social  instinct 
Novel  aacceeds  novel,  speculative  treat- 
tee  speculillve  treatise,  in  breathless 
haste,  each  tretding  upon  the  heels  of 
its  predecessor  and  followed  by  a  noisy 
crowd  of  critics  bellowiat  and  shouting 
praise  or  blame.  Newsptiar  para- 
graphs ai>out  the  books  that  ar»  to  be, 
rub  the  bloom  off  these  peaches  loag 
before  they  lie  upon  our  tables.  The 
oth^  day  I  read  this  announcement: 
••The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Berry,  etf-Wolver- 
hampton,  will  bear  the  simple  title, 
•Life  of  the  Bev.  0.  A.  Berry,  D.  D.' " 
Heavens!  what  other  title  could  It  bear! 
These  paragraphs  are  usually  inspired 
by  the  publisher,  for  nowhere  is  com- 
petition more  fierce  than  among  pub- 
lishers, who  puff  their  own  productions 
and  extol  the  often  secret  charms  of 
their  kept  authors  with  an  Impetuosity 
almost  indelicate.  In  the  wake  of  the 
publisher  and  the  critic  there  sidles  by 
a  subtler  shape,  the  literary  interview- 
er, one  of  the  choicest  products  of  the 
age,  who,  playing  with  deft  fingers  on 
that  most  reclusive  of  all  instruments 
human  vanity,  supplies  the  newspapers 
with  columns  of  confessions  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  authors  them- 
sdves,  who  seem  to  be  glad  to  tell  us 
how  they  came  to  be  the  great  crea- 
tures advertisement  has  made  them, 
how  their  first  books  got  themselves 
written,  and  which  of  their  creations 
they  themselves  love  the  best  Let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  underrate  the  la- 
bors of  the  interviewer.    There  is  apt 


to  be  far  more  of  that  delicious  com- 
pound, human  nature  in  the  writings 
of  the  interviewer  than  in  the  works 
of  the  interviewed.  If  those  authors 
only  knew  it,  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing character  is  their  own. 

But  not  only  is  the  output  enormous, 
and  what  may  l)e  called  the  under- 
growth rank,  but  the  treatment  is  too 
frequently  crude.  Penmen,  as  book- 
writers  are  now  pleasingly  called,  are 
too  apt  In  their  haste  to  carry  their 
goods  early  to  market  to  gobble  up  what 
they  take  to  be  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation,  and,  stripping  them  bare 
of  the  conditions  and  qualifications 
properly  belonging  to  scientific  meth- 
ods, to  present  them  to  the  world  as 
staple  truths,  fit  matter  for  aesthetic 
treatment  There  is  something  half 
comic,  half  tragic  in  the  almost  head- 
long apprehension  of  half-bom  truths 
hy  half-educated  minds.  Whilst  the 
serious  investigator  Is  carefully  ••sound- 
.lug  his  dim  and  perilous  way,*'  making 
good  his  grouBd  as  he  goes, 

Till  captive    science  yields    her    last 
retreat 

these  half-inspired  dabbkrs,  these 
ready-reckoners,  are  already  hawking 
the  discovery  about  the  streets,  making 
It  the  fMiit  of  their  Jejune  stage  p^s 
and  the  text  of  their  blatant  dlscoursesu 

To  stay  this  Niagara,  to  limit  this 
output  is,  of  course,  impossible.  Noth- 
ing can  stop  it  Agricultural  depres- 
sion did  not  hit  It  Declining  trade 
never  affected  it  It  Is  confidently  an- 
ticipated that  the  millionaires  of  the 
future  will  be  the  writers  of  really  suc- 
cessful shilling  shockers  and  farces 
that  take  the  town.  ••Charley's  Aunt" 
has  made  more  money  than  would  be 
represented  by  the  entire  fortunes  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens  all  added  together. 

Our  concern  to-night  is  with  none  of 
these  fine  folks.  At  the  feet  of  Genius 
I  for  one  am  always  ready  to  prostrate 
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mjself.  Nothing  will  ever  induce  me 
to  quarrel  with  genius.  Without  it 
there  would  be  no  rapture  In  reading, 
and  small  joy  in  life.  Talent  must  be 
a  very  delightful  thing  both  to  possess 
and  to  exercise.  Learning  is  forever 
honorable;  industry  is  always  respect- 
able. To  be  a  successful  imposter,  a 
really  fraudulent  author,  to  live  in  lux- 
ury by  the  bad  taste  of  your  contempo- 
raries, to  splash  with  the  mud  from  the 
wheels  of  your  fast-driven  curricle  the 
blind  Miltons  and  angry  Oarlyles  of 
your  own  day  as  they  painfully  pedes- 
trianise  the  pavement  must  have  an 
element  of  fun  about  it— >but  it  is.  not 
for  us.  I  am  assuming  that  we  do  not 
belong  to  the  many  who  .write,  or  to 
the  many  who  criticise  in  print  what 
is  written,  but  to  the  few  who  read. 
How  are  we  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a 
bad  one?  Not  for  the  purpose  of  mail- 
ing money  out  of  the  process,  but  for 
the  solace  of  our  own  souls,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  own  powers,  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  own  Joys.  It  is  done  by 
the  exercise  of  a  discriminative  faculty 
called  Taste.  If  you  ask  that  amusing 
figment,  the  man  in  the  street  what 
Taste  is,  the  only  answers  you  are  like- 
ly to  get  are  that  "Tastes  differ,"  or 
"What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,"  or  "All  is  grist  that 
comes  to  my  mill,"  or  "De  gustiXms  wm 
est  disputandum,"  most  discouraging  re- 
plies every  one  of  them.  Nor  would  it 
be  wise  to  attempt  to  minimize  these 
differences  of  taste;  they  are  most  reaL 
Hume,  in  the  essay  I  promised  to  quote 
from,  says  only  too  truthfully:    ' 

"Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding 
elegance,  propriety,  simplicity,  spirit 
in  writing;  and  in  blaming  fustian  af- 
fectation, coldness  and  a  false  bril- 
liancy. But  when  critics  come  to  par- 
ticulars this  seeming  unanimity  van- 
ishes, and  it  is  found  they  had  affixed  a 
very  different  meaning  to  their  expres- 
sions. In  all  matters  of  opinion  in  sci- 
ence the  case  Is  opposite.  The  difference 


among  men  is  there  oftener  to  be  f ound 
to  lie  in  generals  than  In  paxticulars, 
and  to  be  lesa  in  reality  than  in  appear- 
ance. An  explanati<m  of  the  terms 
commonly  ends  the  controveny,  and 
the  disputants  are  surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  been  quarrelling  while  at  bot- 
tom they  agreed  in  thehr  judgment" 

The  truth  of  this  is  obviojos.  We  all 
hate  fustian  and  affectation;  but  were 
I  to  have  such  bad  taste  as  to  inquire 
whether  that  popular  novelist  Mr*  A. 
B.,  ever  writes  anything  but  fustian, 
or  whether  the  exquisite  style  of  Mr. 
O.  D.  has  not  a  strong  caviHr  of  affec- 
tation about  it  I  should  excite  angry 
passions. 

But  as  it  is  Hume's  contention  that 
there  is  a  standard  of  Taste,  he  neces- 
sarily proceeds  to  say  "that  though  this 
axiom  (namely,  that  tastes  differ),  by 
passing  into  a  proveib,  seems  to  have 
attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense, 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common 
sense  which  opposes  it"  Having  eaid 
this,  Hume  determined  to  give  his  read- 
ers an  illustration  of  this  standard,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  he  adopted  the  com- 
mon and  useful  device  of  selecting  ex- 
treme instances.  He  took  two  authors 
so  good  that  all.  he  thought  must  ac- 
knowledge their  goodness,  and  two  au- 
thors so  bad,  he  thought  that  all  must 
acknowledge  their  badness.  "Who- 
ever," he  writes,  "would  assert  an 
equality  of  genius  and  elegance  be- 
tween Ogilby  and  Milton,  (mt  Bunyan 
and  Addison,  would  be  thought  to  de- 
fend no  less  an  extravagance  than  if 
had  maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as 
high  as  Teneriffe  or  a  pond  as  extensive 
as  the  ocean.  Though  there  may  be 
found  persons  who  give  the  preference 
to  the  former  authors  no  one  pays  at- 
tention to  such  a  taste,  and  we  pro- 
nounce without  scruple  the  sentiment 
of  these  pretended  critics  to  be  absurd 
and  ridiculous." 

Hume's  first  illustration  will  pass  mus- 
ter.   In  the  case  of  Ogilby  v,  Milton, 
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the  ptmuer  has  long  since  been  dis- 
missed with  expenses;  but  otherwise 
with  Bonyan  v.  Addison,  for  dearly  as 
we  may  love  Sir  Boger  de  Ooverley, 
and  fond  though  we  may  be  of  taking 
a  turn  among  the  tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey  with  Mr.  Spectator,  Banyan's 
Christian  and  Faithful,  his  Worldly- 
Wiseman,  Giant  Despair,  Vanity  Fair 
and  Interpreter's  House  have  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  homestead  in 
the  minds  and  memories  of  the  Bngllsh 
speaking  race,  from  which  they  can 
only  be  evicted  along  with  Moses 
in  the  Buhrushes,  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den,  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Rosa- 
lind in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  Jean- 
nie  Deans  In  the  Bobber's  Gave,  near 
Gunnersley  Hill,  in  Lincolnshire. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  be  a  critic!  The 
good-natured  ghost  of  St  David  will 
pardon  a  reference  only  made  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking  how,  if  he  made 
a  bad  shot  in  1742,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able-^iay,  it  is  certain— that  the  critics 
of  1809  do  not  alw«grs  hit  the  target 

The  fact  is,  and  we  may  as  well  rec- 
ognise It  frankly,  all  critical  Judgments 
are,  and  must  ever  remain  liable  to 
two  sources  of  variation,  to  'both  of 
which  Hume  refers.  The  one  is  the 
different  humors  of  particular  men,  the 
other  Is  the  particular  manners  and 
opinions  of  our  age  and  country.  There 
is  no  escaping  from  these,  and  this  be- 
ing so,  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  abolition 
of  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
taste.  How  Hume  came  to  go  wrong— 
for  I  assume  he  did  go  wrong— about 
John  Bunyan,  we  can  see  from  his  use 
of  the  word  elegance  in  conjunction 
with  ifeniuB;  "an  equality  of  genius  and 
elegance,"  he  wrote.  Blegance  was  one 
of  the  catch-words  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was,  at  all  events,  a  sensi- 
ble catch-word,  though,  like  all  catch- 
words, sure  occasionally  to  mislead 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  depressing 
and  discouraging  to  the  very  last  de- 
gree.   In  the  realms  of  morals  we  may 


believe,  with  the  great  Bishop  Butler,, 
that  there  Is  in  every  man  a  superior 
principle  of  reflection  or  conscience 
which  passes  Judgment  upon  himself^ 
which,  without  being  consulted,  with- 
out being  advised  with,  magisterially 
exerts  itself  and  approves  or  condemns 
accordingly.  In  the  region  of  the  exact 
sciences  among  a  thousand  different 
opinions  which  different  men  may  en- 
tertain of  the  same  subject,  there  is 
one,  and  but  one,  that  is  Just  and  true. 
But  who  will  dare  so  to  lay  down  the 
law  about  the  life  of  a  book,  or  the 
future  of  a  picture,  or  the  reputation 
of  a  building;  and  yet  who  can  doubt 
that  in  the  realm  of  Beauty  there  is  a 
reign  of  law,  a  superior  principle  of  re- 
flection, passing  Judgment  and  magis- 
terially asserting  itself  on  every  fit  oc- 
casion? 

Butler's  theory  of  the  conscience  has 
been  called  "the  pope  in  your  bosom 
theory."  What  happiness  to  have  an 
aesthetic  pope,  a  prisoner  in  the  Vati- 
can of  your  own  breast! 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  could  wish  for 
nothhig  better,  apart  from  moral  worth, 
than  to  be  the  owner  of  a  taste  at  once 
manly,  refined  and  unaffected  which 
should  enable  me  to  appreciate  real  ex- 
cellence in  literature  and  art,  and  to  de- 
preciate bad  Intentions  and  feeble  exe- 
cution wherever  I  saw  them.  To  be 
forever  alive  to  merit  in  poem  and  pic- 
ture. In  statue  or  in  bust;  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  grand,  the 
grandiose,  and  the  merely  bumptious; 
to  perceive  the  boundary  between  the 
simplicity  which  is  divine  and  that 
which  is  ridiculous,  between  gorgeous 
rhetoric  and  vulgar  ornamentation,  be- 
tween pure  and  manly  English,  meant 
to  be  spoken  or  read,  and  sugared 
phrasee  which  seem  intended,  like  lolli- 
pops, for  suction;  to  feel  yourself  going 
out  in  Joyful  admiration  for  whatever 
Is  noble  and  permanent  and  freezing 
inwardly  against  whatever  Is  preten- 
tious, wire-drawn,  and  temporary— this. 
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Indeed,  \&  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  once  forbidden,  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  eviL 

But  this  is  simply  to  extol  what  has 
not  yet  (been  proved  to  be  attainable. 
What  is  *'good  taster  My  kingdom  for 
a  de£[nition.  I  think  the  best  is  Burke's, 
given  Cy  him  in  that  treatise  on  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  which  he  wrote 
before  he  gave  over  to  Lord  Rocking- 
tiam  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  John  Cavendish  what  was  meant 
for  mankind.  "I  mean  by  the  word 
taste  no  more  than  that  faculty  or  those 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  affect- 
ed with  or  form  a  judgment  of  the 
works  of  imagination  and  the  elegant 
arts.  The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a 
defect  of  judgment,  and  this  may  arise 
from  a  natural  weakness  of  the  under- 
standing, or,  which  is  much  more  com- 
monly the  case,  it  may  arise  from  a 
want  of  proper  and  well-directed  exer- 
cise which  alone  can  make  it  strong  and 
ready.  ...  It  is  known  that  the  taste 
is  improved,  exactly  as  we  improve  our 
judgment  by  extending  our  knowledge, 
bj  a  steady  attention  to  our  object,  and 
by  frequent  exercise;  they  who  have 
not  takent  these  methods,  if  their  taste 
decides  quickly,  it  is  always  uncertain- 
ly, and  their  quickness  is  owing  to  their 
presumption  and  rashness,  and  not  to 
any  hidden  irradiation,  that  in  a  mo- 
ment dispels  all  darkness  from  their 
minds." 

"The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste,"  says 
Surke,  "is  a  defect  of  judgment,"  and 
here  I  must  add  on  my  own  account 
that  nobody  comes  into  this  world  with 
a  ripe  judgment.  You  are  as  likely  to 
be  bom  with  a  silk  hat  on  your  head 
as  with  good  taste  implanted  in  your 
breast.  To  go  wrong  is  natural;  to  go 
right  is  discipline.  Generation  after 
generation  of  boys  go  to  schools  and 
universities  to  be  taught  to  play  cridc- 
et  to  row,  and  now  to  play  golf.  Sach 
generation  reproduces  with  startling 
fidelity  to  the  type  the  same  old,  famil- 


iar, deep-rooted  faults.  No  generation 
escapes  them,  but  each  in  its  turn  has 
painfully  to  be  taught  to  leave  undone 
the  things  that  naturally  they  would 
do,  and  do  those  things  which,  if  left 
to  themselves,  they  would  most  certain- 
ly leave  undone.  With  oaths  and  re- 
vilings  are  they  adjured  to  abandon  na- 
ture and  to  practise  art  to  dig  up  the 
faults  they  were  bom  with  and  to 
adopt  in  their  place  methods  which  time 
has  approved  and  discipline  estab- 
lished. Success  is  very  partial,  but 
sometimes  it  does  happen  that  a  pa- 
tient teacher  finds  an  apt  scholar,  and 
then,  when  after  weary  months,  it  may 
be  years,  of  practice,  something  like 
perfection  is  attained,  and  we  see  be- 
fore us  a  finished  oarsman,  a  faultiess 
bat,  a  brilliant  golfer,  we  exclaim  with 
admiration,  as  we  watch  the  move- 
ments so  graceful,  so  easy,  so  effectfye 
of  this  careful  product  of  artifice,  "How 
naturally  he  does  it!" 

G^entlemen,  if  you  want  to  find  the 
natural  man  at  work,  yoh  must  look  for 
liim  in  the  bunkers  of  life.  There  you 
will  find  crowds  of  them  trying  to  get 
out  and  upbraiding  the  ill-luck  that  (as 
they  think)  got  them  in.  Their  actions 
are  animated,  their  lang^uage  is  strong, 
but  neither  actions  nor  language  are  in 
good  taste. 

If,  then,  we  would  possess  good  taste 
we  must  take  pains  about  it  We  most 
study  models,  we  must  follow  exam- 
ples, we  must  compare  methods,  and 
we  must  cracify  the  natural  man.  If 
there  is  one  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  tiiese 
matters  it  is  what  is  called  the  unaided 
intelligence  of  the  masses.  A  crudely 
colored  oleograph  of  the  Albert  Memo- 
rial may  give  pleasure  to  an  unaided  In- 
telligence, but  is  that  pleasure  to  be 
compared  in  depth  of  satisfaction  with 
that  which  is  afforded  when  the  educa- 
ed  eye  feasts  upon  the  nature-interpret- 
ing canvas  of  a  great  artist? 

All,  I  think,  are  agreed  upon  the 
study  of    the   models;  of    the   things 
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which  are  attested,  the  things  which, 
as  ^  Augustine  says,  "tana  meiM  am- 
nitim  Iwminum  attegtatur.*'  The  elegant 
Addison  agrees.  "Literary,  taste,"  says 
he,  "is  the  faculty  which  discerns  the 
beauties  of  an  author  with  pleasure 
and  the  imperfections  with  dislike.  If 
a  man  would  know  whether  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  faculty  I  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  an- 
tiquity which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
many  different  ages  and  countries." 
Hume  says  the  same  thing.  So  does 
Goethe,  who  said  to  Eckermann,  "Taste 
is  only  to  be  educated  by  contemplation 
not  of  the  tolerably  good,  but  of  the 
truly  excellent  I  therefore  show  you 
only  the  best  works,  and  when  you  are 
in'ounded  in  these  you  will  have  a  stand- 
ard for  the  rest  which  you  will  know 
how  to  value  without  overrating  them. 
And  I  show  you  the  best  in  each  class, 
that  you  may  perceive  that  no  class  is 
to  be  despised,  but  that  each  gives  de- 
light when  a  man  of  genius  attains  the 
highest  point"  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
strongly  held  the  same  view,  and  rec- 
ommended us  all  to  carry  in  our  heads 
scraps  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Dante 
and  Shakespeare,  of  Milton  and  Keats, 
and  whenever  we  are  required,  as  we 
so  often  are,  to  admire  the  worthless 
and  to  extol  the  commonplace  to  mur- 
mur these  passages  under  our  breath 
as  a  kind  of  taste  tonic.  Somewhat  in 
the  same  way  the  excellent  John  How- 
ard used  in  his  prison  visitations  to  se- 
crete small  weighing-scales  about  his 
person,  and  after  asking  to  see  a  pris- 
oner's ration  of  food  would  whip  out 
his  machine  and  convict  the  gaoler  be- 
fore his  face  of  trying  to  palm  off  one 
pound  for  two.  Mr.  Arnold's  pocket 
scales  for  testing  poets  have  been  ridi- 
culed, but  I  recommend  their  use  un- 
hesitatingly. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  assume  that 
the  best  way  of  telling  a  good  book 
from  a  bad  one  is  to  make  yourself  as 
well  acquainted  as  you  can  with  some 


of  the  great  literary  models.  Do  not  be 
frightened  of  them.  They  afford  the 
widest  choice;  they  are  for  all  moods. 
There  fs  no  need  to  like  them  all  alike. 
The  language  difficulty  presses  heavily 
upon  some,  but  as  we  are  seeking  ojfiy 
our  own  good,  and  not  aspiring  to 
instruct  the  world,  we  need  not  post- 
pone our  own  critical  education  until 
we  can  read  Sophocles  for  fun.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  well  if  we  all  could, 
(but  Just  as  it  is  better  to  spend  three 
days  in  Rome  or  three  hours  in  Athens 
than  never  to  see  those  cities,  so  it  is 
better  to  read  the  "Antigone"  in  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Jebb  than  not  to 
read  it  at  alL  It  is  all  very  well  for 
scholars  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  trans- 
lations, btit  plain  Britons,  whose  great- 
est book  is  a  translation  by  divers  hands, 
and  whose  daily  prayers  have  been  done 
into  English  for  them  from  the  Latin, 
may  be  well  content  if  they  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  masters  of  the  languages  of 
antiquity,  or  of  all  the  tongues  of  the 
modem  world,  to  gain  through  the 
medium  of  the  best  translations  some 
insight  into  the  ways  of  thought  and 
modes  of  expression  of  the  sovereigns 
of  literature,  the  lords  of  human  smiles 
and  tears.  But  Indeed,  with  the  "Gold- 
en Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics"  in 
your  pocket  and  such  volumes  as 
"Chamber's  Encyclopaedia  of  Litera- 
ture" on  your  shelf,  the  man  who  has 
only  his  own  JDnglish  at  command  has 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  within 
which  to  cultivate  a  taste  which  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  sound  to  prevent  him 
from  wallowing  among  the  potsherds, 
or,  decked  out  with  vulgar  fairings, 
from  following  some  charlatan  in  his 
twenty-eighth  edition. 

We  begin,  then  with  tradition— with 
tradition,  which  plays  so  great  a  part 
in  religion,  in  law,  in  life.  Genius  may 
occasionally  flout  it  but  I  am  assuming 
we  have  no  genius.  We  shall  do  well 
to  pay  tradition  reverence.  It  would 
be  a  nice  inquiry  whether  it  is  better 
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for  a  man's  morale  to  be  a  rebel  or  a 
slave;  but  I  am  not  concerned  with  it 
to-night.  Veneration  for  the  models 
does  not  involve  servility. 

It  is  a  tremendous  saying  of  Landor's, 
"We  admire  by  tradition,  and  we  criti- 
cise by  caprice." 

To  admire  by  tradition  is  a  poor 
thing.  Far  better,  really,  to  admfare 
Miss  Gablegoose's  novels  than  pretend 
to  admire  Miss  Austen's.  Nothing  is 
more  alien  to  the  spirit  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment than  simulated  rapture,  borrowed 
emotion.  If,  after  giving  a  classic  a 
fair  chance,  you  really  cannot  abide 
him,  or  remain  hermetically  sealed 
against  his  charm,  it  is,  perhaps, 
wisest  to  say  nothing  about  it,  though 
if  you  do  pluck  up  heart  of  grace  and 
hit  him  a  critical  rap  over  his  classical 
costard  It  will  not  hurt  him,  and  it  may 
do  you  good.  But  let  the  rap  succeed 
and  not  precede  a  careful  study,  for, 
depend  upon  it.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
become  a  classic.  A  thousand  snares 
beset  the  path  to  immortality,  as  we 
are  pleased  to  call  a  fe^  centuries  of 
fame.  Bocks,  snows,  avalanches,  bogs 
—you  may  climb  too  high  for  your 
head,  you  may  sink  too  low  ^  for  your 
soul;  you  may  be  too  clever  by  half,  or 
too  dull  for  endurance,  you  may  be  too 
fashionable  or  too  outrageous;  there 
are  a  hundred  ways  to  the  pit  of  obliv- 
ion. Therefore,  when  a  writer  has  by 
general  consent  e6cai>ed  his  age.  when 
he  has  survived  his  environment.  It  Is 
madness  and  folly  for  us,  the  children 
of  a  brief  hour,  to  despise  the  great  lit- 
erary tradition  which  has  put  him 
where  he  is.  But,  I  repeat,  to  respect 
tradition  Is  not  to  admire  traditionally. 

Tradition  Is  the  most  trustworthy 
advertisement  and  the  wisest  advice. 
Ah,  advertisement!  there.  Indeed,  Is  a 
word  to  make  one  blush.  Buskin  has 
somewhere  told  us  that  we  are  not  to  buy 
our  books  by  advertisement,  but  by  ad- 
vice. It  is  very  difficult  nowadays  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.    Into  how 


many  homes  has  the  Times  succeeded 
in  thrusting  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nlca"  and  the  "Century  Dictionary?" 
The  Dally  News  has  its  own  edition  of 
Dickens,  whilst  the  Standard  daily 
trumpets  the  astounding  merits  of  an 
Anglo-American  compound  which  com- 
presses into  twenty  volumes  the  best 
of  everything.  These  newspapers  ad- 
vise us  in  their  advertisement  columns 
to  buy  <books  in  the  sale  of  which  they 
are  personally  interested.  Is  their  ad- 
vice advertisement  or  is  their  advertise- 
ment advice? 

rWie  advice  given  you  by  literary  tra- 
dition is,  at  all  events,  absolutely  inde- 
pendent I  therefore  say,  be  shy  of 
quarrelling  with  tradition,  but  by  all 
means  seek  to  satisfy  yourselves  that 
tradition  is  sound.  We  criticise  by  ca- 
price: fhis  is  the  other  half  of  Lander's 
saying.  The  history  of  criticism  is  a 
melancholy  one.  What  are  we  to  say 
to  the  blank  indifference  of  your  fathers 
to  "Sartor  Besartus,"  to  "Bells  and 
Pomegranates,"  to  the  early  poems  of 
Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 
William  Morris,  to  "The  Ordeal  of 
Bichard  Feverel?"  Are  we  likely  to  be 
wiser  than  our  fathers?  All  we  can  do 
is  to  keep  hard  at  it  crucifying  the  nat- 
ural man.  This  is  best  done,  as  Burke 
said,  by  extending  our  knowledge,  bg  a 
steady  attention  to  our  object,  and  by  fre- 
quent ewerciae. 

In  extending  our  knowledge  we  must 
keep  our  eye  on  the  models,  be  they 
books  or  pictures,  marbles  or  bricks. 
We  must,  as  far  as  possible,  widen  our 
horizons  and  be  always  exercising  our 
wits  by  constant  comparisons.  Above 
all,  must  we  ever  be  on  our  guard 
against  prejudice,  nor  should  we  allow 
paradox  to  go  about  unchained. 

I  go  back  to  Hume.  "Strong  sense 
united  to  delicate  sentiment.  Improved 
by  practice,  perfected  by  comparison, 
and  cleared  of  all  prejudice  can  alone 
entitle  critics  to  be  judges  of  the  fine 
arts;"  and  again,  he  says,  "It  is  rare  to 
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meet  with  a  man  wbo  has  a  just  taste 
wHhoiit  a  somid  understanding." 

€k>  get  thee  understanding,  become 
possessed  of  strong  sense,  if  thou 
wouldst  know  how  to  tell  a  good  book 
from  a  bad  one.  You  may  haye— 
though  it  is  not  likely-^Homer  by  heart, 
Virgil  at  your  fingers'  ends,  all  the 
great  models  of  dignity,  pn^riety  and 
splendor  may  be  on  your  shelves,  and 
yet  if  you  are  without  understanding, 
without  the  happy  mixture  of  strong 
sense  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  you 
will  fail  to  discern  amid  the  crowd  and 
crush  of  authors  the  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad;  you  will  belong 
to  the  class  who  prefen^  Oleveland 
to  Milton.  Montgomery  to  Keats, 
Moore  to  Wordsworth,  Tupper  to  Ten- 
nyson. 

Understanding  may  be  got.  By  tak- 
ing thought  we  can  add  to  our  intellec- 
tual stature.  Delicacy  may  be  ac- 
quired. Good  taste  is  worth  striving 
after;  it  adds  to  the  joy  of  the  world. 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 

Where  In  the  sun's  hot  eye,    , 

With  heads  bent  o'er  their   toil,    they 

languidly 
Their  lives  to  some   unmeaning   task- 
work give, 
Dreaming    of    nought    beyond    their 

prison  wall; 
And  as  year  after  year 
Fresh  products  of   their  barren   labor 

faU 
From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 
Never  yet  comes  more  near. 
Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their 

breast. 
And  while  they  try  to  stem 
The  waves  of   mournful   thought   by 

which  they  are  prest 
Death  in  their  prison  reaches  them. 
Unfreed,    having   seen    nothing,    still 

unblest 

From  Qiis  brazen  prison,  from  this 
barren  toil,  from  this  deadly  gloom, 
who  would  not  make  his  escape  if  he 
could?  A  cultivated  taste,  an  educated 
eye,  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  literature. 


are  keys  which  may  let  us  out  if  we 
like.  But  even  here  one  must  be  on 
one's  guard  against  mere  oowiwisBeur- 
ship,  "Ttmte,**  said  Garlyle— and  I  am 
glad  to  quote  that  great  name  before  I 
'have  done—"  if  it  means  anything  but 
a  paltry  connoisseurship  must  mean  a 
general  susceptibility  to  truth  and  no- 
bleness, a  sense  to  discern  and  a  heart 
to  love  and  reverence  all  beauty,  order 
and  goodness,  wheresoever  or  in  what- 
soever forms  and  accomplishments 
they  are  to  be  seen." 

Wordsworth's      shepherd,      Michael, 
who 


had  been  alone 
Amid    the    heart   of    many    thousand 

mists 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the 

heights, 

had  doubtless  a  greater  susceptibility 
to  truth  and  nobleness  than  many  an 
Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  reviewer;  but 
his  love,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us,  was 
a  blind  love,  and  his  books,  other  than 
his  Bible,  where  the  green  valleys  and 
the  streams  and  brooks. 

There  is  no  harm  in  talking  about 
books,  still  less  in  reading  them,  but  it 
is  folly  to  pretend  to  worship  them. 

Deign  on  the  passing  world    to    turn 

thine  eyes. 
And  pause  awhile  from   letters  to   be 

wise. 

To  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one 
Is,  then,  a  troublesome  Job,  demanding, 
first,  a  strong  understanding;  second, 
knowledge,  the  result  of  study  and  com- 
parison; thUrd,  a  delicate  sentiment  If 
you  have  some  measure  of  these  gifts, 
which,  though  in  i>art  the  gift  of  the 
gods,  may  also  be  acquired,  and  can  al- 
ways be  improved,  and  can  avoid 
prejudice— political  prejudice,  social 
prejudice,  religious  prejudice,  irreli- 
gious prejudice,  the  prejudice  of  the 
place  where  you  could  not  help  being 
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born,  the  prejudices  of  the  unlyersitj 
whither  chance  sent  you,  all  the  preju- 
dices that  came  to  you  by  way  of  In- 
heritance and  all  the  prejudices  you 
have  picked  up  on  your  own  ac- 
count as  you  went  along— If  you  can 
give  all  these  the  slip  and  manage  to 
live  just  a  little  above  the  clouds  and 
mi«ts  of    your  own    generation,  why. 

Corabm  ICftffuliM. 


then,  with  ludc,  you  may  be  right  nine 
times  out  of  ten  In  your  judgment  of  a 
dead  author,  and  ought  not  to  be  wrong 
more  fregu^itly  tiian  perhaps  three 
times  out  of  seven  In  the  case  fit  a  Uy- 
Ing  author;  for  It  Is,  I  repeat,  a  wy 
difficult  fhlng  to  tell  a  good  book  from 
a  bad  one. 

Augustint  Birrell, 


JOHN  ENGLAND'S  OUTGOING. 


BUCKLANDS. 

Bucklands  was  called  a  house  of  the 
old  fashion  even  by  the  Georgian  con- 
temporaries of  the  owner  of  It— Jasper 
England.  One  of  the  finest  mansions 
in  Yorkshire,  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
park,  well-stocked  with  deer,  rabbits, 
and  fish-ponds.  A  long,  narrow  bowl- 
ing-green was  here,  and  near  to  it  was 
a  banquetlng-room,  built,  like  a  stand, 
in  a  large  tree.  Both  it  and  the  bowl- 
ing-green showed  signs  of  long  disuse. 

All  sorts  of  hounds  that  ran  fox,  hare, 
otter  and  badger  were  kept  by  the  mas- 
ter of  Bucklands,  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  marrow  bones  litter 
the  great  ball  of  his  mansion,  which 
the  human  occupants  of  it  shared  with 
hounds,  spaniels  and  terriers,  and 
which  was  hung  with  fox-skins  of  the 
current  year's  killing. 

He  who  looked  to  find  a  different 
state  of  affairs  obtain  at  Bucklands  in 
the  living-room,  or,  as  It  was  called, 
"the  parlor"  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for,  in  this  room  on  a  broad 
hearth,  lay  the  more  favored  terriers, 
hounds  and  spaniels.  In  the  window- 
niches,  which  were  very  large,  and  In 
the    four    comers    of    the    room  were 


weapons  of  the  hunt,  and  on  different 
tables  lay  bells,  old  hats  with  their 
crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasant's  eggs 
and  a  store  of  tobacco-pipes. 

Opposite  to  the  large  entrance-door  to 
this  room  was  a  smaller  one  which 
opened  into  a  closet  in  which  were  kept 
ale  and  wine,  which  never  came  out 
except  in  single  glasses.  This  rule  of 
the  house— one  sufficiently  strange  in 
days  so  marked  by  conviviality  as  those 
in  which  Jasper  Bngland  lived— the 
nuiker  of  It  explained  on  the  grounds 
that  he  never  exceeded  himself,  nor 
permitted  others  to  exceed. 

The  grave  morality  which  gave  its 
character  to  that  explanation  ruled  in 
another  matter.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
stood  a  small  table  with  a  double  desk, 
one  side  of  which  held  a  Bible,  and 
the  other  the  "Book  of  Martyrs." 

Those  books  represented  the  enthre  li- 
brary at  Bucklands. 

It  has  still  to  be  said  that  in  the 
closet  at  the  parlor's  end  th^re  was 
mostly  to  be  found  a  cold  chine  of  beef, 
a  venison  pasty,  a  gammon  of  bacon, 
or  a  great  apple-pie  with  a  thl<*  crust, 
well-baked.  The  master  of  Buddands 
was  fond  of  saying  that  his  table  cost 
him  not  much,  but  it  was  good  to  eat 
at. 

Jasper  England,  at  the  age  of  three- 
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:score  and  ten  years,  was  tall  and  erect  of 
stature,  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion  with 
flaxen  hair,  turning,  but  not  yet  entirely 
turned,  to  white.  His  clothes,  which, 
like  his  house^  were  of  the  old  fashion, 
were  always  of  green  cloth.  He  was 
liandsome  in  spite  of  a  straightness  of 
line  in  brow  and  lips  that  gave  to  his 
face  a  marked  sternness  and  pride. 
Very  strong  and  very  active,  at  the  age 
of  threescore  and  ten  years  he  got  on 
horseback  without  help  and  rode  to  the 
death  of  the  fox.  It  was  noticed  that 
on  the  hunt  of  which  he  was  an  ardent 
lover,  he  was  commonly  accompanied 
by  two  or  more  of  his  children,  the 
youth  of  whom  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  his  age,  for  their  years  ranged 
from  ten  to  three  and  twenty. 

The  ten-year-old  child,  a  sturdy  little 
girl,  the  motherless  and  sole  daughter 
of  Jasper  Ehigland,  was  the  mistress  of 
Bucklands,  and  discharged  herself  of 
the  duties  which  fell  to  her  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  a  manner  which  is  beyond  aU 
praise. 

Little  Dorothy  England,  however, 
was  unable  to  cope  with  a  difficulty 
which,  in  course  of  time,  arose  im  con- 
nectloB  with  her  brother  John.  In  fact, 
she,  to  some  extent,  brought  about  thie 
difficulty. 


II. 


DINKER  AT  BUCKLANDS. 

"It  looked  like  the  golden  age."— Such 
is  the  dictum  of  one  who  was,  in  his 
day,  privileged  to  join  the  dinner-party 
at  Bucklands. 

Opinions  concerning  the  golden  age 
differ  widely,  and  there  are  persons 
with  whose  conception  of  It  the  dinner- 
party at  Bucklands  might  not  accord. 

The  company,  which  was  very  large 
and  varied,  consisted  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  his  five  sons,  his  daughter, 
and  most  of  the  common  domestic  ani- 


mals, with  a  sprinkling  of  those  that 
are  less  common  and  less  domestic. 

Jasper  England  took  the  head  of  his 
table,  and  his  daughter  took  the  foot 
Three  eons  were  provided  with  seats  at 
one  side  of  it,  and  at  the  other  the  re- 
maining two  lads,  and  an  aged  and  en- 
feebled quadruped  friend  of  the  family 
were  provided  with  seats.  Other  furred 
and  feathered  favorites  distributed 
themselves  in  interstices  and  at  chair- 
backs,  the  entire  arrangement  of  things 
at  the  outset  resembling  nothing  more 
than  a  reversal  of  the  usual  order  by 
which  human  beings  betake  themselves 
to  a  zoological  garden  to  watch  the 
animals  feed. 

The  absence  of  noise  and  clamor  was 
noticeable,  for,  albeit  the  thump  of  here 
and  there  a  heavy  tail  expressed  pleas- 
urable anticipation,  as  did  the  flutter 
once  in  a  while  of  feathers,  there  was 
none  of  the  loud  ebullience  which  gen- 
erally makes  an  animal  at  a  dinner 
table  seem  the  thing  that  might  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

This  decorum  was  the  more  striking 
that,  though,  by  what  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  a  very  sensible  ar- 
rangement, dog- whips  formed  a  part  of 
the  table  appointments,  it  was  a  rare 
thing  for  them  to  be  called  into  play. 

On  the  day  here  in  view,  being  that 
upon  which  John  England  elected,  for 
the  flrst  time  in  his  life  to  run  counter 
to  his  father  in  a  main  matter,  the 
meal  did  not  take  quite  its  general 
course,  though  at  flrst  there  was  no  In- 
dicati(Hi  of  anything  happening  other 
than  usual. 

On  the  stroke  of  three  o'clock  the  en- 
tire party  was  assembled.  This  punc- 
tuality was  the  outcome  of  a  rule  re- 
lentlessly enforced,  by  which  the  least 
deviation  from  exactness  in  time  was 
punished  by  the  eviction  of  the  offend- 
er. 

A  glance  at  his  daughter  from  the 
master  of  Bucklands  as  usual  led  to 
Dorothy's  describing  a  circle  in  air  with 
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whipcord*  upon  which  a  perfect  hush 
ensued.  Grace  before  meat  was  then 
said,  and  the  meal  began. 

For  a  time  all  went  peaceably.  Then 
a  prolonged  growl  was  heard.  It  had 
in  it  a  note  which  to  those  who  have 
luiowledge  in  certain  matters  pro- 
claimed it  as  not  without  righteous 
cause.  The  master  of  Buclclands 
looked  again  at  his  daugter. 

Dorothy,  in  sisterly  loyalty,  wore  an 
expression  of  blank  nescience. 

Jasper  Bngland  then  looked  at  his 
sons,  one  after  the  other.  His  gase 
alighted  at  last  on  the  youngest  of 
them.  This  person  had  a  bone  in  his 
hand. 

The  young  inmates  of  Bucklands 
sometimes  dispensed  with  forks,  arti- 
cles which  a  hundred  years  ago  were 
less  in  use  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
fingers  than  they  are  now.  Conse- 
quently the  fact  of  this  boy's  having  a 
bone  in  his  hand  did  not  incriminate 
him.  What  did  incriminate  him  was 
the  blush  which  suffused  his  face. 

"George,  that  bone  is  Jowler's,"  his 
father  said,  indignantly.  '*Make  in- 
stant restitution  of  it,  sir.' 

George  made  instant  restitution  of  the 
bone,  the  blush  on  his  face  deepening, 
for  an  aggravating  circumstance  at- 
taching to  his  act,  was  that  he  had 
made  a  raid  on  the  plate  set  down  be- 
fore the  aged  and  enfeebled  four-foot- 
ed friend  of  the  family. 

Dorothy,  In  kindly  sympatliy  with 
the  disgraced  delinquent,  had  ceased  to 
ply  her  knife  and  fork,  and  by  means 
of  a  furtive  action  a  little  spaniel  now 
removed  a  piece  of  liver  from  her  plate, 
and'  crossed  the  room  with  it.  Her 
fault  was  to  find  her  out,  however,  and 
midway  In  her  transit  she  was  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  master  of  Buck- 
lands  saying: 

"Doxy,  give  that  liver  back  to  Miss 
Dorothea!" 

The  master  of  Bucklands  only  called 
his    daughter  Miss    Dorothea    to    the 


brute  creature  when  highly  incensed. 
Doxy  retraced  her  steps,  and  mourn- 
fully did  as  bidd^a. 

A  wise  axiom  has  it  that  discipline 
must  be  maintained,  and  it  is  certain 
that  an  utter  impartiality,  such  as  that 
which  marked  the  rules  imposed  upon 
man  and  beast  by  the  master  of  Buck- 
lands,  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dinner  which 
took  the  course  of  the  one  described  in 
the  foregoing,  has  aspects  under  which 
it  is  not  entirely  delectable.  As  Doro- 
thy amiably  ate  the  liver  restored  to 
her  under  compulsion  by  Doxy,  John 
England  uttered  a  sound  which,  like  the 
growl  of  Jowler,  had  a  world  of  protest 
in  it,  while  to  the  master  of  Bucklands 
there  was  not  in  it  that  something 
which  proclaims  a  growl  as  Justified. 
Accordingly  he  paused  in  carrying  a 
morsel  to  his  lips,  and  said,  with  an 
ominous  contraction  of  his  face: 

"Son  John,  you  much  offend  me.'' 

The  rest  of  the  meal  passed  in  lugu- 
brious silence,  which  had  reached  a 
painful  tensity  when  it  was  suddenly 
broken  with  a  snap. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  sharp  tap- 
ping at  the  window.  The  person  who 
had  administered  it  met  the  surprised 
glances  of  the  diners  with  a  smile,  and 
rode  on.  She  was  followed  by  another 
rider,  who  passed  the  window  without 
turning  her  face. 

It  was  usual  for  these  riders,  two 
young  gentlewomen,  when  going  the 
nearest  way  to  their  home,  to  ride 
through  Bucklands  Park,  and  it  was 
not  unusual  for  them  to  ride  past  the 
dining-room  window.  It  was  also, 
when  they  did  this,  the  custom  with 
them  to  ride  one  of  them  with  glance 
aside,  and  the  other  with  glance  fixed 
straight  ahead.  This  thing  had  often 
been  noticed  by  John,  and  had  never 
before  been  made  to  weigh  In  his  liking 
of  the  two  gentlewomen.  On  this  occa- 
sion It  biassed  him  in  favor  of  one  of 
them,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  strong 
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desire  to  see  her  again.  This  being  so, 
he  obserred  with  gratification  that 
steps  were  being  taken  to  arrest  her 
progress. 

Dorothj,  with  winged  feet  and  the 
cry  of  "Alee!"  was  speeding  after  the 
riders. 

I 
III. 

JOHN'S  PRBPBRBNCB. 

Alee— with  her  fall  name  Alee  (or 
Alice)  Steptoe— was  the  cousin  of  the 
girl  with  whom  she  was  riding,  and  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  kinswom- 
en, which  was  heightened  by  the  cir- 
cnmstonce  that  their  ages  were  the 
same,  and  that  they  dressed  alike, 
was  so  marked  that  they  looked  more 
like  sisters  than  cousins.  The  fact  that 
the  one  girl  had  the  manner  in  G^rgian 
days  termed  "sprightly,"  and  the  other 
the  manner  which,  at  the  same  time, 
was  termed  "posed,"  constituted  the 
sole  difference  between  them  which 
was  manifest  to  all.  Persons  capable 
of  noting  finer  distinctions— children, 
with  their  unerring  judgment  on  char- 
acter, and  a  few  adults  who  had  kept 
clear  eyes— saw  that  Alee,  taken  all  in 
all,  was  the  more  lovely  and  pleasant 
of  the  two  girls,  though  Penelope  was 
cast  in  no  common  mould.  Yet  another 
class  of  persons  held  that  there  was 
not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  two 
handsome  cousins,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  the  one  was  a  young  gentlewoman  of 
fortune,  whereas  the  other  was  a  young 
gentlewoman  not  possessed  and 
never  likely  to  be  possessed  of  a  for- 
tune; for,  while  Penelope  was  the  sole 
child  of  a  Steptoe  who,  himself  an  heir 
to  considerable  property,  had  increased 
his  wealth  by  a  marriage  strictly  re- 
sembling that  which  is  extolled  in  old 
Tusser's  five  hundred  points  of  good 
husbandry.  Alee  was  one  of  many  chil- 
dren, the  daughters  and  sons  of  a  Step- 
toe  who.  having  started  in  life  with  the 


meagre  income  of  a  younger  son,  had 
espooaed  a  lady  whose  heart  was  her 
fortune. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Bucklands, 
owing  to  generations  of  extravagant 
owners,  was  a  deeply-encumbered 
estate,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  incom- 
prehensible that  Jasper  Ihigland  de- 
Bired  his  eldest  son  and  heir  to  retrieve 
the  family  fortunes  by  marrying  Pene- 
lope Steptoe. 

•  If  Alee  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
J<^n  would  have  fallen  in  with  his 
father's  wishes,  for  Penelope  was  as 
handsome  as  she  was  rich,  and,  as  he 
happened  to  be  aware,  through  having 
known  her  from  her  childhood,  was  as 
good  as  she  was  gay.  But  Alee  had  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  her  sweet 
gravity,  which,  from  the  first,  had 
pleased  John,  suddenly  took  a  charm 
which  made  him  feel  that  the  world 
held  nothing  so  much  to  be  desired  as 
was  she.  When  the  two  girls  made 
their  entry  into  the  room  he  noticed 
that  his  lltUe  sister  held  Alce's  hand, 
and  that  her  eyes  rested  on  the  pretty, 
grave  face  with  a  greater  liking  than 
on  the  pretty,  gay  one.  The  thing  de- 
lighted him  in  the  way  that  the  expres- 
sion of  an  unsolicited  agreement  of 
opinion  delights  one  who  has  newly 
made  up  his  mind  upon  a  subject  of 
high  importance. 

Jasper  Bngland,  a  widower  of  nine 
years'  standing,  had  acquired  in  some 
measure  regarding  his  children  the  in- 
tuitions of  a  mother.  His  look  now 
passed  from  his  son  to  his  daughter, 
and  he  took  with  perfect  correctness 
the  'bearings  of  this  case.  Having  done 
so,  he  called  his  daughter  to  him  with 
some  petulance,  and  left  the  room  with 
h^.  The  departure  was  little  noticed, 
for  all  the  sons  of  the  house  were  as- 
sembled in  the  room,  which  thus  pre- 
sented a  weli-flUed  appearance. 

Jasper  England  crossed  a  corridor 
with  his  daughter,  and  then  passed  with 
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her  into  the  gardmiL  Ijl  it  he  iwalked  up 
and  down  a  rugged  path  wMi  hfir. 

Dorothy  was  accustomed  to  be  tafe6» 
into  confidence  by  the  men  and  boys 
who  formed  her  family.  She  was  the 
only  female  person  not  an  hireling  at 
Bucklands,  and  was  a  grave  and  wise 
damsel  for  her  years.  If  he  had  had 
a  wife  Jasper  England  would  have  dis- 
cussed  with  her  the  matter  at  this  time 
occupying  his  thoughts.  It  was  a  thing 
for  a  woman  to  carry  to  a  successful 
issue.  As  it  was  the  woman  in  little 
Dorothy  was  bringing  her  influence  to 
bear  upon  it  Jasper  looked  at  his  lit- 
tle daughter,  and  she  returned  his  look 
as  who  should  say: 

''Speak,  sir,  and  as  the  only  woman 
of  your  family,  hold  me  ready  to  re- 
ply." 

Jasper  then  spoke. 

"Thy  brother  John  mightily  affections 
an  empty  purse,  Doll,"  he  said. 

John,  as  his  sister  knew  him,  was 
happier  with  a  full  purse  than  an  emp- 
ty one.  The  little  girl's  soul  was  not 
a  clod,  but,  on  the  other  hand  so  far  was 
Dorothy  from  being  made  of  moonshine 
that  this  feature  in  her  brother  did  not 
seem  to  her  to  redound  to  his  discredit 
She  replied  to  this  effect  and  her  father 
noticed  that  the  allusion  to  Alee  Step- 
toe  contained  in  his  speech  had  passed 
unobserved.  He  stopped  in  his  walk, 
Dorothy  followed  suit  and  the  man  and 
child  looked  at  one  another. 

T^e  strong  light  of  early  afternoon 
flooded  the  little  girFs  face.  It  was  a 
good  face  rather  than  a  pretty  one;  the 
well-shaped  features  were  somewhat 
too  large,  and  the  child's  fair  skin  was 
densely  freckled.  The  goodness  in  the 
face  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
eyes  which,  while  bravely  opened,  had 
still  a  young  dreamfulness  in  them 
which  explained  the  circumstance  that 
innuendo,  even  of  the  broadest  was 
wasted  upon  Dorothy  Enghind. 

Jasper  grunted,  half  with  pleasure, 
then    he    made    some  remarks  on  the 


self-evident  in  the  weather,  to  which 
Dorothy  listened,  and  at  intervals  re- 
sponded with  a  courtesy  bom  of  habit. 
TTTrMWilillr  events  in  the  parlor  were 
taking  a  course  nmch,  by  one  of  lif e'a 
little  ironies,  Jasper  TlTiigliiul  had  him- 
self made  it  possible  for  them  t»  take.. 
In  other  words,  John  was  enjoying  at 
monopoly  of  Alee  which  it  iwould  not 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  enjoy  if 
her  admirer  Dorothy  had  been  nearer* 
at  hand. 

IV. 

A  MARRIAOE  PROPOSAL. 

Propinquity  is  so  great  a  factor  in. 
love  that  it  was  not  without  much 
Justification  that  Jasper  England  con- 
cluded that  his  son  John  would  not  sue 
in  vain  for  the  hand  of  Penelope  Step- 
toe.  He  and  she  had  grown  up  in  the 
same  countryside,  and  while  she  was 
on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  vastly 
handsome,  opinion  was  equally  unani- 
mous concerning  him  as  a  very  pretty 
fellow.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  they  presented  themselves  to 
even  the  least  conventional  minds  in 
rural  England  of  G^eorgian  days,  that 
the  friendship  existing  between  such  a 
couple  should  not  some  springtide  deep- 
en into  love;  and  while  no  surprise  was 
felt  that  Penelope  Steptoe  refused  suit- 
or after  suitor,  John  England  not  hav- 
ing yet  made  an  offer  for  her  hand,  it 
was  quite  as  little  deemed  strange  that 
John  England  took  things  leisurely, 
there  being  no  ground  evident  for  him 
to  deem  haste  necessary. 

In  a  word,  prior  to  the  coming  upon 
the  scene  of  Alee,  the  marriage  between 
John  and  Penelope  had  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  with  every  one—them- 
selves not  excepted.  Contrary-wise, 
when  ultimately  it  did  not  take  place, 
every  one  with  the  exception  of  them- 
selves experienced  poignant  disappoint- 
ment   John  who,  had  events  taken  a  . 
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slightly  different  course,  would  have 
wilUngly  led  Penelope  to  the  altar,  felt 
the  elatement  natural  to  one  who,  hav- 
ing known  a  good  thing,  has  come  to 
know  a  better.  Penelope,  the  while, 
who  would  have  cheerfuly  cast  In  her 
lot  with  John,  thus  obliging  a  number 
of  persons,  and  not  disobliging  herself, 
was  so  far  from  seeing  In  him  *'all  the 
gentlemen  In  the  world"  (to  cite  her  own 
spirited  expression)  that,  on  its  becom- 
ing manifest  that  John  loved  her  cousin 
Alee,  she  very  gracefully  played  the 
new  part  assigned  to  her. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  parlor  at 
Bucklands,  even  subsequent  to  the 
withdrawal  from  It  of  Jasper  England 
and  his  daughter,  presented  a  well-filled 
appearance.  After  a  ferw  moments' 
sojourn  there,  it  was  borne  in  on  Pene- 
lope that  there  were  five  persons  too 
many  present,  being  herself  and  four 
of  the  family  England.  She  forthwith 
proposed  to  Ralph  England  that  he 
should  make  her  acquainted  with  "the 
southern  hound." 

This  was  the  newest  canine  acquis!- 
tion  at  Bucklands,  and  the  fame  of  it 
under  the  name  applied  to  It  by  Pene- 
lope was  great 

The  face  of  Ralph  England  became 
an  Illumination.  He  was  the  Junior  by 
only  one  year  of  John,  but  was  so  curi- 
ously youthful-looking  that  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  seventeen-year-old 
lad.  This  appearance  was.  In  part,  the 
result  of  his  frail  build,  which  contrast- 
ed oddly  with  the  sturdy  make  of  his 
five  brothers  and  his  sister;  in  part  it 
had  connection  with  the  circumstance 
that  his  face  was  of  a  girlish  beauty, 
and  extraordinarily  ingenuous. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  second  son  at 
Bucklands  had  adopted  the  calling  of 
a  derk  In  holy  orders,  and  Ralph,  the 
period  of  whose  ordination  was  now 
near  at  hand,  was  about  to  become  with 
his  true  title  what  he  had  been  since 
childhood  by  his  nickname— "Parson." 
This  name,  at  first    used  with    some 


irony,  had  long  ceased  to  be  in- 
vested with  that  attribute,  and  it  entire- 
ly accorded  with  the  gentle  face  of  the 
bearer  of  it 

A  striking  dlfiSdence  in  Parson  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  he  was  a 
younger  son,  and  a  rumor  had  it  that 
even  his  little  brother  Oeorge  patron- 
ized the  theologian.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  certainly  seldom  fell  to  Parson's 
share  to  be  employed  in  any  important 
function  when  John  was  at  home.  His 
great  affection  for  his  brother  robbed 
this  thing  of  bitterness,  and  made  him 
truly  thankful  when,  as  now  and  again, 
an  honorable  employment  ;/as  as- 
signed to  him.  Shy  as  he  was,  he 
would  not  have  presumed  to  offer  his 
escort  to  the  kennels  to  Penelope  Step- 
toe,  and  when  that  young  gentlewoman 
honored  him  by  desiring  it  he  was  sim- 
ple fellow  enough  to  look  as  happy  as 
he  felt 

With  a  spring  in  his  step  he  led  the 
way  to  the  stables,  conscious  that  his 
three  young  brothers  in.  the  rear  (they 
followed  to  watch  the  play  of  feature 
in  Penelope  when  she  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  southern  hound) 
were  burlesquing  his  mien  and  step, 
but  consoled  by  the  belief  that  Penelope 
was  unaware  of  this.  He  did  not  speak, 
because  he  had  nothing  to  say  which 
he  deemed  worth  saying,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  his  brother  G^eorge, 
whose  critical  standard  was  lower,  and 
who,  encouraged  to  speak  by  having 
observed  that  there  was  mirth  in  a 
glance  of  protest  which  Penelope  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  directing  at 
him,  said  in  shrill,  young  treble: 

"Do  you  notice,  Miss  Penelope,  that 
a  mustachlo  is  growing  oh  Parson's 
lipr 

"Indeed  I  do,  George."  Penelope  an- 
swered, "and  though  it  is  not  large,  'tis 
larger,  I  am  sure,  than  the  mustachio 
of  the  cricket" 

This  addendum  silenced  the  wag  in 
George,  who  was  profoundly  interested 
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in  zoology,  and  lie  said  wbat  resolved 
Itself  into  a  statement  that  it  was  new 
to  him  to  hear  that  an  idea  prevailed 
that  a  cricket  had  a  mustachio. 

**So  'tis  to  me,"  Penel<^>e  said,  drily, 
"but  there  is  a  book  I  ha^e  read  in 
which  'tis  written  that  this  insect  has 
upper  and  lower  lips,  with  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  and  many  of  them 
hairy,  which  I  judge  to  be  the  learned 
way  of  flaying  that  it  has  a  mustachio." 

George  lapsed  into  a  deeper  gravity, 
then  a  lively  conversation  took  place 
between  him  and  his  brothers,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  kennels  were  reached 
it  became  manifest  that  these  three 
members  of  the  party  had  fallen  away. 
They  had  gone  in  search  of  a  cricket 

Thus  did  ingenious  Penelope  contrive 
that  Parson's  pleasure  in  showing  off 
the  southern  hoimd  should  not  be  spoilt 
by  those  unsparing  commentators,  his 
brothers. 

John  and  Alee,  the  while,  in  a  bliss- 
ful tite^'tite,  were  laboriously  making 
conversation.  It  began  by  Alce's  say- 
ing, with  a  rather  disingenuous  dubi- 
ousness in  her  tone,  considering  that 
she  had  certain  knowledge  on  the  point 
at  issue: 

**My  cousin  Penelope  Is  gone  away, 
I  think,  Mr.  England." 

*1  think  she  is.  Miss  Steptoe,"  John 
England  replied,  peering  round  the 
room  to  give  color  to  an  answer  which 
took  the  form  of  a  surmise. 

Alee  showed  no  intention  of  taking 
again  the  initiative,  so  John  was  fain 
to  do  so. 

*'You  are  come  to  the  Quay,"  he  said 
—the  reference  being  to  Bridlington 
Quay— **for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing, 
are  you  not.  Miss  Steptoe?" 

Alee  had  not  come  to  Bridlington 
Quay  for  this  purpose,  but  had  come 
because  her  cousin  was  spending  the 
summer  season  there,  and  had  invited 
her.  Penelope  had  from  hei;  child- 
hood's days  spent  the  summer  season 
at  Bridlington  Quay;  hence  her  close 


Intimacy  with  the  England  family,  to 
whom  she  had  never  been  Miss  St^toe. 
It  was  to  compensate  her  for  the  fact 
that  her  grandmother  was  naakile  to 
enter  into  her  pursuits  with  the  Best 
of  former  days,  that  Alee  had  been  in- 
vited to  make  a  sojourn  with  her,  cm 
the  understanding  that  if  friendly  rela- 
tions estafblished  themselves  between  the 
girls,  they  should  conthiue  to  reside  to- 
gether. 

Alee  answered  John  to  this  effect 

*'I  Judge  the  Quay  pleases  you,"  he 
blundered  on.  "  'Tls  an  agreeable  and 
healthful  place,  and  there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable resort  to  it  of  gente^  com- 
pany." 

This  style  of  phrasing  was  not  ac- 
counted so  execrable  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  it  should  be  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  and  it  did  not 
Jar  upon  Alice  Steptoe,  though  the 
place  thus  eulogised  was  so  far  from 
pleasing  her  that  she  answered: 

"I  have  when  at  Bridlington  Quay 
the  feeling  which  I  believe  I  should 
have  in  the  metropolis,  where,  even  If 
you  meet  your  old  acquaintances,  I  am 
told,  they  behave  very  oool  and  distant, 
and  in  some  respects  unfriendly.  This, 
I  suppose,  is  always  so  where  too  many 
persons  are  together  busied  in  business 
or  in  pleasure." 

As  Alee  ventilated  this  idea,  her  face, 
at  most  times  earnest  expressed  a 
depth  of  thoughtfulness  which  greatly 
increased  its  beauty. 

'1  think  your  cousin  Penelope,  Miss 
Steptoe,  does  not  subscribe  to  these 
opinions,"  said  John,  tentatively. 

"I  am  sure  she  does  not*'  was  an- 
swered. "It  is  for  this  that  we  are 
sworn  friends." 

John,  who  perfectly  understood  this 
speech,  requested  a  clearer  statement 
of  the  theory  involved  in  it 

"Why,  sure  you  know,  Mr.  England," 
Alee  said,  quietly,  "that  love  delights  In 
opposites?" 

"I  have  heard  the  adage  which  says 
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80,  Miss  Steptoe/'  John  replied,  "but  I 
believe  that  love  is  that  which  looks  for 
its  identical,  as  near  as  identical  can  be, 
between  a  man  and  a  woman." 

Alee  blushed  vividly. 

''I  spoke,  Mr.  England,  of  two  cons- 
ins— young  ladies,"  she  said,  in  a  note 
of  protest 

"You  did  so.  Miss  Steptoe."  John 
England  conceded,  and  then  he  did  a 
thing  which  a  young  Georgian  gentle- 
man under  given  conditions  could  do, 
and  bate  none  of  his  dignity.    He  fell 

Tb«  Ltlsiu*  Hour. 


upon  his  knees  and  vowed  that  he 
would  not  rise  until  Alee  gave  him  an- 
swe]>— yea  or  nay— to  a  proposal  which, 
as  he  worded  it,  ran: 

"Will  you,  Miss  Steptoe,  consent  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  en- 
tirely and  only  your  lover?' 

Alee  said  neither  yea  nor  nay  to  this, 
not  from  hardness  of  heart,  but  from 
surprise  induced  by  the  appearance 
upon  the  threshold,  at  this  moment,  of 
Jasper  England,  by  whom  the  door  had 
been  opened  noiselessly. 

EUa  D'Biterre-KeeHno. 


{To  50  oonUnned.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS. 


The  recent  speeches  delivered  by  Lord 
Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords  have 
created  in  the  country  a  more  profound 
impression  than  the  utterances  of  any 
public  man  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  circumstances  of  his  posi- 
tion, the  fact  that  he  has  filled  the  high- 
est office  In  the  state,  and  that  he  was 
a  successful  foreign  minister  at  a  time 
when  he  had  to  encounter  exceptional 
difficulties,  rendered  all  the  greater  by 
the  apathy  of  the  country  and  the  per- 
ilous Ignorance  of  European  affairs 
which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
many  of  his  leading  colleagues,  lend  ex- 
ceptional authority  to  his  warnings  and 
eounseUk  Any  <me  acquainted  with 
European  politics  and  with  the  real 
claims  of  contin^ital  statesmen,  will 
not  be  inclined  to  assert  that  Lord 
Bosebery  exaggerated  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  in  which  England  now 
stands.  The  large  number  of  persons 
who  are  not  h^ltnal  observers  of  the 
movement  of  opinion  in  Europe,  but 
who  have  a  general  view  that  England 
Is  surnmnded  'by  envious  and  hostile 
neighbors,  have  observed  that  some  of 
the  most  serious  and  weighty  of  his  ar- 
foments  are  corroborated    by   admis- 

UTni«  ▲•■.         T«L.  YII.         860 


sions  and  stotements  which  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  more  than  one  respon- 
sible minister  of  the  crown.  Every  one 
knows  that  at  the  present  mom^it  the 
country  is  almost  denuded  of  troops; 
almost  every  available  man  and  gun 
has  been  sent  to  South  Africa,  or  is 
about  to  be  conveyed  there.  Most  men 
realise  that  it  is,  at  least,  possible  that 
an  attempt  at  interference  with  the  pol- 
icy of  England  in  South  Africa,  and 
with  the  setlem^it  which  her  Interests 
in  that  region  demand,  may  be  made 
t>y  a  combination  of  European  powers. 
That  any  such  interference  should  be 
resisted  at  all  risks  and  hazards,  and 
with  the  utmost  flmmess,  is  the  settled 
conviction  of  nhie  out  of  every  ten  men 
who  desire  that  England  should  main- 
tain her  position  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  and  carry  on  her  Imperial 
mission.  How  this  interference  is  to  be 
resisted,  or  how  it  Is  to  be  effectually 
prevented.  Is  the  pressing  question  of 
the  hour. 

There  are  only  two  possible  ways  by 
which  the  danger  may  be  averted,  for 
I  can  hardly  consider  the  advice  that 
Ihigland  should  practically  withdraw 
from  her  position  in  South  Africa,  and 
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conclude  a  peace  which  would  preserve 
the  practical  independence  of  the  two 
South  African  Republics,  as  one  that 
can  be  followed.  6uch  a  course  would 
obYiously  lead  to  consequences  eo  far- 
reaching  in  mischief,  that  the  deplora- 
ble'results  which  were  the  outcome  of 
the  disgraceful  arrangements  of  1881 
and  the  feeble  concessions  of  1884  would 
be  insignificant  in  comparison.  It 
seems  most  unlikely  that  it  would  be 
tolerated  by  the  country,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly within  the  domain  of  practical  poli- 
tics. But  if  that  advice  has  no  chance 
of  being  listened  to.  Great  Britain  must 
be  prepared,  in  order  to  resist  interna- 
tional pressure,  either  to  enter  into  al- 
liances of  various  kinds,  or  to  follow 
the  more  manly  policy,  and  the  one 
which  will  surely  commend  itself  to  the 
political  instinct  of  the  nation,  of  pre- 
serving complete  independence  of  ac- 
tion, and  so  arming  as  to  be  able  to 
maintain  that  independence  against  the 
world. 

The  days  during  which  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  obtain  alliances  on  the 
Continent,  which  would  have  stood  the 
strain  of  reverse  or  of  incompatibility 
of  interests,  are  past  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  wbether  they  ever  were  really 
present  History  teaches  us  t&e  light- 
ness and  ease  with  which  nations  aban- 
don allies  if  they  can  thereby  serve 
their  own  immediate  interests.  The 
Peace  of  Basel  and  the  arrangement  of 
Tilsit  "Will  at  once  occur  to  the  minds 
of  every  one.  The  latter  especially  is 
a  striking  instance  in  point  On  the 
26th  of  April,  1807,  Russia  and  Prussia 
concluded  the  Convention  of  Barten- 
stein.  The  high  contracting  parties 
solemnly  agreed  t?hat  neither  would  lay 
down  their  arms  till  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon was  broken  in  Germany,  and  the 
French  driven  across  the  Rhine.  A  few 
short  weeks  passed  over,  and,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Mar- 
engo, Napoleon  won  Priedland.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  immedi- 


ately lost  heart  and  completely  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  his  ally,  for  whom 
he    did    not    stipulate    even    respect- 
ful consideration.   The  real  or  supposed 
interests  of  a  country  must  be  consid- 
ered, as  the  forces  which  will  determine 
its  action  when  real  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear.    And  from  this  it  follows,  that 
no  nation  can  ever  hold  a  great  position 
in  the  world  except  by  its  own  energy 
and  its  capacity  for  war.   It  can  never 
reckon  on  assistance  in  an  hour  of  dlfil- 
culty  or  danger  from  the  magnanimity 
and  goodwill  of  its  neighbors,  nor  has 
it  any  protection  for  riches  or  posses- 
sions, except  its  fighting  strength.  The 
law  of  antagonism  is  as  universal  in 
politics  as  in  nature.  If,  then,  a  states- 
man contemplates  an  alliance   with   a 
foreign  country,  his  first  consideration 
should  be,  what  interest  the  country  in 
question  has  to  form  such  an  alliance, 
and  how  far  the  alliance  would  stand 
the  strain  of  adverse  circumstances.  At 
the  present  moment  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  interest  any  continental  state,  ex- 
cept Italy,  has  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  England,  though  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine a  state  of  things  arising,  should 
England  take  efficient  steps  to  organize 
her  military    resources,  which    would 
soon    force    Germany,    and,    perhaps, 
other  powers  as  well,  to  seek  her  good- 
will and  even  make  sacrifices  to  ob- 
tain it 

I  have  always  myself  held  that  a 
good  understanding  between  Germany 
and  England  is  desirable  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both  countries;  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  this  will  never  be 
brought  about  by  pursuing  the  lines  of 
policy  in  regard  to  Germany  which 
have  been  followed  by  successive  gov- 
ernments in  England  for  some  years. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
so  much  hostile  feeling  exists  to  Eng- 
land as  in  Germany,  and  wherever  Ger- 
mans have  been  gathered  together  in 
any  part  of  the  world  the  news  of  what 
they  describe  with  the  exaggeration  of 
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liatred  and  envy,  as  English  disasters 
In  Sooth  Africa,  has  been  hailed  with 
uproarious  satisfaction. 

It  is  now  almost  forty  yeans  since  I 
first  began  to  folkyw  German  politics. 
The  interest  which  caused  me  to  watch 
the  phases  of  the  ^hramatic  and  heroic 
struggle  for  the  reconstruction  of  Ger- 
many and  the  closer  union  of  the  differ- 
ent German  states  became,  if  possible, 
jH^eater  after  the  new  German  Empire 
was  called  into  existence.  This  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  por- 
tentous political  fact  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  this 
reason  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the 
movement  of  German  opinion  with  spe- 
cial care,  and  long  <uid  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  tiie  leading 
statesmen,  men  of  letters,  historians, 
and  trusted  national  leaders  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  has  given  me  some  facili- 
ties for  doing  so.  I  deeply  regret  to  say 
that  ever  since  I  can  remember,  this 
opinion  has  been  growing  steadily  more 
and  more  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  and 
it  has  not  become  less  so  by  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  cession  of  Heligo- 
land, or  conventions  such  as  have  been 
entered  into  dealing  with  territories  in 
Africa  or  places  like  Samoa.  I  do  not 
desire  to  criticize  these  arrangements 
in  detail.  It  is  not  important  for  my 
argument  that  I  should  do  so.  I  merely 
wish  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  not 
only  have  they  done  nothing  to  promote 
the  growth  of  friendly  feeling  in  Ger- 
many towards  England,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  interpreted 
In  the  former  country  as  indications  of 
nervousness  and  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  They  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce contempt;  and  if  it  Is  desired  to 
gain  the  respect  of  Germany,  it  is  a 
matter  of  prime  uecessity  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  German  hostile  feeling,  Eng- 
land is  not  prepared  under  any  circum- 
stances to  pay  blackmail. 

The  present  Due  de  Broglie,  in  his  ex- 


ceedingly interesting  work,  "Frederic 
II  et  Marie  Th6rdse,"  points  out  to 
those  who  desire  to  understand  Bis- 
marck and  the  German  policy  of  the 
present  day,  to  which  he  has  given  an 
abiding  direction,  the  advisability  Of 
closely  studying  the  life  and  times  of 
Frederic  the  Great  The  historian 
Treitschke,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  writings,  insists  on  the  same  doc- 
trine. Any  one  who  grasps  this  truth 
and  acts  on  it  will  find  the  source  of 
the  hostile  feeling  to  England  which  is 
now  so  wide  and  deep  from  one  end  of 
Germany  to  the  other.  It  arose  in 
Prussia,  in  the  days  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  it  has  grown  and  become 
strong  with  the  growth  and  strength  of 
Prussia.  It  originated  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Chatham,  or  as  he  then 
was,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1761,  and  the  conse- 
quent abandonment  in  1762  of  Frederic 
the  Great  during  the  Seven  Years* 
War.  The  treachery  of  Lord  Bute,  in 
intriguing  with  the  enemies  of  Frederic, 
then  the  close  ally  of  England,  and 
especially  his  disgraceful  correspond- 
ence with  Ohoiseul,  has  not  received 
from  English  historians  anything  like 
the  attention  It  deserves.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  had  the  most  abiding  results.  The 
great  king  himself  never  forgave  it 
When  England  afterwards  got  into  se- 
rious difficulties,  when  she  had  trouble 
in  America,  and  her  position  as  a  great 
power  was  seriously  threatened  by  the 
Franco-Spanish  alliance,  he  remem- 
bered it  to  her  cost.  He  advised  his 
countrymen  to  be  always  most  cautious 
and  circumspect  in  dealing  with  Eng-  . 
land.  His  brother,  Prince  Henry,  who 
differed  from  him  on  so  many  points, 
agreed  in  this,  and  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  anti-English  policy  till 
his  death  in  1802.  After  him.  Prince 
Hatzfeld  and  Field  Marshal  Kalck- 
reuth  took  up  the  tale.  An  antl-Eng- 
llsh  party  existed  In  Prussia  through- 
out the  whole  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
During  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  anti- 
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English  ideas  found  expression  in  the 
bitter  sayings  of  Freiherr  von  Stein, 
and  later  on  in  the  writings  and  letters 
of  such  distinguished  men  as  Oneise- 
nan,  Grolman,  and  Clausewitz,  who,  in 
their  torn,  passed  on  the  tradition  of 
animosity  and  distrust  of  Bngland  to 
men  like  Treitschke,  Mommsen,  Hatls* 
ser,  and  Bemhardl,  to  statesmen  like 
Bismarck,  and  soldiers  like  Moltke  and 
Goeben.  The  settled  foreign  policy  of 
Prussia  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  let- 
ters of  Bismarck  during  the  Crimean 
War.  There  was  at  that  time  a  group 
of  men  in  Berlin,  comprising  among 
others  such  influential  persons  as  Ck>unt 
Goltz,  Count  Pourtales,  Bethman-Hol- 
weg,  and  Matiils.  This  group  was  in 
favor  of  an  S^nglish  alliance,  and  their 
organ  in  the  press,  the  Preussische 
Wochenblatt,  published  very  many  ar- 
ticles in  this  sense.  Bismarck  was 
then  Prussian  minister  to  the  Bund  at 
Frankfurt,  and  from  thence  he  wrote 
to  Manteuffel,  who  was  Prime  Minister 
of  Frederic  William  lY,  a  number  of 
letters  which  have  been  published  by 
Poschlnger,  and  are  worth  very  careful 
study.  They  are  directed  against  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  England, 
and  urge  in  the  strongest  way  the  pol- 
icy of  keeping  on  intimate  terms  with 
Russia.  This  policy  he  always  ad- 
hered to  when  he  himself  became 
Prime  Minister.  He  was  confirmed  in 
it  by  the  attitude  of  England  in  the 
question  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic, 
In  that  of  the  Elbe  Duchies,  and  still 
more  by  her  conduct  during  the  Franco- 
€rerman  War.  At  the  very  outset  of 
that  war.  Lord  Lyons,  the  English  Am- 
bassador in  Paris,  was  most  unfortu- 
nate in  the  language  he  held  to  the 
French  Government  He  assured  the 
Due  de  Grammont  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  HohenzoUem,  and  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  French  were  about  to 
take  the  Initiative  in  commencing  hos- 
tilities, that  they  might  always  count  on 


the  goodwill  of  Ekigland  whether  they 
went  to  war  or  not  This  language 
was  never  repudiated  either  by  Lord 
Granville  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  this 
was  not  alL  During  the  last  days  of 
the  war  the  Germans  discovered  that 
French  levies  opposed  to  them  in  the 
West  were  armed  with  weapons  from 
English  arsenals.  The  defence  of  the 
Gladstonian  Administration  was  that 
the  weapons  were  sold  to  private  pur- 
chasers, and  not  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
true,  but  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
fortunate that  the  English  authorities 
did  not  refrain  from  selling  these  weap- 
ons while  the  war  was  raging.  I  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Moltke  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  the  day  of  his 
death  that  the  administration  of  which 
Mr.  -Gladstone  was  the  head,  was  not 
culpably  negligent  in  the  matter,  and 
wilfully  assisted  French  resistance  to 
the  German  armies.  Bismarck  thought 
so,  too,  and  from  that  time  he  became 
firmer,  if  possible,  than  before  in  his 
anti-English  policy.  Friction  between 
the  English  and  German  Governments 
was  constantly  recurring,  and  it  was 
largely  owing  to  the  ability,  tact  and 
infiuence  of  the  late  Lord  Ampthill  that 
very  critical  complications  did  not 
arise,  especially  after  Mr.  Gladstone's 
second  accession  to  power  in  1880.  The 
suspicion  with  which  Bismarck  re- 
garded England,  particularly  during 
the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence, 
drove  him  to  make  friendship  with 
Russia  the  comer-stone  of  his  system. 
He  adhered  to  his  policy  even  after  he 
formed  the  Ttiple  Alliance,  and  it  was 
partly  in  consequence  of  a  secret  treaty 
with  Russia,  in  which  the  Interests  of 
his  ajly,  Austria,  were,  to  say  the  least 
of  it  not  carefully  considered,  and 
which  he  kept  secret  even  from  his 
own  sovereign,  that  he  was  driven  from 
office.  The  policy  of  Bismarck,  as  re- 
gards Russia  and  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  during  which  Count 
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Caprivi  was  Chancellor  of  the  Bmplre, 
has  been,  in  the  main,  adopted  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
The  real  reason  why  it  Is  so  persistent- 
ly followed  is  that  German  statesmen 
realize  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  be- 
cause of  her  military  power  and  the 
strategical  advantages  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia 
would  confer  upon  the  Russian  army  In 
case  of  war.  It  Is  the  dangers  which 
Germany  fears  a  war  with  Russia 
would  entail  that  make  her  anxious  to 
i^ultivate  Russia's  goodwill.  If  Eng- 
land, by  the  adoption  of  a  settled  pol- 
icy, would  be  as  dangerous  to  Germany 
as  Russia,  the  whole  attitude  of  Ger- 
many would  instantly  change  towards 
her,  and  the  greatest  efforts  would  be 
made  to  secure  her  friendship. 

It  is  quite  childish  to  imagine  that 
persons  in  the  highest  authority  in  Ger- 
many are  not  largely  responsible  for 
the  hostility  to  England  which  is  shown 
throughout  the  German  Empire.  We 
all  know  how  Prince  Bismarck  man- 
aged the  Press,  and  every  one  moder- 
ately well-informed  about  German  mat- 
ters is  perfectly  aware  that  many  news- 
papers in  every  part  of  the  Empire  are 
-directly  or  indirectly  inspired  by  gov- 
ernment. There  are  prints,  moreover, 
not  published  in  Germany,  which  have 
made  themselves  remarkable  by  the 
most  preposterous  and  venomous 
calumnies  against  Ehigland,  to  whose 
attacks  men  in  high  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  Empire  are  not  strangers. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  German  Foreign 
Office  is  directly  responsible  for  abuse 
■of  the  baser  sort  which  is  continually 
heaped  on  England.  The  Frankfurter 
Oeneralanseiger,  which  has  exposed 
with  much  courage  the  degradation  and 
mendacity  of  so  large  a  section  of  the 
Oerman  Press,  has  shown  how  the  ab- 
surd calumnies  are  invented,  which 
prints  like  the  Mtlnchener  Neuste  Nach- 
riehtea,  for  instance,  publish  to  flatter 


the  prevailing  Anglophobia.  But  in 
Munich  every  one  knows  that  the 
Neuste  Nachrichten  takes  its  tone  from 
the  Prussian  Legation  in  the  Bavarian 
capital.  It  is,  then,  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  attitude  it  assumes  of 
truculent  hostility  to  England  is  dis- 
pleasing to  authorities  in  Berlin.  The 
question  now  arises,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  underhand  action,  and 
what  does  the  German  Government  ex- 
pect to  gain  by  it?  There  are  various 
motives.  One  may  be  discovered  In  the 
history  of  Prussian  relations  with  Hol- 
land. Those  who  have  followed  with 
care  German  political  literature,  or  who 
happen  to  have  been  at  all  intimate 
with  German  politicians,  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the  Idea  of 
obtaining  a  firm  footing  on  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea  has  been  present  to 
the  minds  of  political  thinkers  in  Ger- 
many for  generations.  The  settlement 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  respect 
to  the  northeast  frontier  of  Holland, 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
Prussian  National  Party  of  that  day. 
Men  like  Gnelsenau  and  Grolman  im- 
agined that  the  German  cause  had 
been  seriously  injured.  Blucher  was 
thinking  of  Holland  when,  after  Water- 
loo, he  proposed  the  famous  toast, 
**Mdgen  die  Fedem  der  Diplomaten  nicht 
verderhen  wets  das  Schwert  der  Volker  mit 
80  grosaen  Anstrengungen  errungen** 
There  Is,  of  course,  at  present  no  desire 
to  make  Holland  a  state  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  But  the  idea  of 
obtaining  concessions  as  regards  cus- 
toms to  be  followed  as  time  goes  on 
by  a  regular  Customs  Union,  and  then 
ultimately  by  a  Naval  Convention, 
which  would  practically  destroy  the  In- 
dependence of  Holland,  Is  certainly 
widely  entertained  in  influential  circles 
in  Germany.  This  Is  one  reason  why 
sympathy  with  the  Boers  and  hostility 
to  England  Is  encouraged  by  persons  In 
high  places.  When  Holland  Is  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  German  Influence 
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it  is  hoped  that  Germany  may  obtain 
a  considerable  position  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  perhaps  also  at  the 
Gape,  should  England  be  so  fatuous  as 
not  to  secure  now  real  and  undisputed 
supremacy  in  South  Africa.  Another 
obvious  reason  why  the  German  au- 
thorities encourage  hostility  to  England 
is  the  desire  to  obtain  a  more  powerful 
navy.  The  Kaiser  well  understands 
the  truth  of  the  old  French  proverb. 
**Qui  mer  a  terre.*'  He  aspires  to  do  for 
the  navy  what  his  grandfather  did  for 
the  army.  But  the  true  reason  why  an 
Increase  of  the  navy  is  supported  by 
ministers  and  politicians  is  to  prepare 
for  a  struggle  with  England.  This  has 
been  almost  openly  avowed  by  Admiral 
Tierpitz,  who  presented  the  Imperial 
proposals  to  the  Reichstag.  The  minis- 
terial statement  shows  how  steadily  the 
conviction  is  growing  th&t  England  is 
the  country  which  Germany  should  en- 
deavor to  overthrow.  And  the  more 
ignorant  Germans  are  becoming  per- 
suaded that  our  position  in  the  world  is 
undeserved,  artificial,  and  cannot  be 
maintained  if  seriously  threatened. 
This  view  has  been  fostered  for  many 
years  past  by  the  most  brilliant  writers 
in  essays  and  articles,  and  by  leading 
journals  and  periodicals,  which,  in  their 
turn,  shape  the  policy  of  the  cheap 
newspaper,  which  Is  the  gospel  of  the 
village  inn. 

I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  on  Ger- 
man hostility  towards  England  because 
I  conceive  that  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  the  general  ill-feeling  towards 
England  which  prevails  on  the  Conti- 
nent 

The  attitude  of  France  has  been  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  the  manipula- 
tion by  Germany  of  the  French  Press. 
Some  years  ago  the  pressing  question 
in  the  mind  of  almost  every  frenchman 
was  how  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  to 
be  recovered.  Now,  everything  Is 
changed,  and  there  Is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  at  the  bottom  of  French  feel- 


ing there  lies  a  rankling  and  implaca- 
ble hatred  toward  Ekigland.  This  has 
been  the  work  mainly  of  newspapers 
influenced  and  guided  by  Germany.  Of 
all  French  papers  the  Petit  Journal  has 
far  the  largest  circulation.  Every  fair- 
ly-informed man  knows  how  it  Is  in- 
fluenced. It  receives,  perhaps,  no  di- 
rect support  from  Germany.  It  is  con- 
ducted mainly  in  the  interests  of  an- 
other power.  It  suits,  however,  Ger- 
man policy  in  that  it  strives  to  form  aa 
anti-English  frame  of  mind.  There  are- 
other  French  papers  with  a  large  circu- 
lation which  are  guided  by  Germany^ 
sometimes  quite  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves in  their  attacks  on  England.  In 
Russia  the  Petersburger  Zeitung,  an 
organ  believed  to  be  subsidized  by  the- 
German  Foreign  Ofl3ce,  has  been  inces- 
sant in  its  endeavor  to  provoke  hostil- 
ity between  England  and  Russia,  and 
German  agents  have  been  careful  ta 
represent  to  Russian  statesmen  that  if 
England  is  friendly  to  the  development 
of  German  Interests  in  Asia  Minor  it  Is 
with  a  view  of  producing  friction  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  the  German 
Empires.  There  is  but  one  method  by 
which  this  policy  of  Germany  can  be- 
checked;  and  that  is  by  bringing  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  Germans  that  its 
consequences  may  be  serious. 

It  Is  well  that  we  should  realize  what 
Germany  has  to  lose  in  a  conflict 
with  England.  It  must  be  steadily  kept 
in  view  that  Germany  has  become  a 
great  industrial  nation  since  the  Empire- 
was  formed.  The  development  of  Ger- 
man shipping  has  been  marvellous. 
Her  mercantile  marine  cannot  indeed, 
be  compared  to  the  English  in  size,  but 
it  is  now  greater  than  that  of  France- 
or  of  the  United  States.  In  1871  the 
foreign  trade  of  Germany  was  about 
250  millions  sterling.  It  is  now  500  mil- 
lions sterling.  Of  this  350  millions  are 
conveyed  by  sea.  In  the  event  of  a 
war  with  England  this  sea-'bome  com- 
merce would  be  ruined.    Besides  this,. 
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there  is  a  further  consideration  to  be 
remembered.    Between  1882  and  1896 
the  popiilati<»&  of  Qermany  increased 
from    45,220,000    to    51,770,000.     The 
peimtaBdon  is  increasing  at  the  rate  <^ 
800.000  persons  a  year;  and  at  the  next 
census  the  p<^ulati<Hi  of  the  Empire 
wiU  be  something  like  00,000,000  peo- 
ple.   The  emigrati(»i  from  the  Empire, 
which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was 
about  200,000  people,  fell  last  year  to 
20,000.    The  decrease  of  emigration  and 
the  poeitiye  increase  of  the  population 
has  be«i  also  attended  by  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  pers<ms  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  Between  1882  and 
1805  the  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  fell  from 
19,2^,000  to  18,501,000.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  pers<ms  dependent 
on  trade  with  countries  beyond  the  sea 
has  increased  from  10,000,000  to  20,- 
000,000.    In  the  middle  of  the  seventies 
Qermany    exported    com,    meal,    and 
other  articles  to  Scandinavia,  Switzer- 
land, France  and  England.    She  now 
imports    all    these,  and,    as   Herr   v. 
Brandt  has  shorwn«  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  German  trade  is  with  the 
British  Empire,  and  its  development  is 
at  least  partly  owing  to  English  com- 
mercial policy.    Such  facts  surely  in- 
dicate   the    very    dangerous   position 
which  Germany  would  be  in  if  England 
chose  to  malce  her  power  felt      Ger- 
many would  have  either  to  give  way  or 
to  rislc  a  war  which  would  produce  so 
much  suffering  to  large  numbers  of  her 
people  as  would  surely  strengthen  the 
already  formidable  elements  r>f  disor- 
der.   What  these  elements  are  we  may 
easily  discover  by  observing  the  politi- 
cal groups  in  the  Reichstag.    There  are 
in  it  no  less  than  fourteen  distinct  polit- 
ical groups.   The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Centre,    or    so-called  Catholic    Party. 
This  was   formed   in   the  year   1870, 
mainly  by  men  whose  motives  were 
actuated  by  a  personal  dislike  to  Bis- 
marck.   The  party,  on  its  formation, 


under  their  influence  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  acute  hostility  to  the  Chancel- 
lor.   Bismarck,  partly  in  consequence 
of  personal  irritation,  and  partly  per- 
suaded by  leading  Ldberals,  rushed  into 
a  war  not  merely  with  this  party,  but 
with  Catholicism  in  Germany.    The  re- 
sult was  greatly  to  strengthen  the  pow- 
er of  the  Centre.    The  Particularists» 
the    ultra-Conservatives    in    Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  Wtlrtemburg,  and  Radicals 
at  various  places  all  over  the  country, 
gathered  round  this  party,   and  took 
advantage  of  ecclesiastical  organisation 
in  electioneering  struggles,  hoping,  un- 
der the  cloak  of    religion,  to    further 
their  political  aims.    The  present  Cen- 
tre is  105  in  number.    It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  all  these  are  hostile  to 
the  existence  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  desire  its  destruction;  but  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  do  so,  and  take  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  wishes.    After 
the  Centre,  the  most  important,  though 
not  the  most  numerous  group  of  the 
Diet,  is  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
This  party  is  the  outcome  of  two  dis- 
tinct ideas,  one  represented  by  Lassalle, 
the  Schweitzer,  and  the  other  by  Marx, 
Liebknecht,  and  Bebel.    It  was  formed 
in  1875.    One  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  in  the  political  life  of 
Germany,  and  which  must  give  pause 
to  every  reflecting  man,  is  the  growth 
of  this  party,  which  is  openly  hostile  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Empire.    In 
the   general  election   of   1878.   437,000 
votes  were  cast  for  it.    In  the  last  elec- 
tion 2,125,000  electors     voted    for    its 
candidates,  and  it  secured  some  fifty- 
six  seats  in  the  Reichstag.    The  Reich- 
stag is  a  Chamber  of  397  members,  and 
if  closely  looked  into  it  will  be  found 
that  if  we  add  to  tbe  members  of  the 
Centre,  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Poles, 
and  Deputies  representing  other  discon- 
tented interests,  more  than  one-half  of 
the    members    of    the    Reichstag    are 
strongly  disaffected  to  the  existing  in- 
stitutions of   the   country.       Surely   a 
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most  grave  state  of  things  should  Ger- 
many be  overtaken  by  any  serious  mis- 
fortune. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  Is  the  re- 
sult of  narrow  administrative   meas- 
ures.  The  chief  grievance  of  Prussian 
workmen,  for  Instance,  Is  the  Prussian 
Law  of  Association.      Societies  which 
occupy  themselves  with  politics  are  Il- 
legal; but  It  Is  not  easy  to  obtain  an 
exact    definition    of  what    constitutes 
political  matter.    Laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  working  day; 
the  question    of   the    employment   of 
women  and  children  In  onerous  kinds 
of  labor;  protective  duties,  are  all  ques- 
tions which  may  be  considered  political 
or  not,  as  It  pleases  the  heads  of  the 
police.    In  practice,  associations  of  em- 
ployers or  of  owners  of  property  are 
always  allowed  to  exist    Assoclatkms 
of  workmen,  formed  with  a  view    to 
promote  the  Interests  of  their  class,  are 
rigorously  suppressed.    Nay,  more,  al- 
though workmen  are  prevented  from 
combining,  certain  employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  only  allowed  and 
encouraged,  but  forced  to  do  so.  There 
Is,    moreover,    a    widespread    feeling 
especially  In  the  north,  and  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  t^e  working  classes, 
that  the  administration  of  justice  Is  not 
Impartial   on  any  question   In   which 
government  or  public  authority  may  be 
Interested.    The  result  Is  to  Inspire  the 
workmen  throughout  the  Empire  with 
a  conviction  that  the  whole  force  of 
public  authority  Is  against  them.  Hence 
there  Is  no  feeling  of  attachment  to  or 
respect  for  the  Institutions  of  the  coun- 
try such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  In 
England,    and    the    serious    suffering 
which  would  result  from  war  with  Eng- 
land would  Infallibly  set  loose  forces 
of    revolution    and    of    disintegration 
which  would  shake  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Empire,  even  If  they  did  not  bring 
It  topsy-turvy  down. 
We  may,  I  think,  take  it  as  a  certain- 


ty that  no  combination  will  be  formed 
against  England  unless  Germany  joins 
It;  and  It  is  fairly  certain  that  Germany 
will  not  do  so  if  she  thinks  that  Eng- 
land will  resist  any  Interference  In 
South  Africa  by  force  of  arms  or  other- 
wise. 

We  could  not  do  better  than  remem- 
ber the  conduct  of  Lord  Chatham,  wbe& 
he  had  to  face  a  somewhat  similar  dlfiS- 
culty.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
when  on  one  occasion  negotiations  for 
peace  with  France  were  going  on,  Bus- 
sy,  the  French  envoy,  pressed  on  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  still  the  Great  Com- 
moner, proposals  of  Intervention  In  the 
controversy  between  England  and 
Spain.  Lord  Chatham  told  him  plainly 
that  the  government  of  the  King  of 
England  would  not  suffer  the  disputes 
with  Spain  to  be  blended  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  In  negotiations  between 
England  and  France.  Bussy  continued 
arguing,  and,  at  last,  Chatham,  In  an- 
swer to  his  pleadings  and  veiled  threats, 
replied,  '*Tlme  enough  to  treat  of  all 
that,  sir,  when  the  Tower  of  London  is 
taken,  sword  In  hand."  If  European 
powers  at  the  present  moment  were  cer- 
tain that  a  similar  answer  would  be 
given  to  any  combination  proposing  to 
Interfere  with  the  march  of  events  in 
South  Africa,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  no  attempt  at  Interference 
would  be  made. 

In  order  that  England  should  take  np 
such  an  attitude  as  her  position  and  In- 
terests demand,  it  is  requisite  that  she 
should  be  ready  to  put  out  her  whole 
maritime  strength  at  a  given  moment, 
and  also  that  she  should  show  vigorous 
Intention  to  create  an  adequate  army. 
She  must  definitely  make  up  her  mind 
to  form  a  military  force  thoronghly 
efficient,  and  likely  to  fulfil  the  boast 
that  Wellington  made  with  reference 
to  the  army  he  parted  from  at  the  end 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  "that  it  could 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything."  Not- 
withstanding the  undoubted  superiority 
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of  our  navy,  it  is  clear  tliat  it  will  not 
be  able  by  itself  to  repel  the  aggressive 
movements  of  great  military  powers. 
It  will  be  simply  impossible  Ux  this 
country  to  protect  her  interests  and  to 
beat  off  attacks  on  her  continental  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  and  Africa,  if  she  con- 
tinues to  rely  on  her  fleets  alone.  The 
experience  of  the  last  three  months 
must  make  that  truth  evident  to  all 
I>er8ons  in  England  not  blinded  by 
prejudice  and  cant,  as  it  has  long  been 
clear  to  every  continental  writer  on  in- 
ternational politics  of  any  eminence 
whatever.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter, 
at  the  moment  into  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  system  of  compulsory 
military  service  of  eome  sort  should  be 
introduced  into  this  country.  What  Is 
wanted  is  a  national  army.  If  the  ob- 
ligation of  military  service  should  be 
necessary  to  secure  this,  it  will  come 
in  time,  unless  England  ceases  to  be  a 
great  power.  The  practical  measure, 
for  the  moment,  would  be  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  efficient  steps  to  or- 
ganize the  militia  into  a  number  of  di- 
visions fit  for  the  field,  to  form  the  men 
who  serve  in  the  ranks  into  thoroughly 
efficient  soldiers,  and  then  do  the  same 
with  fhe  volunteers.  The  military 
forces  of  the  nation  should  be  raised  to 
something  like  the  standard  of  the 
Prussian  army  in  1866.  Besides  the 
troops  who  have  to  be  kept  in  India,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean,  there 
should  always  be  a  force  of  at  least 
200,000  men  ready  to  leave  this  coun- 
try at  a  moment's  notice,  and,  without 
disorganizing  regiments  or  divisions,  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world;  and  an  ade- 
quate permanent  transport  service 
should  be  ready  to  carry  them.  To  or- 
ganize such  a  force  in  England  would 
be  a  far  easier  work  than  that  done  by 
Schamhorst  for  Prussia  in  the  early 
days  of  the  century,  and  which  has 
been  admittedly  the  means  of  placing 
that  country  In  the  proud  position  she 
afterwards  won,  and  which,  1  mfty  add. 


is  now  partly  the  cause  of  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  Germany. 

The  situation  appears  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: It  seems  likely  that  when  occa- 
sion serves  the  Afrikander  Bond  will 
urge  the  Imperial  Government  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  two  South  African 
Republics  by  offering  to  acknowledge 
their  independence  as  Sovereign  (States 
on  condition  tbey  disarm.  This  sugges- 
tion is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
menace  more  or  less  veiled,  that  should 
it  be  rejected  by  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, the  Cape  Dutch  will  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  It  is  su- 
I>erfluous  to  point  out  that  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  proposal  by  England 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  at  no  distant  date.  So 
base  a  betrayal,  moreover,  of  the  cause 
for  which  our  fellow  subjects  beyond 
the  seas  have  drawn  their  swords 
would  raise  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
our  self-governing  colonies  so  violent 
and  enduring  that  it  would  shake  the 
fabric  of  the  British  Empire.  This  is 
well  understood  from  one  end  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  other,  and  hence  the  ene- 
mies will  do  all  they  can  to  cajole  or 
frighten  the  English  Government  to 
be  magnanimous  in  victory.  Continen- 
tal governments  will  contrive  that  pres- 
sure will  be  brought  to  bear  on  them 
by  their  own  subjects  to  excuse  their 
action  in  offering  this  advice,  and  more 
than  one  continental  power  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  safe  opportunity,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  to  deal  a  deadly 
blow  at  Great  Britain.  England  cannot 
count  on  the  friendship  of  any  Euro- 
pean power,  except  Italy.  The  main 
interest  of  that  country  is  certainly,  at 
the  present  moment,  to  preserve  the 
conditions  of  political  power  in  the 
Mediterranean.  If  the  English  suprem- 
acy in  that  sea  were  to  pass  away,  it 
would,  of  necessity,  be  replaced  by  that 
of  France;  and  every  Italian  very  well 
knows  that  there  is  hardly  any  question 
on  which  FrenchmeQ,  pf  all  paijties,  are 
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more  agreed  upon  than  in  dislike  to  the 
unity  of  Italy.  Hence.  Italy  may  al- 
ways be  counted  on  a«  a  possible  ally 
of  Bngland,  notwithstanding  that  she 
has  legitimate  grounds  for  complaint  at 
the  studied  acoHrd  of  Bngland  with 
France  in  such  questions  as  Morocco, 
Tmda,  and  Slam.  The  interests  which 
are  common  to  Italy  and  Bngland  are 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the 
destinies  of  the  former  country  are  in 
the  hands  of  Yisconti  VenoBta.  who  is 
the  last  living  friend  of  GaTour,  a  man 
for  whom  the  founder  of  Italian  unity 
had  a  most  particular  regard  and  re- 
spect, and  who  has,  in  his  turn,  always 
held  ftrmly  to  the  policy  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  regards  the 
other  great  powers,  there  is  nothing  to 
expect  from  them.  They  will  take 
every  opportunity  to  thwart  and  dam- 
age Bngland.    They  are  Jealous  of  her 

The  NatloiMl  B«Ttow. 


prosperity,  and  especially  of  the  law- 
aibiding  and,  at  the  same  time,  irberty- 
loving  character  of  the  nation.  They 
look  with  envious  eyes  on  the  homo- 
geneity of  our  people  and  on  the  solid- 
ity of  our  State.  And  they  are  ren- 
dered mc»e  malicious  when  they  think 
of  their  own  xlckety  internal  condition. 
Should  they  attempt  to  interfere  in 
South  Africa  the  more  clearly  they  are 
made  to  understand  that  their  advice, 
however  disinterested  they  may  repre- 
sent it  to  be,  will  not  be  listened  to, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  press  it. 
Firmness  now  is  the  only  way  to  avert 
dangerous  complications  or  ruinous  hu- 
miliation. The  plain  course  for  Bng- 
land to  adopt  is  to  knit  together  more 
firmly  those  rising  and  vigorous  young 
nations,  which  we  call  self-governing 
colonies,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  Italy,  and  to  stand  to  arms. 
Rowland  Blennerhassett. 


ON  SOME  DIFFICULTIES  INCIDENTAL  TO  MIDDLE  AGE. 


It  is  our  misfortune,  as  we  go  on- 
wards through  life,  engrossed  mainly, 
and  pardonably  enough,  by  the  present, 
that  the  successive  phases  of  existence 
are  apt  to  come  upon  us  before  we  have 
quite  realized  how  we  are  to  bear  our- 
selves in  them.  By  the  time  we  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  they  have  nearly 
passed,  it  may  be,  and  the  picture  of 
the  immediate  future  presents  itself  In 
yet  another  focus,  that  surprises  us 
afresh.  The  Joins  of  life  are  apt  to  be 
awkward,  unless  the  Join  is  very  skil- 
fully made,  and  the  one  we  are  about 
to  consider  is,  perhaps,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  them  all.  It  is  a  time  that 
stands  half-way  between  youth  and 
age,  giving  a  hand  to  each;  with  many 
of  the  drawbacks  of  both,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  neither;  a  time  which  Is 


a  strange  and  inconsistent  medley  of 
warring  possibilities  and  impossibilities, 
still  retaining  some  of  the  aptitudes  and 
predilections  of  youth,  without  Its  glo- 
rious convictions  of  success,  but  tinged 
with  a  secret  acceptance  of  defeat, 
which  yet  falls  short  of  the  definite  and 
dignified  renunciation  that  accompan- 
ies old  age.  That  secret  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable,  that  inward  renuncla- 
tlon—of  which  the  world  need  not  al- 
ways know— is  a  lesson  that  we  all 
have  to  learn;  and,  like  other  lessons,  if 
we  do  it  in  a  hurry,  we  shall  acquire  it 
but  imperfectly.  If  we  learn  to  re- 
nounce, as  we  go  on,  with  dignity  and 
silence,  our  sufferings  in  so  doing— if 
we  are  wise  they  will  scarcely  deserve 
the  name— will  not  be  magnified  by  be- 
ing seen  through  other     people's    at- 
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tempts  at  sympathy.    Arrived  at  mid- 
dle age,  it  is  very  possible  that  most 
of  us  will  have  been  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce a  good  deal;  we  started,  prob- 
ably, with    the    conviction     that    our 
heads  would  strike  the  stars,  and  we 
have  become  strangely  reconciled   to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  reach  the  ceil- 
ing.   But  it  was,  no  doubt,  better  to 
start  with    the   loftier    idea;  a    man 
should  allow  a  good  margin  for  shrink- 
age in  his  visions  of  the  future.    And 
it  is  curious,  it  is  pathetic,  to  see  with 
what    ease    we  may   accomplish    the 
gradual  descent  to  the  lower  level,  on 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  last  going 
along,  if  in  somewhat  less  heroic  fash- 
ion than  we  anticipated,  yet    on    the 
whole  comfortably  and  happily.      We 
have  accepted  a  good  deal,  we  have 
learnt  how  to  carry  our  burdens  in  the 
way  that  is  easiest..    We  are  no  longer 
storm-tossed;  we  know  pretty  much,  ar- 
rived at  this  stage,  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  those  of  us  who  thought  they 
were  going  to  do  anything.   The  fact  of 
taking  life  on  a  lower  level  of  expecta- 
tions makes  it  all  the  more  likely  that 
those  expectations  will  be  fulfilled.  We 
have,  .with  some  easing  of  conscience, 
accepted    certain    characteristics   and 
manifestations  on  our  own  part  as  in- 
evitable,    secretly    and     Involuntarily 
cherishing  a  hope  that  where  these  do 
not  fit  in  with  those  of  our  surround- 
ings, ft  may  yet  be  possible  that  other 
people    should   alter    theirs.    We    are, 
some  of  us,  arrived  at  this  stage,  still 
in  the  relation  of  being  younger,  with 
reference  to  persons  surviving  of  the 
generations  who  preceded  us,  and  are 
beginning  to  understand  a  little,  now 
that  we  have  a    grown-up   generation 
following  us,  what  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  the  older  people  may  have  been 
in  their  relation  to  ourselves.    We  have 
a  certain  number  of    friends,  a    still 
larger  number  of  acquaintances^  of  our 
own  standing,  of  whom     we   observe 
with  interest  and  note  with  some  sur- 


prise that  in  many  resx>ects  they  do  not 
remain  as  they  were  when  we  were  all 
younger.  Is  this  time,  then,  under  these 
conditions,  as  happy  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded it?   Is  it  even,  as  some  of  the 
contented  would  have  it,  likely  to  be 
happier?   If  it  is,  then  one  drawback, 
I  fear.  It  must  have,  that  of  api^oach- 
Ing  mord  nearly  to  Its  han^iness.    At 
any  rate,  the  question,  however  often 
debated,  has  not  much  of  a  practical 
bearing;  we  are  not  called  upon  fortu- 
nately, to  choose  at  which  stage  of  life 
we  would  prefer  to  be.    We  may,  there- 
fore, enjoy  the  peace  that  comes  from 
the  inevitable.    But  one  thing  is  prob- 
ajbly  certain:  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
stage  of  existence  is  pre-eminently  im- 
portant as  a  factor  In  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  creatures.    The  govern- 
ment of  the  family  life  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  middle-aged;  it  is  they  who  deter- 
mine its  general  tone,  spirit,  and  at- 
mosphere.   This  is  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity to  bear,  and  those  upon  whom  it 
is  laid  can  claim  indulgence  neither  on 
the  score  of  youth  nor  on  that  of  age; 
they  are  old  enough  to  perceive  their 
mistakes,  but  not  too  old  to    correct 
them.    It  is  they  who  create  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  their  little  com- 
munity.   And   the   atmosphere—figura- 
tive as  well  as  actual— breathed  by  hu- 
man beings  during  their  passage  from 
Infancy  to  maturity  Is  of  Incalculable 
Importance;  it  can  save,  or  it  may  de- 
stroy.   The  young,  it  is  true,  carry  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own   with   them 
through    these    early    years,    full    of 
brightness  and  color,  precious,  indeed, 
to  their  surroundings.      But,  as  time 
goes  on,  a  gradual  individual  difiTerenti- 
ation  takes  place;  the  bright,  dancing 
glow,  which  shed  a  general    radiance 
over  everything  fades    away;  and  we 
are  seen,  each  of  us.  as  we  are,  as  we 
have  made  ourselves  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  years,  surrounded  by  our 
own  special  atmosphere,  unsoftei-ed  by 
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the  golden  base  of  youth  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  the  silvery  mists  of  age  on 
the  other.  Middle  age  is  seen  in  an  un- 
becoming light  There  is  not  much  ro- 
mance, much  mystery  about  it;  it  is 
not  often  sung  by  the  poets.  Now  it  is 
that  we  must  stand  forth  with  such 
characteristics  for  good  or  evil  as  we 
have  made  our  own  by  a  never-ceasing, 
if  unconscious,  process  of  selection 
from  successive  possibilities.  The 
range  of  those  possibilities  is  apt  to  nar- 
row curiously  as  time  goes  on,  unless 
we  are  always  on  the  watch.  We  lie  in 
a  constant  danger  of  our  interests  ex- 
tending abnormally  in  one  or  two  di- 
rections and  dwindling  in  others,  until, 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  govern,  when  our  minds 
and  our  judgment  should,  by  long  ex- 
ercise, be  more  pliable  than  ever,  more 
open,  more  ready  to  respond  to  any 
and  every  appeal  to  our  sympathy  or 
experience,  we  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  have  gradually  become  ab- 
sorbed, from  circumstances  as  weU  as 
from  individual  bias,  in  a  limited  set 
of  interests,  sometimes,  indeed,  exclu- 
sively of  a  personal  nature,  and  that 
our  outlets  and  our  inlets  are,  in  other 
directions  closed.  The  question  we 
have  to  ask  and  to  answer  is,  need  our 
characters  deteriorate,  as  our  physical 
constitutions  are  bound  to  do,  with  the 
passage  of  time?  Not  if  we  are  careful 
to  keep  a  watch  over  the  innate  pro- 
clivities by  which  we  are  so  mysteri- 
ously governed.  This  is  not  an  idle 
query;  it  is  one,  on  the  contrary,  which 
should  be  earnestly  considered  and  may 
be  fruitfully  discussed,  since  the  an- 
swer lies  in  our  own  hands,  to  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  at  the  first  blush.  We  are 
apt  to  go  astray  from  the  fact  that  we 
generally  discuss  it  in  relation  to  t^e 
phenomena  unpleasant  to  ourselves 
that  we  observe  in  other  people.  That 
Is  not  so  profitable.  When  we  come  to 
consider  the  question  not  merely  aca- 


demically, but  as  bearing  upon  our  own 
daily  action,  we  shall  probably  be  in- 
clined to  admit  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
we  have  a  tendency  to  relax  the  watch 
over  ourselves,  and  to  yield  more  and 
more  to  the  increasing  indolence  that 
comes  with  the  years,  to  let  our  moral 
muscles  become  as  stiff  as  the  material 
ones  from  the  decrease  in  their  uae. 

Most  people,  arrived  at  that  middle 
term  of  life  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
know  that  to  keep  themselves  in  what 
is  called  good  condition,  as  to  thehr  phy- 
sical being,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  a  sage  ordering  of  both  the  active 
and  the  quiescent  scheme  of  life,  by 
the  requisite  amount  of  activity  as  well 
as  of  self-deniaL  That  it  is  possible  in 
various  unheroic  ways  to  exercise  this 
self-denial,  we  may.  any  of  us,  deduce 
from  the  conversation  of  our  older 
neighbors  at  dinner,  who  will,  with 
unnecessary  communicativeness,  tell  us 
what  exact  portion  of  the  bill  of  fare  is 
forbidden  to  them,  and  what  are  the 
threatened  penalties  that  make  them 
forego  the  enjoyment  of  what  others 
are  enjoying  around  them.  If  this  form 
of  material  self-denial  is  possible,  then 
the  same  men  and  women  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  able  to  achieve  it  in  the 
moral  order  as  well,  given  that  they 
have  the  same  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  80.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  eternal  reason  why,  since 
they  are  able  so  well  to  regulate  some 
of  their  appetites,  they  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  watch  over  their  words, 
actions  and  tendencies  as  welL  Many 
a  middle-aged  man  who  uses  dumb- 
bells, or  fences,  to  keep  his  muscles  in 
order,  walks  and  rides  for  a  given  time 
every  day  to  have  the  requisite  amount 
of  exercise,  avoids  over-fatigue  and  un- 
wholesome food,  would,  no  doubt.  If  he 
brought  the  same  amount  of  purpose  to 
bear  on  the  moral  side  of  his  nature, 
have  results  Just  as  profitable,  and 
would  find  the  will  kept  as  pliable  as 
the   muscles.      But   the    obstacle     to 
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achieving  the  latter  Is  that  it  occurs  to 
him  to  do  the  one  thing,  and  that  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  to  do  the  other. 
We  are  accustomed  also  to  take  for 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we 
can  keep  the  muscles  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  so  to  speak,  in  good  order  by 
like  means.  We  can  keep  our  memory 
pliable  by  exercise.  We  can  "keep  up," 
according  to  the  customary  phrase,  our 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of 
learning  we  may  formerly  have  ac- 
qubred.  But  the  side  of  us  that  matters 
incalculably  the  most,  both  as  far  as 
our  own  comfort  is  concerned  and  that 
of  tbe  companions  of  our  daily  life,  that 
is  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  moral 
system  in  good  order,  ready  to  respond 
to  any  demand  upon  it,  t^is,  in  some 
strange  way,  we  seem  absolutely  to  dis- 
regard*  We  are  apt  to  believe  that,  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  principles  that 
we  recognize  as  governing  the  rest  of 
our  being,  our  moral  side  will  remain, 
without  any  conscious  effort  of  our 
own.  In  that  eminently-desirable  condi- 
tion to  which  we  are  conscious  (even 
If  we  do  not  categorically  formulate 
that  consciousness)  of  haying  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  years  attained.  But  in 
this  we  are  probably  mistaken.  It  is 
likely  that  in  the  moral  order,  as  in 
eyery  other  there  is  no  possibility  of 
standing  still.  For  if  we  would  keep 
ourselves  up  to  the  level  of  our  best 
possibilities,  impulse,  intention,  and  ef- 
fort require  to  be  renewed  day  by  day, 
by  conscious  and  repeated  endeavor, 
as  surely  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  our 
bodies  requires  to  be  repaired  by  ftesh, 
daily  material,  as  surely  as  our  bodily 
muscles  require  exercise  if  they  are  not 
to  stiffen.  But  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  unfortunately 
that  strenuous  daily  endeavor  is  want- 
ing. And  chiefly  for  the  reason  that, 
although  we  are  more  tiian  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  given 
result,  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  details  by  which  we  shall  attain  it 


I  say  this  with  extreme  diffidence.  I 
am  aware  that  most  men  and  women 
in  this  country  have  been  brought  up 
according  to  the  precepts  of  a  very 
beautiful  spiritual  code,  by  which  they, 
in  all  good  faith,  take  for  granted  that 
their  lives  are  governed;  and  I  know 
also,  and  am  glad  to  know  it,  that  there 
are  many  whose  daily  actions  are  on 
broad  lines  governed  by  that  code,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  govern  by  it 
the  lives  of  a  time  so  absolutely  re- 
moved from  it  by  chronology,  by  racial 
temperament,  point  of  view,  and  politi- 
cal conditions.  But  I  have  observed 
that  even  those  whose  constant  thought 
is  to  live  up  to  that  spiritual  code— I 
speak  of  them  with  reverent  and  genu- 
ine admiration— do  not  always  seem 
able  to  carry  out  its  broad,  general  prin- 
ciples in  detail.  I  have  noticed,  to  cite 
but  one  instance,  that  such  a  one  who 
would  take  for  granted  the  desirability 
of  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself,  or  of 
rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoice,  can 
yet  be  maddened,  and  not  conceal  the 
fact,  at  having  to  endure  on  some  quite 
unimportant  occasion  the  manifestation 
of  his  neighbor's  uncongenial  hobby.  I 
have  seen  that  he  is  apt  thus  to  estrange 
that  neighbor's  affection,  making  the 
latter  as  well  as  himself  sin  against  the 
precept  we  have  Just  quoted.  It  was 
St  Theresa,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  by  thinking  of  heaven  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  every  day  one  might 
hope  to  deserve  it  I  should  doubt  if 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  enjoying 
a  comfortable  middle  age  deliberately 
spend  that  amount  of  time  in  thinking 
of  their  own  moral  condition.  And  yet 
it  might  no  doubt  be  well  and  profitably 
spent  by  each  of  us  in  endeavoring  to 
translate  into  the  terms  of  daily  life 
some  of  the  stimulating  and  noble 
maxims  we  have  in  the  code  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  as  weU  as  in  the  vnrit- 
ings  of  the  great  moralists  of  every 
time,  and  in  considering  how  by  the 
light  of  them,  we  may  make  the  best 
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of  our  relation  to  that  tiny  corner  of 
the  universe  which  constitutes  our  sur- 
rounding. And  here  lies  a  seeming 
difficulty— a  seeming  one,  I  say,  tor 
from  the  moment  we  recognize  it  we 
are  on  the  road  to  overcoming  It— that 
the  occasions  in  daily  life  in  which  our 
fallibility  finds  us  out,  the  fruitful  op- 
portunities for  friction  that  are  most 
likely  to  come  in  our  way,  appear  to  us 
so  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to 
those  great  moral  maxims  that  it  seems 
almost  absurd  to  bring  the  one  to  bear 
upon  the  other.  This  discrepancy  is 
bound  to  be  a  handicap  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  perfect  character,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  middle-aged  are, 
perhaps,  at  a  special  disadvantage,  not 
because  they  are  naturally  more  wick- 
ed than  the  young,  but  simply  because 
they  have  unhappily  no  one  who  is  en- 
titled to  point  out  to  them  their  short- 
comings. This  is  a  terrible  disability 
under  which  they  labor;  that  they  are 
no  longer  in  regard  to  any  one  in  statu 
pupillari.  This  may  not  sound  at  the 
first  blush,  perhaps,  an  altogether  un- 
pleasant condition;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  human  being  who  is  not 
criticized  is  not  corrected.  Criticized, 
that  is  to  say,  to  his  face,  and  given 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  other  peo- 
ple's views  of  what  his  conduct  ought 
to  be  with  what  it  actually  is.  As  so- 
ciety is  at  present  constituted,  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  one  person  to  tell  an- 
other, at  the  period  when  both  may  be 
supposed  to  have  gone  through  one-half 
of  their  life  with  tolerable  credit  and 
dignity,  wherein  nevertheless  that  ex- 
istence may  have  displayed  shortcom- 
ings of  which  the  offender  was,  per- 
haps, not  aware.  Such  a  comment,  if 
gratuitously  offered,  would  be  offen- 
sive from  contemporaries,  intolerable 
from  a  younger  generation,  pardonable 
perhaps  from  an  older  generation  still, 
from  whom  it  would  be  accepted,  how- 
ever, with  a  kind  of  irritated  indul- 
gence, as  being  due  to  a  general  decay 


of  perception.  The  only  thing,  there- 
fore, to  supplement  this  lack  of  ex- 
pressed public  opinion  is  to  exercise  the 
most  rigid  self-criticism,  if  we  would 
not  have  our  peculiarities  extend  in 
every  direction  uncurbed.  When  I 
speak  of  the  absence  of  criticism,  I 
mean,  of  course,  its  absence  as  applied 
to  the  shortcomings  of  private  life,  not 
to  those  displayed  in  the  light  of  day 
by  persons  who  take  part  in  public  life, 
and  who  are  bound  to  get  a  rough  and 
ready  (and,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
Just)  aU-round  view  of  their  own  char- 
acter, if  they  have  calmness  to  examine 
and  disentangle,  and  take  the  average 
of  the  evidence  of  friends  and  foes.  It 
is  not'of  these  occasional  helps  to  con- 
duct that  I  am  speaking.  Nor  have  I 
left  out  entirely  in  my  calculations  the 
criticism  incidental  to  daily  family  life, 
where,  however,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  such 
criticism  is  generally  engendered  in 
moments  of  collision,  deprives  It  of 
some  of  its  permanent  value  as  an  ex- 
presion  of  deliberate  opinion.  But 
when  all  this  is  said  and  done,  it  re- 
mains sadly  evident  that,  arrived  at 
this  «tage  of  existence,  the  only  direc- 
tion to  which  we  may  look  for  effectual 
help  is,  within  ourselves.  It  is  no  good 
blinking  the  fact  that  this  makes  our 
task  much  more  difficult  Compare  the 
outlook,  the  condition  of  younger  peo- 
ple in  this  respect,  the  greater  chances 
that  are  given  them,  the  greater  help 
they  receive  in  working  out  their  per- 
fection, even  if  they  do  not  always 
make  the  most  of  their  advantages.  We 
had  those  chances,  too,  doubtless;  we 
probably  received  as  much  help,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  we  profited  by  it  But  were  we 
told— many  of  us  do  not  seem  to  remem- 
ber it— that  the  struggle  was  to  be  a 
never-ending  one;  that  when  we  left  off 
being  taught  we  should  still  have  to 
learn;  that  from  the  moment  we  ceased 
struggling  upwards  we  should  insensl- 
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bly  begin  sliding  down  again?  That 
is  wliat  we  need  to  realize,  what  we 
ooght  to  make  ourselves  realize,  at  that 
moment  when,  our  earlier  impetuous 
onslaught  on  the  interests  of  life  over, 
we  have  leisure  to  look  around  us,  and 
loolc  within  ourselves,  by  the  light  of 
the  experience  we  have  gained.  Then 
it  is  that,  some  of  the  breathless  claims 
of  existence  being  satisfied,  we  find  that 
conduct  is  the  chief  occupation  that  Is 
left  to  us,  and  the  most  Important  of 
all.  The  young,  on  their  first  eager  en- 
trance into  grown-up  life,  may  well  be 
forgiven  if  they  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider their  words  and  actions,  and 
watdi  the  development  of  their  own 
character  and  Its  effect  upon  other  peo- 
ple; for  they  are,  and  they  should  be, 
far  too  busy  perceiving,  learning,  ex- 
panding, choosing  careers,  love-making, 
wondering,  yearning,  distinguishing,  to 
be  able  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  mere  conduct  This  state  of  things 
also  may,  no  doubt,  have  its  drawbacks, 
but  we  will  not  dwell  on  them  at  this 
moment,  for  it  is  not  the  pitfalls  inci- 
dental to  youth  that  we  are  considering, 
but  rather  such  as  lie  in  the  path  of 
those  older  people,  say  between  forty 
and  fifty,  for  whom,  in  the  eyes  of 
youth  nothing  is  left  but  a  dull  acquies- 
cence, and  such  enjoyment  of  a  senile 
kind  as  they  may  derive  from  looking 
on  at  the  manifestaticms  of  the  gener- 
ation that  is  following  them.  But  the 
problem,  alas!  is  not  so  simple,  as  those 
same  young  people  will  find  when,  hav- 
ing in  their  turn,  and  almost  without 
knowing  it,  made  the  inevitable  step 
onwards,  they  find  themselves,  still  en- 
Joying  a  good  deal  of  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  standing  where  their  fathers 
stood  but  now.  No,  life  at  this  stage 
is  not  entirely  quiescent,  not  wholly 
retrospective,  does  not  occupy  itself  ex- 
clusively with  looking  on  at  others, 
young  and  interesting  though  they  may 
be—it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  if  it 
did. 


What  then  is  our  outlook,  arrived  at 
that  moment  that  is  called  middle  age? 
What  is  the  prospect  visible  from  that 
stretch  of  level  country?  This  time, 
when  we  are  young  enough  to  remem- 
ber, old  enough  to  foresee,  is  the  time, 
if  ever,  to  pause  and  look.  It  is  good 
so  at  intervals  to  take  stock  of  exist- 
ence, as  it  were;  it  is  well  to  realize 
where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
hig.  That  outlook,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  factor 
that  makes  the  great  difference  is 
whether  we  are  looking  at  It  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another  generation  or 
exclusively  from  our  own.  The  older  peo- 
ple who  are  guiding  others  along  the  road 
feel.  In  a  measure,  actually  responsible 
for  its  aspect;  it  no  longer  looks  to  th^n 
quite  as  it  would  look  if  they  were 
wandering  along  it  with  no  one  else  to 
consider.  We  all  know  how  the  mere 
fact  of  diq>laying  a  place  familiar  to 
us,  be  it  only  a  garden  path  ten  feet 
long,  to  some  one  who  is  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time,  imports  into  our  view 
of  it  something  that  makes  us  see  it 
over  again  under  a  new  aspect,  too. 
There  is  a  received  opinion  that  those 
who  have  young  people  round  them  re- 
main younger  themselves,  they  are  kept 
more  in  touch  with  a  young  point  of 
view,  and  even  Join  more  in  youthful 
pursuits;  and  in  some  respects,  no 
doubt  that  is  so.  But  it  is  well  also 
to  realize  that  the  very  fact  of  being 
surrounded  with  youth  and  its  ardent 
pursuit  of  life,  whether  it  be  of  ideals 
of  illusions,  or  only  of  pleasure,  may 
make  us  feel  incalculably  older,  for  it 
accentuates  and  defines  quite  clearly  a 
difference  which  in  the  absence  of  that 
point  of  comparison  may  be  only  vague- 
ly suspected.  I  remember  hearing  a 
girl  of  twenty  say  to  a  mother  about 
twice  that  age— they  were  speaking  of 
some  third  person  of  would-be  sprighUl- 
ness— "I'm  so  glad  you're  not  vivacious. 
If  s  not  nice  to  be  vivacious  when 
you're  old."      Old!      What  a  strange 
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sound  that  word  has  to  those  who,  until 
they  heard  it  applied  to  themselves, 
were  hardly  conscious  of  being  no 
longer  young!  And  yet  it  Is,  perhaps, 
not  a  bad  thing  to  realize  tiiat  there  are 
people  round  us  for  whom  we  are  a 
living  epitome  of  the  life  on  which  they 
are  entering,  for  whose  conception  of 
old  age— even  though  formed,  as  it  may 
appear  to  us,  somewhat  prematurely— 
we  are  responsible;  people  who,  seeing 
us  in  that  light,  take  for  granted  on  our 
part  a  certain  seemly  dignity,  which 
they  rightly  consider  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  veneraible.  To  be 
sure  we  none  of  us  want  to  be  vener- 
able before  our  time  .  .  .  well,  It  lies 
in  our  own  power  to  remain  young,  in 
all  save  the  number  of  our  years.  But 
let  us  do  it  wisely.  Let  it  be  the  aib- 
surdities  of  youth  that  we  reject,  while 
we  retain  its  essential  informing  spirit 
Youth  can  be  manifested  in  other  ways 
than  by  undue  vivacity  of  demeanor, 
and  we  can  keep  it  while  we  remain 
young  in  heart,  in  mind,  in  point  of 
view,  in  adaptability,  in  energy,  in  use- 
fulness, and  above  all— in  Hope.  That 
is  the  mainspring,  the  sense  that  there 
are  still  possibilities  here  below,  what- 
ever stage  of  existence  we  have  arrived 
at  While  there  is  Hope  there  is  Life, 
Is  another  and  equally  true  form  of  the 
saying  we  have  all  clung  to  in  our  need. 
And  the  best  thing  that  older  people 
can  do  for  the  younger  is,  when  these 
would  fain  look  into  the  crystal  ball  of 
the  future,  to  show  them  in  it  the  image 
of  a  life  lived  in  its  fulness,  enjoyed 
and  made  the  most  of  to  the  end;  a 
life  that  remembers  the  past  without 
regretting  it  that  knows  how  to  enjoy 
the  present  and  that  dares  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  future.  And  of  these 
times,  most  of  ns  will  agree  that  the 
most  important  of  all  Is  the  present. 
The  future,  however  much  we  look 
forward,  is  bound  to  become  the  pres- 
ent before  we  have  to  deal  with  it  and 
it  matters  unspeakably  to  our  happi- 


ness that  it  should  be  made  the  most 
of.  This  sounds  an  obvious  platitude, 
but  it  is  worth  saying  nevertheless. 

I  remember  a  most  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  my  early  youth.  We  were  go- 
ing up,  a  large  party,  into  some  very 
high  edifice,  from  which  we  were  to 
obtain  a  peerless  view.  As  we  went  up, 
we  kept  catching  glimpses  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  of  the  prospect 
which  we  knew  was  awaiting  us,  and 
we  called  one  to  the  other  with  cries  of 
ecstatic  surprise,  to  look  as  we  went 
But  some  of  us  made  up  our  minds 
that  we  would  not  look  at  all  on  the 
way,  but  would  wait  until  we  got  quite 
to  the  top,  and  could  gaze  all  round  us 
from  the  highest  point  attainable  and 
see  the  glorious  sight  in  its  entirety. 
But  alas!  what  was  the  result?  Ar- 
rived at  the  top,  we  found  a  mist  had 
arisen,  and  that  view,  which  we  had 
not  looked  at  while  we  could,  was  en^ 
tirely  hidden  from  us,  and  as  far  a» 
we  were  concerned  remained  so  for- 
ever. This  is  not  unlike  what  we  are- 
apt  to  do  with  our  lives.  Our  minds, 
our  hopes  are  so  fixed  upon  what  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  glwlous  sur- 
roundings that  will  be  ours  when  we* 
get  to  the  top  (the  top,  save  the  mark!)i 
that  we  have  not  the  sense  to  look: 
round  us  on  the  way,  to  make  the  most 
of  every  bright  prospect  we  pass  on« 
the  road,  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  fu-. 
ture  alone  that  must  be  contemplated,, 
but  that  the  present  and  its  outlo<A 
must  be  jealously  made  the  most  of  as . 
welL 

It  is  curious  how  long  it  persists,  that 
habit  of  adjusting  our  existence,  mainly- 
with  reference  to  the  future.  We  are. 
insensibly  thinkhig  all  the  time  what 
we  shall  do  next  with  the  secret  con- 
viction that  when  we  do  it  it  will  prob- 
ably set  right  any  mistakes  that  we 
may  have  made  or  may  be  making.  But 
it  is  what  we  are  doing  that  matters 
more  than  what  we  BhaU  do.  And, 
above  all,  still  more  than  what  we  are- 
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doing  what  we  are  being.    Let  ns  real- 
ize  that  it  matters  supremely  at  this 
stage  what  we  are,  both  to  ourselves 
and  others.    It  matters  to  those  of  our 
own    standing    with    whom    we    are 
brought  into  daily  contact  by  the  neces- 
sities of  exacting  mutual  requirement, 
and,  above  all,  does  it  matter  to  those 
who  are  younger,  for  to  them  we  must 
give  something  to  Imitate.    This  is  an- 
other terrible  weight  of  responsibility 
brought  us  by  the  years,  that  we  are 
expected  to  be  able,  ready,  willing  to 
set  the  example  of  conduct,  as  well  as 
explain  its  theory;  that  we  are  supposed 
by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  to  be  quali- 
fied to  impart  to  the  younger  people 
about  us  a  satisfactory  moral  training. 
Is  there  anything  else  in  this  world  that 
we  should  venture  to  teach  under  the 
like  conditions?     Ask  a  man  of  fifty 
who  was  a  scholar  in  his  youth,  but 
who  has  unhappily  been  hindered  by 
circumstances     from     continuing     his 
studies,  to  coach  a  boy  for  a  scholar- 
ship;—he  will  say  with  reason  he  is 
too  rusty.      Ask  a  woman  who  once  - 
played  the  piano  brilliantly,  but  does  so 
no  longer,  to  perform  at  a  concert.  She 
will  say  her  fingers  are  too  stiff.    Ask 
a  noted  pedestrian  who  is  out  of  train- 
ing to  come  with  you  for  a  mountain 
climb,  he  will  reply  that  he  Is  no  longer 
In  condition.    But  ask  a  man  or  woman 
either,  of  the  age  in  which,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  argument,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  that  the  moral  muscle 
has  Insensibly  and  unconsciously  dete- 
riorated, to  direct  a  young  mind  and 
heart  entering  upon  life,  to  coach  the 
owner  for  the  scholarships  that  are  won 
through   the  teachings  of  experience, 
then,  indeed,  there  is  no  question  of 
hanging  back.    We  are  all  of  us  ready 
to  shower  instruction,  albeit  of  a  most 
desultory  kind,  upon  those  whom  an 
accident  of  chronology  has  made  our 
disciples.     For  this  branch  of  tuition, 
the  most  important  of  aU,  there  is  no 
need,  it  would  seem,  to  keep  ourselves 
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In  training;  we  do  not  wait  to  consider 
whether  by  daily  thought  for  the  sub- 
ject, by  daily  watchfulness  of  our  own 
tendencies  and  our  own  deficiencies, 
our  moral  sense  is  still,  so  to  speak, 
qualified  to  perform  in  public.  Nobody 
ra<«ea  that  question.    The  position  of 
guiding    and    exhorting    others,    the 
privilege    of    being     looked     up     to, 
listened     to,      followed,     which      in 
youth    can    be    acquired      only    by 
superiority,     whether     of     merit,      of 
endowments,  or  only  of  assurance,  be- 
comes ours  with  the  efflux  of  time  by 
prescriptive  right;  the  mere  number  of 
our  superimposed  years  can  lift  us  to 
a  sufficiently  lofty  eminence  to  speak 
from.    Then  it  is  that  we  are  liable  to 
fall  into  a  great  danger,  that  of  propa- 
gating a  moral  code  of  a  spasmodic 
and  intermittent  character,  based  main- 
ly on  considerations  of  our  own  idiosyn- 
crasies, comfort  or  convenience,  on  the 
regrettable  discrepancies  we    find   be- 
tween our  own  point  of  view  and  that 
of  the  persons  we  are  instructing.    It 
behooves  us  to  guard  against  this  dan- 
ger.   It  behooves  us,  since  we  are  each 
of  us,  so  to  speak,  going  to  occupy  a 
Chair  of  Conduct,  to  keep  ourselves  in 
a  fit  condition  to  do  so  by  consciously 
making  a  daily  and  persistent  stand 
against  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the 
conditions  which  surround  us  at  this 
stage.   I  am  not  speaking  of  the  partic- 
ular form  of  deterioration  liable  to  at- 
tend each  different  calling  or  phase  of 
existence,  although  I  should  like  to  try 
to  realize  and  examine  some  of  these 
in  another  place;  for  as  surely  as  some 
forms  of  industry  present  special  dan- 
gers, as  surely  as  workers  in  lead  or 
phosphorus  are  attacked    by     certain 
complaints  t^at  have  to  be  specially 
guarded  against,  so  certain  is  it  that 
each  form  that. our  own  particular  ex- 
istence takes  has  its  own  insidious  dan- 
ger, to  watch  for  and  guard  against. 
It  is  at  this  moment  of  the  more  gen- 
eral pitfalls  incidental  to  middle  age 
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that  I  am  speaking.  One— we  have  al- 
ready considered  it— Is  the  absence  of 
sufficient  and  anthoritative  criticism; 
and  as  a  complement  to  this,  the  like- 
lihood of  sinking  more  and  more  into 
a  groove  as  time  goes  on,  the  probabil- 
ity that  our  own  opinions  will  become 
more  and  more  ineradicable,  more  un- 
questionably accepted  by  ourselves 
every  year  that  passes  over  our  heads, 
every  time,  indeed,  that  we  utter  them 
to  others,  who  are  expected  to  listen  to 
them  with  the  appearance,  at  any  rate, 
of  acquiescence.  Another  difficulty  is 
that,  finding  we  have  thus  almost  un- 
awares slidden  Into  the  position  of 
moral  instructors,  we  cannot,  as  in 
other  branches  of  learning,  revert  des- 
perately for  help  and  equipment  to  what 
we  ourselves  learnt  in  our  youth.  For 
if  we  do  we  shall  obviously  find  that 
most  of  the  maxims  we  then  acquired, 
that  now  will  spring  most  readily  to  the 
memory  and  the  lips,  have  been  in  most 
cases  formulated  by  the  older  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young,  and  cannot  always 
be  used  as  a  safe  handrail  and  efficient, 
guide  by  those  who  are  not  in  the  sub- 
ordinate relation  to  others.  Take,  for 
example,  that  portion  of  the  Catechism 
which  recites  "My  duty  towards  my 
neighbor,"  and  which  inculcates  sub- 
mission, obedience,  respect,  being  meant 
necessarily  for  those  of  the  age  when 
the  Catechism  is  commonly  learnt  But 
**My  duty  towards  my  neighbor,*'  for 
the  man  and  woman  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, must,  equally  necessarily,  take  on 
another  aspect  The  maxims  then  fol- 
lowed should  not  and  cannot  be  those 
prescribed  in  the  Catechism,  although 
they  should  be  the  counterpart  of  these, 
and  render  their  execution  possible. 
Since  it  is  enjoined  on  the  young  that 
they  should  love,  honor  and  succor 
tlielr  parents,  submit  themselves  to 
their  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pas- 
tors and  masters,  order  themselves  low- 
ly and  reverently  to  all  their  betters,  it 
JB  evident  that  pastors,  masters,  par- 


ents, betters,  should  bear  them- 
selves in  a  way  that  may  elicit 
and  justify  such  love,  honor  and 
respect  It  is  not  easy  to  achieve 
this  successfully.  But  the  difficulty 
would  certainly  be  lessened  if  we  were 
quite  clear  that  we  wanted  to  achieve 
it  and  had  the  necessity  of  doing  so, 
the  deliberate  purpose,  before  our 
minds  every  day  and  at  every  turn. 

But  what  of  those  who  have  not  this 
incentive,  who  are  not  surrounded  by 
a  younger  generation  to  whom  they 
must  serve  as  examples  and  guides? 
are  these  more  likely  or  less  likely  to 
make  a  success  of  middle  age?  Tbey 
should  in  one  way  have  greater  facili- 
ties for  doing  so,  for  their  attention 
can  be  concentrated  on  themselves  in- 
stead of  others.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  having  no  constant  claims  on 
them  from  another  generation,  they 
may  become  unduly  absorbed  in  them- 
selves and  the  cont^nplation  of  their 
own  advantages,  or  their  own  difficul- 
ties, or  perhaps  of  both,  to  the  exdoslon 
of  those  of  other  people.  The  difficul- 
ties incidental  to  this  time— I  am  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  average  mortals,  not 
of  the  exceptional  of  either  sex  who 
may  have  attained  to  marked  distinc- 
tion and  achieved  permanent  success — 
are  likely  to  press  more  hardly  upon 
women  than  on  men.  Most  men  in 
these  days,  when  the  capacity  of  public 
service  in  one  form  or  another  appears 
to  persist  so  long,  glide  on  into  the 
years  without  any  very  perceptible 
change  of  attitude.  A  man  of  fifty-five, 
say,  is  probably  continuing  with  credit 
to  himself  the  bread-winning  or  fame- 
winning  calling  which  has  been  his 
since  he  arrived  at  manhood,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  the  active  work  of  existence; 
and,  if  he  is  in  fairly  good  health.  Is 
probably  quite  pleased  with  the  world 
still,  although  life  may  have  been  for 
him  a  succession  of  compromises  with 
fate  regarding  what  he  had  hoped,  what 
he  attempted  and  what  he  has  achieved. 
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Bat  even  If  the  compromise  has  been 
a  hard  one,  he  may  still  bear  himself 
bravely,  provided  he  does  not  go  about 
the  world  and  complain  of  the  way 
desthiy  has  dealt  with  him.  But  a 
woman?  what  of  her,  if  she  have  not 
some  special  occupation  which  interests 
and  absorbs  her?  The  majority  of  her 
sex  too  often  find  themselves  somewhat 
stranded  in  life  at  this  time,  when  their 
children,  if  they  had  any,  are  independ- 
ent their  own  ordinary  occupations 
thereby  lessened,  their  youthful  pas- 
times are  gone,  and  they  find  them- 
selves with  less  mental  and  physical 
energy  than  of  yore,  called  upon  to  put 
something  else  in  the  place  of  the  occu- 
pations they  have  lost  What  then?  Or 
what  of  those  who  have  either  not  mar- 
ried, or  not  had  any  thing  special  to 
do,  and  now  find  their  hold  on  desultory 
social  intercourse  lessened,  and  them- 
selves not  indispensable  to  the  commu- 
nity? Then  it  is  that  many  women 
who  had  tried  misguidedly  to  go 
through  life  without  a  hobby  struggle 
desperately  to  create  for  themselves 
under  these  unfavorably  altered  condi- 
tions resources  that  they  ought  to  have 
thought  of  years  before.  They  develop 
a  feverish  activity,  and  try  to  fill  their 
time  with  occupations  which  are  prob- 
acy laughed  at  instead  of  sympathized 
with  by  their  neighbor  whose  tastes 
may  lie  another  way— so  he  thinks  they 
are  not  worth  doing,  according  to  the 
criteri<Hi  brought  to  bear  on  other  peo- 
ple's pursuits.  But  it"^  is  nothing  to 
laugh  at.  It  is  something  to  weep  over. 
The  spectacle  of  human  beings  who 
waste  years  of  delightful  possibilities, 
consumed  by  unavailing,  smouldering 
regrets  which  they  have  not  courage 
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to  Stamp  out  and  turn  their  back  upon, 
pitiful  souls  who  well  may  say  with 
Dante's  melancholy  band: 

senza  speme  vivemo  in  disio— 

of  all  conditions  surely  the  most  mis- 
erable. But  I  have  not  space  enough  to 
enter  upon  all  there  would  be  to  say  if 
we  began  to  discuss  the  destiny  of  the 
innumerable  women  who,  arrived  at 
this  stage,  allow  themselves  to  be 
crushed  under  a  weight  of  negative 
misfortune.  Secretly  mourning  for  the 
things  they  have  lost  instead  of  stead- 
fastly looking  upon  those  they  retain, 
they  go  through  the  world  surrounded 
by  darkness  instead  of  by  light  and  no 
place  is  the  (brighter  for  their  presence. 
And  yet  to  try  to  increase  the  world's 
sum  of  Joy  and  light-heartedness 
would,  in  default  of  another  career,  .be 
no  mean  mission,  no  mean  achievement; 
it  might  well,  as  a  last  resource,  satis- 
fy as  a  eufbstitute  for  the  more  dazzling 
exploits  which  we  once  meant  to  place 
to  our  credit  A  modern  philosopher 
has  said  that  the  possibilities  of  useful- 
ness of  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
tried  to  be  of  use  increase  with  each  de- 
cade, as  their  sphere  of  influence  be- 
comes wider  and  their  experience  more 
helpful  to  themselves  and  others.  This 
thought  may  well  comfort  those  of  us 
who  have  left  our  youth  behind;  for  it 
is  an  earnest  life  that  in  some  of  its 
nobler  aspects  becomes  more  and  more 
worth  living  as  It  goes  on.  To  discuss 
as  many  have  done,  if  it  be  worth  llv- 
hig  at  all,  seems  to  me  a  fruitless  query; 
whether  it  is  or  not  it  is  the  only  way 
we  know  of  spending  the  time.  Let 
us  make  the  best  of  it 
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A  JUDGE'S  DILBMMA.* 


To  M.  le  Conseiller  de  Cassation 
Let^Uer: 
I  thank  yon,  Monsieur,  for  having 
kindly  entrusted  to  me  the  dossier  that 
was  in  your  possesirion  and  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts. 

Respectfully, 
Masson-Forestier. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  April,  1889, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  robbery  was  committed  in 
the  railway  station  at  Bameville  un- 
der unusually  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  cash  box,  that  is,  the  box  that  con- 
tained the  station  receipts,  the  box  that 
was  sent  to  Paris  twice  a  week,  dis- 
appeared from  the  cashier's  ofQce,  dur- 
ing the  cashier's  absence.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  such  that  they  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  thief  was  an 
employee  of  the  company,  and  a  formal 
investigation  cast  grave  suspicions  on 
the  assistant-statioumaster,  S6n6chal, 
who  had  been  seen  in  the  cashier's 
ofQce  at  the  very  hour  in  which  the 
crime  must  have  been  committed. 

Upon  S6n6chal's  arrest,  an  inquiry 
was  at  once  set  on  foot  Ably  conduct- 
ed by  M.  Garpentier,  a  magistrate  of 
ability  and  long  experience,  thoroughly 
versed,  moreover,  in  the  conduct  of 
criminal  cases,  it  ended  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  case  so  overwhelming  that  the 
Ohambre  des  MIses  en  Accusation  of 
Caen  decidedly  unanimously  to  remand 
S6n6chal  to  the  Ck)urt  of  Assizes. 

The  criminal  session  does  not  open 
until  the  month  of  June.  At  this  time 
M.  Oarpentier,  having  reached  the  age 
limit  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  He 
had  left  Caen  and  returned  to  Gotentin, 
his  native  place. 

^TraniUtcd  for  The  Urliiff  Afe  from  the  French 
of  M.  MtMon-Foreetler.  By  Annie  W.  Ayer 
and  Helen  T.  Slate. 


The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  86- 
ndchal  was  to  appear  before  the  Oourt 
of  Assizes,  the  President,  M.  de  Mau- 
courcy,  received  unexpectedly  from  M. 
Garpentier  the  foUowhig  document  en- 
titled ''A  few  facts  in  the  S6n6chal 
case,"  a  document  which,  to  Judge  from 
the  tremulous  and  hurried  handwrit- 
ing, had  apparently  been  written  under 
the  stress  of  strong  emotion. 

M.  de  Maucourcy  was  a  man  of  keen 
intelligence,  a  trifle  indhied  to  be  scep- 
tical, (but  a  conscientious  magistrate; 
and,  hi  spite  of  the  fatigue  entailed  on 
a  man  of  his  years  by  the  reading  of 
such  a  document,  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  examining  it  with 
the  most  careful  attention. 

Document  No.  1. 

"It  was  on  April  13th,  that  the  cash 
box  was  stolen,  and  on  the  16th  that  a 
fisherman,  while  drawing  In  his  eelpots* 
found  the  box  in  the  river.  It  was 
partly  hidden  among  the  reeds.  The 
fisherman  struck  at  it  with  an  oar  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  small,  oak  box  with 
iron  clamps,  the  cover  of  which  had 
been  broken  in.  He  placed  it  in  his 
boat  and  carried  it  to  the  mayor  of  his 
commune,  who  forwarded  it  to  me  in 
charge  of  the  gendarmes.  Some  one 
observed  at  the  time  that  the  box  smelt 
as  though  it  had  lain  in  a  hen  house. 

In  the  investigation  which  I  ccmduet- 
ed,  everything  went  to  prove  that  the 
thief  was  the  assistant-stationmaster, 
S^n^chal.  The  proofs  of  his  guilt  were 
overwhelming.  I  had  been  the  first  to 
accuse  him,  then  I  was  seized  with 
doubt  and  paused;  finally,  returning  to 
the  charge,  I  renewed  my  accusations 
more  persistently  than  before.  My  re- 
port once  presented,  I  was  assailed  by 
fresh  doubts.    The  more   I  examined 
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into  kia  case,  the  more  convinced  I  was 
that  I  might  be  mistaken.  To-day  I  am 
almost  positive  that  I  have  committed 
an  error!  My  conscience  urges  me  to 
tell  yon  this  and  to  explain  how  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  Sto6chal 
Is  not  the  real  cnlprit 

And  tomorrow  he  will  api^ar  before 
the  Assises;  tomorrow  he  will  be  con- 
fronted by  the  whole  f  ormidaible  strac- 
tnre  of  my  arraignment  Yon  will 
dotrt>tl6ss  make  skilful  use  of  the  mate- 
rial with  which  I  have  provided  yon; 
yon  will  bring  against  this  man— it  Is 
your  right  as  President,  your  duty,  in- 
deed—all that  has  been  unsatisfactory 
and  at  times  strange  in  certain  replies 
he  has  made  to  me.  But,  in  truth,  I 
ask  myself  if  I  have  not  myself  been 
open  to  reproach.  "The  worst  of  er- 
rors," Bossuet  has  said,,  "is  to  see 
things  as  one  wishes  them  to  be."  Have 
I  not  allowed  myself,  as  have  so  many 
jugea  d^imtruetian,  to  interpret  too  par- 
tially certain  replies,  being  convinced 
beforehand  of  the  prisoner's  guilt? 

In  any  case,  I  say  to  you  in  all  hu- 
mility, monsieur  le  prteident,  that  a 
species  of  remorse  has  taken  possession 
•of  me. 

Therefore,  I  must  confess  to  you  that 
the  sole  object  of  this  document  is  to 
combat  the  conclusions  of  my  own  re- 
port, that  it  may  induce  you  to  aid  the 
Jury  in  the  acquittal  of  this  man,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  unmask  the  true 
criminal.  With  Ood's  help  I  am  sure 
that  the  truth  will  one  day  be  made 
Icnown. 

I  shall  then  have  the  inestimable  sat- 
isfaction, after  a  life  humbly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  law,  of  having 
been  aible,  although  removed  from  my 
ofl9ce,  to  render  to  Justice  a  signal  ser- 
vice in  preventing  a  lamentable  mis- 
take. I  trust  that  In  the  step  I  have 
taken  you  will  not  see  indications— let 
us  call  things  by  their  right  name— of  a 
weakening  of  my  faculties.  Though 
tny  body  has  become  feeble  enough,  my 


mind  is  still  strong;  It  does  not  wander, 
I  assure  you. 

In  the  flrst  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  topography  of  the  place 
where  the  robbery  was  committed. 

Imagine  a  rectangular  building,  the 
east  side  of  which  faces  the  road,  the 
west  side  the  track,  and  of  which  the 
shorter  north  and  south  sides  are  inter- 
sected by  gates  leading  to  the  platform. 
Let  us  draw  a  smaller  square  between 
the  waiting-room  on  one  side  and  the 
entrance  and  baggage-room  on  the 
other,  communicating  by  three  doors 
with  the  railway  platform.  This  small 
square  covers  a  space  of  some  seventy 
metres,  which  we  will  divide  into  three 
sections.  In  the  upper  section  is  the 
office  of  the  stationmaster,  in  the  lower 
the  factor's  office;  the  intermediate  sec- 
tion, and  here  is  a  most  interesting 
point,  is  divided  into  two;  first,  the 
ticket  office  which  is  entered  from  the 
vestibule,  then  the  cashier's  office.  This 
office  and  the  ticket  office,  then,  are 
back  to  back.  A  glass  partition  sepa- 
rates them,  but  this  partition  does  not 
open. 

At  the  time  that  the  box  was  stolen 
from  the  cashier's  office,  there  was  at 
the  station  only  the  stationmaster,  Du- 
buc,  the  asslstant-stationmaster,  S6n6- 
chal,  the  ticket  agent,Mme.  Bngelbach, 
and  two  porters,  Grenielle  and  Lange- 
vln.  The  other  stationmaster,  the  day- 
assistant.  Bastard,  had  left  at  seven 
that  evening,  and  Buisson,  the  cashier, 
had  gone  home.  As  to  the  hist  two, 
their  presence  at  their  respective  homes 
which  are,  moreover,  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  station,  is  testified  to  by  the 
most  trustworthy  witnesses. 

If  it  is  certain  that  only  an  employee 
of  the  company  could  be  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  station  to  find  the  box 
in  total  darkness  and  dispose  of  it  in 
a  few  seconds,  the  conclusion  must  in- 
evitably be  that  the  author  of  the 
crime  was  one  of  the  men  who  were 
on  duty  at  that  moment 
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It  was  five  minutes  of  ten;  train  No. 
87  from  Mezidon,  which  had  been  in 
for  ten  minutes,  was  about  to  start 
when  the  conductor  of  the  train  ap- 
proached the  asslstant-stationmaster 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  surprise: 

"It  is  strange  that  I  cannot  find  the 
cash  box.  ...  I  went  to  your  room  to 
get  the  key,  and  I  was  aibout  to  put  It 
in  the  door  of  the  cashier's  office  when 
I  found  that  it  opened  by  simply  turn- 
ing the  knob.  I  entered.  I  opened  the 
drawer  of  the  desk— the  drawer  was 
empty." 

"That  i8  strange,"  said  the  station- 
master,  who  went  at  once  to  the  office, 
struck  a  match,  and  called  loudly  to 
one  of  the  porters:  "Langevin,  go  to 
Buisson's  house  and  see  if  he  took  the 
cash  box  home  with  him  by  any  chance. 
Hurry.  No.  87  is  being  delayed.  I 
shall  be  reprimanded." 

Langevin  went  at  once  to  the  house 
of  the  cashier,  whom  he  found  at  din- 
ner. Buisson  hastened  to  the  station  in 
alarm. 

"I  have  not  got  it,"  he  said;  "I  put  it 
in  the  drawer  as  usual,  when  I  left  at 
half-past  eight  There  were  nearly 
4000  francs  in  it" 

There  could  be  no  longer  room  for 
doubt;  the  box  had  been  stolen. 

The  head  stationmaster,  M.  Dubuc, 
was  notified  at  once  and  began  a  min- 
ute investigation  of  the  doings  of  the 
various  employees  between  half-past 
eight  and  ten  o'clock. 

He  began  with  the  ticket  agent  but 
no  suspicion  could  be  attached  to  her. 
She  never  enters  the  inner  part  of  the 
station,  and  the  partition  which  is  of 
glass  and  very  solid  was  intact.  The 
head  stationmaster  himself  was  open  to 
no  suspicion.  He  was  able  to  prove 
that  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  he  was 
dining  with  his  family  and  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer.  The  conductor  of  87  had 
not  left  his  engineer  and  fireman  for  a 
single  moment  during  the     time     the 


train  had  been  in  the  station.  There 
remained  only  the  assistant-stationmas- 
ter,  S^n6chal,  and  the  two  porters^ 
Grenielle  and  Langevhi.  These  three 
had  been  sitting  together  until  about 
twenty  minutes  of  ten,  in  the  luggage- 
room,  smoking,  while  S6n6chal  read 
aloud  from  a  Paris  newspaper.  At 
twenty  mhiutes  of  ten  the  electric  gong 
announced  the  approach  of  No.  87;  each 
went  about  his  respective  duties,  Lan- 
gevin to  set  the  switches,  Grenielle  to 
see  to  the  lamps,  and  the  assistant-sta- 
tionmaster  to  the  waltiog-room  to  see 
if  there  were  any  passengers,  although 
there  were  rarely  any  for  that  train. 

Three  or  four  minutes  later,  Langevin 
met  S6n6chal  near  the  door  of  the  cash- 
ier's office. 

"Ah!  it  Is  you.  Monsieur  S4n6chal," 
he  said;  "I  came  to  tell  you  that  the 
ticket  agent  said  she  had  heard  a  noise 
in  the  cashier's  office." 

"The  cashier's  office,"  answered  the 
other,  unconcernedly;  "I  did  not  hear 
anything;  I  was  in  the  waiting-room, 
but  there  was  no  one  there.  Buisson 
left  at  half-past  eight;  you  see,  it  is  all 
dark." 

And,  taking  the  lantern  from  the  por- 
ter, he  held  it  aloft  lighting  up  the  in- 
terior of  the  office.  "You  see  there  is- 
no  one  in  there,"  he  said. 

"The  ticket  agent  must  have  been 
mistaken,"  said  Langevin,  shrugging^ 
his  shoulders. 

These,  Monsieur  le  President  are  the 
sole  facts  that  were  known  and  veri- 
fied that  night  by  the  head  stationmas- 
ter, the  only  ones,  therefore,  that  are 
certain.  I  consider  that  they  are  more 
to  be  depended  upon  than  those  which 
developed  later. 

******* 

To  continue.  The  following  day,  the 
neighbors  of  Grenielle,  the  porter,  tes- 
tified that  in  the  early  morning  they 
had  heard  a  noise  near  Grenlelle'a 
house.     They  had  looked  out  and  had 
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seen  the  man  tnming  over  his  manure 
heap.  His  wife  had  Joined  him  shortly 
after.  They  wore  an  aUr  of  secrecy, 
spoke  in  low  tones  and  looked  furtively 
about  them  as  though  fearful  of  being 
watched. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  house  that 
morning  by  the  gendarmes,  but  I  know 
not  why— perhaps  for  fear  of  soiling 
their  uniforms— they  did  not  touch  the 
manure  heap,  although  they  had  been 
instructed  to  make  a  search  there.  Per- 
haps, also,  the  corporal,  being  related  to 
Grenielle's  wife,  had  conducted  only  a 
perfunctory  and  apologetic  search. 

That  same  day,  In  response  to  a  tele- 
gram, I  arrived  at  Bameville  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  first  step 
was  to  summon  to  the  luggage-room 
where  I  had  installed  myself  with  my 
clerk,  the  asslstant-stationmaster,  S4n6- 
chal,  and  the  two  porters. 

''The  thief,'*  I  said,  looking  at  them 
sternly,  "Is  one  of  you  three.  You  shall 
not  leave  this  room  without  my  having 
made  an  arrest."  Then,  profiting  by 
their  stupefaction,  I  went  on:  "Come, 
speak,  whom  do  you  suspect,  Gren- 
ieUer' 

"No  one,  monsieur  le  Juge." 

"And  you,  S^n^chal,  whom  do  you 
suspect?" 

The  statlonmaster  answered  brusque- 
ly, and  in  a  resolute  tone: 

"If  I  must  accuse  some  one,  I  say  that 
I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  Gren- 
ielle,  who  knows  where  the  cashier 
hangs  his  key  in  the  stationmaster's 
ofllce." 

"You  know,  too!"  retorted  Grenielle, 
with  sudden  anger. 

"Quite  true." 

"And  you?"  I  asked  Langevin,  "do 
you  know  where  the  key  hangs?" 

"No,  monsieur;  I  never  clean  the 
ofllces;  Grenielle  has  charge  of  them." 

"Also  quite  true,"  remarked  the  sta- 
tionmaster. 

"Which  do  you  suspect?   Your  chief 


or  your  comrade?"  I  asked  Langevin,. 
"speak  frankly." 

Langevin,  a  big,  sturdy,  dull-witted 
fellow,  remained  a  long  time  in  indi- 
cision,  turning  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  looking  first  at  S^n^chal,  then  at 
Grenielle.    At  last  he  said,  slowly: 

"Monsieur  S^n^chal  cannot  be  a  thief, 
that  is  quite  certain." 

"And  Grenielle?" 

"Or  -Grenielle— either— " 

There  was  a  peculiar  tone  in  his  as- 
sertion of  Grenielle's  innocence.  Lan- 
gevin's  manner  was  by  no  means  as 
assured  as  before.  I  was  struck  by  it 
and  00  was  my  clerk.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  nothing  so  dry  as  a  proc^ 
verbal.  It  is  a  thing  without  life,  re- 
producing neither  the  faces  of  the 
individuals  nor  their  tones  or  ac- 
cent 

Alas!  I  am  no  writer.  Monsieur  le 
President,  or  I  could  find  words  to 
make  you  see  this  Grenielle— a  cunning, 
close-mouthed  fellow,  his  face  disfig- 
ured by  a  scar.  He  had  been  drinking 
befdre  coming  to  make  his  deposition, 
and  poisoned  the  air  with  the  fumes  of 
brandy.  The  scoundrel!  On  the  other 
hand,  the  refined  face  of  the  station- 
master,  S^n^chal  bespoke  honesty  and 
sincerity.  His  gestures  were  quiet  and 
self-contained.  He  expressed  himself 
without  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  and 
answered  my  questions  at  once,  even 
when  he  saw  me  deliberate  long  before 
putting  them. 

When  I  was  informed  of  the  peculiar 
actions  which  Grenielle's  neiglYbors  had 
noticed  early  that  morning.  I  ques- 
tioned him,  asking  him  why  he  had 
risen  so  early. 

"Because— I  had  an  attack  of  colic," 
was  the  reply. 

"And  your  wife— why  did  she  come 
down?" 

"Because  I  was  so  long  In  coming 
back." 

"You  were  talking  In  low  tones?" 

"Dome—when  one  has  a  stomach-ache 
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one  does  not  shout  it  from  the  house- 
tops." 

I  then  sent  for  the  gendarmes  and 
asked  whether  they  had  examined 
Grenlelle's  manure  heap.  On  their  re- 
ply in  the  negative,  I  asked  the  mayor 
for  two  laborers  who,  in  my  presence, 
turned  over  the  pile  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  men  found  nothing;  but  I  must  re- 
cord the  fact  which  I  omitted  to  enter 
in  the  dossier— they  declared  that  the 
manure  pile  seemed  to  have  been 
fretMif  turned.  I  requested  the  mayor 
to  instruct  the  neighbors  to  watch 
GrenieUe  carefuUy.  This  they  were  all 
the  more  willing  to  do  as  they  disliked 
the  fellow,  who  had  many  times  robbed 
them  of  rabbits  and  poultry.  But  It 
seems  that  the  rascal  has  the  faculty 
of  at  once  disposing  of  every  trace  of 
his  ill-gotten  gains.  The  sunreillance 
on  which  I  had  counted  so  much,  result- 
ed In  nothing;  the  neighbors  must  have 
been  Indiscreet  for  Orenielle,  for  two 
days,  did  not  stir  out  of  his  house  ex- 
cept to  go  to  the  station  and  back.  He 
doubtless  knew  that  he  was  watched. 

We  already  know  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  that  is,  Wednesday,  the  rifled 
cash  box  was  found  in  the  river,  a 
kilometre  distant  It  was  evident  that 
neither  S^n^chal  nor  Orenielle  could 
have  placed  It  there,  both  having  re- 
mained at  home,  but  Grenielle's  wife 
had  been  absent  for  an  hour  on  Tues- 
day, ostensibly  to  gather  food  for  her 
rabbits.  A  girl  who  was  watching  her 
testified,  however,  that  on  her  return 
she  had  only  a  small  handful  of  dande- 
lions. This  is  suspicious,  doubly  so,  as  a 
neighbor,  who  had  seen  her  start,  de- 
posed that  her  skirt  was  more  distend- 
er  than  usual  and  that  she  walked  awk- 
wardly. On  the  other  hand,  no  one  had 
seen  Mile.  S6n6chal  leave  the  house.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  S6n6chal  is  a 
bachelor  and  lives  with  his  sister.  (It 
seems  that  this  poor  young  girl,  prostrat- 
ed by  the  charge  against  her  brother, 
passes  the  entire  day  in  weeping,  and 


does  not  dare  to  show  herself.  It  is 
true  that  the  search  made  by  the  gen- 
darmes was  conducted  in  a  most  brutal 
fashion.  The  corporal  was  doubtless 
angry  because  I  had  publicly  repri- 
manded him  for  the  carelessness  with 
which  he  had  searched  the  GrenieUe 
housej 

That  evening  I  went  myself  to  ttie 
house  of  the  porter.  I  ordered  all  the 
flooring  In  the  room  to  be  torn  up,  in 
order  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  hid- 
ing place.  We  found  a  hole  near  the 
chinmey,  but  it  was  empty.  GrenieUe 
declared  that  the  hidUig-place,  If  It 
were  one,  was  there  when  h^  moved 
into  the  house.  I  thought  that  as  he 
said  this  he  exchanged  a  furtive  glance 
with  his  wife,  and  that  when  I  aald, 
**It  is  possible,"  there  was  a  suspicton 
of  a  grin  on  his  face. 

TO  sum  the  matter  up.  I  reoog- 
niaed,  as  I  took,  the  trala  at 
nine  o'clock  that  night  to  return 
to  Lesieux,  that  the  affair  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  category  already  too 
long,  alas  of  crimes  which  there  la  no 
means  of  solving  save  by  deductlcm, 
based  on  probabiUty.  It  was  some- 
thing, however,  to  be  certain  that  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  lay  between 
one  of  two  men,  S6n6chal  and  Gren- 
ieUe, since  upon  me  devolved  the  task 
of  fixing  the  guUt  upon  one  or  the  other. 

Perhaps  I  should,  before  this,  have 
drawn  a  paraUel  between  these  two 
men,  as  to  their  past,  their  habits  and 
their  morals. 

GreneiUe  and  his  wife  are  of  iU-re- 
pute.  The  man  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  teamster  by  a  dyer  at  Bl- 
beuf,  and  was  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance. His  wife,  although  nothhig  de- 
finite can  be  proved  against  her,  passes 
for  a  woman  of  bad  habits.  She  has 
often  complained  of  brutality  on  the 
part  of  her  husband  who  beats  her  and 
leaves  her  without  a  penny.  They  have 
one  child,  a  daughter,  whom  the  grand- 
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parents,  small  farmers  at  Toorvllle-la- 
Balgnarde,  have  taken  out  of  pity. 
QrenSelle's  record  with  the  company  is 
bad.  He  is  reported  to  be  deeply  in 
debt.  A  year  ago  he  was  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff.  He  is  evidently  an  irre- 
sponsible fellow.  If  he  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  company,  he  owes  it  sole- 
ly to  the  protection  of  a  deputy  whose 
name  it  is  best  not  to  mention  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  S6n6chal's  repu- 
tation is  above  reproach.  He  lives  very 
quietly  with  a  youdJBTer  sister.  He  had 
been  employed  for  a  long  time  by  the 
Bast  Algerian  B.  B.  Oo.,  whicfh  he  left 
witii  excellent  references.  He  has  had 
a  geod  educatlMi.  He  ^writes  well,  and 
can  draw  up  an  excellent  report  fie 
is  extremely  steady  in  his  habits.  The 
only  luxury  in  whi^  he  and  his  sister 
indulge  is  a  piano.  Except  that  he  is 
looked  upon  as  holdUig  himself  above 
his  position,  Sto6chal  is  well  enough 
liked.  He  would  shortly  have  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  head  sta- 
tionmaster.  How  can  one  believe  that 
such  a  man,  free  from  debt,  whose  posi- 
tion was  about  to  be  sensibly  improved, 
would,  out  of  pure  covetousness  risk  a 
felon's  cell? 

It  was  plain  that  between  these  two 
I  could  not  hesitate.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ing, therefore,  on  leaving,  I  gave  <Mrders 
to  the  corporal  of  gendarmes  for  the 
arrest  of  Orenielle,  announcing  that  I 
would  continue  the  examination  at 
Lesieux.  I  left,  absolutely  convinced 
of  tlie  guilt  of  this  man.  And  yet,  to- 
day Grenielle  is  at  lit>erty  and  S^n^chal 
is  to  take  his  place  <m  the  benclh  of 
shame! 

What  extraordinary  occurrence,  you 
ask,  has  taken  place  to  totally  change 
the  aspect  of  affairs?  Only  this:  Mme. 
Engelback,  the  ticket-agent  has  testified 
that  she  saw  S6n6chal  in  the  cashier's 
oflSce  at  the  moment  the  robt>ery  was 
committed. 

Have  I  mentioned  that  on  the  14th, 


at  Bameville,  the  deposition  made  by 
this  same  woman  was  comparatively 
unimportant?  At  quarter  of  ten  she 
had  heard  a  noise  in  the  cashier's  office, 
and  had  called  to  the  porter  Lan- 
gevin  to  go  and  see  what  was  wrong. 
Langevin  went  at  once,  stoi^lng  only 
to  light  his  lantern,  and  met  S6n6chal 
outside  the  office  door.— Yes,  I  have  al- 
ready made  a  note  of  this.— Ah^  Mon- 
sieur le  President,  I  am  exhausted  by 
this  lengthy  document,  which  I  am 
forced  to  write  in  such  haste,  having 
learned  that  the  case  was  to  come  up 
much  sooner  than  I  had  expected. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  different 
deposition  which  litme.  Engelbach 
made  on  the  16th  in  my  office.  I  re- 
peat it  vexlMttim. 

"Monday  night,  a  little  before  tan*  I 
went  up  to  my  rooms— I  live  on  the  top 
floor— and  returned  immediately  to  my 
office.  I  was  not  absent  more  than 
three  minutes.  I  opened  the  slide,  ar- 
ranged the  tickets  and  got  my  change 
in  readiness.  A  soldier  came  to  the 
window  and  bought  a  ticket  to  Q^en. 
Seeing  no  other  pasengers,  I  sat  dowp 
at  the  back  of  the  office  near  the  glass 
partition  that  separates  my  office  team 
M.  Buisson's.  I  was  scarcely  eeated 
when  I  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
drafwer  being  pulled  open.  I  thought 
that  it  must  be  M.  Buisson  who  had 
come  back  to  work.  But  as  the  noise 
was  repeated,  and  it  struck  me  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  muffie  the 
sound,  and,  moreover,  as  the  gas  was 
not  lighted,  I  got  up  and  went  to  look 
for  some  one  in  the  baggage-room.  I 
found  Langevin.  'Go  and  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  cashier's  office,'  I  said. 
The  man  lighted  his  hintem  leisurely- 
he  is  never  in  a  hurry;  I  then  returned 
to  my  office  and  going  to  the  glass 
partition  I  peeped  through  a  place  from 
which  the  paint  had  been  scratched.  I 
saw  some  one,  M.  S6n6chal,  going  out 
hastily;  he  scarcely  stopped  to  fasten 
the  door  behind  him.    He  turned  to  the 
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right.  Two  minutes  later  he  was  back 
at  the  door  of  the  oflSce  with  Lange* 
vin." 

The  charge  was  of  extreme  gravity. 

On  my  asking  her  to  explain  why  she 
had  not  said  this  before,  Mme.  Bngel- 
bach  answered  that  she  had  been  so 
overcome  by  the  affair  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, she  had  been  unable  to  recall 
what  had  taken  place.  It  was  only  on 
seeing  Grenielle  arrested  that  her  mem- 
ory had  returned  to  her. 

It  must  be  admitted.  Monsieur  le 
President,  that  thi«  was  a  singular  re- 
ply. 

******* 

S6n6chal  was  at  once  arrested  and 
taken  to  Lisieux  in  the  custody  of  two 
gendarmes.  On  being  brought  to  my 
ofQce  his  indignation  was  extreme,  al- 
though he  strove  to  control  himself.  I 
confronted  him  with  Mme.  Enge!bach, 
who  reiterated  her  accusation. 

"And  you  dare,  madame,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, "to  assert  that  you  saw  me 
take  the  box?" 

"I  did  not  see  you  take  it,  monsieur, 
and  I  did  not  say  so,"  she  retorted,  ve- 
hemently. "I  eay  that  I  saw  you  in  the 
cashler*8  office;  I  say  that  I  saw  you  go 
out  hastily,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
you  were  doing  there." 

"You  have  been  talking  with  Gren- 
ielle." 

"But—" 

"Yes  or  no?  Have  you  talked  with 
him?" 

"Two  words  only,  yesterday." 

"Last  evening,  was  it  not?  At  the 
moment  that  he  saw  he  was  to  be  ar- 
rested.   I  understand!" 

S^n^chal's  eyes  flashed,  his  voice  vi- 
brated, while  Mme.  Engelbach  was 
fluehed,  uneasy,  and,  with  downcast 
eyes,  plucked  mechanically  at  some 
lace  on  her  cloak. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked.  "There  is  a 
story  back  of  this.    Speak!" 

It  was  S^n^chal  who  replied. 


"Oh«  every  one  knows  the  story.  Last 
year  Orenlelle  happened  to  find  out 
something  that  was  not  to  Mme.  Engel- 
bach^s  credit—" 

"It  is  abominable!  It  is  a  lie!"  the 
ticket  agent  cried,  with  a  scarlet  face. 
"You  are  a  coward  to  say  such  a  thing; 
it  is  fortunate  for  you  that  my  hus- 
band does  not  hear  you!"  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "And  so,"  S6n6chal  went  on 
ironically  and  without  heeding  her, 
"it  was  necessary  to  save  Gren- 
ielle, for,  if  Grenielle  were  arrest- 
ed and  condemned  he  would  talk, 
and,  on  the  day  of  his  summons 
before  the  Assises,  he  would  proclaim 
the  scandal  before  the  world,  and  Mme. 
Engelbach  would  be  discharged.  More- 
over, the  husband  of  this  woman  is  vio- 
lent, and  does  not  trifle  over  a  matter  of 
honor;  and  so— she  remembers  just  in 
time  that  ehe  has  seen  me  steal— Ma- 
dame," he  continued,  fiercely,  "you  are 
a  miserable  woman!  You  are  trying  to 
ruin  an  innocent  man  that  you  may  re- 
tain your  position!" 

I,  Monsieur  le  President,  I  who  was 
present  at  this  scene,  I  who  saw  with 
what  an  air  of  sincerity  S6n6chal  spoke 
—But  no,  I  am  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
proclaim  his  innocence;  I  forget  that  I 
must  first  prove  it  to  you.  I  forget  that 
I  myself  began  by  not  seeing  that  inno- 
cence that  none  the  less  must  have 
shone  before  my  eyes.  .  .  . 

******* 

I  set  about  trying  to  find  out  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  the  story  about  Mme. 
Engelbach.  Several  persons  declared 
that  they  had  heard  something  against 
her,  not  from  Grenielle  himself,  who 
Is  a  taciturn  individual,  but  from  a  man 
named  Souprisset,  a  former  employee 
of  the  company  and  a  comrade  of 
Grenielle's. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
I  should  find  Souprisset;  in  his  hands 
was  the  key  to  this  mysterious  affair. 

I  learned  that  on  leaving  the  com- 
pany he  had  gone  to  Brionne.  where  he 
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had  secured  a  position  as  sergeant  de 
yille.  I  ordered  liim  to  be  summoned 
at  once.    Alas!  Souprlsset  was  dead. 

The  death  of  Souprisset  removed  all 
hope  of  unmasking  this  woman,  who 
was  unquestionaibly  perjuring  herself.  I, 
therefore,  saw  mjself  forced  to  record 
her  testimony  and  communicate  It  such 
as  it  was,  to  the  prooureur  of  the  He- 
public. 

******* 

Little  by  little,  moreover,  the  charges 
grew.  S6n6chal  was  down,  and  all 
who  chose  were  free  to  cast  a  stone  at 
him.  For  instance,  it  was  now  remem- 
bered that  for  a  month  past  he  had 
been  much  preoccupied,  and  that  often 
<m  being  spoken  to  he  had  failed  to  re- 
ply. From  this  it  was  naturally  con- 
cluded that  he  was  meditating  some 
piece  of  villainy. 

Then,  another  porter  thought  he  re- 
membered that  a  few  days  before  the 
robbery,  he  had  seen  S6n6chal  enter 
the  cashier's  ofQce  at  the  very  hour  at 
which  the  robbery  was  committed  the 
following  week.  A  sort  of  preliminary 
experiment  as  it  were! 

Finally,  even  the  soldier  who  had 
bought  the  only  ticket  that  had  been 
sold  that  evening  remembered  a  week 
later  that  he,  too,  knew  something.  He 
says  that  after  having  bought  his  ticket 
seeing  that  he  still  had  several  minutes 
to  spare,  he  left  the  waiting-room  and 
walked  towards  the  iron  gates  whicfti 
are  flanked  on  either  side,  both  within 
and  without  the  station,  by  masses  of 
shrubbery.  There  he  saw  a  woman 
who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  escape  ob- 
servation—a  woman  rather  slight, 
dressed  in  black,  and  this  woman  would 
seem  to  resemble  S^n^chaFs  sister.  He 
believed  that  he  identified  her  when  I, 
perforce,  had  them  brought  face  to 
face. 

This  soldier  had  at  first  inspired  me 
with  confidence,  and  this  partially  ex- 
plains my  uncertainty  of  mind;  but  I 
learned  a  short  time  ago  that    he    is 


looked  upon  by  his  regiment  as  a 
mauvaia  sujet,  and  his  captain  has  told 
me  that  he  considers  him  an  arrant 
liar. 

All  these  depositions,  taken  by  them- 
selves, when  one  has  not  before  one  the 
faces  of  those  who  make  them,  go  to 
swell,  you  will  say,  a  formidable  total, 
and  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the 
Chambre  des  Mises  en  Accusation  could 
not  do  otherwise  that  send  S6n6chal  up 
before  the  Assizes. 

One  thing,  however,  is  not  possible, 
and  that  is  to  condemn  this  man,  for, 
after  all,  there  is  reasonable  doubt 

Monsieur  le  President  I  now  bring  to 
a  close  this  long  and  Incoherent  letter. 
Permit  an  old  man  who  has  spent  thir- 
ty-two years  in  harness,  of  which 
twenty-four  have  been  devoted  to  the 
grave  duties  of  fuge  d^inBtruction,  to  ad- 
jure you,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  by 
the  great  name  of  justice  whose  su- 
preme representative  you  will  be  tomor- 
row, to  see  to  it  that  the  real  culprit 
takes  the  place  of  the  unfortunate 
S6n^hal  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  As- 
sizes. 

******* 

One  word,  I  beg  of  you,  Monsieur  le 
President  a  word  that  will  reassure  me 
by  showing  that  you  have  received  this 
communication  in  time  and  that  you 
have  been  able  to  give  it  your  attention. 
Respectfully, 
L.  Carpentier. 

Document  No.  2  (Telegram). 

To  M.  L.  Carpentier,  honorary  magis- 
trate. La  Mare-aux-Clercs,  near  Cou- 
tances  (Menche). 

Letter  received.  Read  with  interest 
Will  telegraph  verdict  day  after  to- 
morrow morning. 

De  Maucourcy. 

Document  No.  3  (Telegram). 

To  M.  L.  Carpentier,  elc. 
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Verdict  rendered  to-night  after  long 
debate.  S6n6(Aal  eight  years  hard 
labor.    Letter  follows. 

De  ManconrcT. 

I>ooament  No.  4. 

To  M.  L.  Carpentier.  eta 
^'Most  honored  colleague: 

It  is  not  without  emotion,  believe  me, 
that  I  write  to  confirm  the  conviction 
which  my  teltfgram  announced  to  you 
this  morning. 

Permit  me  to  say  first  that  you  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  a  president  of 
Assises  at  the  present  day.  During  an 
epoch  of  Rousseau-esque  sentimen- 
tality, our  legislators  saw  fit  to 
prohibit  our  making  a  final  sum- 
ming up  of  the  testimony,  a  meas- 
ure which  had  as  an  immediate  re- 
sult a  series  of  scandalous  acquittals, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  attorney 
has  the  last  word.  Reduced,  therefore, 
to  the  role  of  interrogators,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  give  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  I  was  thus  unable 
either  to  forward  or  prevent  the  con- 
viction. 

Moreover,  if  one  regards  from  a  high- 
er standpoint  the  verdict  rendered  by 
the  jury,  one  cannot  but  reflect  that  or- 
der and  public  safety  had  been  gravely 
menaced,  and  that,  beyond  doubt,  by 
an  employee  of  the  company.  It  was 
needful,  therefore,  in  order  to  quiet 
public  (pinion  and  uptiold  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  that  an  employee  of  said 
company  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
hand  of  Justice. 

You  urge  with  all  the  authority 
bom  of  long  experience  and  a  trained 
mind  that  the  guilty  employee  is  Gren- 
ielle.  This  conclusion,  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  is  based  more  on  sentiment 
than  on  reason.  S6n6chal's  personality 
appealed  to  you;  Grenielle's  did  not 
That  is  all.  This  point  was  very  strong- 
ly brouglTt  out  by  the  representative  of 
the  Miniature  Public,  who  dwelt,  more- 
over, on  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible 


to  cherish  for  a  moment  the  Idea  of 
seating  Orenielle  in  the  place  of  86d6- 
chal  acquitted.  He  proved,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  as  far  as  Orenielle  was  con- 
cerned, there  could  be  brought  against 
him  nothing  but  vague  suppositions 
which  amount  to  nothing.  Tlie  jury 
which  was  composed  of  most  estimable 
men,  took  into  account,  I  think,  that  In 
acquitting  S6n6chal  the  conviction  of 
any  one  would  be  impossible;  the  au* 
dacioue  crime  at  BameviUe  would  go 
unpunished,  thereby  encouragUig  the 
perpetration  of  further  crimes  of  like 
sort  The  Jury,  therefore,  although 
with  some  hesitation,  declared  86d6- 
chal  guilty. 

Is  he  in  truth  guilty?  All  human  Jus- 
tice is  fallible,  and  one  is  never  sore  of 
anything,  but  In  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  am  more  inclined  to  side  with 
the  Jury  than  with  you.  I  was  struck 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  theft 
was  committed,  and  S6n6chal  seemed 
to  me  more  agile,  more  subtle,  more 
quick-witted  than  Orenielle,  who  Is  a 
loutish  fellow— cunning,  I  admit  but 
stupid. 

Altogether  the  representatives  of  Jus- 
tice have  done  all  for  the  best  and,  in 
so  doing,  they  have  done  their  utmost 
Cttl^iie  iSftitim,  my  dear  colleague,  for 
perfection  is  not  of  this  world.  In 
truth,  by  looking  beyond  as  you  are 
doing,  it  seems  to  me  that  life  would 
soon  be  rendered  insupportable  and  all 
to  no  purpose. 

Accept  the  assurances,  etc. 

De  Maucourcy." 

Document  No.  6. 

To  M.  de  Maucourcy,  counsellor  of 
the  Oourt  of  Caen: 


''Monsieur  le  President  d\ 

It  is  plain  that  it  was  a  mistake  on 
my  part  to  attempt  to  move  you  to  pity. 
In  your  eyes  the  main  thing  is  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.   I  cannot  be  as 
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phllOBopbical  as  yoa,  I  cannot  lay  aside 
as  easily  the  burden  of  possible  respon- 
sibllltlee.  I  envy  yon  yonr  serenity  of 
mind.  In  my  eyes,  S^ndchal  is  not 
the  cnlprit  He  is  a  victim,  and  to  me 
nothing  seems  mor^  indefensible,  I  may 
even  say  more  odious,  more  revolting 
than  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent 
man. 

In  my  retirement  I  still  have  suffl- 
cienl  energy  to  devote  myself  to  prov- 
ing to  the  ministry,  to  the  press  and  to 
the  public,  that  a  deplorable  miscar- 
riage has  taken  place. 

Forgive  me  for  not  being  able  to  keep 
under  better  control  the  emotion  that  I 
feel,  and  for  replying  thus  ungraciously 
to  your  courtesy,  and  accept  the  assur- 
ance, etc. 

L.  Carpentier." 

Document  No.  6. 

New  Caledonia  Penitentiary, 
Office  of  t^e  Directy-General, 
Noumea,  Jan.  12th,  1891. 

The  director  of  prisons,  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  has  the  honor  to 
inform  M.  L.  Garpentier,  former  ivgt 
d^imtruetion,  by  order  of  M.  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  Minister  of  Justice,  of  the 
result  of  the  investigation  conducted 
by  him  in  reference  to  one  S6n6chal 
(Gharles  Jules),  former  assistant-sta- 
tionmaster  at  BameviUe,  to  determine 
as  fkr  as  possible  whether  a  miscar- 
riage of  Justice  had  taken  place  with 
regard  to  said  S6n6(dial. 

The  director  having  summoned  the 
prisoner  to  his  office,  began  by  remind- 
ing him  that  he  still  had  seven  years  to 
serve,  not  <Hie  day  of  which  would  be 
remitted  if  the  stolen  money  were  not 
returned.  He  then  read  to  the  prisoner 
a  document  bearing  the  minister's  seal, 
promising  that  ''in  case  the  said  S6n^ 
chal  restored  the  four  thousand  francs 
he  would,  by  special  grace  be  accorded 
a  remission  of  three  years  of  his  sen- 
tence."  The  prisoner  made  no  reply  to 


this,  although  the  communication  was 
made  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner^ 
save  by  indignantly  and  vehemently 
protesting  his  innocence. 

The  director,  seeing  that  for  the  mo^ 
ment  nothing  could  be  done  with  the* 
prisoner,  dismissed  him. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  director  trans- 
mitted to  S6n6chal  the  copy  of  a  letter 
which  his  sister  had  written  to  the  hos^ 
pital  at  Caen,  in  which  she  applied  for 
a  position  as  nurse  and  repudiated  all 
connection  with  her  brother.  She  spoke- 
unreservedly  and  unsparingly  of  ''the- 
miseratile  wretch*'  whose  crime  she  re^ 
garded  with  the  "utmost  abhorrence." 

S6n6chal  was  seized  with  an  access 
of  fury.  He  demanded  a  hearing  from 
the  director  and  confessed  all  to  him; 
he  related  the  circumstances  of  his  guilt 
and  even  indicated  the  spot  where  were 
hidden  the  4,000  francs  (the  little  foun- 
tain at  the  lower  end  of  the  BameviUe 
station).  It  seems  that  S6n6chal  and 
his  sister,  wearied  and  humiliated  by 
the  mean  and  narrow  existence  to- 
which  his  meagre  salary  as  assistant- 
stationmaster  condemned  them,  had  to- 
gether planned  this  robbery  which  they 
carried  out  in  concert  They  calculat- 
ed that  suspicion  would  fall  upon 
Grenielle,  whose  reputation  was  against 
him.  A  few  years  later,  S^ndchal  would  > 
have  quietly  left  the  company,  and  lio 
and  his  sister  would  have  opened  a 
Jewelry-shop  or  a  lodging-house.  Th;s 
was  their  plan  which  had  been  foiled 
because  they  had  not  taken  into  con* 
slderation  that  the  ticket  agent  could' 
see  through  the  opening  in  the  glass, 
partition. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  con- 
fession was  the  institution  of  proceed- 
ings against  the  sister.  Upon  her  ar- 
rest at  Caen,  the  young  woman  was  not 
long  in  making  a  full  confession.  Any 
further  talk  of  a  miscarriage  of  Justice 
is  now,  therefore,  out  of  the  question. 

S6n6chal  is  one  of  the  most  docile  of 
the  inmates  of  the  prison.    He  seems  . 
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to  have  little  moral  sense.  Vanity  is 
his  chief  characteristic,  and  he  was 
highly  flattered  at  the  interest  and  sym- 
pathy with  which  he  inspired  the  for- 
mer ^ugt  d'ift^trucliofi. 


Document  No.  7. 

(Written  on  a  visiting  card  of 
Carpentier.) 


M. 


.  .  .  Presents  his  thanks  to  M.  le  di- 
rectenr  des  dstablessements  p^niten- 
tiaire  de  Noiirm6a  for  his  communica- 
tion; he  apologizes  for  not  replying  ear- 
lier, but  until  now  his  health  has  been 


too  precarious  to  admit  of  Ms  ffiiUug. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  so  painful  to  him 
—he  confesses  it  frankly— as  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  devoted  himself  for 
so  long  a  time  to  so  vain  a  task.  He 
is  overcome  at  having  to  admit  to  him- 
self—too tardily— the  folly  of  embark- 
ing on  this  crusade  of  rehabilitation 
without  other  ground  than  his  faith— 
his  faith!- that  is  to  say,  the  mirage 
of  his  imagination. 

Alas!  for  this  folly  he  has  been  cruel- 
ly punished,  for  his  disillusion  is  com- 
plete and  bitter.  He  is  still  prostrated 
by  it,  and  at  his  age,  one  seldom  re- 
covers from  blows  such  as  these.  .  .  . 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  A  LIVING? 


lu  a  little  book  recently  brought  out 
by  the  headmaster  of  one  of  th^  great 
English  public  schools,  he  comments 
on  what  he  observes  as  a  growing  in- 
difference and  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  present-day  youth  to  select  a  field 
for  its  life's  labor.  He  thinks  it  is  a 
bad  sign  when  a  lad  of  sixteen  has  not 
some  decided  inclination  as  to  '*what 
he  is  to  be." 

This  writer  was  speaking  of  youths 
who  regard  a  calling  in  life  chiefiy  as  a 
"career,'*  and  who  (too  often  unfortu- 
nately) are  not  obliged  to  think  of  it 
as  a  necessary  means  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood. One  would  like  very  much  to 
get  the  utterance  of  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  the  headmasters  and  head- 
mistresses of  our  Board  schools  on  this 
same  subject  They  could  tell  us  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else,  under  what  in- 
fluences varied  methods  of  bread  win- 
ning are  chosen— or  how  often  they  are 
not  chosen  at  all,  but  rather  accidental- 
ly imposed  on  young  people  by  their 
surroundings  and  their  limitations.  One 
scarcely  knows  how  far  they  are  able 


to  trace  their  former  scholars  about  in 
the  world;  lyt  where  they  do  they 
might  be  able  to  give  us  striking  in- 
stances of  the  waste  caused  by  misap- 
plied capabilities,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  triumph  of  inborn  instinct  and 
ability  over  all  hindrances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
first  stretchings  of  the  young  mind  to- 
wards its  unknown  future  are  very 
wild  and  vague.  I  know  of  a  little  boy 
who  confided  to  his  aunt  "that  he  would 
like  to  be  a  cabman  if  cabmen  could  be 
iburied  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  if 
not,  then  he  would  choose  to  be  a  gen- 
eral.?' 

I  dare  say  we  have  all  known  little 
people  who  have  had  longings  to  grow 
up  and  keep  a  sweetie  shop,  and  with 
the  very  unbusiness-like  view  of  en- 
Joying  their  own  stock. 

Such  fantasies  pass  away.  By  the 
time  that  boys  and  girls  are  getting  up 
in  the  ''standards,'*  they  can  grasp  some 
of  the  realities  of  life— the  stem  neces- 
sity for  earning  bread— and  all  the  lim- 
itations of  sex,  of  place,  or  of  purse. 
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which  often  seem  to  shut  us  in  far 
more  really  than  they  do,  and  which, 
as  time  passes  on,  we  often  discover  to 
be  little  more  than  barricades  raised 
round  us  to  test  our  strength  and  agil- 
ity in  leaping  over  them! 

What  are  the  Influences  which  com- 
monly bring  about  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter of  choice  of  life-work? 

There  is  parental  leading  and  author- 
ity. When  these  are  enlightened  and 
unselfish  their  worth  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Anyhow,  a  father  very 
rarely  gives  his  son  too  roseate  a  view 
of  the  advantages  ol  his  own  calling. 
If  the  boy  adopts  It,  it  may  be  through 
some  hereditary  histlnct,  or  under  the 
force  of  sheer  necessity,  he  generally 
does  80  with  his  eyes  open  to  all  Its 
drawbacks. 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  often  lay 
plans  for  their  child's  future  and  try  to 
fit  him  Into  them.  The  hole  of  their 
ambition  Is  a  round  hole,  and  the  boy  is 
a  square  boy,  and  If  he  gets  forced  Into 
it,  he  will  get  sore  chipped  in  the  pro- 
cess. Parents  often  have  a  very  nat- 
ural wish  to  keep  their  children  with 
them  at  any  cost;  forgetful  that  they 
will  not  remain  always  with  their  chil- 
dren, who  may  have  to  stay  withering 
In  the  uncongenial  soil  where  they 
planted  them,  long  after  their  own 
heads  are  laid  In  the  grave.  Worse 
still,  they  do  not  always  consider 
health,  or  Inclhiatlon,  or  ability,  but 
only  ask  where  Is  the  best  opportunity 
"to  get  on."  It  Is  asked:  "What  trade 
is  the  most  highly  paid?  What  calling 
is  the  most  genteel?'*  It  is  not  asked: 
••What  is  this  boy  fit  for?"  but  "What 
is  it  becoming  to  his  family  that  he 
should  be  fit  for?"  I  remember  read- 
ing a  letter  that  was  written  to  John 
Ruskln  by  a  gentleman  who  was  In 
great  distress,  because  his  young  broth- 
er, who  he  thought  should  go  Into  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  had  gone  off 
to  British  Columbia,  and  got  work  In 
a  salmon-canning  factory!    John  Rus- 


kin  replied  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  it  was  quite  as  honorable  to 
prepare  potted  fish  as  to  distribute  pot- 
ted talk!  Some  parents  see  this.  I 
know  a  case  Just  now  in  which  the  son 
of  **gentle"  people,  with  many  other 
possibilities  open  to  him,  has  declared 
his  own  ardent  desire  to  be  a  cook.  His 
father,  after  giving  and  taking  time  for 
consideration  has  yielded  to  his  desire 
and  he  Is  now  In  training  under  a  chef. 
But  too  often  young  people  whom  na- 
ture has  plainly  Intended  to  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and 
who  would  be  happy  and  honorable  In 
such  vocations,  are  sent  up  to  college 
because  It  Is  thought  derogatory  to  their 
family's  standhig  that  they  should 
work  with  their  hands;  It  often  ends  In 
their  family  havhig  to  put  them  out  of 
sight  as  wasters.  Or  parents  of  a  hum- 
bler class,  as  they  grow  old  and  easier 
In  circumstances,  resolve  to  give  them- 
selves "a  social  lift"  by  sending  their 
youngest  boy  to  the  university,  though 
he  may  be  the  fool  of  the  family,  or  a 
roystering  youngster  who  would  far 
rather  go  on  a  cattle  ranch!  School- 
masters have  always  been  very  severe 
on  this  perverse  Judgment  of  fathers 
as  concerning  the  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  their  children.  Roger  Ascham, 
Queen  Ellzalbeth's  tutor,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  wish  that  this  parental  power 
w^as  clipped  In  the  Interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth, for  he  said,  "Fathers  In  old 
time,  among  the  noble  Persians,  might 
not  do  with  their  children  as  they 
thought  good,  but  as  the  Judgment  of 
the  comlnonwealth  always  thought 
best" 

As  to  the  wishes  of  the  young  people 
themselves,  they  are  swayed  by  a 
thousand  winds.  They  think  of  the 
present  rather  than  of  the  future.  They 
want  to  stay  with  a  favorite  compan- 
ion; or  they  simply  wish  to  gratify  a 
roving  Impulse.  Some  have  a  personal 
attraction  to  a  possible  employer.  One 
desires    "liberty,"    another    looks    for 
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"^ntility.**  One  inclines  where  he  can 
make  "most  money,"  another  studies 
only  where  he  will  get  the  "easiest 
time." 

Some  allow  influences  and  circum- 
stances, which  a  little  resolution  might 
easily  control,  to  push  them  into  a 
place  in  life  for  which  they  have  nei- 
ther liking  nor  fitness.  Do  they  reflect 
what  they  are  doing?  The  process  of 
earning  a  Hying  al>sorbs  at  least  one- 
third  of  a  man's  whole  life— eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four— half  of  his  wak- 
ing time!  Therefore,  to  choose  an  un- 
congenial form  of  bread-winnlng  means 
that  they  are  (bound  in  disagreeable 
slavery  for  that  portion  of  their  exis- 
tence, and  must  seek  all  enjoyment,  not 
in  the  persistent  condition  of  their  life, 
but  in  its  mere  accidentals.  A  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  take  a  pleasure 
and  a  pride  in  his  or  her  work  is  not 
worth  employing.  It  must  be  a  wretch- 
ed thing  to  labor  longing  only  for  the 
clock  to  strike  the  hour  of  release. 
Those  who,  having  strong  individual 
inclinations,  are  able  to  secure  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  exercise  of  these  have  a 
perpetual  cause  of  thanksgiving.  With- 
out doubt  they  may  get  weary  of  it 
sometimes— and  have  "too  much  of  a 
good  tiling"— but  they  are  as  delighted 
to  return  to  it  as  we  are  to  get  home 
when  we  have  been  refreshed  by  a  holi- 
day. It  has  been  said  that  **there  is 
nothing  in  life  which  holds,  except  one's 
work  and  one's  prayers"— for  these  go 
on  when  all  else  changes  and  ceases, 
and  by  these  we  hold  to  our  fellow-men 
and  to  God  when  all  the  other  sur- 
roundings of  our  lives  drop  away. 

Some  people  may  be  inclined  to 
imagine  that  only  occupations  where 
so-called  "talents"  come  in,  can  really 
be  so  delightful  as  to  be  a  chosen  occu- 
pation. This  is  a  mistake.  Many  men, 
some  great  in  mind,  some  in  position, 
have  found  utmost  pleasure  in  the  sim- 
ple manual  arts  by  which  other  men 
gain  bread.    Louis  XVI  of  France  de- 


lighted in  locksmith  work;  other  princes 
of  more  modem  date  have  been  skilled 
taxidermists.  Jenny  Lind,  the  great 
singer,  liked  to  occupy  her  leisure  with 
needlework;  a  famous  French  authoress 
loved  to  soothe  her  stormy  soul  with 
"a  long,  white  seam."  If  these  people 
had  not  had  princely  rank  or  royal 
genius,  there  is  no  doubt  how  each 
would  have  chosen  to  earn  bread,  and 
been  happy  in  the  earning. 

Nobody  should  choose  an  occupation 
in  which  he  is  not  willing  to  live  and  to 
die.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  when  a  man 
goes  to  his  work  only  to  gain  enough 
money  to  leave  off  doing  it  When  a 
man  loves  his  work  and  does  it  well,, 
he  does  not  want  to  delegate  it  to> 
others,  to  shuffle  out  of  it  when  he  can,, 
to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  he  may.  Oui 
the  contrary,  he  feels  a  tender  pathos 
when  he  flnds  that  his  "working  days- 
are  drawing  to  a  dose;"  and  though  he 
may  be  glad  enough  to  rest  in  his  old 
age,  yet  the  tools  of  his  art  or  craft  willi 
be  often  in  his  hand,  and  its  interests^ 
will  always  arouse  his  interest 

When  we  approach  the  definite  choice 
of  occupation  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  first  question  to  ask  is.  What 
work  does  the  world  really  want? 

People  make  very  pathetic  mistaken 
at  this  point  Perhaps  they  once  made- 
even  more  than  they  do  now.  I  remem>- 
ber  when  mothers  used  to  fancy  that 
if  their  daughters  ever  required  to  earnr 
bread,  they  would  readily  secure  places 
as  "companions"— with  home  and  good 
salary— for  arranging  flowers  and  car- 
rying on  small  talk!  I  remember  one- 
poor,  poor  lady,  who  felt  that  the  world 
was  very  unkind  when  she  found  that 
it  would  not  let  her  earn  a  good  income 
by  making  pincushions! 

But  we  must  always  remember  that 
while  the  world  will  not  pay  for  work 
it  does  not  need,  it  could  ill  do  without 
some  work  for  which  it  is  not  particu- 
larly inclined  to  pay. 
It  requires  people  who  will  speak  very 
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plain  troths  to  it;  it  requires  thinkers 
who  will  remodel  its  thoughts  for  it;  it 
wants  poets  who  will  show  it  the 
sources  of  true  honor  and  Joy;  it  wants 
painters  who  will  teach  it  how  to  recog- 
nize beauty. 

But,  in  general,  it  does  not  want  to 
pay  for  any  of  these  thhigs.  Therefore 
they  must  be  omitted  from  the  ways  of 
earning  bread.  The  world  is  very  will- 
ing to  pay  people  who  speak  smooth 
falsehoods  to  it,  who  make  level  the 
grooves  in  which  its  warped  thoughts 
run,  who  sing  songs  in  honor  of  its 
folly  and  passions,  who  draw  vulgar 
and  base  pictures  for  its  iUustrated 
papers,  or  paint  the  portraits  of  its  mil- 
lionaires and  professional  beauties. 
Now  very  few  of  those  who  are  gifted 
with  literary  or  artistic  talents  prepare 
to  prostitute  them  in  these  ways;  and 
yet  how  many  sink  to  do  so  because,  If 
they  mean  to  live  by  their  gifts,  they 
must  shape  them  to  what  the  world 
asks! 

Therefore,  if  anybody  feels  that  he 
or  she  has  a  mission  to  preach,  or  write, 
or  paint,  the  first  thhig  they  have  to  do 
is  to  be  Independent  of  the  world's  pay- 
ment That  may  come— it  often  does 
come,  sooner  or  later.  'But  they  must 
be  Independent  of  it  Does  this  mean 
that  only  rich  men  are  able  freely  to 
use  such  gifts?  No.  The  greatest  of 
such  gifts  have  been  most  successfully 
exercised  by  poor  men.  Shakespeare 
did  not  live  by  his  plays;  he  lived  by 
his  diligence  as  a  man  of  ibusiness. 
Milton  did  not  live  by  his  epics,  but  by 
his  secretarial  and  his  tutorial  work. 
Bums  did  his  best  work  while  he  fol- 
lowed his  plough.  Millet,  the  pahiter 
of  the  Angelus,  when  he  could  not  sell 
his  masterpieces,  turned  an  honest  pen- 
ny by  painting  signboards.  Spinoza 
would  have  starved  on  his  philosophy, 
but  he  kept  alive  by  grinding  spec- 
tacles. 

Nobody  should  dream  of  getting  a 
living  as  a  geniiia.     Let  the  geniuses 
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keep  themselves  hi  the  rank  of  the  aver- 
age people  and  seek  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond division  of  my  question:  "For  what 
of  work  really  wanted  is  the  world  will- 
ing to  pay?" 

It  is  most  willing  to  pay  for  food,  for 
clothing,  for  shelter,  for  help  in  sick- 
ness, and  within  limits  (very  shameful 
limits  sometimes)  for  teaching. 

Those  occupations  which  lie  nearest 
to  the  natural  instincts  are  not  only  the 
most  happy,  but  also  the  most  perman- 
ent and  prosperous. 

The  trades  which  minister  to  the  real 
necessities  of  humanity  are  the  most 
desirable  and  the  most  honorable. 
Farmers  and  fishers,  builders,  carpen- 
ters and  road-makers,  bakers  and  clo- 
thiers, and  all  the  other  ministers  to 
the  daily  needs  of  work-a-day  human- 
ity will  be  always  necessary  in  every 
state  of  society.  The  woman  who  real- 
ly knows  how  to  keep  a  house,  how  to* 
cook,  how  to  wash,  how  to  make 
clothes,  will  never  lack  work.  In  the 
whole  world—though  not  always  in  any 
particular  part  of  it— there  will  be  al- 
ways more  work  of  this  kind  than  there 
are  workers  to  do  it. 

Occupations  which  njlnister  to  luxury 
are  less  useful,  and  therefore  less  satis- 
fying to  the  inner  consciousness.  They 
are  less  reliable,  too,  being  apt  to  fluc- 
tuate with  taste  or  wealth,  and  being 
all  more  or  less  under  the  fickle  rule  of 
fashion.  Employments  which  are  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  mere  "fashion" 
are  best  avoided.  They  involve  fever- 
ish overwork  and  extravagance,  heart- 
breaking depression  and  demoraliza- 
tion. The  skill  which  time  and  prac- 
tice bring  to  other  pursuits  cannot  b& 
gained  in  them,  and  the  worker's  pros- 
pects darken  rapidly  as  life  advances. 

It  is  best  that  men  should  take  ro 
callings  hi  which  the  great  mass  of 
womankhid  will  never  compete  with 
them.  There  may  be  exceptional  wom- 
en who  will  do  anything  from  coal-min- 
ing to  navigation,  but  they  are  few  and 
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will  not  disturb  the  labor  market  So 
women,  again,  are  wisest  as  a  rule,  to 
occupy  those  fields  which  are  all  their 
own,  and  in  which  they  do  not  have 
to  compete  with  men. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  one  field 
of  labor  rapidly  change  hands.  Women 
are  driving  men  out  of  counting-house 
and  office.  It  often  comes  hard  on  the 
men,  and  one  hears  a  good  deal  of  pity 
for  them,  which  sometimes  seems  in- 
clined to  ignore  that  women  have  an 
equal  right  to  live!  The  true  pity  of  It 
is  that  in  such  fields  the  women  really 
have  to  do  as  much  work  as  the  men, 
at  far  lower  rates  of  pay;  and  while 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many 
instances  the  man  has  his  family  to 
maintain,  while  the  woman  has  only 
herself  to  keep  and  remains  one  of  a 
home,  still  it  is  not  always  so,  and  any- 
how that  is  no  Just  standard  for  the 
value  of  work.  Yet  women  would  do 
better  to  confine  themselves  more  to 
those  avocations  which  are  all  their 
own.  If  the  sister  earns  ten  shillings 
a  weeS  by  doing  work  for  which  the 
brother  used  to  receive  a  pound,  while 
be  now  sits  idle,  the  household  is  no 
gainer  by  the  exchange;  and  possibly 
she  might  have  found  better  paid  work 
for  herself  which  would  have  left  him 
at  his  desk. 

The  work  of  counting-house  and  office 
may  be,  perhaps,  quite  as  suitable  for 
a  woman  as  for  a  man;  perhaps  even 
more  so.  It  will  be  an  unalloyed  bless- 
ing if  the  present  sharp  competition 
between  the  sexes  reduces  the  fancied 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  work  to  a 
vanishing-point  It  has  too  long  been 
rushed  upon  because  of  the  snobbish 
idea  that  it  is  "gentlemanly,"  and  the 
young  man,  in  a  black  coat  making 
entries  in  a  ledger,  has  been  apt  to 
think  himself  infinitely  superior  to  the 
working  men  whose  productive  labors 
and  transactions  he  merely  records.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  few  occupations  offer 
less  stimulus  to  the  mind  or  develop- 


ment of  the  physical  frame.  It  is  one 
of  the  terrible  mistakes  of  fond  parents 
that  fhey  sometimes  put  a  clever,  think- 
ing 'boy  into  this  sort  of  work,  because 
they  Imagine  It  is  above  manual  labor, 
and  more  in  line  with  his  studious  or 
artistic  turn.  A  great  mistake.  Noth- 
ing can  be  worse,  more  trying,  more  de- 
stroying to  the  higher  mental  faculties 
than  the  constant  working  of  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  the  mind.  The  bal- 
ance can  be  kept  only  by  the  wise  use 
of  leisure.  If  anybody  thinks  hlmBelf 
or  herself  a  genius  let  them  throw  gen- 
tility to  the  winds,  and  straightway  ap- 
ply themselves  to  some  of  the  plain 
ways  of  labor,  which  will  leave  the 
mind  free. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  "gentil- 
ity," sedentary,  indoor  occupations  are 
occasionally  chosen  for  delicate  boys 
or  girls.  Just  because  they  are  delicate, 
and  it  Is  thought  that  such  work  is 
"light"  This,  too.  is  a  sad  error.  Medi- 
cal men,  too,  tell  us  that  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  consumption  an  out- 
door life  and  cheerful  movement  may 
often  counteract  it,  while  heated  rooms, 
impure  atmospheres,  and  c<Histralned 
attitudes  may  develop  such  tendencies 
even  where  they  did  not  previously  ex- 
ist 

There  are  physical  defects  which 
should  convince  those  who  suffer  from 
them  that  certain  occupations  are  not 
for  them,  and  could  yield  them  only 
disappointment  and  defeat  People 
with  short-sighted  eyes  should  not  be- 
come seamstresses  or  engravers.  One 
should  make  sure  that  one  Is  not  color- 
blind before  going  into  shipping  or  rail 
way  duties.  One  may  be  in  some  ways 
admirably  fitted  to  impart  knowledge 
and  yet  quite  unfit  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession if  of  a  nervous,  excitable  tem- 
perament, unable  to  bear  the  strath  of 
constant  responsibility  or  the  irritation 
of  persistent  claims  on  the  attention. 
It  is  not  wise  for  any  to  go  into  medi- 
cine or  nursing  whose   sickly  or  de- 
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prewed  appearance  suggests  the  re- 
mark, "Physician  heal  thyself!"  No- 
body should  think  of  entering  toe  min- 
istry unless  prepared  to  face  the  dark- 
est and  most  painful  facts  of  human 
experience— not  as  did  a  young  man  of 
whom  I  heard  lately,  whose  family 
thought  of  the  ministry  for  him  chiefly 
as  a  genteel  calling,  and  who  straight- 
way cast  about  to  discover  In  which 
sect  he  would  be  least  likely  to  bo 
brought  in  contact  with  the  "poor," 
whoM  he  "did  not  like!" 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  pros  and  coas  of  all  occupations.  Iii 
large,  we  may  say  that  those  are  the 
most  desirable  avocations  which  re- 
quire consideral>le  training  and  in 
which  only  practice  makes  perfiect,  or, 
again,  which  a  man  can  carry  witb  htm 
anywhere,  and  is  sure  to  And  usefn! 
and  profitable  at  all  times  and  places. 

A~  few  principles  may  be  sugrgested 
on  which  the  choice  of  an  occupation 
may  ibe  made;  and  these  principles  can 
be  thrown  into  the  form  of  questions 
which  the  individual  can  answer  for 
himself  or  for  his  children,  or  those 
who  seek  his  counsel. 

"IFAal  irorik  to  reaUy  useful  in  the 
uwldr* 

We  have  already  shown  that  some 
of  the  most  useful  work  in  the  world 
is  not  paid  for— cannot  be  paid  for. 
But  some  of  the  most  useless  occupa- 
tions are  almost  the  most  highly  paid. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  the  most  desir- 
able. "Lightly  come,  lightly  go,"  and 
the  enormous  earnings  of  Jockeys,  danc- 
ers, and  other  hangers  on  of  idle  frivol- 
ity generally  enrich  themselves  in  the 
end  as  little  as  their  labors  enrich  the 
world!  They  give  their  lives,  their  very 
souls  for  nought  Therefore  we  leave 
them  out  of  our  consideration.  We  will 
infer  that  our  determination  is  that  our 
choice  of  life-work  shall  be  of  the  dis- 
tinctly useful,  and  then  we  go  on  to  the 
next  question. 


*'Out  of  these  useful  occupations,  which 
do  I  like  bestr* 

Now  this  is  a  question  for  each  souL 
Nobody  can  help  him  in  the  answer;  for 
in  this  matter,  as  in  most  others,  "one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 
At  fhis  point  parents  are  wise  to  leave 
perfect  liberty.  They  should  have 
helped  their  children  to  be  able  to  give 
answer  for  themselves.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  watch  for  children's 
inclinations,  and  foster  them,  instead  of 
throwing  cold  water  upon  them,  as 
they  sometimes  do.  The  little  instinc- 
tive effort  of  a  child  of  six  might,  if 
duly  encouraged,  become  the  strong 
aptitude  and  inclination  in  the  boy  or 
girl  of  fourteen.  If  Florence  Nightin- 
gale's friends  had  Jeered  at  her  band- 
aged dolls,  and  taken  them  away  from 
her,  she  might  never  have  developed 
into  the  great  Nursing  Sister.  By  the 
time  West,  the  artist,  was  sixteen  he 
would  reodily'have  said  "I  want  to  be 
a  painter,"  hot  if,  when,  as  a  child  of 
six,  he  drew  tt«  baby's  portrait,  his 
mother  had  laughod  at  him  or  scolded 
him  for  "making  a  mess,"  instead  of 
kissing  him,  his  talent  Dilght  have  per- 
ished in  its  birth.  One  eir«i  wonders 
whether  the  elaboration  of  modern 
toys,  leaving  nothing  to  a  child%  own 
imagination  and  inclination,  may  not 
have  something  to  do  with  indecision 
in  the  choice  of  future  occupation. 
Germs  are  easily  killed.  An  oak  is  a 
mighty  monarch,  hard  to  destroy,  but 
anybody  can  trample  an  acorn. 

Then,  when  we  have  decided  what 
we  would  like  to  do,  the  next  question 
is: 

"Can  ux  do  itV* 

This  question  comes  in  two  forms: 
"What  are  we  best  fit  to  dor*  and  "What 
will  our  oiroumatancea  permit  us  to  dor* 

The  answer  to  either  question  is  this: 
When  there  Is  any  hindrance  in  oneself 
or  in  one's  surroundings  to  one's  achiev- 
ing the  occupation  of  one's  heart's  de- 
sire, then  let  us  do  that  nearest  to  it. 
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and  which  we  find  within  our  compass. 
For  instance,  one  longs  to  be  a  sculp- 
tor, but  is  poor  and  knows  that  ready 
t)read  does  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
Then  let  him  be  a  stonemason.  One 
wishes  to  be  an  artist,  but  one  cannot 
afford  either  the  training  or  the  delay. 
Let  him  be  a  house  decorator.  Or  one 
wants  to  be  a  sailor,  but  feels  he  must 
not  leave  his  widowed  mother  quite 
alone.  Then  be  a  fisherman.  And  so 
through  the  whole  range  of  occupa- 
tions. 

There  are  two  advantages  in  taking 
this  course.  The  calling  one  takes  up 
as  second  best  exercises  the  same  apti- 
tudes as  the  calling  one  desires.  The 
two  roads  going  in  the  same  direction 
are  likely  at  some  point  to  Join  in  one. 

Then  the  final  question  is:  "W/Uit  i% 
it  thai  is  moat  eaaential  to  one,  and  wliat 
is  one  prepared  to  give  upf*' 

This  is  a  most  important  question. 
Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
of  life  come  from  its  neglect  People 
will  not  realize  that  everything  has  its 
price.  They  try  to  grasp  incompatible 
advantages,  and  are  disgusted  when 
they  faiL 

They  will  refuse  to  submit  to  a  long 
training,  and  then  thev  are  indignant 
to  find  themselves  employed  in  some 
calling  which  lies  quite  open  to  every- 
body who  rushes  in,  and  where  the 
veteran  has  no  advantage  over  the  nov- 
ice. 

Or  they  pursue  an  avocation  which  is 

TIm  Lttonrt  Hour. 


their  happy  "hobby,"  but  Instead  of 
resting  content  in  the  lifelong  satisfac- 
tion of  its  practice  they  rail  at  society 
because  they  have  not  also  made  a  for- 
tune. 

Or  they  desire  an  even,  regular,  reli- 
able employment,  and  then  grumble  at 
the  "monotony  of  their  life." 

The  consideration  of  what  we  really 
want  and  what  we  are  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice having  once  decided  the  life-work, 
there  will  remain  only  to  live  the  life! 
Let  us  remember  that  "the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich"~not  necesearily 
rich  in  money,  which  would  be  but  a 
poor  result,  since  a  rich  man  may  be 
foolish,  and  nnrespected  and  miserable. 
But  "the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich"  in  skill,  in  power,  in  comfort,  in 
influence.  And  in  "all  labor  there  is 
profit"— not  only  in  the  labor  which 
can  be  paid  for  in  wages,  but  in  the 
labor  which  is  of  love,  the  extra 
touch,  whose  withholding  nobody 
would  blame,  whose  putting  in  nobody 
notices— yes,  there  is  profit  In  that— 
the  ^eat  gain  of  self-respect,  which 
straightens  one's  back  and  brightens 
one's  eye,  and  makes  one  of  the  numt>er 
of  nature's  noblemen.  Let  each  be 
proud  of  his  calling.  Let  us  learn  all 
about  it,  and  know  its  history.  Be  sure 
it  has  its  romances.  It  has  been  digni- 
fied by  some  great  man  in  this  country 
or  another.  Probably  it  has  its  hero- 
isms. We  know  far  too  little  about 
these  things. 

Edward  Oarrett. 


LEAVE   NO  POINTS  PRICKING  WHEN  YOU 
YOUR  CREED. 


PIN 


God  save  our  faith  from  that  schismatic  heart 
That  snaps  at  others'  creeds  Its  "There  we  part" 
Gk)d  grant  us  charity,  whose  thoughts  are  sweet, 
And  ripen  difference  to,  "There  we  meet!" 

Frederick  Langhridge, 
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CROMWELL'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  ATMS. 


We  have  been  taught  of  late  to  regard 
Oromwell  as  an  Opportanist,  and  if  all 
that  is  meant  is  that  he  changed  from 
time  to  time  the  methods  by  which  he 
hoped  to  accomplish  a  fixed  aim,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  employment 
of  the  term,  except  that  it  is  hardly  dis- 
tinctire  enough  to  separate  him  from 
other  statesmen  of  equal  eminence.  If, 
however,  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  he' 
had  no  fixed  aim  at  all,  except  to  reach 
a  vague  and  unspedfled  settlement 
which  was  to  give  to  his  government 
that  national  support  without  which  no 
X)olitical  system  can  hope  to  endure,  I 
think  there  is  good  reason  to  dispute  its 
applicability  to  the  case. 

No  doubt  the  view  here  referred  to  is 
plausible  enough.  After  the  violent  dis- 
solution of  the  Long  Parliament,  Crom- 
well in  turn  supported  systems  as  op- 
posed to  one  another  as  those  of  the 
Nominated  or— as  it  is  commonly  styled 
—the  Barebones  Parliament;  the  Instru- 
ment of  Government;  ait)ltrary  rule 
with  the  help  of  the  Major-Generals; 
the  new  Parliamentary  Constitution  of 
the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice;  and, 
to  an  appearance,  would  have  rallied 
to  yet  another  plan  if  his  career  bad  not 
been  cut  short  by  death.  What  I  pro- 
pose to  show  is  that  under  these  differ- 
ences there  lay  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple, firmly  grasped  and  that  whether 
that  principle  be  for  us  an  object  of 
praise  or  blame  It  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  Judgment  which  we 
think  good  to  formulate  of  the  man  and 
his  work. 

No  part  of  Cromweirs  career  Is  more 
difficult  for  the  modern  politician  to 
understand  than  his  resolution,  after 
the  break-up  of  the  Long  Parliament,  to 
side  with  the  dreamer  Harrison  rather 
than  with  Lambert,  that  incarnation  of 
common  sense,  by  placing  the  govern- 


ment in  the  bands  of  a  body  selected 
by  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
out  of  the  list  drawn  up  by 
Congregationalist  ministers.  That 
many  of  those  so  chosen  should  be  fa- 
natics with  impossible  ideas  was  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  men  who  were  not 
fanatics  found  seats  at  alL  The  speech 
in  which  Cromwell  surrendered  author- 
ity into  the  hands  of  this  assembly  is 
fuller  of  enthusiasm,  or,  as  nuiny  will 
say  of  fanaticism,  than  any  other  of  his 
utterances.  Yet  there  is  one  passage 
in  it  which  throws  some  light  upon  the 
reasoning  which  had  induced  him  to 
take  so  strange  a  resolution.^ 

If  it  were  a  time  to  compare  your 
standing  with  that  of  those  that  have 
been  called  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
People— Which  who  can  tell  how  soon 
Gk>d  may  fit  the  people  for  such  a 
thing?  None  can  desire  it  more  than  I! 
Would  all  were  the  Lord's  People;  as 
it  was  said,  "Would  all  the  Lord's  Peo- 
ple were  Prophets!"  I  would  all  were 
fit  to  be  called  so.  It  ought  to  be  the 
longing  of  our  hearts  to  see  men 
brought  to  own  the  interest  of  Jesus 
Christ:  and  give  me  leave  to  say:  If 
I  know  anything  in  the  world,  what 
is  there  likelier  to  win  the  People  to 
the  Interest  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
love  of  Godliness  (and  therefore  what 
stronger  duty  lies  on  you  being  thus 
called),  than  an  humble  and  godly 
conversation?  So  that  they  may  see 
that  you  love  them;  that  you  lay  your- 
selves out,  time  and  spirits,  for  them! 
It  not  this  the  likeliest  way  to  bring 
them  to  their  liberties?  ....  At 
least,  you  convince  them  that,  as  men 
fearing  God  have  fought  them  out  of 
their  bondage  under  the  regal  power, 
so  men  fearing  God  do  now  rule  them 

1  I  adopt  here  Carlyle's  version,  though  It 
is  eked  out  by  explanatory  words,  as  at  the 
same  time  most  widely  known  and  most 
intelligible. 
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in  the  fear  of  God,  and  take  care    to 
administer  good  onto  them. 

I 

Stripped  of  the  specially  religious  lan- 
guage in  which  the  thought  is  clothed, 
the  sense  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view  is  clear  enough.  The  whole  strug- 
gle against  regal  power  had  been  car- 
ried on  by  a  minority.  The  whole  bur- 
den of  government  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation  must  be  entrusted  to  a  min- 
nority  composed  of  the  godly  or  honest 
people  of  the  nation,  in  the  hope  that 
the  broad  views  and  beneficent  actions 
of  this  minority  would  in  time  convert 
it  into  a  majority.  So  far  as  I  know 
Cromwell  never  swerved  from  this 
view  of  the  national  requirements.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  strove  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy  of  a  Puritan  oligarchy. 
It  is  this  that  differentiates  him  from 
rulers  like  Napoleon,  who  built  abso- 
lute power  on  the  basis  of  democratic 
opinion.  It  is  this,  too  which  explains 
why  the  system  of  Cromwell  vanished 
after  his  death,  whilst  the  system  of 
Napoleon  held  Prance  captive  long 
after  his  death,  and  to  some  extent  still 
endures  to  the  present  day. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Nominated 
Parliament  came  the  Instrument  of 
Government.  Cromwell  had  swung 
round  to  Lambert's  side,  and  though 
the  Instrument  itself  was  drawn  up 
without  his  co-operation,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  during  the  weeks  that  pre- 
ceded its  redaction,  Cromwell  and  Lam- 
bert had  not  come  to  some  understand- 
ing as  to  its  general  principles.  In 
some  of  its  stipulations,  indeed,  it  re- 
sembled the  American  Presidential  sys- 
tem, but  it  would.  I  fancy,  be  hard  to 
find  an  American  to  approve  of  it,  as 
its  leading  features  are  marked  by  that 
distrust  of  the  people  which  is  foreign 
to  the  American  mind.  Tet  it  is  by 
these  very  features  that  it  is  brought 
into  line  with  the  speech  to  the  Nomin- 
ated Parliament  Protector  and  Coun- 
cil take  the  place  of  the  Nominees,  and 


nullify  the  legislative  omnipoience  ac- 
corded to  the  latter,  first  by  their  own 
uncontrolled  executive  authority,  sec- 
ondly, by  the  right  of  refusing  admis- 
sion to  Parliament  of  members  duly 
elected,  and  thirdly  by  the  right  ac- 
corded to  them  of  raising  sufficient  sup- 
plies to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  combined  with  an  adequate  navy, 
as  well  as  £200,000  for  purposes  of 
domestic  government  When  a  breach 
came  between  Protector  and  Parlia- 
ment it  came  on  the  point  of  financial 
*  control— in  other  words,  on  the  question 
whether  government  was  to  be  directed 
by  the  representatives  chosen  by  the 
electors,  or  the  small  number  of  men 
who  supported  the  Protector  in  resist- 
ing this  demand. 

After  the  dissc^ution  Cromwell^  ef- 
fort to  govern  constitutionally  accord- 
ing to  the  Instrument  broke  down,  and 
in  October,  1655,  the  Major-C^enerala 
were  appointed,  whose  action  more 
than  anything  else  has  branded  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Protectorate  as  a  military 
despotism.  It  is,  however,  worth  while- 
to  ask  whether  this  new  system  which 
at  first  sight  looks  like  one  of  force, 
pure  and  simple,  found  any  argumenta- 
tive support,  and  I  now  propose  to  show 
that  it  did,  and  also  that  the  reasoning^ 
employed  was  precisely  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  extract  I  have 
already  made  from  Cromwell's  speech 
to  the  Nominated  Parliament 

In  December,  1655,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Major-Generals  had  got  to  work, 
considerable  sensation  was  caused  at 
Whitehall  by  the  public  reading  of  a 
manifesto  signed  by  Vavasor  Powell 
and  323  of  his  Baptist  followers  in 
North  Wales.  The  manifesto  spoke 
with  extreme  bitterness  of  Cromwell's 
personal  character,  and  denounced  him 
in  no  measured  language  for  breaking 
the  law  by  dissolving  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  for  re-establishing  the 
monarchy  and  for  other  crimes.  On 
January  23,  1656,  was  published,  under 
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the  titie  of  "Plain  Dealing/*  a  reply  by 
Samuel  Bicbardson,  a  Baptist  who  did 
not  share  the  extreme  views  of  that  sec- 
tion amongst  which  Powell  was  to  be 
found.  Bichardson's  argument  was 
that  the  government  was  not  a  mon- 
archy, the  authority  being  exercised  by 
Protector  and  Council,  and  not  by  Pro- 
tector alone;  that  it  deserved  support 
as  having  established  the  **noble  prin- 
ciple" of  refusing  to  **the  civil  magis- 
trate a  coercive  power  in  matters  mere- 
ly religious,"  whilst  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  a  return  to  Parlia- 
mentary government  would  be  of  any 
advantage.  ^ 

"There  is  no  ground,"  he  wrote,  "to 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
would  ever  have  given  us  this  free- 
dom, or  that  any  Parliament  chosen 
by  them  would  ever  give  us  this  free- 
dom, seeing  the  Ministers  and  magis- 
trates caimot  see  that  the  bond  be- 
tween magistracy  and  people  is  es- 
sentially civfl." 

Bichardson's  argument,  however,  in- 
forming as  it  is,  may  be  passed  over 
in  favor  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
published  a  week  later  under  the  title 
of  "Animadversions  upon  a  Letter  and 
Paper  first  sent  to  His  Highness  by 
certain  Gentlemen  and  others  in 
Wales."  So  firmly  does  the  author 
handle  his  theme,  and  so  strongly  does 
he  insist  on  its  disagreement  with  all 
existing  parties,  that  when  I  first  read 
this  pamphlet  I  was  inclined  to  attri- 
bute it  to  Hobbes.  the  result  at  which 
it  arrives  being  in  accordance  with 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  Leviathon.  Wood,  however, 
ascribes  it  without  hesitation  to  Wil- 
liam Sedgwick  of  Ely.  and  though  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  it  as  proceeding 
from  tfiat  feather-brained  writer,  there 
are  passages  in  it  which  accord  with 
this  ascription,  whilst  there  are  others 
which,  unless  they  had  been  inserted 
as  a  blind,  could  not  have  been  written 


by  Hobbes.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
matter  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
name  of  the  author,  especially  as  It 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  a  thor- 
ough-going Cromwellian. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can 
easily  understand  Thurloe's  bewilder- 
ment "There  are  animadversions,"  he 
wrote  to  Henry  Cromwell,  in  sending 
him  a  copy. 

of  a  very  strange  and  extraordinary 
nature.  It  is  hard  to  judge  whether  they 
be  for  u«  or  against  us.  This  book  stole 
out  into  the  world,  and  now  it  is 
abroad  I  know  not  whethler  it  be  fit  or 
convenient  to  stifle  it* 

All  the  better  for  the  historian  who 
can  profit  by  a  pronouncement  free 
from  party  bias.  We  find  the  author 
opening  his  main  argument  by  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  political  Baptists  had 
mistaken  the  promptings  of  their  re- 
sentment at  the  failure  of  their  owb 
system  to  obtain  general  acceptance. 
He  then  proceeds  to  a  characterization 
of  Cromwell,  which,  if  it  lacks  some- 
thing of  the  rhythmical  exuberance  of 
Milton's  sketch,  is,  at  least,  a  portrait 
drawn  by  a  firm  hand,  and  presenting 
the  problem  of  the  Protector's  qualities 
of  mind  in  a  way  which  no  other  com- 
mentator in  those  days  thought  of  do- 
ing. After  dwelling  on  Cromwell's 
magnanimity  and  achievements,  he 
continued  In  this  fashion:  — 

Yet  he  hath  no  reason  at  all  to  be 
proud,  nor  we  much  reason  to  boast 
of  him;  for,  though  these  are  excellent 
things,  yet  they  have  been  shadowed 
and  sullied  with  very  great  weakness 
that  doth  much  eclipse  their  lustre; 
for,  besides  the  dirt  that  malice  cast 
upon  him,  and  the  pollution  contracted 
from  the  nature  of  his  work,  which 
hath  been  destroying  work,  and  so 
impure;  besides  theses  I  say,  there  is 
personal  weakness,  rash  passions,  sud- 
den engaging  for  and  as  sudden    turn- 

«  Thurloe,  Iv,  60 
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ing  from  things,  whicb  «hows  want  of 
forefllgfat,  incontinency,  and  incon- 
stucy  of  snlBd;  mow  Tidapt  atmloa 
and  leaiMi  irtddi  iianre  stretched  con- 
science and  credit,  large  promises  to 
oblige  parties  and  persons,  and  too 
short  performances  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, which  shew  a  merit  not  standing 
flrnUy  upon  Its  own  basis  of  truth,  bnt 
carried  off  into  looser  ways  of  policy; 
and  though  the  tottering  state  of 
things  may  seem  to  excuse  it,  yet  cer- 
tainly such  actings  so  disproportion- 
able  to  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of 
God  do  more  shake  him,  and  with  him 
the  public  peace,  than  anything  in  the 
world. 

Here,  at  all  events,  is  a  man  who 
sees  the  problem  which  modem  writers 
are  called  upon  to  solve.  In  reading 
what  follows,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Welsh  Baptists,  refusing  to 
Cromwell  the  title  of  Protector,  had 
styled  him  merely  "the  Lord-GieneraL" 

"But  notwithstanding  these,"  pro- 
ceeds  our  pamphleteer,  "or  if  not 
these,  whatever  other  weakness  may 
cleave  to  him  before  Oliver  Protector 
and  all  his  train  of  greatness;  and  that 
his  naked  person,  with  what  God  bath 
d<me  In  him  and  by  him,  hath  really 
more  dignity  and  majesty  ui>on  it  than 
if  he  had  ivith  his  Protectorship 
fetched  from  Westminster  all  the  hon- 
ors and  titles  of  all  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land; and,  therefore,  I  think,  whatever 
may  be  fancied,  the  subscribers  have 
done  him  no  real  injury^  in  writing  to 
Oliver  Cromwell." 

Turning  from  the  person  of  the  Pro- 
tector to  his  system  of  government,  the 
writer  finds  the  kernel  of  it  in  the 
army:— 

The  absidutest  and  perfectest  power 
in  the  earth,  having  the  substance  of 
all  government  in  it,  gives  both  reason 
and  being  of  all  government— safety— 
and  the  name  also  whence  all  Govern- 
ments are  called  Powers  and  The 
8word  in  Scripture,  and  that  which 
makes  it  very  suitable  to  this  season, 
that  having  the   forces  in   our   hands 


we  have  our  lives  and  liberties 
aeenced,  and  ao  may  antetiy  wait  iat 
mere  HiM  and  axe  free  to  dlapoae  of 
ourselves  accocdlng  to  the  best  light 
and  ondeiatanding  that  shall  be 
brought  amongst  us. 

Moreover,  the  title  of  **Captain-Gen- 
eral  of  all  the  forces  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,"  not  only  extin- 
guished the  three  distinct  kingdoms  and 
their  governments, 

bat  lays  waste  the  pales  whereby  ^ey 
were  formerly  divided,  and  turns  them 
all  into  one  militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  general;  for  the  command 
of  the  forces  of  all  three  kingdoms  is 
both  a  greater  power,  and  of  another 
kind,  and  must  needs  swallow  up  the 
three  particular  Governments  into  it- 
self, which  is  a  large  field  that  we  aie 
brought  into;  that  now  the  General  of 
these  forces  hath  an  unlimited  power 
to  enlarge  his  militia,  to  take  in  all 
honest  men  if  he  please,  and  to  give 
them  what  pay  he  judges  reasonable; 
and.  In  order  to  It,  to  raise  what 
money  he  pleases  in  the  three  nations, 
to  restrain  and  secure  what  persons 
he  suspects  to  be  disturbers  of  his 
army  and  command,  to  infiict  what 
punishment  he  pleases  upon  his  ene- 
mies, to  make  what  constitutions  he 
wiU  for  the  securing  of  these  forces, 
and  to  repeal  all  laws  that  are  against 
their  safety  and  quiet;  these  things 
are  natural  and  essential  to  a  General 
in  and  with  his  army,  which  will  be 
accounted  absurd  for  either  King  or 
Protector  of  England  to  do.  So  royal 
and  absolute  authority  in  the  hands  of 
an  honest  General  entrusted  for  and 
in  fellowship  with  the  whole  party  in 
a  caimcity  distinct  ftrom  the  nation's 
is  a  thing  worth  remembering. 

Nevertheless,  our  author  cannot  al- 
low government  to  rest  on  pure  force. 
There  must  be  in  it  some  distinguishing 
character  to  the  advantage  of  the  gov- 
erned. He  therefore  proceeds  to  argue 
that  It  was  Cromwell's  aim  "to  have  an 
honest  regiment,  then  an  honest  army, 
at  least  under  honest  oflacers."    It  was 
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t>wiiig  to  him,  therefore,  that  "the  hon- 
est people**— Cromwell  himself  would 
have  said  "the  godly  people"— had  "ob- 
tained an  outward  and  visible  power  in 
the  earth."  Without  him  that  honest 
party  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  into 
division  and  confusion.  "Therefore, 
you  have  reason  to  challenge  him  to  be 
Oeneral  of  all  the  force,  they  consist- 
ing by  him,  and  we  in  and  by  them." 

To  any  one  who  has  striven  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  OromwelFs  char- 
acter and  work,  the  historic  insight  dis- 
played in  these  passages  is.  Indeed, 
marvellous.  No  doubt  the  writer  has 
not  sounded  all  the  depths  of  the  Pro- 
tector's mind,  has  not  drawn  attention 
to  his  eagerness  to  throw  off  the  char- 
acter of  a  military  ruler,  has  not  done 
justice  to  the  popular  resistance  to 
military  rule  in  any  shape  or  form.  He 
has,  however,  seized  on  the  essential 
facts  o7  the  situation— the  establish- 
ment of  a  Puritan  oligarchy  by  means 
of  a  Puritan  army— or,  as  he  would 
prefer  to  say,  of  an  honest  oli- 
garchy by  means  of  an  honest 
army,  which  is  in  reality  the 
dominating  fact  of  the  Cromwellian 
Protectorate.  All  the  well-worn  com- 
ments on  Cromwell's  hostility  to  Par- 
liamentary institutions  may  be  Justified 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  do  not  touch  the  situ- 
ation as  it  existed  in  Cromwell's  own 
mind.  They  may  be  in  place  in  a  treat- 
ise on  constitutional  development.  They 
are  out  of  place  in  any  attempt  to  judge 
Cromwell  in  the  light  of  his  own  be- 
liefs. 

The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  crushing  exposure  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  Welsh  memo- 
rialists. It  would  take  up  far  too  much 
space  to  treat  this  part  of  the  pamphlet 
in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  notice  the 
averment  of  the  writer  that  the  Long 
Parliament,  when  once  It  had  broken 
with  the  king,  had  no  legal  right  or  au- 
thority whatever.    Its  whole  power  to 


govern  waa  derived  from  tlie  army 
that  supported  it  Were  it  not  for  the 
strength,  honor  and  success  of  the  army, 
that  which  we  call  Parliament,  Govern- 
ment and  Commonwealth  would  have 
been  made  Confederacy*  and  Rebellion. 
Those  who  set  up  may  pull  down,  and 
there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  Parliament  by  the  soldiers, 
or  in  the  subsequent  political  muta- 
tions under  the  same  authority.  Then 
comes  an  attack  on  the  constitution  of 
former  parliaments:— 

A  Parliament  la  a  worldly,  earthly 
constitution,  consisting  of  worldly 
mattei^-gentlemen  of  estates,  and 
chosen  by  [the]  People,  in  the  capacity 
only  of  poseessing  so  much  land,  with- 
out respect  at  all  had  in  Electors  or 
Elected  to  any  characters  of  Grace  or 
Anointing,  and,  therefore,  'tis  the  in- 
terest of  the  World  not  of  the  Baints; 
a  part  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  not  of 
the  Fifth;  the  strength  of  the  king- 
doDQS  of  this  world,  not  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ,  formed  by  custom  in 
the  dSirkness  and  enmity  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lig^t  and  wls<lom  of  Christ 

After  this  outburst  he  slips  back  into 
more  mundane  considerations.  Their 
demand  for-  a  free  parliament  he  tells 
the  Welshmen,  is  absurd  as  coming 
from  them,  seeing  that  "the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  the  nation,  are 
either  malignant  and  opposing  reforma- 
tion or  lately  offended  at  it  or  neutral 
or  sottishly  mindless  of  anything  but 
their  profit"  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  **honest  men"  were  allowed  to 
have  a  vote,  they  were  so  divided  into 
sects  and  parties,  and  therefore  so  cer- 
tain to  choose  ignorant  and  unworthy 
men  of  their  own  party,  that  a  parlia- 
ment elected  by  them  would  be  a  mere 
cave  of  the  contending  winds.  Such  a 
parliament  would  be  like  the  Beast  in 
Revelations,  which  did  rise  out  of  the 
sea,  the  people  of  this  nation  being  but 
a  muUitude  of  confused  tongues,  lan- 

a    probably  a  misprint  for  conspiracy. 
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guages  and  voices,  and  carried  this  way 
and  fhat  way  by  the  breath  and  spirits 
of  men. 

If  such  a  parliament  were  to  meet, 
would  "the  Dragon"— that  Is  to  say,  the 
army— give  them  his  power,  his  seat 
and  his  great  authority?  A  conflict 
there  must  be,  for  *'there  is  no  parlia- 
ment that  can  meet.  If  they  have  the 
courage  to  own  their  privileges,  but 
must  condemn  not  only  the  late  acts, 
but  the  very  power  and  being  of  the 
army  as  It  now  stands."A  free  parlia- 
ment was,  therefore,  impossible,  "for  If 
they  are  not  a  Beast  the  sword  will 
make  them  one,  and  drive  them  which 
way  It  please." 

As  for  right  to  govern,  it  belonged 
to  "honest  men,  who,  with  the  Jeopardy 
of  their  lives,  rescued  themselves  from 
slavery— by  a  birth  of  Providence— if 
I  may  so  call  It— whereby  they  are 
brought  forth  into  a  distinct  outward 
and  military  body,  and  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  so  of  the 
nation."  Then  comes  a  statement 
which  those  who  write  in  the  old  famil- 
iar strain  aibout  the  Major-Generals 
and  decimation  will  do  well  to  pon- 
der:— 

'Tis  a  thing  that  the  Protector  hath 
seemed  a  long  time  to  design,  and  that 
good  people  have  talked  of;  that  hon- 
est men  should  only  have  place  and 
power;  and  yet  now  we  have  it  we 
either  mind  it  not  or  know  not  which 
way  to  settle  it  I  do  heartily  wish 
that  we  understood  what  a  prize  we 
have  In  our  hand,  and  had  light  and 
judgment,  either  to  keep  it  justly  or 
resign  It  wisely. 

It  is  necessary  to  hurry  to  a  conclu- 
sion, or  we  might  linger  over  the  view 
that  it  was  a  sad  pity  that  the  Protec- 
tor had  sworn  to  the  Instrument,  and 
so  bound  himself  to  written  formulas; 
and  the  prediction  that  "these  withs 
and  new  cords  will  not  bind  Samson 
next  time  danger  is  upon  him,"  or  at 
the  whiter  dicta— '*l   question   whether 


that  saints,  as  saints,  are  fit  to  govern.*' 
'^Military  government,  as  ours  is,  knows 
no  form  of  law."  "I  question  whether 
the  trial  of  such  gentlemen  according 
to  the  fundamental  law  would  not  be 
to  them  a  fair  trial,  but  a  foul  one,  and, 
therefore,  the  Protector  chooses  a  fair 
imprisonment  rather  than  a  bloody 
trial,  not  willing  to  trust  their  lives  in 
the  hand  of  the  law,  a  judge  and  a 
Jury." 

The  sum  of  It  all  is  that  the  best  of 
governments  is  a  monarchy  acting  with 
the  advice  of  a  small  council,  and  also 
of  a  larger  one. 

And  we  judge  It  wisely  disposed  by 
Providence  into  such  hands  who  are 
large  in  their  spirits  to  comprehend 
and  take  into  employment  and  love  all 
sorts  of  honest  men,  whereby  the 
sword  Is  more  .^asy,  the  work  more 
secure,  and  greater  hopes  of  peace: 
whereas.  If  we  should  join  with  you 
to  get  the  sword  into  your  hands  the 
sword  will  be  the  sword  still,  and  in 
men*s  hands  of  narrower  spirits, 
which  would  make  it  more  dangerous 
and  more  crueL 

Was  this  ideal  of  a  Puritan  or  hon- 
est oligarchy  realized,  in  intention  at 
least,  in  the  system  of  the  Major-Gen- 
erals? I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was. 
There  has  been  a  natural  tendency  to 
confine  our  view  of  the  Major-Oenerals 
to  their  police-measures  against 
the  Royalists,  and  to  the  heavy  tax- 
ation they  imposed  on  the  king*8  parti- 
sans. There  is  another  side  to  their  ac- 
tivity, on  which  stress  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Rannie  in  a  contribution  to  the  Histori- 
cal Review  in  1895,  namely,  the  effort 
to  secure  social  reform  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  day.  It  was  In  their  time 
that  the  Cromwellian  idea  of  ejecting 
unworthy  ministers  from  their  bene- 
fices was  for  the  first  time  actually  en- 
forced. It  was  then  that  Pride  per- 
formed the  notable  feat  of  killing  bears 
with  his  own  hand.  It  was  then  that 
hundreds  of  inns  and  alehouses  were 
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suppreseed,  and  that  travellers  arriy> 
lug  In  London  on  Saturday  night  were 
not  allowed  admission  to  an  inn  unless 
they  would  engage  not  to  go  out  into 
the  streets  except  to  attend  divine  wor- 
ship, till  Monday  morning.  Who  shall  say 
to  what  extent  the  reaction  against  Puri- 
tanism was  fostered,  not  by  Puritan 
legislation,  but  by  the  actual  enforce- 
ment of  degrees  which  hitherto  had  sel- 
dom reached  the  stage  of  practice? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  gov- 
ernment by  Major-Generals  a  purely 
military  rule,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
constitutional  ideas?  The  fact  is  that 
the  memory  of  that  generation  fixed 
on  the  military  side  and  forgot  the  con- 
stitutional. Just  as  every  one  talked— 
as  they  talk  now— of  the  Protector  and 
said  nothing  about  his  council,  so  they 
talked  of  Major-Generals,  and  said 
nothing  about  the  commissioners  asso- 
ciated with  them.  The  Major-General 
no  doubt  was,  so  to  speak,  the  noun- 
substantive;  and  the  commissioners  the 
noun-adjective.  Yet  the  one  W€Ui  in- 
complete without  the  other.  The  sys- 
tem transferred  to  the  counties  w^ 
almost  identical  with  the  one  accepted 
in  the  centre  of  the  national  govern- 
ment It  was  a  Gromwellian  oligarchy 
stiffened  by  its  dependence  on  an  en- 
ergetic soldier,  accustomed  to  the  man- 
agement of  men,  and  having  ideas  of 
government  which  his  colleagues  had 
been  selected  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out.  The  main  difficulty  lay  not  with 
the  counties,  but  with  the  corporations. 
How  Cromwell  proposed  to  deal  with 
corporations  by  the  erection  of  a  Grom- 
wellian oligarchy  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Round  in  The  Nineteenth  Gentury 
for  December  last.  His  paper,  inter- 
esting and  important  in  itself,  is  much 
more  Interesting  and  important  if  read 
in  the  light  of  surrounding  events. 

MaJor-€^enerals  and  commissioners, 
however,  failed  to  secure    acceptance, 

Tbe  OoBtwmponiiy   Rerlew. 


and  passed  into  the  limbo  of  Crom- 
well's failures.  For  there  was  substi- 
tuted the  new  constitution  accepted  by 
Parliament  in  1657.  Here,  at  last,  it 
may  be  said  we  are  on  firm  constitu- 
tional ground.  Parliament  has  re- 
gained its  power,  its  right  of  voting 
supplies,  of  forbidding  the  exclusion  of 
elected  members  by  the  mere  will  of 
the  Council,  and  so  forth.  Yet,  even 
when  tSromwell  had  secured  a  means 
of  re-establishing  his  darling  system, 
the  Gromwellian  oligarchy  was  now  to 
be  looked  for  less  in  the  Council  than 
in  the  House  of  Lcurds.  That  body  was 
deliberately  organized  with  the  inten- 
tion of  checking  the  errors  of  the  peo- 
ple. After  the  Protector  had  once  nom- 
inated its  members  from  amongst  his 
leading  supporters,  no  new  member 
could  take  his  seat  without  the  consent 
of  the  House,  so  that  if  any  future  Pro- 
tector should  think  of  creating  peers— 
as  a  Queen  afterwards  did  after  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht— in  order  to  bring 
that  House  into  conformity  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  sitting  mem- 
bers could  reject  them,  and  thereby  de- 
fy all  the  vehemency  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  even  if  it  had  the  nation  be- 
hind it  That  such  a  scheme  should  have 
been  adopted  sounds  like  midsummer- 
madness.  That  it  was  so  adopted 
shows  that  Cromwell,  even  in  accepting 
constitutional  in  the  place  of  military 
rule,  battled  to  the  last  for  that  Puritan 
oligarchy  without  which  his  govern- 
ment was  doomed.  We  may  condemn, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  line  of 
thought  which  considered  the  mainten- 
ance of  such  a  system  possible.  We 
have  no  right  to  charge  Cromwell  with 
conscious  tyranny  and  law-breaking, 
because  he  strove,  with  the  utmost  ver- 
satility, to  mould  his  government  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  place  it  above  the 
waves  of  popular  discontent 

Samuel  R,  Gardiner, 
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'THE  BEST  HUNDRED  BOOKS  FOB  CHILDREN.' 


The  list  of  one  handred  books  for 
children,  Just  compiled  bj  the  united 
efforts  of  nearly  a  thousand  readers  of 
the  Daily  News,  is  interesting,  but  It 
Is  hardly  admirable.  This  list  has  been 
used  by  the  judges  as  their  touchstone 
In  judging  the  prise  of  £10;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  competition,  the 
award  was  to  go  to  the  sender  of  the 
list  which  approximated  to  it  most 
nearly. 

First,  of  this  pl6H9cUe  list  It  is  in- 
teresting, because  it  shows  what  nearly 
a  thousand  readers  regard  as  (here  we 
quote  the  Daily  News'  original  an- 
nouncement) the  **Best  Hundred  Books 
for  Children,  selected  with  the  imme- 
diate object  of  furnishing  suggestions 
which  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  the 
corporation  of  West  Ham  in  a  most  ex- 
cellent scheme  which  they  have  on  foot: 
the  establishment  of  a  Children's  Li- 
brary for  the  use  of  their  borough." 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  competition  ail  com- 
petitors were  constituted  literary  ad- 
visers, so  to  speak,  to  the  West  Ham 
authorities.  They  were  not  asked  to 
determine  what  are  now  the  most  fMjm^ 
lor  books  in  the  nursery.  They  were 
asked  to  advise  aa  to  what  books  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children  by 
a  responsible  body,  anxious  to  form  a 
good  library  for  children. 

Here,  then,  is  the  pUbiacite  list  with 
the  number  of  votes  given  to  each 
book: 

Robinson  Crusoe,  921 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  877 

Alice  In  Wonderland,  867 

Tom  Brown'9  Schooldays,  881 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  824 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  807 

Little  Women,  767 

Arabian  Nights,  730 

Little   Lord    Fauntleroy,  727 


Alice    Through     the 


from 


Looking- 

723 
712 
Shake- 

706 
705 
705 
091 
670 
660 
632 
676 
620 
617 
606 


Waterbabies, 
Lamb's    Tales 

speare, 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
Treasure  Island, 
Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
Ivanhoe, 

Gulliver'a  Travels, 
Westward  Ho! 
Jungle  Book, 
Wide  Wide  World. 
JSsop's  Fables, 
Heroes, 

Heireward  the  Wake,  488 

Masterman  Ready,  484 

Jackanaipes,  467 

Carrots,  460 

Brie,  427 

Kidnapped,  406 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  882 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  866 

Story  of  a  Short  Life,  856 

The  Talisman,  849 

XitUe  Men,  844 

Blue  Fairy  Book,  841 

Black  Beauty,  337 

Saint  Winifred's,  886 
Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,    335 

Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  331 

Stories  from  Homer,  328 

King  Solomon's  Mines,  327 
Children  of  the  New  Forest,     322 

The  Rose  and  the  Rhig,  320 

David  Copperfield,  315 
A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing,  306 
Twenty      Thousand      Leagues 

under  the  Sea,  302 

The  Daisy  Chain,  301 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  289 

Tanglewood  Tales,  287 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  284 

Uncle  Remus,  283 

Coral  Island,  282 

Second  Jungle  Book,  280 

Parables  from  Nature,  278 
At    the    Back    of    the    North 

Wind,  277 

Jessica's  First  Prayer,  275 

Don  Quixote,  273 
A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes,       270 
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Boy'0  Own  Annual,  265 

Ministering  ChUdren,  261 

Red  F&lry  Book,  258 

ChUd's  Garden  of  Verse.  254 
Round   the    World    in    Bighty 

Days,  252 

Good  Wives,  245 

Feats  on  the  Fiord,  244 

Lamplights,  243 

Loma  Doone,  243 
From     Ix>g     Cabin     to     White 

House,  241 

The  Cuckoo  Clock,  236 

The  Littie  Duke,  236 

Dickens's  Christmas  Books,  235 

Helen's  Babies,  234 

Longfellow's  Poems,  230 

Oliver  Twist,  230 

Scott's  Poems,  221 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  216 

Fairyland  of  Science,  215 

Vice  Versa,  213 

In  the  Days  of  Bruce,  212 

Heir  of  Bedcliffe,  211 

Queechy,  210 
Fifth  Form  at  St  Dominic's,    206 

Three  Midshipmen,  206 

Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest,  205 

Kenilworth,  205 

Peter  Simple,  208 

Misunderstood,  202 

Sweetheart  Travellers,  201 

Child's  History  of  Bngland,  200 

Christmas  Carol,  200 

Sandford  and  Merton,  199 
The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,    198 

Christie's  Old  Organ,  197 

Six  1o  Sixteen,  197 

Pickwick  Papers,  192 

Jan.  o'  the  Windmill,  191 

A  Gentleman  of  France,  190 

Girl's  Own  Annual,  185 

Voyage  of  the  "Sunbeam,"  185 

Quentin  Durward,  183 

Little  Meg's  Children,  179 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
list  is  the  enormous  dominance  of  fic- 
tion. No  fewer  than  eighty-nine  of  the 
books  named  come  under  this  head. 
Thus,  only  eleven  books  are  left  to  rep- 
resent science,  travel,  biography,  po- 
etry, natural  history,  and  what  not  A 
pretty  commentary  on  the  wisdom 
of  tlie  many-headed!  The  conviction 
grows  that  this  "standard"  list  reveals 


simply  the  books  which  are  believed  to 
be  mo%%  popular  with  children.  Indeed, 
we  are  disposed  to  accept  it  as  a  fairly 
veracious  statement  of  the  obvious 
reading-tastes  of  the  nursery.  But  as 
on  advisory  document  compiled  for 
transmission  to  West  Ham  the  list  is  a 
failure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  al- 
ready reached  West  Ham;  and  Mr.  A. 
Cotgreave,  of  the  West  Ham  Library, 
has  given  his  views  upon  it.  These  are 
just  what  we  should  have  anticipated. 
Mr.  Cotgreave  feels  "bound  to  say  that, 
after  due  consideration,  I  believe  that 
the  larger  number  would  more  merit 
the  title  of  popular  than  of  best"  Mr. 
Cotgreave  holds  and  we  agree  with  him 
that  a  children's  library— formed  as  any 
such  library  should  be,  with  a  ming- 
ling of  sympathy  and  sagacity— ought 
to  include  "  a  fair  proportion  of  inter- 
esting and  simple  works  of  a  higher 
order  than  mere  story-books."  He 
adds,  "I  therefore  regret  to  see  how  en- 
tirely these  instructive  books  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  competition  lists  from 
which  your  analysis  is  made."  Certain- 
ly nothing  would  be  a  lamer  action  on 
the  part  of  the  West  Ham  authorities 
than  the  adoption  of  the  Daily  News' 
pUtH$oite  selection— a  selection  for 
which,  of  course,  our  contemporary  is 
not  responsible.  To  dismiss  it  it  con- 
tains: 89  stories,  4  books  of  poetry,  2 
books  of  science,  1  book  of  travels,  1 
biography,  3  annuals  (mainly  fiction). 

We  now  come  to  the  list  which— by 
approximating  most  closely  to  the 
plebiscite  list- has  taken  the  prize.  It 
was  sent  in  by  Miss  May  Price  Wil- 
liams, and  its  agreement  with  the  stan- 
dard list  is  represented  by  the  fraction 
61-100;  that  is  to  say,  it  names  61  books 
which  are  approved  by  the  united  wis- 
dom of  all  the  competitors,  and  39 
books  which  are  not  so  ratified.  It  is 
on  these  39  that  we  at  once  concentrate 
our  attention,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  competitor,  who  has 
shown  by  at  least  61  inclusions,  that 
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t>ein  flame,all  native  government  which 
resisted  the  movement  being  first  swept 
out  of  the  path.  It  is  not  probable  tiiat 
the  movement  would  spread  farther. 
It  is  Imrred  southwards  by  tribes  still 
pagan,  Arabia  never  obeys  any  initia- 
tive but  her  own,  and  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment would  feel  only  jealousy  of  an 
outburst  which,  if  defeated,  would  cost 
it  all  influence  in  Africa,  and  if  success- 
ful, might  evolve  a  rival,  and  perhaps 
hostile  Khalifate.  Turks  are  not  loved 
by  other  Mussulman  races,  nor  do  they 
love  them.  As  to  India,  where  Mr. 
Threlfall,  we  see,  expects  commotion, 
the  only  powerful  Mussulman  Prince 
is  a  Shah  of  the  Persian  kind,  and  the 
general  Mussulman  population,  besides 
accepting  its  guidance  from  Mecca,  is 
greatly  hampered  by  its  geographical 
position,  scattered  as  it  is  everywhere 
among  Hindoos.  The  Mahommedans, 
when  vivified  by  a  descent  of  their 
more  energetic  co-religionists  from  the 
north,  have  twice  conquered  India,  but 
at  this  moment  all  the  fighting  races, 
Sikh,  Ghoorka,  and  Mahratta,  are  Hin- 
doo. The  great  Indian  insurrection, 
whenever  it  comes— and  it  may  not 
come  for  a  century,  or  may  never  come 
—will  be,  we  think,  like  the  Mutiny,  an 
explosion  of  Asiatic  rather  than  relig- 
ious feeling. 

As  to  the  direction  of  the  movement 
it  is  most  difllcult  to  form  an  opinion. 
The  line  of  least  resistance  would  be 
southwards,  the  Senoussi  ordering  his 
followers  to  conquer  practically  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa  from  Libya  to 
the  Congo,  and  consolidating  the  dozen 
or  so  half-'Mussulman  States  which  ex- 
ist there  into  one  enormous  monarchy. 
This  would,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best 
direction  for  the  interests  of  Europe, 
for  she  would  have  ample  time  to  ar- 
range her  defence,  and  might  even,  if 
the  Senoussi  were  an  able  ruler,  ar- 
range with  him  some  endurable  mo6,uB 
vix>efM,  On  the  other  hand,  every  Arab 
in  the  world,  whether  pure4)looded  or 
Tt»  SpMUtor. 


half -blooded,  regards  Egypt  as  a  treas- 
ure house  which  properly  belongs  to 
him,  and  the  Desert  forces,  urged  by  the 
hope  of  plunder,  may,  through  the  Hin- 
terland of  Barca,  precipitate  themselves 
upon  the  Nile.  The  fear  of  England  is. 
however,  on  all  the  tribes  of  Central 
Africa.      The  French  have  been  ene- 
mies of  the  Senoussi  for  forty  years., 
and  the  impulse  which,  in    the   early 
Middle  Ages,  drove  the  Arabs  steadily 
westward  till  they  were  stopped  by  the 
Atlantic  may  impel  them  again.    The 
Senoussi  has  scores  of    thousands    of 
disciples  in  Tunis.  Algeria,  and  Morocco., 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  storuk 
would  first  of  all  burst  in  that  direction., 
the  effort  being  to  overwhelm  all  three.. 
and  so  recover  the  whole  of  the  ancient. 
(Mahommedan   Empire   within    Africa. 
In  other  words,  the  French,  who  in  Al- 
geria and  Tunis  are  always  holding  a 
wolf  by  the  ears,  would  have  to  endure 
the  fury  of  the  first  onset,  and  perhaps 
for  a  moment  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 
We    should,  however,    have   to  assist 
them  in  withstanding  it,  first  because 
the  cause  would    be    that  of   Europe 
against  barbarism,   and   secondly   be- 
cause a  revived  Moorish  Empire,  hold- 
ing the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Barca  to  Mogador.  would 
soon  make  Egypt  untenable  by   any 
white  man.    These,  however,  are  spec- 
ulations  for   the   future;   the   present 
necessity  is  only  to  warn  Europe  that 
five  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Medi- 
terranean a  mighty  doud  is  gathering 
which  any  day  may  burst  over  North 
Africa  and  force  Europe  either  to  aban- 
don its  possessions  and  its  hopes  in  that . 
vast  region  or  to  maintain  them  by  the 
sword.      We  cannot  do    anything    to 
avert  the  storm,  but  the  stronger  and 
more  perfect  our  force  of  artillery  is  in 
Egypt  the  less  we  shall  be  taken  by 
surprise.    Brave  as  the  followers  of  the 
Senoussi  may  be.  they  are  not  likely  to  - 
prove  the  superiors  of  Sikhs. 
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Africa,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  con- 
verts whom  the  Arab  missionaries  have 
for  the  last  sixty  years  been  making 
among  the  negro  tribes.  The  slaves  in 
particular  have,  it  is  said,  been  spec- 
ially addressed,  and  have  accepted  the 
faith  with  eagerness  as  promising  them 
a  new  dignity  as  well  as  a  chance  of 
freedom.  Negroes  once  converted  to 
Islam,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  the 
Hausas,  become  fine  soldiers;  and  all 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  a  distance  of  at  least 
twelve  hundred  miles  into  the  interior, 
the  blacks  are  affiliating  themselves  to 
the  society  of  -which  the  Senoussi  is 
the  head.  It  is  believed  upon  evidence 
which  will  one  day  startle  Europe  that 
the  Senoussi  gives  absolute  orders  to 
twenty  millions  of  followers,  to  whom 
his  army  of  missionaries— there  are  fif- 
teen hundred  of  them,  iMr.  Threlfall 
says  In  the  Nineteenth  Century— are 
continually  adding  proselytes.  All  these 
men  accept  Mahommedanism  in  its 
Wahabee  form— that  is,  practically  In 
its  original  form— as  a  religion  licen- 
tious in  some  respects,  but  strictly  as- 
cetic in  others,  propagandist  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  with  the  thought 
for  central  dogma  that  to  die  fighting 
the  infidel  is  the  one  certain  expiation 
that  cleanses  from  all  sin.  liarge  sec- 
tions of  the  tribes  are  well  armed, 
though  only  with  scimitars  and  rifles— 
at  least  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of 
modem  artillery— and  all  are  filled  at 
once  with  the  fierce  Mahommedan 
pride,  which  is  like  no  other  pride,  be- 
cause no  other  has  the  support  of  a 
revelation,  and  with  an  irremovable 
dread  and  detestation  of  the  white 
races.  Whether  this  is  quite  shared  by 
the  pure  negroes,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, is  doubtful;  but  that  it  is  felt 
by  the  half-caste  Arabs  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  the  negro,  when  converted, 
takes  from  them  his  teaching.  No  one, 
we  believe,  who  has  really  studied  the 
subject  now  questlonB  that  if  the  Sen- 


oussi gave  the  signal  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  swordsmen  and  rifie- 
bearers  would  precipitate  themselves 
upon  the  Europeans  and  the  Turks, 
who  between  them  hold  North  Africa. 
The  time  of  the  outburst  is,  of  course, 
uncertain,  but  many  reasons  forbid  the 
supposition  that  there  will  be  long  de- 
lay. The  Senoussi,  who  was  recognized 
as  absolute  chief  forty  years  ago,  has 
been  extending  his  power  and  making 
preparations  for  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod, and  if  he  is  to  do  anything  in  his 
lifetime  he  must  proclaim  the  Jehad 
very  soon.  The  destruction  of  the 
Mahdi  has,  it  is  believed,  at  once  irri- 
tated and  relieved  him,  while  bringing 
a  large  accession  of  force  to  his  stan- 
dard by  the  extinction  of  all  religious 
authority  in  Africa  other  than  his  own. 
His  followers  grow  weary  with  wait- 
ing, they  are  aware  In  some  dim  way, 
that  Europe  is  unceasingly  pressing 
forward,  on  the  Nile,  on  the  Zambesi, 
on  the  Niger,  on  the  Congo,  and  they 
see  that  even  the  Shereefian  throne,  to 
them  a  great  throne,  is  shaking  under 
the  pressure.  They  would  rather,  per- 
haps, wait  for  a  great  European  con- 
vulsion, but  the  patience  even  of  Orien- 
tals has  limits,  and  incidents  occurring 
in  the  far  Hinterland  of  Africa  of 
which  Europe  knows  nothing  may  at 
any  moment  give  the  necessary  im- 
petus to  chiefs  who  believe  with  all 
their  hearts  that  God  can  give  them 
the  victory  as  easily  to-day  as  any  num- 
ber of  years  hence.  There  is  unrest 
among  all  Mahommedans,  a  fierce  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  losing,  and  a 
decision  that  the  hour  has  arrive 
they  must  fight  or  disappear  i 
more  sudden  and  more  widely 
than  Europeans  believe.  The  f 
der  once  given  would  be  dist 
from  missionary  to  missionary.  ^ 
nothing  to  do  but  assemble  ii 
with  a  month's  commissariat,  a 
few  weeks  all  North  Africa  thi 
belt  fifteen  hundred  miles  deep 
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ordered  grace  and  sweetness,  is  not 
necessarily  a  "stone  yard,"  a  mechan- 
ic's playground,  a  Dutchman's  fad;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  art  imply  a  wilderness. 
On  one  side  there  is  the  disciple  of  Na- 
ture, to  whom  the  plumb-line,  the 
shears,  and  the  foot-rule  are  anathema; 
on  the  other  there  is  the  trained  artist, 
with  his  quick  sensibility  and  rever- 
ence for  the  antique  beauty  of  a  state- 
lier time,  to  whom  a  garden  represents 
Nature  glorified  by  its  passage  through 
man*s  mind— the  living  memorial  of 
a  dead  past  To  one  the  "immortal 
Brown"  is  the  apostle  of  a  nobler  and 
a  living  creed.  To  the  other  he  is  a  bar- 
barian, who  would  wheel  away  the  very 
gods  of  Greece. 

Happily,  the  dispute  is  none  of  ours. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  walk  with 
Bacon  and  Temple  and  Bvel3rn  among 
their  pleached  alleys,  dappled  with 
tender  gloom,  nor  to  appraise  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  swept  away  their 
work.  It  is  to  Nature,  a  more  exact- 
ing mistress  than  either,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  homage.  The  true 
gardener  must  possess  the  attributes  of 
both  the  poet  and  the  artist;  and  ac- 
cordingly both  factions  have  laid  claim 
to  their  advocacy.  Milton,  Herrick, 
Herbert,  and  Donne  are  suffused  with 
garden  imagery.  But  before  we  de- 
scend to  Thomson,  as  the  propounder  of 
a  naturalistic  style,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  among  the  woods  and 
by  the  streams  that  Chaucer  and  many 
another  English  bard  loved  to  go  a- 
maying.  Gainsborough's  school  un- 
doubtedly had  its  Influence;  but  the 
landscape  gardeners— pioneers  of  the 
Wild  Garden— cannot  boast  of  having 
infected  the  national  taste  with  their 
love  of  scenery.  For,  co-existing  with 
the  extreme  of  artificiality  in  garden 
craft,  there  ever  lingered  in  the  English 
character  the  love  of  woodland,  flower 
and  field.  Our  climate  may  be  toujoura 
affreux,  but  it  is  favorable  to  scenic 


effect  •'There  are  loftier  scenes,"  as 
Hawthorne  says,  "in  many  countries 
than  the  best  that  England  can  show; 
but  for  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
smallest  object  that  lies  under  Its  gen- 
tle gloom  and  sunshine  there  is  no 
scenery  like  it  anywhere." 

Before  passing  to  the  general  consid- 
eration of  our  subject  we  must  notice 
one  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the 
swelling  tide  of  garden  literature.  The 
pleasant  scenes  which  the  author  of 
"Wood  and  Garden"  conjures  up  before 
her  readers'  eyes  have  the  merit  of 
realism,  being  a  record  of  work 
achieved.  The  catalogue  of  failures,  of 
which  works  of  this  nature  too  often 
consist,  may  provide  amusement  to 
some  and  afford  a  warning  to  others. 
But  they  suggest  the  inquiry.  Why  not 
subordinate  your  hopes  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  you  have  to  work? 
Success  is,  on  the  whole,  a  healthier 
diet  than  disappointment  Miss  Jekyll 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  influence 
which  Mr.  Boblnsou's  publications 
have  exercised  upon  the  art  of  garden- 
ing; yet,  while  disclaiming  any  desire 
to  rival  the  pkmt-lore  collected  in  his 
works,  she  gives  horticultural  hints 
which  the  tyro  will  welcome  and  the 
expert  will  not  despise. 

The  assumption  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  the  dreary  formalism  of  the 
interregnum  is  to  bury  the  dead  past 
too  summarily.  It  ignores  the  caprice 
of  fashion,  against  which  even  a  thing 
of  beauty  cannot  strive  successfully. 
The  value  of  varieties  is  in  no  way 
called  in  question  by  suggesting  that 
a  novelty  is  not  necessarily  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  type,  while  it  is  very  com- 
monly Inferior  in  hardihood.  There  is 
true  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  in 
Miss  Jekyirs  work,  and  there  is  a  clear 
perception  of  the  fact  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  gardener  makes  this  his  aim, 
he  will  contribute  to  the  world's  happi- 
ness and  to  the  restfulness  of  his  own 
spirit      "Sweet  peas  on  tiptoe  for  a 
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iUght"  need  not  be  grown  prosaically 
between  rows  of  sticks;  and  if  "the  rul- 
ing grace"  that  tended  Shelley's  garden 
was  too  ethereal  for  mortal  imitation, 
her  spirit  still  haunts  the  gardener's 
ideal. 

The  reaction  against  the  traditional 
formal  garden  set  in  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In- 
creased formality— and  that  often  of  a 
vulgar  and  puerile  character— had  come 
in  the  train  of  the  Dutch  dynasty.  The 
work  of  the  great  masters  of  their 
craft  had  been  debased  in  its  passage 
through  feeble  hands,  and  fell  a  ready 
prey  to  the  destructive  criticism  which 
was  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  Horace 
Walpole  had  little  difficulty  in  bringing 
ridicule  upon  the  taste  which  conde- 
scended to  embellish  our  gardens  with 
^'giants,  animals,  monsters,  coats  of 
arms,  mottoes  In  yew,  box  and  holly." 
These  were  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
London  gardeners  of  the  day,  wlio  dealt 
in  "fine-cut  greens  and  dipt  yews  in 
the  shape  of  birds,  dogs,  men,  and 
ships."  Pope  lent  the  aid  of  his  rail- 
lery, and  the  tribe  of  critics  and  essay- 
ists extolled  the  charms  of  Nature, 
which  were  not  powerful  enough,  how- 
ever, to  entice  them  from  their  congen- 
ial coffee-houses.  The  world  seems  to 
have  grown  captious  and  to  have  out- 
lived its  enthusiasms  as  we  contrast  the 
well-poised  phrases  of  Addison  with  the 
Joyous  outburst  of  Gerarde:  "Go  for- 
warde  in  the  name  of  God;  graffe,  set, 
plant,  nourishe  up  trees  in  every  corner 
of  your  ground." 

Revolution  was  in  the  ahr.  There  was 
a  craving  for  deliverance  from  dog- 
matic laws.  Had  the  apostles  of  free- 
dom been  prepared  with  a  new  and 
positive  faith  to  take  the  place  of  that 
from  which  they  emancipated  them- 
selves, all  might  have  been  welL  But 
80  intent  were  they  upon  destruction 
that  irretrievable  mischief  had  been 
wrought  before  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion could  be  undertaken.    Opening  out. 


pulling  down,  and  levelling  were  their 
'watchwords;  and  the  result  was  the 
bare  even  surface  which  taxed  all  the 
ingenuity  of  those  who  undertook  tp 
repahr  their  errors.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new 
ideas  were  hailed.  Brown— acclaimed 
"the  immortal"  by  his  contemporaries 
—was  their  chief  exponent  To  him 
and  his  coadjutor  Kent  is  due  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  the  most  finished 
specimens  of  formal  garden  craft 
which  ever  adorned  a  country. 

A  little  more  Nature  might  have  been 
admissible,  but  not  the  drastic  remedy 
of  wheeling  away  terraces  and  walls, 
and  laying  open  the  "garden  enclosed" 
as  a  foreground  to  the  distant  land- 
scape. When  this  change  had  been  ef- 
fected it  was  found  too  often  that  the 
landscape  was  not  Nature.  It  bore  the 
mark  of  man's  handicraft— the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  it  was  of  a  coarser 
character.  It  needs  the  kindly  HHtnweh 
of  an  American  to  find  sanctity,  as 
Hawthorne  did,  in  an  English  turnip- 
field.  It  was  quickly  discovered  that 
our  forefathers  valued  a  screen  for 
other  reasons  besides  the  peaceful  se- 
clusion which  it  afforded.  Hence  arose 
the  necessity  of  making  Nature.  RodLS, 
mounds  and  lakes  had  to  be  improvised, 
which  failed  of  their  effect  because 
they  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings. Expenditure  the  most  lav- 
ish, and  taste  the  most  consummate, 
can  never  cure  what  we  term  Nature's 
defects. 

That  our  gardens  were  not  more  en- 
threly  wrecked  in  their  transition  from 
Art  to  that  parody  of  Nature  which 
was  substituted  for  it  is  due  to  the  gen- 
ius and  perseverance  of  Humphrey 
Repton.  It  is  indicative  of  his  liberal 
mind  that  having  begun  by  blessing  he 
came  near  to  cursing.  He  inveighs 
bitterly  against  the  puerilities  perpe- 
trated by  Brown,  whose  habit  it  was 
to  destroy  the  natural  contour  of  the 
ground  by  lowering  every  hillock  and 
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filling  every  hollow,  and  who— snch 
was  his  penchant  for  what  In  this  sense 
may  be  properly  termed  "artificial  wat- 
er"—ventured  to  excavate  his  lakes 
without  any  regard  to  the  naturalness 
of  the  situation.  Repton's  philosophic 
mind  divined  that  the  old  must  be 
blended  with  the  new.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  teach  Nature  better  ways,  he 
took  her  into  partnership.  His  catholic 
taste  appeals  to  us  from  his  pages.  His 
drawings.  In  which  a  plan  of  the  new 
grounds  fits  over  the  old— with  spaces 
cut  out  to  show  such  portions  as  were 
to  be  retained— prove  that,  like  every 
true  gardener,  he  had  a  picture  of  the 
future  in  liis  mind's  eye. 

How  difficult  was  his  task  may  be 
gathered  from  the  frequent  references 
to  the  obstacles  which  he  encountered. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  appre- 
ciating his  work,  that  his  best  designs 
were  often  marred  by  the  mischievous 
intervention  of  his  patrons.  Not  un- 
naturally he  demurs  to  the  dictum  that 
one  who  is  always  on  the  spot  must 
know  best  If  so,  a  constant  attendant 
is,  in  time  of  need,  a  better  adviser 
than  a  physician.  In  the  advertise- 
ment, which  explains  the  scope  of  his 
treatise,  published  in  1803,  he  says:— 

So  difficult  is  the  application  of  any 
rules  of  Art  to  the  works  of  Nature 
that  I  do  not  presume  to  give  this 
Book  any  higher  title  than  "Observa- 
tions tending  to  establish  fixed  Princi- 
ples, in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing." 

And  he  adds:— 

In  every  other  polite  art  there  are 
certain  established  rules  or  general 
principles  to  which  the  professor  may 
appeal  in  eupport  of  his  opinion;  but 
in  Landscape  Gardening  every  one  de- 
livers hte  sentiments  or  displays  his 
taste  as  whim  or  caprice  may  dictate, 
without  having  studied  the  subject 

To  prove  that  Art  and  Nature  are  not 


Irreconcilable,  it  may  suffice  to  summon 
one  typical  witness,  of  whose  inborn 
sensitiveness  to  every  phase  and  mood 
of  Nature  it  were  superfiuous  to  speak. 
Read  Wordsworth's  idea  of  a  garden, 
and  mark  how  fairly  he,  who  in  garden 
craft  was  the  equal  of  Bacon  and  Eve- 
lyn, could  hold  the  balance  between 
the  rival  schools.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Myers,  he  says:— 

Laying  out  grounds,  as  it  is  called^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  liberal  Art  in 
some  6ort  like  poetry  and  painting, 
and  its  object  is  or  ought  to  be  to 
move  the  affections  under  the  control 
of  good  sense,  that  is,  of  the  best  and 
wisest;  but  speaking  with  more  pre- 
cision, if  is  to  assist  Nature  In  moving 
the  affections  of  those  who  have  the 
deepest  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature. 

We  have  noted  the  disestablishment 
which  overtook  the  old  English  garden 
—reform  degenerating  into  iconoclasm; 
the  attempts,  always  unavailing,  to 
reconstitute  the  past;  the  chaos  which 
ensued.  We  are  still  in  the  transition 
state,  but  that  is  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Good  may  come  of  evil,  but  it  behooves 
us  to  remember  that  the  break-up  of  a 
system  leaves  us  the  difficult  task  of 
reconstruction  without  the  aid  of  rules. 
The  wondrous  enthusiasm  which  shed 
its  glamor  over  the  garden  in  Eliza- 
bethan days  has  not  spent  itself. 
In  our  sober  English  fashion  we  stilt 
love  flowers,  though  our  praise  take^ 
something  of  that  saddened  tone  which 
is  appropriate  to  a  disillusioned  era. 
In  the  garden^  at  least  there  is  no  room 
for  despondency.  The  world's  floral 
treasures  which  have  been  poured  so 
lavishly  upon  us  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  horticulturist  at  any  rate,  may 
view  with  complacency  the  opening  up 
of  China  and  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth. 

The  man  of  the  world  will  see  in  all 
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this  noChlDg  but  the  swing  of  fashloi^B 
pendnlum.  But  there  are  epidemics  of 
sentiment  as  well  as  of  disease,  which 
haTe  to  be  redconed  with.  The  weari- 
ness of  life,  which  is  affected  by  many, 
is  felt  in  all  its  reality  by  the  few.  Man 
carries  with  him  a  double  nature:  the 
civilisation  of  centuries  co-exists  with 
prlmltiye  savagery.  The  stronger  the 
character  the  greater  the  impulse  to- 
wards reversion.  Minds  of  a  primitive 
type  decline  to  be  "lulled  by  the  singer 
of  an  empty  day;*'  the  trim  paths  of 
life  irritate  them.  Sucti  men  as  Rous- 
aeau,  Gautier,  and  Thoreau  might  well 
be  credited  with  this  "yearning  towards 
wildness.''  But  Cowley  spoke  for 
others  besides  himself  when  he  desired 
that  his  garden  should  be— 

Painted  o'er  with  Nature's  hand,   not 
Art's. 

In  the  polished  and  decorous  Addi- 
son we  find  an  even  more  unexpected 
advocate:— 

"I  have  often."  he  says,  "looked  upon 
it  as  a  piece  of  happiness  that  I  have 
never  fallen  into  any  of  these  fantas- 
tical tastes,  nor  esteemed  anything  the 
more  for  its  being  uncommon  and  hard 
to  be  met  with.  For  this  reason  I  look 
upon  the  whole  country  In  springtime 
as  a  spacious  garden,  and  make  as 
many  visits  to  a  spot  of  daisies,  or  a 
baok  of  violets,  as  a  florist  does  to  his 
borders  or  parterres." 

This  is,  however,  no  disparagement 
of  a  garden.  Bums  took  his  walk  to 
see  the  linnet's  nest  and  the  rosebud 
bending  its  thorny  stalk.  We  would 
not  outrage  his  artistic  sense  by  turn- 
ing his  wild  rose  into  a  standard  bud- 
ded with  different  varieties  of  the 
flower;  nor  would  we  affront  Addison's 
<!ultured  taste  'by  overlaying  Nature 
with  Art  Who  would  not  sympathize 
with  Juvenal's  lament  over  Bgeria's 
fountain  "prisoned  in  marble,"  or  with 
Byron's  delight  at  seeing  the  flowers 


and  ivy  once  more  asserting  their 
claim?  If  Nature  is  at  times  coerced, 
she  revenges  herself  with  a  sweet  wil- 
fulness. Many  a  ruin  looks  fairer  in  its 
decay  than  when  it  left  the  builder's 
hands.  The  Ck>losseum.  'before  the 
archseologlsts  Intervened,  harbored 
four  hundred  and  twenty  species  of 
plants.  Shelley  tells  us  how  he  found 
the  inspiration  of  "Prometheus  Un- 
bound" "among  the  flowering  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
shrubs  and  trees"  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Baths  of  Garacalla.  This 
is  Nature's  method,  and  man,  if  he  is 
wise,  will  enter  into  partnership  with 
her  rather  than  competition. 

Those  who  sigh  for  primitive  wlld- 
ness  must  seek  it  elsewhere  than  in 
cultivated  England.  The  very  aspect  of 
our  woods  has  changed.  The  forests 
among  which  our  British  ancestors 
wandel^  were  of  oak,  birch,  alder, 
and  mountain-ash.  The  plane,  elm, 
poplar  and  chestnut  were  unknown  to 
them,  and  they  never  heard  the  bees 
drowsing  among  the  lime  blossom.  Ad- 
dison would  have  found  the  pleasure 
of  his  walk  enhanced  if,  besides  the 
cowslips  and  daffodils,  which  were  the 
object  of  his  quest,  he  had  found  the 
indigenous  plants  of  some  other  coun- 
try, or  the  flowers  of  another  clime. 
The  Scotchman  in  his  exile  loved  his 
thistle,  though  it  was  not  indigenous; 
and  Cromwell  was  Indebted  to  the 
American  forest  for  his  bergamots. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
many  a  little  clearing  will  be  met  with 
which  recalls  Virgil's  exquisite  picture 
of  the  wild  garden  and  its  lilies,  under 
the  rocky  heights  of  OQbalia.  The  twice 
flowering  roses  of  Psestum  would  not 
have  bloomed  among  the  violets  unless 
some  hand  had  placed  them  there.  All 
that  the  fastidious  eye  demands  is 
that  nature  should  not  be  made  ridicu- 
lous by  the  introduction  of  incongruoos 
elements  or  by  inharmonious  juxtaposi- 
tion.     In  her  own  domain  she  must 
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reign  supreme,  under  condition  that  she 
finds  room  for  the  beauty  of  other 
lands. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that 
the  Wild  Garden  is  dictated  by  our 
present  phase  of  ennui.  We  may  seek 
its  origin  more  reasonably  in  our  lean- 
ing towards  freedom,  accentuated  by  a 
revulsion  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
day.  The  creation  of  a  wild  garden 
is  an  undertaking  which  may  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  the  most  adventurous. 
Here  there  are  no  standing  rules,  no 
handbooks,  which,  carefully  adhered 
to,  will  ensure  success.  With  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill  many  square  feet  of  cuttings  and 
seedlings  may  be  counted  on.  They 
will  come  in  their  appointed  season. 
There  is  no  question  to  be  settied  as  to 
finding  room  in  a  crowded  bed,  or  oust- 
ing less  worthy  occupants.  Your 
plants  can  go  at  once  into  the  home  pre- 
pared for  them  and  provided  with 
every  comfort  He  was  a  reverent 
man  who  said,  "God  Almighty  is  my 
gardener.  I  merely  put  the  things  in. 
He  makes  them  grow.*'  When  we 
come  into  the  august  presence  of  Na- 
ture we  instinctively  put  aside  the  lofty 
talk  about  "flowering"  a  plant  and  then 
transferring  it  to  the  rubbish  heap. 
Nature  must  be  reverentiy  wooed  if  she 
is  to  be  won.  When  we  note  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  picture,  we  may  well  turn 
pupil  instead  of  teacher.  A  well  fur- 
nished bed  of  bloom  rising  out  of  the 
stark  earth  has  as  sorry  an  appearance 
as  a  room  without  a  carpet  It  is  in 
the  setting  of  her  flowers  that  Nature 
chiefly  distances  the  art  of  man.  To 
provide  that  delicate  net  work  of  fern 
and  grass  and  herb  is  a  task  of  infinite 
difficulty.  Where  possible  the  original 
growth  may  be  left  undisturbed.  Many 
of  the  sturdier  bulbs  may  be  dibbled  in 
the  turf,  and  pseonies  make  a  grand 
show  in  the  tall  grass;  but  too  often  the 
indigenous  vegetation  would  starve  or 
overrun  the  exotics.    Before  we  lay  our 


favorites  in  Nature's  lap,  we  must  first 
ask  Nature  if  she  would  care  to  grow 
them. 

In  our  fiower-beds  each  specimen  is 
surrounded  by  its  quota  of  bare  earth; 
but  in  Nature's  garden  there  should  b& 
no  waste  land— save  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  an  evergreen.  The  leafless 
season  of  the  deciduous  trees  allows- 
time  for  a  crop  of  bulbs.  Each  spot 
should  be  a  calendar  of  the  seasons. 
By  forecasting  the  blooming  period  it 
is  i>ossible  to  maintain  an  unbroken 
succession  of  blossom  throughout  the 
year.  There  will  not  be  the  brilliant 
outburst  of  the  bedding-out  system;  but 
the  result  will  please  the  fancy  of  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  old-world  adager 
"Use  pleasure  gentiy  and  it  will  last 
the  longer." 

Grouping  is  another  "riddle  of  the 
painful  earth,"  which  must  be  studied 
thoughtfully.  There  are  no  unmeaning 
lines,  no  specimens  dotted  aimlessly 
here  and  there.  Bach  species  collects- 
itself  into  a  colony,  whose  form  is  dic- 
tated by  the  exigencies  of  the  position. 
The  colony  Is  compact,  but  of  irregular 
shape.  The  approach  to  it  is  often 
marked  by  outiying  sentries— seeds^ 
carried  by  the  wind  or  dropped  by^ 
birds.  But  be  the  form  what  it  may, 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  imitation. 

To  attempt  a  catalogue  of  such  plants, 
as  are  suitable  to  the  wild  garden, 
would  be  less  serviceable  than  to  indi- 
cate the  general  conditions  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  Nature  cultivates 
the  hedgerow  and  the  ditch,  the  cop- 
pice and  the  meadow,  the  brookside 
and  the  arid  bank.  What,  then,  are  the 
limits  of  the  wild  garden?  It  beglns- 
where  the  last  fiower-bed  spreads  its^ 
trim  beauty  on  the  greensward,  and  It 
ends  where  the  practised  eye  and  the 
well-stored  mind  can  find  no  further 
point  of  vantage  whereon  to  place  a 
flower.  This  will  not  be  reached  tilf 
many  a  year  has  slipped  into  oblivion. 
The  time  Is  gone,  but  the  work  remains,. 
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and  the  world  is  thereby  enriched.  It 
may  be  said  ^at  this  is  mere  natorall- 
sation.  But  to  admit  the  imputation  is 
to  cast  no  slor  on  an  art  wlilch  tests 
the  gardener's  skill  in  the  solution  of 
problems  nnknown  to  the  ordinary 
garden.  His  highest  capacities  are 
called  forth  by  the  effort  to  domesti- 
cate in  the  different  parts  of  his  do- 
main plants  and  flowers  of  the  most 
different  provenance;  and  the  variety  of 
foreign  plants  is  always  on  the  in- 
crease. The  Blisabethan  gardener 
boasted  of  the  many  strange  herbs 
which  were  "daily  brought  from  the 
Indies,  America,  Taprobane,  Oanary 
Isles,  and  all  parts  of  the  world."  Bead 
Bacon's  modest  list,  and  then  compare 
it  with  Loudon's,  then  carry  the  cata- 
logue up  to  date,  and  we  shall  see  the 
advantage  at  which  we  stand  as  to  raw 
material  As  England  is  an  epitome  of 
the  world,  so  the  wild  garden  is  a  min- 
iature presentment  of  many  lands.  The 
unpremeditated  art  of  Nature  must  be 
the  workman's  ideal;  but  though  no 
trace  of  the  hand  remain,  it  should  bear 
the  impress  of  man's  mind.  It  is  na- 
ture's truce  with  man.  She  has  conde- 
scended to  heighten  her  beauty  by  a 
richer  dress. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  each  is  engaged 
in  growing  flowers,  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon between  the  horticulturist  and  the 
gardener— two  terms  which  are  often 
treated  as  synonymous.  It  is  by  the 
composition  of  the  picture  that  the  true 
artist  is  known.  The  eye  of  the  artist 
and  the  mind  of  the  poet  must  inspire 
the  technical  skill  of  the  gardener  if 
his  work  is  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
mediocrity.  It  is  not  the  palette  dotted 
over  with  patches  of  brilliant  color 
that  we  admire,  but  the  ordered  har- 
mony of  effects.  Naturalization,  if  we 
accept  for  a  while  the  limitation,  is  not 
the  haphazard  introduction  of  exotics 
among  our  native  flora.  As  to  technical 
knowledge,  it  necessitates  an  intimate 
acquaintance    with    every    flower    we 


handle,  its  preference  for  sunshine  or 
shade,  drought  or  moisture,  its  favorite 
soil,  and  its  capacity  for  holding  its 
own  among  indigenous  rivals.  This 
much  may  be  acquired;  but  the  ses- 
thetic  qualities  which  can  weave  a 
parti-colored  mass  into  harmonious 
union  are  gifts,  and  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  books. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  discard  the 
dogmatic  laws  of  the  garden;  but  such 
rebellion  need  not  lead  us  astray.  The 
character  and  variety  of  the  flora  with- 
in our  reach  will  be  mainly  determined 
by  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  its 
geological  formation.  Where  a  hang- 
ing coppice  or  a  low  ridge  of  rock- 
preferably  limestone— falls  gently  to  a 
river  or  marsh,  nooks  will  be  found 
which  the  practised  hand  will  people 
with  congenial  plant  life.  Bach  rill 
wiiich  adds  its  tribute  to  the  river  may 
have  its  own  flora,  while  by  the  alluvial 
soil  which  it  carries  down  it  prepares 
a  bed  for  another  group.  The  various 
exposures  to  sun  and  wind,  which  a 
broken  outline  affords,  give  climates  so 
various  that  the  vegetation  of  many 
latitudes  may  be  collected  within  a  lim- 
ited area.  There  are  spots  in  our  south- 
em  and  western  counties  where,  among 
bay,  ilex,  laurustinus,  myrtle  and  arbu- 
tus, no  unworthy  reminiscence  may  be 
obtained  of  the  natural  gardens  whidi 
dotlie  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Lan- 
der hated  evergreens  because  they 
seemed  to  have  no  sympathy  with  Na- 
ture; but  Emerson  loved  them  for  their 
snug  seclusion.  A  holly  glinting  against 
the  russet  oak  leaves  needs  no  apology. 
It  is  no  disparagement  of  our  English 
woodland  to  say  that  it  has  an  unkempt 
look  after  the  flnished  beauty  of  more 
southern  lands.  The  patriarchal  hus- 
bandry of  the  Moor  leaves  a  plentiful 
crop  of  iris  and  other  bulbs  to  gem  his 
flelds,  while  the  rocky  background  is 
covered  with  cistus.  The  meadows  and 
com-flelds  of  Oreece  and  Asia  Minor 
are  ablaze  with  color.    The  thistles  of 
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the  South  American  pampas,  taller  than 
a  man  on  horseback,  spread  a  mass  of 
bloom  like  a  heathery  moor.  These 
and  like  effects  may  be  ours  in  minia- 
ture. The  northern  latitudes  of  the 
American  and  our  own  continent  will 
supply  all  that  we  need  for  the  bleaker 
spots. 

The  traveller  will  turn  with  a  wistful 
slgrh  from  scenes  which  can  live  only 
in  memory.    No  human  hand  can  re- 
produce the  gardens  with  which  nature 
decks  her  lordly  domain— the  gorgeous 
color  which  lights  up  the  sombre  depths 
of  a  tropical  forest,  the  modest  beauty 
of  the   verbenas   and   fuchsias   of  a 
cooler  latitude,  the  brilliant  bulbs  of  the 
Cape,  or  the  tender  bloom  of  oleanders 
filling    a    Spanish    valley— yet    these 
scenes  will  supply  a  picture  lesson  of 
the  way  in  which  Nature  works.     "Ab 
uno  dlsce  omnes."    Let  the  wayfarer  in 
one  of  the  forest  states  of  North  Amer- 
ica emerge  from  a  '*pine  barren"  on  to 
a  cranberry  moss.    It  Is  one  of  Nature's 
water  gardens,  laid  out  on  a  scale  and 
with  surroundings  worthy  of  her.   The 
yellow  sand,  redeemed  from  barrenness 
by  the  dark  fir-trees,  fringes  the  marsh. 
Beyond  it,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
stretches  a  waving  sea  of    green— the 
stately  heads  of  elm-trees  and  maples 
older  than  the  Republic.   The  mass  of 
vegetation  which  crowds  every  inch  of 
the  oozy  soil  is  bewildering    at    first 
sight,  but  a  detailed  examination  soon 
reveals  many  of  our  acclimatized  fa- 
vorites.   It  is  from  the  marshy  mead- 
ows and  forest  pools  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  from  the  dank  woods  of 
the  lake  region  that  we  have  obtained 
the  stately  swamp  lily  and  the  golden 
club,  the  large  yellow  and  the  white 
water  Illy,  pitcher  plants,  water  arums 
and  varieties  of  lady's  slipper— «mong 
them  the  lovely  mocassin  flower.    No- 
where does  the  incomparalble  tint  of  the 
cardinal  flower,  beautiful  alike  In  sun- 
shine and  shade,  show  to  better  effect 
than  among  the  tussocks  which  fringe 


some  woodland  stream— surroundings 
which  are  also  only  too  well  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  rattlesnake. 

The  peat  mosses  and  marshes  of  the 
northern  and  temperate  latitudes  have 
added  much  to  our  choice  of  subjects. 
Yet  so  rich  is  our  native  flora  that,  ex- 
cept for  6uch  exotics  as  the  water- 
loving  irises,  we  need  not  travel  beycmd 
our  own  border.  There  is  often  more 
difficulty  in  collecting  on  one  spot  our 
indigenous  plants,  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  result  will 
repay  the  effort  It  is  not  the  paucity 
of  plants,  but  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
the  worthiest,  that  embarrasses  us. 
Among  those  which  should  find  a  place 
are  the  great  water  dock,  the  bullmali, 
cladium  mariscus,  and  the  equlsetum 
known  as  giant  horse-tail;  some  of  the 
sedges,  such  as  carex  pendula,  which 
are  of  a  very  graceful  habit;  the  flower- 
ing rush,  arrowhead,  loosestrife,  willow 
herb,  monkshood,  yarrow,  meadow- 
sweet, water  lilies,  with  their  dwarf 
likeness,  villarsia;  bog  arum  and  bog 
bean;  marah  marigold,  that  **shines  like 
fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray;"  wa- 
ter violet,  our  native  globe  flower,  and 
water  ranunculuses,  especially  the  indi- 
genous ranunculus  lingua,  with  its 
large,  handsome,  yellow  flowers  and 
bold  habit  A  rich  drapery  of  ferns, 
notably  osmunda,  and  such  distinct 
grasses  as  poa  aquatica,  will  suffice  to 
complete  the  picture. 

To  pause  here,  however,  will  be  to 
fail  in  doing  justice  to  our  opportuni- 
ties. We  have  amplifled  with  some  de- 
tail the  characteristics  of  the  water  gap- 
den;  but  space  will  not  permit  to  carry 
this  principle  into  other  portions  of  the 
garden.  The  secret  of  success  lies  In 
noting  the  native  flora  which  abound 
in  a  locality,  and  associating  with  them 
the  exotics  of  the  same  species.  With 
the  meadow-sweets,  for  example,  may 
be  grouped  the  many  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  hert>aceous  spiraeas;  with  the 
yellow  water-flag  several  of  the  foreign 
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irises.  Many  of  our  garden  plants 
would  thriTe  much  ^tter  in  the  cool 
soil  which  borders  a  lake  or  river.  Some 
prefer  the  brink,  while  the  water  itself 
is  the  natural  home  of  others.  To  meet 
their  respective  wants  three  zones 
should  be  proTlded— an  arrangement 
which  will  promote  the  growth  of  indi- 
vidual plants  and  add  to  the  general 
mass  of  'bloom.  The  beautiful  Nile  lily 
—caUa  sethiopica— is  hardy  in  the  south 
of  England;  so,  too,  is  the  Gape  pond 
weed.  The  saxifrage  known  as  "pel- 
tata,"  from  its  shield-like  leaves,  and 
the  pickerel  weed  of  North  America  are 
noble  plants.  Gunnera,  with  Its  hand- 
some rhilbarb-like  leaves,  starwort,  and 
many  another  plant  will  make  an  ample 
return  for  the  consideration  which  gives 
them  the  opportunity  they  lack  under 
the  ordinary  methods  of  cultivation. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  should  give  his  sympathies 
to  the  live  fence,  for  which  wire  and 
iron  railings  are  being  so  largely  sub- 
stituted. The  enemies  of  the  latter  de- 
cry them,  not  unjustly,  as  forming  a 
Udder  to  climb  over,  a  lattice  to  look 
through,  and  as  destitute  of  the  prime 
essential  of  shelter.  It  is  the  disap- 
pointment due  to  the  introduction  into 
our  hedges  of  such  unsuitable  shrubs 
as  privet  and  elder,  together  with  neg- 
lect in  maintaining  them,  which  has 
brought  live  fences  into  disrepute.  But 
if  properly  formed  in  the  first  place  of 
blackthorn,  quick,  or  holly,  they  will 
Justify  the  trouble  by  their  utility, 
economy  and  beauty.  It  is  the  infatu- 
ation of  rabbits  for  the  bark  <^  the 
holly  which  has  deterred  many  from 
planting  this— the  best  and  most  orna- 
mental of  fencing  plants.  Our  hedge- 
rows and  banks  form  a  garden  which 
may  be  rendered  more  attractive  than 
any  artificial  fence.  They  afford,  too,  a 
shelter  which  is  Invaluable.  Here 
there  will  be  a  congenial  home  for  col- 
ored primroses,  polyanthus,  cyclamens, 
Solomon's  seal,  the  hardy  gladioli,  py- 


rola,  narcissus,  snowfiakes,  fritillary. 
And  many  another.  The  wild  rose  and 
the  sweet  briar  flourish  on  the  top, 
while  our  native  dimbers  take  posses- 
sion of  the  bank.  No  training  can  ever 
give  to  them  the  artless  grace  with 
which  they  arrange  their  drapery  when 
free  from  restraint  In  the  company  of 
traveller's  joy  and  honeysuckle  we  may 
place  several  varieties  of  clematis, 
honeysuckles  of  other  hues  but  in 
sweetness  equal  to  our  own,  jasmines, 
vines,  roses,  and  Virginian  creeper.  The 
difference  between  their  beauty  in  such 
a  spot  and  that  of  their  garden  rivals 
may  be  tested  by  comparing  a  well- 
trained  vineyard  with  an  old  vine 
wedded  to  an  elm-tree  in  primeval  fash- 
ion. 

A  glimpse  at  a  New  England  wood 
will  show  how  we  may  enliven  our  own 
coppice.  The  ground  is  brightened  in 
spring  by  dog's-tooth  violets,  hepaticas, 
Solomon's  seal,  blood-root  gold-thread 
—so  named  from  its  yellow  roots—and 
the  lovely  wood  lily.  If  these  plants 
can  endure  the  climate  of  Massachu- 
setts, what  may  not  we  accomplish? 
It  is  true  that  in  their  own  country  the 
heavy  mantle  of  snow  preserves  them 
from  the  alternate  coaxing  and  frees- 
ing  which  is  the  vice  of  an  English  win- 
ter; we  must  therefore  remedy  the 
drawback  by  allowing  Nature  to  take 
care  of  her  children  in  her  own  untidy 
way.  "Tidiness"  is  the  bane  of  plant 
life.  To  remove  the  leaves  from  a  bed 
at  the  approach  of  winter  is  to  shear  a 
sheep  at  Ohristmas.  From  the  artistic 
point  of  view  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  bare  soil,  dotted  over  with 
frost-bitten  plants,  is  a  more  cheerful 
sight  than  a  carpet  of  dead  leaves;  but 
even  if  it  be  so,  let  consideration  for  the 
flowers,  which  need  our  best  help  in 
their  season  of  distress,  incline  the  bal- 
ance in  their  favor.  There  would  be 
something  ludicrous,  were  it  not  pain- 
ful, in  the  annual  digging-over  to  which 
shrubberies  are  subjected.   The  "rough 
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pnmera"  go  before  to  clear  the  way, 
and  the  diggers  follow.  Behind  them 
is  a  desolation  like  the  track  of  a  whirl- 
wind. The  wasted  effort  bestowed  on 
this  destruction  should  be  given  to  en- 
couraging the  many  dwarf  and  creep- 
ing things  which  cover  the  nakedness 
of  the  land. 

Happily,  in  the  wild  garden  we  may 
defy  c<Hiventionality  unreproved.  In 
our  capricious  climate  cover  is  needed 
long  after  the  calendar  proclaims  the 
advent  of  spring;  and  if  March  delays 
to  sweep  away  the  last  of  the  litter.  Na- 
ture will  soon  draw  a  mask  of  green 
over  her  untidiness.  It  is  under  these 
conditions,  in  the  half -shade  and  shel- 
ter of  a  deciduous  coppice,  that  the 
lilium  auratum,  the  panther,  with  some 
of  the  other  lilies,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  most  beautiful  irises,  develop  to  per- 
fection. Here,  too,  should  it  not  be  in- 
digenous, we  may  naturalise  the  lily  of 
the  valley  and  Solomon's  seal— seen  at 
its  best  when  lifting  its  graceful  head 
out  of  a  carpet  of  wild  hyacinth. 

Forest  trees  are  beneficial  to  some 
flowers  from  the  partial  shade  they 
afford;  but  speaking  generally,  they  are 
inimical  to  plant  life.  They  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  deprive  it  alike  of  sun  and 
rain.  The  air,  however,  of  antiquity 
which  they  lend  should  atone  for  these 
evils;  the  inconvenience  should  not  be 
removed  by  cutting  them  down. 
"ThaiA  goodness,  it  takes  three  centu- 
ries to  grow  an  avenue  of  oaks,'*  was 
the  consolation  of  the  guests  who  drove 
home  down  the  newly-planted  avenue 
of  a  plutocrat,  who  had  entertained 
them  at  dinner,  and  had  overdone  the  os- 
tentation. Evelyn  regrets  that  men  are 
more  prone  to  cut  down  than  to  plant, 
and  relates  with  approval  the  anecdote 
of  Ulysses,  who,  returning  from  his 
wanderings,  found  his  father  planting 
a  tree.  Being  asked  why  he  did  so  at 
his  age,  the  old  man  replied  to  his  un- 
known visitor:  "I  plant  against  the  day 
when  my  son  Ulysses  comes  home." 


The  author  of  "Silva"  might  well  turn 
his  delightful  pages  with  increased 
pleasure  when  he  remembered  the  mil- 
lions of  trees  which  its  advice  had 
called  into  being. 

Where  planting  is  necessary,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  should  be  ac- 
centuated, not  minimised.  The  taller 
trees  should  be  placed  on  the  high 
ground,  and  those  of  more  moderate 
growth  be  reserved  for  the  valleys.  The 
contrary  method  is  productive  of  tame- 
ness  by  equalizing  the  leveL  It  was 
the  belief  of  Kent  and  Brown  that  the 
"works  of  Nature  were  well  executed, 
but  in  a  bad  taste."  Their  mania  was 
for  levelling,  for  producing  a  smooth 
bare  surface,  whereon  to  reconstruct 
Nature;  our  effort  should  be  to  reverse 
their  process;  the  essence  of  the  wild 
garden  is  that  it  leaves  Nature  intact 
in  all  its  essential  features.  Nature 
should  not  be  forced,  says  Sir  William 
Temple;  "great  sums  may  be  thrown 
away  without  effect  or  honor,  if  there 
want  sense."  Nor  should  the  eye  be 
forced,  for,  as  Bepton  points  out  "The 
eye  of  taste  or  experience  hates  com- 
pulsion, and  turns  away  with  disgust 
from  every  artificial  means  of  attract- 
ing its  notice."  We  are  bidden  to  be- 
lieve that  every  ornament  of  a  woman's 
dress  is  a  survival  of  some  article  of 
use.  A  bridge  should  l>e  so  placed  as  to 
cross  the  water;  and  roads  should  fol- 
low the  lie  of  the  land,  and  not  meander 
from  sheer  imbecility.  So,  too.  every- 
thing should  be  congruous  to  the  scene. 
A  Chinese  shoe  will  not  fit  an  English 
foot;  and  a  pagoda  is  an  anomaly  in  an 
English  landscape. 

An  eye  for  form  as  well  as  color  is 
indispensable  for  successful  planting. 
A  bold  effect,  ably  conceived,  will  be 
lost  if  the  site  be  chosen  without  Judg- 
ment The  little  bays  formed  by  trees 
and  shrubs  should  not  be  blocked  by  a 
mass  of  tall  flowers.  The  intrinsic 
beauty  of  their  form  will  not  however, 
be  marred  by  a  carpet  of  dwarf  vege- 
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tation.  Erect,  stiff  plants  should  not 
occupy  the  ridge  of  a  bank  while  the 
shmbe  which  have  drooped  oyer  it  are 
relegated  to  positions  where  their  ten- 
dency becomes  an  eyesore^  Nature 
loves  mystery,  and  a  glimpse  of  color 
through  tftie  brushwood  is  often  more 
attractive  than  an  unobstructed  vista. 
Plants  lose  by  repetition,  especially  if 
they  recur  at  measured  distances.  The 
haibit  of  the  eye  is  to  take  in  one  ot>ject 
at  a  tlme^  and  it  should  not  be  distracted. 
A  group  of  lilies  against  the  dark  foli- 
age of  an  evergreen  needs  no  adjunct 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  the  eye 
unconsciously  searches  out  points  of 
vantage.  It  should  be  the  effort  of 
forethought  to  see  that  it  hae  a  pleasing 
object  whereon  to  rest 

If  it  be  true  that  every  woman  who 
puts  a  ribbon  in  her  bonnet  incurs  a 
responsibility  to  society,  a  similar  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  the  world  of 
flowers.  The  laws  of  color  must  re- 
main a  sealed  book  to  those  who  are 
aflSicted  with  color  blindness.  There 
are  others  who  in  dress,  in  furniture, 
and  even  in  the  arrangement  of  a  bowl 
of  flowers,  show  a  nice  discrimination, 
but  who  seem  to  leave  their  taste  be- 
hind them  when  they  close  the  front 
door.  ▲  pattern-bed  might  be  made 
much  more  effectively  in  any  other 
material  than  flowers;  and  In  that  case 
its  designers  would  produce  a  work  of 
art  Yet  a  violent  contrast  of  crude 
color  seems  to  cause  them  no  pain;  and, 
because  it  is  consecrated  by  custom, 
the  regulation  red,  blue,  and  yellow  of 
geranium,  lobelia,  and  calceolaria  is 
held  to  be  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye. 
But  when  did  Nature  ever  grow  a  for- 
mal mass  of  scarlet  or  crimson  and 
fence  It  in  with  a  thin  blue  line,  and 
then  in  sheer  wilfulness  balance  it  by 
an  equal  quantity  of  yellow?  "God 
Almighty  planted  the  flrst  garden,"  and 
somehow  In  her  painting  of  coppice  or 
moor  or  meadow  Nature  never  goes 
wrong.    Here  we  shall  obtain  lessons  in 


color,  more  easy  of  appreciation  than 
the  laws  laid  down  by  art  Nature  em- 
ploys a  bold  contrast  at  times,  but  her 
rule  is  harmony;  and  much  of  the  se- 
cret of  her  success  lies  in  the  abundant 
drapery  of  green  by  which  she  veils 
and  softens  her  colors. 

The  association  of  such  flowers  as 
tritoma  and  the  rose-colored  Japanese 
anemone,  and  a  delicate  harmony 
chosen  from  the  perennial  phloxes, 
make  a  pleasing  blend  as  summer 
wanes.  Then  pass  from  the  sunlight 
to  some  cool  glade  In  the  coppice  or 
shrubbery,  and  mark  the  effect  of 
"Honorine  Jobert"  the  white-flowered 
Japanese  anemone,  gleaming  against 
the  dusky  shadows,  the  appropriate 
home,  throughout  the  changing  seasons, 
of  lilies  of  the  valley,  monkshood,  col- 
umbine, and  larkspurs,  of  white  lilies, 
ferns  and  sazifrages-Hiot  one  of  which 
seems  out  of  tone.  Here  it  must  be 
remarked  that  not  every  flower  which 
a  delicate  sense  of  color  would  place  in 
the  half  light  is  patient  of  this  treat- 
ment The  tender  yellow  of  eome  of 
the  evening  primroses  is  beautiful  as 
they  open  in  the  twilight;  but  the  plant 
loves  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  As  the 
low-toned  flowers  suit  the  shade,  the 
warm  yellows,  scarlet  crimson,  and 
orange,  are  enhanced  by  the  sun's  rays. 
In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  masses  of 
dead  white  should  be  sparingly  used. 
As  a  relief  to  the  darker  purples  and 
lilac  their  employment  is  desirable. 
Simplicity  and  broad  effects  should  be 
the  object  aimed  at  a  result  obtain- 
able by  the  massing  of  kindred  tints. 

"I  like  your  essays,"  said  Henry  III 
to  Montaigne.  "Then,  sire,  you  will 
like  me— I  am  my  essays."  And  what 
is  gardening  but  a  series  of  essays, 
written  in  the  book  of  art  and  nature? 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  dtyle  is  the 
man.  When  Bacon  pauses  In  laying 
out  his  artiflcial  garden  to  ordain  that 
there  should  be  "mounts"  whence  to 
look  out  on  the  distant  country,  and 
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a  "desert  or  heath'*  planted  "not  in  any 
order,"  he  proves  that  the  world  had 
not  been  able  to  kill  all  the  wild  Joy  of 
Nature.  But  it  is  where  man  is  left 
alone  with  Nature  that  the  impress  of 
his  individuality  is  chiefly  apparent 
Here  the  eye  for  form  and  color  must 
make  good  its  claim  under  new  condi- 
tions, and  bold  effects  take  the  place 
of  the  niggler's  puny  scroll-work.  It 
is  the  best  of  a  man's  intimacy  with 
the  lore  of  Nature  and  of  the  accord 
which  subsists  between  them.  And— 
so  the  Qeniu%  loici  be  not  disturbed— the 
man  who  grows  two  flowers  where  one 
grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  kind. 
We  need  not  fear  the  development  of 
that  bucolic  mind  which  is  said  to 
<x)me  of  turnips  and  fat  cattle.  Diocle- 
tian could  wield  the  Bmplre  of  Rome, 
and  Cromwell  a  kingdom  which  was 
aomewhat  akin  to  it;  but  both  loved 
their  flowers.  As  the  Laureate  said 
recently  of  Bums:  "One  hand  on  the 
plough  and  the  other  on  the  harp,  that 
is  the  fdeal  life."  The  busy  hand  that 
plants  in  hope  or  succors  some  sufferer, 
leaves  the  mind  free.  From  Bacon's 
stately  eulogy  to  the  last  essay  on  gar- 
dening—commendable for  its  spirit,  if 
not  always  for  its  literary  merltr- 
there  is  evidence  of  the  same  constrain- 
ing impulse  to  give  thanks  for  an  in- 
•dwelllng  source  of  happiness.  We  may 
feel  with  Renan  that  the  task  is  not  a 
thankless  one:  "La  fleur,  c'est  Facte 
•d'adoratlon  que  fait  la  terre  &  un  amant 
invisible,  selon  un  rite  toujours  le 
meme."  In  the  wild  garden  there  is  no 
room  for  ostentation  and  that  desire  to 
•distance  one's  neighbors  which  is  be- 
ginning to  take  the  zest  out  of  honest 
•employment  The  varying  conditions 
which  dictate  and  make  possible  a  wild 
garden  scarce  invite  comparison.    Here 


there  are  no  carnation  clubs,  nor  the 
latest  rose,  restricted  by  a  fancy  price, 
so  that  the  wealthy  may  boast  for  a 
year  or  two  of  its  exclusive  possession. 
Here  we  iieed  fear  "no  enemy  but  win- 
ter and  rough  weather"— no  competitor 
but  Nature;  and  we  may  disarm  her 
by  turning  pupil.  "Nature  is  com- 
manded by  obeying  her." 

That  a  garden  is  the  last  retreat  of 
the  solitary  and  the  sad,  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  truth.  To  the  motley  crew 
of  her  worshippers^  the  Court  of  Flora 
is  always  open,  and,  best  of  all,  to  the 
poor.  The  man  who  feels  that  his 
"craving  for  the  ideal  has  grown  to  a 
fine  lunacy,"  may  plead  that  he  gardens 
for  something  to  do;  but  in  truth  he 
only  obeys  the  law  of  his  birth.  Those 
on  whom  the  sweet  compulsion  is  laid 
must  needs  comply.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  no  bad  man  loves  flowers,  may  we 
not  learn  a  whole  sermon  full  of  charity 
when  we  see  that  Puritan  and  Cavalier, 
Tory  and  Radical,  meet  here  in  the 
truce  of  God? 

There  is  an  underlying  meaning  in  the 
saying  that  flowers  grow  only  for  those 
who  love  them.  We  will  not  press  the 
thought  beyond  the  point  to  which  any 
one  would  wish  to  carry  it  If  we  deny 
humanity  to  what  we  call  the  inani- 
mate world,  we  may  translate  it  into 
our  dealings  with  what  some  deem  the 
only  creatures  of  God's  hand.  The 
blessing  Is  on  him  that  consldereth  the 
poor;  and  the  poor  are  the  weak.  The 
eye  that  is  quick  to  note,  and  the  hand 
to  aid,  will  carry  the  habit  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  garden.  Where  com- 
pulsion hardens  or  sours,  the  sunshine 
of  sympathy  will  develop.  It  may  be 
said  this  nbeds  much  knowledge.  So 
does  knowledge  of  character;  and  how 
few  of  us  are  really  developed.    What 


1  The  devoted  gardener,  who  wiahet  to  know 
-whftt  has  been  nid  or  sanf  by  a  moltitade  of 
anthow  ancient,  medlaeTal,  and  modem— aboot 
alt  ttTorlte  paiaoit,  wUl  find  ample  encourage- 
Aent  in  Mr.  A.  F.  Sieveklng's  book,  *'The  Praiee 
■«f  Gardens'*  (Dent  and  Q>.),  a  eecond  edition  oC 


which,  recently  pobUshed,  has  come  into  oar 
hands  since  this  artide  was  pat  into  typo*  The 
new  editloo  contains  so  mnoh  fresh  mattor  (in- 
olodlng  especially  ao  historical  "Bpilogae,"  with 
many  Ulastrations  of  "formal  gardens")  as  to  bo 
almost  a  new  book. 
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was  destined  for  a  goodly  plant  too 
often  grows  dwarfed  or  awry.  Consult 
their  tastes;  for  tastes,  to  those  who 
haye  them,  are  the  requirements  of 
healthy  life.  Place  them  where  they 
are  "happy,"  i,  e.,  where  Nature  de- 
signed them  to  be,  and,  haying  marlsed 
the  result,  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
the  human  plant  Take  some  dytie 
from  its  gloomy  corner  and  place  it 
where  it  can  turn  lovingly  to  the  sun 
god,  and  let  some  modest  flower  that 
droops  beneath  the  glare  of  day  seek 
its  congenial  retirement  Of  those 
which  were  killed  by  misapprehension 
of  their  needs,  or  which  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  live,  we  can  only  say 
In  hope:— 

"In  Bden  every  flower  is  blown." 
For  ourselves,  if  we  are  wise,  the 

Tbe  Qomrterly  Rerlew. 


mournful  song  of  Horace  will  be  often 
in  our  ears,  "Linquenda  tellus."  We 
must  leave  our  earthly  home;  and  if 
none  of  the  trees  we  tended  so  loving- 
ly follon^  us  to  the  grave  except  the 
cypress,  what  of  that?  The  heir  may 
not  be  ungrateful  Some  sap  of  the  old 
stock  may  flow  through  the  branches^ 
and  he  may  have  noted  tl^at  we  cher- 
ished with  especial  care  some  tree  that 
a  dead  hand  had  planted.  We  need  not 
be  greedy  of  statues;  our  memory  is  a 
living  one.  The  seed  we  have  sown 
will  not  perish  from  the  earth;  for  when 
Nature,  half  reluctantly,  resumes  her 
wonted  course,  she  will  gather  in  her 
nosegay  the  flowers  we  brought  her. 
"Now  they  are  dead,"  says  Victor 
Hugo,  "they  are  dead,  but  the  flowers 
last  always." 


THE  SEAL  OF  CONFESSION. 
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The  priest  Wolfgang  Wieser,  having 
Incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  bishop, 
owing  to  his  advanced  views  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  is  assigned  to  a  remote 
and  obscure  parish  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Styria.  He  learns  that  his 
predecessor  died  insane,  but  for  a  long 
dme  is  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from 
his  daily  journal: 

September  13. 

At  length  I  have  made  the  discovery. 
And  have  learned  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world  about  my  predecessor. 
O  Heavenly  Father,  what  a  terrible 
fate! 

On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativ- 


ity of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  beautiful 
night  in  early  autumn,  while  I  was 
quietly  saying  my  prayers,  my  elbows 
happened  to  press  a  Uttle  harder  than 
usual  on  the  lid  of  my  desk.  It  cracked 
with  my  weight  and  something  within 
gave  way.  One  of  the  little  partitions 
had  started;  by  the  light  of  my  candle 
I  discovered  a  secret  drawer  and  saw 
a  manuscript— He  preserved  the  seal 
of  confession  inviolate,  but  here  I  am 
not  the  confessor,  and  incur  no  censure. 
And  so  I  have  read  this  tale  of  the  past, 
and  not  closed  my  eyes  the  entire  night. 
He  intended  to  commit  this  to  the 
flames,  but  his  summons  came  all  too 
soon.    I  place  it  in  my  Journal. 

THE  SBAL  OF  OONFBBSION. 


'*Th«  Bteraal  Light*'  (Du  twlse 
Lkbt).  TimulAtcd  tor  The  UtIdc  Age  hy  Basket 
Deibj. 


It  was  nineteen  years  since  I  visited 
the  shire  town,  in  fact  not  since  I  had 
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completed  my  studies.  For  this  reason 
the  opiKNTtonity  of  going  there,  when  It 
offered  Itself,  had  a  special  attraction 
for  me.  In  my  little  parish  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  me  back,  and  I  felt  that 
the  old  dweller  among  the  mountains 
might  well  play  the  part  of  a  townsman 
for  three  days.  A  niece  of  mine  had 
married  a  merchant,  and  they  were 
bound  to  have  the  ceremony  i>erformed 
by  their  relative.  After  the  wedding 
the  young  couple  started  off  on  a  jour- 
ney, and  I  found  myself  quite  alone.  I 
had  not  many  acquaintances  there,  and 
the  few  I  had  I  did  not  care  to  visit 
A  country  parson  leads  his  own  life 
and  finds  himself  ill  at  ease  among  the 
city  people;  after  all,  this  is  nothhig 
to  break  one*s  heart  about  Well,  said 
I  to  myself,  you  can  loaf  about  for  a 
day,  see  wihat  there  is  to  be  seen  and 
then  start  for  home;  but  in  five  min- 
utes a  fox  would  cover  more  ground 
than  I  did  all  one  day  in  the  town. 
Rain!  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  there  came  a  downpour.  Should  I 
seek  refuge  in  an  inn?  Or  in  a  caf6? 
Neither  would  do  for  me.  Then  I  saw 
people  crowding  into  a  great  building. 
What  is  there  in  there?  I  asked,  for  I 
could  easily  see  that  it  was  no  church. 
O,  it  was  the  county  courthouse,  and 
an  interesting  case  was  being  tried  to- 
day. You  had  best  go  in,  I  thought  to 
myself;  it  will  serve  to  pass  away  the 
time  till  the  train  goes.  Was  the 
thought  inspired  from  above?  Or  was 
it  wanton  curiosity  on  my  own  part? 
A  man  standing  at  the  bar  of  justice 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  spectacle 
good  for  killing  time. 

Once  in,  I  pressed  forward  and  got  up 
to  the  railing,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  go.  There,  in  front  stood  two  of 
them  with  black  plumes  in  their  hats 
and  long  knives,  pointing  straight  up- 
wards like  blades  of  grass.  And  be- 
tween them  the  poor  sinner  himself,  his 
hands  clutching  a  crucifix.  From  the 
mountains,  as  I   saw  by   his  jacket 


otherwise  I  had  no  knowledge  of  him. 
The  man  filled  me  at  once  with  pity,  he 
seemed  so  utterly  crushed!  His  face 
looked  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  stood 
there  a  corpse;  great  pearls  of  sweat 
were  on  his  brow.  But  the  eyes  yet 
alive  and  cast  about  as  if  imploring  aid. 
A  man  still  quite  young,  and  this  hour 
is  to  decide  the  question  of  his  life.  The 
gentlemen  read  a  while  from  written 
papers,  then  they  talk  a  while,  when 
they  read  again,  and  it  seems  the  man 
has  actually  murdered  an  old  woman. 
He  was  after  money.  He  says  No  and 
No,  he  never  did  it  as  sure  as  there  is 
a  €k>d  in  Heaven!  Of  course  that  did 
him  no  good;  what  does  a  denial 
amount  to!  Such  proofs!  That  very 
evening— it  was  Easter  Saturday— he  is 
seen  going  from  his  sawmill  along  the 
path  leading  to  the  old  woman's  little 
hut  and  no  one  saw  him  come  back 
that  evening.  The  next  morning  some 
one  going  by  to  church  looks  in  at  her 
window,  to  see  if  she  will  come  along, 
and  sees  her  lying  on  the  middle  of  the 
fioor  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Struck  down, 
as  they  show,  by  some  blunt  instru- 
ment By  her  side  a  blue  pocket  hand- 
kerchief also  bloody;  it  belongs  to  To- 
bias Sieger— that  Is  the  name  of  the 
accused— his  prayer  book,  too,  is  found 
in  the  hut  They  send  for  him  to  the 
church  and  take  him  away  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  High  Mass.  Traces  of  blood 
are  found  on  his  working-clothes.  Right 
and  left  he  makes  denial;  he  talks  about 
having  the  nose-bleed;  the  old  woman 
looked  after  his  washing  and  mended 
his  clothes;  that  that  was  the  reason 
why  he  was  there,  and  that  was  the 
reason  his  bloody  handkerchief  was 
there,  and  his  prayer-book,  between  the 
leaves  of  which  he  had  placed  the  fiorln 
to  pay  his  washing  with,  he  had  absent- 
mindedly  left  on  the  table.  To  the 
question  how  long  a  time  he  had  spent 
at  the  hut  that  evening,  he  replied: 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  he  could 
not  say  exactly;  she  had  counted  up  his 
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•hirts,  handkerchiefs  and  socks,  and 
talked  away  aiboat  the  pride  shown  by 
the  women  who  were  now  wearing  silk 
aprcxis.  Then  the  question,  where  had 
he  gone  when  he  left  the  hut?  for  he  did 
not  come  home!  Yes,  he  had  gone  to 
the  Easter  bonfire  on  the  mountain. 
At  the  Easter  bonfire,  it  was  represents 
ed  to  him,  a  great  many  people  were 
present,  but  no  one  had  seen  him,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  preliminary  inquiry 
he  had  been  unable  to  prove  where  he 
had  passed  the  night  On  searching  his 
chest  old  silver  money  is  found.  This 
had  come  to  him  from  his  deceased 
grandmother.  And  there  was  in  his 
chest  a  sUver  necklace,  which  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  property  of  the  murdered 
woman.  One  of  the  links  in  this  chain, 
said  Tobias  Steger,  had  been  broken 
and  the  old  woman  had  begged  him  to 
repair  the  damage  with  his  own  ham- 
mer, he  having  been  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  doing  such  little  repairs.  And 
thus  he  had  had  an  excuse  for  every- 
thing, and  made  a  great  outcry  at  the 
imputations  that  had  been  brought 
against  his  good  name,  and  then  he 
wept  so  bitterly  that  it  would  have 
moved  a  very  stone.  But  none  of  this 
did  him  any  good.  No  one  else  sus- 
pected, and  so  many  proofs  against 
him,  that  I  think  within  myself:  Poor 
fellow,  for  <3k>d's  sake  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it!  And  at  the  end,  when  the 
district  attorney  and  the  judges  en- 
tirely overwhelmed  him,  he  lapsed  into 
silence  and  sat  on  his  bench,  a  huddled 
mass  of  misery.  He  would  admit  noth- 
ing. Anxiety  and  fear  came  upon  me, 
and  I  would  fain  have  prayed  Ood  to 
grant  the  poor  sinner  the  grace  to  con- 
fess his  guilt  The  jury  bestir  them- 
selves and  prepare  to  consider  their 
verdict  Yet  again  I  hear  names  men- 
tioned, among  them  that  of  the  mur- 
dered woman.  Maria  Schmulbacher, 
commonly  called  the  brook-house  wom- 
an of  Schwarzau.  The  name  is  famil- 
iar to  me;  how  can  this  be?    Maria 


Schmulbacher— the  brook-house  woman 
of  Schwarsau— Merciful  Jesus!  wliy, 
that  is—  And  a  memory  comes  over 
me  that  should  for  all  eternity  have 
been  buried,  buried,  deep  as  they  bury 
the  dead! 

Somewhere  about  three  or  four 
months  ago  it  happened,  on  Ascension 
Eve,  a  man  wild  and  excited  came  to 
my  confessional— he  revealed  to  me 
that  he  had  murdered  the  bro<^-house 
woman  of  Schwarzau.  I  had  already 
heard  of  the  murder.  The  one  who 
knelt  'before  me  was  a  distant  relative 
of  hers,  on  his  father's  side,  a  na- 
tive of  Schwarzau.  And  he  owed 
the  brook-house  woman  three  hundred 
florins,  but  had  given  her  no  security. 
His  day's  work  brought  him  in  but  a 
scanty  pittance,  and  his  father  had 
done  the  brookhouse  woman  many  a 
kind  turn,  and  the  money,  after  all,  be- 
longed to  him;  but  she  meant  to  sue 
him  for  it  On  the  holy  eve  of  Easter, 
as  he  had  to  pass  by  her  house  on  his 
way  home  from  wood-cutting,  the 
thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him:  she  is 
all  alone,  go  in  and  pay  her  .  .  .  With 
the  back  of  an  €ixe  he  did  it;  he  had  no 
idea  how  the  grace  of  God  could  so 
suddenly  have  left  him,  and  most  hum- 
bly he  besought  penance  and  absolu- 
tion, for  his.  heart  was  sorely  troubled, 
and  he  wanted  to  make  it  all  right 
again  with  the  Almighty.  Thus  said 
the  penitent  in  the  confessional.  Well, 
I  laid  the  case  plainly  before  him.  I 
told  him  never  to  dream  of  receiving 
absolution  until  he  should  have  deliv- 
ered himself  up  into  the  hands 
of  Justice.  I  set  before  him  the 
fearful  retribution  that  awaited 
him  in  the  next  world,  and  he 
arose  and  went  his  way.  A  few  days 
afterwards  I  lekrn  that  the  woodcutter 
Hoisel  looks  so  sick  and  goes  about 
apparently  overwhelmed  with  despair. 
I  am  on  the  point  of  visiting  him  in  his 
hut  up  in  the  hazelwood,  and  pleading 
with  him  all  that  a  man    can   plead. 
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Then  I  hear  that  he 'has  gone  away, 
no  one  knows  where.  Such  people  ex- 
cite little  interest;  they  are  now  here, 
now  there;  he  has  already  more  than 
once  been  lost  sight  of  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

All  this  flashed  through  my  mind  at 
this  moment  in  the  court  room,  as  ter- 
ribly as  it  might  on  the  jndgment  day. 
The  judges  and  the  jurors  haye  already 
gone  forth;  in  a  few  minutes  they  will 
come  in  again  and  condemn  this  man, 
Tobias,  to  death.  And  I  know  that  he 
did  not  commit  the  murder.  I  have 
leaped  over  the  railing;  the  ofBcer  has 
sought  to  hold  me  back;  I  have  said:  I 
must  see  the  gentlemen  immediately; 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death!  I  hurry 
through  a  narrow  passage,  my  collar 
suddenly  flies  open,  and  I  regain  my 
senses.  You  are  a  priest!  The  secret 
was  imparted  to  the  confessor!  My 
hand  already  grasps  the  latch  of  the 
judges'  chamber,  but  I  start  back  as 
if  I  had  received  a  buflTet  in  the  face. 
The  seal  of  confession! 

As  if  spurred  to  flight,  I  rush  down  the 
steps  and  make  for  the  station.  A  train 
whistles  for  starting;  I  ask  not  whither 
it  is  bound,  jump  in  and  off  it  goes. 
The  seal  of  confession!  When  one  has 
knelt  at  your  feet  in  the  confessional, 
whatever  he  has  confided  .to  you,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  no  affair  of  yours;  you 
know  nothing  about  it  For  the  confes- 
sion is  not  made  to  you— to  you,  an 
erring  man,  whose  judgment  may  be  at 
fault,  may  misapprehend,  may  be 
swayed  by  your  own  passions.  It  is 
made  in  the  ear  of  the  Eternal  God,  the 
Three  in  One.  God  has  heard  it.  He 
knows  both  innocence  and  guilt.  His 
power  to  save  the  innocent  is  almighty; 
mortal  man  has  no  part  in  it!  I  sought 
to  compose  myself  with  this  reflection, 
but  the  poor  soul,  deadly  pale,  standing 
at  the  bar  of  judgment,  is  ever  before 
my  eyes;  and  he  can  offer  no  proof,  and 
they  hold  him  to  be  guilty;  and  that  is 
all  they  know,  and  I  know,  and  I  am  a 


grave.  Hard  by  in  the  carriage  sits  a 
woman  with  two  frolicsome  children. 
The  three-year-old  girl  makes  up  to  me, 
puts  her  little  hands  on  my  knee,  looks 
up  at  me  out  of  her  great  lustrous  eyes. 
I  try  to  greet  her  with  a  smUe—and  I 
am  not  a  man,  am  nought  but  a  grave. 
Almighty  €k>d!  Will  not  sometime  the 
graves  open  at  Thy  call?  Is  it  not  Thy 
will  that  innocence  shall  i»«vail?  Dare 
not  I  be  the  Instrument  whereby  Thy 
will  is  wrought?  Mayhap  at  this  very 
moment  the  verdict  Is  being  rendered; 
yielding  to  the  might  of  erring  men,  the 
poor  soul  mounts  the  scaffold;  his  last 
thought,  the  last  cry  of  his  heart  in  this 
life  is  despair,  perhaps  blasphemy  of 
a  righteous  God.  And  I  know  all,  and 
I  cannot  help  the  innocent  from  be- 
coming a  victim,  the  judge  a  murderer! 
And  I  roll  through  this  fair  and  lovely 
land  as  if  the  whole  were  none  of  my 
business.  Wrought  up  to  this  pitch,  I 
spring  up  and  try  to  find  the  signal  for 
stopping  the  train.  Is  not  a  man*s 
life  at  stake?  But  I  flnd  no  signal;  I 
no  longer  know  what  to  do;  I  tear  open 
the  door,  spring  out  on  the  step,  hear 
a  shriek  from  the  woman  and  am  lying^ 
on  the  graveL 

When  I  have  come  to  myself  again 
the  back  of  the  last  carriage  is  all  I  see 
of  the  distant  train.  I  imagine  it  is^ 
standing  still  in  order  to  pick  me  up. 
I  climb  down  the  bank  and  direct  my 
course  toward  the  town.  The  people^ 
in  the  street  stand  still,  and  probably 
think  within  themselves,  Whats  the 
matter  with  the  parson  that  he  runs  so 
fast?  When  I  come  to  the  courthouse 
the  people  are  streaming  out,  all  wear- 
ing an  expression  of  content;  he  Is  sen- 
tenced! sentenced  to  be  hung! 

I  force  my  way  in  and  up  the  steps. 
They  meet  me  half-way— he  in  their 
midst  His  eyes  weep  no  more,  his 
mouth  twitches  no  more,  his  features 
are  as  rigid  as  the  heavy  fetters  on  his 
hands.  I  rush  up  to  him:  '*You  are  in- 
nocent, do  not  despair,  I  will  help  you!**^ 
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He  begins  to  tremble,  his  knees  will 
not  support  him;  I  have  no  longer  any 
time  for  him;  tear  on  to  the  Judges. 
They  think  their  day's  work  is  over; 
are  Jnst  taking  down  their  overcoats 
from  the  hooks.  "Oh,  gentlemen/'  I 
cry,  imploringly,  "dear  gentlemen,  it  is 
all  wrong.  It  is  all  wrong."  I  can  ut- 
ter no  more.  They  look  at  me  and  they 
bring  me  a  chair,  and  they  inquire 
what  it  all  means?  I  clasp  my  hands 
before  them  and  am  unable  to  say 
aught,  save  the  same  thing  over  and 
over:  "He  is  innocent!" 

But  how  did  I  know  that?  Gould  I 
bring  forward  proof? 

Great  CU>d  in  Heaven,  no!  I  dare 
not;  I  have  already  said  too  much. 

Then  the  matter  is  a  secret  of  the  con- 
fessional? 

I  have  covered  my  face  with  both  of 
my  hands.  I  would  have  done  better  if 
I  had  not  come;  I  sought  to  get  away. 
They  detained  me,  with  cool  cloths 
wiped  away  the  drops  that  stood  on  my 
brow,  put  questions  to  me— and  I  was 
compelled  to  be  silent  And  now  I 
must  put  it  down  on  paper,  for  else  I 
cannot  bear  it,  and  then  bum  it  up. 
Let  it  bum,  like  a  poor  soul  in  purga- 
tory. 

And  in  the  same  hour  the  court  came 
to  the  following  conclusion.  The 
priest* s  seal  of  confession,  which  is  in 
all  probability  here  concerned,  is  in- 
violable. But  so,  too,  is  a  Judgment  of  the 
law,  once  formulated.  The  proofs  of  guilt 
are.  In  fact,  indubitable.  The  sawmill 
owner,  Tobias  Steger,  has  been  de- 
clared guilty  by  the  Jury  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  But  perhaps  an  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power  of  the  sover- 
eign may  change  the  sentence  of  death 
into  imprisonment  for  life.  If  it  be 
ever  possible  to  disprove  the  evidence 
given,  time  may  bring  this  about 

A  stem  decision,  and  yet  I  left  the 
place  somewhat  consoled.  I  induced 
them  to  let  me  visit  the  condemned  cell, 
uttered   words  of   consolation   to   the 
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poor  sinner,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
convinced  of  his  innocence  and  would 
never  rest  until  it  was  brought  to  the 
light  of  day.  Meanwhile  he  was  to 
bear  his  luird  fate  with  patience,  and 
reflect  that  he  was  thereby  making 
amends  for  other  sins,  such  as  every 
man  has  conmiitted,  remembering  that 
it  is  a  special  proof  of  God's  love  when 
he  makes  us  suffer  our  purgatory  in 
this  world.  "I  am  in  truth  innocent," 
he  loudly  asserted  at  the  last,  "but  I 
had  never  imagined  that  so  much  com- 
fort would  be  my  portion  in  my  dark- 
est hour!"  He  seems  to  have  a  good 
heart.  Supposing  that  this  man  were 
married!  And  the  happiness  and  honor 
of  wife  and  child  perished  on  the  same 
scaffold!  Heavens,  how  terrible  is 
fate! 

Then  I  Journeyed  home.  My  people 
there  were  astonished  that  I  should  re- 
turn from  a  wedding  in  such  low 
spirits.  I  keep  on  the  track  of  things 
and  learn  that  the  court  is  investigating 
afresh.  But  nothing  new  is  learned, 
while  previously  known  facts  are  cor- 
roiborated;  for  instance,  a  hammer, 
bearing  marks  of  blood  and  mst  is 
found  under  the  bridge,  hard  by  Tobias 
Steger's  house.  With  this  the  murder 
might  well  have  been  committed.  It 
moreover  turns  out  an  assured  fact 
that  on  that  Easter  eve  Tobias,  con- 
trary to  his  statement,  was  neither 
present  at  the  Easter  bonfire  on  the 
mountain,  nor  yet  was  in  his  own  house. 
On  being  hard  pushed  he  stated  that 
there  was  a  girl  who  knew  his  where- 
abouts that  night  but  he  would  not 
give  her  name. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  institute 
a  careful  search  after  the  woodcutter 
Hoisel.  A  dealer  in  cattle  gave  out 
that  he  had  seen  him  at  Liesgau,  where 
a  railway  was  being  constructed.  I 
was  anxious  to  get  there.  But  small- 
pox was  at  this  time  prevalent  In  Tor- 
wald,  I  was  unable  to  leave,  and  one 
day  I  read  in  the  paper,  which  they 
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flometimes  sent  me  from  the  convent, 
that  the  death  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  murderer,  Tobias  Steger, 
had  been  approved;  his  Majesty  wished 
the  law  to  take  its  course. »  And  the 
people  are  heard  to  say  that  the  brutal 
murderer  only  gets  his  deserts;  and 
that  the  severity  of  the  monarch  is  per- 
fectly justified  by  the  many  murders 
that  always  ensue  on  a  pardon.  For 
one  entire  day,  mayhap  for  several,  I 
went  about  as  one  in  a  dream.  It  was 
said  that  the  people  shook  their  heads 
and  opined  that  they  could  no  longer 
make  anything  out  of  the  pastor. 

Then  I  pen  a  letter  to  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  In  the  name  of  God  and  of 
justice,  I  implore  that  the  sentence 
against  Tobias  Steger  may  not  be  car- 
.ried  out,  but  its  execution  postponed, 
until  the  proofs  of  his  innocence  be 
collected.  I  shall  soon  have  them;  I 
offer  myself  as  responsible  for  Steger. 
I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
letter  reached  its  destination.  I  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Ought  I,  perhaps,  to 
have  applied  to  the  court  in  person? 
Of  what  use  would  it  be  when  my  lips 
are  sealed?  And  if  I  disclose  the  facts 
then  I  am  a  priest  no  longer,  and  my 
statement  is  of  no  more  value 
than  that  of  any  other  man,  of 
no  weight  because  incapable  of 
proof.  In  the  wide  world  no  other 
course  is  open  to  me  than  to  hunt 
up  Hoisel,  and  induce  him  to  give  him- 
self up.  Once  again  I  write  to  the 
court;  I  implore  a  delay  of  but  four- 
teen days!— And  next  the  journey. 

This  journey  I  shall  never  forget  I 
disguised  myself  in  such  a  way  that 
I,  Steinberger,  might  have  passed  for 
a  schoolmaster  on  a  vacation  tour.  And 
to  my  parishioners  I  said  that  the  au- 
tumn was  so  fine  I  would  go  off  and 
see  my  relatives.  To  be  sure,  my  house- 
keeper inquired  of  me  how  I  happened 
to  have  relatives  all  of  a  sudden.  I 
grew  rather  confused,  and  the  people 


shook  their  heads  again.  In  God's 
name,  I  took  up  my  staff. 

The  weather  was  fine,  the  country 
beautiful.  What  avails  that  to  a  man 
who  carries  a  dead  weight  on  his  shoul- 
ders? I  passed  the  first  night  at  the 
house  of  a  colleague  at  Haslau.  We 
conversed  on  various  topics,  and  in  the 
end  he  must  have  inferred  the  nature 
of  my  trouble,  for  of  a  sudden  he  grasps 
me  by  the  hand  and  says:  "Ah,  my  dear 
friend,  ours  is  a  hard  calling!"  Nothing 
more. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  I 
am  at  Liesgau,  where  they  are  building 
the  railway.  There  is  a  stir,  indeed! 
They  are  turning  the  whole  qpuntry  in- 
side out  like  an  old  coat;  it  is  just  as 
the  Bible  says:  Every  valley  shall  be 
filled,  every  hill  shall  be  brought  low, 
the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  and 
the  rough  places  smooth.  But  the  sort 
of  salvation  that  is  to  ensue  on  this, 
I  am  not  anxious  to  encounter.  Bvery- 
where  men  with  shovels  and  cramp- 
irons,  with  wagons  and  cars,  explo- 
sions in  all  directions,  as  if  it  were 
Easter  Sunday,  and  when  I  survey  the 
dirt  piles  and  ditches  and  walls  I  think 
within  myself:  if  these  people  knew  as 
little  as  I  do,  there  would  not  be  much 
of  a  railway  here.  I  go  round  among 
all  the  workmen,  but  find  no  HoiseL 
On  making  inquiry,  they  refer  me  to  a 
woman.  She  had  been  living  with  him; 
perhaps  she  knew  something  about  him. 
A  great,  red-haired  creature,  with 
brawny  limbs  and  a  voice  like  a  man's. 
When  I  question  her  about  Hoisel, 
whose  real  name  is  Matthias  Spatzel, 
she  laughs  and  says  that  if  he  has  not 
hanged  himself  he  must  have  entered  a 
monastery.  He  had  worked  on  the  rail- 
way for  a  few  weeks;  she  had  lived 
with  him  because  he  had  money.  When 
this  had  been  frittered  away,  she  sought 
to  exchange  him  for  a  more  cheerful 
companion;  but  Spatzel,  who  was  a 
regular  crank,  would  take  up  with  no 
one;  he  caught  the  praying  fever,  paid 
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bis  devotions  to  every  wayside  cross, 
and  finally  disappeared.  He  had  doubt- 
less already  got  what  he  deserved.  That 
was  all  she  knew,  and  she  only  put  up 
with  a  praying  chap  till  she  could  find 
a  better  man.  In  many  ways,  however, 
he  was  not  half  a  bad  fellow.  Her 
frankness  certainly  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.    A  dreadful  woman! 

So  there  I  was  left  standing  and  at 
my  wits'  end.  When  among  the  rail- 
way workmen  my  hair  used  sometimes 
to  stand  on  end;  a  country  parson,  liv- 
ing quietly  among  his  peasants,  knows 
little  of  what  is  going  on.  Never  would 
\  have  supposed  that  the  good  God 
took  in  such  different  kinds  of  boarders. 
To  be  sure,  books  tell  us  a  good  deal, 
but  that  things  were  as  bad  as  all  this, 
and  that  they  even  boasted  of  it,  like 
the  Pharisee  of  his  virtues,  without 
the  slightest  sense  of  shame  or  regard 
for  Christianity— that  I  would  never 
have  believed.  The  night  that  I  had 
to  spend  in  the  workmen's  barracks 
caused  me  to  go  through  fire  and  water. 
My  spirits  did  not  begin  to  rise  till  I 
had  turned  my  back  on  the  place,  and 
was  climbing  up  towards  the  mountains 
where  peasants  and  shepherds  live. 
And  it  was  on  this  very  way  that  I 
found  a  trace  of  Hoisel.  It  leads  up 
among  the  mountains  to  the  pilgrimage 
resort  called  "Holy  Water." 

In  a  village  inn,  which  I  entered,  I 
found  a  newspaper  lying  on  the  table. 
I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  look  at  it 
for  fear  it  might  contain  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  execution.  I  call  for  paper 
and  pen  and  write  to  Tobias  Steger, 
telling  him  for  God's  sake  to  keep  his 
courage  up,  that  there  was  one  who 
was  working  day  and  night  to  save 
him.  And  when  I  shall  at  last  have 
found  Hoisel,  will  he  go  with  me?  Will 
he  confess  his  crime  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice? WiU  he  do  that?  I  trust  in  God; 
all  is  in  His  hands. 

At  the  same  inn  I  got  additional  in- 
telligence.   Some  pilgrims  enter;  they 


come  from  the  votive  church  at  "Holy 
Water,"  which  is  situated  in  a  hioun- 
tain  ravine,  three  hours'  journey  farther 
up.  To  that  place  has  come  a  hermit, 
who  acts  as  sacristan,  lives  on  the  alms 
of  the  pilgrims,  sleeps  on  a  cold  stone, 
and  does  works  of  penance  like  a  saint 
His  name,  too,  was  known  to  my  land- 
lord, for  the  church  stands  in  his  pas- 
ture ground,  and  he  himself  has  got 
the  man  his  place.  It  is  in  very  truth 
Matthias  Spatzel,  commonly  known  as 
Hoisel.  I  had  already  several  times 
heard  of  the  little  church  at  Holy 
Water.  Once  a  year  there  is  celebrated 
there  a  great  feast,  to  which  the  people 
throng  from  far  and  near.  And  priests 
come  who  hear  confessions.  As  a  place 
for  confession  it  has  a  great  reputation, 
and  it  Is  reported  that  at  Holy  Water 
any  priest  can  absolve  from  any  sin. 
It  was  never  known  that  a  sinner  left 
this  favored  spot  without  having  re- 
ceived absolution.  At  least.  If  any  one 
had  been  in  this  case  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  told  of  it  Such  a  belief 
well  accounts  for  the  great  crowd  that 
attends  the  feast  The  rest  of  the  time 
there  is  no  priest  at  the  church,  but 
there  are  almost  always  a  few  pilgrims; 
they  go  there,  say  their  prayers,  wash 
at  the  waterfaU,  oflTer  a  trifling  sum, 
and  then  with  spirits  comforted  start 
for  home. 

WeU,  he  is  up  there;  I  climbed  along. 
The  scenery  grew  quite  wild;  grim  and 
gaunt  are  the  rocky  walls,  and  it  takes 
a  steady  head  to  climb  along  the  tracks 
left  by  the  chamois.  Turning  at  length 
sharply  around  a  projecting  rock,  one 
hears  the  roar  that  comes  out  of  the 
mountain  gorge;  this  frowns  darkly 
above  us,  an  icy  wind  issues  forth,  and 
from  leap  to  leap  a  snow-white  torrent 
tears  down  the  gorge.  Many  a  fir-tree 
that  can  no  longer  retain  its  hold,  and 
is  on  the  point  of  toppling  over,  clings 
to  the  sides.  On  the  rocky  bed  where 
the  great  waterfall  id,  there  is  room 
for  perhaps  a  hundred  people  to  stand. 
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and  there,  built  right  against  the  wall 
of  stone,  stands  the  church.  It  is  built 
partly  of  rough  stone,  partly  of  boards 
painted  red.  It  has  a  little  pointed  tow- 
er, and  even  a  bell  hangs  in  it  On  one 
side,  wedged  in  a  stony  cleft,  is  a  hut 
constructed  of  logs  rudely  piled  togeth- 
er and  strips  of  bark,  and  roofed  with 
thatch.  Below  it  falls  away  an  abyss, 
God  knows  how  deep,  its  sides  over- 
grown and  covered  with  hazelbushes 
and  alders.  Over  against  it  are  the 
riven  walls,  from  which  the  eternal 
roar  of  the  rushing  water  is  eternally 
re-echoed.  The  gorge  from  which  the 
water  comes  contracts  itself  above  so 
as  to  nearly  form  a  cave  overhung  by 
the  rocks.  Behind,  they  say,  there  is 
ice.  This  is  the  aspect  of  the  place, 
which  may  well  please  Hoisel  more 
than  his  own  home. 

Out  in  the  open  and  resting  against 
the  rock  are  three  or  four  confessionals, 
the  last  so  near  the  foaming  cataract 
that  it  is  all  damp.  Yes,  indeed,  think 
I  to  mysalf,  here  a  man  may  confess  his 
most  secret  sins  as  loud  as  he  likes— 
they  would  reach  God's  ear  alone.  Well 
were  it  if  some  other  priests  had  their 
confessionals  thus  near  the  waterfall. 

I  stand  a  while  looking  about  me  at 
this  gloomy  place,  and  have  laid  eyes 
on  no  living  being.  Evening  is  draw- 
ing on.  Behind  the  gray  mountains 
soar  aloft  three  towering  crags;  they 
are  still  tipped  with  sunshine.  The 
church  door  seemed  to  me  at  first  to 
be  closed,  but  it  is  half  open.  I  enter; 
the  chapel  is  like  that  of  all  other 
places  of  pilgrimage;  above  the  primi- 
tive altar  in  the  recess  stands  an  Image, 
so  rudely  carved  that  I  am  unable  to 
guess  what  saint  It  Is  Intended  to  rep- 
resent. I  now  observe,  close  behind 
the  door,  a  second  altar  of  small  size, 
with  an  old  Image  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  Two  candles  burn  before  It,  and 
in  front  of  it  kneels  a  man  whose  back 
Is  turned  towards  me,  and  who  does 
not  -notice   me.    Because   his   head   is 


bowed  forward  and  his  hands  folded 
together,  I  fancy,  at  first,  that  he  is 
praying— soon  I  see  that  he  is  counting 
some  copper  money  that  he  holds  in 
his  hand.  And  it  is  my  Hoisel  from 
the  hazelwood.  Pretty  ragged,  indeed, 
bristly  and  brown,  but  still  easily  recog- 
nizable. On  getting  sight  of  me  he 
quickly  conceals  his  money  in  a  bag, 
acts  as  if  he  had  finished  praying,  and 
makes  the  sign  of  the  croi^,  and  gets 
up.  I  call  him  by  his  name;  he  sees 
who  I  am  and  is  overcome  with  fear. 
I  manifest  no  surprise,  simply  say  that 
it  has  been  a  hard  climb  up,  and  ask 
him  if  he  can  take  care  of  me  over 
night  He  does  not  say  yes.  and  be 
does  not  say  no.  He  looks  at  me  as 
if  trying  to  make  me  out.  My  face 
is  so  like  that  of  the  priest  at  Torwald. 
Then  he  tells  me  he  will  gladly  let  me 
have  his  bed  if  it  is  good  enough  for 
me.  Besides,  he  has  to  go  down  to  the 
valley  this  very  night  to  get  some 
things  for  next  Sunday.  For  he  does 
a  small  business  In  brandy,  and  his 
store  is  nearly  out;  he  has  hardly 
enough  left  to  offer  me  a  small  glass. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  that 
we  should  part  company  again,  that  I 
felt  I  had  better  begin  at  once. 

"Matthias,"  say  I,  "we  are  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  ought  to  have  a  little 
talk  together." 

And  when  I  have  got  him  so  far  as 
to  sit  down  by  me  on  the  door  step, 
where  there  is  a  fine  view  out  over  the 
wild  mountains,  and  where  we  hear 
the  roar  of  the  waters  somewhat  more 
faintly,  I  tell  him  that  I  have  come  this 
weary  way  entirely  on  his  account 
Perhaps  he  can  tell  why,  but  he  Is  not 
to  be  frightened. 

"I  cannot  guess  why,"  Is  his  answer. 

"Man!  Why  do  you  seek  to  deny 
what  you  once  admitted  to  me?  That 
my  lips  are  sealed,  you  know  full  well; 
were  It  not  for  this,  perhaps  some  one 
else  would  have  climbed  up  here  after 
you." 
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Thus  did  I  seek  to  get  around  him, 
but  the  Bly  fox  was  perfectly  aware 
that  It  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
one  speaks  of  a  thing  in  the  confession- 
al or  out  of  it 

"Do  you  not  know,  Matthias,  that  an- 
other man  has  been  put  in  prison  for 
the  murder?" 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"And  do  you  know,  too,  that  that 
other  has  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
is  to  be  executed  in  a  very  short  time?" 

That  hits  him. 

"JesusI  Jeisius!"  he  screams,  and 
springs  up.  "I  know  it  all.  I  have  not 
■a  minute's  peace— I  pray  and  do 
penance— but  nothing  is  of  any  use. 
Must  I  go  distracted?" 

He  rushes  towards  the  abyss;  I  hurry 
after  him. 

"Oh,  my  Godr  he  groans,  and  draws 
his  sleeve  across  his  forehead.  "The 
horror  of  death!  And  then  hell!  Hell- 
ish hell!  Rather  would  I  face  the 
Judge." 

Now  that  he  has  shown  himself  In 
his  true  colors,  my  regard  for  him  re- 
turns. I  take  him  by  the  hand;  it  Is 
icy  cold. 

"Matthias,"  I  say,  "the  man  is  a  fine 
fellow  and  Is  young.  I  have  been  to 
see  him.  His  heart  is  sick  unto  death 
■at  the  idea  that  he  Is  to  end  in  shame. 
But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  you  are 
having  a  harder  time  than  he.  His 
pain  is  purgatory,  and  yours  hell,  which 
has  begun  for  you  in  this  world  and 
will  never  end,  never  for  all  eternity. 
But  courage!  You  can  change  the 
whole  thing!  It  will  be  as  if  you  had 
leaped  out  of  the  flames  Into  cooling 
oil,  if  you  only  free  your  conscience— If 
you  go  of  your  own  accord,  give  your- 
self up,  and  set  the  Innocent  free.  And 
that,  my  dear  Matthias,  will  be  a  work 
of  deliverance  for  which  God  will  re- 
ward you,  while  the  people  will  say: 
Only  see,  Hoisel  has  a  good  heart  after 
all!  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  I 
4My  to  you  that  tomorrow  it  will  be  too 


late!  Not  for  Steger,  for  he  will  be  In 
heaven,  but  for  you,  for  you!  On  the 
Judgment  day  the  murdered  man  will 
stand  at  your  side!"  And  inasmuch  as 
at  this  moment  the  rocky  peaks  shone 
in  the  twilight  like  molten  iron,  I  add: 
"See,  man,  creation  Itself  shows  forth 
what  you  have  done  and  what  you 
bear  in  secret;  there  it  uplifts  Its  fiery 
fingers  and  swears  that  God  will  be 
your  Judge!" 

pis  breast  begins  to  heave  convul- 
sively. He  covers  his  face  with  both 
his  hands. 

"How  could  God  have  so  forsaken 
me!"  he  groans.  "I  never  meant  to  do 
it  The  brook-house  woman!  To  sue 
me!  And  the  devil  thrust  a  stick 
into  my  hand.  What  I  have  been 
through  since,  my  good  pastor!  Twice, 
thrice  have  I  started  to  give  myself  up. 
I  cannot,  I  cannot!  The  dreadful  gal- 
lows!" 

I  only  give  a  laugh,  as  though  it  were 
the  easiest  thing  In  the  world,  and  say: 

"They  surely  will  not  kill  you  if  you 
give  yourself  up;  I  know  that  for  cer- 
tain. It  may  be  you  will  only  be  con- 
victed of  manslaughter,  who  knows? 
You  win  be  put  in  prison,  have  to  work, 
expiate  your  crime;  your  conscience 
will  be  at  peace,  and  God  will  be  good 
to  you.  No,  poor  Matthias!  Go  not 
down  from  a  hell  In  this  world  to  one 
that  never  ends!" 

Thus  did  I  speak  with  him;  then  on 
a  sudden  he  rises  up  straight  like  some 
strange  creature  and  says: 

"What  are  we  gabbling  about,  sir? 
There  is  nothing  In  the  thing.  Nothing 
in  it" 

And  then  I  fall  on  my  knees  before 
him  and  adjure  him  to  think  on  his  par- 
ents, on  all  his  dear  ones  who  have 
died.  This  moves  him  once  more  and 
he  shakes  his  head.  His  eyes  rove 
around,  and  I  can  see  that  he  is  think- 
ing of  escaping.  And  so  I  play  my  last 
card,  which  I  had  hoped  not  to  have 
been  obliged  to  use. 
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"So  it  is  all  of  no  use,  Matthias;  and 
yet  I  have  tried  to  stand  your  friend. 
Now  listen  to  what  I  know.  The  whole 
thing  has  come  to  light;  they  are  ap- 
proaching this  place  from  several  direc- 
tions in  order  to  secure  you.  They 
must  very  soon  be  here.  You  cannot 
escape  them,  and  then  your  life  will 
have  been  thrown  away.  Man,  you 
have  your  life  and  your  salvation  in 
your  hands!  At  the  cost  of  sore  fatigue 
I  have  got  here  ahead  of  them;  give 
yourself  up  voluntarily,  and  you  are 
as  good  as  saved." 

This  falsehood  has  a  great  eflTect  He 
begins  to  tremble,  and  begs  of  me  that 
I  will  not  forsal^e  him.  He  will  go 
with  me;  I  will  bear  him  witness  that 
he  goes  of  his  own  accord. 

Thereupon  he  has  extinguished  the 
tapers  before  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
has  called  out  to  the  picture:  "Pray  for 
me.  Our  Lady!  You  know  how  much 
I  have  done  in  your  honor!  Good 
night,  'Mother!  If  things  go  well  with 
me  I  shall  not  be  stingy!" 

Then  we  set  out  to  clamber  down  in 
the  night—there  was  a  moon— and  on 
we  went  and  ever  on.  Neither  of  us 
tires,  and  Hoisel  now  and  then  seems 
to  be  in  quite  good  spirits  and  is  very 
careful  to  guide  my  steps  where  the 
way  is  bad.  God's  grace  has  touched 
him,  I  think  within  myself.  Ever  and 
anon  he  says:  "If  only  they  do  not  catch 
us  before  we  get  there.  How  much 
farther  have  we  to  go?" 

At  early  dawn  we  are  in  Liesgau. 
There  we  rested  for  half  an  hour  at  an 
inn.  If  the  railway  were  only  complet- 
ed, I  thought;  on  foot  we  cannot  reach 
town  before  tomorrow  noon. 

"They  will  be  sure  to  catch  up  with 
us,"  says  Hoisel,  again  and  again. 

Then  a  whole  day's  tramp  along  the 
hot  road.  I  have  a  constant  terror  lest 
the  man  repent  and  run  away.  But 
the  fear  of  capture  and  of  the  gallows, 
which  in  such  a  case  is  sure  to  be  his 
doom,  has  bound  him  firmly  to  me.  If 


there  had  to  be  a  falsehood  told  in  or- 
der to  save  Steger,  one  can  only  say  In 
this  instance:*  God's  decrees  are  in* 
scrutable. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  we 
reach  an  inn  of  large  size,  on  the  high- 
way, with  a  mill  attached  and  with  tali 
mountains  rising  up  on  either  side.  At 
supper  I  espy  a  weekly  newspaper  that 
lies  on  the  table.    And  in  it  I  read: 

"On  September  80th,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  the  execution  of  the  murder- 
er, Tobias  Steger,  takes  place  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  county  Jail." 

On  September  80th!  That  is  tomor- 
row! Tomorrow  morning  at  six 
o'clock! 

I  hasten  to  the  landlord.  "Can  a  con- 
veyance to  town  be  had  here?" 

Yes,  one  might  be  had. 

"At  once?   This  very  Instant?" 

The  horses  had  been  ploughing  all  day 
and  would  have  to  rest  a  little.  "No* 
matter.  Harness  up  at  once!  How  far 
is  it  to  the  town?"  Well,  says  the  land- 
lord, it  is  a  good  way,  the  road  bad,  up- 
hill, down  dale.  No  one  ever  did  it  in 
less  than  nine  hours. 

"Sir,  we  have  got  to  be  there  in 'eight 
hours,  in  twen,  hours!  No  matter  what 
it  costs.  A  man's  life  Is  at  stake."  And 
I  whisper  in  his  ear  as  much  of  the- 
story  as  I  dare. 

At  first  the  landlord  stared  me  irreso- 
lutely in  the  face.  The  landlady  is 
from  Alpenzell,  and  recognizes  me  a» 
the  pastor  of  St  Mary's;  thereupon 
they  harness  hastily.  Half  past  eleven 
at  night 

O,  this  night!  This  ride!  I  kept  my 
legs  pressed  hard  against  the  front  of 
the  carriage,  as  though  this  made  us 
go  faster.  Never  in  my  life  such  aA 
agonizing  night.  At  six  o'clock.  They 
are  exact  The  devil  rides  in  front  of 
the  clock  hand! 

At  two  we  are  at  the  inn  on  the  top 
of  the  pass.  The  driver  wants  to  rest; 
we  are  eight  minutes  ahead  of  time. 
Forward!    I  begin  to  gather  courage^ 
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and  anmse  myself.  My  Hoisel  is  silent 
and  sits  with  hands  folded.  Praying? 
Asleep?  He  leans  against  the  back. 
The  most  stylish  ride  he  ever  had  in  his 
life.  I  have  hung  my  coat  over  the 
window,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  dawn. 
It  lasts  forever  and  forever.  How  my 
temples  throb!  My  head  feels  as  if  it 
would  burst  I  am  sick  unto  death. 
Can  Tobiaa  Steger  be  undergoing 
greater  suffering?  God  help  us!  It  be- 
gins to  grow  light  The  carriage  rolls 
over  a  long  bridge.  The  river!  We  are 
nearlng  the  end.  I  tear  the  window 
open.  In  the  red  of  dawn  the  great 
building,  the  Jail.  Through  a  sideway 
there—  Hoisel  springs  out  and 
scuds  across  the  fields.  I,  after  him, 
catch  up  with  him  by  the  river;  he 
shrieks  ''I  cannot!"  falls  fainting  to 
earth.    His  life   buried   in   this   stone 


grave,  he  cannot!  I  fling  him  ov^r  my 
shoulder— forward!  The  outer  gate  is 
open,  people  hurry  out  and  in— soldiers, 
ofllcers,  men  in  dress  suits.  I,  with  my 
4iiirden,  burst  into  tiie  courtyard.  There 
on  the  tower  the  clock  face- 
Quarter  past  six— 

These  are  the  notes  of  my  predeces- 
sor, Johann  Steiotberger.  There  were 
several  more  leaves,  mixed  and  con- 
fused. He  talks  about  the  night  jour- 
ney. The  wagon  goes  to  pieces.  They 
mount  Hoisel  on  a  white,  the  pastor 
on  a  black,  horse.  Up  to  the  gallows, 
round  and  round,  like  chrcus  riders.  And 
then  come  such  exclamations  as:  ''Mur- 
derer in  ermine!  Knew  he  was  inno- 
cent and  had  him  strangled  r* 

Poor,  faithful  Johannes,  sleep  in 
peace! 


THE   CASE  OF  FINLAND.* 


The  angle  between  the  Gulfs  of  Both- 
nia and  Finland  is  a  flat  region  of  lake 
and  forest-covered  land,  stretching 
back  to  the  vast  plains  of  northeastern 
Europe  and  Siberia,  and  fringed  by 
innumerable  rocky  islands.  This  is 
Finland,  containing  144,211  square 
miles,  or  about  one-fifth  more  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1897  of  2,527,801,  a  figure 
which  seems  moderate  for  the  area,  but 
is  really  large  when  we  consider  the 
barren  soil  and  severe  climate.  The 
mass  of  the  people  are  Finnish,  and 
speak  that  language,  of  which  the  af- 
finities lie  outside  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  system;  the  rest  are  racially 
Swedes,  an     overfiow  from    Sweden, 


which,  in  past  ages,  brought  with  it 
Ohristianity  and  a  higher  degree  of  cul- 
ture. But  a  long  enjoyment  of  liberty 
has  raised  the  one  people  to  the  level 
of  the  other;  they  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  sentiment  of  nationality, 
and  their  two  languages  are  on  an 
equal  footing  in  state,  church  and 
school.  There  is  thus  no  distinction 
between  them  in  the  bitterness  with 
which  they  feel  the  attacks  made  on 
the  Finnish  constitution  by  Russia,  or 
in  their  determination  to  defend  that 
constitution  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  In  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
attempts  at  Russificatlon  may  have  been 
aided  by  agrarian  dissension  between 


•  Finland  and  tbe  Tian,  1800-1809.  By 
J<»tikh  R.  Fliber,  Barrlater^t-Law.  London: 
■Award  Arnold.    1890. 

Tbe  B«pl7  of  tbe  Finnlib  Bitatei,  adopted  at 
tba  Bxtraordlnanr  Diet  of  1800,  to  tbe  Propoealt 


of  Hli  Imperial  Biajeety,  Nlobolaa  II.  Grand 
Duke  of  Finland,  for  a  New  MUltary  Service  Law 
In  Finland.  London:  IQjrre  and  SpottUwoode. 
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the  higher  landed  classes,  descended 
from  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  the  peasantry,  of  an  extraction 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  of  the  Finns. 
Bat  in  Finland  no  such  handle  existed, 
and  perfect  unity  has  been  displayed 
in  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  last 
two  years. 

The  cause  of  Finland  has  excited 
deep  interest  In  Bngland  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  nothing  can  be  more  op- 
posed to  Bnglish  habits  of  action  in  our 
Empire  Ihan  the  Russian  policy  of 
forcing  all  the  populations  subject  to 
the  Tsar  into  one  type  of  language,  re- 
ligion and  institutions.  Whether  the 
language  to  be  discouraged  is  Polish, 
German,  Lettish,  Swedish,  or  Finnish; 
whether  the  religion  to  be  strangled  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Lutheran, 
and  whether  the  institutions  to  be 
wiped  out  more  or  less  nearly  resemble 
our  own,  the  nation  which  has  allowed 
free  scope  to  the  French  element  in 
Canada,  and  to  the  Dutch  element  in 
the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  must  al- 
ways sympathize  with  the  type  which 
asks  nothing  more  than  the  chance  of 
maintaining  itself  in  a  fair  field  with- 
out favor.  Nor  does  it  count  for  noth- 
ing in  our  sympathy  that  the  type 
which  struggles  for  existence  is  West- 
em,  while  that  which  seeks  to  extir- 
pate it  belongs  to  Eastern  Christendom. 
I  hope  that  I  am  far  from  underrating 
the  latter.  Russians  have  been  among 
my  .valued  friends,  and  even  without 
personal  knowledge  of  them,  only  a 
narrow  mind  could  doubt  that  Eastern 
Christendom  must  have  its  contribution 
to  make  to  the  more  perfect  Europe  of 
the  future.  But  in  building  up  that 
Europe  our  part  is  that  of  Western 
men,  and  when  other  Western  men, 
from  Poles  to  German  Colonists  on  the 
Volga,  find  themselves  met  by  superior 
force,  instead  of  by  healthy  rivalry, 
that  blood  is  thicker  than  water  will  be 
found  true  of  moral  as  well  as  of  physi- 
cal afilnitles. 


The  other  reason  for  Bnglish  sym- 
pathy with  Finland  is,  that  there  a  con- 
stitutional liberty  is  at  stake.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  many  if,  instead  of 
reading  mere  denunciations,  they  are 
accurately  Informed  how  that  liberty 
agrees  with  and  how  it  differs  from 
ours,  how  it  is  attacked,  and  how  it  is 
defended.  The  sources  named  in  the 
note  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
as  well  as  others  which  have  been 
placed  at  my  disposal,  enable  me  to 
present  the  following  condensed  ac- 
count' 

Finland  was  not  separate  from  Swe- 
den, as  Scotland  and  Ireland  not  only 
formerly  were  from  England,  but  have 
continued  to  be  In  important  matters 
ever  since  the  respective  legislative 
unions  with  them.  Finland,  indeed,  bore 
the  title  of  a  Grand  Duchy,  and  there 
was  occasionally  a  governor  of  it;  but 
the  Swedish  kingdom  on  both  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  had  one  Diet 
and  common  laws  both  in  church  and 
state,  a  circumstance  which  must  have 
greatly  helped  towards  that  cohesion 
between  the  different  races  in  Finland 
which  has  been  mentioned.  The  Finns 
were  not  subject  to  the  Swedes,  they 
were  included  in  the  Swedish  nation. 
Therefore  when  Russia  took  Finland 
from  Sweden  she  took  a  country  with 
old  and  recognized  boundaries  and  title, 
and  a  people  who  carried  with  them 
their  attachment  to  that  entity,  and  at 
the  same  time  carried  in  their  hearts 
the  principle  of  national  government 
embodied  in  the  Diet  and  the  other 
central  institutions  In  which  they  had 
been  partakers.  Alexander  I  drew 
from  that  root  a  Diet  and  central  insti- 
tutions as  like  those  of  Sweden  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  He  encouraged 
the  FInlanders  to  continue  their  nation- 
al life  as  though  Sweden  had  been  torn 
from  them  instead  of  they  from  Swe- 
den. He  made  Finland  a  state  separate 
from  the  Russian  Empire,  though  in- 
dissolubly  attached  to  its  Crown  and 
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sharing  all  its  foreign  relations,  and  by 
the  Act  of  Assurance  of  15—27  March, 
1809,  be  declared  that:— 

Providence  having  placed  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land, we  have  desired  hereby  to  con- 
firm and  ratify  the  religion  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
privileges  and  rights  which  each  class 
in  the  said  Grand  Duchy  in  particular, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  in  general,  be 
their  position  high  or  low,  have  hith- 
erto enjoyed  according  to  the  consti- 
tution. We  promise  to  maintain  all 
these  benefits  and  laws  firm  and  un- 
shakable in  their  full  force. 

By  this  treatment  Alexander  dis- 
armed the  opposition  which  the  Fin- 
landers  had  maintained  against  his  in- 
vading forces.  The  Diet  which  he  as- 
sembled at  Borgo  on  the  old  lines 
swore 

To  have  and  to  consider  as  their 
lawful  authority  the  great  puissant 
prince  and  lord  Alexander  I,  Bmperor 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  and  to  keep 
Inviolable  the  fundamental  laws  and 
the  constitution  of  the  land,  such  as 
they  are  now  adopted  and  in  force. 

And  not  until  he  had  thus  acquired  the 
title  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Finlanders 
which  he  preferred,  did  Alexander,  on 
17th  September,  1800,  conclude  the 
peace  with  Sweden,  by  which  the  in- 
ternational title  to  the  territory  was 
ceded  to  him. 

The  constitution  mutually  guaranteed 
by  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Diet  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  two  great 
Swedish  fundamental  laws  of  the  pre- 
ceedlng  century,  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment of  1772  and  the  Act  of  Union  and 
Security  of  1789.  These  two  docu- 
ments were  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  constitution  made  by  M.  Rehbinder 
to  Alexander  before  he  signed  the  'act 
of  Assurance.  They  were  mentioned 
again  in  a  report  made  to  Alexander  in 


1811  on  some  instructions  not  conform- 
able to  them,  whH^h  he  had  given,  and 
which  he  withdrew  in  consequence. 
And  in  1809  Alexander  II  referred  to 
them  emphatically  when  he  gave  his 
sanction  in  the  following  form  to  the 
law  concerning  the  Diet  passed  by  that 
body:— 

Reserving  for  ourselves  our  right  as 
it  is  defined  in  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment of  21st  August,  1772,  and  in  the 
Act  of  Union  and  Security  of  21st 
February  and  3rd  April,  1789,  and  re- 
mains without  express  modification  In 
the  present  organic  law  of  the  Diet, 
we  approve  and  sanction  this  organic 
law  of  the  Diet  as  an  inviolable  funda- 
mental law. 

Resting  on  these  bases  the  constitu-' 
tion  may  be  described  In  general  terms 
as  reserving  the  powers  of  legislation 
and  taxation,  otherwise  than  by  the 
Imposition  of  export  or  import  duties^ 
to  the  Diet  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sovereign,  and  confiding  to  the  latter 
the  supreme  Judicial  and  executive  au- 
thority, to  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  laws,  but  not  shackled  by  any 
responsibility  of  himself  or  his  Minis- 
ters to  the  Legislature.  The  Sovereign, 
however,  was  assisted  by  certain  cen- 
tral bodies,  in  the  place  of  which  the 
Diet  of  Borgo  created  a  single  body 
with  the  title  of  Council  of  Govern- 
ment, changed  in  1816  to  the  Imperial 
Senate  of  Finland,  which  consequently 
is  a  supreme  council,  both  Judicial  and 
administrative.  And  the  power  of  leg- 
islation for  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Diet  is  necessary  must 
not  be  understood  quite  as  we 
should  understand  it  in  England. 
It  Is  limited  to  such  enactments  as  are 
called  in  Swedish  lag,  etymologically 
"law,"  while  In  "cases  of  order  and 
economy"  the  Sovereign  with  the 
proper  assistance,  now  in  Finland  that 
of  the  Senate,  can  make  what  in  Swed- 
ish is  called  an  aimini^trativ  farordning, 
usually  translated  "ordinance." 
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There  is  no  express  enumeration  of 
the  cases  which  may  <be  treated  as  be- 
longing to  order  and  economy,  and 
which,  therefore,  fall  legally  within 
what  is  often  styled  the  Grand  Dnke's 
economic  or  adminlstratiye  legislation; 
but  in  practice  that  power  includes  po- 
lice and  sanitary  matters,  the  press, 
the  nniversity  and  other  educational 
establishments,  insurance  business,  the 
post  office,  and,  of  course,  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  state  departments, 
and  the  administration  of  the  domains, 
railways  and  canals  of  the  state.  No 
ordinance,  however,  can  conflict  with 
or  involve  an  alteration  In  the  provi- 
sions of  any  law  passed  by  the  Diet, 
even  although  such  law  may  deal  with 
a  matter  which  could  have  been  origi- 
nally regulated  by  ordinance;  and  the 
fundamental  laws  provide  that  when- 
ever "a  new  legislative  question  arises" 
it  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Diet  and 
not  by  ordinance. 

Lastly,  Section  45  of  the  Form  of 
Government  of  1772  allows  the  Sover- 
eign to  impose  levies  for  military  ser- 
vice and  new  taxes,  in  case  of  "such 
disaster  as  that  the  realm  were  at- 
tacked by  armed  force  .  .  .  but  as  soon 
as  the  war  ceases  the  estates  must  meet 
and  the  new  charges  Imposed  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  must  cease  immedi- 
ately." 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Finnish  constitution  closely  resem- 
bles what  the  Tudor  Sovereigns  under- 
stood to  be  that  of  England,  or  tried  to 
get  accepted  as  such.  It  gives  a  meas- 
ure of  liberty  which,  before  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  rarely  surpassed 
except  in  republics,  but  not  one  incom- 
patible with  the  Grand  Duchy's 'co- 
operating cordially  with  the  Empire  for 
the  best  development  of  both,  and  for 
the  international   interests   which   the 


great  Empire  was  charged  with  manag- 
ing on  behalf  of  both.^  For  that  pur- 
pose nothing  was  needed  but  loyalty  on 
both  sides,  and  on  the  side  of  Finland 
a  hearty  loyalty  was  aroused  by  the 
generous  conduct  of  Alexander  I,  and 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  Em- 
peror's manifesto  of  February,  1809,  un- 
shaken even  by  the  sufferings  which 
were  caused  to  the  Grand  Duchy  by  the 
operations  of  the  allied  fleets  on  its 
coast  during  the  Crimean  War.  How, 
in  late  times,  a  want  of  loyalty  has 
been  displayed  by  Russia,  will  be  told 
later.  To  recount,  first,  how  the  com- 
pact was  observed  by  a  series  of  Tsars 
will  serve  as  additional  testimony  to 
their  being  nothing  unworkable  in  it 

In  1810  Alexander  I  drew  up 
a  secret  rescript  for  the  guidance 
of  a  new  governor.  Count  Stein- 
heil,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the 
country,  and  wrote  in  It:  "My  object  in 
organizing  the  situation  in  Finland  has 
been  to  give  to  the  people  a  political  ex- 
istence, so  that  they  may  not  regard 
themselves  as  subject  to  Russia,  but  as 
attached  to  her  by  their  own  evident 
interests;  and  for  this  reason,  not  only 
their  civil  laws,  but  also  their  political 
laws  have  been  retained."  In  1811  he 
voluntarily  restored  to  Finland  the 
province  of  Vlborg,  which  Russia  had 
held  under  cessions  made  by  Swe- 
den to  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Empress 
Elizabeth;  and  In  one  of  the  documents 
connected  with  that  restoration,  a  sec- 
retary having  inscribed  it  as  made  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  "ifioor- 
pw^  d  noire  empire,**  Alexander,  with 
his  own  hand,  struck  out  those  words. 

The  Empresses  Elizabeth  and  Cather- 
ine had  sanctioned  the  scheme  of  an  in- 
dependent Finland  as  a  buffer  state  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  but  the  dis- 
content of  the  Flnlanders  at  their  coun- 


1  The  word  '^empire*'  Is  med  In  thli  article  In 
the  narrower  senee,  which  would  hare  heen  ez- 
pretted  hj  *<klnfdom"  if  the  aorerelgn  of  Rnaaia 
had  been  a  king.  The  Flnlanden  do  not  healtate 
to  deioilbe  their  coontry  as  formlnff  part  of  the 


Bosslan  Empire  In  the  larger  sense,  analofoos  t» 
that  In  which  we  speak  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  dlstlnctloD  ooald  be  expressed  in  Qermanj  br 
reloh  and  kalserthom,  tor  which  there  Is  bat  one 
word  in  Bnglieh. 
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try  being  so  often  made  the  theatre  of 
war  had  never  ripened  into  any  active 
steps  for  realizing  that  scheme.  The 
freedom  granted  by  Alexander  I  fell, 
therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent  with- 
in the  lines  of  traditional  Russian  pol- 
icy, a  circumstance  which  must  have 
helped  to  carry  it  snccessfnlly  through 
the  period  of  political  reaction  which 
followed  that  of  his  liberal  impulses. 
No  Finnish  Diet  was  assembled  for 
more  than  half  a  century  after  that  of 
Borgo,  the  laws  at  that  time  not  pro- 
vidiilg  for  any  stated  summoning,  but 
leaving  it  to  be  summoned  by  the  Sov- 
ereign at  his  discretion.  Nicholas  I, 
however,  repeated  on  his  accession  his 
brother's  guarantee  of  the  constitution 
as  all  succeeding  Bmperors  have  done. 
And  when,  in  1827,  he  made  an  ordi- 
nance admitting  persons  of  the  ortho- 
dox religion,  naturalized  in  Finland,  to 
hold  office  there,  contrary  to  Section  1 
of  the  Form  of  Government  of  1772, 
which  reserved  the  service  of  the  state 
exclusively  to  Lutherans,  he  recognized 
in  the  preamble  that  a  law  passed  by 
the  Diet  would  have  t)een  required,  but 
said  that  he  judged  it  indispensable 
not  to  delay  the  reform  until  a  Diet 
could  be  assembled.  Nor  is  it  now  on 
this  ordinance  that  the  matter  rests,  but 
on  the  law  of  June  11th.  1880,  regularly 
passed  by  the  Diet,  which  opened  all 
public  functions  to  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations. Again,  when  a  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  Nicholas  in  1835,  on 
the  civil  laws  and  procedure  of  Fin- 
land, reported  that  certain  amendments 
were  desirable  in  the  code  of  1734, 
which  had  been  passed  by  a  Diet  and 
therefore  could  only  be  altered  by  one, 
he  directed  that  the  code  should  be  left 
untouched,  and  that  only  the  adminis- 
trative ordinances  should  be  revised. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  ordinances 
made  by  some  of  the  Grand  Dukes  are 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  limitation 
in  cases  of  order  and  economy,  but 
such  occasional  deviations  in  ill-defined 


detail  cannot  outweigh  the  repeated  ac- 
knowledgements that  the  Sovereign's 
power  of  enactment  is  not  unlimited. 

The  Diet  was  recalled  to  active  exist- 
ence by  Alexai^der  II,  and  its  power 
enlarged.  By  the  Form  of  Government 
of  1772  the  estates  could  originate  bills 
as  well  as  deliberate  on  those  presented 
to  tlem  by  the  Sovereign,  but  their  in- 
itiative in  legislation  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Act  of  Union  and  Security 
of  1789.  In  his  speech  on  opening  the 
Diet  of  1863,  the  Bmperor  Grand  Duke 
announced  hif  intention  of  restoring  it, 
except  for  changes  in  the  fundamen- 
tal laws,  the  initiative  of  which  he  re- 
served to  himself.  And  this  was  eflTect- 
ed  by  Section  71  of  the  law  of  15—27 
March,  1869,  duly  passed  by  the  Diet 
and  sanctioned  by  Alexander,  which 
is  called  the  Law  of  the  Diet,  and 
regulates  it  at  some  length.  The  old 
division  Into  four  estates— nobles,  cler- 
gy, burghers  and  peasants— is  retained, 
but— 

It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Law 
of  the  Diet  of  1869  that  the  members 
of  the  different  Houses  represent  not 
the  Interests  or  privileges  of  their 
Order,  but  those  of  the  Finnish  nation. 
Members  duly  elected  may  not  decline 
to  serve  or  to  attend  the  Diet  except  on 
the  ground  of  old  age  or  ill  health. 
There  is  no  direct  payment  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  the  elected  members 
are  entitled  to  claim  from  the  district 
they  represent  an  allowance  to  cover 
their  travelling  expenses  and  the  ex- 
penses of  living  while  attending  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet  A  member  neg- 
lecting his  duties  may  be  punished 
not  only  by  the  withholding  of  this 
payment,  but  by  fine.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  guaranteed,  and  since  1886 
each  member  has  the  right  to  bring 
forward  for  discussion  in  proper  form, 
by  motion  or  petition,  subjecte  of  pub- 
lic interest  Bepresentatlves  who  are 
not  members  of  the  National  Church 
are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  any 
proceedings  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
that  Church." 

*  Pliber'f  Finland  and  the  Tian,  page  189. 
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The  estates  most  be  sammoned  to 
meet  in  ordinary  session,  according  to 
the  Law  of  the  Diet,  at  least  once  in 
every  five  years.  The  Emperor  may 
also  summon  a  special  Diet  at  any 
time.  .  .  .  There  is  a  special  elec- 
tion for  each  Diet  .  .  The  Hoose  of 
Burghers  is  now  composed  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  towns.  Originally 
representation  was  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  guilds,  but  by  the 
Law  of  the  Diet  in  1869  the  franchise 
was  extended  to  all  householders;  and 
ten  years  lat^  it  was  still  further  ex- 
tended to  all  urban  ratepayers,  except 
nobles,  clergy,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  so 
forth.  The  town  representatives  are 
elected  directly,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  member  for  six  thousand 
Inhabitants.  In  the  Peasants'  Order, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  elections  are  In- 
direct, as  is  the  case  in  many  Conti- 
nental countries.  Each  commune 
chooses  one  or  more  electors,  accord- 
ing to  population,  and  these  electors 
assemble  In  each  distriict  to  elect  a 
representative  on  the  Diet  The  rural 
franchise  is  still  somewhat  restricted, 
being  confined  to  landowners  and  the 
tenants  of  the  Grown  lands  and  do- 
main lands.  As,  however,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  peasants  own  their 
farms,  the  number  excluded  is  not 
great  Every  Finnish  citizen  of 
twenty-five  years  and  over,  and  be- 
longing to  a  Christian  Church,  Is  eligi- 
ble for  election  in  the  Order  to  which 
he  belongs.* 

The  concurrence  of  all  four  Orders 
is  required  for  the  alteration  of  a  fun- 
damental law,  the  Imposition  of  new 
taxes,  or  fresh  expenditure;  for  ordi- 
nary legislation  a  majority  in  three 
Orders  is  conclusive.  And  In  certain 
cases  "the  committee  whose  report  Is 
in  danger  of  falling  through  is  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  sixty  fresh 
members*'  (Mr.  Fisher  should  have  said 
^'brought  up  to  the  number  of  sixty 
members"),  "fifteen  from  each  House, 
and  this  'strengthened  committee,'  as  It 
is    called,    is    empowered    to    decide 


*  Fisher's  Flnlsnd  sod  the    Tsars,  pages    18S, 
180. 


the  question  without  debate,  and 
without  its  being  referred  back  to  the 
estates."  *  It  aiH;>ears  that  for  this  pur- 
pose the  majority  in  the  strengthened 
committee  must  be  one  of  two-thirds 
if  the  concurrence  of  all  four  Orders 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary, 
but  that  a  bare  majority  suffices  where 
only  three  Orders  would  have  been  re- 
quired. And  it  scarcely  needs  to  be 
added  that  the  work  of  the  Diet  re- 
quires the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
Grand  Duke,  who,  however,  cannot 
alter  it  jnst  as  is  the  case  witlk  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  Queen,  ex- 
cept that  in  Finland  the  sanction  is  not 
always  given,  and  has  in  any  case,  to 
be  delayed  for  that  examination  of  the 
matter  which  the  presence  In  Parlia- 
ment of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown  renders  unnecessary  in  England 
at  so  late  a  stage. 

Such  is  the  body  on  which  is  now  laid 
the  burden  of  defending  the  Finnish 
constitution,  and  a  word  must  be  said 
of  the  people  whom  it  represents.  The 
character  of  Finlander  or  Finnish  sub- 
ject as  distinct  from  that  of  Russian 
subject  is  known  to  the  laws  both  of 
the  Orand  Duchy  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  even  Russians  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess It  must  be  formally  naturalized  if 
they  do  not  acquire  it  by  domicile. 
This  Is  In  accordance  with  the  fact  re- 
peatedly recognized  in  official  docu- 
ments, that  Finland  Is  a  state  and  not 
a  province,  and  with  the  language  of 
Alexander  I,  who,  writing  in  French, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  spoke  of 
his  new  subjects  as  dXayen^  de  la  Fin- 
lande. 

It  was  early  seen  that  legislative 
questions  must  arise  interesting  both 
the  Empire  and  the  Grand  Duchy,  and 
In  Article  218  of  the  Russian  Statute 
of  I82B  on  the  Ministries,  while  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  detract  from  the 
legislative  autonomy  of  either  country, 
provision  was  made  for  mutual  com- 

*  Fisher's  Ftnland  and  the  Tsars,  pa<»  188. 
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monication  in  such  cases  between  the 
authorities  of  the  respective  countries 
In  preparing  the  legislation  for  each. 
This  system,  which  was  completed 
from  the  Finnish  side  by  an  ordinance 
of  1891  to  a  similar  eflTect,  has  been  ap< 
plied,  and  has  never  been  found  insuffi- 
cient But  when  the  military  legislation 
of  Finland,  which,  of  course,  furnishes  a 
strliing  example  of  common  interest, 
and  was  settied  under  Alexander  I  by 
the  Diet  of  Borgo,  required  remodeling 
in  consequence  of  the  great  military 
changes  throughout  Burope,  General 
iMiliutin  proposed  to  deal  with  it  in  an 
autocratic  manner.  Alexander  II  re- 
jected the  advice,  and  the  result  was 
the  Military  Service  Law  of  1878,  duly 
passed  by  the  Diet,  and  of  which  sev- 
eral sections  were  directed  to  be  re- 
garded as  sections  of  a  fundamental 
law.  "Later,"  says  Mr.  Fisher,  page 
161,  "when  further  changes  were  being 
made  in  1891,  General  YannoflTski, 
Minister  of  War  to  Alexander  III, 
made  a  somewhat  similar  suggestion 
[to  that  of  his  predecessor],  which  met 
with  the  same  fate."  These  proofs, 
however,  that  whatever  was  really 
necessary  could  be  obtained  by  legal 
and  constitutional  means  from  the  loy- 
alty of  a  free  people,  failed,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  Russian 
military  autocracy. 

Before  t^  next  trial  was  made  that 
spirit  had  been  reinforced  by  the  equal- 
ly baneful  one  of  racial  and  religious 
bigotry.  The,  leading  controversialist 
of  that  school  on  the  Finnish  question, 
Mr.  Fisher  tells  us,  was  the  late  M.  K. 
Ordin,  whose  book,  "The  Subjugation 
of  Finland,"  was -published  in  two  vol- 
umes at  St.  Petersburg  In  1889.  His 
thesis,  scarcely  conceivable  In  the  face 
of  the  express  testimonies  quoted  In 
this  article,  was  that  there  was  never 
a  guarantee  to  Finland  of  her  political, 
but  only  of  her  civil  laws,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  Swedish  code  of  1734.  And  of 
his  arguments,  ^q  far  as  Mr.  Fisher  de- 


tails them  to  us,  which  Is  at  consider- 
aible  length,  the  least  bad  are,  that  In 
the  Act  of  Assurance,  which  has  been 
quoted  above  in  a  translation  from  the 
Swedish  version,  the  Russian  version 
has  "subjects"  Instead  of  "Inhabitants," 
and  "constitutions"  Instead  of  "consti- 
tution!" And  this  while  the  Tsar,  with 
his  own  hand,  substituted  liaUian%  for 
9ujeU  In  the  draft  of  the  speech  with 
which  he  was  to  close  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  on  which  he  signed  the  Act, 
and  In  several  later  documents,  in  Rus- 
sian, used  "constitution"  In  the  singu- 
lar! 

The  present  Diet  was  opened  on  Janu- 
ary 24th,  1899,  and  on  the  26th  It  had 
before  it  two  government  bills,  pre- 
pared in  pursuance  of  the  desire  of  ex- 
torting a  complete  army  corps  from 
Finland,  one  on  obligatory  military  ser- 
vice, and  the  other  on  the  organization 
of  the  troops.  They  were  sent  without 
discussion  to  committees,  that  course 
being  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  Diet 
for  bills  which  affect  fundamental 
laws,  as  these  did.  The  committees  had 
not  reported,  and  consequently  It  did 
not  appear  how  the  blUs  would  be 
dealt  with,  when  the  Imperial  mani- 
festo of  8—15  February,  with  annexed 
statutes  profoundly  altering  the  Fin- 
nish constitution,  was  Issued.  These 
had  been  prepared  by  a  commission 
presided  over  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Nlcholalewiteh,  and  of  which 
General  Bobrlkoff,  the  Russian  gover- 
nor of  Finland,  and  M.  Pobledonost- 
seff,  the  well-known  campaigner  for 
Russiflcation,  and  for  the  propaganda 
of  Eastern  orthodoxy,  were  members. 
Though  dealing,  with  matters  of  com- 
mon Interest  to  the  Empire  and  the 
Grand  Duchy,  they  were  not  even  pre- 
pared In  accordance  with  the  statute 
of  1©6  for  such  cases,  the  regular  Fin- 
nish authorities  not  having  been  con- 
sulted about  them.  They  create  a  class 
of  laws  entirely  new.  "laws  which  are 
applicable  throughout  the  whole  Bm- 
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plre.  Including  the  Grand  Duchy*  of 
Finland/'  for  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  common  legislation,  as  for  two 
states  there  could  not  be,  and  these 
words  for  the  first  time  treat  Finland 
as  part  of  the  Bmphre.  A  single  pro- 
cedure Is  laid  down  for  the  enactment 
both  of  the  laws  of  that  new  class  and 
of  "the  laws  which  are  applied  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
In  case  they  touch  the  common  Inter- 
ests of  the  Empire,  or  are  connected 
with  the  legislation  of  the  Bmpire." 
In  this  procedure  provision  Is,  Indeed, 
made  for  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the 
Finnish  Senate,  and  In  some  cases  that 
of  the  Diet;  but  those  opinions  may  be 
disregarded,  and  the  enacting  power  Is 
reserved  for  the  State  Council  of  Rus- 
sia. And  in  the  manifesto  the  Tsar 
says:— "We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  ultimate  de- 
cision as  to  which  laws  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  general  legislation  of 
the  Bmpire."  Thus  the  necessary  par- 
ticipation of  the  Diet  in  legislation  Is 
swept  away,  for  every  case  in  which 
the  advisers  of  the  Bmperor  may  be 
able  to  find  something  which  they  can 
assert  to  touch  the  interests  of  Russia, 
a  category  so  large  that,  if  the  mani- 
festo and  Its  statutes  should  be  main- 
tained, the  remaining  power  of  the 
Diet  will  probably  be  but  small.  And 
be  it  small  or  great,  after  the  violation 
of  the  guarantees  given  during  a  cen- 
tury to  the  constitution,  it  can  only  be 
felt  to  be  held  on  suflTerance. 

In  pursuance  of  the  manifesto  and  its 
statutes  the  Diet  was  expected  merely 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  military  bills 
laid  before  it,  but  on  27th  May  it  made 
the  reply  mentioned  in  the  note  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  in  which  they 
were  dealt  with  as  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  usual  legislative  functions.  In  this 
remarkable  document  the  right  of  the 
estates  to  participate  in  legislation  was 
vindicated  in  a  manner  which  must  com- 
mand the  entire  and  unhesitating  assent 


of  every  f airminded  person  who  studies 
the  historical  facts,  even  in  the  sum- 
mary of  them  which  has  here  been 
presented,  and  still  more  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  detail  in  which  he  may 
Investigate  them.  In  the  same  reply 
the  government  bills  were  examined 
and  rejected  on  their  merits,  while  the 
views  of  the  Diet  on  the  particular  sub- 
ject were  embodied  In  two  other  bills 
which  were  submitted  for  the  Imperial 
sanction.  The  Tsar  rejoined  by  a 
manifesto  of  10—22  June,  declaring  the 
opinions  of  the  Diet  on  the  constitution- 
al question  to  be  unwarrantable,  and 
announcing  that  its  reply  would  be 
taken  Into  consideration,  in  accordance 
with  the  February  statutes.  In  the  final 
drafting  of  the  military  bill. 

The  matter  is  said  to  be  now  before 
the  State  Ck)uncil,  presumably  for  such 
final  drafting;  but  there  Is  still  room 
for  hope  that  wiser  counsels  may  pre- 
vail There  Is  room  for  sanctioning  the 
bills  sent  up  by  the  Diet  without  alter- 
ation, in  which  case  they  would  become 
law  In  inractlcal  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  or  for  sending  them  back 
for  further  consideration  by  the  Diet 
The  Emperor  is  believed  to  have  been 
most  imperfectly  enlightened  on  the 
real  grounds  of  the  pain  and  dismay 
caused  by  the  February  measures. 
When  a  memorial  against  them— in  the 
spring  of  last  year^recelved  such  a 
number  of  signatures,  collected  from 
every  part  of  Finland  by  the  most  de- 
voted exertions  while  in  extensive  dis- 
tricts the  snow  was  still  on  the  ground, 
the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
to  anger  by  the  belief  that  he  was  per- 
sonally mistrusted  as  a  fair  Judge  of 
what  were  questions  of  common  inter- 
est, and  what  purely  local  questions 
to  be  reserved,  as  before,  for  the  Diet 
Surely  it  must  now  have  been  brought 
home  to  him  that  the  objection  to  the 
February  measures  was  not  based  on 
any  personal  mistrust,  but  on  the  fact 
that  any  such  judgment  as  that  which 
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they  committed  to  him  should  have 
been  deemed  necessary,  depriving  the 
Finnish  nation  of  their  right  as  free- 
men to  shape  their  own  course.  That 
right  left  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  continue  to  co-operate  sincere- 
ly in  maintaining  the  international  in- 
terests which  they  willingly  leave 
to  the  determination  of  Russia, 
as  they  did  when  Finnish  troops 
garrisoned  St  Petersburg  while  the 
Russian  troops  were  engaged  in  the 
Crimea.  The  Diet,  in  its  reply,  has 
ofTered  to  increase  the  active  army 
from  5,600  to  12,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  to  extend  the  total 
length  of  service  in  the  active  army,  and 
the  reserve  from  five  years  to  ten,  and 
to  sanction  the  employment  outside  of 
Finland,  for  the  common  defence,  both 
of  the  army  when  not  needed  for  such 
defence  at  home,  and  of  the  LandMtlvr 
for  the  defence  of  St  Petersburg.  But 
If  the  right  to  shape  their  own  course 
is  denied  them,  the  Emperor,  even 
were  he  never  misled  in  defining  com- 
mon interests,  would  be  powerless, 
single-handed  in  the  midst  of  his  State 
Council,  to  save  Finland  from  an  in- 
jurious treatment  of  those  interests.  At 
the  present  moment  Finland  sees  itself 
threatened  by  the  government  bills  not 
only  with  an  exorbitant  levy  of  its 
youth,  but  with  their  being  sent  to 
perform  their  military  service  out  of 
the  country  even  in  time  of  peace,  with 
comrades  whose  language  they  will  not 
understand,  among  a  population  whose 
habits  and  religion  will  be  foreign  to 
them,  and  without  the  influence  of  their 
own  religious  pastors  to  counteract  the 
temptations  incident  to  barrack  life  in 
The  Nadonal  BeTiew. 


such  circumstances.  The  same  bills 
limit  the  abridgement  of  the  period  of 
active  service  which  is  granted  to  those 
conscripts  whose  educational  standard 
places  them  in  the  first  class,  by  the 
condition  that  they  shall  present  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian language;  a  knowledge  quite  un- 
necessary for  drill  with  Russian  words 
of  command,  and  to  which  nothing  par- 
allel is  exacted  in  Austria-Hungary,, 
where  the  difllculties  connected  with, 
an  army  composed  of  several  races 
have  to  be  faced  in  a  far  graver  form, 
but  are  faced  without  partiality.  Thus 
military  service  would  be  made  a, 
means  of  compulsion  for  spreading  the 
Russian  language  in  Finland,  while 
young  men  of  education  in  Russia,  be- 
ing placed  under  no  corresponding  ne- 
cessity of  acquiring  another  language, 
would  be  in  a  favored  situation.  What 
more  striking  oibject-lesson  could  be 
given  of  the  ignorance  of  Finnish  in- 
terests or  the  indifference  to  them— the 
effect  must  be  the  same  whichever  al- 
ternative we  choose— which  must  con- 
tinue to  characterize  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  Finland,  and  to  dam- 
age that  country  both  materially  and 
morally,  if  the  February  meafiures 
should  be  maintained!  If  the  Emperor 
cannot  be  induced  to  withdraw  from 
the  February  position  while  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Finlanders  to  his 
throne  is  unimpaired,  another  example 
will  be  given  In  Europe  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  overthrowing  an  ancient  con- 
stitution, and  trying  to  base  a  brand- 
new  order  on  the  proverbially  unsafe 
seat  of  bayonets. 

/.  Westlake. 
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A  High  Ohurchman  was  practically 
an  unknown  quantity  in  those  parts 
when  Bishop  Walsham  How  first  went 
to  <be  rector  of  Whittington  in  1861. 
The  smallest  innovations  or  improve- 
ments in  a  service,  such  as  are  gen- 
erally accepted  nowadays  in  Evangeli- 
cal Ohnrches,  raised  a  storm  of  protest, 
and  the  ignorance  displayed  by  news- 
papers as  well  as  by  private  individnals 
is  almost  past  belief  in  these  days  when 
we  have  been  satiated  with  articles  and 
correspondence  on  "advanced  prac- 
tices." 

For  instance: 

A  Wellington  paper,  commenting 
severely  on  the  supposed  ritualistic 
practices  at  Welsh  Hampton,  spoke  of 
the  Vicar  as  "practising  the  most  un- 
blushing celibacy." 

The  same  paper,  describing  an  even- 
ing service  at  St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury, 
spoke  of  the  vicar  as  walking  in  pro- 
cession with  his  curate  from  the 
vestry  and  then  entering  the  desk  and 
'beginning  the  evening  service,  "or,  as 
borrowing  the  language  of  these  gen- 
tlemen we  ought  more  correctly  to 
say,  evening  matins." 

A  short  time  ago  the  Reverend 
James  Hook,  Ylcar  of  Morton,  was 
coming  to  see  me  by  train.  There 
were  several  women  In  the  carriage, 
and  one  of  them  began  to  talk  to  the 
others  about  Whittington,  asking  them 
If  they  knew  what  shocking  things 
were  done  in  the  church  there.  She 
then  said  she  once  went  into  Whit- 
tington Church  and  saw  the  host  on 
the  altar.  There  were  great  exclama- 
tions of  horror,  when  Mr.  Hook  quietly 
looked  up  from  his  paper  and  said,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  what  did  you  see?" 
"The  host  on  the  altar,  sir,"  she  said. 
"Oh,  and  what  was  it  like?"  She  hesi- 
tated and  said  she  could  not  exactly 
describe  it.  He  told  her  not  to  mind 
about  being  very  exact,  but  would  she 
tell  him  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  was? 
She  then  said  she  did  not  notice  very 


carefully.  So  he  then  said  he  would 
tell  her  what  It  meant,  and  having 
done  so  he  told  her  how  wicked  it  was 
to  invent  such  stories.  She  was  then 
frightened,  and  said  with  some  alarm, 
"Well,  sir,  I  am  certain  I  saw  two 
rows  of  candlesticks  down  the  two 
sides  of  the  church." 

An  advertisement  copied  from  the 
Liverpool  Courier,  January,  1874. 
(N.B.  This  refers  to  a  ];MX)secutlon  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  of  St.  Margaret's,  for 
ritualistic  practices,)  •'Parnell  Prose- 
cution. A  gentleman  who  intends  sub- 
scribing £10  to  the  St  Margaret's  De- 
fence Fund  Is  desirous  to  pair  with  a 
gentleman  about  to  subscribe  the  same 
som  towards  the  prosecution,  in  ord^ 
to  save  the  pockets  of  both.  Address 
C.  I.,  Courier  Oflice." 

A  clergyman  going  into  a  very  ad- 
vanced church  could  not  make  out 
what  they  were  doing,  and  said  he 
tried  various  parts  of  the  prayer-book 
in  vain,  and  at  last  bethought  him  of 
"Prayers  for  those  at  sea."  But  this, 
too,  failed,  so  he  gave  up  trying. 

A  clergyman  going  to  see  a  parish 
offered  him,  was  shown  it  by  a  farmer 
churchwarden,  who  in  the  course  of 
conversation  said,  "Are  there  many 
Puseyites,  sir,  where  you  come  from?" 
He  answered,  "Not  many;  are  there 
many  here?"  Farmer:  "There  used 
to  be,  but  they  are  getting  scarce 
now."  "How  do  you  account  for 
that?"  Farmer:  "Well,  sir,  the  boys 
have  taken  the  eggs."  This  curious 
reason  was  explained  when  it  turned 
out  that  the  farmer  meant  **peewlts." 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  the  other  day 
wrote  to  say  that  their  clergyman  was 
accused  of  ritualistic  tendencies.  She 
could  not  herself  discover  them,  but 
she  said  he  certainly  had  something 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  which  to  her 
looked  like  a  button,  but  which  she 
was  credibly  Informed  was  really  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  large  number 
of  the  stories  in  Bishop  Walsham 
How*s  note-books  refer  to  curious  in- 
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cidents  and  awkward  situations  during 
divine  service.  The  following  are  a  se- 
lection of  anecdotes  of  this  class,  and 
are  in  almost  every  case  authentic. 

My  grandfather,  the  Beverend  Peter 
How,  was  Bector  of  Workington  In 
Gnmberland,  where  tfiere  was  (and  Is 
unton<died  to  this  day,  1878!)  a  laiige 
"three-decker"  clerk's  desk,  reading- 
desk,  and  pulpit,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  hlocking  up  the  centre  of  the 
church  and,  of  course,  all  facing  west 
My  grandfather  was  reading  the 
prayers  one  Sunday  when  his  large 
black  dog  came  into  church  and  found 
him  out,  so  he  opened  the  door,  to 
which  is  attached  a  small  flight  of 
steps,  and  the  dog  came  in  and  lay 
down  nnder  the  seat,  unseen  by  the 
congregation  (who  were  deeply  en- 
SMMiced  In  the  >high  square  pews),  and 
at  last  was  forgotten  by  his  master. 
In  due  time  the  latter  went  to  the  ves- 
try, put  on  his  black  gown,  and  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  when,  soon  after,  be- 
ginning his  sermon,  he  became  aware 
that  the  people  were  all  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  looking  down  over 
the  pulpit  cushion  he  saw  his  dog  with 
its  hind  legs  on  the  seat  and  its  fore- 
feet on  the  cushion  of  the  reading- 
desk  gravely  regarding  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Another  story  of  the  Bishop's  grand- 
father follows: 

My  grandfather  was  once  baptizing 
a  small  collier  boy  of  three  or  four 
years  old  at  Workington.  Other  chil- 
dren having  been  first  baptized  he  pro- 
ceeded to  baptize  this  boy  also,  but 
when  he  put  the  water  on  his  forehead 
the  boy  turned  upon  him  fiorcely,  say- 
ing, "What  did  you  do  that  for,  ye 
great  black  dog?  I  did  nothing  to 
your 

Workington  was  also  the  scene  of  an 
awkward  situation  in  which,  when  a 
very  young  man,  the  Bishop  found  him- 
self. 

When  I  was  a  deacon,  and  naturally 
shy,  I  was  visiting  my  aunts  in  Work- 
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ington,    where    my   grandfather    had 
beoi  Bector,  and  was  asked  to  preach 
on  Sunday  evening  In  St.   John's,  a 
wretched  modem  <diurch— a  plain  ob- 
long with  gaUedes  and  a  pulpit  like  a 
very  tall  wineglass,  with  a  very  nar- 
row little  straight  staircase  leading  up 
to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  east  part  of 
the  church.    When  the  hymn   before 
the  sermon  was  given  out  I  went  as 
usual  to  the  vestry  to  put  on  the  black 
gown.    Not  knowing  that  the   clergy- 
man generally  stayed    there    till    the 
end  of  the  hymn,  1  emerged  as  soon  as 
I  had  thus  vested  myself  and  walked 
to  the  pulpit  and  ascended  the  stairs. 
When  nearly  at  the  summit  to  my  hor- 
ror I  discovered  a  very   fat  beadle  in 
the  pulpit  lighting   the  candles.    We 
could  not  possibly  pass  on  the  stairs 
and  the  eyes  of   the  whole  congrega- 
tion were  upon  me.    It  would  be  igno- 
minions  to  retreat    So  after  a  few 
minutes'  reflection  I  saw  my  way  out 
of  the  difilculty,  which  I  overcame  by 
a  very  simple  mechanical  contrivance. 
I  entered  the  pulpit,  which  exactly  fit- 
ted the  beadle  and  myself,    and  then 
face  to  face  we  executed   a  rotatory 
movement  to  the  extent  of   a   semi' 
circle,  when  the  beadle,  finding  himself 
next  the  door  of  the  pulpit,  was  en- 
abled to  descend,  and  I  remained  mas- 
ter of  the  situation. 

When  curate  at  Kidderminster,  I 
had  on  one  occasion  to  baptize  nine 
childTen  at  once.  The  ninth  was  a  boy 
of  nearly  two  years  of  age,  and  was 
taken  up  and  put  into  my  arms.  This 
he  stoutly  resisted,  beginning  imme- 
diately to  kick  with  all  his  might  His 
clothes  being  very  loose  and  very 
short,  he  very  soon  kicked  himself 
all  but  out  of  them,  but  I  had  got  him 
fast  by  his  clothes  and  his  head,  and 
was  repeating  the  words  of  reception 
into  the  Church  with  as  much  gravity 
as  I  could  command,  when  his  mother, 
possessing  a  strong  maternal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fair  proportions  of  her 
lively  offspring,  and  a  relatively  weak 
appreciation  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  remarked  aloud  to  me,  with 
a  gratified  smile,  "He's  a  nice  little 
lump,  sir,  isn't  he?" 

The  Earl  of  Powis,  among  his  many 
acts  of   generous  kindness,  has  given 
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vtrbstafltial  aid  to  the  Rev.  O.  F.  Low- 
der'B  very  poor  district  of  St  Peter's, 
London  Docks.  He  went  to  the  laying 
of  the  stone  of  the  church  there,  and 
Just  as  the  ceremony  was  abont  to  be- 
gin a  bottle  was  handed  by  some  one 
to  Mr.  Lowder.  He  conld  not  make 
it  ont,  and  coi»alted  Lord  Powis,  who 
at  last  ingeniously  suggested  that,  as 
it  looked  like  oil,  it  was  probably  in- 
tended for  the  anointing  of  the  stone. 
80  they  agreed  to  pour  it  quietly  on 
the  stone  then  and  there.  The  smell 
that  arose  was  dreadful,  but  the  ser- 
vice began,  and  very  few  had  noticed 
the  bottle.  In  the  evening  an  old 
woman,  a  f  onner  parishioner,  came  up 
to  Mr.  Lowder,  and  asked  after  his 
rheumatism,  and  said  she  hoped  he 
got  the  bottle.  On  his  saying,  '*Oh, 
yes,  it  reached  me  quite  safely,"  she 
explained  that  it  was  a  wonderful 
cure  for  rheumatism,  which  she  had 
manufactured  herself. 

If  an  ingenious  way  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, found  out  of  a  difficulty,  what 
about  the  next? 

When  Archbishop  Longley  was 
Bishop  of  Durham,  he  was  one  day 
obliged  to  absent  himself  from  the 
prayers  in  his  chapel,  and  asked  an 
old  clergyman  who  happened  to  be 
there  to  read  the  prayers.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  first  lesson  was  Judges 
V,  and  in  reading  verse  17  the  poor  old 
clergyman,  mindful  of  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Longleys,  mod- 
estly altered  the  last  word  and  read, 
"A^er  continued  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  abode  in  his  garments.'*  This 
was  told  me  by  a  daughter  of  Arch- 
bishop Longley. 

A  former  vicar  of  Newblggin  re- 
ceived a  message  one  Sunday  morning 
from  a  neighboring  clergyman,  who 
had  been  taken  ill,  to  ask  If  he  could 
provide  for  his  duty.  So  he  sent  to 
his  curate  (my  brother-in-law)  to  tell 
him  he  should  not  be  at  church  that 
morning,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  put 
an  old  sermon,  which  he  had  no  time 
to  look  at,  in  his  pocket.  When  he  be- 
gan to  preach  he  soon  found  out  that 
the  sermon  was  one  which  he  had 
preached  on  bidding    farewell    to    his 


first  curacy.  For  a  page  or  two  he 
tried  to  omit  the  more  pointed  allu- 
sions to  the  occasion  of  its  previous 
use  (which  must  have  been  many 
years  before),  but,  to  quote  his  own 
account,  **I  soon  found  that  wouldn't 
do,  as  it  was  all  about  it,  so  I  spoke 
boldly  of  the  ••dose  of  my  twelve 
years'  ministry  among  them,  and  I  do 
assure  you,  sir,  I  left  many  of  the 
congregation  in  tears." 

A  somewhat  similar  story  comes  a 
little  later  in  the  book,  but  must  be 
placed  here: 

A  shy,  nervous  clergyman  near  Brad- 
ford was  about  to  help  a  friend  by 
reading  the  prayers  when  a  message 
came  to  say  that  a  neighboring  incum- 
bent was  taken  lU  and  to  ask  for  help. 
The  rector  could  not  go,  so  the  friend 
had  to  be  sent,  but,  having  no  sermon 
with  him  tie  borrowed  one  from  the 
rector,  who  wrote  a  clear  good  hand. 
He  selected  one  well  written,  of  which 
the  subject  was  'the  value  of  time," 
and  meant  to  read  it  over  on  the  way, 
but  eventually  did  not  like  to  do  so  as 
tie  sat  beside  a  servant  who  drove 
him  over.  So  it  happened  that  he  had 
to  read  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  pul- 
pit He  got  on  very  well  till  he  came 
to  a  sentence  saying  that,  as  the 
parish  possessed  no  church  clock,  .It 
was  his  intention  to  present  one.  He 
was  too  nervous  to  omit  the  sentence, 
and  (I  was  assured  at  Bradford)  did 
actually  present  the  promised  clock, 
which  cost  £70." 

Here  Is  another  authentic  sermon 
story: 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  I 
went  with  some  friends  to  hear  a 
noted  Evangelical  preacher  preach 
for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at 
St  Peter's  Church.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly affected  and  bombastic,  and, 
having  tickled  us  undergraduates  a 
good  deal  by  his  manner,  at  last  pro- 
duced a  complete  explosion  by  involv- 
ing himself  In  a  hopeless  difficulty  by 
a  metaphor  after  this  fashion:  "When 
I  contemplate  the  great  human  family 
I  am  often  reminded  of   some  mighty 
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river.  See  how  It  draws  Its  tribute  of 
nianj  waters  from  many  a  distant 
land,  many  a  mountaiD  range,  and 
many  a  wide  moor-land,  sending  their 
ever-growing  streams  to  swell  the 
noble  river  as  it  pursues  its  way  down 
the  valley,  till  all  these  various  trib- 
utaries converging  Into  one  great  vol- 
ume, it  pours  its  glorious  flood  into 
the  bosom  of  the  tMundless  ocean! 
Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  race  of 
man."  Here  the  preacher  paused,  and 
it  was  quite  obvious  to  every  one  that 
he  saw  that  his  metaphor  was  Just  the 
wrong  way  up!  So  he  coughed  and 
hemmed,  and  changed  the  subject. 

At  Ufllngton,  near  Shrewsbury,  dur- 
ing the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Hopkins,  the  choir  and  organist,  hav- 
ing been  dissatisfied  with  some  ar- 
rangement, determined  not  to  take 
part  in  the  service.  So  when  the  clerk, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  those 
days,  gave  out  the  hymn,  there  was 
dead  silence.  This  lasted  a  little  while, 
and  then  the  clerk,  unable  to  bear  it, 
rose  up  and  appealed  to  the  congrega- 
tion, oaying  most  imploringly,  *'Them 
as  can  sing  do  ye  sing:  if  s  a  misery 
to  be  a  thls'n"  (Shropshire  for  "in  this 
way"). 

Canon  B was  on  a    voyage  to 

Bgypt  in  a  Cunard  steamer,  and  on 
Sunday,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  he  un- 
dertook to  hold  a  service.  He  read 
one  of  the  sentences,  and  said  "Dearly 
beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth 
us  in  sundry  places,"  when  he  had  to 
bolt  and  collapse.  He  told  me '  he 
thought  this  a  record  service  for 
brevity. 

At  St.  Saviour's,  Hoxton,  the  daily 
prayer  is  held  in  the  south  chancel 
aisle.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  John  Oak- 
ley, having  to  go  out,  left  the  evening 
service  at  8.80  to  a  curate,  but,  return- 
ing home  at  8.50,  thought  he  would 
step  in  to  the  west  end  of  the  church 
and  be  in  time  for  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. When  he  went  in,  to  his  dismay 
he  saw  a  few  women  kneeling  in  the 
accustomed  place  but  no  clergyman. 
Concluding  that  the  curate  had  for- 
gotten, he  rapidly  passed  up  the  north 
aisle  to  the  vestry,  slipped  on  a  sur- 
plice, went  across  to  the  south  side  and 
read  the  service.  He  afterwards 
found  that  the  curate  had  already 
done  so,  but,  being  in  a  hurry,  had 
somewhat  shortened  it,  and    had    left 


the  church  a  minute  before  he  (Mr.  O.) 
arrived.  The  good  women  who  always 
knelt  some  time  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice thus  did  double  duty  that  even- 
ing. 

At  Kensington  parish  church  one  of 
the  curates  asked  for  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  for  "a  family  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  and  other  sick  per- 
sons." 

At  Wolstanton  In  the  Potteries  there 
was  a  somewhat  fussy  verger  called 
Oakes.  On  one  occasion.  Just  at  the 
time  of  year  when  It  was  doubtful 
whether  lights  would  be  wanted  or  no, 
and  when  they  had  not  yet  been 
lighted  for  evening  service,  a  stranger 
who  was  a  very  smart  young  clergy- 
man was  reading  the  lessons  and  had 
some  difllculty  in  seeing.  He  had  on  a 
pair  of  delicate  lavender  kid  gloves. 
The  verger,  perceiving  his  difilculty, 
went  to  the  vestry,  got  two  candles, 
lighted  them,  and  walked  to  the 
lectern,  before  which  "he  stood  sol- 
emnly holding  the  candles  (without 
candlesticks)  in  his  hands.  This  was 
sufllciently  trying  to  the  congregation, 
but  suddenly  some  one  rattled  the  latch 
of  the  west  door,  when  Oakes,  feeling 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
and  see  what  was  the  matter,  thrust 
the  two  candles  Into  the  poor  young 
clergyman's  delicately  gloved  hands, 
and  left  him! 

A  clergyman  in  a  church  in  Lan- 
cashire gave  out  as  his  text,  "The 
devil  as  a  roaring  Hon  goeth  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  and 
then  added,  "The  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter has  announced  his  intention  of 
visiting  all  the  parishes  In  the  diocese, 
and  hopes  to  visit  this  parish  on  such  a 
date." 

A  former  young  curate  of  Stoke  be- 
ing very  anxious  to  do  things  rubri- 
cally. Insisted  on  the  (ring  being  put  on 
the  "fourth  finger"  at  a  wedding  he 
took.  The  woman  resisted  and  said, 
"I  would  rather  die  than  be  married 
on  my  little  finger."  The  curate  said, 
"But  the  rubric  says  so,"  whereupon 
the  4mi«  tm  machMI,  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  the  parish  clerk,  who  stepped 
forward  and  said,  "In  these  cases,  sir, 
the  thoomb  counts  as  a  digit" 

The  rector  of  Thomhlll,  near  Dews- 
bury,  on  one  occasion  could  not  get 
the  woman  to  say  "obey"  in  the  mar- 
riage service,  and  he  repeated  the  word 
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-with  a  strong  stress  on  each  syllable, 
saying,  'Ton  most  say  O-bey."  Where- 
upon the  man  Interfered  and  said, 
"Never  mind:  go  on,  parson.  I'll  mak' 
ber  say  'O'  by-and-by." 

At  the  church  of  Strathflektoaye, 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
regular  attendant,  a  stranger  was 
preaching,  and  the  verger  when  he 
tfided  came  up  the  atalrs,  opened  the 
pulpit  door  a  Uttle  way,  slammed  It  to, 
and  then  opened  It  wide  for  the 
preacher  to  go  out  He  asked  In  the 
▼estry  why  he  had  shut  the  door 
again  while  opening  it,  and  the  verger 
said,  *'We  always  do  that,  sir,  to  wake 
the  duke." 

Mr.  Ibbetson,  of  St  Michael's, 
Walthamstow,  was  marrying  a  couple 
when  the  ring  was  found  to  be  too 
tight  A  voice  from  behind  exclaimed, 
"Suck  your  finger,  you  fooL" 

Two  or  three  stories  about  vergers 
naturally  find  a  place  here.  Possibly 
some  of  them  are  well  known,  but 
even  so,  they  will  bear  repetition. 

A  gentleman  going  to  see  a  ritualis- 
tic church  in  London  was  walking 
into  the  chancel  when  an  official 
stepped  forward  and  said,  "You 
mustn't  go  in  there."  "Why  not?"  said 
the  gentleman.  "I'm  put  here  to  stop 
you,"  said  the  man.  "Oh!  I  see,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "you're  what  they  call 
the  rude  screen,  aren't  you?" 

A  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Wake- 
field told  me  that  when  he  first  came 
to  the  parish  he  found  things  in  a  very 
neglected  state,  and  among  other 
changes  he  introduced  an  early  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion.  An 
old  clerk  collected  the  offertory,  and 
when  he  brought  It  up  to  the  clergy- 
man he  said,  "There's  eight  on  em, 
but  two  'asn't  paid." 

A  verg^er  was  showing  a  lady  over  a 

The  Sunday  Hagaiine. 


church  when  she  asked  him  if  the 
vicar  was  a  married  man.  "No, 
ma'am,"  he  answered,  "he^s  a  chaly- 
beate." 

A  verger,  showing  a  large  church  to 
a  stranger,  pointed  out  another  man 
and  said,  "That  is  the  other  verger." 
The  gentleman  said,  *^  did  not  know 
there  were  two  of  you,"  and  the  ver- 
ger replied,  "Oh  yes,  shr;  he  werges  up 
one  side  of  the  church  and  I  werges  xs^ 
the  other." 

Two  little  stories  connected  with 
Bishop  Walsham  How's  episcopal  life 
may  well  conclude  the  anecdotes  about 
vergers.  The  bishop's  dislike  of  osten- 
tation was  well  known.  He  caused 
much  amusement  one  occasion  when 
living  in  London  by  frustrating  the  de- 
signs of  a  pompous  verger.  It  had  been 
this  man's  custom  to  meet  the  Bishop 
at  the  door  of  the  Church,  and  precede 
him  up  the  centre  aisle  ffi  nmU  for  the 
vestry,  thus  making  a  little  extra  pro- 
cession of  his  own.  One  day  the 
Bishop,  after  handing  this  verger  his 
bag,  let  him  go  on  his  way  up  the  cen- 
tre of  the  church,  and  himself  sllK^ed 
off  up  a  side  aisle,  and  gained  the  ves- 
try unobserved,  while  the  verger 
marched  up  in  a  solemn  procession  of 
Q/ntl 

The  other  story  occurs  in  the  note- 
books and  runs  as  follows: 

On  my  first  visit  to  Almondbury  to 
preach,  the  verger  came  to  me  in  the 
vestry,  and  said,  "A've  put  a  i^atform 
in  t*  pulpit  for  ye;  you'll  excuse  me, 
but  a  little  man  looks  as  if  he  was  in  a 
toob."  (N.B.— To  prevent  undue  infer- 
ences, I  am  five  feet  nine  Inches  in 
height) 
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TO  A  CITY  CROCUS. 

[The  foUowlng  lines  are  designed  for  a  singer  of  a  certain 
age;  "coins,"  in  fact,  "octaynm  trepidavit  ntas  dandere 
instmm."] 

Orocns!  thon  virgin  flower  that  dost, 
When  wanton  winds  of  March  are  oat, 

Upon  the  town*6  astonled  cmst 
Habitually  deign  to  «proat:— 

Observing  thee  with  punctual  eye, 

Raithe  herb,  amid  IMne  elfln  ring. 
The  minor  bard  Is  moved  to  cry 

"Behold,  the  harbinger  of  fiprlng!" 

They,  too,  the  mass,  whose  common  feet 
Trail  wingless  through  the  budding  park. 

Find  in  thy  beauty,  frail  add  fleet, 
A  ready  subject  for  remark. 

Oblivious  of  her  infant  charge 
Enthralled  with  ducklings  on  the  mere, 

Maria,  by  the  flowery  marge. 
Invokes  her  absent  bombardier. 

The  patriot,  painting  all  the  air 

A  lurid  khaki,  learns  of  thee 
That  this  Is  not  the  only  wear 

Allowed  to  Nature's  pageantry. 

Awhile  the  weary  philo-Boer 

Forgets  his  bosom's  urgent  smart; 
Right  to  its  little-eDgUsh  core 

Thy  healing  gladness  haunts  hte  heart 

For  me,  who  close  my  fortieth  year. 

Thy  petals  painfully  recaH 
Those  early  fancies  which  the  «eer 

Alluded  to  in  "Locksley  HalL" 

In  Spring,  said  he,  an  ampler  red 

Ehnerges  on  the  robin's  chest; 
In  Spring  some  other  bird,  he  said. 

Procures  himself  a  change  of  crest 

Ju0t  then,  it  seems,  a  braver  bloom 

Distinguishes  the  pollcAied  dove; 
And  adolescent  cheeks  resume 

The  intermitted  blush  of  love. 

But  not  for  me  those  vernal  tints 
That  Nature's  youth  contrives  to  don; 

Rather  the  anvoious  seaaon  hints 
Of  yet  another  lustre  gone. 
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JOHN  ENGLAND'S  OUTGOING. 


V. 


A  DISINHERISON. 

The  expresslim  of  Jasper  England  as, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  he  surprised 
his  son  in  the  act  of  proposing  marriage 
to  Alee  Steptoe,  was  one  of  such  over- 
indlgnatk>n  that  a  girl  who  was  not 
poor  hi  spirit  could  not  but  feel  cruelly 
outraged. 

With  a  whitening  face  Alee  crossed 
the  room,  and  though  Jasper  bulked 
large  in  the  doorway,  and  did  not  move 
to  allow  of  her  exit,  she  passed  him. 

When  in  the  corridor  she  observed 
that  John  bad  followed  her,  and  with 
an  imperious  gesture  signified  her  de- 
sire that  he  would  let  her  proceed  on 
her  way  alone.  He  obeyed  her  sor- 
rowfully, and  she  went  in  search  of  her 
cousin. 

Some  moments  later  Parson  was 
speeding  parting  guests.  As  both  his 
father  and  his  brother  were  at  Buck- 
lands  this  thing  was  beyond  all  use, 
and  he  wore  a  troubled  look.  It  was 
noticed  by  Penelope,  and,  as  he  helped 
her  Into  her  saddle,  she  contrived  to 
say: 

"There  has  been,  I  fear,  a  quarrel.  I 
wish  you  will  keep  silence  concerning 
this  thing." 

"Your  wishing  it  shall  make  me  do  so, 
Penelope,"  Parson  answered,  hand- 
somely, and  watched  the  riders  out  of 
sight 

Meanwliile  John  and  his  father  were 
trying  condusicms. 

"How,  sir,  all  hulf  ?"  So  Jasper  Eng- 
land opened  up  conversation  with  his 
son,  who*  having  been  virtually  told  by 
Alee  to  return  whence  he  came,  had 
gone  back  to  the  parlor,  and  had  taken 
up  his  stand  at  a  window  with  an 
expression  which  the  words  just  em- 


ployed by  his  father  very  accurately^ 
described. 

*'I  believe,  sir,  my  being  all  bluster," 
John  answered,  in  a  somewhat  personal 
vein,  ''would  very  little  mend  matters." 

"You  are,  sir,  a  Jackanapes!"  hia 
father  exclaimed.  "I  desire  you  will 
show  me  a  little  of  that  respect  which 
brings  you  to  your  knees  before  young^ 
misses." 

John  was  at  no  loss  for  an  answer. 

"I  hope,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  know  better 
than  in  my  perpendicular  to  ask  a 
young  lady  to  toe  my  wife." 

Jasper  snorted.  He  had  in  his  day 
fallen  at  the  feet  of  a  young  lady  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  obtaining  ia 
his  son*s  case,  and  there  was  nothing^ 
either  in  the  spirit  <»r  the  wording  of 
John's  speech  which  took  him  aback. 
He  snorted  merely  because  it  incensed 
him  to  reflect  that  this  very  proper  sen- 
timent was  uttered  in  connection  with 
Alee  Steptoe. 

"I  wish,  sir,"  he  said,  angrily,  "you 
knew  better  than  to  ask  to  marry 
with  beggary." 

John,  whose  face  contracted  as  f rouL 
a  sharp  cut,  left  this  speech  unan- 
swered, and  a  silence  set  in. 

Jasper  broke  it 

"Hey,  Jack— what!"  he  said.  "I»^ 
Penelope  Steptoe's  person  so  deformed; 
that  her  fortune  is  to  be  despised?" 

"Penelope's  person  is  most  beautifuU 
sir,"  John  answered,  quietly;  "but  my 
affections  are  not  fixed  on  it  and  never 
will  be  fixed  upon  a  fortune." 

"Then,  sir,  I  have  done  with  you.  I 
disinherit  you.  You  may  go  wh^ne  yoa 
will  for  me.   The  wwld's  wide." 

There  was  a  tremor  in  Jasper's  voice 
which  his  son  knew.  He  had  quailed- 
before  it  in  childhood,  and  in  manhood 
he  knew  the  import  of  it  too  well  to> 
meet  it  with  counter-comment 
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He  went  from  the  room  and  took  fhe 
direction  which  Alee  had  taken.  In  the 
garden,  within  a  few  paces  from  the 
house,  he  came  upon  his  brother.  He 
pot  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"What  has  had  place,  John?"  Parson 
asked. 

'*M7  disinherison.  You  are  heir  to 
Bncklands." 

"Can  you  be  serious,  John?" 

John  nodded  a  very  serious  affirma- 
tive. 

Parson's  face  expressed  the  deepest 
consternation.  His  brother  looked  at 
it,  then  broke  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Why,  John,  so  merry?"  Parson 
asked. 

"Because,  Parson,  you  are  so  worldly 
wise." 

An  eulogium  in  the  form  of  an  irony 
was  a  subtlety  past  Parson's  immediate 
comprehension;  for  the  rest  his 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  his 
brother,  and  not  with  himself. 

"This  cannot  be,  John,"  he  said,  re- 
verting to  the  disinherison.  "You 
have  angered  our  father,  but  in  time  he 
will  come  albout" 

It  was  characteristic  of  Parson  that, 
while  he  had  never  known  hie  father 
to  illustrate  the  mental  process  in 
Georgian  days  called  wn^ng  a^iwiii^  It 
was  impocNrible  to  him  to  conceive  of 
a  total  breaking  off  of  relations  be- 
tween father  and  son. 

"I  tell  you.  Parson,"  John  exclaimed, 
with  something  of  impatience  at  this 
remarkable  blindness  in  his  brother, 
"my  father  has  done  with  me,  and  you 
are  hehr  <to  Bucklands." 

"That  brother,  I  am  not,  and  I  wish 
you  will  not  say  I  am,"  Parson  said, 
with  some  heat;  adding,  as  he  flushed 
deeply,  "His  name  Is  thief  who  takes 
what  b^ongs  to  another,  which  I  have 
never  d<me,  John,  and  will  never  do." 

John's  face  worked.  His  expulsion 
from  his  home  was  not  made  easier  to 
bear  that  Parson  wrung  his  heart  at 
going.    He  forced  a  laugh,  and  said: 


"An'  you  take  not  Bucklands,  Par- 
son, there  fire  others  will  take  it" 

"My  brothers  will  not,"  Parson  pro- 
tested. 

"Bate  George," John  said,  drily. 

George,  who,  it  has  been  seen,  could 
take  a  bone  from  a  dog,  was  a  person 
to  whom  nothing  came  amiss,  and  who 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
fuse to  enter  into  the  Inheritance  of 
his  family. 

Parson  was  silent  John  smiled,  and 
said: 

"Heart,  brother,  I  oare  not  this  finger- 
snap  who  becomes  heir  of  Bucklands, 
but  I  am  galled  to  be  thrust  from  my 
father's  home  because  I  have  too  much 
honesty  to  ask  one  lady  in  marriage 
while  my  heart  is  engaged  to  another. 
Well,  well,  least  said  is  soonest  mended, 
iuid  all  my  leave-taking  shall  be  from 
you.  Parson." 

"How,  John,  you  do  not  purpose  to 
leave  Bucklands  without  baggage,  do 
you?"  Parson  exclaimed. 

"I  do  so,  indeed,"  was  answered.  "I 
have  in  my  purse  what  will  buy  me  all 
I  need  on  my  Journey,  and,  at  the  end 
on'tr-" 

He  paused,  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the    sharp    distress  expressed   in  his , 
brother's  face. 

"Come,  Parson,  heard  you  never  of 
Yorkshiremen  making  their  fortune  in 
London?"  he  said,  gaily. 

Parson's  face  brightened.  He  had 
certainly  heard  of  this  thing.  Then  he 
said: 

"How  much  have  you  in  your  purse, 
John?" 

"A  hundred  pound  more  or  less,  Par- 
son," John  answered,  mysteriously. 

Parson  was  not  at  all  astute,  but  he 
rightly  gauged  the  word  "less"  to  ex- 
press here  more  exactly  the  state  of 
affairs  than  the  word  "more."  He 
forthwith  took  his  own  purse  from  his 
pocket  It  was,  like  himself,  of  very 
slim  proportions.  Parson  was  no  spend- 
thrift but  was  a  lavish  almoner.    He 
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reddened  to  find  bow  light  the  purse 
was.  John,  too,  reddened;  then,  on  a 
well-inspired  impulse,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  made  Parson  proud  and  hap- 
py by  accepting  his  contribution.  He 
did  more.  Parson  was  the  owner  of  a 
sturdy  Irish  horse,  the  merits  of  which 
he  never  wearied  of  extolling.  It  was 
not  'beautiful,  but  was  untiring.  He 
now  mentioned  this  fact  again  to  John. 

"Well.  Parson  r'  said  John. 

•*Why,  brother,  my  thought  was," 
Parson  answered,  "an'  you  would  ride 
the  hobby,  the  Journey  to  London  would 
be  made  the  easier." 

John  said  nothing,  but  strode  towards 
the  stables.  The  hobby  was  soon  sad- 
dled, and,  mounted  on  her,  he  bade  his 
brother  adieu. 

'Tou  are  not  going  to  London  the 
nearest  way.  brother."  Parson  de- 
murred, as  the  rider  set  off. 

John  laughed.  He  was  going  to 
London  v<4  Bridlington,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  nearest  way.  He  made 
no  answer,  but  urged  the  hobby  for- 
ward. When  out  of  sight  of  Buckhmds 
he  slackened  H>«ed.  and  for  a  space 
rode  slowly,  with  eyes  fixed  in  a  blind 
stare.  His  hands  mechanically  retained 
hold  of  the  reins,  but  the  brain  that 
should  have  guided  them  was  dormant, 
and.  for  the  time  being,  numbed  by  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  his  outcast  con- 
dition which  suddenly  came  upon  him, 
the  disinherited  heir  of  Bucldands  rode 
like  one  in  a  dream.  The  hobby  the 
while  made  good  her  master's  opinion 
of  her.  by  stepping  on  wisely  and  war- 
ily. 

How  long  John  Bngland  might  have 
remained  in  reverie,  it  Is  impossible  to 
say.  As  events  took  their  course,  he 
was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  bark. 
The  southern  hound  was  alongside  of 
him.  She  was  his  property,  but  it  had 
not  entered  his  thoughts  to  take  her 
with  him  to  London,  and  their  connec- 
tion was  one  of  such  comparative  new- 
ness that  he  was  as  much  surprised  as 


pleased  to  see  the  affectionate  face 
which  was  lifted  to  his.  He  bent  from 
the  hobby  to  give  the  panting,  baridnff 
creature  a  hearty  greeting,  made  of  al- 
ternate stroking  and  repressive  pats; 
then,  with  no  uncertain  grip  upon  the 
reins,  sped  on  to  Bridlington. 

VI. 

OMB  VISIT   TO   BRIDLINGTON 
QUAY. 

The  Bridlington  of  to-day,  with  its 
lailway  station,  its  town  haU,  commer- 
cial exchange,  dissenting  chapels,  banks 
and  hat  factories,  was  a  thing  undreamt 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  little 
more  than  one  long  street  composed 
the  market  town  which  w<is  to  attain 
to  such  affluence,  and  where  so  many 
new  houses  were  to  be  built,  while  what 
remained  of  the  noble  pri<H7,  that  of 
old  housed  what  was  here  most  hon- 
ored, was  to  crumble  more  and  more 
away. 

Among  the  infiuences  which  effected 
the  change  of  old  Bridlington  to  new 
Bridlington,  that  exerted  by  "the 
Quay"  was  a  major  one.  The  high  esti- 
mation in  which  this  place  came  to  be 
held  had  a  refiex  action  upon  the  neigh- 
boring townlet,  and  as  John  Bngland 
rode  through  Bridlingt(m  on  his  way  to 
the  Quay,  he  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  notice,  if  his  observing  faculties  had 
been  more  awake  than  they  were,  that 
the  maxim  that  the  times  change  and 
we  change  with  them,  was  finding  man- 
ifold illustration  In  regions  not  far  re- 
mote from  BudLlands. 

John's  mood  was  not  one  which  in- 
clined him  to  meditate  upon  that  thing, 
and  he  rode  at  a  quick  canter  throng 
the  town,  <mly  again  slackening  speed 
as  he  came  in  sic^t  of  the  sea.  It  w«« 
quiet  and  sunlit  While  not  a  man  who 
habitually  made  an  augur  of  Nature, 
John  was  conscious  of  interpreting  this 
fact  as  boding  good  to  him.     His  sor- 
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priee  and  mortifioatlon  were  the  greater 
at  a  communication  made  to  lilm  on  his 
presenting  himself  at  the  house  which 
was  the  summer  abode  of  Penelope, 
nominally  under  the  protection  of  her 
grandmother,  a  lady  whose  advanced 
age  and  great  infirmity  made  the  young 
girl  to  all  intents  and  purposes  her  own 
mistress. 

On  being  ushered  Into  a  room  in  which 
the  old  and  the  young  gentlewoman 
sat  John  learnt  from  the  latter  that 
Alee  was  deeply  offended,  and  had  sig- 
nified her  fixed  intention  to  hold  aloof 
from  a  family,  the  head  of  which  had 
subjected  her  to  gross  Insult 

Penelope,  who  was  still  in  her  riding 
habit  and  who  sat  on  a  hassock  at  her 
grandmother's  feet  tenderly  holding 
the  hand  of  the  old  lady,  spoke  with 
face  averted  from  her,  and  using  a  low 
voice,  as  who  should  say:  "Spare  we 
these  white  hairs  with  the  quarrels  of 
us  young  folk.'*  John,  the  while,  who 
stood  full  In  view  of  the  old  lady,  was 
not  able  so  to  disguise  his  face  that  she 
did  not  notice  the  great  distress  in  it 

"Is  anything  gone  wrong,  John?"  she 
quavered.    "Is  this  girl  unkind?" 

"No  ma'am,"  John  answered.  "Pene- 
lope is  always  kind." 

"I  think  she  is  so,"  the  old  lady  an- 
sented,  and  she  added,  as  she  closed 
her  eyes— "I  am  very  sleepy." 

Penelope  laughed.  It  was  evidently 
her  grandmother's  intention  to  efface 
her  presence  as  much  as  might  be. 

"Well,  Gran'am  hears  little,  and  will 
now  see  nothing,"  the  girl  then  said, 
"so  I  will  tell  you  all,  John.  Alee  is  in 
a  prodigious  pet,  and  your  thinking  she 
would  see  you  now  is  the  most  stupid 
thhig  that  even  a  man  could  Imagine." 

The  man  thus  trounced  winced. 

"You  may,  therefore,  go  back  to 
Bocklands,"  Penelope  added,  quietly. 

"Bu<^ands  is  my  home  no  more," 
John  said,  equally  quietly. 

Penelope,  with  a  start  requested  that 
he  would  be  more  explicit  ftnd  he  gave 


her  as  briefly  as  might  be  an  account 
of  what  had  happened.  He  also  in- 
formed her  of  his  Intention  to  go  to 
London. 

"How  came  you  here?"  the  girl  asked. 

"On  Parson's  hobby." 

"Are  you  going  to  London  on  Par- 
son's hobby?" 

"No." 

"How,  then,  are  you  going?" 

"On  foot" 

"Why  on  footr' 

"Lest  I  be  killed  with  a  fall  from 
Parson's  hobby,"  was  the  ironical  an- 
swer; and  John,  who  was  going  on  foot 
to  London  to  save  expense  in  certain 
directions,  added: 

"Have  you  any  more  questions  to 
ask,  Penelope?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  replied,  bravely.  "Is 
there  anjrthlng  I  can  do  for  you,  John, 
that  your  fine  gentleman's  pride  and 
delicacy  will  not  kick  at?" 

John  laughed,  despite  himself;  then 
he  said,  echoing  the  sarcastic  phrasing 
of  the  blunt  kind  girl: 

"Yes,  there  are  three  things  you  can 
do  for  me,  Penelope,  that  my  fine  gen* 
tleman's  pride  and  delicacy  will  not 
kick  at  These  are,  firstly,  that  you 
will  let  your  man  in  York  take  his  hot>- 
by  back  to  Parson— I  will  ride  with  her 
to  York  and  leave  her  at  your  stables 
there;  secondly,  that  you  will  make  my 
peace  with  Parson  that  the  hobby  was 
not  rode  by  me  to  London;  and,  thirdly, 
that  you  will  keep  Sweetlips— the 
southern  hound— who  has  followed  me 
from  Bucklands.  She  Is  of  a  rare  breed 
and  merits  better  care  than  I  can  give 
her  till  I  have  made  my  fortune." 

"She  is  herself  worth  much,"  Pene- 
lope said,  tentatively. 

"I  know  it"  was  answered,  shortiy. 

Penelope  decided  not  to  make  on  offer 
to  purchase  Sweetlips,  and  vainly 
racked  her  brain  to  evolve  some  other 
method  of  transferring  some  of  her  ex- 
cess of  wealth  to  the  poor  fellow  who 
contemplated  going  afoot  to  London. 
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She  could  think  of  none  that  would  not 
give  dire  offence,  and  exclaimed,  petu- 
lantly: 

"i  am  glad  I  am  not  a  gentleman, 
John,  for  they  are  the  most  ridlculons 
creatores." 

John  bowed. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  a  lady,  Penelope," 
he  safd,  "for  if  you  were  a  gentleman 
I  could  not  let  you  call  me  a  most  ridic- 
ulous creature." 

"Are  you  angry,  John?"  was  asked. 

"Angry!"  John  exclaimed.  "Am  I  a 
fool,  Penelope,  that  I  should  misunder- 
stand a  most  generous  and  amiable 
young  lady?" 

The  girl  thus  singularly  be-epltheted 
looked  relieved.   Then  she  said: 

"How  long  is,  John,  the  journey 
from  York  to  London?" 

"  'Tis  not  two  hundred  miles,"  John 
answered,  rightly  concluding  that  Pene- 
lope would  not  divine  from  this  answer 
that  it  was  two  hundred  miles  minus 
three.  "It  has  been  gone  on  foot  and 
back  in  six  days,"  he  added. 

Penelope,  in  conformity  with  her 
character  of  amiable  young  lady,  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  which  it  af- 
,  forded  her  that  John  would  only  have 
half  thie  footing  to  perform.  "Where 
will  you  rest?"  she  asked. 

"At  Ferrybridge,  at  Grantham,  and 
at  Baton,"  John  answered,  naming  the 
principal  halting-places  on  the  great 
road  from  York  to  London. 

"You  will  see  a  great  part  of  the 
world,"  Penelope  exclaimed.  Under 
the  timid  guardianship  of  her  grand- 
mother, she  had  herself  never  been  al- 
lowed to  travel  farther  than  York. 
"When  you  have  gotten  to  each  of  these 
places,"  she  added,  "I  pray  you  will 
write  to  us,  and  do  not  tease  us  with 
ruined  abbeys  and  Gothic  castles— we 
are  no  antiquarians— though,  indeed. 
Alee  is  full  of  Roman  camps  and 
Dmldical  circles"  (John  pricked  his 
ears),  "but  tell  us  plainly  what  has 
happed  to  you,  and"  (the  girl's  bright 


eyes  softened)  "that  you  are  not  dead 
of  weariness." 

"May  I,  indeed,  Penelope,  write  to 
you?"  John  asked,  with  an  overjoyed 
expression. 

"Why,  yes,  and— since  you  are  going 
so  far  away,  John,  I  will  not  hide  from 
you  what  my  heart  feelingly  tells  me** 
—Penelope  used  thia  fine  flower  of 
speech  with  no  abatement  of  her  nat- 
uralness—"which  is  that  Alee  may  yet 
be  yours,  for  we  young  ladie»— " 

Here  a  waf  ture  of  the  hand  was  used 
to  give 'the  idea  of  young  feminine  mo- 
biUty. 

John,  of  set  purpose,  wore  a  look  of 
blank  non-comprehension. 

"Fy,  John,"  came  the  angry  ejacula- 
tion, "must  one  spell  ^Constantinople* 
to  the  last  letter  before  you  gentlemen 
will  understand  that  'Ck>nstantlnople'  is 
being  «pelled?" 

John  smiled.  Then  he  bent  over  the 
girl's  hand  and  kissed  it 

Mrs.  Steptoe,  who,  from  feigning; 
slumber,  bad  fallen  into  an  actual  sleep, 
at  this  moment  opened  her  eyes. 

"Well,  chUdrenr*  she  said. 

It  wajB  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Steptoe's 
heart  that  her  granddaughter  should  be 
John  England's  wife,  and  her  voice  ex- 
pressed a  trembling  excitement 

"What  has  had  place?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  has  had  place,  but  that  John 
is  going  to  London,"  Penelope  an- 
swered, "and  has  said  good4>ye  to  me, 
and  will  say  good-bye  to  you.  Gran*- 
am." 

The  old  lady'a  face  fell  sadly,  and 
she  asked  John,  anxiously,  how  long  he 
purposed  sojourning  in  a  city  where 
gentlemen,  'twas  said,  were  miserably 
drawn  into  the  eddy  of  worldly  dissi- 
pation. 

John  looked  at  the  woebegone  face; 
then  kissed  the  old  lady  affectionate, 
assuring  her  that  he  meant  to  sojourn 
no  longer  than  need  was  in  that  peril- 
ous city,  and  giving  her  his  promise  to 
keep  his  honor  bright 
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"Do  yoD  not  love  John,  my  dear?* 
Mrs.  Steptoe  asked  of  her  granddaugh- 
ter after  his  exit 

"No,  Gran'am,"  was  answered. 

"And  who  Is  it  you  love?"  the  old 
lady  asked,  testily. 

"What,  Gran'am,  do  you  mean  by 
'love*?"  the  girl  queried,  with  her  chin 
a  lltUe  perUy  tilted. 

'*The  passion  of  that  name,  my  dear,*' 
her  grandmother  answered,  eyeing 
quietly  the  chin. 

"This  John  England  has  for  Alee  and 
she  for  him,*'  Penelope  replied. 

"Then  I  will  dower  Alee,  and  will 
not  dower  you,*'  Mrs.  Steptoe  said,  "for 
as  you  know,  my  wish  was  always  that 
a  granddaughter  of  mine  should  marry 
John  Bngland.  and  yrith  her  wealth  re- 
pair Bucklands.*' 

The  answer  to  this  was  obvious. 
Penelope  had  Inherited  considerable 
riches  from  her  father,  and  would  not 
be  impoverished  by  her  grandmother's 
action;  on  the  other  hand.  Alee,  who 
had  no  fortune,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  being  dowered  by  iMrs.  Step- 
toe. With  charming  tact  Penelope  did 
not  put  this  case,  but  said,  as  she 
lowered  her  head: 

"I  am  florry,  Gran*am,  to  disoblige 
you,  but  indeed  I  love  not  John  Eng- 
land, and  he  loves  not  me.*' 

"Loves!**  the  old  lady  exclaimed,  and 
now,  in  her  turn,  put  a  question  which 
was,  with  a  slight  variation,  the  one  be- 
fore put  by  her  granddaughter.  "What 
is  your  notion  of  love,  Penelope?** 

"A  flame,*'  Penelope  answered,  "a— a 
virtuous  flame.** 

The  amendment  on  conventional  lines 
was  a  happy  idea.  "Vhrtuous**  is  a 
good  word,  but  the  fact  is  that  Pene- 
lope put  rather  more  stress  on  "flame." 
Her  grandmother  indulgently  ignored 
Ihat  circumstance,  and  said: 

"Sure,  one  could  feel  a  virtuous  flame 
for  John,  Penelope." 

"Ay,  Gran'am,  but  'twere  sure  a  pity 
if^two  did  this,"  objected  Penelope. 


The  old  lady,  in  that  deep  anger  which 
results  when  there  is  a-gotaig  "agley*' 
of  what  seems  the  best-laid  schemes 
of  men  and  mice,  lifted  a  trembling 
flnger,  and  said: 

"Whichever  of  you  becomes  John 
England's  wife  I  will  dower**— a  pause 
here  gave  solemn  emphasis  to  words 
which  the  speaker  eventually  made 
good— "and  though  the  wealth  assured 
to  you  is  thought  considerable,  Pene- 
lope, this  is  in  part  because  you  are 
accounted  my  heiress,  and  with  what 
should  derive  to  you  from  me  would 
be  the  richest  woman  in  Yorkshire, 
which  you  will  not  be  if  I  shall  make 
Alee  my  heiress.** 

"I  do  not,  Gran*am,  ambitionate  to 
be  the  richest  woman  in  Yorkshire,"  the 
girl  said,  softly. 

"Do  not  you?'*  the  old  lady  ex- 
claimed, and  added,  "Perhaps,  too,  you 
do  not  ambitionate  to  be  the  most  ad- 
mired young  lady  in  Yorkshire,  which 
I  see  your  cousin  Alee  is  become." 

"Is  John  England,  Gran'am,  all  the 
admirers  in  Yorkshire?"  the  girl  asked, 
with  some  temper.  She  was  entirely 
fancy-free,  and  did  not  desire  John 
England's  admiration,  but  she  had  so 
long  been  the  most  admired  young  lady 
in  Yorkshire  that  she  could  not  forego 
that  title  quite  calmly,  and,  while  will- 
ing to  cede  the  first  place  in  one  heart 
to  Alee,  was  not  willing  to  cede  to  her 
the  first  place  in  every  heart 

"Who  will  you  name  aa  deserving  to 
rai^  with  John  England,  a  most  hand- 
some young  gentleman  and  a  most  vir* 
tuous,  whom  all  we  hereabout  always 
hoped  to  see  your  husband,  Penelope?" 

"Heart,  every  summer  finds  hand- 
some young  gentlemen  hereabout!" 
Penelope  exclaimed. 

"And  virtuous?" 

"Very  Uke,"  the  ghrl  replied. 

"You  are,  miss,  a  simpleton.** 

Mrs.  Steptoe  said  this  very  coldly; 
then  she  added: 

"I  have  not  patience  to  see  you  longer. 
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and  have  not  power  to  leave  yon,  00 
desire  yon  will  leave  me." 

**Yon  are,  Gran'am,  very  angry,"  the 
^rl  «aid,  Borrowfnlly. 

'*I  am  BO,  Penelope,"  was  answered. 
^Yonr  not  marrying  John  Bngland  Is 
what  I  never  inferred  conld  happen.** 

''He  has,  Gran'am,  not  asked  me," 
Penelope  answered,  with  suspicions  de- 
mnreness. 

"This  is  your  fault,  Penelope,"  Mrs. 
Steptoe  said.  "The  young  lady  must 
give  the  occasion." 

This  Georgian  sentiment  did  not  in- 
tense Penelope  to  the  extent  that  it 
might  incense  a  young  Victorian  gentle- 
woman, and  without  cavilling  with  the 
dictum  in  the  abstract  she  said,  con- 
fining herself  to  the  consideration  of  it 
as  applied  to  her  individual  case: 

"If  there  were  twenty  John  Bnglacds, 
Oran'am,  and  there  is,  I  suppose,  only 
one"  (the  addendum  was  made  in  a 
tone  of  ironical  regret),  "I  would  give 
none  of  them  the  occasion  to  marry  me, 
•because—" 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Steptoe's 
face  said  "Proceed." 

"Because  my  heart  is  not  engaged," 
Penelope  proceeded. 

"You  are  grown  romantic,"  Mrs.  Step- 
toe  answered,  "and  I  now  see  you  are 
resolved  to  marry  without  taking  the 
Judgment  of  your  best  friend  in  the 
i^hoice.  This  is  the  new  fashion  with 
young  ladies  who  are  come  to  revolt 
against  the  counsels  of  the  sober  and 
prudent  part  of  their  family,  their 
mammas  and  grandmammas.  Did  not 
I  say,  Penelope,  you  might  leave  me? 
Your  company  was  never  lees  agree- 
able to  me." 

The  tears  flushed  Penelope's  eyes, 
and  she  took  her  departure  silently. 
The  good  head  that  went  with  her  good 
heart  enabled  her  to  see  that  her 
grandmother's  anger  had  its  foundation 
in  strcmg  love  of  her,  and,  as  she  had 
confessed,  she  was  heartily  sorry  to  dis- 
oblige her  kinswoman.    On  the  other 


hand,  marriage  being  a  great  ceremony, 
she  pardonably  felt  that  a  ffM  (r«A 
wm  in  her  case  was  that  her  heart 
should  be  given  to  the  gentleman  to 
whom  she  gave  her  hand,  and  her  heart 
at  this  time,  far  from  being  givMi  to 
any  gentleman,  was  filled  with  love  for 
two  gentlewomen,  her  grandmoUier 
and  her  cousin  Alee.  To  her  cousin 
Alee  she  now  carried  her  distress. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  ac- 
quaint Alee  with  what  had  happened 
without  making  her  feel  that  she  was 
in  a  measure  to  blame,  and  Pendope, 
avoiding  the  personal,  had  recourse  to 
the  abstract 

"  'Tis  remarkable,"  she  said,  "hownot 
securing  their  own  wills  can  Inhnman- 
ixe  the  hearts  of  those  persons  most 
cried  up  for  their  tenderness,  mammas 
and—"  she  paused,  and  used  significant 
stress— "grandmammas." 

P^ielope  so  seldom  led  up  to  the  ac- 
tual through  the  abstract,  that  Alee  fbr 
a  mom^it  looked  nonplussed.  Thai 
she  said: 

"You  have  had  a  quarrel  with  Gran- 
'am. Penelope." 

"The  greatest  I  ever  had,"  was  an- 
swered. 

Alce's  face  expressed  extreme  shock. 
tMrs.  Steptoe  and  her  granddaughter 
Penelope,  openly  her  fiivorite,  did  not 
always  agree,  and  Alee  had  witnessed 
altercations  between  them,  which  to 
her  had  appeared  to  touch  the  outer 
limit  of  the  seemly. 

"You  was  very  pert,  I  fear,  Pene- 
lope," she  surmised. 

"Nay,  'twas  not  our  usual  kind  of 
quarrel,"  Penelope  answered— the  kind 
of  quarrel  to  which  she  referred  teinf 
one  in  which  she  generally  came  off 
worst,  by  reason  of  pitting  young  Im- 
pertinence against  the  venerable  wis- 
dom of  her  kinswoman— "I  was  searce 
pert  at  alL" 

"This  was  strange,"  Alee  said,  with 
more  candor  than  clemency. 

"  'Tie  true,"  came  the  quiet  asserera- 
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tion  from  Penelope,  "and  this  Is  tme" 
(her  manner  became  solemnly  impres- 
sive): "If  you  should  have  heard  all 
that  passed,  yon  would  have  allowed 
that  I  was  right  and  Gran'am  was 
wrong,  which  I  am  sorry  for**  (she 
blushed  generously),  "but  'tis  true.'* 

**You  are  sorry  you  was  right?"  Alee 
said,  in  some  bewilderment 

'Tm  sorry  Gran'am   was  wrong," 
was  answered. 

"What  was  the  end  on't?'  Alee  asked. 

"I  am  not  to  be  Gran'am's  heiress." 

"Said  Gran'am  thatr' 

"Yes." 

Alee  put  her  arms  about  the  weeping 
girl. 

"This  was  not  meant,"  she  said. 

"Nay,  'twas  meant;  and  this  is  what 
I  have  always  wished.  Alee,  but— to 
menace  me  with  it!  I  care  as  little  to 
lose  it  as  you  will  care  to  have  it," 

"ir'  Alee  said. 

"Why,  sure,  yes.  You  are  to  be  her 
heiress,  Gran'am  says,  and,  since  young 
ladies  are  thou^t  to  think  only  of 
money,  I  wonder  you  are  not  more  re- 
joiced." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  this,"  Alee  said, 
gravely.  "Had  I  thought  my  coming 
hither  would  be  to  stand  between  you 
and  Gran'am,  I  would  have  stayed 
away." 

"Gran'am  will  tell  you  that  you  have 
stood  between  me  and  somebody  else. 
'Tis  because  of  John  England  we  quar- 
relled." 

"I  have  not  stood  between  you  and 
Mr.  England,  Penelope,"  Alee  said, 
flushing  proudly. 

"Said  I  you  had.  Alee?"  came  the 
question.  "Gran'am  is  angry  that  I 
did  not  give  John  England  the  occa- 
sion to  marry  me,  which,  even  an'  he 
did  not  love  you,  I  would  not  do. 
Whichever  of  us  marries  John  England 
shall  be,  she  says,  her  heiress." 

"You  said  before,  Penelope,  that  she 
said  I  should  be  this." 

"'Tis  the  same  thing." 


"Nay,  'tis  a  different  thing  entirely." 
Alee  answered.  "Mr.  England,  indeed, 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  but  1  hope  I 
have  more  pride  than  to  marry  a  gen- 
tleman against  the  wish  of  his  family." 

"Only  his  father  was  against  it," 
Penelope  replied,  "and  your  being 
Gran'am's  heiress  will  entirely  satisfy 
Mr.  England." 

"This  I  am  sure,"  Alee  answered, 
"and  I  am  resolved,"  she  added,  warm- 
ly»  "I  will  not  purchase  Mr.  England's 
approvaL  His  son  may  marry  whom 
he  will  for  me,  and  I  hope  Gran'am  will 
make  the  lady  her  heiress." 

"Who  now  is  tindery?"  Penelope 
asked. 

Alee  said  nothing,  and  the  two  girls, 
one  of  whom  had  it  not  in  her  to  sorrow 
for  an  inheritance  lost,  while  the  other 
had  it  not  in  her  to  rejoice  at  an  in- 
heritance won,  gazed  gloomily  into  a 
world  of  hard  facts  which  they  could 
not  bring  into  harmony  with  their  soft 
ideals. 

Meanwhile  John  England  was  riding 
Yorkward,  and  for  the  second  time 
made  the  experience  that  he  was  not 
to  ride  companionless.  Either  Penelope 
had  put  no  constraint  on  Sweetlips,  or 
Sweetlips  was  not  to  be  constrained, 
for,  as  before,  she  presented  herself  by 
the  horseman's  side.  John  looked  at 
her  gravely  and  deprecatingly,  and  she 
carried  her  tail  as  conscious  of  dis- 
grace. Still  she  footed  it  alongside 
him. 

VII. 

MAN  AND  HOUND. 

\ 
While  John,  as  he  rode  first  to  Brid- 
lington Quay  and  then  to  York,  had 
been  filled  alternately  with  resentment, 
sorrow  and  dismay,  it  was  only  as  he 
set  out  on  foot  from  York  to  London, 
having  left  Parson's  hobby  at  the  town 
house  of  Mistress  Steptoe,  that  a  sense 
of  Ignominiousness,  the  like  of  which 
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he  had  never  before  known,  took  pos- 
session of  him.  Accustomed  from  his 
childhood  to  pick  his  choice  from  a 
stnd  widely  renowned,  and  to  delight 
all  beholders  by  the  handsome  figure 
which  he  presented  riding.  It  was  an 
experience  as  mortifying  as  new  to 
fare  on  foot;  and  the  caution  which  had 
suggested  to  him  this  mode  of  saving 
what  would  have  been  the  not  Inconsid- 
erable expense  of  turnpike  toll,  added 
to  other  outlays  Incidental  to  travel- 
ling with  a  horse,  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  foremost  quality  in  his  charac- 
ter that  the  whilom  heir  of  Bncklands, 
for  the  first  time  In  his  life  on  tramp, 
footed  It  from  York  with  a  face  of 
shame,  which  would  have  well  become 
a  criminal  filled  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  his  dastardliness,  but  which  less 
well  became  a  young  Yorkshire  gen- 
tleman with  his  honor  bright,  and  with 
a  heart  of  pride  in  him  which  made  him, 
as  he  himself  phrased  the  matter,  have 
too  much  honesty  to  ask  one  lady  in 
marriage  while  his  heart  was  engaged 
to  another.  Howbeit,  John  wore  that 
look  and  fell  Into  the  step  that  goes 
with  it,  with  consequences  which  they 
who  have  knowledge  of  dog-nature 
will  comprehend. 

The  mood  of  Sweetlips  took  color 
from  that  of  her  master,  and,  affection- 
ate but  abashed  creature  as  she  was, 
she  wore  an  expression  of  tempered 
happiness,  which,  taken  In  connection 
with  her  handsome  and  high4>red  ap- 
pearance, made  her  look  Uke  nothing 
more  than  a  lady  of  quality  eloping 
with  a  lout,  and  seized  with  sudden 
mistrust  of  him. 

As  this  thing  was  borne  in  upon  John 
he  stopped  in  mid-road  with  a  laugh, 
and  calling  the  faithful  companion  of 
his  exile  by  a  score  of  tender  names, 
lavished  caresses  upon  her.  His  voice 
had  its  old  ring,  and,  as  he  resumed  the 
journey,  his  step  had  its  old  spring, 
with  the  result  that  Sweetlips  bounded 
fore  and  aft  with  a  Joyous  recklessness 


that  waa  not  without  its  pathetic  side, 
in  view  of  the  long  road  that  lay  be- 
fore her. 

John  looked  at  his  watch.  The  hour 
was  seven  of  the  evening,  and  by  the 
milestones  he  had  covered  somewhat 
over  five  miles.  He  calculated  that  he 
should  be  at  Ferrybridge  two  hours  be- 
fore midnight,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  ten  o'clock  chime  as  he  entered 
that  village. 

He  was  not  grievously  tired,  though 
he  had  covered  twenty-two  miles  of 
road,  and  after  a  hearty*  supper  at  an 
Inn  of  more  unpretentious  appearance 
than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  patronize, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Penelope.  In  it  he  set 
forth  the  delights  of  pedestrianism  as 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  at  this 
stage  of  his  journey.  He  refrained 
from  allusions  to  ruined  abbeys  and 
Gothic  castles,  in  deference  to  orders 
received,  but,  remembering  Penelope*s 
description  of  Alee  as  "full  of  Roman 
camps  and  Druldical  circles,"  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  Instructive  to  the 
extent  of  mentioning  that  Ferrybridge 
was  two  miles  northeast  of  Pontefract, 
to  which  piece  of  geographical  infor- 
mation he  added  that  in  the  adjacent 
fields  there  were  often  found,  he  was 
assured,  human  skeletons,  ancient  ar- 
mor, and  other  relics  of  intestine  war. 

The  relics,  in  so  for  as  John  enumerat- 
ed them,  were  not,  it  may  be  objected, 
of  a  character  limited  to  intestine  war. 
This,  happily  for  him.  was  not  a  detail 
calculated  to  strike  Penelope,  or  even 
to  strike  Alee,  more  learned  but  not 
learned  to  the  point  of  such  censorlous- 
ness  as  would  make  an  amiaible  young 
lady  the  critic  of  an  amiable  young 
gentleman. 

Penelope  and  Alee  read  and  re-read 
the  letter,  and  then  Penelope  handsome- 
ly presented  it  to  Alee,  who  allowed 
that  she  thought  it  a  very  interesting 
composition,  especially  as  viewed  from 
the  antiquarian  point,  and  who  further 
allowed  that,  though  as  matters  stood. 
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she  was  determined  to  die  a  maid—     showed  all  the  signs  of  ultimate  sur- 


wherefore  Mr.  lUigland  might  make 
peace  with  his  father— if  matrimony 
had  ever  had  any  attraction  for  her, 
Mr.  England  was  a  man  whom  she 
might  have  l—fanoifled. 

How  ill  all  was  about  poor  Alce's 
hearl  was  erident  in  the  tremor  of  her 
voice  as  she  substituted  faneified  for 
"loved." 

Penelope,  who  had  so  far  given  away 
"young  ladies"  as  to  inform  John  Eng- 
land that  they  were  not  fixed  stars, 
might,  with  a  few  penstrokes,  have  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  fact  that  Alee 


The  Lelsort  Hour. 


render,  but  she  at  this  time  and  later, 
wrongly  or  rightly,  deemed  that  it 
would  be  treachery  to  her  friend  to  put 
John  England  in  possession  of  facts 
regarding  her  of  which  she  herself 
was  only  made  aware  by  being  Alce's 
confidant 

Thus  things  were  left  to  take  thehr 
course,  and  they  took  it  of  necessity  slow- 
ly, much  as  John  made  the  journey  from 
York  to  London,  a  journey  on  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  which  he  was  to  find  that 
the  delights  of  pedestrianism  may  un- 
der certain  circumstances  pall. 

EUa  D*Eaterre'KeeUno. 


(To  be  continued.) 


BIRD  NOTES. 


BT  LADT  BBOOMB. 


A  great  reaction  of  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  mongoose  has  set  in  since  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  delightful  story  of 
"Rikki-Ukki,"  In  the  "First  Jungle 
Book,"  presenting  that  small  rodent  in 
an  heroic  and  loveable  aspect  But  to 
the  true  bird-lover  the  mongoose  still 
appears  a  dreaded  and  dangerous  foe. 
It  is  well  known  that  its  Introduction 
Into  Jamaica  has  resulted  in  nearly  the 
extermination  of  bird  life  in  that  Island, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  insects, 
notably  the  diminutive  tick,  that  mere 
speck  of  a  vicious  little  torment 

There  are,  I  believe,  only  a  very  few 
mongooses  in  Barbadoes,  and  strong 
measures  will,  doubtless,  be  adopted 
to  still  further  reduce  their  number;  for 
no  possible  advantage  in  destroying  the 
large  brown  rat  which  gnaws  the  sugar 
cane  can  make  up  for  the  havoc  the 
mongoose  creates  in  the  poultry  yard, 
and,  indeed,  among  all  feathered  crea- 
tures. It  has  also  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  mongoose  prefers  eggs 
to  rats,  and  will  neglect  his  proper  prey 


for  any  sort  or  size  of  egg.  He  was 
brought  into  Jamaica  to  eat  up  the 
large  rat  faitroduced  a  century  ago  by 
a  certain  Sir  Charles  Price  (after  whom 
those  same  brown  rats  are  still  called), 
instead  of  which  the  mongoose  has 
taken  to  bird  and  egg  eating,  and  has 
thriven  on  this  diet  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. Sir  Charles  Price  introduced  his 
rat  to  eat  up  the  snakes  with  which 
Jamaica  was  then  infested,  and  now 
that  the  mongoose  has  failed  to  clear 
out  the  rats,  some  other  creature  will 
have  to  be  introduced  to  cope  with  the 
«warming  and  ravenous  mongoose. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  I  once  beheld  In  the  garden 
at  Grovemment  House,  Barbadoes,  the 
clever  manner  the  birds  circumvented 
the  wiles  of  a  half-tame  mongoose 
which  haunted  the  grounds. 

Short  as  is  the  twilight  in  those  Less- 
er Antilles,  there  was  still,  at  midsum- 
mer, light  enough  left  in  the  western 
sky  to  make  it  delightful  to  linger  in 
the  garden  after  our  evening  drive. 
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The  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  hues  of 
the  sunset  sky  seemed  even  fresh,  and 
every  evenhig  one  gazed  with  admira- 
tion, which  was  almost  awe,  at  the 
marvellous,  undreamed-of  colors  glow- 
ing on  that  gorgeous  palette.  Grim- 
sons,  yellows,  mauves,  palest  blues, 
chrysoprase  greens,  pearly  grays,  all 
blent  together  as  if  by  enchantment, 
but  changing  as  you  looked  and  melt- 
ing into  that  deep,  indescribable,  tropic 
purple  which  forms  the  glorious  back- 
ground of  the  "meaner  beauties  of  the 
night." 

In  the  same  garden  there  chanced  to 
be  a  couple  of  low  swinging  seats  just 
opposite  a  large  tree,  which  I  soon 
observed  was  the  favorite  roost- 
ing place  of  countless  numrbers 
of  birds.  Indeed,  all  the  fowls  of 
the  air  seemed  to  assemble  in 
its  branches,  and  I  waa  filled  with  curi- 
osity to  know  why  the  other  trees  were 
deserted.  At  roosting  time  the  chatter- 
ing and  chirruping  were  deafening,  and 
quarrels  raged  fiercely  all  along  the 
branches.  I  noticed  that  the  centre  of 
the  tree  was  left  empty,  and  that  the 
birds  edged  and  sidled  out  as  far  as 
ever  they  could  get  on  to  its  slenderest 
branches.  All  the  squabbles  arose  from 
the  ardent  desire  with  which  each  bird 
was  apparently  filled  to  be  the  very 
last  on  the  branch,  and  so  the  nearest 
to  its  extreme  tip.  It  can  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  such  thin  twigs  could 
not  stand  the  weight  of  these  crowding 
little  creatures,  and  would,  therefore, 
bend  until  they  could  no  longer  cling 
to  It,  and  so  had  to  fly  off  and  return 
to  search  for  another  foothold.  I  had 
watched  this  unusual  mode  of  roosting 
-.._  ^j   ev^niugg^  without  getting 

r  to  the  truth  than  a  guess 
struggle  was  perhaps  to  se- 
1  and  airy  bed-place, 
evening,  however,  we  lin- 
:er  in  what  the  negro  garden- 
the  "swinggers,"  tempted  by 
larkness,  and  putting  ofiT  as 


long  as  possible  the  time  of  lights  and 
added  heat,  and  swarming  winged  ants, 
and  moths,  and  mosquitoes.  We  had 
begun  to  think  how  delightful  it  would 
•be  to  have  no  dinner  at  all,  but  Just  to 
stay  there,  gently  swaying  to  and  fro 
all  night,  when  we  saw  a  shadow— for 
at  first  it  seemed  nothing  more— dart 
from  among  the  shadows  around  and 
move  swiftly  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
At  first  I  thought  it  must  be  a  huge 
rat,  but  my  dear  companion  whispered, 
"Look  at  the  mongoose!*'  So  we  sat 
still,  watching  it  with  closest  attention. 
Soon  it  was  lost  in  the  dense  central 
foliage,  and  we  wondered  at  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  that  swarming  mass 
of  birds,  who  had  not  long  settled  into 
quiet  Our  poor,  human,  inadequate 
eyes  had,  however,  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom  by  its  gradual 
growth,  that  we  could  plainly  observe 
a  flattened-out  object  stealthily  creep- 
ing along  an  out-lying  bough.  It  was 
quite  a  breathless  moment,  for  no  shad- 
ow could  have  moved  more  noiselessly 
than  that  crawling  creature.  Even  as 
we  watched,  the  bough  softly  and  grad- 
ually bent  beneath  the  added  weight, 
but  still  the  mongoose  stole  onwards. 
No  little  sleeping  <ball  of  feathers  was 
quite  within  reach,  so  yet  another  step- 
must  needs  be  taken  along  the  slender 
branch.  To  my  Joy  that  step  was  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  the  brigand  beast,  for 
the  bough  dipped  suddenly,  and  the 
mongoose  had  to  cltng  to  it  for  dear  life 
whilst  every  bird  flew  off  with  sharp 
cries  of  alarm  which  eCTectually  roused 
the  whole  population  of  the  aerial  city, 
and  the  air  was  quite  darkened  round 
the  tree  by  the  fluttering,  half-awak- 
ened birds. 

It  was  plain  now  to  see  the  reason  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  so  puzzled 
me,  and  once  more  I  felt  inclined  to— 
as  the  Psalmist  phrases  it— "lay  my 
hand  on  my  mouth  and  be  still,"  in 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  adapt- 
able instincts  of  birds.    How  long  had 
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It  taken  these  little  helpless  creatares 
to  discover  that  their  only  safety  lay 
in  Jnst  such  tactics,  and  what  sense  guid- 
ed them  in  choosing  exactly  the  one  tree 
which  possessed  slender  and  yielding 
branch-tips  Ti^ch  were  strong  enough 
to  support  their  weight?  They  were 
Jnst  settling  down  again  when  horrid 
clamorous  bells  insisted  on  our  going 
back  into  a  hot,  lighted-up  house,  and 
facing  the  additional  miseries  of  dress- 
ing and  dinner.  Though  we  carefully 
watched  that  same  tree  and  its  roost- 
ing crowds  for  many  weeks,  we  never 
again  saw  the  mongoose  attempt  to  get 
his  supper  there,  so  I  suppose  he  must 
also  be  credited  with  sufficient  clever- 
ness to  know  when  he  was  beaten. 

A  toucan  does  not  often  figure  in  a 
list  of  tame  birds,  and  I  cannot  consci- 
entiously recommend  it  as  a  pet  Mine 
came  from  Venezuela,  and  was  given 
to  me  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Trini- 
dad. It  must  have  been  caught  very 
young,  for  it  was  perfectly  tame,  and 
if  you  did  not  object  to  its  sharp  claws, 
would  sit  contentedly  on  your  hand. 
The  body  was  about  as  big  as  that  of  a 
crow,  but  it  may  be  described  as  a 
short,  stout  bird,  with  a  beak  as  large 
as  its  body.  Into  this  proboscis  was 
crowded  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
blended  in  a  prismatic  scale.  Its  plu- 
mage would  be  dingy  if  it  were  not  so 
glossy,  and  was  of  a  blue-black  hue, 
with  white  feathers  in  the  wings  and 
just  a  little  orange  under  the  throat  to 
shade  off  the  bill,  as  it  were.  Some 
toucans  have  large,  fleshy  excrescen- 
ces at  the  root  of  the  bill,  but  this  one 
and  those  I  saw  in  Trinidad  had  not 

The  toucan  was,  however,  an  amiable 
and,  at  first,  a  silent  bird.  He  lived  in 
a  very  large  cage,  chiefly  on  fruit,  and 
tabbed  constantly.  But  the  curious 
and  amusing  thing  was  to  see  him  pre- 
paring to  roost  and  he  began  quite 
early,  whilst  other  birds  were  still  wide 
awake.  The  flrst  thing  was  to  care- 
fully cock  up— for  it  was  a  slow  and 
liinire  Aex.       vol.  yii.       356 


cautious  proceeding— his  absurd  little 
scut  of  a  tall  which  was  only  about 
three  or  four  hiches  long.  This  must  in 
some  way  have  affected  his  balance, 
for  he  never  moved  on  the  perch  after 
the  tiMl  had  been  carefully  laid  ba^ 
Then,  later  in  the  evening,  he  gently 
turned  the  huge,  unwieldy  bill  round  by 
degrees,  until  it,*  too,  was  laid  along 
his  back  and  buried  in  feathers  in  the 
usual  bird  fashion.  By  the  way,  I  have 
always  wondered  how  and  why  the 
myth  arose  that  birds  sleep  with  their 
heads  under  their  wings?  A  moment's 
thought  or  observation  would  show 
that  it  is  quite  as  impossible  a  feat  for 
a  bird  as  for  a  human  being.  However, 
the  toucan's  sleeping  arrangements  re- 
sulted in  producing  an  oval  mass  of 
feathers  supported  on  one  leg,  looking 
as  unlike  a  bird  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  When  he  was  ruthlessly 
awakened  by  a  sudden  poke  or  noise, 
which  I  grieve  to  state  was  often  done 
—in  my  absence,  needless  to  say— I 
heard  that  he  invariably  tumbled  down 
in  a  sprawling  heap,  being  unable  to 
adjust  the  balance  required  by  that 
ponderous  bill  all  in  a  moment 

For  many  months  after  his  arrival 
the  toucan  was,  at  least,  an  unobjection- 
able pet  and  very  affectionate.  He  used 
to  gently  take  my  flngers  in  his  large, 
gaudy  bill  and  nibble  them  softly  with- 
out hurting  me,  but  I  never  could  help 
thinking  what  a  pinch  he  might  give  if 
he  liked.  His  inoffensive  ways,  how- 
ever, only  lasted  while  he  was  very 
young,  for,  in  due  course  of  time  he  be- 
gan to  utter  discordant  yells  and 
shrieks,  especially  during  the  luncheon 
hour.  This  could  not  be  borne,  and 
the  house-steward— a  most  dignlfled 
functionary— used  to  advance  towards 
the  cage  in  a  stately  manner  with  a 
tumbler  of  water  concealed  behind  his 
back,  which  he  would  suddenly  fling 
over  the  screaming  bird.  The  toucan 
soon  learned  what  Mr.  Y.'s  appearance 
before  his  cage  meant  and  even  ceased 
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his  screaming  at  the  mere  sight  of  an 
empty  tumbler.  These  sudden  douches, 
or  else  his  adolescence,  must  have  had 
«  bad  effect  on  his  temper,  for  he  could 
no  longer  be  petted  and  played  with, 
and  any  finger  put  within  reach  of  his 
bill  Buffered  severely.  Then  he  got  ill, 
poor  bird,  and  the  Portuguese  coolc 
was  called  in  to  doctor  him.  But  the 
remedies  seemed  so  heroic  that  I  de- 
termined to  send  the  toucan  away.  I 
could  not  turn  him  loose  in  the  garden 
on  account  of  his  piercing  screams,  so 
he  was  caught  when  asleep,  packed  in 
a  basket,  and  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
high  woods,  where  he  waB  set  at  liberty, 
and  I  can  only  hope  he  lived  happy 
ever  after,  as  a  less  gaudy  and  beau- 
teous variety  of  toucan'  is  to  be  found 
in  those  virgin  forests. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  there 
are  many  beautiful  birte  in  the  large 
botanical  gardens  of  Trinidad  in  the 
midst  of  which  Government  House 
Btands.  It  used  to  be  a  great  delight 
to  me  to  watch  the  darting  orioles  flash 
past  in  all  their  golden  beauty,  and 
some  lovely,  brilliantly-blue  birds  were 
also  occasionally  to  be  seen  among  the 
trees.  I  was  given  eome  of  these,  but 
alas  I  they  never  lived  in  captivity,  and 
after  one  or  two  unsuccessful  efforts  I 
always  let  them  out  of  the  cage.  The 
ubiquitous  sparrow  was  there,  of 
course,  and  so  was  a  rather  larger 
black  and  yellow  bird,  called  the 
**qu'est-ce  que  dit?"  from  its  incessant 
cry. 

In  these  gardens  the  orioles  built  their 
large,  clumsy  nests  of  dried  grass  with- 
out any  precaution  against  surprises; 
but  I  was  told  that  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  where  snakes  abound,  the 
"com-«bird"— as  he  is  called  up-country 
—has  found  it  expedient  to  hang  his 
nest  at  the  end  of  a  sort  of  grass  rope 
some  six  feet  long.  This  forms  a  com- 
plete protection  against  snakes,  as  the 
rope  is  so  slightly  put  together  that  no 
wise  serpent  would  trust  himself  on 


it  Sometimes  the  c^ole  finds  he  has 
woven  too  large  a  nest,  so  he  half  fills 
it  with  leaves,  but  after  heavy  rains 
these  make  the  structure  so  heavy  that 
it  often  falls  to  the  ground,  and  fr<Mn 
this  cause  I  became  possessed  of  one 
or  two  of  these  nests  with  their  six  or 
eight  feet  of  dangling  rope.  Anything 
so  quaint  aa  these  numerous  nests 
swinging  from  the  topmost  branches 
of  lofty  trees  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
It  is  impossible  to  reach  them  by  climb- 
ing or  in  any  other  way  except  shoot- 
ing away  the  slender  straw  rope,  which 
rifle-feat  might  surely  rank  with  win- 
ning the  Queen's  prize  at  Bisley! 

It  has  always  interested  me  to  exam- 
ine birds'  nests  in  the  different  colonies 
to  which  the  wandering  star  of  my  fate 
has  led  me,  and  I  have  observed  a 
curious  similarity  between  the  houses 
made  with  and  without  hands.  For 
instance,  take  a  bird's  nest  in  England, 
where  human  habitations  are  solid  and 
carefully  finished,  and  you  will  see  an 
equal  finish  and  solidity  in  the  neatly 
constructed  nest  with  its  warm  lining 
and  lichen-decorated  exterior.  Then 
look  at  a  bird's  nest  in  a  colony  with 
its  hastily  constructed  houses  made  of 
any  slight  and  portable  material.  You 
will  find  the  majority  of  birds*  nests 
equally  makeshift  in  character  and 
style.  Just  loosely  put  together  anyhow 
with  dried  grass,  and  evidently  only 
meant  for  temporary  use.  I  saw  one 
such  nest  of  which  the  back  must  have 
tumbled  out,  for  a  fresh  leaf  had  been 
neatly  sewn  over  the  large  hole  with 
fibre.  In  strong  contrast,  however,  to 
such  hastily-constructed  bird-dwellings 
was  a  nest  of  the  ''schneevdgel,"  which 
came  to  me  from  the  foot  of  the  Drak- 
enberg  Mountains  in  NataL  Beautifal- 
ly  made  of  sheep's  wool,  it  had  all  the 
consistency  of  fine  felt  It  was  a  small 
hanging  nest  but  what  I  delighted  In 
was  the  little  outside  pocket  in  whicb 
the  father  of  the  family  must  have  l>eeii 
wont  to  sit    The  mouth  of  that  nest 
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was  so  exceedingly  small  that  at  first 
I  thought  that  no  bird  bigger  than  a  bee 
could  possibly  have  fitted  into  it,  but 
I  found  that  it  expanded  quite  easily, 
so  elastic  was  the  material  One  could 
quite  picture  the  domestic  comfort, 
especially  in  so  cpld  and  inhospitable  a 
region,  of  that  tiny  m/tnage, 

I  always  longed  to  make  a  Jour- 
ney to  the  northwest  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia expressly  to  see  the  so-called 
"bower-bird"  at  play.  This  would  have 
necessitated  very  early  rising  on  my 
part,  however,  for  only  at  dawn  does 
this  bird— not  the  true  bower-^bird,  by 
any  means— come  out  of  his  nest  proper 
and  lie  on  his  back  near  the  heap  of 
of  snail  shells,  etc.,  which  he  has  col- 
lected in  front  of  his  hastily  thrown-up 
wind-shelter,  to  play  with  his  toys.  It 
is  marvellous  the  distance  those  bhrds 
will  carry  anything  of  a  ibright  color 
to  add  to  their  heap,  and  active  quar- 
rels over  a  brilliant  leaf  or  berry  have 
been  observed.  A  shred  of  red  flannel 
from  some  explorer's  shirt  or  blanket 
is  a  priceless  treasure  to  the  bower-bird 
and  eagerly  annexed.  But  the  wind- 
shelter  of  coarse  grass  always  seemed 
to  me  quite  as  curious  as  the  heap  of 
plaything^.  The  photographs  show  me 
these  shelters  as  being  somewhat  point- 
ed in  shape,  very  large  In  proportion  to 
the  bird,  and  with  an  opening  some- 
thing like  the  side  door  in  a  little  old- 
fashioned  Bnglish  country  church.  This 
habit  of  hastily  throwing  up  wind-shel- 
ters is  not  confined  to  this  bird  only. 
I  was  given  some  smaller  iblrds  from 
the  Interior  of  Western  Australia,  and 
at  the  season  of  the  strong  north-west 
gales— such  a  horrible  hot  wind  as  that 
was— I  found  my  little  birds  loved  to 
have  a  lot  of  hay  thrown  into  their  big 
cage  with  which  in  a  single  morning 
they  would  build  a  large  construction 
resembling  a  huge  nest,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  siae.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  an  effort  at  nest-buildlng,  but 
as  they  constantly  pulled  it  to  pieces, 


and  never  used  it  except  in  a  high  wind, 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  thehr  object 
was  only  to  obtain  a  temporary  shelter. 

Next  to  the  brilliant  Qouldian  finches, 
which,  by  the  way,  were  called  "paint- 
ed finches'*  locally,  I  loved  the  small, 
blue-eyed  doves  from  the  northwest  of 
Australia  better  than  any  other  of  my 
feathered  pets.  These  little  darlln|s 
lived  by  themselves,  and  from  the  orig- 
inal pair  given  to  me  I  reared  a  large 
and  numerous  family.  They  were  gen- 
tle and  sweet  as  doves  should  be,  of  a 
lovely  pearl-gray  plumage,  with  not 
only  blue  eyes,  but  large  turquoise-blue 
wattles  round  them,  so  that  the  eCTect 
they  made  was  indeed  blue-eyed.  They 
met  with  a  tragic  fate,  for  I  turned 
some  eight  or  ten  pair  loose  in  the  large 
garden  grounds  of  the  Perth  Govern- 
ment House.  Alas!  within  a  week  of 
their  being  set  at  liberty  not  one  was 
left  They  were  much  too  confidingly 
tame  to  fend  for  themselves  in  this  cold 
and  cruel  world.  Half-wild  cats  ate 
some,  hawks  pounced  on  others,  but 
the  saddest  <^  all  the  sudden  deaths 
arose  from  their  love  of  me.  When- 
ever I  wa^  to  be  seen,  even  inside  the 
house,  a  dove  would  fiy  to  me  and  dash 
itself  against  the  plate-glass  windows, 
falling  dead  in  the  veranda.  They  did 
not  seem  able  to  Judge  distance  at  all, 
and  it  was  grievous  to  know  they  met 
their  death  through  their  devotion  to 
their  mistress  and  friend. 

A  dozen  miles  to  windward,  opposite 
the  fiourishing  port  of  Fremantle, 
Western  Australia,  lies  a  little  island 
with  a  lighthouse  on  it,  known  on 
charts  and  maps  as  Rottnest  It  Is  as- 
tonishing what  a  difference  of  temper- 
ature those  few  miles  out  to  sea  make, 
and  on  this  tiny  islet  was  our  delight- 
ful summer  home,  for  one  of  the  ear- 
liest governors  had  built,  years  before, 
a  little  stone  house  on  a  charming  site 
looking  across  the  bay. 

I  was  comparatively  petless  over 
there,  for  I  could  not  well  drag  large 
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ca^es  of  birds  about  after  me.  when  it 
wafl  difficult  enough  to  convey  chlokena 
and  docks  across  the  somewhat  stormy 
channel,  so  I  hailed  with  delight  the 
offer  made  by  a  little  Island  boy  of  a 
half-fledged  hawk,  as  tame  as  it  Is  in 
a  hawk's  nature  to  be.  There  was  no 
question  of  a  cage,  and  I  am  sure 
"Alonzo"  would  not  have  submitted  to 
such  an  Indignity  for  a  moment,  so  he 
was  established  on  a  perch  in  a  shel- 
tered comer  of  the  upstair  veranda  out- 
aide  my  bedroom  door.  I  fed  him  at 
ehcMTt  intervals— for  he  was  very  vora- 
cious—with  raw  meat,  and  he  took 
rapid  gulps  from  a  saucer  of  water;  but 
he  sat  motionless  on  his  perch  all  day, 
only  coming  on  my  hand  for  his  meals. 
This  went  on  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  one  morning,  at  earliest  daylight, 
I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  veran- 
da, and  Just  got  out  in  time  to  see  my 
little  hawk  spreading  his  wings  and  sail- 
ing off  into  space.  He  had,  however, 
been  wise  enough  to  devour  all  the 
meat  left  in  readiness  for  his  breakfast. 
Of  course  I  gave  him  up  for  lost  and 
went  back  to  bed  thinking  sadly  of  the 
ingratitude  and  heartlessness  of  hawk 
nature.  I  certainly  never  expected  to 
see  my  bird  again,  but  a  few  hours 
later,  as  I  was  standing  in  the  veranda, 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  as  far  as  I 
could  reach,  when  lo!  the  little  hawk 
droi^>ed  like  a  stone  from  the  cloudless 
blue  and  sat  on  my  arm  as  composed- 
ly as  If  he  had  never  left  the  shelter  of 
his  home.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  called  forth  the 
same  rapturous  greeting  and  good  din- 
ner as  of  yore.  After  that  it  became 
an  established  custom  that  I  should 
every  evening  put  a  saucer  of 
chopped-up  raw  meat  on  a  table 
in  the  veranda,  just  outside  my 
window,  and  a  pannikin  of  water  to 
serve  for  the  hawk's  early  breakfast, 
but  he  foraged  for  himself  all  day,  com- 
ing back  at  dusk  to  roost  in  the  veran- 
da.   It  was  curious  to  watch  his  return, 


for  be  generally  made  many  attempts 
before  he  could  hit  off  the  exact  6l<H>e 
of  the  roof  so  as  to  get  beneath  it 
After  each  failure  he  would  soar  away 
out  of  sight,  but  only  to  return  and 
circle  round  the  house  until  he  had  de- 
termined how  low  to  3toop,  and  then 
like  a  flash  he  darted  beneath  the  pro- 
jecting eaves.  Apparently  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  but  the  one  effort,  for 
there  was  no  popping  in  and  out  or  un- 
certainty. Just  <me  majestic  swoop,  and 
he  would  be  on  his  perch,  as  rigid  and 
unruffied  as  though  he  had  never  left  it. 
When  our  delicious  summer  holiday 
was  over,  and  the  day  of  return  to  the 
mainland  fixed,  it  became  an  anxious 
question  what  to  do  with  the  hawk. 
To  take  him  with  us  was,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question,  but  to  leave  him 
behind  was  heart-rending.  Not  only 
should  I  miss  the  accustomed  clatter  of 
saucer  and  pannikin  at  earliest  streak 
of  dawn,  but  not  once  did  I  ev^  hold 
my  hand  out  during  the  day  that  he 
did  not  drop  on  it  at  (Hice.  He  never 
could  have  been  far  (^,  although  no 
eye  could  follow  him  into  the  deep- 
blue  dome  where  he  seemed  to  live, 
poised  in  the  dazzling  sunshiny  air.  But 
Alonzo  settled  the  question  for  himself 
a  couple  of  days  before  we  left,  by  sud- 
denly deserting  his  old  home  and  leav- 
ing his  breakfast  untouched.  We 
watched  in  vain  for  his  return  on  two 
successive  evenings,  nor  did  he  drop  on 
my  hand  for  the  last  two  days  of  our 
stay.  I  then  remembered  that  on  the 
last  evening  he  had  come  home  to  roost 
I  had  noticed  another  hawk  with  him, 
and  rather  wondered  if  he  intended  to 
set  up  an  establishment  in  the  veranda. 
But  I  suppose  that  the  bride-elect  found 
fault  with  the  situation,  and  probably 
said  that,  though  well  enough, for  a 
bachelor,  it  was  not  suitable  for  the  up- 
bringing of  a  family,  and  so  the  new 
home  had  to  be  started  in  a  more  se- 
cluded spot  and  the  sheltering  roof 
knew  Its  wild  guest  no  more. 
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I  am  afflicted  with  a  cockatoo!  I 
can't  "curse  him  and  cast  him  out,"  for, 
in  the  first  place,  I  love  him  dearly,  and 
in  the  next  he  is  a  sort  of  orphan  grand- 
child, towards  whom  I  have  serious 
duties  and  responsibilities.  And  then 
he  arrived  at  such  a  moment,  when 
«ver7  heart  was  softened  at  the  thought 
of  the  Soudan  Campaign  with  its  fright- 
ful risks  and  dangers.  How  could  one 
turn  away  a  suppliant  cockatoo  who 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  presented 
himself  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of 
Omdurman,  with  a  ticket  to  say  that 
ills  owner  had  gone  up  to  the  front,  and 
he  was  left  homeless  in  Cairo?  It 
would  have  been  positively  brutal,  and 
then  he  was  the  friendliest  of  birds! 
No  shyness  or  false  pride  about  Mm. 
He  had  already  invited  my  pretty  little 
cook  to  "kiss  him  and  love  him,"  and 
was  paying  the  housemaid  extravagant 
compliments  when  I  appeared  on  the 
scene.  To  say  he  flew  into  his  grand- 
mother's arms,  is  but  feebly  to  express 
the  dutiful  warmth  of  his  greeting.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  that  artful  bird 
had  taken  complete  possession  of  the 
small  household,  and  assumed  his  place 
es  its  head  and  master.  Bver  since 
that  moment  he  has  reigned  supreme, 
and  I  foresee  that  he  will  always  so 
reign. 

But  he  certainly  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  destructive  of  his  mis- 
chievous species.  Nothing  is  safe  from 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  fits  of  en- 
ergy. I  first  put  him  in  a  little  conserv- 
atory where  he  had  light  and  air,  and 
the  cheerful  society  of  other  birds. 
This  plan,  however,  only  worked  for 
two  or  three  days.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing I  was  awakened  by  ear-piercing 
shrieks  and  yells  from  Master  Cockie, 
only  slightly  softened  by  distance. 
These  went  on  for  some  time  until  I 
perceived  a  gradual  increase  in  tbeir 
jubilant  note,  which  I  felt  sure  betok- 
ened mischief,  so  I  hastily  got  myself 
into  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and 


started  off  to  investigate  what  trouble 
was  "toward."  It  was  so  early  that  the 
glass  doors  were  still  shut,  and  I  was 
able  to  contemplate  Master  Cockle's 
manoeuvres  unseen.  The  floor  of  the 
little  greenhouse  was  strewn  with  feni 
leaves,  for  gardening,  or  rather  pruning, 
had  evidently  been  his  first  idea.  The 
door  of  his  travelling  cage— which  I  had 
left  over  night  securely  fastened— lay 
flat  on  the  pavement,  and  Cockie  with 
extended  wings  was  solenmly  execut- 
ing a  sort  of  poB  wul  in  front  of  another 
cage  divided  by  partitions,  in  which 
dwelt  a  goldfinch  and  a  bullfinch  side 
by  side.  Both  doors  were  wide  open 
and  the  bullfinch's  compartment  was 
empty,  but  the  goldfinch  was  crouched, 
paralyzed  with  terror,  on  the  floor  of 
his  abode.  He  evidently  wanted  to  get 
out  very  badly,  but  did  not  dare  to  pass 
the  yelling  doorkeeper,  who  apparently 
was  Inviting  the  trembling  little  bird  to 
come  forth.  The  instant  the  artful  vil- 
lain perceived  me,  he  affected  perfect 
innocence  and  harmlessness,  returning 
instantly  to  his  cage,  and  commencing 
his  best  performance  of  a  flo<^  of  sheep 
passing,  doubtless  in  order  to  distract 
my  attention.  How  could  one  scold 
with  deserved  severity  a  mimic  who 
took  off  not  only  the  barking  dogs  and 
bleating  sheep,  but  the  very  shuffle  of 
their  feet,  and  the  despairing  cry  of  a 
lost  lamb?  And  he  pretended  great  Joy 
when  the  buUfinch—mOTe  dead  than 
alive— at  last  emerged  from  the  shelter 
of  a  thick  creeper  where  he  had  found 
sanctuary,  asking  repeatedly  after  his 
health  in  persuasive  tones.  I  gave  up 
the  cage  after  that  and  established  him 
on  a  smart  stand  in  the  dining-room 
window;  for  I  found  that  the  birds  in 
the  conservatory  literally  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  him.  A  light  chain 
securely  fastened  on  his  leg  promised 
safety,  but  he  contrived  to  get  within 
reach  of  my  new  curtains  and  rapidly 
devoured  some  half-yard  or  so  of  a 
hand-painted    border  which    was    the 
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pride  of  my  heart  Then  came  an  In- 
terval of  calm  and  exemplary  behavior 
which  lulled  me  into  a  false  security. 
Cockle  seemed  to  have  but  one  object 
in  life,  which  was  to  pull  out  all  his 
own  feathers,  and  by  evening  the 
dining-room  often  looked  as  (thousrb 
a  white  fowl  had  been  plucked 
in  it  X  consulted  a  bird  doctor, 
but  as  Cockie*e  health  was  perfectly 
good  and  his  diet  all  that  could  be 
recommended,  it  was  supposed  he  only 
plucked  himself  for  want  of  occupation, 
and  firewood  was  recommended  as  a 
substitute.  This  answered  very  well, 
and  he  spent  his  leisure  in  gnawing 
sticks  of  deal— only  when  no  one 
chanced  to  be  in  the  room  he  used  to 
unfasten  the  swivel  of  his  chain,  leave 
it  dangling  on  the  stand,  and  descend  in 
search  of  his  playthings.  When  the 
The  OomlilU  ICaguiiM. 


fire  had  not  been  lighted  I  often  found 
half  the  coals  t)ulled  out  of  the  grate, 
and  the  firewood  in  splinters.  At  last, 
with  warmer  weather,  both  coals  and 
wood  were  removed,  so  the  next  time 
Master  Cockle  found  himself  short  of 
a  job  he  set  to  work  on  the  dining- 
room  chairs,  first  pulled  out  all  their 
bright  nails,  and  next  tore  holes  in  the 
leather,  through  which  he  triumphant- 
ly dragged  the  stuflSng! 

At  one  time  he  went  on  a  visit  for 
some  weeks,  and  ate  up  everything- 
within  his  reach  in  that  friendly  estab- 
lishment His  "bag"  for  one  afternoon 
consisted  of  a  venerable  fern  and  a 
large  palm,  some  library  books,  news- 
papers,  a  pack  of  cards  and  an  arm- 
chair. And  yet  every  one  adores  him, 
and  he  is  the  spoiled  child  of  more  than: 
one  family. 


A  WOMAN'S  HOME. 


Perhaps  no  word  in  our  language  is 
more  Justly  entwined  with  the  flowers 
of  sentiment  and  fancy  than  that  of 
Home—  a  word,  by  the  way,  for  which 
no  other  nation  appears  to  possess  a 
real  equival^it  Certainly  no  song  will 
ever  raise  more  emotion  and  enthusi- 
asm in  British  hearts  than  will  the  sim- 
ple strains  of  "Home,  sweet  Home," 
whether  heard  in  our  own  land  or  in 
one  of  its  most  distant  colonies.  The 
source  of  satisfaotlon  to  the  sex  femi- 
nine should  therefore  be  extreme  In 
viewing  the  fact  that,  though  "men 
build  houses,"  women  can,  and  ^, 
"make  homes"- an  inherited  preroga- 
tive, sweeter  far  than  some  so  clam- 
ored for  nowadays. 

It  would,  however,  be  beyond  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  this  article  to  at- 
tempt to  define  the  womanly  attributes 
which  tend  to  "make  a  home"  even  of 


the  most  unpromising  material.  We 
will,  therefore,  keep  mainly  to  things- 
outward  and  visible,  and  begin  by  con- 
sidering what  a  home  is  not. 

Plenty  of  people  imagine  that  wheik 
they  have  built  a  large  house,  with  all 
modern  improvements,  and  have  bid. 
one  firm  decorate,  and  another  furnish 
it,  regardless  of  expense,  there  will  be 
"a  home  ready  to  walk  into."  This  is^ 
a  mistake.  One  cannot  walk  into  a 
ready-made  home  any  more  than  Inte 
a  ready-made  friendship;  both  must  be 
built  up  bit  by  bit  until  the  result  is 
felt  to  be  almost  part  of  one's  self,  and 
therefore  not  lightly  to  be  parted  with. 

Now,  I  feel  I  am  running  counter  to- 
popular  sentiment  and  am  perhaps  par- 
adoxical, when  I  say  that  the  "home** 
atmosphere  comes  quite  as  much  from 
the  furniture  and  arrangement  thereof 
as    from    the    house    itself— in    other 
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words,  that  the  woman  gifted  with  the 
home-making  power,  and  able  to  take 
her  fnmltnre  al>out  with  her,  will  shed 
her  own  personality  over  every  hoase 
i^e  inhabits;  whereas  a  woman  with- 
out this  lovable  power  will  have  a 
handsome  house  which  yet  falls  short 
of  a  home. 

But  let  us  first  consider  a  settled— 
that  is,  an  inherited— home,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  somewhat  hampered  with 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  what 
may  'be  called  decorative  tact  For  the 
wise  woman  must  verily  be  "all  things 
to  all  houses."  Suppose  she  marries 
from  the  flippant  prettiness  of  a  large 
villa  into  the  dignified  austerity  of  an 
old  priory,  how  easily  without  decora- 
tive tact  may  disaster  result!  Suppose, 
for  instance,  our  bride  has  ideas  of  her 
own,  without  the  precious  sense  of 
eternal  fitness  of  things  which  alone 
makes  such  ideas  useful,  she  will  dress 
up  the  low  priory  drawing-room,  with 
its  quaint,  prim,  Gothic  windows,  in 
bright  pink  wall-paper  with  rose-gar- 
landed frieze;  gaily  arrange  French  fur- 
niture on  a  flowery  Aubusson  carpet; 
and,  after  arranging  equally  appropri- 
ate schemes  all  through  the  house,  will 
complacently  say  to  friends,  "You 
really  must  come  and  see  the  Priory! 
I*m  sure  you  won't  know  it"  An  old 
monastic  house  thus  treated  is  almost 
as  terrible  as  an  old  woman  of  seventy 
in  a  white  frock  and  a  picture  hat  More 
ludicrous  results  have,  however,  been 
made  by  the  woman  who  climbs  down 
(matrimonially)  and  not  up;  and  who— 
because  they  looked  so  well  in  the  love- 
ly old  hall  at  home— may  insist  on  buy- 
ing suits  of  armor  for  the  hall  of  a 
frankly  modern  villa!  In  short  one 
wants,  in  settling  into  a  fresh  home,  old 
or  modem,  plenty  of  that  somewhat  un- 
common article  misnamed  "common- 
sense." 

Having  been  consulted  by  (literally) 
many  thousands  of  women  atbout  their 


homes  during  the  past  twelve  years- 
homes  which  ranged  from  the  castle  to 
the  cottage— I  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  know  something  not  only  about 
houses,  but  about  the  pitfalls  into 
which  my  own  sex  is  most  prone— dec- 
oratively— to  fall.  Unhesitatingly,  then, 
I  dufb  these  weakness  of  judgment 
absence  of  the  power  to  forecast  effect, 
and,  above  all,  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
mode  of  the  moment 

This  love— vulgarizing  and  extrava- 
gant—of the  "latest  novelty"  is,  alas! 
no  new  failing  of  the  sex  feminine.  Did 
not  our  grandmothers,  under  its  fell 
sway,  banish  to  the  attics  or  (irrevoca- 
bly) to  the  nearest  salerooms  the  now 
priceless  furniture  made  by  Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton,  and  HepplewhHe;  re- 
placing it  too,  with  the  clumsy  atrocity 
of  the  somewhat  disloyally-named 
"Early  Victorian"  period?  Incredible 
how  any  one  could  welcome  the  hide- 
ous **balloon-back"  dining-room  chair— 
with  its  seat  buttoned  down  Into  tiny 
dust-traps,  too!— after,  perchance,  own- 
ing a  set  of  shield-back  Chippendales, 
carved  'with  dainty  wheatears  and 
standing  on  graceful  "wedge"  legs.  But 
Fashion  makes  more  fools  than  does 
Follv  herself! 

One  would  fain  hope  that  rhe  ad- 
vance of  public  taste  during  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years— an  advance  we 
decorative  scribblers  have  of  late  years 
sought  to  keep  going— will  avert  the 
repetition  of  such  short-sighted  folly. 
The  danger,  if  any,  will  lie  in  the  trade 
craze  for  novelty,  and  of  a  section  of 
the  public  being  swept  off  its  mental 
balance  by  what  may  be  termed  "fad" 
furniture. 

Fad  furniture,  properly  speaking, 
must  have  been  designed  by  one  celeb- 
rity, carried  out  by  another,  and  sold 
—ever  at  a  prodigious  price,  for  its 
very  plain  appearance— by  a  third.  One 
may  see  a  weirdly  uncomfortable 
chair,  a  mere  glance  at  which  banishes 
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the  thought  of  rest;  Indeed,  the  only 
part  of  it  which  is  not  green-stained 
oak  Is  an  austere  little  cushion  covered 
with  blue  velvet  This  chair,  with  de- 
signer's and  maker's  name  attached, 
may  be  priced  at  twelve  poun^  twelve 
shillings;  and  one  marvels  who  wUl 
buy  It  Then,  above  all,  unless  the  rest 
of  the  furniture  were  equally  freakish 
and  uncanny,  how  would  it  look  in  a 
room?  One  thing  is  certain:  fad  fur- 
niture can  only  be  placed  in  a  house 
built  and  decorated  on  purpose  for  it— 
a  house  in  which,  to  be  really  in  keep- 
ing, the  owner  should  even  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  so-called  "aesthetic"  style 
of  dress. 

Pad  furniture  will,  therefore,  I  fancy, 
never  make  much  headway  with  the 
average  man  and  woman  not  willing  to 
live  in  bondage  to  the  "Barly"  style  of 
their  goods  and  chattels.  And,  lest  I 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  here  must 
come  in  a  few  words  anent  decoration. 
In  the  want  of  decorative  tact  lies  the 
sole  dlflSculty  in  choosing  the  wall-pa- 
pers for  a  special  house;  and  here, 
again,  comes  in  the  pitfall  of  imltative- 
ness.  Let  us  suppose  that  Mrs.  A. 
owns  beautiful  old  china,  also  colored 
prints  after  Morland  and  Wheatley's 
pictures,  old  fans,  black  silhouette  por- 
traits, old  samplers,  and  other  treasures 
in  the  shape  of  genuine  Chippendale 
cabinets,  tables,  etc.  In  an  evil  hour 
she  visits  a  friend  clever  in  the  "tricky" 
way  of  disguising  an  omnium  gatherum 
of  valueless  furniture  by  enamelling  it 
ivory.  Setting  this  furniture,  with 
praiseworthy  tact  against  the  indefin- 
iteness  of  a  flowery  wall-paper,  and 
striking  a  good  note  of  color  by  a  shad- 
ed blue  pile  carpet  and  blue  curtains, 
the  room— all  honor  to  its  owner!— looks 
fresh  and  individual.  Yet  alas  that 
returning  to  her  own  county,  Mrs.  A. 
seeks  to  repeat  the  decoration,  only  to 
find,  with  a  sense  of  injured  surprise, 
that  her  old  china  is  unnoticed,  while 
the  dark  furniture  shows  up  hard  and 


heavy,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  wait- 
ing coyly  to  be  admired. 

Now,  the  tact  which  alone  makes  a 
Iborn  decorator  would  have  told  her 
that  the  setting  her  possessions  cried 
aloud  for  was  a  softly-shaded,  red-strip- 
ed wall-paper  andde^frieseof  achlntz- 
like  paper,  with  gay  old-world  flowers 
and  peacocks.  A  soft  wUlow-green  and 
cream  ceiling-paper  and  ivory  paint 
would  complete  the  scheme.  How 
bravely  would  the  old  china  and  pic- 
tures show  up!  How  cosily  gleam  the 
dark  furniture!  Shimmery-green  vel- 
vet curtains  and  a  green  pile  carpet 
would  complete  the  picture.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  arbitrary  to  say  that  Chip- 
pendale furniture  (old  or  reproduced) 
must  necessarily  be  set  against  red 
walls.  The  "lighting,"  size,  and,  above 
all,  the  aspect  of  the  room  must  al- 
ways govern  the  color.  For  a  south 
or  southwest  room,  for  instance, 
dark  furniture  looks  exceptionally 
well  against  a  vivid  green  walL  This— 
with  ivory  paint  and  old-world  chlnts 
curtains  and  furniture  covers,  showing 
pseonles,  birds  of  paradise,  etc,  in  gay 
colors— forms  another  charming  scheme 
of  decoration.  The  carpet  should  be 
green  or  a  red-centre  Aubusson.  A 
cold,  sour,  yellow  wall-paper  is  too 
often  the  suggestion  of  an  "upholsterer 
decorator"  for  Chippendale  furniture; 
he  usually  combines  it  with  a  frieze  of 
gaudy  chrysanthemums  or  nodding 
poppies,  whence  the  eye  vainly  seeks  re- 
lief; and  he  is  apt  to  suggest  "pale 
ivory  paint  Just  pl<^ed  out  with  shades 
of  pink."  The  fact  is  a  little  yellow  is 
a  dangerous  thing;  and  a  yellow  paper, 
unless  bolder  than  the  average  woman 
dare  choose,  is  apt  to  go  white  by  lamp- 
light making  curtains  and  carpet  seem 
oppressively  dark  patches.  Blue  walls 
will  be  found  quite  the  most  becoming 
background  to  Sheraton  furniture  (old 
or  reproduced);  it  shows  up  the  rich, 
yellowy  tones  of  the  satinwood  bands 
and  the  dainty  "stringing."    Nor,   by 
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the  way,  can  one  possibly  choose  a  bet- 
ter setting  than  turquoise-blue  for 
Dutch-  marqueterie.  Those  attempting 
to  put  the  latter  furniture  against  a 
flowery  wall  are  Indeed  foredoomed  to 
decorative  despair;  and  these  words 
open  the  door  to  a  few  remarks  about 
the  balance  of  design. 

A  too  common  mistake  made  by  up- 
holsterers and  owners  of  rooms  is  that 
of  trying  to  match  everything.  Monot- 
ony is  not  harmony.  Say  you  choose  a 
flowery  wall-paper,  and  proceed  to  flnd 
a  brocade  "as  near  as  possible"  for  the 
curtains,  and  a  carpet  "which  really 
might  have  been  made  for  the  bro- 
cade," and  then  light  on  a  Tumiture- 
covering  which  "might  also  be  a  bit  of 
the  wall-paper;"  and,  lo!  when  all  is 
done,  you  will  vaguely  wonder  why  the 
room  disappoints  you,  and  why  no  one 
ever  admires  it 

The  remedy  may  be  alternative,  but 
must  be  drastic.  Let  us  suppose  the 
dominating  shades  in  the  wall-paper 
are  pink  and  green.  We  can  either 
leave  the  flowery  curtains  and  carpet, 
and  repaper  all  but  two  feet  at  the  top 
of  the  room  (which  then,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  wooden  frieze-rail,  becomes  a 
floral  frieze)  with  a  softly-striped,  self- 
colored  green  paper;  or  we  can— leaving 
the  flowery  walls  as  they  are— have  the 
garish  carpet  dyed  moss-green,  and 
substitute  plain  green  curtains  for 
those  of  flowered  brocade,  which  will, 
by  the  way,  suit  a  self-colored  paper  in 
another  room  admirably.  So  shall  the 
balance  of  design— that  is,  plain  versus 
flowered— be  once  again  held  level. 
Alas,  that  the  balance  of  color  is  too 
big  a  subject  to  enter  into  here!  Real 
colorists  are,  however,  bom,  not  made; 
and  the  God-sent  gift  of  an  eye  for 
color  gives  its  owner  endless  Joys. 

A  broad  and  undeniable  decorative 
fact  is,  that  on  the  style  and  color  of 
the  background— that  is,  on  the  paper 
or  other  material  chosen  for  the  wall- 
depends  the  success  of  a  room.    A  mag- 


nificent and  (being  at  a  show-place) 
very  well-known  room  here  comes  to 
mind.  It  is  a  huge  etate  drawing-room, 
and  used  to  be  decorated  in  large  pan- 
els framed  in  oarton-pierre,  painted 
ivory,  and  filled  in  with  rose-red  Geno- 
ese brocade— a  shabby  but  stately  back- 
ground to  the  various  old  ttietra-dura 
cabinets  and  pedestals,  the  old  ebony 
coffers  inlaid  with  ivory,  the  Brobding- 
nagian  gold  couches,  and  other  delights. 
Standing  in  that  room  of  late,  I  noted 
with  horror  that  the  wall  had  been 
stripped  of  all  the  raised  scrolls  and 
garlands,  and  papered  with  a  chilly, 
gray  paper  of  the  Morris  school,  and 
therefore  excellent  In  design,  but  fatally 
inappropriate— an  absolute  anachron- 
ism. 

Had  it  not  been  wished  to  re- 
new the  costly  silk  (at  possibly 
the  cost  of  a  guinea  the  yard), 
there  are  nowadays  splendid  qual- 
ity "silk  effect"  rose-red  papers  at 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence  or  so  the 
dozen  yards;  and  as  to  the  oarUm-pierre, 
it  should  be  made  penal  to  remove  such 
lovely  decoration! 

We  do  not,  however,  all  possess  state 
drawing-rooms,  so  let  us  again  turn  to 
rooms  of  more  moderate  pretensions. 
The  age  of  the  house  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture must,  of  course,  be  one's  guide. 
For  instance,  I  can  imagine  no  more 
absurd  contrast  than  one  of  my  own 
"soldiering  homes"— a  hut  at  Aldershot 
—and  the  actual  family  home  I  now  in- 
habit In  one  case,  the  window  cur- 
tains measured  fifty  inches  in  length; 
in  the  other,  four  and  a  half  yards. 
How  different  must  be  the  treatment  of 
such  rooms!  If,  then,  your  house  is 
of  the  Georgian  period— long,  straight 
rooms,  and  high,  somewhat  narrow 
windows— it  is  no  case  for  frivolous 
decoration,  still  less  for  the  ultra-ses- 
tiietic.  A  wall-paper  about  which  one 
may  rave  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex- 
hibition will  be  fatally  out  of  place  in 
a  Georgian  country  house. 
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If  your  bouse  Is  an  essentially  mod- 
em one,  with  queer-shaped  rooms  and 
surprise  windows  peeping  here  and 
there,  or  is  even  an  old  Henry  VII 
priory,  there  is  scope  for  the  cautious 
use  of  the  aesthetic  school  of  wall-pa- 
I)ers.  But  they  are  essentially  fetter- 
ing, once  hung;  and  nothing  which  has 
not  emanated  from  the  same  school  of 
thought  will  look  well  in  the  room. 
Bven  the  loveliest  rose-strewn  brocade 
cushion  will  upset  the  harmony  of  a 
room  papered  with  an  ultra  Morris  or 
Voysey  paper.  In  fact,  I  was  once 
shown  over  a  beautiful  house,  decorat- 
ed by  the  former,  some  years  ago,  when 
the  owner,  on  my  asking  for  her  daugh- 
ter's new  photograph,  said  woefully, 
"Oh,  I  am  not  supposed  ever  to  have 
photographs  in  the  drawing  room.  They 
don't  suit  the  wall-paper  or  something!" 
which  seemed  to  me  to  savor  more  of 
the  house  that  huUieB  you,  than  of  the 
"home"— friendly,  lovable,  and  welcom- 
ing. The  wall-paper,  therefore,  should 
always  serve  the  room  rather  than  gov- 
ern it;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
one's  furniture  and  one's  friends  look 
best  against  a  wall  of  rich  color  and 
paper  of  "flat"  design,  say  in  two 
shades  of  that  color,  with,  perhaps,  a 
deft  touch  of  a  third.  Unless  in  a  yel- 
low room,  where  green-stained  doors 
and  skirting  gives  the  chance  for  a  de- 
liciously  quaint  room,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  ivory  woodwork  everywhere 
shows  "a  house  at  its  best 

Were  I  building,  however,  all  doors 
should  be  of  dark,  polished  mahogany, 
as  in  olden  days.  The  exception  to  this 
would  be  doors  of  bedrooms,  which 
(inside  the  room)  should  be  Ivory.  An 
excellent  result  (in  houses  of  the  date 
where  all  passage  skirtings  and  doors 
were  grained  brown)  can  be  obtained 
by  having  grained  doors  treated  with 
coat  after  coat  of  dark  varnish  stain 
until  the  graining  scarcely  shows,  and 
then  having  the  door  frames  and  skirt- 
ing ivory. 


An  effective  yet  very  inexpensive  way 
of  producing  an  ivory  dado  in  long  pas- 
sages is  to  have  a  wooden  dado  rail 
(twopence  or  threepence  the  foot)  fixed 
on  the  wall,  say,  three  feet  six  inches 
above  the  skirting,  and  the  space  thus 
enclosed  treated  with  two  or  three 
coats  of  "wapicti."  This  is  applied  like 
distemper,  but  does  not  rub  off,  and  can 
be  cleaned  with  a  damp  flannel.  Hav- 
ing lately  treated  some  two  hundred 
end  eighty  feet  of  hitherto  gloomy  pas- 
sages thus,  with  the  addition  of  an  ef- 
fective blue-and-white  wall-paper  above 
the  dado,  I  can  gratefully  record  the 
result 

As  regards  the  very  large  subject  of 
furnishing.  It  Is  hard  here  to  be  very 
helpful.  So  much  depends  on  the  house 
to  be  furnished,  the  money  which  is 
available,  and  the  tastes  and  avocations 
of  the  inmates.  But  the  policy  should 
always  be  the  same— that  is,  "What 
will  suit  me  and  suit  my  style  of 
rooms?"  not  "What  do  other  people 
buyr' 

The  very  strong  wave  of  feeling  in 
favor  of  faithful  reproductions  of  the  ^ 
'best  period  of  Bnglish  furniture— a 
wave,  I  am  proud  to  feel,  women-writ- 
ers have  now  for  some  years  urged 
forward— has  done  much  to  swamp  the 
trivial  attempts  of  the  maker  of  latest 
novelties.  At  their  best  these  generally 
consist  as  to  ingredients,  of  ebonlzed 
wood,  printed  velveteen,  and  brass 
nails;  at  their  worst  of  bamboo  and 
lacquer  flap-tables,  or— sorrow's  crown 
of  sorrow!— of  plaited  rush  and  wicker 
plant-stands  and  other  rubbish.  Better 
the  barest  room  than  one  crowded  with 
things  which  must  deteriorate,  not  im- 
prove, with  age;  whereas,  with  a  really 
well-made  and  faithful  reproduction  of 
a  carved  oak  chair  or  sideboard,  every 
year  of  elbow-grease  tones  down  and 
softens  edges,  mellows  color,  and 
makes  one's  possession  more  and  more 
desirable. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  modem 
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Chippendale  and  Sheraton— when  well 
made,  and  not  **blown  together*'  for 
effect  and  rapid  sale.  It  is  now  possi- 
ble to  buy  a  well-made  little  Chippen- 
dale or  Sheraton  bureau  for  four 
pounds  fifteen  shillings;  while  the  rick- 
ety little  screen  desks,  with  their  mis- 
applied autotype  and  lack  of  room  to 
write,  or  the  bamboo  and  leather-paper 
horrors,  cost  almost  as  much,  yet  would 
inevitably  be  thrown  away  long  before 
the  bureau  had  even  reached  its  prime. 
Alas  that  the  inexorable  law  of  space 
leaves  me  scant  room  for  views  on  bed- 
room furniture,  surely  never  so  pretty 
or  80  convenient  as  to-day!  One  has 
but  to  look  back  thirty  years  or  so  and 
recall  the  ugly,  clumsy,  and  costly  ash 
and  birch  suites  of  one's  early  married 
days,  or  back  farther  still  to  home-days, 
and  spare  bedrooms  all  furnished  alike 
with  the  ponderously-plain  red  mahog- 
any suites,  costing  seventy  and  eighty 
pounds,  yet  unlovable  and  ugly,  to  real- 
ize the  difference  betwixt  then  and 
now.  Let  us  therefore  rejoice  that  we 
can  nowadays  get  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  suites,  of  varied  style,  and  at 
less  than  half  the  afore-named  cost; 
while,  for  plainer  styles,  good,  roomy 
suites  can  be  bought  for  from  nineteen 
pounds  to  twenty-eight  pounds.  Had 
X  to  fulfil  the  enviable  task  of  furnish- 
ing, say.  twelve  nice  spare  bedrooms  in 
the  same  house,  I  would  vary  them  as 
follows:  Two  Chippendale  rooms,  prim- 
ly austere;  three  Sheraton  rooms,  rich 
and  cosy  in  coloring;  three,  again,  with 
ivory  furniture  and  "Frenchy"  decora- 
tions (delicious  for  the  summer  guest); 
one  room  with  a  quaintly-carved  Queen 
Bess  dark  oak  suite,  yellow  wall,  chintz 
hangings,  and  'bright  yellow,  self-col- 
ored ware;  one  peacock  room,  with  a 


most  uncommon  little  suite  I  have  seen, 
with  peacocks  inlaid  on  the  wardrobe 
doors,  etc.;  and  two  with  green-stained 
furniture,  having  leaded-glass  panels 
and  copper  handles— one  to  be  a  green- 
and-blue  room,  and  one  a  green-and- 
yellow  one.  Such  rooms,  daintily  car- 
ried out  in  their  accessories,  blotting- 
books,  paper-cases,  etc.,  would  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  innocent  pride  to  their 
owner. 

But  the  liberty  of  choice  falls  seldom 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  live  in  an  in- 
herited home,  and  are,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  make  the  best  Qf  such  bed- 
room furniture  as  the  house  contains. 
Giving  each  «uite  its  most  flattering 
setting  of  wall-paper  and  paint  will, 
however,  often  work  wonders,  and 
there  Is,  after  all,  a  sense  of  triumph 
in  overcoming  difiaculties.  Even  a  sick- 
ly buff  ash  suite,  which  against  a  timid 
little  drab-and-white  paper  looks  hope- 
lessly insipid,  will,  against  a  brilliant 
turquoise  wall,  with  yellow  rose  gar- 
land frieze  on  an  ivory  ground,  seem 
almost  covetable. 

In  fact,  BO  beautiful  in  design  and 
color  are  even  the  cheap  wall-papers 
and  fabrics  of  to-day  that— short  of  ac- 
tual trash— no  furniture  need  dismay  a 
woman  with  a  knowledge  of  decoration 
and  an  eye  for  color.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  look  round  an  "ill-treated'* 
room  without  marvelling  at  the  pervert- 
ed Ingenuity  which  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  eo  much  ugliness  nowadays! 

Would  that  space  and  opportunity 
were  mine  to  descant  on  curtains,  cov- 
erings, and  carpets  in  their  varied  re- 
lations to  the  "house  beautiful;*'  but 
the  subject  of  the  home  is  a  vast  one, 
and  the  more  one  writes  the  more  re- 
mains unwritten. 

Ut9,  Talhot  Coke. 
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We    regret    to    see    a    considerable 
amoont  of  f  retf  ulness  growing  up  about 
what  is  considered  the  weak  quiescence 
of  the  Oovemment  as  to  the  railways 
projected  in  Turkish  territory.      That 
quiescence  is  probably  wise,  and,  at  all 
eyents,  it  is  expedient  to  wait  until  the 
public  mind  is  less  exclusively  deyoted 
to  occurrences  in  South  Africa,  and  in- 
formation has  become  a  Uttle  mote  dis- 
tinct.   What  is  occurring  seems  in  sub- 
stance to  be  this:   The  German  capi- 
talists are  convinced  that  there  is  a 
considerable  field  for  the  profitable  em- 
ployment of  money  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  German  Government  which  is  sin- 
gularly amenable  to  capitalist  pressure, 
is  accordingly  using  its  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  Sultan  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  right  of  constructing  certain 
railways.  So  far  as  appears,  there  \%  no 
political  plan  in  these  railways,  though 
most  of  them  are  near    the    Mediter- 
ranean, the  idea  being  rather  to  appro- 
priate any  concession  which  will  pay, 
or  may  pay,  rather  than  to  open  com- 
munications through  any  carefully  de- 
vised line.      The  concessions  granted 
are  not  yet    numerous,  though    some 
large  plans  have  been  more  or  less  dis- 
cussed; but  they  have  aroused  a  certain 
Jealousy  in  both  financial  and  political 
circles  in  St  Petersburg.    The  Russians 
always  regard  Turkey  as  a  kind  of  re- 
versionary estate,  and  the  government 
Is  at  once  warned  against  German  in- 
terference with  its  ultimate  plans,  and 
urged  if  profit  is  going,  to  secure  some 
of  it  for  its  own  subjects.   The  Foreign 
Ofllce  of  St  Petersburg  is,  therefore, 
availing  itself  of  its  permanent  hold 
over  the  Turkish  Treasury,  through  the 
unsatisfied  obligation  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity for  the  last  Turkish  war,  to  de- 
mand the  concession  of  a  prior  right  to 
construct    any    railways    which    the 


Porte  may  sanction  throughout  the 
eastern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Sultan,  though  dis- 
pleased at  the  pressure  put  upon  him, 
is  inclined  to  give  way,  and,  as  has  so 
often  happened  before,  Oonstantinc^le 
is  the  centre  of  a  well-contested  diplo- 
matic battle,  which  In  Ck>n8tantinople 
is  of  the  last  importance.  Bnglish  capi- 
talists and  politicians  are,  therefore, 
asking  why  we  should  not  chime  in, 
and  why  Government  is  so  indifferent 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  anxiety  is.  perhaps,  natural,  but 
not  to  mention  that  Government  cannot 
attend  to  everything  at  once,  or  dispute 
with  Burope  while  occupied  in  Africa, 
a  little  more  Information  would  seem 
to  be  required. 

We  have  never  been  quite  al)le  to  see 
the  political  advantage  of  "direct"  rail- 
way communication  between  Great 
Britain  and  India.  As  we  must  ship 
troop  and  supplies  in  order  to  move 
them  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
island  we  doubt  the  advantage  of  trans- 
shipping them  before  they  arrive  at 
their  point  of  destination  even  if  the  in- 
termediate road  were  clear,  and  it 
never  will  be  clear.  There  is  no  more 
chance  of  our  being  allowed  to  send 
troops  across  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Turkey  than  of  being  allowed  to 
build  barracks  within  those  states,  and 
if  we  cannot  send  troops  by  it  of  what 
political  advantage  is  a  line  of  railway? 
As  far  as  our  effective  strength  is  con- 
cerned it  might  as  well  not  exist— nay, 
better,  for  it  is  Just  conceivable  that 
with  Austrian  and  Turkish  consent 
German  troops  might  pass  over  such 
a  line.  While  we  hold  Cairo  our  mili- 
tary route  is  almost  necessarily 
through  Egypt  and  even  if  Egypt  were 
blocked,  which     is    yearly    becoming 
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more  improbable,  the  route  ronnd  the 
Cape  Is  always  open,  and  is  in  some  re- 
spects, aB  Mr.  Gladstone  once  pointed 
out,  the  most  convenient  of  all.  No 
enemy  can  reach  India  with  troops 
quicker  than  we  can.  for,  unless  we 
lose  command  of  the  sea  altogether, 
no  enemy's  fleet  with  troops  on  board 
could  make  its  way  out  of  the  Bed  Sea 
without  winning  a  naval  victory.  We 
may,  therefore^  set  the  political  ques- 
tion definitely  aside,  and  as  regards  the 
commercial  one,  while  we  see  the  gain 
to  the  Continent  from  a  through  rail- 
way between  Calais  and  Calcutta,  we 
do  not  exactly  see  the  advantage  to 
accrue  to  us.  We  repeat,  being  an 
island  we  should  always  have  to  trans- 
ship our  goods,  and  a  gain  of  a  few 
days  in  time  would  hardly  compensate 
our  merchants  for  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  trans-shipment,  and  the  expense  of 
a  long  railway  Journey  across  half  a 
dosen  countries,  each  with  custom 
houses  of  its  own  which  it  must  protect 
by  worrying  precautions.  In  fact,  un- 
til Burope  is  federated,  which  will  not 
be  tomorrow,  we  fail  to  see  that  the 
direct  railway  communication  about 
which  so  many  volumes  have  been 
written  would  do  us  any  good.  The 
water  is  a  much  easier  highway,  and 
much  cheaper,  and  the  gain  from  a 
slightly  increased  speed,  while  most  of 
the  goods  we  export  are  imperishable, 
is,  at  least,  problematicaL 

But.  we  might,  it  is  argued,  strike 
Asia  Minor  at  some  point  on  the  Bast- 
em  Mediterranean,  and  by  driving  a 
railway  down  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  through  Beluchistan,  reach 
the  Indus  in  ten  days.  That  is  barely 
possible,  but  as  we  can  already  reach 
Bom1>ay  in  seventeen  without  any 
trans-shipment  or  cost  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  route,  we  do  not  see  any 
considerable  gain,  either  political  or 
commercial.  There  would  be  speedier 
communication  for  globe-trotters,  no 
doubt,  but  nothing  can  communicate 


information  quicl^er  than  the  tele- 
graph, and  for  troops  or  heavy  goods 
the  water  route  will  do  quite  suflicient- 
ly  well.  The  great  ideas  of  Lieutenant 
Waghom  and  Mr.  Andrew,  though 
always  fascinating  to  the  pro- 
moter, the  contractor,  and  the  man  of 
science,  belong  rather  to  a  day  when 
there  were  no  deep-sea  cables,  when 
we  were  not  masters  of  Bgypt  with 
entrance  to  it  from  two  sides,  and 
when  the  ambition  of  France  was  to  be 
dreaded  rather  than  that  of  Bussia. 
As  things  are  now,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  strengthen  our  hold  on  Bgypt, 
to  tighten  our  grip  on  Mocha,  and  to 
let  Bussia  and  Germany  flght  their  dip- 
lomatic flght  over  the  railways  of 
Asia  Minor  at  their  leisure.  We  can- 
not prevent  Bussia  from  winning  in  a 
region  so  much  out  of  our  reach  as  the 
East  of  Asia  Minor,  and  if  Germany 
succeeds  in  the  West  she  must  per- 
force, in  fear  of  Bussia,  become  our 
ally.  We  do  not  yet  know  that  any 
railway  in  Asia  Minor  will  pay,  and 
may  rest  assured  that  neither  Carman 
capitalists  nor  the  German  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  expend  millions 
over  an  unprofltable  undertaking.  At 
all  events  we  can  wait  until  our  hands 
are  more  free.  There  is  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  political  fidgetiness, 
and  as  to  commerce,  some  of  us  can 
remember  when  traders  to  the  East 
went  about  with  hands  uplifted  over 
the- Suez  Canal.  That  ditch,  it  was 
proved  to  demonstration,  would  trans- 
fer the  whole  trade  of  Asia  to  Prance, 
Italy  and  Austria,  nothing  remaining  to 
Great  Britain  except  leavings.  We  all 
know  those  predictions  were  falsified, 
and  we  do  not  as  yet  feel  satisfied  that 
while  our  sea-roads  are  clear  our  Asi- 
atic trade  can  be  greatly  endangered 
hy  any  diplomatic  intrigue  at  Con- 
stantinople. We  are  always  going  to 
sufiTer  from  some  mysterious  plot  con- 
cocted in  a  Bussian  or  a  Carman  Chan- 
cellerie,   but   somehow   our   trade   re- 
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turns  expand,  and  Native  India,  always  ei^  diplomatists  talk  over  their  plans 

the  objective  of  the  political  intriguers,  with  the  Sultan's  Becretarles,  without 

seems    disposed    to    support    us  with  interfering,  except  for  the  puiiMoe  of 

horse,  foot,  and  artillery.    Suppose  we  keeping  our  knowledge  fresh, 
go  on  with  our  work,  and  let  the  for- 


BALLADE  OF  FORGOTTEN  NAME§. 

In  fair  Provence  long,  long  ago— 
When  glad  the  daye  and  debonair. 
When  orange-blossoms  scattered  snow 
And  flung  perfume  upon  the  air, 
When  earth  gave  com  and  wine  to  spare, 
And  calm  content  crowned  every  cot- 
Lived  many  a  maiden  sweet  and  fair 
Whose  very  name  Is  now  forgot 

Garsende  in  early  morning's  glow 
Would  tend  the  patient  kine  with  care, 
Bellone  the  shuttle  swift  must  throw,— 
She  weaves  what  soon  a  bride  she'll  wear,— 
Billette  and  Blonde  have  vowed  to  share 
Bach  grief  and  Joy  that  marks  their  lot; 
A  lover  comes  to  part  the  pair 
Whose  very  name  is  now  forgot! 

Proud  Audlarde  with  ample  d/ot 
Drives  needy  suitors  to  despair; 
Poor  Alasie,  who  proved  life's  woe. 
Contempt  and  scorn  condemned  to  l>ear; 
Doussane,  whose  wit  no  swain  would  dare. 
Disdainful  maid,  now  cold,  now  hot; 
And  Milona,  whose  golden  hair— 
Whose  very  name— is  now  forgot! 

ENVOY. 

Time;  throned  upon  the  Judge's  chair 
To  weigh  each  deed,  unwind  each  knot, 
Of  these  what  hast  thou  to  declare 
Whose  very  names  are  now  forgot? 

Tb«  Q«na«nan*i  MtfuiiM.  ^^^^  ^^'^' 
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Miss  Ellen  Tboraeycroft  Fowler's 
new  novel  is  entitled  "The  Farrlng- 
dons."  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Staf- 
fordflbire  and  partly  in  London. 

Robert  Grant's  new  novel  of  contem- 
porary American  life,  called  "Unleav- 
ened Bread,"  which  the  Scribners  an- 
nounce for  early  publication,  is  awaited 
with  lively  interest 

Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island"  was 
first  published  in  an  English  magazine 
called  Young  Folks,  and  was  then  en- 
titled "The  Sea  Cook."  A  copy  of  the 
volumes  of  the  magazine  containing 
the  story  was  recently  sold  in  London. 

From  the  recent  sale  of  Kelmscott 
Press  'books,  when  nearly  two  hundred 
lots,  including  many  duplicates,  were 
sold  in  one  day.  The  Athenaeum  con- 
cludes that  the  position  of  these  books, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  may 
be  regarded  as  unassailable. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Bodley's 
next  volume  on  France  will  deal  large- 
ly with  the  life  and  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  French  clergy.  It  is  also 
announced  that  Mr.  Bodley  has  con- 
sented to  write  **The  Political  and  Dip- 
lomatic History  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic" for  the  new  supplement  to  the  Bn- 
cyclopsedia  Britannica,  which  the  Lon- 
don Times  has  in  preparation. 

A  story  recently  published  by  the 
Putnams,  under  the  title  "The  Ameri- 
can Duchess,"  by  George  L.  Myers, 
proves  to  have  been  filched  bodily 
from  Headon  Hill's  "Queen  of  the 
Night,"  only  the  title  having  been 
altered.  The  Putnams  accepted  the 
type-written  manuscript  which  the  pre- 
tended Mr.  Myers  offered  them,  with- 


out a  suspicion  as  to  Its  genuineness, 
but  since  the  discovery  of  the  error 
they  have  paid  royalties  to  Mr.  Hill. 

Ruskin  and  Emerson  did  not  "hit 
it  off  together"  very  well.  After  a  call 
by  Emerson  on  Ruskin,  the  latter 
wrote  of  the  former:  "I  found  his  mind 
a  total  blank  on  matters  of  art;"  and 
Emerson  wrote  of  Ruskin:  "I  wonder 
such  a  genius  can  be  possessed  by  so 
black  a  devil.  I  cannot  pardon  him 
for  a  despondency  so  deep." 

An  English  literary  Journal  recently 
opened  an  interesting  competition  by 
offering  a  prize  for  the  best  list  of  six 
old  English  words  which  might  be  re- 
vived with  advantage.  Among  the 
most  striking  words  thus  brought  to 
notice  were  "commorient,"  meaning 
dying  together,  and  Obauoer's  "algate," 
meaning  at  any  risk. 

Two  Important  works  of  historical 
interest  are  on  the  list  of  A.  G.  Mc- 
Olurg  &  Go.  for  early  publication.  One 
is  a  translation  of  "The  Private  Me- 
moirs of  Madame  Roland,"  edited  by 
Edward  Gilpin  Johnson,  and  the  other 
is  a  translation  of  the  "Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  Ehnperor  Alexander  I  and 
the  Gourt  of  Russia,"  by  Madame  la 
Gomtesse  de  Cholseul-Gouffler. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  the  ubiquitous 
and  indefatigable,  has  undertaken  the 
general  editorship  of  a  new  series 
which  is  to  deal  with  the  romance  and 
history  of  the  great  fan^lies  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  contributes  a 
general  preface  to  the  first  volume, 
"The  House  of  Percy,"  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Brenan,  and  is  to  write  the  volume  on 
"The  House  of  Douglas." 
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A  Tedtable  treasure  for  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children  is  Mrs.  E.  Frances 
Sonle'i  "Sunday  Afternoons  for  the 
Ghdldren."  It  sets  forth,  clearly  and 
attractively,  a  variety  of  plans  for 
pleasing  and  instructing  very  little 
people,  and  an  excellent  thing  about  it 
is  that  these  devices  inevitably  sug- 
gest others,  and  give  to  the  book  a 
wider  scope  than  Is  appairent  at  first. 
F<H^s,  Howard  &  Hulbert 

According  to  The  Athenseum,  Mr. 
Buskin  was  fond  of  dictating  his  wri- 
ting. He  used  to  walk  up  and  down 
and  dictate  his  long  sentences  without 
pause  or  hesitation,  not  scrupling  to 
indulge  in  numerous  asides  upon  quite 
other  topics,  which,  however,  did  not 
in  the  least  confuse  the  thread  of  his 
thoughts  or  divert  his  mind  from  the 
subject  in  hand.  After  the  portion 
he  had  dictated  was  on  paper,  he  used 
to  go  through  the  manuscript  carefully 
and  often  make  extensive  alterations. 


des  Horloges.  P^ron,  as  he  was  then 
called,  grows  up  to  become  one  of 
Richelieu's  favorite  aids,  and  his  own 
advancement  is  the  result  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  long-planned  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  the  CardinaL  The  beautiful 
heroine  so  indispensable  to  the  novel  of 
adventure  is  not  lacking  here.  A.  G. 
McOlurg  &  Ck). 

Dodd,  Mead  &  C!o.'s  spring  list  of  fic- 
tion includes,  among  other  books.  Sir 
Walter  Besanf  s  "The  Alabaster  Box;*' 
Mr.  Jerome's  "Three  Men  on  Wheels,'* 
which  is  written  in  the  same  vein  as 
"Three  Men  in  a  Boat;"  Mr.  Crockett's 
"Joan  of  the  SwxNrd  Hand,"  whose  title 
affords  a  promise  of  gory  incidents; 
Max  Pemberton's  romance  "Feo;"  a 
group  of  short  stories  by  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunbar,  entitled  "The  Strength  of 
Gideon;"  and  a  series  of  stories  by  W. 
Pett  Bidge,  author  of  "By  Order  of  the 
Magistrate,"  which  is  given  the  title 
"Outside  the  Badius." 


The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  announce 
the  early  publication  of  The  Hexaglot 
Bible,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  is  that  it  will  present  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  in  six  lan- 
guages in  parallel  columns— Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  and 
French;  and  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment also  in  six  languages— Greek, 
Syriac,  Latin,  English,  German,  and 
French.  The  same  house  will  soon 
publish  "The  Expositors'  Bible,"  in 
twenty-five  volumes,  containing  expo- 
sitions of  the  Scriptures  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  contemporary  theolo- 
gians. 

M.  Imlay  Taylor's  latest  adventure 
story.  "The  Cardinal's  Musketeer,"  dif- 
fers from  some  modem  tales  of  Its  class 
in  giving  rather  more  tlian  the  usual 
space  to  the  herp's  childhood  days, 
which  were  spent  in  the  fascinating 
clock-shop  of  his  foster-father,  Jacques 


A  study  of  New  England  life*  rare  in. 
its  sympathy,  its  truthfulness  and  its 
sense  of  proportion,  is  Edwin  Asa 
Dix's  "Deacon  Bradbury,"  which  the 
Century  Co.  publishes.  The  plot  turns 
upon  a  supposed  theft  by  the  Deacon's 
only  son,  and  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
father's  religious  faith  and  belief 
in  a  Just  Providence,  when  he  cannot 
convince  himself  that  his  boy  is  guilt- 
less. The  older  people  of  the  village— 
the  Deacon  and  his  wife,  the  Congrega- 
tional  minister,  the  postmaster,  the 
lawyer— these  are  given  their  natural 
and  prominent  place,  but  the  young 
people,  young  Bradbury's  sisters,  his 
avowed  friends  and  his  unavowed  ene- 
mies.  are  also  very  real.  One  of  the- 
most  striking  passages^  in  the  book  is> 
the  account  of  the  Deacon's  dismissal 
from  membership  in  the  church,  which 
is  true  to  possibilities  almost  to  tlie 
point  of  appearing  to  be  a  transcript 
from  life. 
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BT  SIB  JOHN  BOBIN80N,  K.O.M.e.,  LATB  PBKMIXB  OF  NATAL. 


III. 

THB  VOBBTBBKKSBS. 

The  time  was  a  snmmer    night   in 
Jannatry,  185L  The  place  was  the  stony 
brow  of  a  long  tabletopped     hill    or 
platean,  overlooking  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  Natalian  coastlands.  a  wilder- 
ness of  grassy  slope  and  bnsh-dad  val- 
ley,   stretching  Xo   where,    ten  miles 
away,     and     fifteen     hundred     feet 
bdow,     the     dazzling     Indian     Sea 
dosed    the    outlook.     At    that    hour, 
however,  only  the  stars  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  adjacent     hills    were 
visible.     No    dwelling-place    was    in 
view,  but    a    roughly-tented    African 
wagon,  scotched  from  rolling  backward 
by  blocks  of  stone  under  the  hinder 
wheels,   represented   the   resting-place 
of  its  inmates.      They  were  three— a 
young  English  girl  and  her  brother,  a 
boy  of  twelve,  travelling  from  Durban 
to  Maritsburg  in  the  care  of  a  rough 
Bngllsh-speaking   colonist,    who   both 
owned  and  drove  the  wagon,  and  who 
had  gradously  consented,  on  payment 
of  a  few  shillings,  to  carry  them  by 
what  was  then  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance between  the  seaport  and  the 
capital.   Horses  they  had  none.    Light 
though  the  load  was,  the  "span"  of 


fourteen  oxen  had  failed  to  drag  the 
cumbrous  vehide  over  the  stones  which 
encumbered  the  steep  and  rutty  track, 
and,  as  darkness  fell,  the  easy-minded 
proprietor  decided  to  remain  perched 
up  on  the  hill  crest  for  the  night.  The 
situation  was,  or  seemed,  somewhat 
precarious,  for  had  the  stones  under  the 
wheds  given  way,  the  wagon  must 
have  rolled  backward  and  downward 
to  destruction;  but  South  African  life 
in  those  days  was  rich  In  such  risks  and 
possibilities,  and  the  young  traveUers, 
rolled  in  their  blankets  Inside  the 
wagon,  slept  not  the  less  soundly  than 
did  their  hardy  guardian  underneath  It. 
There  were  no  sounds  to  disturb  their 
rest  except  the  occasional  bark  of  a 
prowling  hyena,  or  the  drone  of  a  na- 
tive chant  from  a  distant  kraal. 

That  night's  experience  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  several  others  during  the 
week's  journey  that  ensued.  For.  after 
the  murmuring  oxen,  refreshed  by  their 
rest  and  goaded  by  the  merciless 
lashes  of  the  driver,  had  managed  to 
drag  the  wagon  on  to  a  safer  halting- 
place,  by  the  side  of  a  friendly  clump 
of  brushwood,  they,  in  their  turn,  dis- 
appeared amongst  the  neighboring 
gorges,  only  to  be  recovered  after  a 
two-days'  search.  Then  came  rain, 
which  made  the  rough  roads— falsely 
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so-called— Impassable  for  three  days 
more.  Time  dragged  .very  wearily 
during  these  compulsory  delays.  Books 
there  were  none.  An  old  newspaper, 
found  in  the  "wagon  chest,"  had  been 
read  more  than  once  from  the  first  line 
to  the  last  The  uncouth  but  good- 
hearted  driver,  however,  sought  to  en- 
liven his  young  companions  by  stories 
from  the  past— his  own  past— which, 
in  its  way,  had  been  as  fruitful  in 
stirring  incident  as  any  novel  of  Scott 
or  Fenlmore  Cooper.  It  was  there, 
from  his  lips,  that  I  first  heard  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Voertrekkers. 

John  Tosen  was  an  Afrikander  of 
mixed  birth.  His  father  had  been  Eng- 
lish—an old  soldier,  I  fancy— his  mother 
Dutch.  His  accent  was  that  of  a  Cock- 
ney; he  had  read  one  book  in  his  life, 
and  was  ever  quoting  it:  "The  Wicar," 
as  he  pronounced  it,  "of  Wakefield." 
Short,  hirsute,  and  insignificant,  he  was 
not  lacking  either  in  pluck  or  indepen- 
dence. He  deemed  himself  socially  the 
equal  of  anybody,  and  spoke  with  bit- 
ter disdain  of  the  lofty  pretensions  and 
affectations  of  "them  emigrants,"  the 
poor  folk  who  were  then  pouring  into 
the  country.  He  "couldn't  abide  those 
stuck-up  snobs  who  turned  up  their 
noses  at  men  who  were  their  betters," 
albeit  dressed  in  moleskins  and  veld- 
schoens.  "Reel  ladies"  put  on  no  airs, 
and  he  cited  with  high  commendation 
the  wife  and  sister  of  an  eminent  gov- 
ernment official  who  had  lately  trav- 
elled to  Durban  with  him.  It  was  from 
him  that  I  learnt,  while  crouching  out 
of  the  rain,  the  story  of  the  Bushman's 
River  massacres,  which  were  then  an 
episode  of  only  twelve  years  old.  It 
seemed  ancient  history  to  my  boyish 
mind,  though  some  of  the  survivors  of 
the  tragedy  were  still  little  more  than 
children.  The  story,  as  yet,  had  not 
been  told  in  England,  and  to  this  day 
its  ghastly  incidents  are  little  known 
outside  South  Africa.  There,  however, 
they  are  household  legends  in  many  a 


Boer  family,  and  they  shed  a  lurid  light 
upon  subsequent  and  now  pending 
events.  John  Tosen's  tale,  as  told  me 
at  that  time,  has  been  confirmed  in  all 
its  main  details  by  officially-authenti- 
cated documents,  and  a  moving  narra- 
tive it  is. 

Much  has  been  written  and  printed 
concerning  the  expatriation  of  the  Cape 
Boer  farmers  in  the  years  1835-37,  but 
the  genesis  of  that  movement  cannot, 
I  think,  be  better  described  than  il  was 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Elizabeth  Steenekamp, 
in  the  record  that  was  published  in  the 
"Cape  Monthly  Magazine"  for  Septem- 
ber, 1876.  The  writer  was  a  niece  of 
the  great  and  gallant  Boer  leader,  Piet 
Retief. 

"The  reasons  for  which  we  abandoned 
our  lands  and  homesteads,  our  country 
and  kindred,  were  the  following:— 

"1.  The  continual  depredations  and 
robberfes  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  their  arro- 
gance and  overbearing  conduct,  and  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  fine  promises 
made  to  us  by  our  govemm^it,  we 
nevertheless  received  no  compensation 
for  the  property  of  whk:h  we  were  de- 
spoiled. 

"2.  The  shameful  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings with  reference  to  the  freedom 
of  our  slaves;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  much 
their  freedom  that  drove  us  to  such 
lengrths,  as  their  being  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Christians,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  natur- 
cd  distinction  of  race  and  religion,  so 
that  it  was  intolerable  for  any  decent 
Christian  to  bow  down  beneath  such  a 
yoke;  wherefore  we  rather  withdrew  fei 
order  thus  to  preserve  our  doctrines  In 
purity." 

These  simple  but  honest  admissions 
on  the  part  of  the  pious-minded  old 
Dutch  lady  who  made  them,  suffice  to 
show  how  irreconcilable  are  the  two 
standpoints:  that  of  the  British  states- 
man and  the  British  citizen,  to  whom 
the  mere  thought  of  slavery  In  any 
form  is    abhorrent,  and  that   of   the 
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South  African  trek-Boer,  to  whom  a 
black  Bkln  was  the  badge  of  bondage, 
and  the  Inferiority  of  the  black,  man  a 
canon  of  religions  belief.  The  whole 
history  of  South  Africa  during  sixty 
years  has  been  moulded  by  this  differ- 
ence. The  Boers  not  only  regarded  the 
blacks  as  an  Inferior  race,  but  they 
treated  them  as  such.  Not  with  the 
atrocious  cruelty  falsely  Imputed  to 
them  by  censorious  philanthropists,  but 
with  a  parental  stringency  which  too 
of tezk  gave  color  to  the  slanders  of  their 
traducenk  These  calumnies,  accepted 
by  British  goyemors  and  repeated  in 
official  documents^  added  bitterness  to 
the  more  substantial  wrongs  of  which 
iMrs.  Steenekamp  complained.  Unable 
to  obtain  redress  for  the  losses  suffered 
through  native  depredations,  debarred 
from  exacting  reparation  In  their  own 
way,  cheated,  as  they  considered,  out 
of  adequate  compensation  for  this  lib- 
erated slaves,  continually  feeling  the 
pressure  of  new  restrictions  and  obli- 
gations, they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
stories  that  reached  them  of  vast  pas- 
turelands  and  rich  wildernesses  in  the 
north,  where  they  might  find  new 
homes  and  fuller  freedom,  and  rule 
themselves— and  the  natives  round 
them— under  their  own  laws  and  in 
their  own  way. 

Of  the  adventures  which  befeU  the 
emigrants  in  their  quest  of  freedom,  a 
properly  pictorial  account  has  yet  to 
be  written.  Their  experiences  embody 
all  the  materials  of  an  epic.  No  one 
who  reads  the  published  records  of 
them  can  doubt  the  courage,  the  simple 
faith,  or  the  natural  resourcefulness  of 
the  pious  and  sturdy  pioneers.  That 
these  qualities  were  tempered  by  an 
Innate  distrust  of  the  black  man  was, 
under  Ihe  circumstances,  .not  unnat- 
ural. Though  the  perils  of  the  wilder- 
ness they  had  to  encounter  were  such 
as  to  test  their  endurance  to  the  utter- 
most, their  chief  and  constant  cause  of 
anxiety  was  the  treacherous  savage. 


Though  their  wish  in  setting  out  was 
to  remain  at  peace  with  the  tribes 
around  them,  the  hostility  they  met  soon 
put  an  end  to  any  hope  of  peaceful  ad- 
vance through  the  territories  traversed. 
Their  original  purpose  was  to  settle  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Delagoa  Bay,  but 
the  accoun>te  which  reached  them  of 
the  deadly  climate  in  that  country  led 
them  to  turn  their  faces  towards  the 
nearer  and  more  attractive  region  to 
the  Southward,  now  known  as  Natal. 
A  small  colony  of  Skiglishmen,  some 
fifty  in  number,  had  for  years  been  lo- 
cated at  the  port,  but  the  country  in- 
land, devastated  and  depopulated  by 
the  Zulu  tyrant,  Ghaka,  was  unoccu- 
pied, and  the  emigrants  determined  to 
pitch  their  tents  and  establish  them- 
selves permanently  there. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  'tiie  place  to 
review  the  circumstances  that  attend- 
ed the  early  settlement  of  Natal  by 
both  Boers  and  British.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  after  all  sorts  of  sufferings 
and  adventures,  the  emigrants,  in  1838, 
passed  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Drakenberg  to  the  meadowy  hills  be- 
low, and  encamped  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tugela  Blver  and  Its  affiuents,  be- 
tween the  present— and  now  historically 
famous— townships  of  Golenso  and  Bst- 
court  The  country,  as  first  seen  by 
them,  offered  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  bare  and  arid  plains  of  the  Interior. 
Its  widespread  basUng  hills  were 
clothed  with  long  or  crisp  grass,  and 
the  many  watercourses  winding  be- 
tween them  were  dotted  about  with  the 
fragrant  mimosa,  which  there, grows  to 
a  greater  height  than  elsewhere.  Along 
the  beds  of  the  streams  thicker  vege- 
tation nestles.  The  southern  and  west- 
em  outlooks— free  and  open— were 
closed  by  the  distant  ramparts  of  the 
great  mountain  range  that  bisects  Bast 
Africa  from  end  to  end.  The  view  of 
this  regicMi  as  you  approach  it  from  the 
coast,  whether  suffused  with  the 
dreamy  haze-glow  of  evening,  or  darl- 
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fled  by  the  sparkling  atmosphere  of 
morning,  reminds  you  of  a  picture  by 
Claude  or  Turner,  and  may  weU  have 
captivated  the  fancy  and  appeased  the 
longings  of  the  weary  wanderers  in 
their  search  for  a  new  home.  To  them 
this,  indeed,  seemed  a  Promised  Land, 
an  abode  of  peace  and  contentment, 
where,  nnvexed  by  tyrannic  govern- 
ments, they  might  live  literally  under 
their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  as  the 
patriardis  did  of  yore. 

Not  long,  however,  was  Arcadia  to 
be  enjoyed.  One  of  the  first  steps  tak- 
en by  the  emigrants  was  to  secure,  as 
far  as  they  could  do  so,  a  possessory 
title  to  the  country.  They  commis- 
sioned one  of  their  leaders,  Piet  Retief , 
a  man  of  singular  capacity  and  charac- 
ter, to  visit  Dingaan,  Ohaka*s  succes- 
sor in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Zulus, 
rightly  styled  a  "monster,"  with  all 
the  ferocity  of  his  predecessor,  but  with 
none  of  his  savage  kingliness,  and  to 
establish  with  him  relations  of  amity 
and  concord.  Taking  with  him  an 
armed  and  mounted  party,  Retief  ap- 
proached the  king,  and  after  much  par- 
ley he  gave  the  wily  savage  the  most 
effective  guarantee  of  his  good  faith 
by  rescuing  from  the  clutches  of  a 
neighboring  chieftain  about  7,000  head 
of  cattle  of  which  he,  the  king,  had 
been  despoiled.  A  few  weeks  later, 
having  during  the  interval  visited 
and  propitiated  the  Bnglish  8e^ 
tlement  at  the  seaport,  Retief,  with 
an  escort  of  about  sixty  followers, 
returned  to  Dingaan*s  great  kraal  and 
obtained  from  him,  In  return  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered,  a  document 
ceding  to  him  and  his  countiymen  "the 
place  called  Port  Natal,  together  with 
all  the  land  annexed,  that  is  to  say, 
from  Tugela  to  the  Umzimvubu  River 
westward,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
north,  as  far  as  the  land  may  be  useful 
and  in  my  possession."  This  document, 
which  Is  dated  February  4,  1838,  is 
now  in  the  archives  at  Pretoria.    Its 


practical  value,  however,  as  an  act  of 
cession,  was  destroyed  by  the  luMnedl- 
ate  sequel.  Three  days  later  the  king 
invited  his  visitors  to  see  him  in  hia 
kraal,  where  he  assured  them  of  his 
desire  that  the  farmers  "should  come 
and  possess  the  land  he  had  given 
them."  He  wished  them  a  pleasant 
Journey,  and  he  asked  them  to  sit  down 
and  drink  native  beer,  as  a  parting  cup. 
Unversed  as  yet  in  the  arts  of  Zulo 
treachery,  the  farmers  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. We  are  told  that  "after  drink- 
ing some  beer  together,  Dingaan  or- 
dered his  troops  to  amuse  the  farmers 
(by  dancing  and  singing,  which  they 
immediately  commenced  doing.  The 
farmers  had  not  been  sitting  longer 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Din- 
gaan called  out,  'Seize  them!'  upon 
which  an  overwhelming  rush  was  made 
upon  the  party  before  they  could  get 
on  their  feet  They  were  then  'dragged 
with  their  feet  trailing  on  the  ground, 
each  man  being  held  by  as  many 
Zulus  as  could  get  at  him,  from  the 
presence  of  Dingaan,  who  still  contin- 
ued sitting  and  calling  out,  'Bulala 
amatakati!'  (KUl  the  witches.)  He 
then  said,  'Take  the  liver  and  the  heart 
of  the  king  of  the  farmers  and  place 
them  in  the  road  of  the  farmers,'  who 
were  then  aU  clubbed  to  death,  Retief 
being  held  and  forced  to  witness  the 
death  of  his  comrades  before  they  de- 
spatched him." 

It  is  for  jurists  to  determine  what 
validity  could  attach  to  a  deed  of  ces- 
sion signed  under  such  circumstances. 
That  it  in  no  sense  expressed  the  wish  or 
will  of  the  grantor  was  proved  by  the 
bloody  act  of  cancellation.  So  far  from 
being  desirous  to  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  the  farmers,  or  even  to  toler- 
ate their  exlptence,  within  two  hours 
of  the  massacre  Dingaan  gave  orders 
to  his  impi  to  set  off  and  destroy  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  murdered 
farmers  left  behind  on  the  Tugela.  And 
shouting  out,  "We  will  go  and  kill  the 
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white  dogs!"  the  bloodthirsty  warriors 
rushed  off  on  their  cowardly  mission. 
And  thoroughly  they  accompliiThed  it 
With  the  same  noiseless  celerity  which 
marked,  forty  years  later,  so  many 
swift  attacks  on  British  camps  and 
garris<ms,  the  Znlus  swept  across  the 
broad  uplands  of  the  Buffalo,  and 
through  the  broken  defiles  of  the  Tugela 
VaUey,  to  the  unsuspecting  bivouacs 
of  the  Boers.  Heedless  of  treachery 
and  danger,  they  had  broken  up  into 
detached  parties,  and  were  camped  out 
in  nooks  and  sylvan  resting-places,  con- 
fidently awaiting  the  return  of  their 
representatives.  Let  one  of  them  tell 
the  tale  as  it  is  recorded  in  Bird's  "An- 
nals of  Natal":— 

We  had  remained  behind  with  the 
women  and  children  under  the  Drak- 
ensberg,  along  the  Blaauwkrantz  and 
Bushman's  Biver— not  in  a  camp 
(laager),  but  in  littie  bivouacs  of  three 
or  fouiT  wagone  each,  every  family 
separately,  all  along  the  course  of  the 
Blaauwkrantz  downwards.  We  were 
in  tranquil  security,  for  there  was 
peace;  and  as  Retief  had  recovered  the 
cattle  belonging  to  Dlngaan*8  people, 
we  cotild  hardly  imagine  that  matters 
would  not  all  go  right  This  Dingaan 
knew;  and,  in  order  to  come  upon  us 
unawares,  immediately  after  the  mur- 
der of  Retief  and  his  sixty  men,  he 
sent  a  Zulu  commando  to  fall  upon  us 
by  night  Blaauwkrantz  Is  between 
Ladysmith  and  Weenen,  towards  the 
sea. 

The  first  assault  of  the  Zulus  was  on 
Barend  Johannes  Liebenberg's  bivouac, 
the  second  on  that  of  Wynand  Fred- 
erick Bezuidenhout  (my  father).  Each 
stood  with  its  cattle  separately,  no 
camp  (laager). 

Of  the  Llebenbergs,  four  sons  came 
forward;  who,  together  with  young 
Biggar,  went  to  meet  tlie  Kaifirs.  All 
the  other  Liebenberge  were  murdered. 
Young  Biggar  was  an  English  bastard 
from  Port  Natal.  He  and  the  Zulus 
understood  each  other;  and  he  must 
have  acted  treacherously,  for  he  went 
among  the  Zulus  without  receiving  any 
molestation   from   them.    When   Van 


Vooiren,  who  was  Liebenberg's  son-in- 
law,  and  was  in  his  bivouac,  saw  this, 
he  shot  at  Biggar,  breaking  his  arm. 
Upon  this  Biggar  said,  "Uncle,  you 
have  shot  off  my  arm!"  Van  Vooren 
said,  "What,  then,  are  you  seeking 
among  the  Kaffirs?"  And  then  he  shot 
Biggar,  and  killed  him.  Liebenberg's 
bivouac  was  the  lowest  down  along' 
the  Blaauwkrantz  Kloof,  and  was  thus 
first  attacked. 

The  second  attack  was  on  Adrlaan 
Js.  Roesouw,  who  was  murdered  with 
his  wife  and  four  children.  We  found 
two  children,  badly  wounded,  on  the 
f  oUowing  day,  but  they  were  still  alive. 
Elizabeth  Johanna  Rossouw  had  six- 
teen wounds,  and  died  next  day. 
Adrlaan  Johannes  Rossouw,  son  of 
Adrlaan,  had  thirty-two  assegai 
wounds,  and  escaped  with  life.  He 
lived  on  my  farm  till  his  eighteenth 
year  (he  was  my  sister's  child),  and 
then  died  of  one  of  the  wounds,  which 
had  never  completely  healed.  It  was  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  under 
the  breast,  and  it  had  penetrated 
through  the  shoulderblade.  The  film 
of  the  stomach  remained  always  ex- 
posed, and  when  he  breathed  one  could 
see  the  film  open.  The  third  attack 
was  on  my  father's  bivouac,  consisting 
of  five  wagons  and  three  skin  tents; 
and  there  were  three  men  with  it, 
namely,  my  father,  Roelof  Botha  (my 
brother-in-law),  and  myself. 

An  even  more  piteous  narrative  is 
that  given  by  Mrs.  Steenekamp— Re- 
tiefs  niece— from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted:— "On  the  17th  of  February  the 
Kaffirs  attacked  us  also.  Oh!  dreadful, 
dreadful  night!  wherein  so  much  mar- 
tyred blood  was  shed,  and  two  hundred 
innocent  children,  ninety-five  women, 
and  thirty-three  men  were  slain  and 
hurled  into  an  awful  eternity  by  the 
assegais  of  those  bloodthirsty  heathens. 
Excluding  the  servants,  the  number  was 
over  four  hundred  souls.  Oh!  it  was 
unbearable  for  flesh  and  blood  to  be- 
hold the  frightful  spectacle  the  follow- 
ing morning.  In  one  wagon  were  found 
fifty  dead,  and  blood  florwed  from 
the  seam  of  the  tent  sail  down  to  the 
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lowest  Ah!  how  awful  it  was  to  look 
upon  all  those  dead  and  wounded.  I 
must  also  tell  you,  my  dear  children, 
how  it  was  that  the  Kaffirs  could  so 
easily  perpetrate  the  massacre  that 
night  It  was  on  account  of  disobedi- 
ence and  imprudence;  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  people  were  on  the  mission 
and  others  engaged  in  buffalo-hunting; 
others,  moreover,  were  on  the  road  to 
the  Dralcenberg,  to  assist  their  fam- 
ilies in  coming  down,  so  that  the  Kaffirs 
found  the  women  and  children  quite 
cdone  and  sleeping  peacefully.  .  .  .  The 
Ck)mmandant  had  the  dead  buried  and 
the  wounded  attended  to.  On  all  sides 
one  saw  tears  flowing  and  heard  people 
weeping  by  the  plundered  wagons, 
painted  with  blood;  tents  and  beds 
torn  to  shreds;  pregnant  women  and 
little  children  had  to  walk  for  hours 
together,  bearing  the  signs  of  their 
heavy  flight  Oh,  how  weary  and  fa- 
tigued were  those  women  and  children. 
.  .  .  When  the  women  came  up  to  us 
they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  thanked 
Ood  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
hands  of  the  cruel  tyrant  In  our  en- 
campment there  was  nothing  but  lam- 
entation and  weeping."  The  district 
in  which  these  scenes  were  enacted 
was  called  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
"Weenen,"  or  weeping,  and  It  is  therein 
that  yet  heavier  carnage— though, 
thank  Qod,  not  among  the  weak  and 
helpless— has  been  witnessed  during  the 
last  few  weeks. 

The  butchery  so  vividly  depicted  by 
Mrs.  Steenekamp  by  no  means  closed 
the  tale  of  Zulu  ferocity.  Further  on 
she  says:  "On  the  10th  of  August  we 
were  again  attacked  by  the  Kaffirs  at 
Bushman's  River.  Their  bands  were 
stretched  out  by  thousands  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  It  was  a  terrible 
eight  to  witness.  I  cannot  describe 
their  number,  for  one  would  have 
thought  that  entire  heathendom  had 
gathered  together  to  destroy  us.  But 
thanks  and  praise  are  due  to  the  Lord 


who  so  wonderfully  has  rescued  us 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  numberless  and 
bloodthirsty  foes,  and  granted  us  the 
victory.  Their  foremost  band  wore  the 
clothes  and  had  the  gune  of  the  killed, 
and  swarmed  down  upon  us,  whilst  the 
others  surrounded  us.  Our  number  of 
flghtlng  men  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished, for  a  portion  was  with  Maritz 
a.t  Tugela,  and  another  portion  had 
gone  ahead  to  Port  Natal,  so  that  our 
strength  consisted  of  only  two  field 
commandants  and  two  field  comets 
with  their  men."  They,  nevertheless, 
succeeded  in  routing  the  savage  hordes, 
who  retired  discomfited  beyond  the 
Tugela. 

It  was  of  these  tragical  incidents 
that  I  first  heard  from  the  lips  of  John 
Tosen,  as  we  travelled  in  his  wagon  to 
^Maritzburg  thirteen  years  after  their 
occurrence.  He  had  witnessed  them 
while  still  a  lad  in  his  teens.  He  told  us 
of  the  morning's  shock  when  the  un- 
suspecting denizens  of  the  camp  were 
startled  out  of  their  sleep  by  the  fierce 
Zulu  war  cry.  He  described  the  vain 
and  pitiful  attempts  of  women  and 
children  to  shelter  themselves' in  and 
under  wagons  from  the  spears  of  the 
furious  savages.  He  gave  us  thrilling 
instances  of  marvellous  escapes;  one 
Boer  girl  of  thirteen,  though  stabbed  in 
twenty  places,  lived  to  a  green  old  age, 
the  head  of  three  generations.  Even 
more  stirring  was  his  story  of  the  later 
engagement  when,  with  a  small  carron- 
ade  loaded  with  nails  and  bullets,  the 
farmers  kept  thousands  of  Zulus  at 
bay,  as  they  strove  with  linked  hands 
to  cross  the  Bushman's  River.  That 
was  probably  the  Boers'  first  essay  In 
the  art  of  field  gunnery,  in  which,  with 
ordnance  from  Creueot  they  are  now 
so  proficient. 

The  natural  instinct  of  the  Cape 
Dutchman— and  all  the  emigrant  farm- 
ers came  within  that  category— for  bor- 
der warfare  was  more  signally  demon- 
strated later  In  the  year.    Rightly  con- 
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Yinced  that  there  could  be  na  assured 
peace  or  secoritj  as  long  as  Dingaan 
held  power  over  the  Zulus,  the  fanners 
decided  to  try  conclusions  with  him  by 
an  expedition,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  revenge  and  reparation.  Mr. 
Andries  Pretorious,  who  became  after- 
wards the  first  President  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Bepubllc,  was  unanimously  elect- 
eded  Commandant,  and  well  did  he 
Justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
The  force   which   thus   proceeded  to 
chastise  and  vanquish  the  terror-strik- 
ing king,  with  his  thousands  of  sea- 
soned warriors  all  thirsting  for  blood- 
shed, consisted  of  460  men  and  fifty- 
seven  wagons.      Among    the    former 
were  several  **persons  of     color,"    in 
whose  behalf  and  for  whose  protection 
a  special  "ordinance"  was  Issued  at  the 
outset    This  small,  but  compact  and 
united,  force  marched  in  five  divisions, 
each  under  its  own  officers  and  sub-offl- 
cers,  but  all  subject  to  the  leadership 
of  the  chief  Ck>mmandant.    A  full  and 
elaborate  record  of  the  march  was  kept 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Volksraad.  acting 
as  secretary,  and  this  document,  to- 
gether, with  the  official  report  of  Pre- 
torius  himself,  suppdy  as  luminous  an 
account  of  the  expedition  as  any  stu- 
dent can  desire.    Then,  as  ever  since, 
the  Boers  entered  upon  war  in  a  spirit 
of  exalted  religious  enthusiasm.     Nei- 
ther Israelite  nor  Crusader,  Covenanter 
nor  Boundhead,  was  more  constant  in 
the  invocation  of  God*s  help  and  in  de- 
pendence upon  God's  favor,  than  have 
at  all  times  been  the  Boers  when  en- 
gaged   in    battle.     Wrote    Pretorious 
after  his  victory:    "We  had  full  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  our  cause.    Our 
only  hope  was  in  God;  and  the  issue 
has  proved  that  *He  who  trusteth  in  the 
great  God  has  certainly  not  built  on 
«and.' " 

The  narrative  of  the  commando  reads 
more  like  the  report  of  a  camp  meeting 
In  the  backwoods  than  the  story  of  a 
critical   campaign.    Pretoriusi  appears 


to  have  been  not  less  effective  as  a 
pulpit  orator  than  his  famous  succes- 
sor. He  was  ever  exhorting  and  ad- 
monishing his  men.  Calling  around 
him  his  officers  of  all  ranks  "down  to 
the  corporals,"  he  bade  them  **behave 
with  courage  and  prudence  when  neces- 
sary; reminded  them  that  any  design 
undertaken  without  God  is  frustrated; 
how  every  one  was  to  act  when  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy;  that  we,  as 
reasonable  creatures,  born  under  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  should  not  be  equal 
to  them  in  destroying  innocent  women 
and  children;  and  that  we  may  pray 
of  God  everything  which  is  not  con- 
trary to  his  great  righteousness.  He 
admonished  them  further  to  press  on 
the  minds  of  the  men  under  them  to 
submit  every  morning  their  duties  and 
their  doings  to  the  Lord  in  prayers,  and 
to  spend  the  holy  Sabbath  to  the  honor 
of  God,  and  not  to  use  that  great  name 
in  vain,  nor  to  calumniate  the  Most 
High.  .  .  .  Finally,  he  repeatedly  re- 
minded us  that  'unity  createth  power.' 
Amongst  other  things  he  strictly  pro- 
hibited any  one  to  Interfere  with  Kafllr 
children  or  women  during  the  conflict 
or  to  take  them  prisoners." 

Whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the 
methods  thus  pursued  by  the  Boers— 
and  they  are  as  much  in  vogue  to-day 
as  th«i— it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
were  amply  vindicated  by  results.  In 
less  than  three  we^s  the  expedition 
accomplished  its  purpose.  In  those 
days  there  was  not  the  vestige  of  a 
wagon  track,  but  the  route  followed 
was  very  much  the  same  as  that  taken 
by  Lord  Chelmsford  in  1879  in  his  ad- 
vance to  Ulundi.  Every  possible  pre- 
caution was  taken  against  surprise.  The 
Boers  were  never  caught  napping. 
Patrols  were  sent  out  in  all  directions. 
Several  Zulus  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers were  sent  to  the  king  with  white 
flags  "to  inform  him  that  If  he  would 
return  to  us  the  horses  and  guns  which 
he  had  taken  from  our  people  we  should 
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be  wiUIhg  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
peace."  No  answer  was  received,  and 
the  march  proceeded. 

At  length,  on  Saturday,  December 
15,  1838,  the  Zulu  army  was  discovered 
I>08ted  on  a  very  difficult  mountain. 
The  rest  of  the  story  cannot  be  told 
better  than  in  the  pithy  words  of  the 
Commandant  himself.  "On  receiving 
this  information  I  immediately  proceed- 
ed there  with  two  hundred  men,  but 
finding  it  unadvisable  to  attempt  any- 
thing with  so  small  a  force,  and  in 
such  a  place,  I  netumed  to  camp.  The 
next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  intended  to 
remain  quiet,  but  as  soon  as  day  broke 
upon  us  we  discovered  that  our  camp 
was  surrounded  by,  as  we  thought,  the 
whole  of  the  Zulu  forces.  The  engage- 
ment Instantly  commenced  on  both 
sides.  The  Zulus  /Ired  upon  ua,  and 
made  several  attempts  to  st(H-m  our  en- 
campments, and  on  being  repulsed  they 
only  retreated  for  short  distances.  They 
stood  their  ground  firmly  for  two 
hours,  and  then  were  reinforced  by  five 
more  divisions.  At  this  Juncture  you 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  sight  presented  to  ua.  It  was 
such  as  to  require  some  nerve  not  to 
betray  uneasiness  in  the  countenance. 
Seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  display 
the  most  desperate  determination,  I 
caused  the  gates  of  our  enclosed  camp 
(formed  of  the  laagered  wagons)  to  be 
simultaneously  thrown  open,  from 
which  some  mounted  men  were  to 
charge  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  them. 
The  Zulus  stood  our  assault  firmly  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  finding  their 
number  rapidly  decreasing  they  fied, 
scattering  themselves  in  all  directions. 
They  were  pursued  on  horseback  by  as 
many  of  our  men  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  camp." 

The  Ck>mmandant  started  off  himself, 
and  shortly  overtook  a  Zulu  warrior, 
with  whom,  after  a  brief  and  bootless 
parley,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a 


fierce  hand-to-hand  tussle.  ''At  last  be 
closed  with  me  and  attempted  to  stab 
me  through  the  breast;  I  averted  this  by 
grasping  at  the  weapon  with  my  left 
hand,  but  in  doing  so  received  it  through 
the  hand.  Before  he  could  extricate 
it  I  seized  him  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  but  as  the  assegai  remained 
pierced  through  my  hand  which  was 
under  me  as  I  lay  upon  him,  I  had  but 
one  hand  to  hold  him  and  use  my  dag- 
ger whilst  he  attempted  to  strangle  me. 
At  this  crisis  (me  of  my  men  came  to 
my  assistance,  pulled  the  assegai  out 
of  my  hand  and  stabbed  the  Zulu  on 
the  spot  My  hand  bleeding  very  much, 
I  was  obliged  to  return. to  the  camp, 
and  it  was  apprehended  some  of  our 
men  had  fallen.  However,  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  give  us  this  victory 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  only 
three  of  us  being  wounded.  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  resumed  our  march.** 
On  December  22  the  commando 
reached  Dingaan's  great  kraal,  which 
was  set  on  fire  as  the  Boers  approached, 
and  destroyed.  There,  however,  were 
found  the  bones  of  Betlef  and  his  men, 
and  the  papers,  among  which  was  found 
the  celebrated  "treaty,"  of  which  a  cer- 
tified copy  was  piously  taken  and  kept. 
Though  the  victory  thus  achieved 
did  not  actually  end  the  reign  of  Din- 
gaan,  it  destroyed  his  power.  During 
the  ensuing  year  the  Boers  entered  Into 
an  alliance  with  the  despot's  younger 
and  more  placable  brother.  Panda,  and 
recognised  him  as  the  future  sovereign 
of  Zululand.  Barly  in  1840  another 
commando,  also  led  by  Pretorius,  ad- 
vanced against  the  fugitive  Idng,  who 
had  established  himself  amcmg  the 
northern  mountains.  Panda,  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  co-operated,  and 
by  that  force  another  signal  defeat  was 
infiicted  upon  Dingaan,  who  disap- 
peared into  the  forests  and  was  finally 
assassinated  by  some  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. Meanwhile  his  brother  was  f<N> 
mally  installed  as  head  of  the  Zulus, 
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and  the  boundary  of  the  new  "Repub- 
lic" was  extended  northward  of  the 
line  assigned  by  Betiefs  treaty  from 
the  Tugela  tBiver  to  the  Black  Um- 
Tolosi,  where  it  enters  St  Lucia  Bay. 
These  incidents  were  attended  by  the 
seizure  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  the 
capture  of  large  numbers  of  "appren- 
tices." whose  services  helped  to  supply 
the  lack  of  labor  which  made  life  in 
the  depopulated  territory  of  Natal  so 
difficult  In  spite  of  the  pious  profes- 
sions of  the  Boer  leaders  and  the  art- 
less repudiations  of  the  Boer  annalists, 
Boer  methods  in  dealing  with  subjugat- 
ed native  races  then,  as  since,  practi- 
cally demonstrated  the  white  man's 
claim  to  'be  his  black  brother's  keeper. 
Buch  were  the  incidents  which  made 
"Dingaan's  Day"  so  memorable  an  an- 
niversary to  the  Boer.  By  him  it  is 
kept  not  only  as  a  day  of  victory,  but 
as  the  Day  of  Independence.  It  is  as- 
sociated not  only  with  the  deliverance 
of  his  people  from  the  power  of  a  cruel 
tyrant  but  with  the  deeds  and  the 
events  by  which  they  purchased  their 
daim  to  be  a  free  nation.  In  later 
years  it  was  again  identified  with  the 
Boer  struggle  for  freedom.  On  Decem- 
ber 13,  1880,  the  malcontent  farmers  of 
the  Transvaal  anticipated  the  date  by 
three  days,  when  at  Paardekraal,  near 
Pretoria,  they  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. M(M*e  recently,  and  especial- 
ly since  1896,  the  yearly  celebration 
round  the  National  Monument  on  that 
spot  has  been  a  great  popular  function. 
Let  me  now  proceed  to  describe  another 
even  more  interesting  occasion  identi- 
fied with  the  fateful  day.  The  imme- 
diate succession  of  more  startling 
events  diverted  attention  from  an  inci- 
dent whose  pathetic  and  romantic  sig- 
nificance deserved  far  more  notice  than 
it  received. 

For  many  months,  if  not  for  years, 
prior  to  December  16,  1896.  endeavors 
had  been  made  to  collect  on  the  site  of 


the  Weenen  massacres  such  vestiges 
as  might  remain  of  the  victims.  From 
the  river  beds,  the  dongas,  and  the  veld 
around,  from  time  to  time,  bleached 
bones  had  been  carefully  gathered  and 
reverently  preserved  by  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  together  with  rusty  bul- 
lets, implements,  knives,  and  other 
relics  or  fragments,  from  the  devastat- 
ed camps.  A  movement  fostered 
and  directed  by  the  Dutch  ministers 
of  the  district— those  Predlkants  whose 
infiuence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  flocks  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  present  events-^was  set  a-foot  for 
the  solemn  burial  of  these  remains  and 
for  the  erection  over  them  of  a  suitable 
commemorative  mcmument  In  both 
the  repufblics,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
colonies,  subscriptions  were  collected, 
and  on  the  date  named  the  solenm  cere- 
mony of  interment  took  place.  It  last- 
ed three  days.  Families  and  visitors 
from  far  and  near  responded  to  the 
call.  They  came  in  wairons,  in  car- 
riages, on  horses;  a  few  by  rail.  As  in 
ordinary  times  the  Boers  troop  to  their 
quarterly  Tfachtmaal^  or  Ck>mmunion 
Service,  so,  though  with  more  pious 
fervor,  they  gathered  to  this  patriotic 
festival.  Amongst  them  were  members 
of  the  families  whose  relations  had 
been  slain  on  the  spot  fifty-seven  years 
before.  To  them  it  was  not  only  a  cele- 
bration, it  was  literally  a  funeral. 
After  all  these  years  of  exposure  and 
decay,  the  bones  of  their  kindred  were 
at  last  to  have  Christian  burial.  Sum- 
mer after  summer  the  scorching  sun  of 
South  Africa  had  blazed  pitilessly  down 
upon  the  remains  of  the  pioneers; 
storms  had  raged  furiously  over  them; 
fioods  had  whirled  about  them;  and 
now,  amidst  peace  and  contentment 
they  were  to  be  laid  reverently  to  rest 
There  were  some— a  few— amongst  the 
throng,  white-haired  and  aged,  yet  hale 
and  keen-minded,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre.  One  old  lady  boi« 
in  her  body  the  scars  of  the  wounds 
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she  had  suffered  from  as  a  child. 
Among  other  bearers  of  names  familiar 
in  the  annals  of  the  Trek,  was  Mr.  Pre- 
torins.  son  of  the  redoubtable  Com* 
mandant  and  at  that  time  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  Natal  Parliament  Retief 
had  his  descendants  there.  A  grand- 
child of  Maritz.  the  other  namesake  of 
Natars  capital,  was  to  have  reinter- 
ment Oeneral  Joubert  was  present  to 
represent  the  government  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  Govemm^it  of  Natal  was 
represented  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
two  of  his  colleagues. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  monument 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Chieveley,  from  whence,  on  the 
15th  of  last  December,  the  forces  of 
Oeneral  Buller  vainly,  though  valiant- 
ly, strove  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Tugela,  in  the  face  of  impregnable 
Boer  entrenchments.  Little  recked  we 
then— four  years  ago— of  what  history 
had  in  store.  It  was  bright  but  sultry. 
The  two  previous  days  had  been  passed 
in  religious  exercises,  participated  in 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Dutch  them- 
selves. About  1,200  visitors— mostly 
family  parties— had  encamped  close  to 
the  Blaauwkrantz  River.  Their  wag- 
ons and  tents  gleamed  cosily  amongst 
the  spreading  and  fragrant  mimosa 
trees.  All  had  brought  their  own  sup- 
plies, any  place  of  entertainment  being 
miles  distant.  The  public  services  took 
place  in  a  huge  tent  and  there,  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  official  visitors 
from  Maritsburg  were  received  by 
-General  Joubert  and  others,  and  escort- 
ed to  their  places  on  a  rough  platTorm 
in  front  of  which  stood  the  great  square 
"casket"  or  box,  draped  in  black,  in 
which  had  been  deposited  all  that  could 
be  found  of  the  murdered  Voertrekkers. 
The  rest  of  the  tent  was  filled  with 
the  Dutch  visitors,  a  large  proportion 
•of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Of 
the  service  itself  little  need  be  said. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  follows 
-ery  closely  the  Presbyterian  order  of 


worship;  simplicity  and  severity  are 
its  prevailing  notes,  combined,  let  me 
add,  with  the  devout  earnestness  of  a 
religious-minded  people.  If  the  hymns 
sung  and  the  prayers  offered  were  de- 
void of  liturgical  embroidery,  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  their  sincer- 
ity and  fervor.  The  slow,  sad  cadences 
of  the  ancient  psalmody  were  Joined  in 
by  old  and  young,  and  the  words  of 
the  ancient  Book  seemed  racy  of  the 
soil  and  reminiscent  of  the  past  There 
were  depths  of  suppressed  passion  In 
the  extemporized  prayers  uttered  over 
those  crumbling  bones,  and  the  written 
sermon  was  listened  to  with  profound 
and  unbroken  attention.  It  was  a  pow- 
erf ul  appeal  for  the  unity  and  brother- 
hood of  the  Afrikander  race,  and  there 
may  have  been  in  its  glowing  words 
a  deeper  significance  than  was  suspect- 
ed then.  The  service  over  and  the. 
benediction  given,  all  trooped  out  of  the 
stifiing  enclosure  into  the  hot  midsum- 
mer air.  Preceded  and  fianked  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foremost  Voertrek- 
kers, the  humble  ox-cart  which  acted 
as  hearse,  was  followed  by  a  cortege 
nearly  a  mile  long,  headed  by  the  Com- 
mandant  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Natal  as  chief  mourn- 
ers. Two  abreast  the  procession 
wound  its  way  over  the  sun-baked  veld, 
past  mimosa,  and  by  donga,  the  pros- 
pect bounded  by  hills  that  have  lately 
belched  forth  shells  on  beleaguered 
garrisons,  to  where  the  foundations  of 
the  monument  awaited  t3ie  relics  that 
were  to  rest  below.  There,  the  sombre 
casket  was  lowered  into  the  pit  pre- 
pared for  it,  amidst  other  hymns  and 
prayers,  while  reports  were  read  of  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
commemoration.  Then  came  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  by  General  Joubert, 
followed  by  speeches  from  himself  and 
others;  all  breathing  unity  and  good- 
will. One— delivered  by  the  British 
spokesman— expressed  a  hope  that  in 
the  grave  below  would  lie  buried  not 
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only  the  sacred  relics  that  had  been  de- 
posited there,  but  the  seeds  of  all  the 
animosities  and  discords  of  the  past, 
and  that  thenceforward  peace,  and 
concord,  and  common  interests  would 
bind  together  the  two  peoples  and  fuse 
them  into  one  race. 

Speeches  over  and  function  ended, 
the  visitors  returned  to  the  encamp- 
ment There,  in  one  of  the  marquees 
supplied  by  Government  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  veteran  Pretoriufi,  with  his 
friendly  household,  entertained  the 
chief  guests  of  the  day  to  a  bountiful 
repast  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding, 
and  much  kindly  talk  ensued  about 
things  past  present  and  to  come  in 
Johannesburg  and  elsewhere.  Of  what 
passed  then  this  only  may  be  said  now, 
that  there  was  not  in  General  Jouberf  s 
mind  the  smallest  apparent  apprehen- 
sion of  any  imminent  explosion,  but 
there  was  on  his  mind  a  very  strong 

Corahm  Magasine. 


persuasion  that  a  policy  of  reasonable 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
Uitlanders  would  be  the  best  meana  of 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  eitua- 
tion. 

Before  luncheon  was  over  the  gather- 
ing clouds  burst  in  a  tempest  over  the 
camp.  Wind  raged,  rain  fell  in  sheets, 
lightning  flashed  and  deafening  thun- 
der pealed.  The  river  rose  to  flood 
level,  and  trickling  streams  became  al- 
most impassable  torrents.  It  was  in 
6uch  weather  that  we  bade  our  hosts 
a  hearty  farewell,  and  that  the  latest 
celebration  of  Dingaan's  Day  came  to 
an  end. 

Just  a  fortnight  later  Dr.  Jameson, 
with  his  band  of  troopers,  crossed  the 
frontier  of  the  Transvaal  and  marched 
on  Johannesburg!  Four  years  later  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  buried  the  dead  on  the 
battlefield  of.  Chieveley,  slain  by  Boer 
shells  and  bullets  on  the  day  preceding. 
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The  letters  from  Thomas  Carlyle  to 
Robert  Chambers,  which  form  the  ex- 
cuse for  this  article,  were  recently  dis- 
covered among  other  correspondence 
preserved  in  the  vaults  of  our  publish- 
ing office  in  Edinburgh.  They  had 
previously  been  lost  sight  of  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  and  were  found  among 
numerous  other  interesting  letters, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Chambers's  Journal.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  other  Carlyle  correspond- 
ence of  less  interest  Is  to  be  found 
among  the  letters  written  by  distin- 
guished persons  to  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
Chambers,  and  now  preserved  by  his 
descendants.  The  letters  here  printed 
are  in  relation  to  the  original  fund 
raised  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Begg,  the 


surviving  sister  of  Robert  Bums.  The 
result  as  indicated  by  these  letters, 
was  not  particularly  successful;  but 
later  on,  through  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr.  Carlyle  and  others,  and 
the  special  solicitation  of  Lady  Peel, 
a  pension  was  granted  by  the  Queen 
to  Mrs.  Begg.  This,  together  with  the 
fund  already  raised,  was  sufficient  to 
provide  Mrs.  Begg  against  apy  future 
anxiety  as  to  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Robert  Bums  Begg,  of  Kinross, 
In  his  "Memoir  of  Isobel  Burns"  (Mrs. 
Begg),  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  later  life  of  his  grandaunt  who, 
with  her  two  daughters,  had  settled  at 
Tranent  near  Edinburgh,  about  the  year 
1832.  In  1843,  after  the  pension  had  beeu 
bestowed,  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs. 
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Begg  and  her  daughters  should  return 
to  Ayrshire;  and  the  family  took  up 
their  abode  In  a  picturesque  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  Doon,  near  the  high- 
road leading  to  Ayr.  Here  Mrs.  Begg 
spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life 
in  the  companionship  of  her  daughters. 
In  her  comfortable  cottage  she  received 
numerous  friends  belonging  to  the  lo- 
cality and  many  visitors  from  a  dis- 
tance, of  widely  different  grades.  Her 
recollections  of  the  poet  were  vivid  and 
distinct,  and  with  her  sister-in-law, 
Jean  Armour,  she  had  kept  up  a  warm 
friendship  until  Jean's  death  in  1834. 
Mrs.  Begg  died  in  December,  1858,  in 
her  eighty-eighth  year;  and  in  1859,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Bums  Centenary 
Celebration  (a  more  recent  celebration 
in  1806  waa  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  death),  a  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  was  raised  for  her  daughters, 
Carlyle  again  taking  great  interest  in 
this  subscription.  Messrs.  W.  &  R. 
Chambers  had  already  handed  to  Mrs. 
Begg  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  iK>unds,  of  the  first  impression 
of  Robert  Chambers's  "Life  and  Works 
of  Bums"  (1851-52). 

Carlyle's  essay  on  Bums  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  1828  was  nominally  a 
peview^  of  Lockhart's  short  but  excel- 
lent Life  of  Bums,  published  the  same 
year.  The  fact  that  this  biography 
was  by  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  also  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  helped  to  make 
Burns  known  to  thousands  who,  till 
then,  had  barely  heard  his  name;  and 
Carlyle's  review  contributed  greatly  to 
the  same  result  It  was,  indeed,  the 
most  important  piece  of  Bums  criticism 
that  had  yet  appeared.  Its  kindly  sym- 
pathy, generous  Judgment,  and  pro- 
found insight  contrast  quite  singularly 
with  the  essay  on  Bums  published  In 
the  same  Review  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  then 
and  still  in  1828  its  editor.  If,  after 
reading  Jeffrey's  well-meant  but  super- 
ficial paper,  we  pass  to  Carlyle's,  we  are 


compelled  at  a  glance  to  see  how  far 
the  nineteenth  century  had  even  then 
travelled  from  the  shallow  critical  can- 
ons of  its  eaitier  years.  Carlyle's  Bums 
essay  seems  to  have  been  among  the 
first  fraits  of  the  six  years  spent  in 
literary  labor  and  seclusion  in  the  soli- 
tude of  Craigenputtock.  Characteristic 
though  it  is,  yet  in  the  matter  of  style 
there  is  a  noticeable  difference  between 
Carlyle's  Burns  essay  and  his  other 
work;  and  when  Mr.  Sumner  remarked 
on  this  to  Jeffrey,  Jeffrey  said,  "I  will 
tell  you  why  that  is  different  from  his 
other  articles:  I  altered  it" 

The  year  1831,  which  saw  Carlyle's 
migration  from  Craigenputtock  to  Lon- 
don, witnessed  also  one  of  his  very  few 
appearances  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
was  actually  induced— "not  against  my 
delifberate  wiU,  but  with  a  very  great 
repugnance,"  he  says— to  attend  a  din- 
ner at  Dumfries  in  honor  of  the  Dum- 
friesshire poet  and  litterateur,  Allan 
Cunningham,  well  knowing  he  would 
be  expected  to  make  a  speech.  He  did 
make  a  speech— a  memorable  speech, 
for  it  was  another  hearty  tribute  to 
"the  memory  of  Robert  Bums,"  the 
toast  then  proposed  being  drank  in  sol- 
emn silence. 

The  first  of  these  letters  from  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  is 
dated  from  Templand  in  Dumfries- 
shire. Templand  'belonged  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mrs.  Welsh,  Carlyle's  mother-in- 
law;  at  Templand  Mrs.  Welsh  spent  her 
later  years;  and  there,  in  the  end  of 
Febraary,  1842,  she  died.  This  was 
the  "mournful  event"  which  brought 
Carlyle  from  his  home  in  Chelsea  to 
Scotland  at  this  time.  The  phrase 
"Worship  of  Heroes"  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  year  before  he  had  published 
in  book-form  his  lectures— delivered  in 
1840— on  "Heroes  and  Hero-w(M«hip:" 

Templand,  Thornhlll,  Dumfries, 
3  April,  1842. 
My  Dear   Sir,— Your   Samaritan   en- 
deavor on  behalf  of  Bums's  sister  is 
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worthy  of  all  praise.  It  strikes  one  as 
a  most  tragical  fact,  this  that  you  an- 
nounce. How  many  tavern  dinners 
are  eaten  yearly  in  all  quarters  of  the 
crlobe,  and  froth-speeches  delivered,  in 
elegiac  commemoration  of  the  broken- 
bearted  Bot>ert  Sums,  with  "Ah,  the 
barbarously-entreated  Poet;  ah.  If  100 
bad  him  here  now!"— and  his  own  s^ 
ter  i%  yet  here,  and  one  of  those  tavern 
dinner  billB  would  be  a  benefit  to  her; 
and  froth-speech  is  still  all  that  results! 
"Be  ye  warmed,  be  ye  fed,'*--oi»r  pock- 
ets remain  buttoned,  only  our  foolish 
Doouths  are  open,  to  eat  and  to  Jabber. 
It  is  damnable.  Such  "Worship  of 
Heroes'*  is  like  much  else  that  it  holds 
of,~a  thing  requiring  peremptorily  to 
5e  fjXtertA,  I  for  one  thank  you  that 
you  have  stirred  to  act  in  this  mat- 
ter, instead  of  dining  and  talking. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  your  use  of  my  name  in  the  way 
proposed,  unless  it  be  that  a  better 
were  easily  procurable:  Lockhart's, 
for  example,  whom  I  doubt  not  I 
could  soon  persuade,  were  I  back 
again  in  London. 

You  muet  also  take  my  poor  guinea; 
a  kind  of  widow's  mite,  which,  poor 
as  all  authors  are,  it  will  be  a  luxury 
for  me  to  give.  I  think  also  I  can 
gather  a  few  guineas  more  in  my 
home  circle,  if  you  send  me  a  half- 
dozen  of  your  subscription  papers  up 
to  town. 

A  mournful  event  has  brought  me 
down  hither,  and  still  detains  me 
here;  but  in  some  two  weeks  more  I 
expect  to  be  at  Chelsea  again. 

With  many  good  wishes,  and  even 
good  remembrances  (for  your  face  and 
voice,  as  w^  as  books,  are  known  to 
me  from  of  old),  I  remain. 

Yours  most  truly, 

T.   Carlyle. 

In  1842  the  Anti-Com-Law  agitation 
was  in  full  course;  the  "People's  Peti- 
tion" for  something  like  the  Charter 
was  rejected;  and  in  summer  there 
were  strikes,  riots,  and  commotions  in 
various  places.  A  Chinese  war  was 
being  carried  on,  and  1842  recorded  the 
worst  disasters  of  the  Afghan  war,  in- 


cluding that  awful  retreat  from  CabuL 
It  was  not  till  September  that  Ohuznee 
and  Cabul  were  retaken.  Hence,  wri- 
ting a  second  letter  in  July,  Carlyle  had 
only  too  good  reason  to  speak  of  "the 
present  awful  time:" 

Chelsea,  23  July,  1842. 

My  Dear  Sir,— As  the  season  here  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  Mr.  Mllnes  and  I 
thought  good  to  wind  up  our  Begg- 
Subscription  affairs,  and  transmit  you 
the  amount  We  have  made  out  the 
sorriest  pittance,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  particulars  on  the  annexed  sheet: 
but  indeed,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
peni^n,  we  did  not  think  it  right,  in 
the  present  awful  time,  to  press  chari- 
table people,  or  even  to  apply  at  all  to 
such  as  were  not  decidedly  rich.  Mr. 
Milnes  took  the  Fashionables  in  his 
own  hand,— and  truly  they  have  not 
proved  too  exuberant  upon  him:  I 
had  an  agent  in  the  City,  of  whom  I 
expected  something;  but  when  applied 
to,  he  responded  that  some  other  party 
or  parties  had  been  among  his  friends 
for  the  same  object  and  in  his  hand 
there  was  nothing.  I  sent  off  the 
amount,  thirty-three  pounds  and  six- 
pence, yesterday  afternoon;  and  it  will 
•be  paid,  when  asked  for,  at  the  British 
liinen  Company  Bank,  to  '  "Robt. 
Chambers,  Esq.,  Athol  Place,  Edinr.": 
—and  so  herewith  ends  my  steward- 
ship in  this  piece  of  Benevolence.  I 
am  right  glad  we  got  the  little  Pen- 
sion; otherwise  I  fear  the  Subscrip- 
tion would  have  been  rather  a  lame 
affair. 

Yesterday,  on  my  way  homewards, 
I  received  another  sovereign;  and  a 
certain  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  professes  to  have 
some  three  pounds  and  odd  already  in 
his  hand,  and  to  be  able  to  gather  a 
few  pounds  more  if  he  had  circulars; 
for  which  element  of  furtherance  he 
long  ago  applied  to  me,  but  got  none, 
my  stock  being  out  If  you  have  any 
circulars  left  pray  be  so  kind  as  ad- 
dress half  a  dozen  to  that  worthy 
man:  "John  Forster,  Esq.,  58,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields";  the  result  of  his 
labors,  together  with  this  new  sover- 
eign of  mine,  and  any  other  dripping 
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that  may  fall  Into  my  dish,  sftiall  thei:«- 
by  in  some  good  way  be  transmitted 
to  you.  Much  more  money  might  be 
gathered  if  one  became  pressing:  in- 
deed there  has  been  properly  no 
pressure  here  at  all;  Peel  haying  once 
yielded,  the  matter  elsewhere  was  left 
yery  much  to  take  its  course. 

We  are  all  much  pleased  with  the 
figure  Miss  Begg  makes  in  these  trans- 
actions; her  letters  are  full  of  modest 
sense  and  propriety;  one  asks  along 
with  you,  whether  no  better  task 
than  sewing  clotnes  at  Tranent  could 
be  discovered  for  her?  You,  if  you  see 
a  possibility,  will  not  fail  to  Itay  hold 
of  it  for  the  poor  girl.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  suppose  she  is  safe  at  Tranent, 
and  not  unhappy;— rather  well  oflf,  one 
may  say,  as  welfare  goes  in  this 
world.  I  reckon  it  one  of  the  best  feat- 
ures of  this  Begg  business  that  ypur 
conquest  for  them  is  not  one  that  lifts 
them  out  of  their  old  state  at  all;  but 
simply  renders  soft  and  li^t  for  them 
a  set  of  conditions  they  were  from  the 
first  used  to.  You  have  seen  Isabella 
Begg,  and  can  judge  her  and  her  cir- 
cumstances and  capabilities:  we  will 
leave  you  to  do  your  wisest  and  kind- 
est 

And  so  adieu,  my  dear  Sir;  and 
thanks  to  you  in  the  name  of  all  good 
Scotchmen  and  men;  and,  according  to 
the  old  Proverb,  May  ne'er  worse  be 
among  us! 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  Oarlyle. 

The  John  Forster  who,  from  the  above 
and  from  the  following  letter,  is  seen  to 
have  taken  a  hearty  interest  in  the  sub- 
scription, was,  of  course,  the  well- 
known  writer,  the  biographer  of  Gold- 
smith and  friend  of  Dickens. 

Chelsea,  2  Deer.,  1842. 
\fxr  ^anr  Sir,— TMs  Postofllce  order, 
irg  Subscription,  does  not 
ny  own  sovereign  which 
rigorous  enou^  to  send 
e,  but  the  sovereign  of  a 
nilton,  Esq.,  Oheapside," 
I  I  received  that  sum  after 
1  been  despatched  to  you.  I 
add  it  to  some  pittance 
iderstand  Mr.  Forster  (58 
an  Fields)  stlU  holds,  with 


the  fttm  purpose  of  sencUng  it  to  you; 
but  we  do  Bot  meet  often,  Forster  and 
i;  and  last  time  we  did  meet,  he  was 
not  yet  ready;  so,  to  watfh  my  hands 
of  all  chance  of  sacrilege,  do  you  here 
take  the  little  coin,  and  add  it  to  the 
others! 

Your  last  letter,  expressing  some 
doubt  as  to  the  annual  pension  of  £20, 
I  forwarded  it  to  Mflnes;  from  whom 
there  came  answer,  that  at  the  Treas- 
ury things  went  on  very  slow,  but  that 
of  the  pension  itself  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever.  Well;— I  wish  poor 
Mrs.  Begg  had  the  first  instalment  of 
it  Should  there  be  any  altogether  too 
ominous  delay,  pray  give  us  notice, 
and  it  shall  be  quickened.  Milnes,  I 
believe,  is  in  Constantinople  or  some- 
wliere  far  Eastward;  but  there  are 
other  people  here. 

•       •••••• 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  five  letters 
from  Carlyle  on  the  subject  which  have 
been  preserved: 

Chelsea,  12  Deer.,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir,— Your  news  of  the  Begg 
Subscription  is  very  good;— and  yet 
not  an  good;  that  is  a  most  mortifying 
paltriness,  that  of  the  illustrious  Vre- 
mier  pausing  over  his  first  bounty  as 
too  enormous,  and  reducing  it  to  half! 
I  myself  saw  his  autograph,  announc- 
ing Iftiat  Great  Britain  would  aiford 
Twenty  pounds  to  the  Indigent  repre- 
sentatives of  its  greatest  man  in  these 
centuries;  and  now,  it  seems,  terrified 
at  the  rash  act,  she  has  ventured  only 
upon  Ten.  The  sons  of  Gilbert  Bums, 
too,  it  would  appear,  have  been  "eat- 
ing dirt."  Alas,  the  whole  world  con- 
tinually eats  quantities  of  dirt  Yet, 
praised  be  Heaven,  some  Four  Hundred 
pounds  for  such  an  end  do  come  out  of 
the  world,  dirt-eating  world  as  it  is; 
and  you,  for  your  share,  have  been  en- 
abled to  accom];dlsh  your  problem,  to 
solace  and  Screen  from  miser^"^  a  meri- 
torious, forlorn,  every  way  venerable 
Scottish  heart,  to  save  all  Scottish 
men  from  a  new  ugly  stigma;  and  do 
one  other  heavenly  act  under  this  ter- 
restrial sun.  We  will  complain  of 
nothing;  let  us  rejoice  over  many 
things. 

Y'our  project  for  these  young  women 
and  their  mother  meets,  in  every  feat- 
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ure  of  St,  my  eortlre  appiobaitloiL  They 
will  do  better  in  Ayrshire  every  way, 
since  they  themselyes  wish  to  go 
thither.  The  scene  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
genial,  as  I  suppose,  for  representa- 
tiyes  of  Burns;  hy  remoyal  from 
Tranent,  where  they  have  from  poor 
become  "rich,"  they  escape  a  multi- 
tude of  mean  Tillage  envies,  and  other 
impediments;  they  have  free  scope  to 
begin  on  new  ground  a  new  course  of 
actiyities.  Being,  to  all  appearance, 
sensible  young  women,  I  thinlc  there  is 
no  danger  but  they  will  do  well.  Their 
sixty  pounds  a-year  is  perhaps  after 
all  Just  about  the  happiest  sum  for 
them.  Worlc  is  still  useful,  necessary; 
but  no  longer  tyrannous  tread-mill^  ne- 
cessity; they  are  not  dangerously 
lifted  into  a  new  spliere  of  existence, 
but  rendered  easy  in  the  old  one.  We 
nmy  hope,  a  blessing  will  be  on  that 
poor,  good  household,  and  better  out- 
looks on  all  sides  are  opening  for 
them. 

I  haye  signed  the  Paper.      I  return 
you  again  many  thanlcs  and  congratu- 
lations; and  am  always. 
My  dear  Sir, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  Carlyle. 

i 

These  letters  show  the  essentially 
kindly  and  generous  temper  of  a  man 
who,  from  external  eccentricities,  has 
often  been  harshly  misjudged;  they 
show  how  keenly  interested,  consider- 
ate and  painstaking  Carlyle  could  be 
in  doing  a  kindness.  At  that  moment 
he  was  a  hard-pressed  literary  man,  in 
the  thick  of  his  struggle  with  Dryas- 
dust oyer  the  body  and  soul  of  Crom- 
well, and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  only  In  these  years  that  Carlyle 
and  his  wife  had  been  raised  beyond 
the  pressure  of  straitened  and  preca- 
rious means.  The  fifth  letter  of  the 
series  is  also  the  last: 

Chelsea,  21  Deer.,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, -The  more  I  considered 
that  matter  of  Mrs.  Hogg's  Pensiou, 
the  more  incredible  it  became  to  me 
that  Sir  Robt.  Peel  could  have  done 
such  a  thing.  My  first  hypofthesis  was 
that  I  had  misunderstood  your  letter; 


that  by  the  omission  of  some  "each/' 
or  other  such  word,  llhe  meaning 
miight  have  been  defaced  and  overset 
in  that  passage.  But  no;  there  Is  a 
second  sentence  in  which  you  say,  and 
count  expressly,  that  the  Beggs  have 
ten  pounds  in  all  from  this  source.  My 
next  conclusion  therefore  was  that 
some  Clerk  or  Subaltern  Official  at  the 
Treasury  waa  In  error;  that  if  so.  Sir 
Robert  ought  to  be  again  made  ac* 
quainted  wtth  the  matter. 

Accordingly  I  set  one  of  my  friends 
to  make  Inquiry  at  the  Treasury;  his 
answer  arrives  this  morning,  that  all 
is  right  there;  that  it  is  not  ten  pounds 
to  the  two  Misses  Begg,  but  ten 
pounds  to  each  of  them,— twenty 
pounds  in  all,  as  was  originally  settled. 
Here  are  the  particulars  as  he  writes 
them  down. 

With  great  satisfaction  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  your  information  was 
defective;  that  the  business  itself  is  all 
right.  Your  own  reckoning,  with  the 
results  of  it,  you  can  rectify  at  your 
leisure;  but  if  there  is  anything  else  to 
be  rectified,  if  these  Treasury  people 
are  still  in  error  or  defect,  pray  ap- 
prise me  Instantly.  Otherwise,  I  say, 
there  is  no  haste. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

The  following  letter,  intimating  that 
a  pension  had  been  granted,  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Monckton  Mllnes  (after- 
wards Lord  Houghton),  conspicuous 
alike  in  politics,  society  and  literature; 
€Lnd  was,  of  course,  addressed  not  to 
Dr.  Chambers  but  to  Mrs.  Begg: 

26  Pall  MaU, 
London, 
June  6th,  1842. 
Madam,— I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming you  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  hav- 
ing been  Informed  that  a  sister  of  the 
great  Poet  Bums  was  still  living,  and 
in  straitened  circumstances,  has  rec- 
ommended her  Majesty  to  apply  to 
your  nse  the  sum  of  £50  sterling  from 
the  Royal  bounty,  and  also  that  Lady 
Peel,  out  of  the  small  fund  which  lies 
at  her  disposal  as  wife  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  has  expressed  her  desire  to 
settle  on  you  the  annuaH  pension  of 
£20.      If  you  prefer  that  this  pension 
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should  be  settled  on  your  two  daugh- 
ters, in  sums  of  £10  each  per  annum. 
It  will  be  equally  agrreeable  to  Lady 
PeeL  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  in- 
form me  whlcAi  arrangement  you  pre- 
fer, and  in  case  you  prefer  the  settle- 
ment on  your  daughters,  to  forward 
me  their  names.  The  pension  will  be- 
gin from  the  present  time,  and  the 
sum  of  £50  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
immediately. 

<I  may  mention  that  I  hold  no  official 
connection  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
that  he  has  kindly  commissioned  me 
to  forward  this  intelligence  to  you,  as 
a  general  lover  of  literature  and  as  a 
person  much  interested  in  your  case,  as 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Chambers  and 
Mr.  Oarlyle. 

I  remain.  Madam, 

Yrs.  very  obe^t., 

Bidid.  M.  Milnes. 

About  the  same  date  and  in  the  same 
connection  John  Gibson  Lockhart  wrote 
to  Dr.  Chambers: 

Dear  Sir,— I  presume  you  are  the 
person  to  draw  the  money  now  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dick,  Bookseller, 
Ayr,  for  the  behoof  of  the  sister  of 
Bums.  It  amounts,  you  will  see,  to 
£20~6d.  at  present;  but  I  believe  there 
will  be  more  by  and  bye  collected  in 
that  nelghboiliood  and  deposited  to 
Bdr.  Dick. 

The  memorandum  which  I  enclose  Is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
of  Ballochmyle,  near  Mauchline.  I 
wished  yoivk  to  see  it— but  pray  do  not 
make  any  public  use  of  it  unless  after 
ascertaining  that  that  wd.  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  subscribers.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  your  efforts  have  been 
successful  In  this  affair,  buft  I  hope 
they  have.  I  declined  having  anything 
to  do  with  an  appeal  to  the  English 
public  until  there  shd.  have  been  time 
allowed  for  a  fair  trial  in  Scotland; 

Quunben*!  Joaroal. 


but  if  the  result  there  shall  have  been 
InsufBdent  at  the  comrnencemeot  of 
next  winter  and  you  will  then  state 
the  case  to  Mr.  Carlyle  or  myself,  he 
and  1  will  I  am  sure  be  equally  ready 
to  exert  ourselves  in  London. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  O.  Lockhart 
Aug.  8th,  1842, 
24  Sussex  Place, 
Begenf  s  Park. 

One  other  unpublished  letter  may  be 
added— that  from  Bums's  nephew  to 
Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  announcing  the 
death  of  his  mother,  last  survivor  of  the 
family  circle  described  in  the  ''Cotter's 
Saturday  Night:" 

Kinross,  . 
5th  December,  1858. 
My  dear  Sir,— I  have  just  heard  of 
the  dea}th  of  my  Dear  old  Mother.  She 
has  been  complaining  only  for  a  f^w 
days,  and  died  yesterday  morning 
about  8  o'clock. 

The  funeral  is  fixed  to  be  on  Thurs- 
day at  1  o'pioclc. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  1  can 
scarcely  expect  you  to  undertake  such 
a  Journey— but  if  convenient  for  you,  I 
am  sure  your  presence  will  give  us  all 
a  melancholy  satisfaction,  as  no  one 
has  done  so  much  to  render  her  old 
age  comfortable. 

I  am  afraid  my  Sisters  cannot  offer 
you  a  bed,  as  their  house  is  smalL 
I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  gratefully, 

Robert  Bums  Begg. 

The  author  of  the  memoir  above  men- 
tioned is  a  son  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter.  Mrs.  Begg  was  long  survived 
by  her  daughters,  the  last  of  whom, 
Isabella  Begg,  died  in  1886. 

(7.  B.  S.  0. 
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I 

So  rare  la  it  that  the  ram  of  man's 
wisdom  is  made  up  of  what  experience 
(teaches  itbat  it  was,  perhaps,  not 
strange,  though  it  was  regrettable 
enough,  that  John  was  not  to  be  dis- 
suaded from  trebling  upon  his  second 
tnunp  what  had  been  the  distance  cov- 
ered by  him  on  his  first 

Leaving  Ferrybridge  at  five  o'clodc 
In  the  morning,  he  Journeyed  over  siz- 
ty-flye  miles  of  road  between  that  hour 
and  midnight,  at  which  time  he  found 
iiimself  within  sight  of  the  spire  of 
Grantham  parish  church. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and 
the  pretty  Lincoln  town,  which  was  a 
main  stati<m  on  the  Great  Northern 
road  before  it  became  a  main  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  rail,  bore  its 
bonors  meekly,  wearing  a  quiet  mien 
under  the  midnigftit  sky. 

Too  way-weary  to  appreciate  the 
prettiness  of  the  picture  before  him, 
John,  who  had  doggedly  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  let  the  Tuesday  of  his  set- 
ting forth  merge  into  Wednesday  be- 
fore he  reached  Grantham,  entered  the 
town  in  a  state  of  collapse,  which  en- 
tirely disqualified  him  for  making  a 
discreet  choice  of  an  asylum  for  the 
night 

As  tfie  wealth  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed was  on  his  person,  and  it  be- 
hooved him  not  only  to  husband  it  but 
to  guard  it  the  character  of  the  place 
in  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  sleep 
was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
This  being  so,  he  would  scarcely  have 
taken  up  quarters  for  the  night  at  an 
inn,  the  only  recommendation  of  which 
was  that  it  was  the  first  on  his  road, 
LiYiNO  Aes.       yoL.  yii.       868 


had  not  an  overpowering  weariness 
possessed  him. 

Having  thrown  himself  upon  a  bed 
there,  while  Sweetlips,  full  as  tired, 
laid  herself  at  the  bed-foot  John  fell 
into  a  sleep  so  heavy  that  he  did  not 
wake  till  noon  the  next  day. 

Sweetlips,  wide  awake,  sat  on  her 
haunchte  gazing  at  her  master.  Her 
looks  expressed  some  distress.  It  might 
have  connection  with  the  circumstance 
that  her  breakfast  was  made  a  much 
later  afTair  than  usuaL  To  determine 
the  cause  of  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  John.  By  a  sympathetic 
action  he  felt  an  unaccountable  distress 
himself,  and  quickly  thrust  his  hand 
undef  his  pillow,  where  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  keep  his  purse.  There  was  no 
purse  there. 

With  a  cry  of  mingled  fury  and  dis- 
may, the  young  Yorkshireman  sprang 
to  his  feet  The  purse  was  at  his  bed- 
head on  the  fioor.  It  had  been  light- 
ened, but  not  emptied,  of  its  contents. 

It  is  so  contrary  to  all  accepted  opinion 
concerning  thieves  to  conceive  of  them 
as  subject  to  compunctious  vieitings  of 
nature  while  practising  their  fell  art 
that  John  made  a  thorough  search  for 
the  missing  money  before  he  decided 
that  theft  had  actually  taken  place.  He 
then  mournfully  dressed  and  betook 
himself  to  the  inn-kitchen,  for  the  hos- 
telry at  which  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  was  of  the  class  in  which  the 
kitchen  is  parlor. 

On  ventilating  his  grievance  here 
John  was  good-naturedly  condoled 
with,  while  narrow  smiles  satirized  him 
for  a  simpleton  in  not  being  prepared 
for  knavery  at  an  inn  which  was  not  in 
the  first  repute  for  honesty,  though  it 
enjoyed  high  popularity  with  a  certain 
set  of  people,  mine  hostess  being  a  deli- 
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cate  cook,  and  mine  host  a  past  master 
In  stocking  a  cellar. 

With  a  proud,  vexed  face,  John  went 
breakfastless  forth  from  the  Inn,  and 
went  in  search  of  a  hostelry  with  the 
name  and  fame  of  which  he  was  famil- 
iar. 

The  quaint  Angel  Inn  of  Grantham 
was  of  venerable  age  a  hundred  yeark 
ago,  and  as  John  England  took  a  be- 
lated breakfast  there,  he  was  engaged 
in  c(mversation  by  a  local  patriot,  who 
informed  him  with  a  swelling  inflection 
that  he  was  breakfasting  in  a  room  in 
which  Richard  the  Third  had  signed  a 
death-warrant 

John  was  not  out  of  measure  cruel, 
and  this  intimation  would  not  have 
given— as  it  did  give— a  relish  to  his 
breakfast  had  the  act  in  question  not 
been  removed  from  his  day  by  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time;  while,  for  the 
rest,  it  took  an  exceptional  character 
from  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a 
king.  He  felt  impressed,  and  asked  the 
local  patriot  if  there  were  aught  else  at 
Grantham  of  which  a  person  not  with- 
out interest  in  antiquities  should  take 
note. 

The  townsman  answered  him  In 
phrasing  which  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach in  Georgian  days  to  the  style 
of  the  modern  guide-book: 

"Our  grammar-school  attracts  atten- 
tion, from  the  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  a  place  of  education  to  that 
astonishing  genius.  Sir  Isaac  Newton." 

"Was  he  born  here,  sir?"  John,  who 
was  not  deeply  versed  in  national  bi- 
ography, inquired. 

"He  was  bom  in  the  Soke,"  the 
Grantham  man  replied. 

"By  'soke'  do  you  mean  'wapen- 
take'?" the  Yorkshireman  asked,  using 
the  word  more  common  In  his  county 
to  denote  a  jurisdiction. 

"I  do  so,  sir,"  he  of  Grantham  an- 
swered. 

John  did  not  carry  tablets,  so  he  made 
a  mental  note  of  these  items  of  local 


information,  and  subsequently  worked 
them  into  a  letter  to  Penelope,  ii^  the 
composition  of  which  he  ingeniously 
held  the  mean  between  the  chatty  and 
the  antiquarian,  thus  contriving  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  two  gentlewomen 
while  writing  only  to  <me. 

John  wrote  this  letter  under  the  eyes 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  at  noon,  and  who,  it 
transpired,  was  a  bachelor  kinaman 
of  mine  host  of  the  Angel,  and  took,  all 
his  meals  at  this  inn. 

Mr.  Horrocks  was  a  man  of  some  six- 
ty years  of  age,  to  judge  from  the  hol- 
lowness  .of  his  che^s  and  the  deep 
folds  between  them  and  his  upper  lip. 
His  scant  hair  was  white  and  his  nose 
and  chin  were  peaked.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  thin  cheeks  w^re  as  rosy  aa 
those  of  a  ripe  apple,  and  his  strong 
blue  eyes  shone  brightly.  His  face, 
too,  expressed  as  much  intelligence  as 
mildness,  while  his  small  spare  figure 
was  carried  with  that  backward  incline 
which  bespeaks  a  manly  man.  By  na^ 
ture  Idndiy  disposed,  he  was  strongly 
attracted  to  the  young  Yorkshireman, 
who  strode  into  the  inn  with  that  in  his 
face  which,  to  one  with  some  sidU  in 
physiognomy,  told  a  story  to  be 
summed  up  in  three  words.  Paor  and 
proud  were  the  three  words  in  which 
Mr,  Horrocks  summed  it  up,  and  by 
his  friendly  offices  a  small  room  was 
given  at  a  moderate  charge  to  J(^n.  It 
was  in  that  room  that  the  lett^  to 
Penelope  was  written. 

To  his  unspeakable  chagrin,  John 
England  found  that  he  was  physically 
reduced  to  a  condition  which  made  it 
not  only  impossible  fOT  him  to  proceed 
at  once  on  his  way,  but  which  caused 
him  intense  suffering.  Observing  that 
his  new  friend  was  puzzled  by  his  bod- 
ily contortions,  he  told  him  of  the  feat 
that  he  had  accomplished,  and  of  the 
penalty  that  he  was  paying  for  having 
done  so. 

"I  have,"  he     said,  "an    intolerable 
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pain  in  my  side,  and  my  feet  are  both 
a  blister." 

"A  strengthening  plaster,  which  I 
will  procnre  yon,  will  mend  yonr  side- 
ache,  sir,"  Mr.  Horrocks  replied;  "and 
for  the  other  point,  yonr  lifting  yonr 
feet  to  an  altitude  parallel  with  yonr 
head  will  cool  yonr  heels." 

'*Do  yon  mean,  sir,  tlmt  I  shall  sit 
like  the  letter  Y?'  asked  J<^n,  in  graye 
perplexity. 

He  was  informed  that  this  was  the 
thing  meant,  and  Immediately  pnt  him- 
self in  posture. 

What  John  termed  Htting  like  the 
U$ter  y  was  adopting  the  sitting  atti- 
tndi»  in  this  country  popularly  termed 
Americas^  It  afforded  great  relief  to 
him,  and,,  wiiiifi  not  without  a  latent 
sense  of  the  unhacoical  character  at- 
taching to  a  walking  asploit  which  cul- 
minated in  his  finding  tt  agreeable  to 
sit  with  his  feet  on  a  leye)  with  his 
head,  and  with  a  atrengthening  plaster 
to  his  side,  John  seriously  reflected  th«t 
he  and  his  new  acquaintance  were  only 
two  among  the  millions  that  make  hu- 
manity, and  that  the  residue  of  that 
stupendous  number  knew  nothing  of 
this  thing. 

The  letter  which  he  wrote,  sustained 
by  this  philosophy,  was  relatiyely  llye- 
ly,  though  it  comprehensiyely  enough 
lacked  the  note  of  enforced  cheerfulness 
which  had  characterized  the  letter  writ- 
ten before  his  feet  were  both  a  blister. 
As  he  penned  it  with  slow  care,  made 
needful  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  writing  it  at  a  table  by  which  he 
sat  in  a  lateral  direction,  with  his 
shoulders  to  one  chair-tback,  and  his 
feet  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
placed  facing  it,  his  companion,  who 
eyed  him  solemnly,  said,  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  admiration: 

"You  write,  sir,  an  excellent  hand,  I 
bellere." 

John  passed  the  letter  upon  the  com- 
position of  which  he  was  engaged.  He 
was  not  egregiously  yain,  but  it  pleased 


him  that  Mr.  Horrocks  should  f orm  aa 
impression  that  he  wrote  an  excellent 
hand,  and  he  rightly  belieyed  that  that 
impression  would  be  strengthened  by 
a  closer  scrutiny  of  his  penmanship. 

Mr.  Horrocks,  who  was  a  man  of 
teonor,  bestowed  upon  the  paper  that 
nnmistakaible  look  which  shows  that  a 
document  is  being  examined  from  the 
point  of  the  student  of  caligraphy 
alone.  He  then  returned  it  to  the  young 
man  with  renewed  eulogium. 

The  handwriting  in  question  was  a 
good,  cursiye  one,  of  a  character  which, 
in  its  beauty  and  clearness,  matdied 
well  the  face  of  John— a  handsome, 
(^>en  face,  yery  full  of  light,  while  not 
strikingly  cleyer. 

"Do  you  think,  sir,"  the  young  man 
asked,  redidening,  '^at  I  could,  in 
London,  procure  the  place  of  an  attor- 
ney's clerk?* 

Mr.  Horrocks  allowed  that  he  thought 
this  thing  quite  possible,  and  added, 
smiling: 

"Popular  prejudice  is  against  the  pro- 
feaaion,  and  there  be  who  hold  that  an 
honesi  man  was  neyer  a  limb  of  the 
law,  but  I  am  not  of  these." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  not,  sir,"  John 
said,  amiably. 

There  followed  a  short  interyal  of 
silence.  Then  Mr.  Horrocks  spoke 
again: 

"When  you  are  arrived  at  Hicks's 
Hall"— he  named  the  place  frtun  which 
the  distance  on  the  milestones  of  the 
Great  North  road  was  measured, 
wherefore  Hicks's  Hall  was  a  familiar 
name  to  northerners  bound  London- 
ward— "you  will  And  lawyers  to  abound 
there,  and  among  them"— the  fold  of 
Mr.  Horrock's  cheek  and  upper  lip 
deepened  slightly— "many  of  your  coun- 
ty." 

To  hear  that  many  of  his  county 
helped  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  and  about  the  Sessions  House  of 
County  Middlesex  was  certainly  not 
matter  for  shame,  and  the  aspirant  to 
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the  post  (^  ttttorney's  derk  looked 
proud  and  pleased. 

"When,  sir,  do  yon  belleye,"  he  asked* 
''shall  I  ibe  alile  to  renew  my  Journey?*' 

"On  foot?*  came  the  connter-qn^ry. 

"Yes.»»  John  spoke  a  little  thickly, 
tiien  he  palled  himself  together  with  an 
effort,  and  added:  "My  Intention  was, 
from  the  first,  to  make  this  journey  <m 
foot,  which  many  of  my  county  have 
done,  find  I  am  now  the  more  resolved 
to  do  this  that  I  have  been  rolbbed  of 
money." 

Bfr.  Horrocks  nodded,  and  then  ex- 
pressed himself  as  doubtful  that  less 
than  a  week  of  days  would  restore 
John  to  a  condition  in  which  he  could 
undertake  to  proceed  on  his  way  a-f  oot 

He  proved  to  be  right  in  his  doleful 
prediction,  and  Jolm,  loth  to  admit 
that,  before  having  covered  half  the 
road  to  London,  he  was  on  the  list  of 
the  sick  and  disat>led,  allowed  his  first 
two  letters,  written  in  rapid  succession, 
to  be  followed  by  a  prolonged  period  of 
silence. 

Be-established  in  his  health  mainly 
through  the  remedial  measures  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Horrocks,  after  an  eight- 
days'  sojourn  at  Grantham,  he  was 
ahle  to  take  to  the  road  again,  and  by 
making  a  two-days'  Journey  instead  of 
a  Journey  of  one  day  frcmi  Grantliam 
to  Baton-Socon,  he  arrived  at  that  thor- 
oughfare on  the  north  road  in  a  state 
of  physical  vigor  in  which  a  young 
man,  who,  by  his  own  setting  forth, 
was  not  without  interest  in  antiquities, 
might,  without  detriment  to  his  health, 
have  exerted  hims^f  to  the  extent  of 
maldng  a  slight  survey  of  a  town 
which  has  interesting  historic  associa- 
tions. 

The  shameful  truth  is,  however,  that, 
except  as  letter-material  calculated  to 
interest  a  lady  full  of  Roman  camps 
and  Druidical  circles,  John  took  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  antiquarian 
matters,  and,  his  intention  not  being 
to  write    from  Baton-Socon,  the    one 


fact  of  paramount  importance  to  him 
in  connection  with  this  place  was  its 
distance  from  London.  Having  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  fifty-five  mUes,  he  took 
up  his  lodging  for  the  night  at  the 
CJock  Inn,  which  he  quitted  betimes  in 
the  morning,  with  the  result  that  be- 
fore the  sun  was  his^  in  the  sky  he  had 
left  Baton-Socon  far  behind  him. 

At  noon  of  the  next  day  he  was  in 
London. 

Thirteen  days  had  elapsed  since  John's 
setting  out  from  Yoric,  calling  which 
fact  to  mind  he  ruefully  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  had  not  beaten  the 
•record  of  pedestrians.  The  Journey 
which  he  had  inf  (Mrmed  Penelope  had 
been  gone  on  foot  and  back  in  six  days, 
it  had  taken  him  over  double  that  time 
to  accomplish  the  one  way. 

The  thing,  looked  at  as  Jolm  looked 
at  it,  took  an  aspect  which  decided  him 
to  bide  events  a  little  before  again  giv- 
ing news  of  himself,  it  seeming  not 
quite  impossible  tliat  there  might  hap- 
pen something,  the  communication  of 
which  would  be  invested  with  less  mor- 
tification. 

Within  the  comparatively  short  time 
of  five  weeks  there  did  happen  some- 
thing not  so  remarkable  a  hundred 
years  ago  as  it  would  be  to-day,  but 
still  sufficiently  remarkable  to  impart 
to  a  communicaticm  which  J<^m  forth- 
with addressed  to  Penelope  a  tone 
which  gave  dire  offence. 

To  have  heard  from  John  twice  with- 
in a  week  of  his  departure,  and  then 
to  be  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  his 
faring  during  a  period  of  six  weeks 
had  tlirown  Penelope  find  Alee  into  a 
state  of  anxiety  which  wholly  incapaci- 
tated them  from  relishing  the  brief  and 
cheerful  letter  which  they  ultimately 
received,  and  which  was  somewhat 
disingenuously  so  worded  as  to  omvey 
the  impression  that  Jolm  Bngland,  after 
an  easy  and  agreeable  Journey,  had 
found  himself  in  London,  where  the 
plethora  of  business  Ciad  not  allowed 
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of  his  sending  an  earlier  account  of 
himself. 

This  jaunty  letter,  intended  kindly 
by  John,  who  desired  to  spare  his 
friends  the  account  of  the  not  inconsid- 
erable hardships  which  he  had  endured, 
produced  on  them  a  yery  lamentable 
effect  Penelope  read  it  in  a  Toice 
which  she  tried  in  vain  to  keep  dulcet, 
and  Alee,  with  an  injured  and  indig- 
nant face,  listened  to  the  perusal  of  it 
In  its  breyity  it  certainly  justifled  the 
opinion  formed  hj  both  girls,  that  it 
might  have  been  written  sooner.  The 
transition  from  anger  to  all  unchari- 
tableness  is  an  easy  one,  and  the  com- 
ment which  the  incensed  expression  of 
each  girl  passed  on  the  letter  was— 

Bu9ine9B,  Quotha! 

Separated  as  he  already  was  from  the 
girl  of  his  love  by  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  odd  miles  of  footpath 
way,  John  had,  with  astounding  fatu- 
ity, contrired  to  distance  her  still  fur- 
ther. 

Unwitting  as  yet  of  this,  his  heart 
was  exceeding  blithe  because  of  a  piece 
of  high  good  fortune  which  had  befal- 
len him. 

IX. 

JOANIB. 

When  locomotion  in  this  country  was 
effected  entirely  by  means  of  horseman- 
ship and  stage-coaching,  and  the  poor 
man  travelled  no  further  than  he  could 
1^  on  Shanks's  mare  or  by  the  Marrow- 
bone stage,  as  he  wittily  put  the  matter 
in  phrasing  that  will  hand  down  to 
all  times  the  memory  of  old  modes  of 
locomotion  when  the  Great  North  road 
was  not  yet  railed,  and  cheap  excursion 
fares  were  a  thing  unknown,  the  num- 
ber of  Yorkshire  men  in  London  was 
small;  and  though  this  shire,  as  Mr. 
Horrocks  had  informed  John  Bngland, 
contributed  its  quota  of  men  learned  in 
the  law  to  the  tribunals  of  London,  of 


which  a  foremost  one  was  at  the  termin- 
us of  the  Great  North  road,  it  was  00  un- 
common a  thing  a  hundred  years  ago 
for  a  Yorkshireman  to  knock  up  against 
a  brother  Yorkshireman  immediately 
on  arriving  in  London,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  a  gentle  and  simple  late  of 
the  same  north  countryside  to  meet 
there  face  to  face,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  surprise  that  John,  on  arriving 
within  view  of  Hicks's  Hall,  sighted 
th^!e  A  familiar  face. 

"What— hoUo— Joanier*  he  exdalmed. 

The  person  thus  addressed  stood 
twirling  his  cap.  His  face  wore  an  ex- 
IHression  which  was  the  result  of 
a  singular  adjustment  of  shrewdness, 
dulness,  content  and  dejection.  This 
balance  of  qualities,  not  generally  found 
in  the  same  person  at  the  same  time  in 
the  proportion  of  six  of  one  to  half  a 
dosen  of  the  other,  gave  the  all  of  in- 
t^est  which  attached  t6  the  face  of 
Joanie,  which,  for  the  rest,  was  of  a 
striking  unbeautifulness,  whether 
viewed  under  the  aspect  of  line  or  col- 
or. A  long  body  poised  on  short  Xefp^ 
and  a  most  infelicitous  choice  of  array 
did  not  heighten  the  comeliness  of 
Joanie,  who  in  days  when  a  distinc- 
tive garb  was  more  the  mode  than  it 
now  is,  was  by  his  dress  part  cleric, 
part  jockey,  and  part  old  woman,  the 
explanation  of  this  thing  being  that 
Joanie  depended  for  his  wardrot>e  on 
friendly  contributions,  among  the  latest 
of  those  having  <been  a  disused  clerical 
hat,  a  jockey's  nether  gear,  and  a  dame's 
shawl,  which  last  article  was  worn  as 
muflQer. 

Such  a  figure  was  calculated  to  arrest 
attention  anywhere,  and  Joanie  did  not 
miss  notice  even  in  London.  As  a  beau- 
tiful woman  comes  to  wear  towards  her 
admirers  the  look  of  one  who  seeing 
sees  not,  so  Joanie  had  come  to  wear 
this  look,  and,  while  fully  conscious 
that  he  was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye 
wherever  he  appeared,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  his  expression  which  revealed 
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this  fact  He  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of 
few  looks  as  well  as  a  man  of  few 
words.  To  John's  "What— hollo— 
Joanler*  he  made  no  reply  either  facial 
or  verbal. 

John  eyed  him,  smiling;  then  he 
said: 

"Come  on,  Joanie,"  and  directed  his 
steps  to  an  eating-house  where  he  or- 
dered refreshments  for  two,  and,  tak- 
Ihg  his  seat  at  table,  signified  to  Joanie 
that  his  place  was  opposite  to  him. 

Joanie  fonnd  language.  It  was  the 
Yorkshire  language  of  the  time,  and 
not  the  pick  of  that  It  expressed  with 
great  heat  his  indignation  that  Mr. 
Bngland  should  accredit  him  with  so 
little  knowing  his  place  as  to  accept  a 
seat  at  one  table  with  a  gentleman. 

John  laughed,  and  did  not  press  the 
point 

The  repast  was  taken  by  the  two 
men— one  sitting  and  one  standing— in 
silence;  then  John  said: 

•'How  came  you  to  London,  Joanie?" 

Joanie  explained  that  he  had  made 
the  Journey  by  different  modes;  also 
that  it  had  costhim  nothing  pecuniarily. 
As  JoaAie,  while  known  to  have 
amassed  a  small  fortune,  was  also 
known  to  spend  no  penny  of  it  that 
could  <be  flayed,  this  intimation  car- 
ried no  great  surprise  with  it  to 
John.  In  travelling  to  the  neighboring 
market-town  of  Bucklands,  on  which 
estate  he  had  earned  the  money  which, 
carefully  hoarded,  made  the  wealth 
of  his  old  age,  it  had  even  been  Joanie's 
shameless  habit  to  beg  a  lift  when  un- 
able longer  to  foot  it;  and  he  had  mani- 
festly made  the  Journey  to  London  by 
similarly  levying  tribute  on  kind 
hearts. 

"How  long  were  you  on  the  road?" 
John  next  asked. 

"Six  days,  sir." 

John  reddened  deeply,  and  said  in  a 
forced  note  of  gaiety: 

"I  have  been  thirteen  days  on  tlie 
way." 


"Ay.  sir." 

A  silence  fell  here.  Then  John  con- 
tinued his  inquisition: 

"Wliat  has  brought  you  to  London?*' 

This  was  a  question  which  Joanie 
would  have  answered  if  he  could,  but 
he  could  not  He  had  a  limited  stock 
of  words,  and  a  still  more  limited  stock 
of  the  ability  which  is  made  needful 
for  the  arranging  of  words  alongside 
of  one  another-a  task  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty when  the  thing  that  calls  for  ex- 
pression is  the  overflowing  love  of  a 
simple  heart. 

Not  unacquainted  with  the  rudimen- 
tary laws  of  civil  hktercourse,  Joanie 
was  conscious  that  a  question  should 
receive  a  reply,  and  tried  to  combine 
with  the  silence  with  which  he  met 
John's  question  an  indication  that  he 
deplored  his  impotence  to  answer  it 

This  indication  took  the  form  of  gulp- 
ing.  Joannie  «tood  gulping. 

John  looked  fiercely  straight  before 
him.  His  mood  was  horribly  astraln, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  have  his  attention 
drawn  in  another  direction.  A  heavily- 
drawn  breath  made  him  glance  towards 
Sweetlips,  who,  seated  not  far  from 
him,  was  gazing  at  Joanie  with  a  sour 
lodk,  which  said  as  plainly  as  Just  so 
"many  words: 

"Dear  me,  are  we  here  tvoo  of  us 
playing  the  part  of  faithful  hound?  I 
had  believed  that  rOle  to  be  mine." 

In  lamentable  disagreement  with  the 
rule  which  lays  down  that  handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,  Sweetlips,  un- 
handsomely jealous  of  Joanie  as  shq 
was,  looked  very  handsome,  with  her 
small,  fine  head  held  in  a  resentful  pos- 
ture, and  body  and  tail  of  her  a-quiver 
with  the  naughtiest  passions  that  pos- 
sess the  canine  heart 

John  smiled,  then  whistled  her  to 
him,  and,  giving  her  a  mollifying  pat, 
resumed  his  talk  with  Joanie,  whom  he 
now  asked  where  his  abode  was. 

Joanie  replied  apologetically  that  it 
was  not  in  the  next  street  adding  that 
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he  would  deem  it  an  hcmor  if  Mr.  Bug- 
land  would  accompany  him  to  it,  and 
•^here  was  some  faltering— look  at  It 

John  was  not  unwilling  to  do  this* 
and  in  course  of  time  found  himself 
being  driven  along  the  great  turnpike 
road  leading  from  London  to  Brighton. 

Joanie  had  fixed  upon  GroQrdon  for 
his  home.  It  was,  he  pointed  out,  a 
place  within  easy  reach  of  London,  ten 
miles  spanning  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  Royal  Bzchange.  Another  ad- 
vantage which  attached  to  it,  and 
which  was  paramount  in  his  eyes,  he 
did  not  at  first  mention.  He  resigned 
himself  with  grace  to  a  coach-ride,  paid 
fOT  by  Jolm,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
his  coming  to  London  made  a  Journey 
which  was  not  accomplished  on  foot 
with  interstitial  "lifts"  effected  by  a 
pathetic  limp,  which  he  adopted  when 
he  was  minded  to  trudge  no  farther. 

All  in  Joanie  was  not  noble,  if  hap- 
pily, also,  all  in  him  was  not  base.  The 
part  in  him  that  was  best  set  hhi  heart 
singing  as  the  stage-coach  bearing  him 
and  Mr.  Bngland  rankled  into  Croy- 
don. Having  alighted  from  it,  how- 
ever, a  great  fear  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  looked  at  Jolm  as  who  should  say: 

**Cry  you  mercy,  sir!" 

John  said  gravely,  "Lead  on,  Joanie." 

He  was  prepared  for  almost  anything, 
how1>eit  so  little  prepared  for  what  was 
actually  in  store  for  him  that  he  fell 
foul  of  Joanie. 


THE  ARRIVAL  IN  CROYDON. 

The  whilom  island  of  Croydon  was 
already  undergoing  striking  changes 
when  Joanie  fixed  upon  it  for  a  place 
of  residence. 

The  woods,  trout-streams,  and  vine- 
yards which  had  surrounded  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  and  made  it  a  favorite 
summer  abode  of  a  long  line  of  pri- 
mates of  all  Bngland,  were  not  what 


they  had  been.  The  woods  were 
thinnM,  the  vineyards  had  reached  the 
vanishing-point,  and  the  trout-streams 
had  come  to  be,  in  every  sense  of  the 
phrase,  in  ill  odor.  Croydon  was  a 
watery  place,  subject  to  inundation, 
when  strange  floats  might  be  seen, 
among  them  coffins  from  the  cemetery, 
called  significantly  Pump-pail  Burial 
Ground. 

Not  that  the  place  was  without  its 
good  points.  The  wind  that  blew  free 
from  the  Addlngton  Hills  brought 
sweetness  to  it,  as  did  that  which  came 
from  the  Banstead  Downs.  Women— 
and  even  men— lived  to  be  centena- 
rians here. 

Croydon  was  waxing  bigger.  Twice 
seven  hundred  houses  were  dotted  up 
and  down  the  town,  which  began  to 
stretch  to  right  and  left  from  the  one 
long  street— the  natives  averred  that  it 
was  a  mile  in  length— which,  by  its 
name  the  High  Street,  had  originally 
formed  the  all  of  Croydon  town. 

Some  fifty  stage-coaches  passed 
weekly  through  that  street,  and  through 
it  passed  every  morning  the  Royal 
mail  to  London,  returning  at  night  to 
Brighton.  The  mail-driver  wore  a 
ficarlet  coat,  and  the  mail  guard  blew 
his  horn;  and  other  scarlet  coats  were 
worn  and  other  horns  were  blown  in 
that  Croydon  of  twice  seven  hundred 
houses,  which  had  its  site  in  a  fine 
sporting  country,  In  which  there  were 
noted  packs  of  fox-hounds,  stag-hounds 
and  harriers.  Hence  the  boys  that  in 
summer  played  on  the  greensward  of 
Broad  Green,  in  winter  turned  out 
to  see  the  huntsmen  assemble  there, 
•and  the  horses  and  hounds  that  made 
the  crooked  dene  that  gave  its  name 
to  Croydon  echo  with  noise  of  the  hunt 
through  winter  days,  passed  winter 
nights  in  Croydon  town  in  the  Spotted 
Dog  Yard  and  the  Dog  and  Bull  Yard, 
and  other  yards  similarly  named. 

The  day  of  a  Croydon  of  eleven  rail- 
way stations  had  not  yet  dawned,  and 
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GOLF  AND  ITS  ATTRACTIONS. 


By  all  who  have  handled  a  olab  in 
anythhkg  like  a  decent  way,  golf  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  of  games. 
To  the  uninitiated  it  wants  the  bril- 
liancy of  cricket  or  the  actiyity  of  ten- 
nis; but  when  the  player  is  possessed 
of  the  true  passion  for  the  game,  golf 
reigns  supreme. 

It  is,  par  excellence,  the  game  of  Scot- 
"  land.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Bug- 
land,  Ireland,  France,  India  and  Amer- 
ica, with  more  or  less  success;  but 
Scotland  is  the  mother  of  the  pioneers. 
Its  origin  dates  back  into  Scotch  myth- 
lore.  A  dub-and-ball  game  has  always 
been  native  to  Scotland,  whether  on 
grass,  or  ice,  or  road,  or  sand.  As  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  game  of  golf  bad  assumed  its  mod- 
em form.  And  so  enthusiastically  was 
the  game  taken  up  by  the  people  of 
Scotland,  that  the  king  was  afraid  that 
its  practice  might  interfere  with  the 
more  useful  accomplishment  of  archery; 
accordingly,  statutes  were  passed  pro- 
hibiting its  exercise  as  an  ''unprofltabill 
sport"  Ministers  tried  to  put  It  down 
during  the  services  on  the  Sundays,  and 
kirk-sessioiM  sat  upon  the  delinquents. 
But  it  survived,  and  now  it  is  booming 
over  the  civilized  world. 

Soon  royalty  patronized  the  game. 
King  Charles  I  was  enamored  of  the 
sport  Nor  was  James  II,  when  Duke 
of  York,  less  enthusiastic  over  the  royal 
pastime. 

Time-honored  golf!  I  heard  it  whis- 
pered once 

That  he  who  could  not  play  was  held  a 
dunce 

On  old  Olympus,  when  it  teemed  with 
gods. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  clergymen,  sen- 
ators and  professors  have  embraced  the 
pastime,  to    keep   them    from    being 


scheduled  by  the  "gods*'  as  ignorant! 
Old  and  young  are  votaries  of  the 
sport;  the  healthy  and  weak  find  equal 
pleasure  in  the  game;  find  the  burly 
and  the  spare  alike  forget  their  consti- 
tutional differences  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  tussle.  A  rosy  child  and  a  gray- 
haired  veteran  equally  enjoy  their  fee- 
ble foozles  as  much  as  the  brilliant 
driver  of  powerful  physique.  The  game 
is  admirably  suited  for  all,  and  clubs 
are  formed  from  all  classes  of  society, 
the  country  gentry,  the  busy  profes- 
sional men,  the  industrious  tradesmen, 
and  the  hard-wrought  artisans  are 
equally  enamored  of  the  game.  The 
excitement  charms  gentlem^i  of  aU 
ages,  in  all  weathers,  at  all  times;  and 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  Invigorating 
of  pursuits.  Ladies,  too,  get  quite  ex- 
cited over  the  game;  the  Boyal  Mary  of 
Scotland  has,  in  this  pastime,  hundreds 
of  followers. 

But  the  attraction  of  golf  can  only  be 
permanent  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  game— hole  playing. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  playing 
with  duBs  and  ball  alone  from  hole  to 
hole,  and  marking  on  a  paper  his  score 
at  the  end  of  the  successive  holes,  in 
order  to  break  his  own  or  some  other 
person's  record  for  the  round.  The 
man-against-man  game  by  holes  is  the 
only  real  golf.  In  the  good  days  of  old 
—the  days  of  real  chivalry— scoring  was 
considered  a  necessary  evil  for  medal 
play.  No  one  thought  of  writing  down 
his  score,  or  speaking  of  his  score  in 
ordinary  matches,  although  a  golfer 
could  folloiw  every  stroke  in  his  mind's 
eye  hours  after  he  completed  the  round. 
If  he  took  the  trouble  he  could  then 
add  up  his  strokes— which  he  rarely 
did  unless  he  felt  that  his  play  had 
been  exceptionally  good— and  tell  the 
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score.  Of  course  he  may  not  have  re- 
quired to  hole  out  every  ptrtt,  especially 
if  by  accident  he  was  in  the  lucky  posi- 
tion of  playing  one  off  two  when  near 
the  hole;  but,  then,  are  M  short  putts 
held  out  even  to-day  when  scores  are 
tabulated,  unless  when  a  stroke  com- 
petition is  on?  If  a  man  is  being 
thrashed,  he  likes  to  tell  afterwards 
that  fiis  opponent  was  playing  a  tearing 
game,  and  doing  the  round  in  some  ab- 
normally low  score  for  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  round  he  was  likely  in 
the  circumstances  to  make  the  score  ap- 
pear so  much  better,  to  give  eyidence 
that  he  was  really  not  so  terribly 
thrashed  after  all—would  say  to  his 
opponent  who  was  calculating  oyer  a 
yard  putt:  "1*11  give  you  that!"  One 
has  not  very  great  faith  in  the  recorded 
scores;  unless,  of  course,  when  every 
putt  requires  to  be  holed  out  In  a  score 
competition. 

And  really,  one  does  not  mind  very 
much  the  recording  of  scores  in  the 
newspapers,  when  the  play  is  by  holes. 
The  very  few  who  know  the  particular 
links  well,  may  read  them  and  analyze 
them;  but  no  others  care  about  them. 
The  weather,  too,  and  the  state  of  the 
green  at  fBe  time  are  factors  which  will 
not  allow  even  those  who  know  the 
links  to  Judge  accurately  In  comparison 
with  scores  at  other  times.  In  fact, 
golfers  would  ibe  much  better  pleased 
to  read  the  report  of  an  expert  without 
figures  coming  much  in  at  all,  unless 
the  number  of  holes,  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached 
this  excellent  method  of  recording  a 
match  l>y  holes. 

I  write,  be  it  understood,  as  a  golfer 
of  -flie  Old  School,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  game 
when  played  in  its  integrity.  In  the 
"fifties"  and  "sixties"  handicaps  were 
little  known.  If  one  man  was  decided- 
ly befler  than  another  he  could  give  his 
opponent  a  third  to  make  him  pull  up 
to  the  top  of  his  game.    But  even  then 


he  felt  It  was  not  real  golf.  It  is  where 
two  are  very  nearly  matched  in  hole- 
play  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  game 
comes  in.  And  it  is  not  always  the 
very  highest  exponents  of  golf  who 
have  the  maximum  of  enjoyment  Two 
mediocre  players,  who  plod  away  with 
only  a  hole  or  two  between  them  at 
the  close,  may  have  pleasure  unluiown 
to  scorers.  Forty  years  ago  I  knew 
two  old  men  who  went  out  the  first 
four  holes  at  St.  Andrews  and  in  again 
every  week-day  in  almost  all  weathers, 
counting  a  «boll  of  meal  for  each  match, 
and  a  peck  of  meal  for  each  hole;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  record  on 
James  Wilson's  club-house  door  de- 
clared the  two  warriors  almost  equal. 
Yet  what  enthusiastn  they  exhibited 
when  playing  each  match!  "CJome  on 
the  ground,"  the  one  would  say  when 
looking  in  at  the  accustomed  hour;  and 
the  other  was  not  long  in  throwing  off 
his  apron  for  the  fray. 

When  playing  the  real  game  of  golf 
by  Goles,  the  attraction  seizes  all.  Duf- 
fers, first-class  players,  and  profession- 
als can  always  get  a  match  which 
equally  pleases  them;  that  is  the  beau- 
ty of  the  game.  You  can  always  get 
a  partner  up  to  or  down  to  your  own 
standard,  and  you  enjoy  the  game  at 
any  stage.  "Halved  hole!"  one  raptur- 
ously cries  out  after  many  difficulties, 
"As  sure's  death,"  whispers  the  caddy 
of  the  one  to  a  passing  golfer,  "they've 
halved  that  last  hole  in  seeventeen!" 
This  is  said  to  have  been  repeated;  it 
may  be  an  awful  exaggeration;  yet  the 
enthusiasm  over  the  "hair*  was  elec- 
trical wiQi  the  two  duffers. 

One  advantage  of  the  game  of  golf 
is  its  inexpensiveness  for  the  amount 
of  pleasure  which  it  secures  and  the 
amount  of  health  which  it  gives  to  the 
player.  When  a  man  has  once  pur- 
chased a  good  set  of  clubs,  he  has  little 
more  than  the  payment  of  the  caddy  to 
think  about,  and  that  useful  function- 
ary Is  the  philosopher  and  friend  of  the 
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golfer.  He  stadleB  his  master's  play, 
and  can  give  his  master  the  club  which 
undue  caution,  or  timidity  alcin  to  f unk- 
hkg,  would  put  aside  for  the  stroke.  It 
is  recorded  of  Lord  Kingsiburgh,  whose 
strokes  seldom  go  far,  though  he  en- 
Joys  the  game  very  much,  that  he 
asked  for  his  short  spoon  in  approach- 
ing a  hole.  But  his  caddy  was  too 
many  for  him.  "Aum  thinkin*,"  said 
the  caddy,  "that  if  yer  Lourdshup  wud 
tak'  yer  Uourdshup's  driver,  yer 
Lourdshup  wud  wun  nearer  the  hole, 
if  yer  Lourdshup  didna'  wui^  up  till't" 
Much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  game  is 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  good  caddy, 
such  as  used  to  be  at  1^  Andrews. 
Nowadays  many  of  them  are  careless 
and  greedy;  you  have  to  keep  your  own 
eye  on  the  ball;  the  caddy  in  the  days 
of  old  was  at  the  ball  before  you.  It 
was  the  carelessness  and  expense  of 
caddies  at  one  time  that  made  some 
golfers  go  in  for  artificial  supports  for 
the  dubs,  which  they  carried  them- 
selyes.  I  remember  Mr.  Famie,  who 
had  a  grand  stock  of  old  Hugh's,  intro- 
ducing this  substitute  at  St  Andrews, 
and  tfie  caddies  got  into  a  great  rage 
on  one  occasion  when  he  was  out  play- 
ing a  match  against  a  gentleman  who 
had  not  adopted  the  substitute.  Mr. 
Famie  called  out  to  the  caddy  to  run  to 
the  hole,  take  out  the  flag  and  tell  who 
had  to  play.  ''Send  yer  ain  dummie!" 
was  the  reyengeful  answer. 

Golf  by  holes  is  the  only  real  golf. 
Tou  are  contending  with  <me  man,  not 
against  the  field.  The  incubus  of  a 
very  bad  hole  does  not  weigh  you  down, 
as  in  scoring.  Bach  hole  Just  counts 
one.  However,  I  do  not  believe  in  call- 
ing the  first  hole  a  "wKch,"  as  some  do 
when  they  lose  it  It  always  takes  an- 
other two— won— 4)efore  the  other  can 
be  a  hole  up.  Dash  comes  in  when  ag- 
gressive; caution  when  one  is  ahead. 
I  always  like  the  "honor,"  whereas 
some  o7  the  modem  school  do  not  care 
about  it   They  would  like  to  see  their 


opponent  foosle  or  go  into  a  bunker. 
They  would  like  their  opponent  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  wind  as  to  being 
able  to  carry  a  bum  or  yaiwning  (bunk- 
er, either  when  the  wind  is  favcHrable 
or  unfavorable.  They  think  they  thus 
benefit  by  the  cH;>ponent's  shot  The 
first  carries  slap  into  a  bunker,  there- 
fore the  second  plays  short  and  secures 
an  advantage.  The  first  drives  beyond 
bounds  and  loses  the  hole;  the  second 
does  not  require  to  play,  unless  he  is 
of  the  fast  sportsman  nature,  and  will 
risk  anything  rather  than  claim  what 
was  lost  though  he  may  Just  follow 
number  one.  Yet  I  always  considered 
the  lienor"  as  a  privilege.  As  a  loag» 
straight  and  steady  driver,  I  had  the 
power  of  paralysing  or  f OTChig  my  op- 
ponent And  I  am  very  much  pleased 
indeed  to  find  that  Willie  Park,  Jan., 
holds  the  opinion  of  his  father— botb 
Open  Ohampions-^that  the  "hcmor"  is 
a  privilege  and  advantage.  If  the 
opponent  is  a  long  driver  <me  is  spared 
the  temptation,  which  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist of  pressing  to  avoid  being  over- 
driven. Of  coarse  I  have  ever  in  mind 
the  old  style  of  playing  for  Jko)e9,  and 
never  thinking  of  a  score. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  Mr.  Hil- 
ton, the  brilliant  Open  Champion  <m 
two  occasions  by  sccNring,  is  iA  ofHnlMi 
that  scoring  is  a  beter  test  of  golf  than 
playing  for  holes.  Bat  he  has  nev^ 
been  Amateur  Champion.  As  I  write 
this  iMay  26th)  I  see  that  he  has  again 
—for  the  fourth  time— required  to  bow 
before  the  powerful  hole  play  of  Mr. 
F.  Tail  in  the  Amateur  ChampionshU) 
at  Prestwick.  The  two  methods  (^  de- 
termining the  best  player  are  quite 
different  The  Open  Championship  is 
determined  by  strokes  only;  the  Anut- 
teur  CEampionship  lias  heretofore  beeo 
determined  by  match  play. 

And  when  I  am  on  this  theme  I  maj 
mention  that  there  is  an  error  in  boUi 
methods  when  the  number  of  competi- 
tors is  so  great    Above  a  hundred  en- 
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tered  for  tHe  Amateur  Championship 
at  Prestwlck  this  year.  Three  days  are 
taken  up  in  the  reduction  of  these  to 
the  two  final  competitors,  who  are  to 
fighl  it  out  on  the  fourth  day.  If  we 
consider  the  time  spent,  the  energy  ex- 
pended for  several  days  In  getting  to 
know  a  strange  course  before  the  matich 
takes  place,  and  then  the  four  days  of 
continuous  strain  for  the  final,  it  must 
i>e  granted  that  some  easier  and  shorter 
method  should  be  adopted.  Those  who 
haye  no  chance  of  the  Ghampl(AShlp 
should  be  weeded  out  by  scorli^,  yet 
unfortunately  >thls  is  not  approTed  of 
by  tfie  delegates  at  Prestwick  who 
make  the  arrangements.  Two  days  are 
qui^e  sufficient  Weed  out  all  except 
the  first  four  by  scoring  on  the  first 
day,  and  let  these  four  have  a  semi- 
final and  final  by  holes  on  the  second 
day.  Tfils  would  be  less  exhausting, 
less  expenslye,  and  far  more  attractive, 
e^^edaHy  to  onlookers. 

But  this  scoring  must  not  be  as  at 
present  in  some  competltloais,  where 
thirty-six  holes  are  played  the  one  day 
by  strokes,  and  the  four  best  players 
compete  by  holes  on  the  second  day.  I 
have  Oruden  Bay,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, in  my  mind.  A  ccmslderable  num- 
ber of  professionals  competed.  Four 
got  Into  the  inner  chrde  by  returning 
the  lowest  scores  in  the  two  rounds 
added  together.  Now  one  or  two  of 
those  outside  the  circle  made  serious 
mistakes  here  and  there  which  filled 
up  their  score  most  unfairly,  yef  they 
were  playing  better  golf,  even  without 
any  consideration  while  playing  of  the 
particular  method  which  I  had  the  hon- 
or olT  originating  and  advocating,  for 
the  proper  determination  of  the  best 
scorers  who  are  to  be  left  to  fight  it 
out  by  holes  for  the  championship  of 
real  golf. 

My  method  is  the  "choice"  score.  All 
competitors  play  two  rounds  on  the 
links  fixed  for  the  competition;  but 
they  are  allowed  to  pick  out  the  best 


scores  for  the  successive  holes,  and  call 
the  ^tal  of  these  the  "choice"  score. 
For  instance,  if  in  the  first  round  the 
player  fakes  four  to  the  first  hole,  but 
in  the  second  round  he  takes  three,  he 
can  put  down  "three"  as  the  number 
fOT  the  first  hole  in  his  "choice"  score, 
end  so  on  wkh  the  rest  By  carefully 
examining  the  scores  of  the  first  eight 
players  at  Cruden  Bay,  I  found  that 
l^ugh  Vardon  was  first  by  the  usual 
method  of  making  the  total  of  the  two 
rounds,  he  was  only  third  by  my  meth- 
od of  the  "choice"  score.  But  more  re- 
marka/ble,  and  bearing  out  my  views 
for  a  change  in  the  method  of  counting, 
Sayers,  who  was  wiX  (UtoQether  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  counting,  was  ac- 
tually first  by  my  method.  The  fact  is, 
the  real  order  by  the  '^choice"  score 
was  Sayers,  Simpson,  Vardon.  This 
brought  Sayers  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  four  who  were  to  enter  the  lists 
for  competition  by  holes.  Braid,  also, 
who  was  outside  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
od of  counting  scores,  was  within  the 
charmed  circle  along  with  Herd  and 
Khrkcardy  by  my  method  of  "choice" 
scoire. 

Surely  that  must  be  admitted  to  be 
a  stariiDng  fact  But  it  may  be  asked 
by  one  who  is  prejudiced  against  the 
system  which  I  have  advocated  for 
years:  "In  what  does  the  merit  of  the 
system  lie?  Why  is  it  preferable?  Does 
this  aocidental  fiuke  of  Sayers  being 
thrown  into  the  charmed  drde  by  your 
method,  when  he  was  out  of  the  circle 
by  the  usual  scoring  method.  Justify 
you  in  saying  that  it  is  any  nearer 
what  you  are  continually  piurading  as 
the  only  real  golf  of  playing  by  holes?" 

In  real  golf— by  holes-^dash  and  cau- 
tion, brilliancy  and  safety  are  well 
blended  and  balanced.  Now,  according 
to  my  "choice"  score  system,  this  bring- 
ing out  of  both  essential  elements  in 
the  game  is  observed  as  far  as  can  be 
by  sc<Hring.  The  fact  is  in  the  first 
round  you  score;  in  the  second  you  play 
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agabMi.  joxxr  first  score.  In  the  first 
round  the  elemtatof  caution  is  strictly 
to  be>  observed;  in  th^  sei^nd  round 
brilliancy  is  brought  in  to  playt  EoT. 
let  us  consider  the  matter  for  a  minute. 
If  four  is  the  safe  score  f<wr  the  first 
hole  in  the  first  round,  I  play  against 
that  with  all  I  have  in  me,  to  try  to 
beat  it  in  the  second  round.  I  risk 
everything.  I  try  a  long  carry,  I  bolt 
a  putt  It  does  not  matter  though  I 
ftake  five  or  six  to  it;  but  by  the  bold 
game  I  may  get  down  in  "three."  Then 
three  would  be  my  "choice"  score  after- 
wards in  my  computation  for  the  first 
hole.  And  so  on  for  the  several  succes- 
sive holes.  If  I  have  done  very  well 
at  the  sixth  hole  in  the  first  round,  I 
need  not  trouble  myself  in  the  second 
round  when  I  come  to  that  hole.  If  I 
have  foozled  the  ninth  hole  in  the  first 
round  I  must  play  with  caution  in  the 
second  round  at  that  hole.  I  must 
nmke  up  for  my  former  loss  there  by 
playing  for  safety.  Of  course  a  man 
who  foozles  the  same  hole  in  two  con- 
secutive rounds  is  surely  unfit  to  com- 
pete for  either  Open  or  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship! 

You  will  see,  then,  that  in  the  sec- 
ond round  a  man  is  playing  against 
one  opponent— himself— hole  by  hole, 
according  to  his  score  in  the  first  round. 
It  may  be  said  on  first  thoughts,  "Is  a 
man  to  be  keeping  his  first  card  in  his 
pocket  all  through  the  second  round  in 
order  to  weigh  all  these  matters?" 
Well,  an  ordinary  duffer  might  be  ex- 
pected to  forget  his  score  at  a  hole 
played  three  hours  before,  but  really 
a  champion  player  ought  to  remember 
when  striking  off  each  hole  in  the  sec- 
ond round  what  he  did  in  the  first  That 
is  one  of  the  points  of  the  vivid  at- 
tractiveness of  the  game.  A  champion 
player  plays  each  hole  In  the  second 
round  as  if  stroke  by  stroke  against  the 
first  round.  He  knows  every  stroke 
only  too  well.  And  without  any  strain 
upon  even  the  most  illiterate  profession- 


al's mind,  he  could  be  sure  that  at  any 
hole  he  would,  when  playing  the  sec- 
ond round,  recollect  what  he  did  in  tho 
previous  round.  Accordingly,  this 
"ch(Hce"  score  of  the  two  rounds  is  as 
near  »»can  be  the  best  "weeder-outf' 
of  all  who  ompht  not  to  be  in  the  final 
tussle  Ql  four. 

In  this  way  <mly  two  Ais^  are  re- 
quired for  any  tournament  or  any 
championship.  And  as  well  as  can  be, 
avoiding  the  precarious  chance  vroftk, 
of  the  present  method  of  scoring,  as  in 
the  Open  Championship,  and  the  very 
fatiguing  system  of  reducing  the  play- 
ers in  the  Amateur  Championship,  we 
could  adopt  a  system  which  would 
bring  out  the  elements  of  brilliancy  as 
well  as  caution  in  the  contest  for  tiie 
blue  ribbon  of  the  game. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  find  in 
other  competifticms  of  a  similar  nature 
€Lnd  status  equally  startling  and  per- 
haps unexpected  results  to  those  at 
Cruden  Bay,  if  I  analyzed  the  scores  in 
two  rounds  adopted  to  weed  out  all  but 
the  four  who  are  left  to  play  by  holes; 
but  I  have  not  had  access  to  these.  I 
have  brought  forward  one  very  prom- 
inent case,  and  that  is,  so  far,  an  argu- 
ment in  my  favor.  But  it  is  on  the 
principle  of  studied  play  in  the  second 
round  or  a  match  hole4)y-hole  against 
one's  work  in  the  first  round,  and  not 
as  mere  aggregate  scoring  against  the 
field,  that  I  mainly  argue.  And  I  trust 
a  little  candid  and  unbiassed  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  my  critics  of  the 
'Modem  School  will  convince  them  that 
in  order  to  get  quit  as  much  as  we 
can,  of  the  element  of  chance  (popularly 
called  luck),  and  press  in  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  element  of  skill  (with  dash 
and  nerve),  that  some  method  like  this 
originated  and  advocated  by  me  might 
really  be  tried.  There  are  difficulties 
which  bristle  in  every  good  plan,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  fewer 
than  In  any  other  system,  considering 
the  great  end  that  It  Is  bound  to  secure. 
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It  is  In  match  playing  far  more  than 
in  scoring  that  the  pleasure  of  golf  is 
experienced.  '*I  managed  him  at  the 
comer  o*  the  dyke,"  has  more  "birr" 
in  it  than  "I  nearly  Inroke  my  record, 
but  for  a  confounded  foozle,"  when  a 
man  comes  into  the  Olub  after  a  match. 
And  what  a  nuisance  it  is,  in  playing  a 
round  by  holes  with  an  inveterate  scor- 
er, to  see  him  take  out  his  pencil  and 
paper  at  the  end  of  each  hole  and  put 
down  thereon  the  marlLS  of  each.  It  is 
a  real  nuisance  for  one  of  us  old  golf- 
ers, at  any  rate. 

When  we  find  that  the  game  of  golf 
is  so  attractive  to  men  up  in  years  who 
learned  it  when  young,  we  must  surely 
conclude  that  it  is  because  of  the  skill 
rather  than  the  force  required  in  play- 
ing it  I  know  I  am  here  on  dangerous 
ground.  I  have  always  advocated  skill 
wr9us  force  in  the  game  of  golf.  Not 
that  in  a  brilliant  young  player  physi- 
cal power  is  not  needed;  but  even  with 
him  he  must  play  with  his  full  strength 
under  control  for  continued  success  in 
driving.  "Gk>wf  needs  a  held,"  is  an 
old  adage  of  "The  Skipper"— well- 
known  caddy— of  St  Andrews.  Allan 
Robertson  was  a  little  man,  playing 
with  toy  clubs  and  twenty-six  balls, 
yet  no  one  could  beat  him.  His  great 
match  of  twenty  rounds  against  Willie 
Dunn,  in  1843,  proved  that  skill  mas- 
tered strength  in  the  long  run.  For 
Dunn  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  and 
one  of  the  neatest  drivers  I  ever  saw 
handle  a  club.  But  Allan  used  his  head, 
and  by  his  continued  consummate  skill 
in  every  stroke  managed  to  overcome 
his  brilliant  rival.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  Andrew  Strath,  Mr.  P.  C.  An- 
derson, and  Dr.  Allan  (all  champions) 
to  recognize  their  comparative  physical 
weakness  with  others  of  strong  calibre. 
A  tremendous  Blackwell  drive  with  a 
high  tee  and  broad-faced  club  may  not 
have  been  often  witnessed  In  the  olden 
times,  though  Messieux  and  PatuUo,  at 
St  Andrews,  drove  as  far  over  St  An- 


drews' Links  with  the  thin-faced  dub, 
no  tee,  and  feather  balL   But  did  ever 
a  Blackwell  or  one  of  his  school  equal 
the  best  players  of  the  "fifties"    or 
"sixties"  in  the  telling  "second  shot?" 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  that 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  last  excell^at 
work"  on   "Golf  and   Gtolfers,"   yields 
more  than  does  Mr.  Hilton    to  what  I 
have  been    saying,  for    he    remarks: 
"Vardon's  style  in  driving  is  very  nota- 
ble; it  is  a  triumph  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter, of  skill  and  science  over  the  vis 
inertias  of  guttapercha,  that  some  men 
try  to  overcome  by  brute  force."     Mr. 
Hilton  accuses  many  of  the  older  school 
of  players  for  maintaining  that  physi- 
cal force  is  of  little  avail  in  golf.     Let 
him  ask  the  veteran  player,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Doleman,  whose  name  I  have  Just 
been  reading  in  the  list  of  successful 
champions  in  the  Perth  Tournament  of 
1866,  and  who  was  trying  his  hand  this 
week  at  the  Amateur  Ohampionship  at 
Prestwick.    Mr.    Doleman   has   taken 
part  in  more  championships  and  tour- 
naments than  any  one  else,  and  knows 
the  points  of  the  game  as  well  as  any 
living  golfer.    Let  Mr.  Hilton  ask  Mr. 
Doleman  about  my  own  driving  in  the 
"sixties,"  and  he  will  very  likely  be  as- 
tonished at  the  answer  when  compar- 
ing the  force  player  of  the  present  day 
with  the  skill  player  of  old.    And  it  is 
this  matter  of  skill  that  lends  the  fine 
attractiveness  to  the  game  when  one 
passes  fifty  years  of  age.    The  elastic- 
ity of  youth  is  gone;  the  worries  of  life 
have  fixed  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
forehead;  yet  the  game  has  stiU  its  old 
keenness  when  equally  matched  skill 
players  are  struggling  for  the  friendly 
victory.    The  laurel  of  a  championship 
may  be  put  on  another's  brow;  no  mat- 
ter is  this  to  the  enthusiaatic  player  of 
the  Old   School.      He  has  his  match 
against  bis  one  opponent  and  he  ban- 
ishes care  for  the  time  being.    The  turf 
still  springs  under  his  foot  not  now 
so  elastic;  eagerly— almost  as  of  old— be 
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hnnieB  after  his  >ball,  and  his  friends 
think  him  young  once  more.  The  game 
l8  giving  him  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  attractions  of  golf  are  even  ex- 
citing to  one  of  the  Old  School  as  he 
looks  back  through  the  twilight  of  au- 
tanmal  years  at  his  young  golf -world. 
When  the  dufbs  have  been  laid  aside, 
because  the  hand  has  lost  its  cunning, 
<x  too  great  a  distance  from  a  good 
golf  course  prevents  one  from  having 
regular  practice,  yet  the  eye  follows 
with  pleasure  the  accounts  of  the 
matches  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
pen  occasionally  comes  to  one's  aid  in- 
stead of  the  favorite  weapon  of  old. 
*'Once  a  golfer,  always  a  golfer,"  is 
a  true  adage.  The  praise  of  the  game 
the  initiated  will  never  cease  to  cele- 
brate—it is  all-absorbing.  The  learned 
can  recreate  their  bodies  and  unbend 
thehr  minds  with  rare  stamina.  A 
stranger  may  think  it  ludicrous  to  see 
a  learned  professor  or  a  correct  clergy- 
man become  animated  over  the  strik- 
ing of  a  guttapercha  ball  with  a  slim 
wooden  club.  But  this  is  just  like  the 
eifect  of  stopping  your  ears  to  exclude 
the  music  in  a  gay  ballroom.  Hear  the 
thrill  of  the  waltz  tune,  and  you  rush 
in  spirit  among  the  dancers;  feel  the 
^Kthusiasm  of  the  golfer,  and  the  clubs 

The  Qentlemaii's  Migirine. 


become  magic  wands  and  the  balls  Jew- 
els. The  whole  frame  is  alive  with  the 
pastime.  Over  the  undulating  course 
even  the  short-'breathed  veteran  will 
walk,  so  albsorbed  is  he  in  the  game. 
He  has  the  terrors  of  bunkers  to  try 
his  nerves,  and  the  charms  of  nice  ap- 
proaches to  cheer  him.  So  keen  Is  his 
spirit  that  the  golfer  considers  his  life 
immortal. 

There  is,  too,  a  brotherhood  in  golf 
unknown  in  many  other  games.  That 
is  a  joyful  attraction.  All  are  here  put 
on  the  same  level.  Talent,  money,  posi- 
tion are  all  thrown  aside  when  being 
matched  with  a  brilliant  player  of  any 
rank.  And  that  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  game;  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
soQS-HskiU  reigns  supreme.  Many  a 
life  attachment  has  been  made  on  the 
"green."  Gk>lf  eclipses  all  outdoor 
games  for  developing  sociality.  No 
game  has  an  equal  charm  for  the  keen 
golfer  of  any  grade  In  the  golfing 
scale.  The  cynic's  sneer  cannot  dampen 
the  spell-'bound  devotee  to  the  best  of 
games. 

And  still  the  Royal  game  maintains  its 
place. 

And  will  maintain  it  through  each  ris- 
ing race. 

/.  G.  MoPhenon. 


VOX  MILITANTIS. 

wide  veldt,  beneath  the  vaster  sky, 
ives  of  battling  Boer  and  Briton  lie. 
the  sunlight  watches  o'er  their  sleep, 
\t  the  stars  their  s<demn  vigil  keep. 

ihn,  and  brilliant,  from  that  awful  height 
jk:  "Were  ye  so  weary  of  the  light? 
e  slow  aeons,  yours  the  flying  day, 
ckless  fling  its  noon  and  eve  away?* 

the  answer:  "Nay,  but  life  was  sweet, 
L  grim  horror  that  we  loathed  to  meet, 
ty  spurred  us  to  the  foremost  place, 
mor  beckoned  with  a  shining  face." 

B.  Paul  Neuman, 
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Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at 
night  the  steamer  began  to  go  at  half 
speed.  The  captain  had  mounted  the 
bridge  where  the  first  officer  was  on 
dnty;  the  second  officer  was  near  the 
bow  with  the  crew.  The  coast  of  Asia 
lay  before  us,  but  only  the  keen  prac- 
tised eye  of  a  sailor  could  make  it  out 
On  board  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  powerful  and  deliberate  thumping 
of  the  engine  and  the  click  of  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  captain  sent  his 
orders  down  ibelow  to  the  engine-room. 

The  first  officer  swept  the  darkness 
with  his  spyglass.  The  speed  became 
slower.  A  man  left  the  bridge  and 
walked  out  upon  a  platform  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  eOiip  and  dropped  the 
soundlng-le&ds. 

"Twelve,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  it  up. 
Again  he  balanced  the  lead,  which  the 
oscillation  of  the  waves  carried  toward 
the  bow.  When  it  touched  bottom  he 
drew  it  up  again  and,  by  the  light  of 
a  small  lantern,  read  the  indications  on 
the  tag. 

"Ten  and  a  half,  ten,  nine  and  a 
half,"  chanted  that  clear,  metallic  voice 
—the  only  one  to  be  heard  on  the  ship 
—breaking  the  silence  of  the  night 
"Bight,  seven  and  a  half." 

The  captain  leaned  over  the  rail  in 
the  direction  of  the  bow. 

"Are  they  both  ready?"  he  asked. 

"All  ready,"  was  the  reply. 

The  man  with  the  sound  continued: 

"Seven  and  a  half,  seven,  six  and  a 
half." 

"Drop  anchor,"  shouted  the  captain. 

The  two  anchors  fell  Into  the  water 
almost  at  the  same  time,  with  a  great 
splashing.   The  noise  of  the  chains  slip- 

^Timoalatad  tor  Tbe  LlTing  ▲«•  bj  Jean  Baj- 
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ping  through  the  hawse-holes  could  be 
heard.  The  steamer  had  dropped  an- 
chor in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Aden. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  coast 
The  lights  that  glittered  here  and  there 
were,  undoubtedly,  the  lanterns  on 
other  ships.  Aside  from  these,  the 
darkness  was  complete— below  as  well 
as  above.  Land  was  about  two  miles 
away,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  that 
hung  over  us  like  a  pall,  not  even  an 
outline  was  to  be  discerned.  The  dcy 
was  covered  with  clouds;  not  a  star 
was  to  be  seen. 

When  the  rattling  of  the  chains  had 
ceased,  and  the  steamer,  with  its  load 
of  human  freight  had  settled  down  to 
rest  there  could  be  heard  faintly  mon- 
otonous songs  with  intonations  new 
to  us.  Mournful,  plaintive  voices 
kept  time  to  the  measured  dip 
of  the  oars,  and  grew  more  dis- 
tinct every  moment  as  they  float- 
ed over  the  tranquil  water.  We 
began  to  realize  that  a  strange,  almost 
savage  country  surrounded  us.  We 
imagined  processions  of  horrible  idols, 
borne  in  flat  wooden  boats  by  gaudily- 
painted  negroes,  and  aquatic  proces- 
sions presided  over  by  priests  adorned 
with  human  trophies.  Presently,  above 
the  murmur  of  voices  and  the  dip  of 
oars,  was  heard  a  loud,  puffing  noise, 
that  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
us,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  little  steam 
launch  reached  the  ship's  side. 

The  captain  leaned  over  the  rail  of 
the  bridge,  on  the  starboard  side,  and 
spoke,  in  Bnglish,  to  some  one  in  the 
launch.    The  conversation  lasted  only 
a  few  moments.      The  little  steamer, 
again  churning  the  tranquil  watpr  nf 
the  bay  into  foam  with  her 
headed  for  the  shore,  and  in  a  \ 
ments  disappeared  from  sight 
meantime  the  rowers  had  sur 
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ns.  We  could  see  them  by  the  light 
cast  by  our  lanterns.  They  were  little, 
squatty  negroes,  with  woolly  hair.  They 
came  In  wide,  flat  boats,  made— one 
would  jAdge  by  the  shape— from  tree 
trunks.  They  threw  down  their  oars 
and  leaped  to  their  feet,  rocking  bade 
and  forth  In  apparent  desperation,  vio- 
lently shaking  their  hands  and  feet  as 
If  they  were  disgusted  with  those  mem- 
bers and  wished  to  throw  them  Into 
the  sea. 

They  screamed  with  hoarse,  shrill 
Toices— the  only  voices  in  the  world  to 
sing  the  songs  we  had  Just  heard— and 
their  constant  cry  was: 
**P€8€to,  Muaiu,  d  la  mer,  d  la  mer.** 
They  were  begging  us  to  throw 
pieces  of  money  into  the  sea  that  they 
might  dive  for  them.  In  order  that  we 
might  understand  more  clearly,  they 
ducked,  then,  swimming  like  fish,  they 
returned  to  their  boats.  They  were 
soon  convinced  that,  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  or  to  the  lack  of  good 
will  on  our  part,  their  labor  was  not 
likely  to  prove  lucrative,  so  they  seated 
themselves  in  the  bottom  of  their  ca- 
noes, turned  their  prows  towards  land, 
and,  with  the  same  monotonous  and 
mournful  chant,  keeping  time  to  the 
dipping  of  the  oars,  they  slid  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  sea. 

IL 

The  following  morning,  as  the  crew, 
were  not  unloading  cargo,  I  did  not 
awake  until  the  breakfast  bell  rang. 
We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  but 
nearer  the  extreme  east,  where  the 
European  population  is  to  be  found. 
On  both  sides  were  to  be  seen  the 
mountains  that  formed  the  bay.  They 
were  bare  and  angular,  without  tree 
or  shrub  to  hide  their  nakedness,  and 
the  beach  was  so  low  down  that  If  one 
did  not  look  carefully  he  would  not 
believe  there  was  any  land  there.     The 


sun  was  rising  aibove  the  mountains 
where  Aden  nestled.  His  rose-colored 
rays  tinged  the  sununits  of  the  other 
hills,  and  they  looked  pink,  even  red- 
dish, not  green  or  blue,  like  other  moun* 
tains.  They  were  far  away  from  us, 
and  yet  one  would  say  we  were  going 
to  touch  them.  The  sky  was  cloudiest, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  a  transparency 
not  to  be  found  In  any  other  spot  on 
earth,  even  upon  the  clearest  day.  Be- 
neath the  implacaible  light  that  sharp- 
ened the  outlines  and  brought  Into  re- 
lief the  smallest  detail,  the  rugged 
mountains  appeared  in  all  their  barren- 
ness. They  towered  in  steep  diif s  from 
the  very  borders  of  the  sea,  soaring  to 
yet  loftier  heights,  then  descending 
abruptly.  They  did  not  have  the  gen- 
tle curves  of  our  mountains,  nor  their 
gradual  descent  They  were  like  the 
cardboard  mountains  in  a  theatre,  with 
high  peaks  and  impossible  projections 
that  no  one  could  possibly  climb.  The 
very  novelty  of  the  landscape,  the  idea 
that  this  portion  of  land  was  something 
entirely  unique,  produced  a  great  long- 
ing to  see  it  nearer. 

Down  by  the  side  of  the  ship,  close 
to  the  ladder  which  had  Just  been  low- 
ered for  the  purser,  was  a  little  boat 
somewhat  better  than  those  we  had 
seen  the  night  'before,  and  in  it  were 
four  negroes  who  invited  me  to  go 
ashore.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
the  placard  announcing  the  hour  for 
our  departure  had  not  been  put  up,  but 
as  the  supercargo  was  going  ashore, 
and  as  we  couldn't  very  well  start  with- 
out him,  I  might  allow  myself  the 
pleasure  of  stepping  foot  on  land.  Two 
of  my  fellow  passengers  came  on  deck 
at  that  moment  and  decided  to  accom- 
pany me.  We  stepped  into  the  little 
boat,  the  negroes  laughed  and  showed 
their  white  teeth,  and  Immediately  be- 
gan to  row  and  to  chant  their  songs  of 
the  evening  before.  They  rowed  well, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
slender,  agUe  figures.   Their  oars  kept 
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time  to  the  music  with  mathematical 
precision. 

I  turned  my  head  to  look  at  the 
steamer.  How  big  she  seemed,  tower- 
ing above  the  boats  that  came  and 
went  and  the  Immense  black  barges 
that  lay  alongside  the  ship,  from  which 
little  negroes  were  carrying  sacks  of 
charcoal  no  blacker  than  themselves. 
•Boats  and  launches  were  arriving 
from  shore,  with  traders  on  board,  and 
their  ceaseless  movements  around  the 
great  Iron  hulk,  so  full  of  repose,  gave 
It  a  greater  appearance  of  size  and 
strength. 

The  glittering  sun's  rays  brought  out 
myriads  (^  sparks  from  the  polished 
surface  of  the  water.  The  negroes  kept 
on  rowing  and  singing,  with  monkey- 
like gestures.  On  our  way  to  the  shore 
we  met  the  divers  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, who  were  returning  In  their 
canoes.  They  rowed  with  ^hort,  broad 
paddles.  They  were  still  singing,  but 
when  they  saw  us  they  stopped  and 
greeted  us  with  the  now  familiar  cry: 

**Peseto,  Musiu,  d  la  mer,  d  la  mer,*' 

They  dropped  their  paddles  and  flung 
themselves  headfirst  Into  the  sea.  In 
two  strokes  they  regained  the  paddle 
that  had  floated  away,  climbed  into 
their  canoes,  and  continued  their  way. 
Some  of  these  boys  wore  pantaloons, 
others  ragged  blouses,  but  the  greater 
number  had  on  merely  the  loin  cloth. 
No  one,  however,  was  without  a  bangle 
of  bronze,  stone  or  crystal,  or,  at  least, 
a  bit  of  red  rag,  twisted  like  a  bracelet, 
on  the  right  wrist. 

As  we  were  nearing  land,  we  could 
distinguish  the  zig-zag  windings  of  a 
mountain  road  so  frightfully  steep  that 
only  goats  would  be  able  to  climb  it 
This  road  runs  up  the  same  mountain 
upon  which  Aden  lies,  but  on  an  oppo- 
site slope.  There  the  forts  of  the  Eng- 
lish may  be  seen  overlooking  the  high 
seas.  Their  barracks  form  a  gigantic 
ladder,  running  from  the  beach  half 
way  up  the  cliff.  The  buildings  are  all 


white  with  flat  roofs,  and  look  upon  the 
sea  with  a  thousand  eyes  through  their 
little  square  windows.  It  seems  as  If 
they  were  searching  for  another  Island 
to  occupy. 

i 
III. 

Our  boat  stopped  at  a  little  stone 
pier  that  ran  out  some  metres  Into  the 
water.  At  one  end  stood  an  Immense 
Indian,  stiff  and  tall.  In  the  uniform 
of  an  English  policeman.  He  looked 
like  a  guide-post  placed  there  by  John 
Bull  to  certify  that  this  land  was  his 
also.  He  asked  us  what  we  had  paid, 
and  as  It  seemed  to  be  the  proper 
amount  he  told  the  boatmen  to  go  on. 

Opposite  the  wharf  where  we  disem- 
barked, about  fifty  paces  away,  rose 
the  mountain— free,  erect.  Inaccessible. 
On  our  right  we  saw  an  aibandoned  for- 
tress; Its  old  walls,  some  twenty  feet 
In  height,  crowned  by  turrets.  Here 
and  there  were  to  be  seen  a  few  rusty 
cannon.  On  our  left  a  f alrly-wIde  road 
ran,  like  a  cornice,  between  the  beach 
and  the  mountain.  Down  this  road,  at 
full  speed,  came  two  or  three  little  car- 
riages, driven  by  natives  who  were 
standing  on  the  seats.  They  waved 
their  whips  at  us.  We  took  the  first 
carriage  and  drove  back  over  the  same 
road.  After  a  few  hundred  feet  the 
road  grows  wider.  In  a  hollow  made 
by  the  hills  Is  a  wide  esplanade,  where 
lies  the  crescent-shaped  European  por- 
tion of  the  town  of  Aden.  Stores,  offi- 
ces and  the  consulates  make  the  first 
line,  while  behind  them  follow  row 
after  row  of  buildings  until  the  houses 
seem  to  be  climbing  the  mountain-side. 
This  first  street  Is  a  very  long  one.  Be- 
tween the  curve  made  by  It  and  the 
beach  is  a  very  long  plaza,  which  has 
the  bay  for  a  foreground  and  the  hill- 
tops, which  enclose  it  on  the  west,  for 
a  background.  The  houses  are  low, 
two-story,  with  roof -gardens,  like  those 
of   Andalusia.      The   greater   number 
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have  the  lower  floor  occupied  by  stores, 
whose  doors  are  hung  with  blue  or 
white  curtains  to  keep  out  'the  light 

Bngllshmen,  dressed  In  cool,  white 
linen,  with  white  helmets  on  their 
heads,  walked  about  the  streets.  There 
were  soldiers  with  their  free,  easy  and 
firm  walk,  their  little  caps  tilted  on  one 
side  and  held  in  place  by  the  chin  strap. 
Half -naked  negroes,  men  from  Oeylcm 
and  India,  with  little  bags  in  their  hands, 
were  offering  money  exchange.  There 
were  Jews  in  long,  dark-colored  robes; 
Arabs  wrapped  in  snowy-white  drapery, 
their  heads  bound  with  even  whiter 
turbans;  Cipayos  from  the  Indian  army 
with  European  uniforms,  and  on  their 
heads  the  helmet  encircled  by  the  folds 
of  the  silk  pagri  of  their  own  country. 

We  had  been  told  on  board  ship  that 
the  native  portion  of  the  town  was  the 
most  interesting.  It  is  more  than  a 
league  distant  from  the  other.  It  is 
very  curious,  with  its  open  cisterns, 
where  water  is  preserved  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  colony  for  seven 
years.  These  cisterns  are  prepared  for 
the  long  droughts  and  are  filled  in  a 
few  hours  by  the  tropical  rain.  But 
more  time  was  needed  to  see  all  this 
than  we  had  at  our  disposal,  so  we  de- 
cided to  see  what  was  nearest. 

We  entered  one  of  the  little  alleys 
that  led  from  the  plaza,  and  came  out 
in  the  camel  market  There  were  many 
animate,  perhaps  a  hundred,  kneeling 
until  the  goads  and  cries  of  their  mas- 
ters should  make  them  rise.  Arabs, 
Indians,  Somalis  and  negroes— «ome 
with  the  gestures  and  expressions  of 
monkeys,  others  serious  and  grave- 
were  buying  and  selling.  They  were 
closely  examining  the  animals,  mount- 
ing them  and  trying  their  paces. 

Presently  we  returned  to  the  plaza, 
and  went  into  several  shops.  We  saw 
bronzes,  silks,  tiger  skins,  antelopes' 
horns,  sandalwood  boxes,  elbony  walk- 
ing sticks— in  fact  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  the  seaports  of  the  extreme 


orient  from  Port  Said  to  Japan.  At 
the  last  moment  In  order  that  we 
might  take  away  some  souvenir, 
we  entered  a  photographer's  to 
buy  some  views.  The  room  was 
square,  with  two  doors,  through 
one  of  which  we  entered;  the  other, 
with  colored  glass  in  the  upper  part 
was  partly  open  and  led  into  the  gal- 
lery. There  were  many  views  of  the 
town  fastened  upon  the  walls,  as  weH 
as  photographs  of  Arabs  and  natives. 
The  only  furnishing  was  a  round  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  with 
a  red  cloth  and  heaped  with  photo- 
graphs. On  either  side  of  the  table  an 
old  man  and  a  youth  were  placing  the 
photographs  in  large  portfolios  of  black 
cardboard.  Upon  seeing  us  they 
bowed  reverentially,  and  laid  their 
portfolios  on  the  fioor  for  want  of  a 
better  place  to  put  them.  The  object  of 
our  visit  was  taken  for  granted,  be- 
cause, without  giving  us  time  to  speak, 
the  old  man  began  to  show  us  photo- 
graphs from  the  table.  We  selected  a 
few,  and  asked,  in  Bngllsh,  how  much 
they  were  worth.  The  old  man  an- 
swered in  Bngllsh,  but  with  as  bad  an 
accent  as  our  own. 

One  of  the  photographs  that  we  had 
chosen  had  the  margin  slightly  torn. 
The  old  man  observed  this  and  turned 
his  head  to  look  for  the  boy,  but  he  was 
not  there. 

"Simon,"  he  said.    The  boy  came  in, 

"Busoa  la  otra  oomo  ^to,  p  trae  las 
tijerasr  ("Look  for  another  like  this, 
and  bring  the  scissors.") 

He  said  this  as  I  have  written  tt  in 
perfectly  clear  Spanish,  without  the 
slightest  foreign  accent 

We  looked  at  one  another.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  strange  impression  our 
language,  spoken  by  that  old  man,  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  produced  upon  me 
in  that  little  shop,  in  this  corner  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

"Are  you  a  Spaniard?"  I  asked  him. 

He  seemed  almost  as  surprised  as  we. 
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Visits  from  his  conntrymen  could  not 
have  been  frequent 

"I,  no  air,"  he  answered;  "my  ances- 
tors were." 

"And  have  you  never  been  there  in 
that  land?' 

"No,  sir;  it  would  cost  too  much,  and 
besides,  why  should  I  go?  All  my  peo- 
ple left  there." 

The  old  man  grew  very  animated  in 
talking.  He  looked  down  at  the  table, 
then,  glancing  up  at  me  with  a  sad 
smile,  said: 

"In  the  four  hundred  years  that  have 
passed  since  we  left  Spain,  what  re- 
membrance remains  for  us?' 

Then  I  realized  that  there  stood  be- 
fore me  a  descendant  of  the  Jews  who 
had  left  Bpain  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Poor  creatures!  Driven  from  their 
country  like  dogs,  they  cherished  no 
animosity,  but  faithfully  preserved 
their  language  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, as  a  living  testimony  of  their 
origin  and  sad  history.  The  ancestors 
of  this  old  man  had  journeyed  from 
town  to  town  many,  many  years  ago, 
and  finally  reached  the  coast  of  Aden, 
a  hundred  times  more  dreary  and  bar- 
ren than  it  is  to-day.  They  rested  from 
that  journey,  which  must,  indeed,  have 
been  wearisome,  when  rest  in  this  deso- 
late spot  seemed  desirable.  He  told 
us  that  there  were  many  Jewish  fami- 
lies in  Aden,  but  that  they  were  not 
all  Spanish  Jews;  that  the  latter  formed 
something  like  an  aristocracy,  that  they 
scorned  all  intimacy  with  the  other 
Jews,  with  whom  they  rarely  intermar- 
ried. There  were  many  rich  and  poor 
among  them,  but  all  preserved  with 
equal  aifectlon  the  mother  tongue,  and 
taught  it  to  their  children,  desirous  that 
they  should  speak  it  better  than  any 
other.  In  Spanish  they  recited  their 
prayers  in  the  Synagogue,  and  in  Span- 
ish they  studied  the  Talmud  and  the 
Bible.  And  these  people  were  not  in 
Aden  alone.  He  knew  Spanish  Jews 
In  the  interior;  he  had  word  of  others 


who  live^  in  Suez,  in  Cairo,  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt  and  in  Burope.  He 
knew  that  they  formed  a  race  within  a 
race  and  that  Spanish  waa  their  own 
language,  wherever  they  were. 

The  old  man  went  on  to  tell  us  that 
he  had  a  nephew  named  Reuben  Ba- 
ena,  like  himself,  who  had  travelled 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  and 
(had  everywhere  met  with  a  kind  re- 
ception and  protection  from  the  Span- 
ish Jews.  The  nephew  had  written 
lately  that  he  was  going  to  be  married* 
in  Damieta,  to  a  Jewess,  Spanish,  of 
course,  and  there  was  the  letter  itself, 
written  in  Castllian,  but  with  Hebrew 
characters  which  we  could  not  under- 
stand; a  misfortune,  surely,  because  his 
nephew  wrote  so  well. 

The  old  man  spoke  clearly,  with  ani- 
mation, yet  without  haste.  One  could 
see  that  he  was  plealsed  to  tell  his  story. 
The  boy  listened  smilingly,  looking 
from  one  to  another,  as  if  proud  of  the 
attention  with  which  strangers  listened 
to  his  father.  He  also  spoke  the  Span- 
ish language,  so  strange  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  was  bom. 

I  have  tried  many  times  to  remember 
whether,  in  the  Castllian  spoken  by  the 
Jew  of  Aden,  there  were  obsolete  words 
or  ancient  phrases,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  recall  a  phrase  that  he 
used.  At  the  time  I  thought  only  of 
listening  to  him.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
had  before  me,  alive  and  speaking,  a 
contemporary  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella—one of  the  men  who  had  heard 
the  nevrs  of  the  capture  of  Granada, 
and  who  had  seen  Torquemada  come 
out  of  the  council  chamber,  and  had 
heard  from  tiie  lips  of  the  town-crier 
the  decree  of  expulsion.  In  speaking 
of  his  language,  his  race,  and  of  the 
fatherland  no  longer  his,  his  words 
were  so  full  of  deep  feeling,  his  atti- 
tude so  noble,  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  efface  the  image  of  that  old 
man  from  my  mind.  With  his  white 
beard,  his  regular  features,  his  spark- 
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lln^  eyes,  wrapped  In  his  long,  dark 
rot)e,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the 
table,  while  with  the  other  he  empha- 
sized his  words,  he  was,  indeed,  a 
striking  figure.  We  should  have  re- 
mained a  long  time  listening  to  him  If 
we  had  not  heard  a  whistle  which  was 
repeated,  at  intervals,  three  or  four 
times. 

"The  steamer!  Suppose  the  captain 
should  start  without  us!*' 

We  seissed  our  photographs,  shook 
hands  with  the  old  man  and  started. 
The  Jews  followed  us  to  the  doorway 
to  say  good-bye.  We  stopped  a  coach 
and  got  in.  The  horse  started  oif  at 
full  gallop.  I  looked  back;  the  old 
man  and  the  boy  had  raised  the  awning 
that  hung  before  the  door,  and,  with 
their  hands  shading  their  eyes  from 
the  dazzling  sunlight,  they  watched  us 
go  away. 

IV. 

We  did  not  go  back  to  the  same 
wharf  where  we  disembarked.  A  short 
distance  from  the  plaza,  the  carriage 
drew  up  at  a  little  covered  wharf,  where 
a  number  of  small  boats  were  tied.  A 
policeman  pointed  out  the  one  we  were 
to  take.  We  hurriedly  stepped  into  the 
boat,  and  four  little  negroes— exactly 
like  the  ones  who  brought  us  ashore- 
pushed  off  with  one  vigorous  shove, 
and,  with  the  same  chant  began  to 
row  swiftly  and  lightly  through  that 
oven-like  heat 

In  the  distance,  great  rings  of  smoke 
gushed  from  the  smoke-stack  of  the 
steamer.  The  junks,  towed  by  the 
rowers,  were  leaving  the  ships.  The 
launches  with  the  vendors  on  board 
were  going  back  to  shore.  Should  we 
be  there  in  time?  About  half  way  we 
met  a  boat  in  which  an  Arab  was 
standing.  He  wore  the  garb  of  one  In 
command— a  costume  to  be  seen  In 
every  picture  in  which  Arabs  appear. 
His  boat  drew  near  to  ours,  and  he 


said  something  to  the  men  which  we 
did  not  understand.  Presently  he  said 
to  us,  in  Bnglish: 

"Quick,  Quidt!" 

The  oars  moved  more  quickly,  and,  in 
order  to  animate  the  rowers,  we  offered 
to  add  two  shillings  to  their  fee.  The 
boat  seemed  to  double  its  speed. 

Now  there  were  to  be  seen,  dose  be- 
side the  steamer,  only  the  canoes  of  the 
divers,  who  were  still  shouting  and 
throwing  themselves  into  the  water. 
Land  was  now  far  away.  We  could 
hear  the  noise  of  the  steam-engine  and 
the  datter  of  the  chain  as  it  was  drawn 
through  the  hawse-holes,  the  jerks  that 
were  given  to  free  it  from  a  knot  in 
the  links.  They  must  have  seen  us.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  could  leave 
us;  yet  in  spite  of  everything,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  should  never  get  there.  We 
shouted  repeatedly  to  the  negriUii: 
"Quick,  quick!" 

"Quick,  qui<*!"  they  repeated,  laugh- 
ing and  showing  their  white  teeth. 

The  starboard  anchor,  the  one  that 
we  could  see,  left  the  water.  The  en- 
gine gave  a  few  more  puffs  and 
stopped.  The  steamer  was  about  to 
start  But  we  were  already  close  at 
hand.  The  passengers,  leaning  over 
the  rail  under  the  great  canvas  awn- 
ing, saw  us. 

The  captain  was  on  the  bridge  giving 
orders.  He  looked  towards  us  and 
recognized  us.  We  understood  by  his 
gestures  that  he  was  waiting  for  us 
alone.  The  propeller  had  not  begun  to 
turn.  We  passed  close  under  the  bow. 
On  tBe  port  side,  where  the  ladder  hangs, 
there  were  thirty  or  forty  boats,  junks 
and  canoes  crowded  against  the  ship's 
side  and  In  them  vendors  of  a  thou- 
sand different  articles  were  trying  to 
make  one  more  sale.  They  shouted 
prices,  and  heaven  only  knows  what 
other  words.  In  every  known  tongue. 
The  rowers  opened  a  passage  as  best 
they  could,  among  that  mass  of  boats, 
and  we  reached  the  ladder.     We  had 
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scarcely  set  foot  upon  It  when  the  sail- 
ors began  to  hoist  it.  The  bell  rang, 
the  propeller  churned  the  water  with 
its  blades,  and  the  steamer  began  to 
move. 

The  ladder  was  up,  but  there  still 
remained  on  board  two  little  lads  oifer- 
ing  shells  and  bits  of  marble  for  sale. 
A  sailor  walked  towards  them,  but  be- 
fore he  could  reach  them  they  threw 
their  wares  into  one  of  the  boats,  and 
flung  themselves,  headfirst,  into  the 
water.  The  steamer  turned  completely 
around,  her  bow  towards  the  south, 
passing,  with  this  movement,  very  near 
a  canoe  in  which  a  little  negro  was 
seated.  The  fragile  boat  was  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool  made  by  the  propel- 
ler. The  boy  had  time  to  throw  himself 
faito  the  water,  and,  with  a  few  strokes, 
was  out  of  the  radius  of  attraction.  He 
climbed  into  the  nearest  boat  The 
piece  of  wood  that  had  been  his  canoe 

Xa  Espana  Modama. 


Struck  one  of  the  blades  of  the  propel- 
ler and  was  cut  directly  in  two;  the 
fragments,  shortly  after,  were  to  be 
seen  on  each  side  of  the  steamer. 


The  coast  was  growing  distant  At 
first  we  saw  the  houses  less  distinctly; 
then  the  town  seemed  like  a  great 
white  blotch.  The  forts,  the  barracks 
that  overlooked  the  sea,  white  against 
the  rosy-tinted  background  of  the 
mountain,  were  fast  fading  into  dim- 
ness. Once  outside  the  bay,  the  two 
points  that  formed  it  seemed  to  be 
united.  Finally,  they,  too,  disappeared 
in  the  distance. 

Aden,  its  bay,  its  little  negroes,  its 
canoes,  its  Indians  and  Arabs,  became 
a  meihory,  and  in  it  as  the  principal 
figure,  I  saw  Reuben  Baena,  speaking 
of  what  was  for  him  his  country. 

Rafael  Farias, 


SCIENCE  AND  PROVIDENCE. 


The  position  in  which  Christian 
thought  finds  itself  at  the  present  time 
is,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  that 
In  which  it  found  itself  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  Christian  antiquity.  When 
the  new  faith  first  emerged  from  the 
Jewish  home  in  which  it  was  bom  and 
came  out  upon  the  field  of  the  pagan 
world,  it  not  only  found  certain  schools 
of  philosophy,  but  what  is  wider  and 
vaguer  than  any  philosophy,  what  is 
partly  its  cause  and  partly  its  effect  a 
certain  popular  way  of  looking  at 
things,  a  common  order  of  thought  al- 
ready in  possession.  The  Gospel  in 
itself  was  a  simple  enough  matter.  The 
heart  and  drift  of  it  were  simply  that 
**God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself;"  but  around  this 
central  message  there  shone  more  dim- 


ly a  halo  of  other  truths,  a  certain  back- 
ground of  principlps  relating    to    the 
Divine  nature  and  government  to  sin, 
and  redemption,  and  Judgment,  a  Chris- 
tian view  of  God  and  the  world  and  the 
soul,  which  were  all  implied  in  that 
central  message,  and  which.  In  many 
respects,   were  In  collision  with   that 
common  element  in  ancient  thought  of 
which  we  have  spoken.    Hence,  as  soon 
as  the  Gospel  came  out  into  the  open, 
there  arose  that  vast  and  obscure  tur^ 
moil  of  thought  which  we  find  in  the 
gnostic  controversies  of  the  first  cen- 
turies.   Gnosticism,   to  use   Harnack's 
phrase,  was  "an  acute  s 
Christianity;"  that  is  to 
thoroughgoing  attempt  o 
these  early  thinkers  to  g 
In  Christ  which  they  posi 
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pagan  stem,  to  equate  the  Ooapel  with 
WtHtamehammgei^  largely  alien  to  H. 
Hence  arose  those  bizarre  and  fantastic 
cosmologies  with  which  the  student  of 
early  chnrch  history  is  familiar,  and 
which  it  seems  so  incredible  that  any 
reasonable  being  conld  haye  believed 
as  a  rational  explanation  of  the  great 
and  awful  problems  of  human  life  and 
destiny. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  than 
the  fact  that  in  these  obscure  and 
grotesque  controversies  a  life  and  death 
battle  for  the  Christian  faith  was  being 
stubbornly  fought  out,  and  that  this 
battle  had  to  be  fought  through  before 
that  faith  could  win  its  way  to  world- 
dominion.  The  conflict  was  inevitable 
and  irrepressible.  Ohristianity,  alike 
In  its  central  €k>spel  and  in  its' world- 
view,  must  come  to  terms  with  Hellen- 
ism, must  do  it  Justice  where  it  was 
true,  and  deny  and  supplant  and  de^ 
stroy  it  where  it  was  false;  and,  pend- 
ing that  settlement,  it  must  find  itself 
hampered  and  arrested  at  every  turn, 
chilled  in  its  missionary  seal,  crij^led 
in  its  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and 
thwarted  in  its  endeavor  to  moralise 
the  civilization  around  it,  according  to 
the  mind  of  its  Founder.  So,  in  our 
day,  Christianity  has  found  itself  face 
to  face  with  a  new  order  of  thought 
with  which,  in  eome  fashion  or  other, 
it  must  come  to  terms,  if  its  aim  of 
world-conquest  is  to  be  realised.  For 
Hellenism  we  must  read  Natural  Sci- 
ence, and  the  great  p^iumbra  of  quasi- 
sclentiflc  and  popular  ideas  that  she 
brings  in  her  train.  The  position  of 
science  is  incomparably  stronger  than 
that  of  the  medley  of  philosophies  and 
beliefs  that  early  Ohristianity  had  to 
encounter.  No  educated  man  doubts 
the  solidity  and  permanence  of  her  con- 
tribution to  human  thought  But  sci- 
ence, too,  like  the  ancient  philosophy, 
brings  with  all  her  light  a  great  penum- 
bra of  popular  conceptions,  which, 
at  first  toucli,  seem  wholly  alien  to  the 


Christian  idea.  In  the  "psychological 
<dlmate*'  of  this  quasi-sdence,  Chrlsti-. 
anity  seems  an  exotic,  or,  as  Professor 
Hermann  has  more  bluntly  pot  it:  "In 
our  modem  world  Christianity  is  an 
alien.'*  Until  t!his  period  shall  have 
been  closed  and  this  difference  tran- 
scended, the  aggressive  force  of  Chria- 
tianity,  as  in  the  first  centuries,  wUl 
ibe  crippled  and  hampered  at  every 
turn.  It  is  this  sense  of  strain,  of  di- 
vision between  the  mind  and  heart,  that 
lies  behind  the  steady  flow  of  polemi- 
cal and  eirenical  worlcs  from  either 
side,  but  it  lies  also  behind  many  an 
individual  and  social  problem  that 
seems  remote  enough  from  the  dim 
flelds  of  speculation. 

This  article  is  an  endeavor  to  con- 
tribute certain  suggestions  towards 
a  solution  of  one  of  the  central 
problems— the  rec<mciliation  of  the 
scientiflc  conception  of  the  w<^ld 
as  a  reign  of  law,  and  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  it  as  a  realm  of  Di- 
vine Pr(>vidence.  The  man  who  is 
brought  up  in  the  scientiflc  view  of  the 
world  finds  in  it  a  vast  system  of  phe- 
nomena, which  recur  or  vary  according 
to  uniform  law.  Step  by  step  science 
has  pushed  her  vedettes  from  one 
sphere  of  phenomena  to  another,  from 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  tiie 
organic  to  the  sociological,  until  now 
she  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  this  uniform  reign  of  law 
within  all  the  lower  range  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  to  have  established  a 
presumption,  amounting  well-nigh  to 
certainty,  of  its  reign  also  within  the 
higher  spheres  of  society  and  history. 

Waiving  altogether,  as  we  may  well 
do  in  the  meantime,  the  question  of  her 
success  in  this  latter  endeavor,  we  must 
recognize  that  at  first  sight  the  demcm- 
stratlon  of  the  reign  of  law  in  nature 
seems  to  conflict  with  that  view  of  the 
world  which  we  derive  from  the  ReveU 
ation  which  culminates  in  Christ  If 
we  take  a  man  who  has  been    living 
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purely  in  the  world  of  sdentlflc  ideaa 
and  transport  blm  into  the  world  of 
tSionght  of  revealed  religion,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  he  shows  signs  of  surprise 
and  of  revolt  He  has  changed  his 
"psychological  idimate."  He  has  been 
living  in  a  world  of  uniformities,  of 
measured  spaces  and  forces  and  times, 
a  world  of  which  the  central  principle 
seems  to  be  its  own  consistent  action; 
and  the  world  into  which  Revelation 
would  bring  him  seems  to  be  ruled  by 
radically  different  principles.  For, 
from  start  to  finish,  'there  can  really  be 
no  douBt  as  to  the  teaching  of  Revela- 
tion. In  the  clearest  and  most  memor- 
aible  fashion,  it  proclaims  that  God's 
providence  controls  in  their  own  inter- 
est whatsoever  happens  to  His  chil- 
dren. If  you  try  to  take  this  faith  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Hebrew  religion 
becomes  a  mere  ruin.  Take  the 
Psalmists:  what  can  shake  their  con- 
viction that  the  whole  power  of  God  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  solitary  faithful 
Spirit,  for  protection,  discipline  and 
salvation;  what  can  match  their  mag- 
nificent confidence  in  God  as  the  Shep- 
herd, the  Fortress,  and  the  Refuge  of 
the  soul?  All  the  histories  in  like  man- 
ner are  based  on  this  theory  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  gigantic  spiritual 
achievement  of  prophecy  is  undertaken 
and  carried  through  In  the  strength  of 
this  faith,  and  when  we  come  to  the 
climax  of  Revelation  we  find  this  prin- 
ciple expressed  with  a  clearness  which 
cannot  be  increased.  "Be  not  anxious 
for  the  morrow,"  said  Jesus,  "for  your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things."  Nor  does  any 
one  of  the  apostles  ever  dream  of  mov- 
ing from  this  ancient  standpoint 

Further,  this  faith  in  the  detailed  and 
individual  care  of  a  Heavenly  Father 
who  adjusts  the  fortunes  of  His  chil- 
dren to  their  true  needs,  is  not  ex- 
pressed simply  in  isolated  passages, 
which  can  be  questioned  as  conceivably 
spurious,  or,  if  accepted,  can  be  dis- 


solved away  into  poetic  metaphors. 
The  whole  conception  of  the  Christian 
character  is  based  upon  faith  in  this 
principle— its  courage,  self-devotion, 
confidence  and  calm.  If  the  Heavenly 
Father  in  truth  cares  for  his  children, 
these  virtues  are  rational;  but  if  this 
be  a  dream,  then  these  virtues,  losing 
their  rational  root  become  mere  fading 
fiowers  in  a  dhill  and  sterile  world. 
The  house  of  glass  is  broken  and  the 
fading  of  the  lovely  hues  and  graceful 
forms  of  the  tropical  exotics  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  "Be  not  anxious  for 
the  morrow,"  said  Jesus,  "for  your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things."  That  is  a  view 
that  hangs  together  well.  But  if  it 
reads:  "Be  not  anxious  for  the  mor- 
row, for  natural  law  will  maintain  its 
unvarying  course,"  that  is  another  mat- 
ter. If  my  fortunes  are  to  be  deter- 
mined simply  by  the  laws  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  natural  selection,  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  why  should 
I  not  be  anxious?  The  more  anxious 
I  am  the  better. 

Some  years  ago  the  present  writer 
rememfbers  reading  a  letter  relating  to 
the  death  of  a  friend  who  had  perished 
in  the  wreck  of  an  ocean  liner  which 
had  gone  ashore  on  the  Spanish  coast 
The  writer  of  the  letter,  in  referring  to 
his  friend,  rightly,  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  her  death  was  the  Will  of  God, 
and  was  therefore  best  for  her.  A 
scientific  writer,  looking  at  the  same 
event  might  have  viewed  it  as  part 
of  an  immense  context  of  phenomena. 
He  would  have  taken  the  proximate 
causes-^the  strong  shoreward  current 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  mists  that 
at  that  season  envelop  sea  and  land, 
the  defiection  of  the  compass,  perhaps, 
caused  by  the  geological  composition 
of  the  Finisterre  Rocks,  and  so  on. 
He  would  have  shown  that  these  again 
had  their  antecedents,  climatic,  geolog- 
ical, chemical,  and  so  on,  and    these 
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again  their  antecedents,  reaching  back 
ttirongh  the  ages.  He  would  have 
shown  farther  that  these  proximate 
canses  must  also  have  their  conse- 
quents, and  these  again  their  conse- 
quents, and  so  forward  throughout  the 
future.  He  would  have  shown  us,  in 
short,  a  great  system  of  things  reach- 
ing onward  from  the  primordial  fire- 
mist  to  the  ultimate  crack  of  doom, 
and  maintained  that  to  alter  any  one 
part  would  be  to  alter  the  whole,  and 
then  would  have  turned  on  us  trium- 
phantly and  asked  us  if  we  actually 
believed  that  all  this  vast  process  was 
set  in  motion  to  drown  a  particular  per- 
son on  a  particular  day  for  her  own 
good.  The  difficulty  certainly  seems  a 
serious  one,  and  as  long  as  we  stand 
by  the  barely  positlvist  view  of  sci- 
ence and  the  barely  Individualist  view 
of  religion,  it  would  seem  to  be  insolu- 
ble so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned. 
(But  in  stating  these  limitations  we 
have  already  indicated  the  lines  of  a 
solution.  It  has  become  impossible 
for  science  to  remain  at  the  purely  posi- 
tive standpoint;  and  evangelical  relig- 
ion has,  in  like  manner,  outgrown  the 
excessive  individualism  which  for  a 
time  characterized  it 

Take  first  the  drift  in  science.  The 
whole  conception  of  evolution  is  teleo- 
logical.  There  is  an  Interesting  passage 
in  Mr.  Darwin's  "Life"  where  this  point 
is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  him  in 
a  letter  to  Professor  Asa  Gray,  thank- 
ing him  for  an  article  written  in  Na- 
ture, June  4,  1874.  "What  you  say 
about  Teleology,"  he  writes,  "pleases 
me  especially,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
one  else  has  ever  noticed  the  point.  I 
have  always  said  you  were  the  man  to 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head."  The  passage 
referred  to  In  Professor  Gray's  paper  is 
thus  given:— "Let  us  recognize  Dar- 
win's great  service  to  natural  science  in 
bringing  back  to  it  teleology,  so  that, 
instead  of  morphology  versus  teleology, 
we  shall  have  morphology  wedded  to 


teleology."  In  the  same  strahi  Profes- 
sor Huxley  wrote:  "Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  service  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  rendered  to  the  philosophy  of  bi- 
ology is  the  reconciliation  of  morphol- 
ogy and  teleology,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  facts  of  both  which  his  views 
offer.  The  teleology  which  supposes 
that  the  eye,  such  as  we  see  it  in  man 
or  in  one  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  was 
made  in  the  precise  structure  it  exhib- 
its, for  the  purpose  of  enaibling  the 
animal  which  possesses  it  to  see,  has 
undoubtedly  received  its  death-blow. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  wider  teleology, 
whicfi  is  not  touched  by  the  doctrine  (A 
evolution,  but  is  actually  based  upon 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  evolu- 
tion."   ("Darwiniana,"  p.  110.) 

Waiving,  as  outside  our  immediate 
purpose,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
concession  as  to  the  wider  teleology 
does  not  Involve  the  narrower  teleol- 
ogy, and  noting  also    that    Professor 
Huxley  declares  himself  unable  to  say 
what  the  Tc\os    Is  on  which  the  hidden 
purpose  is  moving  along  all  the  myriad 
lines  of  natural  process,  we  must  em- 
phasize the  vital  fact,  which  Is  that 
here  the  transition  is  made  from  the 
positive  to  the  teleological  standpoint, 
from  one  world  view  to  another.     The 
further  transitions  from  TcXo?  to  pur- 
pose, and  from  purpose  to  mind,  and 
from  mind  to  personality,  as  the  ground 
of  nature,  are  not,   I  think,   by  any 
means  so  serious  as  the  step  thus  al- 
ready taken.    But  having  thus  granted 
that  all  evolutionary  process  converges 
upon    some  TcXo?,    we    cannot    arbi- 
trarily arrest  the  further  Inquiry  as  to 
the  nature  of  this   TcXo?.    It  is  clear 
that  by  thus  granting  that  evolution 
has  a  TcXo?,  we  are  committed  to  the 
further  position  that  this  TcXog,  in  its 
perfection,  cannot  lie  In  the  earlier,  but 
in  the  later,  stages  of  that  evolution.  If 
we  make  a  series    of    cross    sections 
through  the  history  of  nature  and  hu- 
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man  life,  we  find  first  a  time 
when  there  was  nothing  but  the  inor- 
ganic, then  we  find  later  the  organic 
world  arising  within  the  inorganic. 
Using  the  Tc\os  ^  o°^  criterion,  we 
eay  fhat  relatively  to  it  the  organic  is 
higher  than  the  inorganic  realm.  Later 
we  make  another  cross-section,  and  we 
find  that  within  the  organic  there  has 
appeared  the  conscious,  and,  later  still, 
the  human.  Henceforward  we  find 
the  central  interest  of  the  story  turn- 
ing on  the  fortunes  of  human  society, 
the  evolution  of  the  social  organism, 
the  last  and  highest  result  of  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  evolution  this 
associated  human  life  is  higher  than 
the  astronomical  forces  which  regulat- 
ed the  cohering  of  the  fire-mist,  higher 
than  the  physical  and  chemical  forces 
which  regulated  the  shaping  of  our 
planet  higher  thkn  the  life  forces  of 
the  unconscious  living  world,  higher 
than  the  forces  which  impelled  the  sen- 
tient but  irrational  world  along  its  as- 
tonishing course  of  development  until 
man  appeared  in  the  arena.  The  fam- 
ily, the  tribe,  the  nation,  mark  ascend- 
ing grades  of  the  same  immense  pro- 
cess, and  already  the  signs  of  a  new 
and  wider  organization  of  human  soci- 
ety may  be  discerned  by  the  thorough- 
going evolutionist.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
conceivable  hypothesis  that  all  this 
vast  process  of  evolution  is  a  mere 
bye-product  of  the  play  of  the 
inorganic  forces,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  last  and  highest  result 
of  time  will  be  annihilated  by  some 
cosmic  catastrophe,  or  will  gradually 
wither  away  and  die  beneath  the 
steady  pressure  of  an  alien  environ- 
ment, and  the  universe  return  once 
more  to  the  point  from  which  it  began; 
but  in  so  far  as  we  accept  such  conclu- 
sions we  cease  to  be  evolutionists,  and 
practically  forsake  the  standpoint  of 
teleology. 

Rejecting  such  an  anti-climax,  we 
are  left  with  some  form  of  human  soci- 


ety as  the  goal  of  evolution.  If  it  be 
objected  that  this  conclusion  is  wider 
than  the  facts  and  the  method  warrant 
us  in  assuming,  that  there  may  be 
something  higher  than  any  form  of  hu- 
man society  which  we  can  picture,  we 
can,  at  least,  say  this,  that  such  a  con- 
ception is  the  very  highest  and  truest 
that  from  the  human  standpoint  we  can 
frame,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
ideal  TcA.os»  it  must  include  and  con- 
serve all  that  Is  highest  in  human  soci- 
ety, as  every  existing  human  society 
includes  and  c(Miserves  the  subordinate 
realms  of  the  Inorganic,  organic  and 
conscious  worlds  out  of  which  it  came. 
We  must  think  of  the  goal  of  evolution, 
if  we  think  of  it  at  all,  in  such  t^rms, 
for  they  are  nearer  the  truth  than  any 
other  that  we  can  choose.  We  can  say 
further  that  they  are  nearer  the  truth 
and  will  lead  us  less  astray  than  would 
silence  and  the  arrest  of  thought 

But  if  this  be  so,  if  there  Is  a  real 
climax  to  the  long  history  of  nature, 
then  it  surely  must  needs  be  that  no 
part  of  the  long  chain  of  process  which 
leads  to  this  consummation  can  be  with- 
out meaning.  Logical  coherence  com- 
pels us  to  suppose  that  the  whole  nat- 
ural order  is  an  immense  system  of 
final  causes,  converging  at  last  upon 
one  supreme  TcA.o«,  the  "one  far-off 
Divine  event  to  which  the  whole  crea- 
tion moves."  It  is  towards  this  end 
that  law  must  be  working,  the  ocean 
currents  fiowing,  the  mists  rising  and 
falling,  the  strata  being  piled  moun- 
tains high,  and  human  life  being  lav- 
ished by  land  and  sea.  All  roads  of 
nature  at  last  converge  upon  some 
mother  city  of  man. 

But  is  this  version  of  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  reign  of  law  In  radi- 
cal antagonism  with  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world?  If  the  argument 
hitherto  has  been  a  sound  one,  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  in  profound  harmony  • 
with  it  If  it  is  true  that  science  has 
advanced  from  the  positive  to  the  tele- 
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ological  standpoint.  It  Is  true  also  that 
the  advance  of  Biblical  theology  has 
carried  religious  thought  beyond  the 
narrower  individualism  in  which  It 
was  bound,  and  has  given  it  a  vaster 
horizon  and  a  larger  hope.  The  (Gospels 
also  teach  us  that  all  God's  individual 
providences  converge  upon  a  universal 
end,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
most  perfect  form  of  society,  a  union 
of  God  and  humanity  in  the  "Kingdom 
of  God." 

It  is  true  that  the  goal  of  the  world 
process  which  science  dimly  forecasts, 
is  a  narrower  synthesis  than  the 
great  synthesis  of  God  and  hu- 
manity of  the  Christian  faith;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  is  only  what  we 
might  have  expected;  there  is  no  real 
contradiction;  the  less  runs  out  into  the 
greater,  the  greater  includes  the  less. 
Moreover,  Just  as  the  Tc\oc  of  science 
will  cast  light  on  all  the  steps  whereby 
it  has  been  attained,  just  as  the 
"wider"  will  include  and  explain  the 
"narrower  teleology,"  so  in  revealed 
religion  the  "one  far-off  divine  event" 
casts  light  on  all  the  ways  of  God's 
Pro«vidence  with  individual  men.  Scrip 
ture,  with  all  its  daring  claim  that  the 
world  is  made  for  the  believing  soul, 
never  suffers  ue  for  long  to  forget  that 
the  soul  is  made  to  find  its  true  life 
only  in  something  greater  than  itself. 
Throughout  all  its  course,  "we  hear  the 
mighty  waters  rolling  evermore."  We 
eee  behind  Patriarch  and  Psalmist  and 
Prophet  the  history  of  redemjitlon 
sweeping  onwards  to  its  hidden  goal. 
Then  comes  the  time  when  the  Tc\o9 
of  all  God's  individual  providences  is 
made  clear  in  Jesus  Christ  "Now 
after  that  John  was  delivered  up  Jesus 
came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  Gos- 
I)el  of  God,  and  saying,  'The  time  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand:  repent  ye,  and  belierve  in  the 
Gospel.'  "  Prom  that  day,  as  before  it, 
the  rationale  of  all  God's  ways  with 
His  children  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


All  privileges  are  given  with  a  view  to 
service.  Daily  bread  is  given  that  the 
Kingdom  may  come.  The  narrower 
runs  out  into  the  wider  teleology. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some,  from  the 
•religious  side,  that  to  bring  in  this  ul- 
terior aim  is  to  mar  the  relation  be- 
tween the  eoul  and  God.  If  the 
Father,  it  may  be  said,  love  not 
the  child  for  his  own  sake,  how 
can  He  expect  the  child  to  love 
Him  for  His?  If  God,  in  aU  His  deal- 
ings with  me,  is  thinking  of  some  ser- 
vice which  he  wtehes  to  get  out  of  me 
for  humanity,  does  this  not  spoil  the 
whole  filial  relation?  Such  an  Objection 
can  have  force  only  for  one  who  does 
not  adequately  realise  the  solidarity 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  As  if  I  could 
have  any  true  good  apart  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God!  As  if  anything  that 
injured  its  true  interests  did  not  in  the 
long  run  injure  mine!  As  if  anything 
that  aided  it  did  not  in  the  long  run, 
minister  to  my  highest  good!  What- 
ever touches  that  city  touches  the 
Christian  man,  for  he  shall  live  in  it  he 
shall  walk  its  strets.  Bven  now  he  in- 
habits it  and  shares  its  fortunes  mili- 
tant, as  he  shall  share  them  at  the  last 
triumphant  The  converse  is  equally 
true  and  hardly  less  important  In 
caring  for  me  God  cares  for  His  King- 
dom. Cheapen  the  individual  soul, 
make  light  of  its  wants,  its  value,  its 
I>ossibilities,  and  you  cheapen  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  An  aggregate  of 
ciphers,  no  matter  how  huge,  will  never 
amount  to  more.  The  aggregate  varies 
with  the  value  of  the  units. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  apparent  an- 
tithesis between  the  religious  and  the 
scientific  views  of  the  world  with  which 
we  began,  we  find  that  both,  when 
rightly  regarded,  converge  upon  a  great 
world-end  of  a  social  order.  If  the 
ends,  then,  of  the  two  Weltansdhauungen 
tend  to  identity,  can  there  be  any  real 
contradiction  between  the  means?  Is 
it  not  more  probable  that  the  apparent 
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dlBCords  between  the  sclentiflc  and  the 
religious  explanations  of  any  given  fact 
arise  from  the  very  different  point  of 
view  from  which  that  fact  is  regarded, 
rather  than  from  any  vital  contradic- 
tion of  principle.  It  is  not  contended 
that  the  solution  suggested  here  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  supplement  from 
other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 

Tbt  Oontampomiy  B«Ttow. 


tion,  nor  even  that  with  these  aids  all 
difficulties  are  fully  removed.  But  it 
is  maintained  that  the  introduction  into 
the  field  of  thought  of  the  principle  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  removes  many 
difficulties  and  takes  us  a  long  way  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  central  prob- 
lem. 

D(M?id  B.  Cairtu. 


ARUN  RAJ. 


It  was  the  birthday  of  Arun  Raj  (the 
Sun  of  the  State),  the  Rajah's  only  son 
and  heir.  He  was  four  years  old,  more 
or  less;  his  birthday  was  never  kept  on 
the  same  day,  or,  indeed,  in  the  same 
month,  two  years  following.  The  pro- 
pitious days  announced  by  the  Brah- 
mins had  to  ibe  considered  in  fixing  the 
date  of  his  birthday,  and  also  the  con- 
venience of  his  father,  the  Rajah.  This 
year  it  fell  in  the  middle  of  January; 
the  year  before  it  had  been  in  Novem- 
ber. No  one,  probably,  except  the 
Ranee,  his  mother,  remembered  now  in 
what  seaBon  the  first  birthday  of  all 
had  fallen,  irrespective,  for  once,  of  the 
Brahmins*  auspicious  dates  or  His 
Highness  the  Rajah's  pleasure. 

He  was  to  wear  a  voluminous  turban 
to-day,  like  the  men-folk,  instead  of  the 
old  and  dirty,  but  comfortable,  wad- 
ded nightcap  that  usually  covered  his 
little  black  head. 

There  was  to  be  a  d^rhar  in  the  great 
hall  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  the 
Thakore  g^itlemen  and  the  officials  of 
the  state  would  bring  tribute,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  income.  Their  offerings 
could  hardly  be  called  gifts,  as  they 
were  in  no  sense  voluntary.  The 
amount  of  every  man's  tribute  was 
fixed,  and  there  were  no  means  by 
which  the  offering  of  them  could  be 
avoided. 


It  was  a  year  of  famine  in  India,  and, 
though  men  did  not  actually  starve,  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States  there  was 
great  scarcity.  The  Rajah,  too,  had  re- 
turned to  his  state  only  a  few  weeks 
(before  and  had  received  the  offerings 
of  welcome  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  had  also  held  a  durhar  on 
his  own  acount  since  his  return,  at 
which  more  offerings  had  been  re- 
quired. It  was  whispered  about  in  the 
zenana,  and  openly  discussed  in  the 
city,  that  His  Highness  the  Rajah  in- 
tended to  pay  a  visit  to  Bogland  in  the 
coming  summer;  and  gold,  as  every  one 
knew,  melted  aiway  like  wax  before 
the  sun  in  that  far-off  mythical  coun- 
try of  the  English  sahibs.  For  what 
other  reason  had  the  salaries  been  aU 
cut  down  this  year  in  all  the  offices  of 
the  state,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity?  And 
was  there  not  a  notice  on  the  great 
iron  gate  of  the  palace  that  appoint- 
ments would  be  given  to  any  clerks 
who  should  be  willing  to  do  the  work 
of  two  men  for  the  pay  of  one?  At 
the  public  gardens,  too,  which  His 
Higlmess  the  Rajah  had  made,  there 
were  great  changes.  In  former  years 
he  had  always  paid  the  salaries  there 
himself,  and  his  money  had  supplied 
the  trees  and  plants  and  seeds,  and  the 
bullocks  for  the  drawing  of  water;  this 
year  he  had  made  a  contract  with  the 
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gardener,  who  was  to  pay  him  a  fixed 
sum  and  supply  everything  that  wttg 
needed  in  the  garden  himself  in  future, 
with  the  right  to  make  what  profit  he 
could  by  selling  the  flowers  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  grew  there. 

•Money  was  scarce  this  year  in  the  lit- 
tle kingdom  among  the  hills,  but  the 
treasury  was  accommodating,  and  for 
the  birthday-dur5ar  advanced  to  every 
man  the  required  tribute.  By  and  by 
the  treasury  would  repay  itself  out  of 
the  salaries  of  the  officials,  and  would 
send  soldiers  into  the  villages  of  the 
Thakores,  when  the  crops  were  ripe, 
to  sell  the  crops  of  those  who  had  not 
money  to  pay  the  debt  otherwise. 

In  the  evening  His  Highness  the 
Rajah  would  give  a  great  dinner  to 
some  five  or  six  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Up  in  the  zenana  the  Ranee  Sahib 
was  very  silent,  and  very  ill  to  please 
this  morning.  Her  baby  would  go 
down  into  the  great  hall  of  the  durbar, 
among  the  men,  where  no  woman  was 
ever  admitted.  He  would  be  brought 
back  to  her  in  the  evening,  no  doubt, 
and  would  sleep  in  his  little  swinging 
cot  by  her  side  all  night;  but  none  the 
less  it  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
that  would  by-and-by  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly separate  her  from  all  part  and 
lot  in  the  life  of  her  only  son.  He 
would  go  more  and  more  Into  the  world 
outside;  he  would  come  ever  less  and 
less  into  the  zenana;  all  his  joys  and 
pleasures  and  interests,  that  centred 
now  about  her,  would  lie  in  that  un- 
known outer  realm  where  she  could 
never  enter;  until  some  day  he  woul^l 
have  a  zenana  of  his  own,  and  only 
come  to  her  on  a  short  visit  of  cere- 
mony when  duty  and  respect  obliged 
him. 

They  dressed  the  little  chief  in  his 
handsome  gold-embroidered  coat,  and 
his  mother  folded  the  voluminous  tur- 
ban on  his  unwilling  little  head.  One 
of  her  women  carried  him  down  the 


narrow  private  staircase  to  the  Rajah's 
apartments,  and  handed  him  over  to 
hts  own  particular  attendant,  Piroojee, 
who  carried  him  down  to  the  hall  of 
the  durbar. 

The  Ranee  and  her  women  passed 
into  a  gallery  high  up  behind  curtains 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lofty  htll, 
where  they  could  look  down  through 
the  chinks  of  the  curtains  upon  the  pag- 
eant below.  The  Ranee,  huddled  in 
her  shabby  old  blanket,  haggard  and 
uncombed  and  unwashed  as  she  was 
on  her  bad  days,  leaned  on  the  balus- 
trade and  looked  down  upon  the  splen- 
did pillared  hall  and  the  great  wide 
arch  of  the  entrance.  Down  each  side 
of  the  hall  were  rows,  many  deep,  of 
gentlemen  Thakores,  friends  and  rela- 
tions and  vassals  of  His  Highness  the 
Rajah,  dressed  in  gorgeous  raiment 
with  swords  at  their  sides  that  clashed 
on  the  marble  floor  when  they  sat 
down,  and  sent  up  a  continuous  faint, 
musical  jangle  into  the  gallery,  as  their 
wearers  moved  about  in  their  places. 
Under  the  lofty  entrance  arch,  beyond 
the  pillars,  a  group  of  musicians  made 
noisy  music,  and  a  dancing-girl  sang 
in  a  droning,  monotonous  voice  and 
danced,  looking  like  a  brilliant  tinselled 
puppet  from  the  distance  of  the  bal- 
cony. At  the  end  of  the  hall  just  be- 
neath the  balcony,  a  broad  and  thick 
white-covered  mattress  was  spread, 
which  was  the  Rajah's  throne.  Here 
he  sat  with  his  little  son  beside  him. 

One  by  one  all  the  men  of  that  assem- 
blage came  up  to  the  throne  and  put 
the  money  of  their  tribute  into  the 
young  chiefs  tiny  hand,  until  there  was 
a  great  heap  of  gold  and  silver  coins  on 
the  mattress  beside  him,  and  his  little 
hand  grew  limp,  and  his  little  face  pale 
and  wearied  under  the  overshadowing 
turban. 

At  last  they  brought  him  back,  tired 
and  crying,  to  his  mother,  who  strained 
him  in  her  arms  with  a  passionate  ges- 
ture, as  of  one  who  has  recovered  a 
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lost  treasure,  and  carried  him  herself 
into  the  zenana. 

That  night  there  was  to  be  feasting 
on  the  broad  white  terrace  behind  the 
palace  that  overlooked  the  great  quad- 
rangle of  the  stables,  where  stood  the 
Bajah's  two  hundred  horses  in  a  row 
along  the  walls,  with  their  heels  fas- 
tened to  a  peg  in  the  ground,  as  the 
Indian  custom  is.  The  lamps  were  aU 
lighted  on  the  terrace.  There  were 
lamps  ell  along  the  balustrade,  high 
lamps  at  each  comer,  and  lamps  all 
round  the  pillars  of  the  veranda  that 
opened  upon  the  terrace.  The  canvas 
curtains  and  screens  that  surrounded 
and  shut  in  the  veranda  above  shone 
white  in  the  lamp-light 

Many  long  rows  of  tables  were  set 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  terrace  under 
the  dark  blue  roof  of  the  sky  in  the  stir- 
less  night;  tables  half  a  foot  high,  cov- 
ered down  all  their  lengths  with  white 
cloths.  On  each  side  of  the  tables  sat 
the  long  rows  of  the  Rajah's  guests, 
cross-legged,  in  their  long  white  tunics 
and  many-colored  turbans.  A  low  con- 
tinuous murmur  of  voices  floated  over 
them  as  they  sat  waiting  for  the  feast 
Then  a  long  flle  of  servants  came  swift- 
ly out  from  under  the  veranda;  upright 
long-limbed,  graceful  youths,  in  saf- 
fron-colored turbans,  and  long,  loose, 
saffron  tunics  reaching  below  the  knee, 
open  at  the  sides  and  bound  about  the 
waist  with  wide,  many-folded  sashes. 
Bvery  one  carried  on  his  head  a  large, 
round,  brass  tray  on  which  the  food 
was  set;  a  mound  of  rice  in  the  centre, 
and  round  it  a  circle  of  little  cup- 
shaped  dishes  made  of  leaves  sewn  to- 
gether, fllled  with  many  Idnds  of  cur- 
ries of  different  meats  and  vegetables, 
chutneys  and  spices  and  sweets.  The 
boys  set  these  trays  down  in  two  rows 
upon  the  tables  in  front  of  the  guests, 
a  portion  for  three  men  in  each  tray. 
Then  gravely,  and  with  dignity,  the 
guests  began  to  eat  each  man  putting 
out  his  hand  and  helping  himself  with 


his  flngers;  flrst  a    mouthful   of   rice 
from  the  heap  in  the  centre,  then  a 
delicate  morsel  of  curry^or  spices,  then 
more  rice,  each  stretching  out  his  fln- 
gers with  a  gesture  so  dainty  and  so 
courteous  it  would  not  have  misbecome 
a  fair  lady  picking  strawberries  out  of 
a  basket  held  by  her  cavalier.      The 
noiseless,  bare-footed   servants  flitted 
swiftly  to  and  fro  in  their  floating  yel- 
low draperies  like  bright  birds  of  gay 
plumage.    After  the  trays  they  brought 
glasses,  fllling  each  one  at  choice  of  the 
guest  with  the  strong  wines  and  li- 
queurs of  the  West  wine  and  brandy, 
whisky  and  curaQoa.   They  have  strong 
heads,  these  Rajputs  of  the  Great  Des- 
ert of  India,  and  they  drink  deep.  Under 
the  veranda  the  musicians  played  and 
the    dancing-girls    crooned    to    their 
"charm  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving 
hands;"  while  above,  behind  the  cur- 
tains, the  Ranee  wafched  them,  her 
jealous  eyes  ever  returning  to  the  tiny 
flgure  at  a  little  table  apart  beside  the 
large  form  of  the  Rajah— a  little,  sub- 
missive flgure,  eating  quietly,  very  un- 
like the  spoiled  darling  of  the  zenana, 
who  had  three  nurses  to  feed  him.  and 
was  wont  to  make    noisy    excursions 
round  the  room   between  every   few 
mouthf uls.   Now  and  again  the  Ranee 
sent  down  a   message   to  her  young 
brother,  who  was  staying  at  the  palace, 
begging  him  to  bring  away  the  child 
from  the  feast  but  when  he  told  the 
Rajah  of  her  message,  His  Highness 
went  on  calmly  eating  his  dinner  and 
made  no  answer.    After  the  third  time 
the  kindly  young  brother  went  to  the 
head-servant  and  desired  him  to  send 
up  one  of  the  feast  trays  to  the  Ranee's 
apartments.    Then  he  went  up  himself 
and  told  his  sister  pleasantly  that  the 
Rajah  had  sent  her  a  t&l  so  that  she 
might  share  in  his  banquet 

"And  I  will  stay  up  here  and  eat  it 
with  you,  my  Uttle  sister,"  he  said. 

The  Ranee's  low  table  was  brought 
and  they  sat  down  one  on  each  side  of 
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it,  and  the  t(A  was  carried  in  and  set 
between  them.  The  Ranee  ate  very 
little  at  any  time,  but  the  boy's  merry 
sallies  diverted  her. 

"You  are  not  eating,  sister.  See, 
here  is  the  most  delicious  morsel  you 
ever  tasted  in  your  life;  open  your 
mouth;"  and  he  reached  out  his  hand 
and  put  the  tid-bit  into  her  mouth. 

The  Ranee  swallowed  it  and  laughed. 

"I,  too.  have  a  beautiful  piece  for 
you,"  she  said,  and  leaned  over  the 
table  to  put  it  in  his  mouth.  They  both 
laughed  together  like  children,  and 
thus,  eating  and  laughing  and  feeding 
each  other,  the  time  slipped  by,  till,  the 
banquet  on  the  terrace  being  finished, 
the  young  heir  was  brought  back  to  his 
mother's  apartments. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen  next 
morning  the  little  Raj  Kumar  ran  out 
into  the  court  of  the  zenana,  where  the 
half  dozen  ragged  motiey  retainers  that 
formed  his  guard  of  honor  were  still 
sleeping  under  the  verandas,  and  de- 
manded that  his  pony  should  be  brought 
for  him  to  ride  down  to  the  gardens  to 
see  the  tigress  that  had  been  trapped 
the  day  before.  The  pony  was  hastily 
saddled  and  brought  into  the  court  He 
was  a  beautiful  and  highly  ornamental 
Uttie  beast,  not  much  larger  than  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  pure  white,  with  a 
long,  white  tail  that  swept  the  ground; 
he  had  three  red  roses  painted  on  his 
bac^,  along  the  spine,  between  the  sad- 
dle and  his  tail.  The  saddle  was  a 
thickly-padded  cotton  cushion,  slightiy 
raised  at  the  front  and  back,  and  bor- 
dered with  red  and  yellow  loops  and 
tassels.  The  bridle  and  harness  were* 
all  of  twisted,  many-colored  silk,  much 
adorned  with  red  and  yellow  silken  tas- 
sels. The  littie  Rajah  was  lifted  into 
the  saddle,  a  gay  littie  figure,  in  a 
red  velvet  coat  and  gold-embroidered 
skull-cap;  and  the  procession  paced 
gentiy  away  down  to  the  gardens,  one 
retainer  holding  the  bridle,  another  the 
pony's  tail,  and  two  on  each  side  hold- 


ing the  precious  Sun  of  the  State  in  his 
saddle. 

The  garden  was  about  a  niile  from 
the  palace,  a  beautiful  shady  place, 
with  groves  of  pomegranate  and  orange 
trees,  with  many  pleasant  paths  and 
luxuriant  creepers,  and  a  wealth  of 
roses  scattered  over  its  sunny  lawns. 
The  reigning  Rajah  had  made  it  and 
called  it  after  his  name,  the  Singh 
I^iwaz.  He  had  built  a  littie  white 
bungalow  in  the  midst  of  the  orange- 
groves,  where  he  lived  sometimes  for  a 
few  days  when  he  was  wearied  of  the 
intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  zenana  and 
the  palace.  In  one  comer  of  the  garden 
there  was  a  littie  stone  building,  fronted 
with  a  grating  of  iron  bars,  that  had 
been  destined  as  a  cage  for  wild  ani- 
mals; but  nothing  wilder  than  the  head- 
gardener's  pigs  had  inhabited  it  until 
the  day  before,  when  a  tigress  had  been 
captured  and  confined  there.  Thither 
rode  the  young  prince  on  his  white 
pony,  on  the  morning  after  his  birth- 
day. There  was  a  steep,  littie,  rock- 
bordered  path  up  to  the  cage,  too  steep 
and  narrow  for  the  pony;  the  attend- 
ants lifted  the  child  down  from  his  sad- 
dle that  he  might  walk  up  the  path  and 
get  near  to  the  cage,  the  gardener's  two 
littie  ragged  sons  running  gaily  up  the 
path  in  front  of  him.  The  three  chil- 
dren stood  and  stared  at  the  tigress 
crouched  behind  the  bars,  she  staring 
back  at  them  with  narrowing  yellow 
eyes,  full  of  a  sombre  fear  and  trouble. 

"I  shall  let  her  out,  and  she  will  eat 
you,  Gomar."  the  bigger  boy  cried  to 
his  brother. 

"You  must  not  let  her  out,"  said  the 
young  prince  with  dignity.  "I  do  not 
wish  it" 

The  other  littie  boy  looked  ready  to 
cry,  and  clung  to  his  brother's  hand. 
He  had  known  his  brother  all  his  life, 
but  the  prince  had  never  seen  him  till 
to-day. 

Beemar  laughed;  he  was  ten  years 
old,  and  he  had  not  lived  up  yonder  at 
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the  palace  where  the  children  learned 
to  oibey  every  word  of  the  young  auto- 
crat "I  shall  open  the  door  of  the 
cage,  If  I  like,"  he  said.  "You  and  Go- 
mar  can  run  away  if  you  are  afraid." 

The  Sun  of  the  State  stamped  his  foot 
furiously. 

"It  Is  my  cage,"  he  screamed;  "the 
tigress  Is  mine;  you  shall  not  let  it  out! 
Piroojee  will  beat  you.  (xo  away;  you 
are  a  bad  boy!" 

He  looked  round  for  his  attendants 
to  enforce  His  Hlghness's  commands. 
They  were  sauntering  up  the  path  be- 
hind him,  at  some  little  distance. 

With  a  whoop  of  defiance  Beemar 
rushed  to  the  cage,  and,  seizing  the 
lower  bar,  raised  the  sliding  door  a  lit- 
tle, as  he  had  seen  his  father  do;  he 
only  meant  to  raise  it  a  very  little  way 
and  let  it  drop,  but  the  tigress  saw  her 
opportunity;  she  thrust  her  nose  under 
the  door,  threw  it  up  with  a  Jerk,  and 
bounded  out  among  them  in  a  moment 

The  young  chief  was  right  In  her 
path,  but  before  she  could  spring  upon 
him  Piroojee  had  dashed  in  between 
them.  She  felled  him  with  a  blow  of 
her  heavy  paw  as  she  turned  and 
bounded  up  the  steep  rocks  by  the  side 
of  the  path,  out  of  sight,  and  away  over 
the  hills  Jn  a  golden  flash. 

The  boy  who  had  opened  the  cage 
fled  down  the  path  dragging  his  brother 
with  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  gar- 
den where  the  head-gardener,  his  fath- 
er, was  working. 

"The  tigress  has  got  out  of  the  cage," 
he  cried,  "and  has  killed  the  BaJ  Ku- 
mar." 

The  gardener  laid  down  his  tools, 
tightened  his  waist-cloth,  and  began  to 
move  towards  the  empty  cage,  but  his 
son  caught  him  by  his  doth  and  held 
him. 

MacmlUiii*! 


"I  opened  the  cage,"  he  whispered. 

When  the  gardener  heard  that  he 
took  up  the  younger  child  in  his  arms, 
gave  his  hand  to  Beemar,  and,  without 
waiting  to  return  to  his  hut,  hurried 
out  of  the  garden,  and  down  the  stony» 
drled-up  river-bed,  out  Into  the  sand- 
hills of  the  desert,  and  was  seen  In  that 
country  no  more. 

The  attendants  had  no  thought  to 
spare  for  him  at  the  moment,  though 
later  on  search  would  be  made  for  the^ 
boy  who  had  dared  to  play  with  the 
precious  life  of  the  Sun  of  the  State. 
They  lifted  Piroojee  gently  from  where 
he  lay  face  downwards  on  the  path. 
One  side  of  his  head  was  battered 
in. 

"Is  the  Raj  Kumar  safe?"  he  whis- 
pered, as  they  raised  him  up. 

"He  was  not  touched,  he  is  here;"  and 
one  took  the  child's  hand  and  led  him 
forward.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and 
his  eyes  strained,  but  he  came  to  the 
side  of  that  bleeding,  ghastly  figure, 
held  by  the  brave  instincts  of  his 
princely  race. 

"Dear  Piroojee,"  he  said,  and  put  his 
little  hand  into  the  cold  fingers. 

"He  is  safe,  my  little  Star  of  the 
State,"  murmured  Piroojee,  with  a 
vague  smile  on  his  lips  for  the  life  he 
had  given  so  gladly  for  the  young  chief 
of  his  race. 

All  things  are  known  in  the  zenana; 
but  the  story  of  those  few  moments  in 
the  Singh  Niwaz  has  never  been  told 
to  the  Banee;  the  bravest  among  her 
women  has  not  dared  to  whisper  It  be- 
fore her.  The  next  day  they  told  her 
that  the  young  man  Piroojee  was  dead 
of  a  fever.  She  smiled  her  contemptu- 
ous smile,  and  said,  listlessly: 

"Let  them  get  another  attendant  for 
the  Raj  Kumar." 
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Parodies. 


PARODIES. 


A  parody  may  be  an  insult  or  a  com- 
pliment, a  friendly  criticism  or  a  se- 
vere rebulte;  it  may  serve  as  evidence 
of  the  writer's  hostility,  familiarity,  or 
contempt  It  may  be  the  expression  of 
ridicule;  but  It  may  also  be  a  tribute  to 
popularity,  for  It  is  obvious  that  unless 
the  poem  parodied  be  familiar  the  wit 
of  the  parodist  Is  in  vain.  Aristophanes 
burlesqued  Euripides  and  mightily 
amused  his  audience,  but  we  should 
as  soon  think  of  parodying  Euripides 
to-day  as  of  writing  a  travesty  upon  the 
Venerable  Bede. 

A  parody  that  is  not  up  to  date  ap- 
peals to  a  limited  public  and  gradually 
becomes  unintelligible  and  mirthless, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  If  the  par- 
ody is  to  be  a  good  one,  it  must  be 
written  down  to  the  level  of  the  man 
In  the  street;  if  it  were  so,  some  of  the 
choicest  work  of  our  cleverest  parodists 
would  receive  less  than  its  proper 
praise,  for  the  man  in  the  street  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  appreciate  a  parody  of 
anything  remoter  or  less  hackneyed 
than  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade." "Excelsior,"  "The  Song  of  the 
Shirt."  or  "The  Queen  of  the  May." 
Burlesques  of  Morris  (either  of  them) 
or  Whitman,  not  to  say  of  Cowper  or 
of  Coleridge,  move  him  not  at  all,  and 
where  the  authors  aimed  at  are  not 
well-known  there  Is  no  such  dreary 
reading  as  a  collection  of  pieces  of  this 
description. 

Yet  to  the  Initiated  a  display  of  wit 
that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  se- 
lect band  loses  none  of  Its  charm  on 
that  account  The  consciousness  of 
superiority,  the  feeling  that  he  Is  not 
as  other  men  are,  the  pride  that  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  what  Is  nec- 
tar to  him  Is  worse  than  caviare  to  the 
general,  all  these  tend  to  make  the  aj)- 
preciation  keener,  as  (to  adopt  a  classic 


metaphor)  a  fountain  rises  the  higher 
by  reason  of  a  narrower  aperture. 

Versions  of  the  poems  menticmed 
above,  as  being  most  commonly  turned 
into  ridicule,  are  types  of  the  easiest 
variety  of  the  class,  and  how  easy  it  is 
to  compose  a  parody  may  be  gathered 
from  their  enormous  production.  Wal- 
ter Hamilton's  collection  fills  six  vol- 
umes, and  the  output  is  probably  as 
great  as  ever.  In  the  field  of  paro<ly, 
however,  as  with  most  things  which  in 
themselves  are  not  difficult,  it  is  not 
easy  to  excel.  The  quantity  of  rubbish 
bears  an  overwhelming  proportion  to 
what  is  really  valuable,  and  a  poor 
parody  Is  one  of  the  most  worthless 
products  of  man's  ingenuity. 

At  its  best,  the  art  of  the  parodist  is 
imitative.  If  not  parasitic;  his  work  can- 
not be  original,  so  unless  it  has  merits 
of  Its  own  of  liveliness,  or  wit  or  flu- 
ency, to  make  up  for  Its  lack  of  origi- 
nality, it  is  valueless  indeed.  A  severe 
judge  might  perhaps  doubt  whether  the 
best  parodies  were  worth  the  writing, 
since  they  are  clearly  a  low  form  of 
art;  but  the  majority  of  readers  will  not 
lend  their  countenance  to  such  a  view. 
There  Is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  said  on 
the  question  of  the  moral  defenslbility 
of  such  works.  Is  one  man  morally 
justified  In  parodying  another's  work, 
seizing  the  tangible  part  of  it  and 
holding  It  up  to  ridicule.  Judged  mere- 
ly as  a  free  expression  of  opinion  and 
as  a  means  of  exposing  what  Is  essen- 
tially ridiculous,  a  parody  is  not  only 
permissible,  but  may  be  admirable. 

Oh!    Jemmy  Thomson!    Jemmy  Thom- 
son!   Oh! 

was  a  more  effective  blow  at  the  line 
It  mimicked  than  any  amount  of  serious 
critical  argument  But  the  wit  should 
be  careful  as  to  the  target  he  selects. 
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for  we  can  conceive  burlesques  on  cer- 
tain favorite  passages  or  poems  which 
we  should  welcome  as  kindly  as  we 
should  a  parody  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Yet,  even  on  this  point,  it  is 
possible  to  be  too  nice.  We  well  re- 
member the  mingled  sorrow  and  scorn 
with  which  a  certain  German  profes- 
sor (a  close  English  student)  received 
Thackeray's  continuation  of  "Ivanhoe," 
describing  it  as  an  example  of  sadly 
misplaced  talent  and  utter  lack  of  ven- 
eration for  the  great  romancer  he  was 
caricaturing.  What  he  would  have 
said  of  the  series  of  parodies  Thackeray 
contributed  to  Punch  under  the  title  of 
"Punch's  Prize  Novelists,"  can  only  be 
guessed.  These  pieces  are  of  the 
broaflfst  kind,  a  reductio  ad  abstirdum 
in  each  case.  "Phil  Fogarty,  a  tale  of 
the  fijrhtlng  onety-oneth,  by  Harry  Rol- 
licker,"  is  said  to  have  made  Lever  de- 
clare that  it  was  time  for  him  to  "shut 
up  shop,"  or  to  write  on  different  lines. 
Disraeli  miirht  almost  have  said  the 
same,  for  his  part  of  the  series  is  one 
of  the  most  merciless  prose  parodiesf 
ever  :>enned. 

Prose  parodies  are  less  frequent  than 
poetic  ones;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
writers  who.  by  their  peculiarities  of 
diction  or  of  thought,  encourage  serious 
and  other  imitation.  Among  these 
Johnson  occurs  most  readily  to  the 
mind.  In  addition  to  a  crowd  of  con- 
scions  imitators  honestly  endeavoring 
to  catch  his  resonant.  If  verbose,  mag- 
nificence of  style,  there  were  many 
who  were  less  servile,  and  who,  by  the 
avowed  exaggeration  which  is  permis- 
sible in  a  parody,  tried  to  render  his 
periods  ludicrous.  Boswell  gives  speci- 
mens of  a  few  of  these,  printing 
amongst  others  some  humorous  defin- 
itions by  Colman,  the  nature  of  which 
is  suflaclently  indicated  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  hodge-podge  as  "a  culinary  mix- 
ture of  heterogeneous  Ingredients;  aj)- 
plied  metaphorically  to  discordant  com- 
blnatldns."    The  brothers  Smith  were 


quick  to  notice  the  opportunities  for 
travesty  that  the  Doctor's  style  afford- 
ed, as  may  be  seen  from  a  single  sen- 
tence: "Professions  lavishly  effused  and 
parcimonlously  verified  are  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  precepts  of  innate  recti- 
tude and  the  practice  of  external  policy; 
let  It  not  then  be  conjectured  that  be- 
cause we  are  unassuming  we  are  Im- 
becile; that  forbearance  Is  any  indica- 
tion of  despondency,  or  humility  of  de- 
merit." 

Johnson's  biographer  was  not  likely 
to  escape  the  due  punishment  of  the 
peculiarities  and  the  fame  of  his  book. 
Parodies  were  launched  at  him  from 
all  quarters,  Imitating  his  habit  of  re- 
cording trivialities  and  anecdotes  telling 
against  himself.  Croker,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Life,  reprinted  one  of  these,  "A 
Lesson  in  Biography,"  by  Alex.  Chal- 
mers, which,  by  those  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  Is  said  to  be  decided- 
I3'  the  best  of  them  all. 

Reference  has  just  been  made  to  the 
brothers  James  and  Horace  Smith,  and 
no     account     of     parodies,     however 
meagre  and  inconsequent,  could  fail  to 
contain  allusions  to  and  extracts  from 
their  celebrated  little  book,  "Rejected 
Addresses."      When     the    new    Drury 
Lane  Theatre  rose  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  old,  the  managers  offered  a  prize 
for  an   address  to  be   spoken   on   the 
opening  night     As  a  result,  says  the 
preface  to  the  book,  "one  hundred  and 
twelve   addresses   have  been  sent  in, 
each  sealed  and  signed,  and  mottoed 
*as  per  order,'  some  written  by  men  of 
great,  some  by  men  of  little,  and  some 
by  men  of  no  talent"    The  volume  con- 
sists of  a  selection  from  this  "fair  sam- 
ple of  the  present  state  of  p     ^ 
Great  Britain,"  and  contains  a 
pretended   to   have     been   wri 
Wordsworth,   Byron,     Scott. 
Coleridge,     Crabbe,     Moore, 
Monk    Lewis,    and     many    m 
pieces  in  which  the  styles     0 
Wordsworth,  and  Crabbe  are  r 
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being  first  favorites  and  most  frequent- 
ly quoted.  Some  of  the  addresses  have 
already  lost  their  savor  from  the  muta- 
bility of  the  reputations  at  which  they 
were  directed.  Parodies  on  W.  T. 
Fitsgerald  or  Lady  Manners  do  not 
convulse  us  with  laughter  now;  but 
those  on  Scott  and  Wordsworth— by 
Horace  and  James  respectively— are 
destined  to  last  as  long  as  the  two 
poets  are  criticized.  In  that  on  Scott 
the  peculiar  swing  and  cadence  of  the 
original  are  inimitably  reproduced.  If 
Scott  had  written  a  humorously-de- 
scriptive poem  on  the  burning  of  Drury 
Lane,  he  would  have  produced  some- 
thing dangerously  like  the  parody  — 

When  lo!  amid  the  wreck  upreared 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared, 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  woe, 
"A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho!" 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide. 

The  lines  "by  W.  W."  are  equally 
clever  and  contain  real  criticism  on  the 
early  Wordsworthlan  manner,  but  they 
are  more  than  merely  critical,  for  some 
of  the  verses  that  Joseph  Smith  wrote 
might  be  encountered  without  a  shock 
in  several  of  the  lyrical  ballads.  For 
example:— 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach 
Tliey  got  into  a  hackney  coach, 

And  trotted  down  the  street; 
I  saw  them  go;  one  horse  was  blind. 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind. 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet 

Naturally,  this  puerile  habit  of  sim- 
ple enumeration  is  eagerly  noted  by 
the  caricaturist,  and  Mr.  Quiller-Gouch 
thrusts  at  the  same  defect  in  his  "An- 
ecdote for  fathers,  designed  to  show 
that  the  practice  of  lying  is  not  con- 
fined to  children."  The  father  asks 
his  son  whether  he  prefers  Oxford  to 


Cambridge,  or  vice  versd. 
cides  in  favor  of  Oxford. 


His  son  de- 


"Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so; 
My  little  Edward,  tell  me  w<hy.*' 
"Well,  really  pa,  I  hardly  know." 
"Remarkable!"  said  L    .    .    . 

At  this  my  boy  hung  down  his  head. 
While  sterner  grew  the  parent's  eye; 
And  six-and-thirty  times  I  said, 

'•Come,  Edward,  tell  me  why?' 

For   I   loved   Cambridge   (where  they 

deal- 
How  strange!— in  butter  by  the  yard); 
And  so  with  every  third  appeal, 

I  hit  him  rather  hard. 

Twelve  times  I  struck,  as  may  be  seen 
(For    three    times    twelve    is    thirty- 
six),  etc. 

The  volume  by  Quiller-(^ueh,  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken,  contains 
many  exquisite  parodies,  the  ambigu- 
ous^ title  of  the  book,  "Green  Bays," 
suggesting  the  humor  that  pervades  it 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  poets  find 
a  place  here— Wordsworth,  Browning, 
Praed,  Calverley,  Scott  Macaulay, 
Swinburne,  Bret  B^arte  and  others,  but 
one  of  the  best  is  the  skit  upon  Walt 
Whitman.  As  most  of  these  jeuw 
d'esprit  first  appeared  in  an  Oxford 
magazine,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an 
academical  odor  should  ding  to  them 
still.  This  te  how  Quiller-Couch  makes 
Whitman,  in  the  guise  of  an  undergrad- 
uate, soliloquise:— 

I  sit  in  the  boat  and  think  of  "life"  and 
of  '^time." 

How  life  is   much,   but  time  is  more; 

and  the  beginning  is  everything. 

But  the  end  is  something. 

I  loll  in  the  parks,  I  go  to  the  wicket  I 
swipe. 

I  see  twenty-two  young  men  from  Fos- 
ter's watching  me,  and  the  trousers 
of  the  twenty-two  young  men. 

I  see  the  Balliol  men  en  nuuM  watching 
me— the  Hottentot  that  loves  his 
mother,    the    untutored    Bedawee, 
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the  Cave-man  that  wears  only  his 
certificate  of  baptism,  and  the 
shaggy  Sioux  that  hangs  his  testa- 
mur with  his  scalps. 

I  see  the  Don  who  ploughed  me  in  Ru- 
diments watching  me;  and  the  wife 
of  the  Don  who  ploughed  me  in 
Rudiments  watching  me. 

I  see  the  rapport  of  the  wicket-keeper 
and  umpire. 

I  cannot  see  that  I  am  out 

Oh!    You  umpires! 

I  am  not  one  who  greatly  cares  for  ex- 
perience, soap,  bulldogs,  cautions, 
majorities,  or  a  graduated  Income- 
Tax, 

The  certainty  of  space,  punctuation, 
sexes,  institutions,  copiousness,  de- 
grees, committees,  dellcatesse,  or 
the  fetters  of  rhyme— 

For  none  of  these  do  I  care;  but  least 
for  the  fetters  of  rhyme. 

Myself  only  I  sing. 

What  Whitman— who  was  so  convinced 
of  his  necessity  that  he  could  write 

Let  him  that  is  without  my  poems  be 
assassinated. 

I 

—would  have  said  to  the  author  of  this 
parody  may,  to  use  a  hackneyed  term, 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
As  a  rule,  a  poet  has  no  reason  to  feel 
hurt  by  a  parody.  It  is  a  legitimate 
form  of  exercise,  and  Its  imitation  de- 
ceives nobody.  Its  exaggeration  is 
open,  its  burlesque  acknowledged  and 
self-evident,  and,  as  Its  chief  point  lies 
In  the  substitution  of  trifling  incidents 
and  foolish  sentiments  for  the  serious 
purpose  of  the  original  work,  It  follows 
that  a  poem  that  lends  itself  to  parody 
is  not  necessarily  bad.  The  poet  runs 
a  risk  only  when  his  poem  has  no  sur- 
passing merit  of  its  own,  and  the  par- 
ody is  so  particularly  apt  and  popular 
that  the  name  of  the  work  at  once  sug- 
gests the  parody  instead  of  the  true 
composition.  And  in  most  cases  no 
offence  is  taken.  The  victim  Joins  in 
the  laugh  against  himself,  and  goes  on 
writing  more  verses  for  his  tormentor 


to  exercise  himself  upon.  But  some 
poets  are  unduly  sensitive,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  Coleridge's  poetry  a  case 
occurred  where  unpleasantness  result- 
ed. Coleridge  published  three  sonnets 
which  imitated  ^e  styles  of  Lamb, 
Lloyd  and  himself;  Lamb  was  too  fond 
of  a  Joke  to  resent  his  friend's,  and 
Coleridge,  of  course,  had  no  cause  of 
complaint;  but  Lloyd— the  worst  poet 
of  the  three— <*ould  not  afford  to  be  so 
ridiculed,  and  the  subsequent  rupture 
between  him  and  Coleridge  is  ascribed 
by  Cottle  to  the  soreness  caused  by  the 
unlucky  sonnet 

In  his  entertaining  essay  on  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayly,  Andrew  Lang  declares 
that  the  temptation  to  make  fun  of  his 
Author  Is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and 
he  succumbs  to  the  temptation  on  al- 
most every  page.  He  positively  revels 
in  it  He  begins  to  quote  Bayly,  and 
finishes  the  quotation  himself;  he  gives 
a  long  extract  apparently  from  his  au- 
thor, and  then  declares  that  he  has 
done  it  himself,  and  finally,  he  produces 
a  set  of  verses,  and  protests  that  he 
hardly  knows  whether  they  are  Ba^ly 
or  Lang.  He  avers  that  Bayly  Is  begin- 
ning to  hypnotize  him,  and  that  he  can 
hardly  ask  for  a  light  without  "aibound- 
ing  in  his  artless  vein.*'  Almost  any 
writer  who  Indulges  in  peculiarities  of 
metre,  or  who  identifies  himself  (as  did 
Bayly)  with  some  particular  style  of 
versification.  Is  fair  game  for  the  mak- 
ers of  parodies,  and  the  latter  have 
neither  been  slow  to  recognize  their 
victims,  nor  over  scrupulous  In  their 
selections.  Johnson's  sneer  at  the  bal- 
lad metre  suggests  itself  here,  but  that 
simple  measure  is  likely  to  outlive  the 
criticisms  of  the  writer  who  was 
apt  to  make  his  little  fishes  talk  like 
whales. 

Gray's  Elegy  in  Upton  Churchyard, 
and  Wolfe's  well-known  lines  on  the 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  have  frequent- 
ly been  parodied,  the  latter  amongst 
others  by  Maginn  ("Father  Prout")  and 
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by  Barham.  Indeed,  "Thomas  Ingolds- 
by,"  a  prince  of  parodists,  has  himself 
given  rise  to  many  travesties. 

The  attempt  made  by  some  Eliza- 
bethan pedants  to  naturalize  a  much 
less  melodious  verse,  the  hexameter, 
met  with  the  mocking  reception  it  de- 
served. Gabriel  Harvey  was  one  of  the 
leaders  In  this  crusade  of  "quantity" 
against  quality,  and  he  obtained  the 
modified  approval  of  Sidney.  He  even 
gained  the  temporary  adhesion  of 
Spenser,  of  all  men  the  most  unlikely 
to  be  caught  by  such  a  sacrilegious  and 
unnatural  resuscitation.  Greene  made 
use  of  this  "twitching,  hopping"  kind 
of  verse  sometimes,  but  Peele,  in  the 
"Old  Wives'  Tale,"  ridiculed  it,  and  the 
mlscHlef-lovIng  Nashe  brought  his  rol- 
licking, good-humored  wit  to  bear  on 
the  side  of  common  sense.  He  admits 
that  the  Hexameter  is  "a  gentleman  of 
an  ancient  house  (so  is  many  an  Eng- 
lish beggar),"  and  depicts  the  short- 
comings of  the  metre  In  words  which 
really  constitute  a  parody  upon  it  He 
calls  It 

That  drunken,  staggering  kind  of  verse 
Which  is  all  up  hiU  and  down  hiU,  like 

the    way    betwixt    Stamford    and 

Beechfleld, 
And  goes  like  a  horse  lunging  through 

the  mire  In  the  deep  of  winter. 
Now    soused  up  to  the  saddle,    and 

straight  aloft  on  his  tiptoes. 

This  was  written  by  Nashe  in  prose 
(perhaps  to  show  how  prosaic  after  all 
was  the  effect  produced  from  such  a 
defective  instrument),  but  it  might 
equally  well  have  been  printed,  as 
above,  in  veritable  hexameters,  for  the 
lines  are  quite  as  good  as  many  of 
Greene's,  and  those  of  Spenser  that 
have  been  preserved  to  show  how  per- 
nicious was  Harvey's  counsel. 

If  Harvey  suffered  for  his  innovating 
rashness,  no  less  did  Southey  smart  for 
his  Ill-fated  attempts  to  revive  the 
Sapphic;  and  with  equal  desert,  for  a 


comparison  of  one  of  Southey's  verses 
with  one  of  the  stanzas  of  Canning*s 
famous  parody  will  show,  not  Can- 
ning's cleverness  alone,  but  also  the 
truth  of  the  adage  about  the  nearness 
of  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime.  First, 
hear  Southey  sing:— 

Cold  was  the  night  wind;  drifting  fast 

the  snows  fell; 
Wide  were  the  downs  and  shelterless 

and  naked; 
When   a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on 

her  Journey, 

Weary  and  waysore. 

Now  listen  to  his  imitator:  — 

Needy  knife-grinder!    Whither  are  you 

going? 
Rough  Is  your  road,  your  wheel  Is  out 

of  order; 
Bleak  blows  the  blast— your  hat  has 

got  a  hole  In't, 

So  have  your  breeches. 

The  anti-Jacobin  did  not  confine  his 
attentions  to  Southey  or  to  mock  phil- 
anthropy. The  prevailing  style  of  di- 
dactic poem  was  parodied  In  a  happy 
set  of  heroics  called  "The  Progress  of 
Man,"  the  gravity  of  whose  style  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  delightful  trivi- 
ality of  its  contents.  The  subject  is 
the  completeness  of  Nature's  scheme, 
and  the  writer  In  all  seriousness  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that 

To  each  living  thing,  whate'er  Its  kind. 
Some  lot,  some  part,  some  station  Is  as- 
signed. 

To  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  original 
proposition  he  adduces  sundry  examples 
from  natural  history;— 

The  feathered  race  with  pinions  skim 

the  air- 
Not  so  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the 

bear   .    .    . 
Ah!  Who  has  seen  the  mallM  lobster 

rise, 
Clap    her   broad    wings*  and  soaring 

claim  the  skies? 
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Didactic  and  heroic  poems  seem  to 
lend  themselves  to  satiric  treatment, 
and  the  literary  jester  can  always  shel- 
ter himself  under  the  shield  of  author- 
ity, for  has  not  the  Batrachomyomachla, 
the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  been 
attributed,  though  erroneously,  to 
"deep-browed  Homer,"  and  is  not  that 
work  a  travesty  of  the  heroic  epos? 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  example 
of  the  epic  burlesque  in  England  Is 
"The  Splendid  ShiUing,"  by  PhiUips, 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  Eng- 
lish poetic  parody  in  point  of  time.  It  is 
a  fairly-successful  attempt  to  trifle  with 
the  sounding  style  of  Milton,  using  his 
piled-up  embroidered  sentences  and  his 
heavy  vocabulary  to  describe  the  hap- 
piness of  him  who, 

.  .  .  void  of  care  and  strife, 
In  sillcen  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling. 

and  the  sordid  miseries  of  him  who  is 
not  so  fortunate.  Phillips  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
face  of  the  genius  of  poesy  was  turned 
away  from  these  islands,  and  died  In 
1705,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  It  Is 
unfortunate  for  him  that  his  two  best 
poems  should  be  Imitations,  the  serious 
one  of  Virgil,  the  other  of  Milton 
(though  now  It  Is  only  his  connection 
with  the  bard  he  mimicked  that  keeps 
his  memory  green,  for  that  he  had  con- 
siderable powers  of  a  kind  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  "The  Splendid  Shilling" 
with  an  ear  ready  to  catch  exaggerated 
echoes  of  Milton's  music.  His  account 
of  the  visit  of  a  dun  to  his  lodgings 
shows  to  what  extent  he  caught  the 
Miltonic  ring:— 

With  vocal  "heel  thrice   thundering  at 

my  gate; 
With  hideous  accents  thrice  he  calls;  I 

know 
The  voice  Ul-bodlng  and    the    solemn 

sound    .    .    . 


.    .    .    His  faded  brow 
Intrenched  with  many   a    frown,  and 

conic  beard, 
And  spreading  band,  admired  by  mod- 
em saints. 
Disastrous  acts  forebode;  in  his  right 

liand 
Long    scrolls   of    paper    solemnly    he 

waves 
With  characters   and   figures   dire  im- 

scribed 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes- 
while  his  description  of  the  woeful  con- 
dition of  his  galligaskins  has  made 
them  as  familiar  as  the  well-worn 
nether  garments  of  Ian  Maclaren's 
"general  practitioner":— 

My  galligaskins  that  have  long  with- 
stood 
The    winter's    fury    and    encroaching 

frosts. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time 

subdue!) 
A  horrid  chasm  disclosed,  with  orifice 
Wide,    discontinuous;    at    which    the 

winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and    the  dreadful 

force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian 

waves. 
Tumultuous    enter    with  dire  chilllDg 

blasts, 
Portending  agues. 

Goldsmith's  "Description  of  an  Au- 
thor's Bedchamber"  is  something  in 
the  same  vein,  but  it  Is  a  short  frag- 
ment, and  chiefly  known  because  of  the 
couplet:— 

A  nightcap  decked  his  brows  Instead 

of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day. 

If  Phillips  was  the  first  English  poetie 
parodist  in  point  of  time,  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  in  point  of  merit  Is,  per- 
haps, due  to  Charles  Stuart  Calverley, 
whose  "Verses  and  Translations,"  1862, 
and  "Fly  Leaves,"  1872.  contahi  many 
of  the  happiest  examples  of  the  art  N« 
one  is  sacred  to  him,  not  even  Miss 
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Ingelow,  and  whether  he  looses  his 
shaft  at  a  particular  poem  or  (which  is 
more  difficult)  at  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  writer,  the  result  has  that 
spontaneous  ease  which  is  essential 
in  a  really  excellent  parody.  His  play- 
ful specimen  of  Browning,  who  loved 
"to  dock  the  smaller  parts  of  speech," 
gives  a  capital  burlesque  idea  of  the 
galvanic  jerks  and  disconnected  utter- 
ance of  the  author  of  "Sludge  the  Me- 
dium." 

I  once  did  hitch  the  syntax  into  verse: 
Terbum  personate,  a  verb  personal, 
Ctmoordat—SLy,  "agrees,"  old   Fatchaps 

— ct*wi 
Nominativo—wlVh  its  nominative, 
Cfenere,  V  point  o*  gender,  numero 
O'  number,  et  persona,  and  person.    Ut, 
Instance;  Sol  ruit,  down  flops  sun,  et, 

and. 
Monies  umbrarUur,  out    flounce  moun- 
tains.   Pah! 
Excuse  me.  sir,  I  think  I'm  going  mad. 
Yon  see  the  trick  on't,  though,  and  can 

yourself 
Continue  the  dtocourse  ad  libitum. 

His  Tennysonlan  deliverance  takes 
the  likeness  of  the  "Brook"— 

I  loiter  down  by  thorp  and  town; 

For  any  Job  I'm  willing; 
Take  here  and  there  a  dusty  brown. 

And  here  and  there  a  shilHng. 

Tennyson,  as  might  be  expected  of 
one  who  was  so  long  the  foremost  poet 
of  his  day,  has  had  his  share  of  bur- 
lesque imitators.  Some  of  his  shorter 
poems,  being  on  everybody's  lips,  have 
provoked  such  treatment  by  reason 
•f  their  excessive  popularity.  Of  the 
mo^  notable  example,  "The  Oharge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,"  there  are  probably 
a  score  of  versions,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different; even  the  enterprising  adver- 
tiser has  smiled  and  marked  it  for  his 
own.  "The  Queen  of  the  May"  runs  it 
very  close,  one  version  of  the  poem  by 


Aytoun  ai^^earing  with  other  parodies 
in  the  "Bon  Gaultier  Ballads":— 

You  may  lay  me  In   my  bed,  mother, 

my  head  is  throbbing  sore. 
And,  prithee,  mother,  let  the  sheets  be 

duly  aired  before; 
And  if  you'd  do  a    kindness    to    your 

poor  desponding  child, 
Draw  me  a  pint  of  beer,  motlier— and, 

mother,  draw  it  mild. 

"Home  they  brought  her  Warrior 
dead."  "'Break,  Iwreak,  break."  and 
other  characteristic  examples  have  met 
the  same  fate. 

Swinburne  in  his  "Heptalogia,  or  the 
Seven  against  Sen«e"  has  parodied 
some  of  his  brother  poets,  and  he  him- 
self has  not  lacked  evidences  of  that 
humorous  imitation  which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  mark  of  sincere  flattery. 
To  those  who  regard  "Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don"  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  mas- 
ter's poems,  the  title  of  Lewis  OarroH's 
version— "Atalanta  in  Camden  Town" 
-4s  calculated  to  come  as  a  painful  sur- 
prise; but  the  parodists  have,  as  a  rule, 
contented  themselves  with  imitating 
one  of  his  favorite  measures,  a  swing- 
ing metre  that  carries  the  reader 
breathlessly  forward  till  he  almost  for- 
gets to  Interest  himself  in  the  senti- 
ments he  is  uttering  in  the  fascinatioa 
cast  over  him  by  the  rush  of  the  gallop- 
ing accents.  In  this  connection  it  is 
rather  startling  to  come  across  one  of 
the  Rejected  Addresses  beginning- 
Sobriety  cease  to  be  sober, 

Cease  labor  to  dig  and  to  delve. 
All  hail  to  this  tenth  of  October 
One    thousand   eight    hundred    and 

twelve- 
One  almost  looks  to  see  '*^by  A.  C.  S." 
at  the  top,  and  learns,  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  the  verses  are  supposed  to 
be  by  the  Hon.  W.  Spencer,  whose 
name  evokes  no  poetical  recollections. 
A  more  authentic  Swinburnlan  attempt 
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Is  Mortimer  CoUlna's  receipt  for  mak- 
ing salad,  which  boglna— 

Oh!  cool  in  the  summer  is  salad. 
And  warm  in  the  winter  is  love. 

One  verse  may  be  Quoted  in  full:— 

Take  endive,  like  love  it  is  bitter, 

Take  beet,  for  like  love  it  is  red. 
Crisp  leaf  of  the  lettuce  shall  glitter, 

And  cress  from  the  rivulet's  bed; 
Anchovies,  foam-bom,  like  the  lady 

Whose  beauty  has    maddened    this 
bard, 
And  olives  from  groves  that  are  shady. 

And  eggs— boil  'em  hard. 

I 
In  Q.*s  volume  there  is  also  a  clever 
Oxford  travesty  "by  A.  C.  S."  on  the 
unity  of  ancient  and  modem  literature. 
It  is  far  too  long  to  Quote,  but  the  first 
stanza  will  give  a  good  notion  of  its 
alliterative  murmuring  facility:— 

The  centuries  kiss  and  commingle. 

Cling,  clasp,  and  are  knit  in  a  chain; 
No  cycle  but  scoms  to  be  single, 

No  two  but  demur  to  be  twain, 
Till  the  land  of  the  lute  and  the  love 
tale 

Be  bride  of  the  boreal  breast, 
And  the  dawn  with  the  darkness  shall 
dovetail, 

The  East  with  the  West 

The  same  writer  gives  an  admirable 
parody  on  "The  Bells,"  a  more  trite 
theme,  it  is  troe,  but  one  to  which  he 
gives.  In  a  double  sense,  an  air  of  fresh- 
ness by  its  undergraduate  setting;  the 
Inclination  to  quote  further  from  his 
book  must,  however,  not  be  indulged. 

As  we  have  already  said,  those  paro- 
dies in  which  a  particular  poem  is  sin- 
gled out  for  humorous  treatment  are 
much  easier  than  those  which  have 
a  more  general  application.  In  the 
first  case  the  writer  has,  so  to  speak, 
a  framework  ready  to  hang  his  lines 
on;  he  can  chedc  his  progress  at  fre- 
quent Intervals  by  the  model  of  whose 
features  he  is  making  a  distorted  copy; 


he  has  most  of  his  material  to  his  hand; 
his  art  is  more  mechanical  and  has 
less  of  originality.  A  parody  has  been 
defined  as  a  "consciously  exaggerated 
imitation  of  a  serious  poem,  the  words 
of  which  should  strike  the  ear  with 
the  very  echo  of  the  original,*'  which 
definition  apparently  assumes  that  the 
object  of  ridicule  will  be  one  individual 
set  of  verses.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
Calverley  which  falls  in  with  this 
definition:— 

I  never  had  a  dear  gazelle; 

But  I  was  given  a  parroquet- 
How  I  did  nurse  him  if  unwell! 

He's  imbecile,  but  lingers  yet 

He's  green  with  an  enchanting  tuft; 

He  melts  me  with   his  small    black 
eye; 
He'd  look  inimitably  stuffed. 

And  knows  it— but  he  will  not  die. 

But  like  most  attempts  to  define,  it 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground;  for 
clearly  it  ie  possible  to  make  fun  of  an 
author's  style  without  hitching  the  par- 
ody on  to  any  of  his  works,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  as  a  rule,  such  a  proceed- 
ing is  the  more  difficult  because  one  has 
"to  strike  the  ear  with  the  very  echo 
of  the  original"  without  making  use  of 
the  very  sound  of  the  originaL  Occa- 
sionally it  (becomes  difficult  in  such  a 
case  to  know  whether  the  result  be  a 
real  parody  at  all,  or  merely  an  imita- 
tion. The  Byron  burlesque  in  "Be- 
jected  Addresses"  is  a  case  in  point 
The  public  of  1812,  who  bought  the  v<H- 
ume  so  eagerly,  may  have  seen  greater 
possibilities  of  laughter  in  "Cui  Bono? 
by  Lord  B,"  than  are  patent  to  the 
reader  now,  for,  to  the  present  writer 
at  least  the  effort  seems  singularly 
pointless. 

Ye  reckless   dupes   who  hither   wend 

your  way 
To  gaze  on  puppets  in  a  painted  dome. 
Pursuing  pastimes  glittering  to  betray. 
Like    falling    stars    in    life's    eternal 

gloom. 
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What  seek  ye  here?    Joy's  evanescent 

bloom? 
Woe's  me!  the  brightest  wreaths  she 

ever  gave 
Are  but  as  flowers    that  decorate    a 

tomb; 
Man's    heart,    the    mournful    urn  o'er 

which  they  wave, 
Is  sacred  to  despair,  Its  pedestal    the 

grave. 

This  is  one  of  the  stanzas,  and  to  call 
a  collection  of  such  verses  a  parody  of 
Byron  is  to  have  a  mistaken  idea  of 
the  term;  it  is  only  an  imitation— and  a 
poor  one. 

Byron's  own  "Vision  of  Judgment"  is 
itself  a  travesty  of  Southey's  Vision, 
not  of  the  ordinary  imitative  kind— for 
while  Southey's  work  is  in  hexameters, 
Byron's  is  in  the  octave  stanza— 
but  of  the  broader,  more  elastic  variety. 
Professor  Nichol,  in  his  life  of  Byron 
In  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series, 
declares  with  a  biogmpher's  fondness 
that  the  "Iliad"  is  not  more  surely  the 
flrst  of  epics,  nor  the  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" the  first  of  allegories,  than  the 
"Vision  of  Judgment"  is  the  first  of 
parodies,  and  he  follows  up  this  rather 
sweeping  assertion  with  a  sentence  of 
praise  which,  by  Its  extraordinary  ag- 
glomeration of  metaphors,  runs  peril- 
ously near  burlesque  Itself.  It  would 
be  hard,  in  so  few  lines,  to  assemble 
a  finer  assortment  of  Images.  After 
premising  that  the  execution  of  the 
work  is  almost  perfect,  he  adds:  "From 
first  to  last  every  epithet  hits  the  white; 
every  line  that  does  not  convulse  with 
laughter  stings  or  lashes.  It  rises  to 
greatness  by  the  fact  that  underneath 
all  Its  lambent  buffoonery  it  is  aflame 
with  religious  vmith."  A  work  which, 
apparently  at  the  same  moment,  can 
shoot  convulse,  sting,  lash  and  flame, 
is  surely  entitled  to  no  niggard  praise. 

Though  not  parodies  pure  and  simple, 
but  rather  to  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  burlesque  (though  the  two  divisions 
overlap  at  several  points),  there  are  a 


few  well-known  dramatic  pieces  of 
which  mention  should  be  made  before 
leaving  the 'subject.  Of  these  the  flrst 
is  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle." 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  comedy 
intended  (as  was  "Don  Quixote")  to 
draw  down  laughter  upon  the  old  heroic 
romances.  The  style  of  this  parody 
may  be  inferred  from  the  burlesque 
description  of  a  barber:- 

Without  his  door  doth  hang 
A  copper  bason  on  a  prickant  spear; 
At  which  no  sooner  gentle  knight  can 

knock 
But  the  shrill  sound  fierce  Barbarossa 

hears. 
And  rushing  forth  brings  In  the  errant 

knight 
And  sets  him  down   in   an  enchanted 

chair; 
Then  with   an   engine  which   he  hath 

prepared 
With  forty  teeth  he  claws  his  courtly 

crown. 

The  play  is  not  particularly  funny  to 
read;  perhaps  the  authors  were  con- 
scious of  something  like  this,  for  in  the 
prologue  they  state  that  It  was  their  in- 
tent "to  move  inward  delight,  not  out- 
ward lightness;  and  to  breed  (if  it 
might  be)  soft  smiling,  not  loud  laugh- 
ing.'* There  is  no  danger  of  its  excit- 
ing loud  laughter  nowadays;  and,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  reception  it 
met  with  at  the  hands  (and  teeth)  of 
the  contemporary  audience,  there  never 
was;  in  spite  of  the  assertion  that  the 
authors  "never  aimed  at  any  one  par- 
ticular," the  public  rejected  It  "not  un- 
derstanding the  privy  mask  of  Irony 
about  It" 

In  the  "Midsummer  NIghf  s  Dream,'* 
Shakespeare  had  a  similar  fling  at  the 
high-flown  romances  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  he  himself  did  not  escape 
equal  treatment  from  his  antagonist 
Marston. 

The  "Rehearsal"  Is  better  known  and 
more  interesting  to  read  than  Bean- 
mont  and  Fletcher's  play.    It  Is  a  very 
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entertaining,  though  rather  disconnect- 
ed, farce,  in  which  the  little  scraps  of 
literal  parody  scattered  about  are  not 
so  good  as  the  general  Inclusive  ridicule 
thrown  upon  the  rhyming,  ranting, 
heroic  plays  then  in  vogue.  The  list  of 
the  plays  parodied  in  the  course  of  the 
piece  Is  a  long  one,  and  any  one  who 
finds  interest  in  such  matters  has  plen- 
ty of  information  and  plenty  of  sug- 
gestion for  further  research  In  the  pub- 
lished keys  to  Its  allusions.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  pretentious  warlilie  prep- 
arations, strategical  directions,  combi- 
nations, encounters,  alarums  and  excur- 
sions are  beautifully  caricatured  in  the 
events  that  befell  the  two  Kings  of 
Brentford:— 

The  army's  at  the  door,  and  in  disguise. 

This  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
"Critic,"  and  there  Is  not  much  doubt 
that  for  his  wonderfully  witty  play 
Sheridan  was  largely  Indebted  to  the 
committee  who  were  responsible  for  the 
"Rehearsal."  There  is  no  key  to  the 
"Critic"  to  enable  the  ordinary  reader 
to  understand  all  the  references  to  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  contemporary 
plays  on  whose  weak  places  Sheridan 
laid  his  exposing  finger,  and  there  are 
probably  few  students  who  care  to  bur- 
row into  the  dramatic  writings  of  that 
age  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  those 
defects  which  have  been  made  the  source 
of  so  much  entertainment  It  is  far  more 
amusing  to  read  the  "Critic"  than  to 
read  the  works  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary, 
and  while  the  numerous  dusty  volumes 
of  Cumberland  and  his  allies  have  slow- 
ly taken  the  road  towards  a  safe  obliv- 
ion the  little  farce  constructed  at  their 
expense  has  attained  the  dignity  of  an 
English  classic. 

Less  known  than  either  of  these  Im- 
mortal burlesques  are  Fielding's  "Tom 
Thumb,"  and  the  "Crononhotontholo- 
gus"  of  Henry  Carey.  "Tom  Thumb" 
is  a  parody  of  the  romantic  drama  of 


the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, much  as  the  "Critic"  was  of  those 
of  the  later  part.  Fielding's  "Joseph 
Andrews"  was  designed  to  burlesque 
Richardson's  "Pamela,"  so  "Tom 
Thumb"  is  not  his  only  essay  in  that 
field.  Carey  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
song-writer,  to  most  people  only  as  the 
author  of  "Sally  In  our  Alley,"  but  he 
was  the  writer  of  many  pieces  for  the 
stage,  and  his  "Crononhotonthologus," 
"the  most  tragical  tragedy  ever  trage- 
dized  by  any  company  of  tragedians,"^ 
is  really  a  very  happy  little  extrava- 
ganza. In  the  prologue  he  tells  us  that 
his  muse- 
Struts  in  heroics,  and  In  pompous  verse 
Does  the  minutest  incidents  rehearse; 
In  ridicule's  strict  retrospect  displays 
The  poetasters  of  these  modem  days 
Who,  with  big,  bellowing  bombast^ 
rend  our  ears. 

He  carries  out  this  intention  In  a 
short,  mock-heroic  piece  full  of  humor- 
ously-tragic episodes.  One  of  the  char- 
acters labors  under  a  name  full  five 
feet  long,  the  first  line  of  the  play  being 
entirely  monopolized  by  this  unwieldy 
appellation:— 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 
Where    left    you    Crononhoton- 
thologus? 
Aldi,    Fatigued  with  the    tremendous 

tolls  of  war, 
Within  his  tent  on  downy  couch 

succumbent 
Himself    he    unfatlgues     with 

gentle  slumbers; 
Lulled  by  the  cheerful  trumpet's 

gladsome  clangor. 
The  noise  of  drums  and  thunder 

of  artillery, 
He  sleeps  supine  amid  the  din  of 

war. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  King 
Is  not  so  fortunate  as  his  courtier  would 
suppose,  for  presently  he  enters,  de- 
claiming against  the  god  of  sleep:— 
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ness  of  relatkm,  his  rollicking  metres, 
his  technical  vocaibulary,  and  his  trick 
of  repetition  are  admirably  caught 

It  was  the  woman  fial  o'  the  Dune,  and 

the  men  were  three  to  one. 
Bill  the  Skipper,  and  Ned  the  Nipper, 

and  Sam  that  was  Son  of  a  Gun; 
Bill  was  a  Skipper,  and  Ned  was  a 

Nipper,  and  Sam  was  the  Son  of  a 

Gun, 
And  the  woman  was  Sal  o'  the  Dune, 

as  I  said,  and  the  men  were  three 

to  one. 

There  was  never  a  light  in  the  sky 
that  night  of  the  soft  midsummer 
gales. 

But  the  great  man-bloaters  snorted 
low,  and  the  young  'uns  sang  like 
whales; 

And  out  laughed  Sal  (like  a  dog- 
toothed  wheel  was  the  laugh  that 
Sal  laughed  she), 

Temple  Bar. 


"Now  Who's  for  a  bride  on  the  shady 
side  of  upwards  of  forty-three?" 

Its  author  has  been  called  the  modem 
Calverley,  and  no  greater  praise  could 
the  parodist  wish  for.  "The  Battle  of 
the  Bays"  carries  on  the  best  traditions 
of  an  art  which,  for  all  its  apparent 
worfBlessness  and  triviality,  is  not  to 
bo  despised.  After  all,  a  parody  is  gen- 
erally nothing  but  a  satire  with  the 
fierce-looking  mask  taken  off,  and  it  is 
none  the  less  effective  for  its  levity. 
After  a  prolonged  diet  of  favorable  re- 
views a  corrective  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  the  belauded  poet,  and  to  the 
parodist  falls  the  task  of  gilding  the 
philosophic  pill— which,  from  the  time 
of  Horace  to  that  of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  has 
always  been  considered  a  useful  and 
a  virtuous  office. 

Herbert  M,  Sanders. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  MINOR  POET. 


A  strange  and  terrible  book  might  be 
compiled  by  choosing,  let  us  say,  two 
hundred  of  the  loveliest  of  English 
lyrics,  and  appending  to  each  a  foot- 
note tersely  descriptive  of  its  author's 
fate.  The  question.  Why  do  Minor 
Poets  exist?  is  sometimes  raised  by  a 
newspaper,  and  settled  humorously  in 
its  third  leading  article  (the  one  devot- 
ed to  culture,  railway  accidents,  police 
court  drolleries,  and  other  social  topics). 
But  the  absurdity  of  the  Minor  Poet, 
like  that  of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett, 
is  mainly  a  journalistic  convention. 
He  adds,  by  hypothesis,  to  the  national 
stock  of  gaiety,  although  we  shake  our 
sides  at  him  with  as  little  genuine  ex- 
cuse as  the  one  statesman  who,  exactly 
a  year  ago,  was  jeered  at  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain for  believing  that  the  wrongs 
of  the  Uitlanders  justified  armed  inter- 


vention. And  I  say  quite  seriously  that 
such  an  anthology  as  I  suggest 
would  set  the  question  in  a  new  light, 
and  a  sufficiently  lurid  one.  We  call 
our  best  collection  of  lyrics  a  "Golden 
Treasury,"  and  forget  in  what  dread- 
ful matrices  the  jewels  were  shaped; 
we  chase  the  satin  slipper  or  the 
Grace's  naked  foot  along  the  pathways 
without  reckoning  the  concealed  fires 
under  the  crust  of  turf;  and  to  be  sure 
we  are  wise  in  our  carelessness,  for  the 
first  claim  of  poetry  is  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  if  it  be  Art's  business  to  conceal 
art,  still  more  is  it  to  conceal  Art's 
Tophet 

At  the  same  time  no  critic  can  pursue 
his  calling  for  long  without  facing  the 
minor  poet— or,  for  that  matter,  the 
major  one-  as*  a  social  problem.  If  we 
lacked  the  sense  or  the  pluck  to  face 
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that  problem  on  our  own  motion,  that 
painful  and  thoughtful  book.  "The 
Insanity  of  Genius"— a  work  which  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  obscured  by  a  show- 
ier German  tract  of  less  than  half  Its  hon- 
esty—thrust It  fairly  and  squarely  upon 
us.  And  the  respectable  pages  of  such 
a  collection  as  Chalmer8*s  "British 
Poets*'  are  evidence  all  the  more  con- 
vincing, because  squeamish  and  unwill- 
ing, that  beneath  the  crust  there  does 
lie  Tophet;  that  the  question  which 
Blalve  put  to  the  Tiger— "Did  He  who 
made  the  lamb  make  thee?**— applies 
with  an  equal  force  of  wonder  to  a 
great  many  of  our  fieriest  as  well  as  of 
our  most  innocent  lyrics,  and  that  Na- 
ture is,  at  least,  as  cruelly  wasteful  in 
producing  a  gem  of  song  as  in  produc- 
ing a  diamond.  On  one  student,  at  any 
rate,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  have  so 
worked  that  the  receipt  of  a  brand-new 
volume  of  verse  gives  him,  if  not  a 
"stunner,"  a  sensation  which  an  ac- 
companying letter  from  the  author 
easily  and  invariably  turns  int^  one. 

The  noble  tragedies  of  Scott's  life 
and  Lamb's  Justify  themselves.  So,  I 
think,  do  those  of  Hood's,  Coleridge's, 
Shelley's,  Byron's,  Rossetti's— these, 
though  less  admirable,  were  the  trage- 
dies of  big  men.  From  the  stories  of 
Blake  and  Keats  we  may  extract.  In 
different  ways,  consolation.  It  Is  in  the 
stories  of  lesser  men  that  the  real 
pathos  resides.  Keats,  for  example, 
perished  young  of  consumption,  but  not 
before  he  had  written  "La  Belle  Dame 
Sans  Mercl;"  the  same  malady  carried 
off  two  young  Scotsmen,  Michael  Bruce 
and  David  Gray,  with  their  aspirations 
quite  unfulfilled.  Blake  suffered,  but 
he  lit  a  new  lyric  dawn;  but  the  pre- 
monitoiT  flash  of  that  dawn  came  out 
of  the  dark  middle  days  of  the  eight- 
eenth century— a  single  ray  from  the 
brain  of  a  madman.  It  was  in  confine- 
ment, deprived  of  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
that  poor  Kit  Smart  scratched  with  a 


key  upon  the  wainscot  his  magnificent 
"Song  to  David":  — 

Strong  is  the  lion— like  a  coal 
His  eyeball— like  a  bastion's  mole 

His  chest  against  the  foes; 
Strong  the  gler-eagle  on  his  sail; 
Strong  against  tide  th'  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still,  in  earth  and  air, 
And  in  the  sea,  the  man  of  prayer, 

And  far  beneath  the  tide; 
And  In  the  seat  to  faith  assigned, 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  seek  is  find, 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

It  sounds  repeatedly  the  very  note  of 
Blake— and  Is  the  composition  of  a 
madman  who,  of  his  sane  moments,  has 
scarcely  left  us  one  memorable  line. 
Collins  and  Cowper  knew  madness. 
Swift  and  Southey  withered  from  the 
top  downward;  but  John  Clare  knew 
worse  madness  than  any,  and  what 
poetry  did  lie  leave?— 

I  ami— yet   what   I   am   who  cares,  or 
knows? 

He  escaped  from  one  asylum,  and 
was  found  wandering  with  nothing  to 
eat  but  the  grass  of  the  wayside.  He 
was  taken  to  another.  In  Northampton, 
and  there  left  for  twenty-two  years 
alone— unvislted  by  wife,  child  or 
friend. 

Savage  and  Pattison,  Ferguson, 
Walker,  Thom,  Dermody  and  Ashe  are 
other  names  on  the  miserable  list.  Bud- 
gell  and  Chatterton,  Beddoes  and  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon— these  destroyed  them- 
selves; Peele  and  Greene  and  Butler— 
"died  wretchedly  In  squalid  lodgings" 
is  a  line  to  be  kept  in  stereotype  for 
the  biographies  of  lesser  poets.  Our 
anthology  may  add  the  details,  and  ap- 
pend (for  Instance)  to  the  graceful  song 
of  "Samela**— 

Like  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed— 

a  footnote  that  the  author    died     of 
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dropsy  in  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemal^- 
er  near  Dowgate.  During  his  sickness 
he  called  continually  upon  God.  His 
last  act  was  to  pen  a  letter  to  his  wife 
imploring  her  pardon:— 

Sweet  wife,  as  ever  there  was  any 
goodwill  or  friendship  between  thee 
and  me,  see  this  bearer,  my  Host,  satis- 
fled  of  his  debt:  I  owe  him  £10,  and  but 
for  him  I  had  perished  in  the  streets. 
Forget  and  forgive  my  wrongs  done 
unto  thee,  and  Almighty  God  have 
mercy  on  my  soul.  Farewell  till  we 
meet  in  Heaven,  for  on  earth  thou 
Shalt  never  see  me  more.  This  2  of 
September,  1592.  Written  by  thy  dying 
husband. 

When  his  body  was  laid  out  the  shoe- 
maker's wife  laid  on  his  brow  a  wreath 
of  laurel. 

Think  of  the  footnotes  to  Peele's  gay 
and  delightful  "Fair  and  fair"  and  his 
noble  **His  golden  locks  time  hath  to 
silver  turned;"  to  Carew*s  "Ask  me  no 
more;"  to  Poe's  "Helen;"  the  commen- 
tary of  dishonor  upon  Waller's  "Go, 
lovely  rose,"  and  Rochester's  "Why 
dost  thou  shade  thy  lovely  face"— a 
song  of  pure  passion  all  but  unrivalled 
in  the  language.  Surrey,  Southwell, 
Montrose  went  to  the  scaffold.  Chidi- 
ock,  Tichbome  and  Raleigh  wrote  "My 
prime  of  life,"  and  the  exquisite  "Even 
such  is  time"  on  the  eve  of  execution; 
and  the  latter  his  "Go,  soul,  the  body's 
guest"  during  captivity  and  while  ex- 
pecting the  end.  The  singer  of  "Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love"  died  in 
a  drunken  scuffle;  the  author  of  the  fine 
chorus  "O  wearisome  condition  of  hu- 
manity" was  stabbed  by  a  serving- 
man. 

We  shall  have  to  record  starvation- 
actual  death  by  starvation.  There  is, 
of  course,  Otway's  case  to  tack  on  to  his 
pretty  "I  did  but  look  and  love  a  while." 
"He  died,"  says  Johnson,  "in  a  manner 
which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention." 
and  then  follows  the  story  of  how,  al- 


most naked  and  In  a  rage  of  hunger, 
he  rushed  out  from  his  lodgings,  begged 
a  shilling  from  a  gentlejnan  in  a  coffee- 
house, was  given'a  guinea,  ran  off  and 
bought  a  roll  of  bread  and  was  choked 
with  the  first  mouthful.  "All  this,  I 
hope,  is  not  true,"  says  the  Doctor. 
"...  but  that  Indigence  and  its  con- 
comitants, sorrow  and  despondency, 
pressed  hard  upon  him  has  never  been 
denied,  whatever  immediate  cause 
might  bring  him  to  the  grave." 

The  case  of  Pattison  is  less  known; 
he  died  in  London  in  1727,  aged  less 
than  twenty-one,  and  if  starvation  did 
not  immediately  kill  him  it  is  certain 
that  he  starved.  Mangan  of  the  immor- 
tal "Rosaleen"  and  "The  Nameless 
One,"  strayed  from  his  hovel  in  Bride 
Street,  Dublin,  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1849.  Sick  with  hunger  and 
exhausted,  he  fell  into  a  pit  dug  for  a 
house  foundation,  was  discovered  there 
after  a  long  while,  was  taken  to  the 
Meath  Hospital  and  transferred  to  the 
cholera  sheds.  There  the  attendant 
physician  found  him  not  infected,  but 
merely  starving,  too  far  gone  for  help. 
Next  to  Otway,  in  Chalmers's  collec- 
tion, comes  Pomfret,  author  of  the  once 
famous  "Choice."  Pomfret  had  been 
presented  to  a  living  of  value,  but 
some  malicious  fool  tried  to  persuade 
the  Bishop  of  London  that  a  passage  In 
"The  Choice"  was  immoral.  Pomfret 
went  up  to  London  and  easily  disposed 
of  the  falsehood,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  took  the  small-pox  and  died  of  it, 
aged  thirty-six. 

Well,  an  accident  of  this  sort  Is  not 
specially  Incident  to  Minor  Poets;  and 
the  reader  who  comes  on  a  whole 
nebula  of  disasters  in  the  "Lives"  may 
be  tempted  to  account  for  It  by  the  con- 
ditions of  Grub  Street,  and  to  add  that 
Grub  Street  has  passed  away.  But  the 
tragedies  of  such  men  as  Boyce. 
Churchill,  Lloyd,  Bamfylde,  are  not  to 
be  laid  at  any  door  in  Grub  Street; 
the  seeds  of  them  lay  in  the  men  them- 
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selTes.  To  be  sure,  of  all  callings 
Poesy  was,  and  is,  the  worst  paid.  You 
may  write  a  '*B«Ue  Dame  Sans  Herd" 
tomorrow,  and  omslder  yourself  ex- 
tremely fortunate  if  you  make  £5  by  it 
But  poverty— though  It  ha«  to  be  taken 
into  account— is  by  no  means  all  the 
mischief  with  the  MlncHr  Poet  The  im- 
portant mischief  lies  in  the  noble  and 
hopeless  business  of  nursing  an  ideal 
out  of  all  proportion  to  your  powers, 
in  mistaking— to  quote  Johnson  again 
—inclination  for  ability;  in  the  struggle 
between  the  high  dream  and  the  de- 
spairing, stammering  tongue;  in  the 
danger  of  valuing  yourself  by  the 
aspiration  and  losing  your  temper  with 
men  who  prefer  to  value  you  by  the 
performance;  in  the  temptation  to  de- 
spise them  for  blockheads,  to  find  the 
world  no  place  for  you  and  bid  it  go 
to  the  devil— which  means,  as  often  as 
not,  going  to  the  devil  yourself. 

Tb«  speaker. 


In  the  list  I  have  given  at 
random  a  dozen  disasters  may  be 
picked  out  as  accidental,  having 
no  connection  with  the  poetic  call- 
ing, 'the  sort  of  thing  that  might 
happen  to  anybody.*'  But  as  the  list 
is  extended— and  it  could  be  extended 
very  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
tide-^e  mere  accumulation  of  disas- 
ters tells  its  own  tale.  The  tragedies 
of  Hartley  Ck^eridge,  James  Ttiompscm,. 
Laman  Blandtiard,  and  Philip  Bourke 
Marston  are  different;  and  the  tragedies- 
of  Aphra  Behn,  "L.  E.  L.,"  Charlotte 
Smith,  and  Emily  Brontg  are  different; 
but  together  they  help  to  make  up  a 
terrible  case.  Bastcheap  and  the  Bank- 
side  may  pass,  and  Grub  Street  may 
pass;  but  the  poetic  temperament  re- 
mains, self -torturing,  sensitive,  its 
sense  of  perfection  unresting;  its  as^ 
pirations  so  seldom  winged  with  power. 
A.  T.  QuiUer-Couch. 


A  PRAYER. 

From  vain  desires,  base  thoughts,  and  evil  ways, 

O  blest  Redeemer!  give  my  soul  release; 

Grant  that  with  heart  at  rest,  and  mind  at  peace, 

And  grateful  lips  overflowing  with  Thy  praise. 

It  may  be  mine  to  serve  Thee  all  my  days 

In  psalms  and  hymns,  and  prayers  that  never  cease. 

My  spirit  amplified  with  such  increase 

As  may  my  life  to  like  fruition  raise. 


Yea,  lest  my  daily  life  should  offer  less 

Of  love  to  Thee  than  doth  my  prayer  or  song, 

Let  me  in  acts  of  merciful  redress 

Take  somewhat  from  the  sum  of  human  wrong: 

Use  Thou  my  life  some  other  life  to  bless. 

Then  shall  I  have  Thy  blessing  all  day  long. 


The  Sunday  Magailne. 


W,  Cowan. 
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THE  REACTION  AGAINST  FEMINISM  IN  GERMANY.* 


I. 


The  name  of  Feminism  has  been  giv- 
en in  Fiance  to  a  strong  intellectual 
and  moral  movement,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  felt  throughout  Eu- 
rope, in  these  last  years  of  our  agitated 
century.  But  we  have  really  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  intensity  of  some  of 
the  manifestations  of  Feminism  in  cli- 
mates less  temperate  than  ours  and  in 
an  atmosphere  not  yet  rendered  so  tepid 
and  equaJble  by  an  all-pervading  scepti- 
cism as  that  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  breathe.  On  the  signal  given  by 
Ibsen's  Nora,  a  complete  feministic  cam- 
paign at  once  took  shape  in  the  North, 
and  was  conducted  vigorously  and  with 
the  most  inflexible  logic.  One  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  movement,  and 
undoubtedly  one  of  its  deepest  motives, 
was  that  '^economic  indei>endence*'  of 
women,  which  an  increasingly-keen 
competition  for  the  means  of  livelihood 
had  rendered  an  absolute  necessity;  but 
the  Scandinavian  woman  was  by  no 
means  content  with  the  privilege  of 
earning  her  bread  independently  of  h^ 
husband's  toil;  she  also  desired  emanci- 
pation from  the  chains  imposed  by  the 
tyranny  of  marital  affection. 

One  remarkably  clever  woman,  Mrs. 
Laura  Marholm,  the  influence  of  whose 

^Trmntlated  tor  The  LlTlng  Age* 


works^  we  purpose  to  consider  at  this 
time,  had  a  near  view  of  that  simulta- 
neous lifting  of  the  bucklers.  "Writing 
women"— these  are  her  words— "came 
up  like  mushrooms  under  an  autunmal 
rain;  then  sprouted  a  certain  number 
of  women  doctors,  and  after  them  fol- 
lowed a  cloud  of  teachers  and  tele- 
phone-workers. They  all  claimed  the 
Tight  to  study,  to  practice  law,  to  hold 
local  and  government  oflQce;  above  all 
—to  vote.  The  single  right  about  which 
they  said  nothing  was  the  right  to  love. 
Woman  became  a  neuter  being,  capa- 
ble of  thinking  and  producing;  incapa- 
ble, by  the  same  token,  of  fulfilling  her 
true  mission.  Every  possible  variety 
of  sex-deterioration— every  defcwrmity 
which  may  result  from  the  violent  sup- 
pression of  the  natural  instincts  was 
paraded  in  broad  daylight  Every 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  studying 
both  temperaments  ruined  by  a  preco- 
cious development,  and  others  stifled  in 
the  germ,— erotic  mania  and  complete 
atrophy,  the  abuse  of  theory  and  the 
paralysis  of  instinct  The  highways  of 
the  moral  world  were  literally  strewn 
with    the    corpses    of  these    intrepid 


^  Dm  Baoh  der  Fntaen:  Mnnleh  1894. 
Wir  Frmuen  and  uiuere  Dichter :  Berlin  1M6. 
Zar  Psychologle  der  Fraa :  Berlin  1897. 
KarU  Biihrlng.   Drama.    Munich  1891. 
Zwel  Frauenerlebmsee :  MonichlSSS. 
Fran  Lily:  Berlin  1887. 
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champions.  Three  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  inspired  of  the  female  writ- 
ers of  northern  Bnrope  ended  their 
days  by  suicide.  Others  fonnd  again, 
after  long  wandering,  their  road  to  Da- 
mascus, and  embraced  in  the  end  the 
woman's  true  vocation  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood."  Among  these  last  was 
Mme.  Edgren-LeflQer,  who  had  been 
the  standard^arer  of  feminine  eman- 
cipation as  Bj5msen  was  its  prophet, 
and  who,  in  the  words  of  Mme.  Mar- 
h(^m,  ''renouncing  the  artifices  of  the 
past,  and  scorning  the  ambition  to  win 
hearts,  in  the  character  of  an  attractive 
woman,  was  resolved  to  conquer  and 
convince  in  that  of  a  clever  woman. 
She  condemned  her  sex's  old-fashioned 
aspiration  to  cajole  by  her  personal 
graces,  and  considered  herself  called  to 
command  consideration  by  what  she 
did.  Her  mind  had  been  formed  in  the 
school  of  Mill  and  Spencer." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mme.  Marholm,  it 
is  the  sociologues  and  sociologists  of 
our  time,  such  as  Mill  and  Bebel,  who 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  these  ex- 
cesses. An  indignant  and  sarcastic 
spectator  of  the  follies  of  Scandinavian 
Feminism,  and  of  their  echo  in  Ger- 
many, where  she  now  lives,  she  has 
published  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  a  series  of  very  remarkable 
works,  which  are  at  once  a  cry  of 
alarm  at  the  imprudences  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  warning  and  admonition  for 
the  future.  "There  are"— according  to 
Mme.  Marholm— "two  works  on  wom- 
an's rights  equally  celebrated  and  de- 
serving of  celebrity.  One  is  'The  Sub- 
jection of  Woman,'  by  John  Stuart 
Mill;  the  other,  Bebel's  'Woman  and 
Socialism.'  Both  bear  witness  to  the 
profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  authors,  and  to  their  courageous 
desire  to  do  good.  But  what,  in 
Heaven's  name,  have  women  to  do  with 
such  treatises— and  what  is  it  that  they 
have  actually  done?  They  began  by 
assiduously  modelling  themselves  upon 


these  writers;  and,  with  their  boundless 
faculty  of  adaptation,  they  undertook 
to  develop  upon  their  own  account  the 
principles  and  theories  by  them  set 
forth.  I  have  seen,  visited,  talked  with 
many  of  them— these  women  witb 
whom  their  'rights'  have  become  a  Mc» 
who  opened  wide  their  exquisite,  con- 
fiding and,  often,  truly  simple  and 
childlike  hearts  to  Stuart-MiU  and 
Bebel.  Conscientiously,  and  with  all 
their  might,  they  set  about  de-feminis- 
ing themselves  at  their  orders.  nnf<v- 
tunately,  the  two  distinguished  and  in- 
trepid authors  in  question  had  forgot- 
(ten  one  thing  in  their  bold  and  strlldns 
argument,  and  that  one  thing  was 
woman  herself!  But  the  woman,  with 
her  eternal  susceptibility  to  suggestioo, 
submits  instinctively  to  the  man,  i)e  he 
theorist,  agitator,  or  mere  pedant.  She 
conforms  to  his  wishes,  and  is  feminine 
or  unfeminine,  as  he  requires.  BelovM 
guides  and  masters,  we  beseech  you  to 
cherish  fewer  illusions  yourselves  and 
to  impart  fewer  to  us!  Your  two  fa- 
mous books  are  excellent,  Instructiye. 
progressive  works!  The  only  trouble 
'With  you  is  that  you  know  nothing 
about  women!  Your  writings  contain 
a  little  of  everything  except  that  living 
sparE  which  reveals  the  man  to  the 
woman,  and  the  woman  to  the  man. 
You  can  make  women  exactly  what 
you  please— Amazons  or  rational  be- 
ings or  ecstatic  saints,  prodigies  of 
learning  ot  idiots,  moth^w  or  maids; 
for  we  obey  your  slightest  gesture,  and 
it  is  the  essence  of  our  nature  to  follow 
you  anywhere.  But  though  it  seems 
good  to  you  to  exercise  authority 
over  us,  the  fact  of  that  authority  Is 
neither  so  fortunate  nor  so  unfortunate 
a  one  for  us,  as  you  fondly  imagine. 
What  you  regard  as  our  happiness  is 
not  our  happiness.  What  you  consider 
our  misfortune  is  not  our  misfortune. 
If  man  has  usually  oppressed  woman, 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  usually 
controlled    man.  .  .  .  The    recognised 
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legal  obligations  of  man  to  woman,  and 
of  woman  to  man  are  mere  palliatiTes 
f (HT  those  cases  in  which  the  tme  fusion 
has  not  taken  place.  They  are,  more- 
over, futile  in  the  end,  because  in  this 
question,  which  is  the  most  central  of 
all,  il  is  the  instinct  of  choice  which 
must  decide.  Here  the  code  is  silent 
because  it  is  powerless.  Men  are  not 
made  of  wood  as  John  fitoart  MUl 
seems  to  claim,  and  the  ideal  relation 
between  the  sexes  does  wi%  consist  in 
holding  high-toned  conversations  with 
a  noman." 

The8»  ironical  passages  represent 
fairly  enough  Mme.  Laura  Marholm's 
attempt  to  orgaate  a  reaction,  and 
give  the  watch-word  of  her  crusade 
against  certain  doctrines,  H^e  shocking 
extravagance  of  which  affords  a  kind 
of  excuse  for  the  inverse  exaggerMk^ns 
which  we  find  in  her  own  work. 

Being  herself  a  fiery  antagonist  and 
a  pitiless  critic,  Mme.  Marholm  has,  of 
course,  excited  no  little  animosity  in 
her  turn.  Women  who  work  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  have  been  stupefied 
to  behold  one  of  themselves— and  a  re- 
doubtable champion,  too— going  over 
into  the  masculine  camp,  horse,  foot 
and  dragoons.  "Treason!"  was  the  ciy 
which  arose  from  all  sides  and  rang 
round  the  footsteps  of  the  deserter. 

Mme.  Minna  Cauer,  a  member  of  the 
fashionable  world,  but  also  the  patron- 
ess of  many  social  movements,  in- 
voked the  memory  of  Bahel  von  Vam- 
hagen.  "What  would  that  exquisite 
creature  have  thought  of  the  theories 
of  a  Mme.  Marholm,  who  seems  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  but  one  motive 
in  the  life  of  a  woman,  and  that  a  sen- 
suous one?" 

"From  all  the  aspirations  which  are 
possible  to  humanity,"  writes  another 
learned  lady,  Mme.  Lily  Braun,  "this 
woman  distils  the  carnal  element,  and 
shows  us  her  heroines  all  alike  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  that  order  of 
sensations;"  while  yet  another  cham- 


pion of  the  rights  of  the  lower  OTders 
observes:  "The  etilted  and  affected  wri- 
tings of  Mme.  Laura  Marholm  aim  so 
wide  of  the  mark,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  take  her  seriously,  in  spite  of 
her  success  in  the  masculine  world." 
There  is  some  excuse  for  the  bitterness 
of  this  la9t  remark,  for  not  only  has 
masculine  criticism  in  general  been 
most  favorable  to  the  daring  theories 
of  (Mme.  Marholm,  but  it  has  even 
hailed  her,  upon  occasion,  as  the  author 
of  a  quite  novel  philosophy  of  the 
feminine,  making  only  a  few  reserva- 
tions with  regard  to  the  excesses  <A  her 
ruthless  polemic. 

But  no  honest  adversary  of  our  au- 
thor, whether  man  or  woman,  can  deny 
her  claim  to  consideration  as  an  origi- 
nal and  penetrating  thinks,  with  a 
keen  intellect  and  a  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque style. 

Let  us  then  endeavor  to  trace  the  main 
outilaes  of  that  mocking  countenance 
of  whHjki  the  features  are  so  essentially 
German,  b^^t  which  owes  to  a  strain  of 
Scandinaviai%  blood  something  which 
is  rather  Frene^  in  its  prevailing  ex- 
pression—the physlignomy  of  a  woman 
whose  writings  are  ns^e  captivating  to 
the  Latin  mind  than  aif  contribution 
to  the  ethical  literature  «t  Germany 
has  been  for  many  years. 

It  is  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  losist 
strongly  on  the  fact  that  the  entire  lit- 
erary activity  of  Mme.  Marholm  is  bes^ 
summed  up  in  the  single  word  reaction- 
Now  a  reaction  of  any  kind  is  sure  to 
have  certain  healthful  and  useful  quali- 
ties, for  it  is  always  bom  of  some  form 
of  excess,  and  its  first  object  is  to  point 
out  abuses.  Usually,  however,  the  re- 
action also  overshoots  the  mark,  exag- 
gerates in  its  turn,  and  is  in  danger  of 
arresting  such  progress  as  has  been 
made  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  listen  with  deference 
to  the  arguments  of  our  author,  but 
also  to  keep  cool  and  not  sufiTer  our- 
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selves  to  be  borne  away  on  a  stream 
of  oyer-audaclous  conclusions.  To  em- 
ploy a  Hegelian  form  of  speech,  which 
does  not  seem  out  of  place  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  we  may  say  that  if  Fem- 
inism is  a  thesis,  the  religion  of  instinct 
proclaimed  by  Mme.  Marholm  is  its 
antifhesis,  and  it  remains  for  the  good 
sense  of  the  public  to  formulate  the 
synthesis  which  will  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictory excesses  of  the  two  rival  doc- 
trines. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  the  traits 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  combine 
into  a  single  silhouette  are  scattered 
almost  at  random  about  the  writings 
of  Mme.  Marholm,  who  by  no  means 
piques  herself  upon  her  logical  consist- 
ency, and  follows  for  the  most  part 
the  mere  guidance  of  her  own  fancy. 
Let  us  try,  however,  as  best  we  may, 
to  collect  the  dispersed  elements  of  her 
moral  portrait,  noting  first  the  feature 
which  first  strikes  the  eye. 

That  predominant  feature  is  a  pas- 
sion for  psychology.  Mme.  Marholm 
loves  to  interrogate  both  souls  and 
boolLS,  and  to  track  and  capture  the  se- 
crets of  the  human  conscience  in  care- 
less conversations  no  less  than  in  elab- 
orate treatises.  No  type  of  womanhood 
in  all  our  disjointed  and  distracted 
epoch  has  eluded  her  piercing  eye,  and 
after  an  exceedingly  spirited  and  bril- 
liant enumeration,  embracing  no  end  of 
contemporary  feminine  varieties,  she 
somewhere  adds,  "In  all  these  multi- 
tudes there  is  not  a  face  which  I  do  not 
recognize,  not  one  apparition  which  ap- 
I>ears  to  me  strange.  I  have  seen,  ex- 
amined, read  them  all,  as  no  man  can 
ever  see,  examine  and  read.  I  have 
been  the  recipient  of  such  confidences 
as  women  make  only  to  women— con- 
fidences of  which  the  import  lies  far 
deeper  than  the  glance  of  free-masonry 
which  we  give  one  another  when  we 
decipher  that  hidden  writing.  Just  as 
illegible  to  the  learned  as  to  the  igno- 
rant, in  which  the  most  refined  no  less 


than  the  coarsest  women  naturally 
express  their  innermost  sensations. 
Whereas  men,  whether  stupid  (h:  intelli- 
gent, stand  open-mouthed  and  utterly 
bafied  before  these  mysterious  indica- 
tions. I  luiow  all  these  women  and  aU 
the  details  of  their  history— both  those 
which  they  have  confessed  and  those 
which  they  have  concealed,  and  those 
which  they  have  attempted  to  show  me 
in  a  false  light  I  luiow  all  this,  be- 
cause I  am  a  woman  like  themselves 
and  belong  to  the  same  epoch." 

And  again: 

"I  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from 
reading  the  modem  writers,  not  for 
what  they  actually  say,  but  for  what 
they  are  quite  unat)le  to  conceaL  Their 
booses  are  the  history  of  their  inner 
lives.  .  Their  inner  history  is  written 
in  their  books.  You  turn  a  book  over 
carelessly,  you  read  twenty  lines,  but 
in  the  movement  and  tonality  of  those 
twenty  lines  you  feel  the  beat  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
blood.  As  a  nice  ear  can  detect  a  single 
false  note  amid  the  din  of  the  orchestra, 
so  a  keen  psychological  instinct  can 
separate  through  the  most  finished 
poetical  execution  the  sincere  from  the 
fictitious,  can  detect  the  passages  where 
the  author  has  been  strongly  moved 
and  those  where  he  has  merely  simulat- 
ed warmth,  can  snatch  from  the  actual 
temperament  of  the  writer  the  mask 
assumed  in  vain,  can  decide,  in  fine, 
how  much  is  pure  metal  and  how  much 
a  vulgar  alloy,  whereby  the  artist  dupes 
hiuMself  no  less  than  he  deceives  his 
hearers." 

The  very  tone  of  these  remarks,  the 
careful  selection  of  words  to  fit  the 
writer's  meaning,  would  sufllce  to  give 
the  peculiar  shade  of  Mme.  Marholm's 
psychology  and  the  ground  on  which 
she  elects  to  exercise  her  talent. 

Her  passion  is  to  investigate  the  in- 
nermost recesses  of  our  nature,  the 
fundamental  strata  of  instinctive  life, 
the  facts  which  are  ordinarily  revealed 
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only  in  the  most  fleeting  and  uncon- 
scious manner— all  tha^  in  fact,  which 
modem  Christian  civilization  haa  en- 
deavored to  suppress,  even  while  striv- 
ing to  refine  it 

Hers  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  at- 
tempt, nor  does  she,  by  any  means, 
always  acquit  herself  satisfactorily, 
chi^y  because  she  is  so  often  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  her 
own  investigations.  But  the  attempt 
of  Mme.  Marholm  is  also  within  certain 
limits  an  important  and  a  fruitful  at- 
tempt; and  the  region  where  she  works 
is  one  where  there  has  been  very  little 
methodical  exploration;  at  least,  in  the 
way  of  that  historical  and  literary 
criticism  where  Mme.  Marholm  special- 
ly shines.  In  the  field  of  imaginative 
literature  her  rivals  are  more  numer- 
ous. 

Mme.  Marholm  fears  nothing,  and  the 
liberties  which  she  takes  are  great; 
yet  one  is  always  inclined  to  forgive 
her  audacities  of  speech,  for  the  sake 
of  a  certain  healthful  quality  in  them 
and  an  evident  good  intention  which  dis- 
arms criticism.  If  she  sometimes  ex- 
aggerates the  value  of  her  discoveries 
in  regions  which  are  seldom  explored, 
Shi  sometimes  makes  discoveries,  too, 
which  she  utilizes  in  a  masterly  way. 
For  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
strange  introduction  to  Rousseau's 
"Confessions,"  for  example,  what  a 
flash  of  illuminating  criticism  there  is 
in  the  following  little  bit  of  analysis: 

"Rousseau  was  the  writer  who  first 
introduced  into  literature  the  figure  of 
man  on  his  knees  before  woman.  It 
was  he  who  first  preached  the  faith  in 
woman's  essential  superiority;  in  her 
virility,  so  to  speak,  or,  at  least,  her 
virile  qualities.  There  were  psychologi- 
cal and  even  physiological  reasons  for 
this  attitude  of  his,  as  we  learn  from 
the  'Confessions.*  Rousseau— an  arti- 
san and  a  thorough  plebeian— opened 
the  way  into  literature  for  that  new 
social  class,  which  blossomed  on  the 


outbreak  of  the  Revolution;  he  made  a 
place  in  letters  for  the  feelings  of  the 
plel>eian  toward  the  great  lady.  This 
man  was  a  «por*— one  of  those  phe- 
nomena of  native  perversion,  who  have 
more  than  once  exercised  an  occult  and 
mysterious  Infiuence  over  the  dlrecticm 
of  human  thought  and  evolution.  In 
the  presence  of  a  woman  he  could 
never  feel  simply  like  a  man.  He  felt 
like  a  slave— a  being  who  has  been  hu- 
miliated and  chastised.  He  had  no 
choice  but  to  place  woman  on  a  pin- 
nacle far  above  himself,  and  there  min- 
gled with  his  amatory  sensations  an 
impression  of  maternal  tenderness. 
It  was  thus  that  the  'superior  woman' 
made  her  entrance  into  romantic  liter- 
ature, Jean  Jacques's  infiuence  being 
all-powerful  at  the  moment  of  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  Germany." 

But  we  must  check  the  tendency  to 
quote,  for  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  go 
on  multiplying  Instances  of  Mme.  Mar- 
holm's  audacity  in  speech.  We  prefer 
to  pass  lightly  over  these  and  to  confine 
ourselves  to  an  inquiry  into  her  con- 
victions and  principles. 

We  have  said  that  the  word  reaction 
best  expresses  the  general  tendency  of 
her  work,  and  we  shall  find  her  at  once 
a  reactionary  from  the  social  point  of 
view— Jor  she  deeply  regrets  the  tone 
and  turn  of  mind  of  the  women  of  the 
past;  a  reactionary  in  religious  matters, 
since,  though  a  Protestant  in  a  Protes- 
tant country,  she  does  not  conceal  her 
partiality  for  Catholicism,  and  her 
preference  for  the  Catholic  ideal  of 
woman;  a  reactionary,  finally,  in  her 
intellectual  and  moral  preferences,  for 
she  despises  refined  culture,  discourages 
reading  altogether,  and  endeavors,  in 
all  matters,  to  render  her  sisters  obedi- 
ent to  that  voice  of  instinct  which  she 
regards  as  the  natural  counsellor  of  her 
sex.  Let  us  note  the  progressive  stages 
of  her  thought  on  these  three  different 
lines. 

Mme.  Marholm  envies  the  existence 
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of  our  great-great-gFandmothen.  The 
very  look  of  their  portraits  as  they  hang 
on  the  walls  of  our  nmseums  fills  her 
with  a  glow  of  admiration,  and  excites 
feelings  of  unfeigned  regret  Those 
pictures  spealL  straight  to  her  sonL 
Those  tranquil  matrons  over  whose  lips 
a  discreet  smile  hovers  perpetually 
are,  above  all  things,  wives  and  moth- 
'  ers.  Their  prevailing  expression  bears 
witness  both  to  the  conscientiousness 
of  the  artist,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  coquetry  in  the  sitter.  We  quote  the 
concluding  phrase  only  of  the  minute 
study  which  Mme.  Marholm  devotes  to 
the  characteristics  of  these  portraits, 
with  their  ample  waists  and  modestly- 
veiled  6usts: 

"In  sacred  and  profane  art  alike  it 
is  the  function  of  motherhood  which 
determines  the  type  of  the  feminine 
IdeaL" 

But  the  general  asi>ect  of  these  wit- 
nesses to  the  past  is  profoundly  modi- 
fied by  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
absolutism;  and,  with  it,  of  the  modem 
spirit.  The  portraits  of  the  last  cen- 
tury are  no  lees  significant  than  those 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  sole  mission 
of  the  feminine  form  is  now  to  charm, 
and  the  child  no  longer  appears  as  the 
natural  blossom  of  maternity.  A  faint- 
ly-sweet and  tantalizing  smile  has  re- 
placed the  serene,  innocent  and  repose- 
ful expression  of  former  days.  It  is 
the  upper  part  of  the  figure  which  is 
unduly  developed  and  predominates 
over  all  the  rest  Woman  is  already 
tainted.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  her  perched  upon  ab- 
surdly high  heels,  balancing,  like  a  tow- 
er of  Babel,  her  be-feathered  and  be- 
rfbl>oned  coiffure,  transformed  into  a 
creature  of  Impulse  and  caprice— a  doll, 
but  a  dangerous  one. 

Now  history  teaches  us  that  the  grave 
and  calm  aspect  which  distinguishes 
the  counterfeit  presentments  of  the 
elder  woman  corresponds  perfectly  to 


her  healthful  conception  of  life.  That 
life  glided  away  into  a  kind  of  a  half 
slumber;  in  which  events  were  rare  and 
requirements  few.  Our  ancestors  <^ 
both  sexes  thanked  Gk>d  when  they 
were  not  unhappy.  Misfi^tune,  in 
their  eyes,  was  something  positive; 
while  happinesss  had  a  comparatively 
negative  character;  and  one  was  happy 
if  one  had  no  pronounced  causes  for  dis- 
tress. To-day,  on  the  contrary,  tiie  crav- 
ing for  i>ersonal  happiness,  individual- 
ized, many-hued,  and,  aibove  all  things, 
protracted,  chants  its  hymn  in  millions 
of  souls.  It  is  never  confounded  with 
transitory  enjoyments  and'mere  sensa- 
tions. "What  is  wanted  is  that  pecu- 
liar and  enduring  satisfaction  with  one- 
self and  in  oneself,"  which  induces  a 
sort  of  slow,  perpetual  blossoming.  For 
nowadays  men  and  women  live  intense- 
ly all  the  time;  while  formerly  intensity 
was  the  exception,  and  monotony  the 
rule. 

(In  those  happy  days,  if  we  are  to  be- 
eve  Mme.  Marholm,  a  woman  was  no 
more  exacting  about  men  than  she  was 
about  destiny.  Her  husband  was  hard- 
ly, to  her,  a  distinctly-defined  i>erson- 
ality.  Those  ancestresses  of  ours  rarely 
called  their  husbands  by  their  first 
names,  or  by  any  endearing  diminutive, 
but  rather  by  the  surname  or  family 
name,  and  often  merely  by  that  simple 
word  which  defines  the  sex  in  €^er- 
many— ifafif>— ify  ifon.  TOie  woman 
never  regarded  her  husband  as  some- 
thing belonging  to  her,  but  as  somethlns^ 
upon  which  she  was  dependent;  an  in- 
carnation of  race  and  of  sex— a  beinsr 
separated  from  herself  by  distance  and 
mystery;  a  symbol  not  understood,  but 
before  which  the  feminine  creature 
must  bow.  Life  toft  those  women  was 
neither  a  game  of  chance,  nxx  a  Joint 
account  nor  an  experiment  bound,  in 
most  cases,  to  fail.  "It  was  an  imp^ie- 
trable  rite,  performed  above  one's  head, 
which  one  attended  in  a  spirit  of  rever- 
ential awe,  and  with  an  unceasing  en- 
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dearor  to  conform  to  the  designs  of 
Providence."  .  .  . 

C^et,  in  this  blind  fiat>mi88ion  to  des- 
tiny, the  women  of  the  olden  time  found 
far  more  of  happiness  than  they  find 
in  the  wild  revolts  of  the  present  They 
were  more  nsef ol  than  now  and  more 
influential,  because  they  remained  es- 
sentially women,  strictly  confined,  in- 
deed, but  supreme  in  the  domain  of 
their  native  attributes;  and  the  sway 
which  they  then  exercised  over  culti- 
vated society  has  been  notably  dimin- 
ished in  our  time.  "In  all  time,"  says 
Mme.  Marholm,  "the  influence  and 
effect  of  woman  have  depended  far  less 
on  what  she  produces  than  on  what 
she  is.  To-day  she  produces  all  man- 
ner of  tilings.  She  studies,  she  writes 
endless  books,  she  presides  over  innu- 
merable meetings,  she  takes  up  collec- 
tions for  the  most  diverse  objects,  she 
gets  doctor's  degrees,  she  gives  lec- 
tures and  founds  associations;  she  is 
more  than  ever  in  the  public  eye.  And 
yet  her  influence  upon  public  opinion  is 
less  than  in  the  past.  Where  are  now 
those  historic  hostesses,  whose  draw- 
ing-rooms were  the  rendezvous  of  the 
most  progressive  minds  and  the  most 
eminent  men  of  their  generation? 
Where  are  those  women  of  whom  the 
exquisite  flnesse  was  felt  in  matters  of 
the  highest  moment,  whose  influence 
was  acknowledged  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  princes  and  prime  ministers? 
Where  are  those  to  whose  charm  a 
deathless  monument  was  reared  in  the 
creations  of  the  greatest  poets,  whose 
genius  for  feeling  and  for  loving 
warmed  the  hearts  of  men,  upheld 
them,  lent  them  wings  on  which  to 
venture  into  the  unknown,  and  to  come 
back  from  their  daring  flight,  equipped 
for  the  fullest,  the  richest,  the  fairest 
lives?  Those  women  are  nowhere. 
Woman  has  lost  in  individuality  all 
that  she  has  gained  in  weight,  prepon- 
derance and  importance."  ^ 
We  are  bound  to  confess  that  this  im- 


passioned admiration  for  the  past  seems 
to  us  a  little  excessive.  It  is  by  no 
means  proved  either  that  the  woman 
of  the  present  day  has  sustained  such 
terrible  losses,  or  that  she  was  so  ab- 
solutely serene  and  satisfled  in  the  past. 
Was  the  ancient  organization  of  the 
family  entirely  beyond  reproach?  With- 
out attempting  to  deny  that  we  have 
lost  much  in  the  way  of  authority,  dis- 
cipline and  respect,  history,  as  we  read 
it,  does  not  permit  us  to  admire  with- 
out reserve  the  private  life  of  the  olden 
time.  Rather,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
suspect  that  most  of  the  so-called  mod- 
ern foibles  were  already  in  existence, 
while  there  were  certain  abuses  which 
the  amelioration  of  modem  manners 
has  entirely  abolished.  Can  the  house- 
hold of  King  Frederick  William  fairly 
be  said  to  afford,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  peaceful 
and  blissful  vision  presented  to  our 
minds  by  the  intrepid  apologiat  of 
ancient  Germany? 

But  we  are  by  no  means  at  the  end 
of  our  surprises.  If  we  inquire  into 
the  religious  opinions  of  Mme.  Mar- 
holm,  we  shall  flnd  ourselves  wafted 
back  to  the  hey-day  of  (German  roman- 
ticism. Her  sympathetic  comprehen- 
sion of  Catholicism,  her  sweeping  dis- 
dain for  the  pretended  moral  conquests 
of  the  Beformation  furnish  a  spectacle 
suflQciently  rare  in  Germany,  but  which 
recalls  certain  tendencies  in  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day. 

"Why,"  demands  Mme.  Marholm, 
after  having  painted  in  the  most  gloomy 
colors  the  present  existence  of  woman, 
"why  are  the  marriages  of  to-day  de- 
void of  happiness,  its  love  deprived  of 
wings?  And  why  is  it  that  all  this  is 
yet  more  conspicuous  in  Protestant 
than  in  Catholic  countries?  It  Is  be- 
cause Catholicism  is,  pwr  excellence,  the 
religion  of  women." 

Mme.  Marholm  has  written  some 
really  exquisite  pages  on  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  she  regards 
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as  homage  paid  to  the  wh<^e  sex.  It  is 
a  bold  interpretation,  and  one  which  the 
church  herself  would  hardly  sanction 
without  reservations,  but  it  is  also  a 
most  poetic  and  ingenius  analysis  of 
sentiments  which  are  sacred  and  eter- 
nal. Long  ago  Feuerbach  wrote  in  his 
"Essence  of  Christianity:"  "Protestant- 
ism has  set  aside  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  by  so  doing  has  degraded  woman; 
but  woman  has  avenged  herself  cruelly 
for  the  outrage  put  upon  her." 

•*The  worship  of  Mary,"  says  Mme. 
Marholm  in  her  turn,  *Vas  the  great 
poetic  achievement  of  the  masculine 
soul,  sending  up  to  heaven,  as  from 
a  natural  fount,  that  Icmging  for  some- 
thing detached  from  the  senses  and 
higher  than  they,  by  which  man  has  al- 
ways been  tormented.  It  represented 
the  sweetest  note  of  his  inner  music. 
He  showed  his  most  complete  under- 
standing of  the  high  destiny  of  wom- 
an, and  the  mystery  of  human  life, 
when  he  raised  the  mother  and  child 
to  a  place  above  the  altar.  When  he 
transfigured  the  companion  of  his  ex- 
istence into  a  sacred  being,  and  showed 
the  baby  stretching  out  its  little  arms 
toward  the  heart  of  every  man,  he 
sanctified  woman  in  her  function  as  a 
mother,  and  made  it  sacrilege  to  ill- 
treat  a  child.  Infinite  was  the  soften- 
ing of  hearts,  incalculable  the  ameliora- 
tion of  manners  which  beamed  from 
every  one  of  those  images  of  God*s 
mother  enthroned  albove  the  altar.  The 
Christ,  at  once  Deity  and  sucking  babe, 
in  the  arms  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
showed  his  naked  baby-^body  with  an 
admonition  at  once  tender  and  awe-in- 
spiring. 'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these.*  was  what  it 
said,  *ye  did  it  unto*  Me*— to  Me,  the 
divine  in  the  infant,  and  the  infant  in 
God.  And  always  the  youthful  virgin- 
mother  spread  her  mantle  over  mothers 
and  young  maids  alike;  and  every  sin 
committed  against  a  woman  became  a 
mortal  sin  in  the  eyes  of  man.*' 


But  Mme.  Marholm  deduces  conse- 
quences more  plausible  and  remaric- 
able  yet,  from  that  cult  which  she  so 
reproaches  Protestantism  with  having 
rejected;  for  the  glorification  of  the 
mother,  she  insists,  was  calculated  to 
deliver  man  from  the  baleful  fascina- 
tion of  the  mere  woman.  "She**  (the 
woman,  and  observe  that  it  is  not  a 
man  who  speaks),  "by  her  humors,  her 
tears,  her  vanity  and  her  inveterate 
acting,  the  nonsense  that  she  talks  and 
her  contracted  views,  is  often  a  heavy 
drag  on  her  companion.  There  is  a  per- 
petual mii^understanding  between  the 
husband  who  desires  rest  and  the  wife 
who  will  give  him  none.** 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  author,  one 
blessed  result  of  the  worship  ot  Biary 
is  that  it  helped  to  clear  up  this  mis- 
understanding by  delivering  man  from 
a  too-direct  contact  with  woman.  It 
made  him  patient  with  the  companion 
0%  a  day,  by  lifting  his  thoughts  to  a 
superhuman  ideal.  It  made  him  toler- 
ant without  weakness  and  compassion- 
ate without  servility.  But  Protestant- 
ism, by  suppressing  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  devotion  to  images,  has 
committed  the  huge  mistake  of  transfer- 
ring the  adoration  of  man  from  wom- 
ankind in  the  abstract  to  some  partic- 
ular woman.  The  next  step  was  to  re- 
quire of  all  mortal  women  the  virtues 
of  the  celestial  woman,  and  to  scan, 
with  a  distrustful  eye,  their  persons, 
their  bearing,  their  actions  and  senti- 
ments. Protestantism  asked  more  of 
woman  than  had  ever  been  asked  be- 
fore, and  got  less.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
earnest  protest  launched  by  Mme.  Mar- 
holm against  a  too-ethereal  conception 
of  her  sex.  In  her  eyes  a  woman  is  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  instinct— anything 
but  an  angeL 

Catholicism,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
shown  a  perfect  comprehension  of  all 
the  inevitable  weaknesses  of  human 
nature.  "In  the  middle  ages  it  absorbed 
the  whole  sentimental  life  of  the  epoch. 
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stimulating  and  soothing  tby  tnrns, 
teaching  the  art  of  fine  distinctions,  de- 
veloping in  the  woman  a  more  subtle 
and  powerful  charm,  and  at  the  period 
of  the  Benaissance,  sending  her  back 
into  the  life  of  the  age  stronger  than 
of  old  and  better  equipped/' 

Last  of  all,  Mme.  Marholm  proclaims 
her  strong  Catholic  sympathies  by  the 
respect  she  shows  for  religious  orders 
among  women.  "To  be  a  nun,"  she 
says,  "is  honorable,  for  it  implies  a 
voluntary  renunciation.  To  be  an  old 
maid  to  not  honorable,  because,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  one  is .  not  such 
of  one's  own  free  will."  "Nobody 
ever  thinks  of  a  nun  as  an  old 
maid,"  our  author  exclaims  elsewhere; 
"nor  is  she  one,  either  in  air  or  feature. 
There  is  among  religieuses,  even  the 
sickly  and  suffering  ones,  a  steadfast 
serenity,  and  a  striking  femininity  ut- 
terly lacking  to  the  unmarried  woman 
of  mature  years." 

The  admiration  awakened  by  the 
nobl6  achievements  of  these  self-devot- 
ed souls  is  nowhere  more  warmly  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  pages  which  Mme. 
Marholm  consecrates  to  the  Countess 
Schimmelman.  She  tells  at  length  the 
life-story  of  this  former  maid-of-honor 
to  the  Empress  Augusta,  sprung  from 
an  ancient  Mecklenburg  family,'  and 
who,  be  it  observed,  was.  at  one  time, 
confined  in  an  insane  asylum,  although 
she  succeeded  in  proving  that  she  was 
unjustly  imprisoned.  The  countess  her- 
self has  described  her  mission  in  life 
in  a  mystical  pamphlet,  which  Mme. 
Marholm  greatly  admires  because  its 
drift  coincides  with  her  own  views 
about  the  heart's  needs  and  the  true 
vocation  of  woman.  The  Protestant 
Samaritan  was  consumed  by  a  longing 
tor  self-sacrifice,  but  tormented  at  the 
same  time  by  agonizing  doubts  about 
the  depth  of  her  own  love  for  Jesus. 


"But  suddenly,"  to  quote  her  own 
words,  "I  was  consoled  by  an  inspira- 
tion from  above.  The  important  point, 
I  said  to  myself,  is  not  whether  you 
love  Jesus,  but  whether  Jesus  loves 
you.  The  moment  you  feel  t^at  he  does 
love  you,  your  ancrwering  love  will  fol- 
low as  a  natural  consequence."  "And 
as  I  read  these  lives,"  said  Mme.  Mar- 
holm, "I  thought:  We  have  now  reached 
the  central  point  of  this  singular  per- 
sonality. We  touch  upon  the  most  es- 
sential aspiration  of  every  real  woman, 
that  of  feeling  herself  bathed  in  the 
living  warmth  of  an  affection,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  sublimated  into  the 
overflowing  love  of  the  Son  of  God  for 
His  entire  creation.  The  moment  the 
woman's  imagination  found  rest  in  the 
presence  of  that  indispensable  affection, 
everything  became  orderly  for  her;  her 
Inner  equilibrium  was  attained,  never 
more  to  be  shaken,  and  she  felt  herself 
pacified,  healed,  fortified  against  ev^ry 
possible  form  of  outward  trial." 

Henceforth,  Countess  Schimmelman 
gave  herself  to  the  most  laborious  and 
painful  tasks.  Sometimes  she  played 
the  part  of  foster-mother  to  the  rude 
Pomeranian  fishermen  of  the  Baltic 
coast,  preparing  for  them  with  her  own 
hands  warm  and  abundant  meals, 
which  might  serve  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  taverns  in  their  brief  times 
ashore.  During  the  great  strike  which 
raged  in  the  country  north  of  Berlin 
in  the  winter  of  1892,  braving  the  en- 
mity of  the  most  degraded  denizens  of 
a  great  city,  a  far  more  ferocious  class 
than  seamen  ever  are,  she  founded 
among  them,  and  herself  directed,  a 
cooperative  carpenter's  shop,  which 
gave  work  to  a  large  number,  and 
seemed  to  her  a  more  useful  form  of 
charity  than  the  giving  of  bread.  She 
then  returned  to  the  sea-side,  purchased 
a  yacht,  and  cruised  about  the  shores 


•  Atemtlyrmtheroontpioiioiis  In  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Qermany  for  havlna  helped  Schiller  at  the 
OBtset  of  hit  career  and  relleyed  the  neceMities  of 


that  finest  interpreter  of  the  classics  in  Goethe's 
day— the  tragic  actress  Charlotte  Ackermann. 
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of  England  and  Denmark,  carrying  pro- 
Yislons  at  reasonable  terms  to  the  deep- 
sea  fishermen  who,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  exploited  without  mercy  by 
manufacturers  ashore.  In  this  manner 
she  provisioned  some  five  hundred  res- 
sels,  adding  to  her  maritime  commerce 
the  distribution  of  Bibles,  of  which  she 
gave  away  twenty  thousand  in  one 
year.  These  efforts  of  hers  naturally 
excited  the  most  violent  exposition  In 
those  whose  trade  she  injured,  and 
whose  dishonest  gains  were  menaced 
by  her  spirited  action,  but  the  ricdcs 
she  ran  could  not  cool  the  flame  of  her 
holy  seal.  It  would  really  seem  impos- 
sible to  unite  a  more  intrepid  activity 
with  a  more  exact  appreciation  of  the 
needs  both  moral  and  economical  of 
the  present  time. 

But  what  are  the  reflections  suggest- 
ed to  Mme.  Marholm  by  the  spectacle 
of  all  these  self-denying  efforts?  Their 
results  appear  to  her  small;  they  are 
sterile,  because  isolated.  In  order  to 
produce  durable  effects  these  good 
works  should  have  been  carried  on 
with  equal  fervor  of  spirit,  but  more 
Impersonally.  In  a  word— tasks  of  this 
nature  are  for  orders  of  women.  Those 
who  die  must  immediately  be  replaced 
by  new  workers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
Isolated  and  temporary  succor  remains 
useless  and  even  demoralizing.  Under 
a  flrm  and  continuous  direction  a  wom- 
an like  the  Countess  Schimmelman 
might  have  worked  miracles.  As  it  is, 
she  has  left  only  a  great  example.  The 
traces  of  her  activity  vanish  like  the 
furrow  of  her  yacht  in  the  waves  of 
the  North  Sea. 

In  the  latest  pages  which  she  has 
given  to  the  world,  Mme.  Marhc^m  ar- 
rives at  the  conception  of  a  magnificent 
work  for  the  women  who  remain  un- 
married. They  are  to  be  organized  into 
vast  sisterhoods,  whose  members  will 
undertake  that  maternal  mission  which 
no  woman  ought  ever  wholly  to  miss. 
The   sisters   will   rear  the  abandoned 


children,  and  first  of  all  those  of  the 
unhappy  young  girls  who  were  once 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  but  whom  Protestant- 
ism has  thrust  deeper  than  ever  into 
crime  and  despair.  These  associations* 
with  their  innumerable  dependencies, 
will  nurse  the  sick,  train  the  young 
girls  especially,  and  organize  work* 
shops.  Their  members  will  be  severe 
to  themselves,  but  ever  Indulgent  to- 
wards others.  They  will  impose  no 
obligatory  religious  ex^cises,  and  they 
will  feel  that  they  are  themselves  bound 
to  celibacy  by  their  charitable  activl* 
ties.  It  is  a  program  which  differs  In 
many  respects  from  that  of  those  Cath- 
olic sisterhoods  which  Protestantism 
continued  so  long  to  ridicule  and 
proscribe,  before  it  began  to  copy  them 
by  instituting  orders  of  deaconesses. 
But  Sfme.  Marholm,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, goes  as  far  as  it  will  be  possible 
to  go  in  tiie  direction  of  restoring  in 
their  original  form  these  admirable  in- 
stitutions. 

If  now  we  come  to  the  core  of  her 
reactionary  doctrines,  and  seek  for  her 
ultimate  conception  of  woman's  des- 
tiny, and  the  normal  existence  whlcb 
best  befits  the  sex,  it  becomes  fully  ap- 
parent that  her  favOTite  panacea  and 
all-healing  remedy  is  a  return  to  nature 
and  an  Implicit  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  feminine  instinct 

Let  us  run  rapidly  over  the  sparkling 
pages  ix^  which  she  recapitulates  her 
favorite  theses.  Woman  can  never,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  take  a  new  de- 
parture. All  that  she  does,  completes* 
or  occasions  is  but  a  result,  a  conse- 
quence, a  development  of  something 
previously  created,  either  expressed  ot 
understood.  Whatever  she  may  please 
to  fancy,  she  is  under  subjection  to  the 
same  law  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect 
as  in  her  bodily  constitution.  Whether 
or  no  i^e  accepts  the  physical  r^me 
appointed  for  her,  whether  she  becomes 
a  mother  or  a  Journalist,  she  cannot 
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change  the  eternal  code  which  com- 
mands her  Intelligence  no  less  than  her 
frame;  she  will  never  create.  But  na- 
ture has  given  her.  In  recompense,  a 
quality  which  Is  all  her  own.  What 
she  receives  from  man  Is  developed 
within  her  organism— fair  or  foul, 
strong  or  weak,  clever  or  stupid,  good 
or  bad,  receiving  up  to  a  certain  point 
the  impress  of  her  substance,  of  that 
which  she  brings  to  the  completion  of 
the  work  accomplished  within  her.  But 
never,  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
can  a  woman,  even  the  most  highly 
gifted,  change  a  false  idea  Into  a  true 
one,  or  an  evil  germ  into  a  wholesome 
fruit 

There  is  something  admirable  in  the 
frankness  of  this  avowal,  from  the  lips 
of  so  distinguished  a  woman,  of  the 
bounds  forever  set— by  nature's  own 
hand— to  feminine  activity.  •Aime.  Mar- 
holm  goes  on  to  say  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman  is  one  of  those  erroneous 
Ideas,  which  are  the  offspring  of  weak, 
exhausted  and  incapaible  masculine 
brains.  Man,  in  search  of  the  prop 
wlilch  has  become  necessary  to  his  own 
weakness,  in  a  society  undermined  by 
time,  turns  to  woman,  and  addresses 
her  thus: 

"I  cannot  continue  to  sustain,  feed 
and  defend  you,  and  I  no  longer  wish 
to  do  it  It  has  become  an  intolerable 
burden,  and,  moreover,  it  is  unworthy 
of  me.  Henceforth,  we  are  equal.  I 
win  give  you  all  the  rights  which  I  pos- 
sess, so  that  we  may  have  precisely 
the  same  chance  in  fighting  for  our 
bone  like  so  many  famifiOied  dogs.  I 
no  longer  claim  it  for  myself  al(^e, 
but  per  contra,  I  shall  not  will- 
ingly share  it  with  you,  as  I 
did  in  the  days  of  mediaeval  obscurant- 
Ism.  Let  us  close  unhesitatingly  in 
our  struggle  for  the  bone!  'TIs  the 
privilege  of  us  both  as  human  crea- 
tures. Yet  certain  requirements  of  the 
heart  and  the  flesh  continue  to  sub- 


sist Let  us  then  make  a  treaty,  found- 
ed upon  personal  freedom,  for  mutual 
support  We  shall  find  the  type  of  such 
a  union  in  associations  with  limited  lia- 
bility, and  we  will  arrange  our  partner- 
ship with  a  view  to  mutual  profit.  To 
each  will  'belong  what  he  or  she  brings 
into  the  firm,  and  what  they  may  after- 
ward respectively  earn.  We  shall  in- 
crease our  general  efllciency  by  thus 
leaning  one  upon  another.  And  I  need 
that  sort  of  assistance,  fcnr  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  have  undermined  my 
strength— devilishly." 

"Mutual  support  indeed!"  replies  the 
indei>endent  young  woman  of  the  pe- 
riod. "I  have  something  else  to  do  be- 
side furnishing  a  prop  to  your  weak- 
ness. I  shall  be  more  comfortable  en- 
tirely alone,  for  /  have  no  heart-crav- 
ings—not  one!  My  needs  are  food, 
drink,  sleep  and  work;  and  of  these 
the  last  is  the  most  pressing.  I  have 
a  consuming  thirst  for  labor.  My  gifts 
and  talents  have  been  rusting  through 
centuries  of  inaction.  I  must  first  be- 
come a  'human  creature*  before  I  can 
be  a  true  woman.  So  say  Stuart-Mill, 
Bebel  and  Ibsen.  We  are  both  human 
creatures,  and,  for  the  present  at  least 
nothing  more.  Write  as  many  books  on 
the  subject  as  you  please,  my  dear  human 
colleague.  'Tis  the  only  employment 
really  worthy  of  a  'human  creature,' 
and  I  will  not  only  read  all  you  write, 
but  I  win  chatter  endlessly  on  the 
theme  you  have  suggested.  This  Is  a 
species  of  'support'  which  you  will  al- 
ways have  from  me." 

"And  so,"  Mme.  Marholm  goes  on  to 
say,  "the  human  colleagues  take  one  an- 
other by  the  arm,  and,  refiecting  and  po- 
etizing by  turns,  move  toward  the  rosy 
dawn  of  the  coming  age.  But  he  who 
meets  them  clad  In  the  simple  garb  of 
their  new  character,  receives  much  the 
same  impression  as  he  gets  from  some 
of  the  canvasses  of  our  modem  paint- 
ers. He  asks  himself  anxiously  which 
Is  the  man  and  which  is  the  woman? 
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The   exterior   signs  are   lacking,   and 
the  interior,  also." 

These  quotations  will  suffice  to  show 
how  peculiarly  severe  Mme.  Marholm 
is  toward  the  masculine  apostles  of 
Feminism.  They  stril^e  her  as  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  physical  and 
moral  banlirupts.  As  to  the  women 
whom  they  have  converted  to  their  un- 
natural doctrines,  the  whole  force  of 
her  pen  is  directed  against  these  refu- 
gees who  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  their  sex,  but  who  are  brought 
back  sooner  or  later  by  avenging  na- 
ture, to  their  happiness  if  they  recover 
from  their  Illusions  in  time,  to  their 
eternal  misery  if  they  persevere  to  the 
end  in  their  self -conceited  error.  .  .  . 
The  woman  who  seeks  emancipation  by 
modern  methods  is  a  base  deserter  who 
abandons  her  past  that  she  may  escape 
the  trials  incident  to  her  true  destiny. 
She  always  wants  to  escape  from  the 
tutelage  of  man,  often  from  the  bur- 
dens of  maternity,  and,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  from  the  dependence 
and  impersonality  of  her  sex.  But  she 
commits  an  unconscious  outrage 
against  her  own  womanhood  by  so  de- 
siring, and  "henceforth  she  must  linger 
before  the  closed  door  of  that  innermost 
sanctuary  which  she  has  abandoned, 
listening  in  vain  for  the  echoes  of  the 
divine  rite,  the  sacred  mysteries  that 
are  celebrated  within.  .  .  .  Some  few 


force  the  door,  enter,  and  surrender  to 
their  true  masters.  Others  remain  for- 
ever outside." 

What  women  need  is  not  to  read,  but 
to  live,  and  to  derive  their  subsistence 
not  from  the  brain,  but  from  the  great 
feminine  heart.  We  must  return  to 
our  original  instincts.  An  era  of 
•thought  which  has  lasted  for  four  cen- 
turies is  now  coming  to  an  end,  and 
there  are  many  signs  of  a  new  era  of 
feeling  which  will  involve  the  suprem- 
acy of  woman.  Her  mission  is  pure- 
ly and  simply  the  building  of  future 
generations.  Let  her  glory  In  that  mis- 
sion which  Mme.  Marholm  has  certain- 
ly expressed  by  a  noble  formula,  and 
all  other  things  will  be  added  unto  her. 
Conjugal  duties,  maternal  ri^ts— 
these,  according  to  Mme.  MarhoUn, 
are  the  sole  ends  toward  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  women  can  properly  be  direct- 
ed, at  least  in  principle.  It  remains 
for  us  to  consider  how  far  in  h»  writ^ 
Ings  she  has  followed  out  the^^^|pal 
conclusions  of  these  patriarchal  pre- 
mises—whether she  is  not,  unconsdons- 
ly  to  herself,  somewhat  tainted  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  she  llyes; 
finally,  whether  her  writings,  as  a 
whole,  leave  the  impression  which  she 
intended  to  produce,  and  are  likely  to 
effect  the  conversions  which  she  so 
ardently  desires. 

ErnttX  SaillUre. 


BcTiw  det  Deux  Hondes. 


(7*0  50  concluded.) 


Pan  MaU  Hagadiie 


NIGHT-PIECE. 

The  moon  between  the  deodars. 
The  rising  moon,  benign  and  bright, 

Came  with  her  train  of  fi^hining  stare 
And  looked  on  me  to-night    .    . 

Beneath  the  high,  the  dusky  boughs. 
Her  golden  face  bent  fair  and  mild— 

Even  as  It  were  my  mother's  house 
And  I  once  more  her  child. 

Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 
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Our  army,  as  a  whale,  and  in  each  af 
Its  branches,  has  'been  seirerely  tested 
for  several  months.  There  have  been 
many  details  of  command  and  adminis- 
tration which  apparently  deserve  to  be 
criticised,  though  it  is  possible  that, 
when  the  whole  truth  is  eventnally 
published,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
present  weight  of  criticism  may  have 
to  be  readjusted  or  even  removed  alto- 
gether. Gircumstances  are  sometimes 
stronger  than  organization,  however 
perfect,  or  plans  of  action,  however  well- 
conceived.  But  there  is  one  military 
department  which  has  proved  itself 
quite  equal  to  the  work  that  it  has  un- 
dertaken, in  whose  operations  it  has 
been  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest 
flaw,  and  in  which  there  has  never 
been  any  friction  or  shortcoming.  The 
medical  service  of  the  army  has  at- 
tracted the  cordial  admiration  of  Gon- 
tlnental,  and  particularly  Russian,  mili- 
tary surgeons  by  its  performance  of 
duty  in  the  field  and  the  completeness 
of  "its  arrangements,  and  this  means  a 
great  deal,  as  almost  every  other 
branch  of  the  army  is,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  judged  imfavorably.  It  is  a 
good  thing  when  others  see  us  as  we 
would  wish  to  be  seen,  and  "Maga" 
most  cordially  joins  in  the  chorus  of 
foreign  approval,  and  wishes  to  direct 
attention  to  noble  work  nobly  done.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to 
see  a  perfect  organization  perfectly  suc- 
cessful in  the  ends  for  which  it  has 
been  framed,  and  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  it  ought  not  to  lack  their 
meed  of  public  appreciation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (the  de- 
partment of  which  we  speak)  is  ani- 
mated just  now  by  a  very  special  desire 
to  deserve  well  of  England.  Some 
years  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  previous- 


ly, the  Army  Medical  Department,  ad- 
mirable and  deserving  as  it  had  always 
proved  itself,  had  been  left  by  the 
country's  government  in  a  most  anom- 
alous condition,  both  as  regards  rank 
and  privilege.  It  had  been  systemati- 
cally snubbed,  and  its  professional  and 
military  pride  had  been  gravely  In- 
jured. Its  officers  were  justifiably  dis- 
heartened, and  the  service  had  lost  its 
attraction  for  the  best  young  men  from 
the  medical  schools.  In  December, 
1896,  **Maga"  took  up  the  cudgels  in  its 
behalf  and  summed  up  the  subject  In 
a  manner  which,  she  Is  proud  to  be- 
lieve, gained  the  gratitude  of  the  de- 
partment, and  had  some  Influence  In 
moving  the  authorities  to  make  neces- 
sary reforms.  A  due  military  rank 
was  subsequently  granted  to  the  medi- 
cal officers,  and  they,  with  their 
men,  were  formed  Into  a  special  corps 
bearing  the  proud  distinction  of  "Roy- 
al." Although  it  is  certain  that  this 
concession  should  be  by  no  means  final, 
and  that,  in  many  details,  there  yet  re- 
mains much  to  be  done,  it  has  given  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  our  army  sur- 
geons, and,  in  order  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  honor,  they  are.  If  it  were 
possible,  more  anxious  than  ever  before 
to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  They  can  never  have  to 
submit  to  a  higher  trial  than  that  which 
is  being  given  to  them  by  the  present 
war. 

Few  people  realize  completely  what 
is  the  work  that  the  Royal  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  has  to  do,  how  vast  are  the 
responsibilities  committed  to  it  Let 
it  then  be  understood  that  from  the 
time  when  a  severe  campaign  is  in  full 
swing,  the  most  moderate  estimate  of 
the  number  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed   to    be    dealt    with    is    ten    per 
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cent  of  the  totaT  l^ftfj  employed. 
If  we  have  100,000  men  )m.  tlie 
field,  there  will,  at  any  given  time,  be 
about  10,000  in  the  care  of  the  R.  A.  M. 
C.  While  aoldlers  are  effective  for 
^ghtlng  purposes,  they  axe  distributed 
in  regiments,  battalions  and  batteries; 
in  brigades,  divisions  and  armies.  The 
moment  that  they  are  stricken  by  dis- 
ease or  become  victims  to  the  enemy's 
weapons,  they  pass  into  another  organi- 
zation. They  become  medical  or  sur- 
gical cases,  and  are  on  the  strength 
of  one  or  other  of  the  established  posts 
over  which  floats  the  red-cross  flag. 
Bvery  one  of  these  posts  has  its  special 
object,  from  the  hurried  relief  on  the 
battlefleld  itself,  the  careful  examina- 
tion and  treatment  at  some  neighboring 
spot,  more  or  less  sheltered  from  the 
enemy's  bullets,  up  to  the  completely- 
fltted  fleld  hospital  and  the  still  more 
elaborate  hospital  at  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. It  is  worth  while  to  examine 
all  of  these,  and  to  see  what  share 
each  takes  in  the  saving  of  life,  the 
mitigation  of  suffering,  and  the  possi- 
ble restoration  of  a  soldier  to  his  place 
in  the  flghting  line. 

First,  for  the  battlefleld  every  unit 
(regiment,  battalion,  or  brigade  division 
of  artillery)  has  attached  to  it  an  offi- 
cer of  the  R.  A.  M.  C,  who  accompanies 
It  wherever  it  goes,  and  is  ever  at  hand 
to  give  instant  attention  when  casual- 
ties occur.  These  gallant  gentlemen  are 
as  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  flre 
as  any  of  the  combatants,  and  they 
practise  their  profession  coolly  and  de- 
liberately under  circumstances  the  most 
trying  to  nerve  and  mental  equilibrium 
that  can  well  be  conceived.  To  their 
valor  is  often  due  the  preservation  of  a 
life  that  is  ebbing  away  or  the  saving 
of  a  limb  that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
Even  if  the  case  is  beyond  the  aid  of 
science,  who  can  gauge  the  great  re- 
duction of  mortal  agony  that  may  be 
the  work  of  their  tender  an^  skilful 
hands?     After  the  first  attention  has 


been  paid  to  the  wounded,  they  are  re- 
moved by  the  regimental  stretcher- 
Ikttrers  to  the  "collecting  statitm,"  a 
spot  nm  near  the  fighting  line  as  pos- 
sible, but  to  m  tsrtnin  exitent  sh^t^^ 
from  the  enemy's  flMk  i^o  surgical 
work  is  done  here;  but  the  ftMtUne  of 
ambulances  is  in  waiting,  and  receNsAk 
the  victims  of  war  for  carriage  to  the 
"dressing  station."  And  now  we  oHue 
to  the  work  of  another  item  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  "bearer  companies,"  <me  ol 
which  is  attached  to  each  brigade  of 
cavalry  or  infantry.  In  a  great  battle 
it  would  be  obviously  impossible  for  the 
surgeons  attached  to  units  to  attend  to 
all  the  men  who  are  injured— the  regi- 
mental stretcher-'bearers  could  not 
carry  all  from  the  field.  More  assist- 
ance is  necessary,  and  this  is  given  by 
a  bearer-company,  consisting  of  three 
officers,  nearly  sixty  non-commissioned 
offices  and  men  of  the  R.  A.  M.  O.,  and 
thirty-eight  men,  under  a  warrant  offi- 
cer, of  the  Army  Service  Corps.  The 
major  of  the  company  and  another 
medical  officer  remain  at  the  dressing 
station  with  the  sergeant-major,  three 
non-commissioned  officers,  four  privates, 
and  a  cook,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
company  moves  after  the  fighting-line 
to  help  in  tending  and  removing  the 
wounded  as  they  fall.  The  dressing 
station  is  established  beyond  the  zime 
of  fire,  and,  if  possible,  near  a  road  and 
a  good  water  supply.  Buildings  are 
utilized  when  available,  but  if  not  tents 
are  pitched;  fires  are  lighted  for  heat- 
ing water  and  preparing  restoratives; 
everything  that  surgery  requires  is 
ready  for  use,  and  medical  comforts  are 
provided.  It  is  here  that  there  is  the 
first  opportunity  of  minutely  examin- 
ing the  condition  of  a  wounded  man. 
Here  he  is  carefully  attended  to.  Here 
Immediately  necessary  operations  are 
performed,  and  here  his  strength  is 
sustained  by  food  and  stimulants.  Mr. 
Treves,  one  of  the  consulting  surgeons 
with  the  forces  In  Africa,  gives  a  most 
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Tlyid  accoant  of  what  he  saw  at  such 
a  place:— 

The  Bcene  presented  at  this  spot  was 
beyond  description.  The  men  weire  com- 
ing in  as  fiast  as  ambulances  and  bear- 
ers could  bring  them.  Some  were  dead, 
some  were  dying,  all  were  parched  with 
thirst  and  baked  and  blistered  with 
heat.  The  men  were  lying  on  all  sides 
on  stretchers— amidst  tents,  piles  of 
rifles,  accoutrements,  battered  helmets, 
and  blood-stained  tunics.  It  was  a 
sight  no  one  would  wish  to  see  again, 
and  the  blazing  sun  added  to  the  mis- 
eries of  aU. 

But  the  dressing  station  is  -only  a 
halting-place.  There  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  any  cases  for  prolonged  treatment 
and  all  are  at  once  placed  in  the  second 
line  of  ambulances  for  conveyance  to 
the  "field  hospitaL"  This  is  a  large  es- 
tablishment consisting  of  a  hundred 
beds,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  four 
officers  and  a  quartermaster,  with  thir- 
ty-five non-commlsioned  officers  and 
privates  R.  A.  M.  O.,  and,  in  addition, 
twenty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  Army  Service  Corps  for  trans- 
port duty.  A  field  hospital  is  attached 
to  every  brigade  or  equivalent  body  of 
troops,  and  it  can,  if  required  by  cir- 
cumstances, be  subdivided  into  sections 
of  twenty-five  beds.  As  it  must  ac- 
company its  brigade  on  the  march,  it 
is  to  the  fullest  extent  mobile;  but  it  is 
so  equipped  and  provided  that  it  can 
remain  in  one  place  for  a  considerable 
period  and  give  to  its  patients  every  fa- 
cility for  repose  and  comfort  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  its  shelter.  This  is 
no  long  time,  however.  Being  liable  to 
marching  orders  at  any  moment,  every 
case  that  can  possibly  be  removed  must 
be  transferred  at  once  to  a  "stationary 
hospital."  As  its  name  implies,  this  is 
a  hospital  which  does  not  accompany 
the  movements  of  the  army,  and  is  a 
fixture  until  there  is  a  great  change  in 
the  scheme  of  operations.  It  is  placed 
on  the  line  of  communications,  and  all 


of  its  arrangements  have  a  more  or  less 
permanent  character.  There  are  sev- 
eral stationary  hospitals  now  in  South 
Africa,  and  each  contains  a  hundred 
beds;  but  it  can  be  broken  up  into 
sections  of  fifty  beds,  complete  in  every 
respect  The  personnel  of  each  is  near- 
ly the  same  as  that  of  a  field  bosplM. 
with  the  exception  that  there  is  no 
transport  equipment  No  man  is, 
however,  placed  In  a  stationary  hospital 
if  he  is  fit  to  undergo  the  journey  to  a 
"general  hospital"  at  the  base  of  oper- 
ations. General  hospitals  have  been  es- 
tablished at  the  great  South  African 
seaport  towns,  and  they  are  the  ne  plu9 
ultra  of  medical  science  and  adminis- 
tration, hardly  yielding  In  any  single 
point  to  the  great  organizations  at 
home.  Bach  accommodates  500  rank 
and  file  and  20  officers,  and  is  worked 
by  a  large  staff,  comprising  a  colonel, 
seven  officers,  and  about  140  non-com- 
missioned officers  with  men  of  the  B. 
A.  M.  O.,  with  eleven  civilian  surgeons, 
a  lady  superintendent  and  eight  nurs- 
ing sisters.  From  the  general  hospital 
there  are  only  two  moves  possible  for 
the  patient— one  back  to  his  native  land 
when  he  is,  alas!  permanently  disabled 
or  not  likely  to  be  fit  for  war  for  a 
considerable  time;  the  other,  and  hap- 
pily it  is  one  that  can  often  be  made, 
wlien  he  is  entirely  restored  to  health 
and  strength  and  Is  able  to  return  to 
his  duty  in  the  ranks,  very  likely  again 
to  qualify  for  hospital  treatment 

The  long  list  of  posts  where  sick  and 
wounded  are  treated  by  no  means  ex- 
hauste  the  rdle  of  beneficent  estebllsh- 
ments  under  the  direct  charge  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  officers  R.  A.  M.  G. 
Besides  the  base  depots  and  advanced 
depots  of  stores,  medical  comforte, 
etc.,  for  which  they  are  directly 
responsible,  they  have  entirely  in 
their  hands  the  equipment  and  con- 
trol of  all  the  transport  of  patiento  by 
land  and  sea.  No  methods  long  pre- 
pared and  framed  in  accordance  with 
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any  practicable  peace  estafMishment 
could  ever  cope  satiBfactorilj  with  the 
dire  immediate  necessities  of  a  great 
battlefield,  and  the  wise  foresight  of 
Colonel  Gallwey,  0.  B.,  the  principal 
medical  officer  with  Sir  Redvers  Boi- 
ler's army,  made  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable provisions  ever  heard  of  in 
war's  history.  He  organized  a  volun- 
teer ambulance  corps  of  2000  men,  who 
were  told  off  in  <the  proportion  of  12 
men  to  a  stretcher.  These  stretcher- 
carriers  bore  all  the  more-seriously 
wounded  from  the  field  in  the  Golenso 
fight,  and  thus  spared  them  the  suffer- 
ing and  danger  which  would  have  been 
inevitalble  from  the  jolting  of  the  am- 
bulance wagons  over  the  uneven 
ground.  Not  only  did  they  do  this  all 
day,  but  during  the  following  night 
and  day  they  carried  all  the  worst 
cases  <»i  to  the  stationary  hospital.  It 
was  due  principally  to  Oolonel  Gall- 
wey's  bold  initiative  and  thoroughness 
of  previous  organisation  that  not  a 
single  wounded  man  was  left  on  the 
field  after  dark.  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance out  of  many  that  might  be  cited 
showing  what  a  practical  grasp  the 
officers  R.  A.  M.  O.  have  of  everything 
that  bears  on  their  responsibilities,  and 
how  perfectly  prepared  they  are  to 
foresee  and  meet  necessities  that  may 
arise. 

Then  for  the  long  railway  journeys 
from  the  front  to  the  base,  hospital 
trains  of  the  most  elaborate  complete- 
ness in  equipment  were  prepared  before 
the  necessity  for  their  use  actually 
arose,  and  have  been  found  admirably 
adapted  for  their  purpose.  Bach  train 
is  a  self-contained  hospital,  with  stores, 
means  of  cooliing,  comfortable  ar- 
rangements for  patients,  and  room  for 
a  medical  staff.  African  railways  are 
generally  a  single  line  of  rails,  so  fre- 
quent shunting  onto  a  siding  must  take 
place  to  allow  other  trains  to  pass;  but 
from  this  there  follows  no  inconven- 
ience except  the  delay,  and  every  pre- 


caution is  taken  thatin  passing  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  general  hospital  there 
is  no  Increase  of  hurt  or  suffering. 
Again,  the  work  on  the  Natal  side  may 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  what  has 
been  done,  but  certainly  only  as  a  case 
of  em  lino  di9ce  atnnes.  Major  Brazier 
Creagh  has  made  his  hospital  trains  the 
object  of  unlimited  labor  and  thought 
In  them,  as  soon  as  a  patient  has  been 
put  into  his  b^*th,  he  has  been  able  to 
command  iced  soda-water  and  whisky, 
iced  milk,  hot  soup,  or  even  champagne 
and  seltzer  water.  In  relation  to  hos- 
pital trains  it  should  be  noted  that 
Major  Creagh  brought  his  train  acta- 
ally  under  fire  on  to  the  battlefield  at 
ColensOk  and  that  the  wounded  were 
lifted  into  it  from  the  place  where  they 
f elL  Truly,  if  war  is  a  brutal  and  Il- 
logical business,  at  any  rate  some  of 
its  worst  evils  have  be^i  palliated  by 
philanthropic  science. 

In  African  waters  there  are  now  six 
hospilal  ships— the  Trojan  and  the 
Spartan,  which  were  provided  by  gov- 
ernment; the  Princess  of  Wales,  pre- 
pared by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  assist- 
ed by  funds  given  by  the  kind  Princess 
whose  name  it  bears,  from  moneys  re- 
maining in  her  hands  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt;  the  Maine,  chartered  and 
fitted  out  by  the  generous  exertions  of 
American  ladies,  under  the  personal 
care  and  supervision  of  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill;  and  the  Lismore  and  Nu- 
bia, lately  fitted  out  in  the  colony. 
These  magnificently  arranged  and  pro- 
vided ships  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  R.  A.  M.  C,  though  it  has  been, 
of  course,  impossible  to  find,  from  its 
too-limited  numbers,  all  the  profes- 
sional personnel,  and  this  has  been 
formed  from  the  cream  of  the  medical 
faculty  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

The  normal  requirements  of  an  army 
in  the  way  of  medical  attendance  differ 
so  enormously  from  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  a  great  war,  that  it  would 
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be  out  of  the  question  to  maintain  such 
a  permanent  establiahment  of  the  R.  A. 
M.  O.  as  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  duties  which  now  lie  before  it 
like  those  of  other  nations,  our  mili- 
tary medical  department  has  always 
had  to  contemplate  the  necessity,  when 
an  emergency  arose,  of  appealing  to  the 
medical  profession  at  large  for  assist- 
ance. The  appeal  has  now  been  made 
by  the  Director-General,  and  most  nobly 
end  enthusiastically  has  it  been  an- 
swered. Thousands  of  the  most  highly- 
qualified  men  in  our  islands,  represent- 
ing all  the  great  medical  schools,  have 
applied  for  employment,  and  the  only 
difficulty  has  been  to  choose  from  the 
multitude  the  few  hundreds  that  haye 
been  required.  It  is  understood  that 
these  civilian  surgeons  are  to  receive 
the  same  pay  and  allowances  during 
their  term  of  employment  as  the  regu- 
lar officers;  but  no  such  temptati<ms, 
nor  indeed  any  temptations  whatever, 
were  necessary  to  secure  their  services. 
These  gallant  volunteers  were  only  anx- 
ious to  practice  their  noble  profession 
in  their  country's  service,  not  in  mere 
commonplace  hospital  work,  but  in 
the  most  advanced  poets,  where  ex- 
posure and  hardship  are  greatest,  and 
the  enemy's  bullets  are  flying  most 
thickly.  So  far  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered desirable  to  gratify  their  very 
laudable  ambition  to  the  utmost,  as 
their  lack  of  military  experience  and 
knowledge  of  military  routine  might 
present  some  difficulties,  but  they  are 
finding  ample  employment  in  the  base 
and  stationary  hospitals.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  however,  that  the 
time  may  come  when  some  of  them 
may  find  themselves  in  situations 
which  will  very  fully  try  their  nerve 
end  hardihood. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  working 
stair  of  our  medical  organization  for 
war,  our  soldiers  are  also  having  with 
them  some  of  the  greatest  British  sur- 
geons as  consultants.    The  names  of 
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Sir  W.  MacOormac,  Mr.  Treves,  Sir 
W.  St(^es,  and  others  who  have  gone 
to  South  Africa,  are  those  of  princes  in 
their  great  calling,  and  Bngland  owes 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  isuch  men, 
who,  forsaking  their  great  positions  and 
largely-paid  practices  at  home,  have 
gone  forth  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  It 
is  no  c(»fession  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  tt.  H.  M.  G.  that  It  should 
welcome  the  advice  in  grave  cases  of 
scientists  whose  reputation  is  pre-em- 
inent The  credit  of  its  officers,  gained 
brilliantly  In  peace  and  war,  puts  It 
beyond  any  such  suggestion;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  more  difficult 
to  decide  whether  a  serious  4^>erati<Hi 
is  advisable  than  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion Itself,  and  it  must  be  of  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  the  patient  to  the 
patient's  friends  at  home,  and  to  the 
surgeon,  that  the  propriety  of  any 
course  of  action  lOiould  be  suppOTted 
and  fortified  by  an  opinion  of  unques- 
tionaible  weight  and  value.  If  they 
had  gone  from  England  for  nothing  else 
but  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  R.  A. 
M.  G.  work  in  the  field  and  in  hospital, 
the  presence  of  the  consultants  in  Af- 
rica would  have  ibeen  an  immense  satis- 
factiim  to  the  Bngllsh  people.  No  men 
know  better  than  they  what  surgery 
and  nursing  should  be,  and  when,  as 
independent  critics,  they  can  and  do 
pour  forth  unstinted  praise  upon  every 
detail  that  has  come  before  them,  we 
can  bless  the  arrangement  that  has 
given  us  their  opinion.  In  employing 
these  distinguished  men,  England  is 
only  doing  what  all  great  Gontlnental 
nations  propose  to  do  in  the  case  of 
war;  but  even  in  our  own  history  we 
have  seen  a  leading  London  surgeon 
hurry  to  the  scene  of  a  great  cam- 
paign:— 

The  fact  may  not  Inappropriately  be 
recalled  that  Sir  Gharles  Bell  acted  as 
a  volunteer  consultant  to  the  forces 
after  Waterloo.  In  his  "Letters,"  pub- 
lished by  his  widow,  It  Is  stated  that 
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when,  on  June  22,  1816,  the  news  of 
the  great  battle  reached  London,  Bell 
exclaimed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  Shaw,  afterwards  surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital:  ''Johnnie!  How 
can  we  let  this  pass?  Here  is  such  an 
occasion  of  seeing  gunshot  wounds 
come  to  our  very  door.  Let  us  go." 
They  set  off  at  once,  the  only  passports 
they  thought  of  being  surgical  instru- 
ments; these  Shaw  sh<y)k  in  the  faces 
of  the  oflacers,  who  thereupon  let  them 
pass  without  making  any  difficulty.  On 
their  arrival  at  Brussels  they  found 
things  in  some  confusion.  Bell  writes 
on  July  1:  "It  was  thought  we  wore 
prepaid  for  a  great  battle,  yet  there 
we  are,  eleven  days  after  it,  only  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  wounded." 

•Sir  Gharles  Bell  appears  to  have 
given  his  great  skill  principally  to  the 
French  wounded,  though  he  was  con- 
sulted by  Oeneral  Adam,  Sir  Bdward 
Barnes,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  other 
officers. 

After  all,  surgery  and  medicine  are 
not  everything  in  the  treatment  of  a 
case,  but  careful  and  tender  nursing 
takes  a  very  important  part  The 
medical  officer  cannot  always  remain 
by  one  bedside,  and  if  his  directions 
are  not  minutely  carried  out  during  the 
long  hours  when  he  is  employed  else- 
where, his  best  skill  will  be  but  of  par- 
tial avail.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
usually  known  that  the  men  of  the  B. 
A.  M.  O.  are  not  only  stretcher-bearers, 
but  are  also  highly-skilled  and  experi- 
enced hospital  attendants,  and  are  di- 
vided, according  to  their  capabilities, 
into  variotis  classes.  The  orderlies  of 
the  first  class  are  thoroughly-trained 
"nurses,"  while  the  others  are  employed 
as  compounders,  cooks,  etc.  Probably 
nowhere  is  the  responsibility  of  nursing 
more  felt  than  it  is  by  the  orderlies  in 
a  military  hospital.  Quite  irrespective 
of  the  sympathetic  feeling  which  we 
believe  that  most  Englishmen  have  to- 
wards helplessness  and  suffering,  they 


are  very  fully  imbued  with  the  military 
virtues  of  discipline  and  devotion  to 
duty.  We  know  well  how  in  the  com- 
batant ranks  good  officers  can  by  their 
leading  incite  their  men  to  deeds  of 
chivalry  and  heroism,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  unfailing,  scientific  coolness, 
resource,  presence  of  mind,  and  entire 
f orgetf  ulness  of  self  shown  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  B.  A.  M.  0.  axe  constantly 
emulated  by  the  men  who  serve  with 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
line  nearest  the  enemy,  where  work 
must  inevitably  be,  to  some  extent, 
rough  and  ready,  when  grave  danger  is 
hovering  near,  and  a  hospital  must,  as 
it  were,  "come  into  action"  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity,  and  not  always  under 
the  most  favorable  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, the  men  of  the  B.  A.  M.  0. 
are  the  best  possible  nurses.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  lady  nurses 
should  be  attached  to  the  field  hospi- 
tals; but  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  are  responsible  that  the  work 
is  well  done,  and  among  the  poor  Tom- 
mies who  form  the  cases,  is  that  the 
ladies  would  be  quite  out  of  place  so 
near  the  battlefield,  and  that  it  is  much 
better  to  rely  entirely  on  the  men  who 
have  always  proved  themselves  to  be 
so  good  and  efficient  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  if  a  lady  nurse  falls  sick  it  would 
be  impossible  in  a  field  hospital  to 
provide  that  she  should  have  the  care 
and  privacy  due  to  her  sex. 

But  in  the  case  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  there  is  still  a  very 
important  place  for  lady  nurses.  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  shock  of  a 
wound,  the  patient's  thoughts  are  still 
full  of  the  excitement  of  the  fight  or 
else  he  is  nearly  unconscious  of  sur- 
rounding infiuences.  So  long  as  he  is 
attended  to,  there  is  little  room  for  the 
sway  of  the  mind  over  the  body;  but 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  stationary 
or  base  hospital,  during  the  long-drawn- 
out  days  while  he  is  slowly  progressing 
to  convalescence,  or  when,  perhaps,  he 
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is  fading  oTit  of  life,  the  gentle  touch  of 
a  woman's  hand,  and  the  soothing  tone 
of  a  woman's  voice,  are  to  him  of  in- 
estimable value.    Good  and  attentive 
as  male  nurses  may  be,  their  care  lacks 
something  which  is  supplied  by  that  of 
the  ''ministering  angels."      This   has 
been  recognized  for  some  years,  and  a 
corps  of  ladies  called  the  Army  Nurs- 
ing Service  has  been  formed  for  hospi- 
tal duty  in  England  and  the  Colonies, 
India  being  provided  for  by  the  Indian 
Nursing  Service,  which  is  a  separate 
body.    The  sisters  of  the  Army  Nursing 
Service  all  go  through  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  Netley,  and  there  become 
accustomed  to  military  ways  and  mili- 
tary discipline.      A  large  number  of 
them  are  now  in  South  Africa,  and  how 
admirably  th^  work  is  done  will  be 
told  by  the  invalids  who  are  now  re- 
turning to  England.  As  the  Army  Nurs- 
ing Service  would  be  unable  to  meet  all 
the  calls  upon  it,  it  is  supplemented  by 
sisters   from    the   Army  Nursing   Re- 
serve, an  organization  managed  by  a 
committee  of  which  Princess  Ghristian 
is  president,  and  into  whose  benevolent 
work  she  has  thrown  her  whole  energy. 
The  followers  in  the  footsteps  of  Fl<Mr- 
ence  Nightingale  are  now  many.    The 
good  work  that  she  initiated  has  now 
become  a  commonplace  of  warlike  or- 
ganization,  the  difficulties     that    she 
found  in  her  path  have  passed  away 
forever,  and  all  the  world  recognizes 
the  noble  practicalness  of  her  aims. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  on 
the  omission  of  special  sanitary  officers 
from  the  staffs  of  our  armies.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  such  officers  are  now 
in  no  way  needed.  Every  officer  of  the 
R.  A.  M.  0.  goes  through  a  course  at 
Netley  on  all  matters  connected  with 
sanitation,  and  is  perfectly  competent 
to  advise  in  every  such  detail.  The 
medical  officer  attached  to  each  unit  is 
responsible  to  the  principal  medical 
officer  of  the  division  for  the  proper 
condition  of  his  camp,  and  a  most  care- 


ful eye  is  kept  upon  the  sources  of 
water-supply,  the  food,  and  all  matters 
that  can  possibly  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  men.  Haw  thoroughly  sanita- 
tion  is  attended  to  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
cellent general  health  of  all  the  tnx^M, 
although  iTphoid  fever  is  known  to  be 
very  prevalent  in  South  Africa  during 
the  autumn  and  summer.  The  only 
places  where  there  have  been  any  seri- 
ous outbreaks  are  among  the  heseiged 
garrisons  and  one  or  two  camps  dose 
to  the  enemy,  and  their  conditions  are, 
of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  any 
sanitary  science,  however  perfect  and 
however  energetic  in  action. 

A  very  ill-advised  commander  in  the 
English  army  once  said,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  that  the  medical  corps  "were 
not  soldiers,  but  only  attendants  upon 
soldiers."    It  may  be,  perhaps,  difficult 
to  define  what  special  qualifications  or 
employments  make  a  man  a  soldier, 
but  if    entire    self-abnegation   in  the 
cause  of  duty,  if  patient  endurance  of 
fatigue  and  hardship  in  the  course  of 
military     operations,     if      the     pro- 
fonndest     disregard     <^     danger     in 
the    battlefield,    if    the    fact   of  their 
officers    and    men    being    large    shar- 
ers   in    the    death    and    injury    that 
smite  the  personnel  of  an  army,  are  any 
of  the  conditions  that  mark  a  true  sol- 
dier, the  B.  A.  M.  0.  can  say,  "No  men 
are  more  of  soldiers  than  we."   This 
must  be  iterated  again  and  yet  again; 
for,  in  the  face  of  these  very  palpable 
facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
certain   military   quarters,   and   those, 
so  far,  very  influential  quarters,  there 
is  still  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  animos- 
ity against  the  medical  service.    Or  is 
it  possible  that  the  feeling  is  rather 
one  of  jealousy  because  that  service  has 
been  so  eminently  equal  to  a  great  oc- 
casion, when  the  purely  combatant  ad- 
ministration has,  to  say  the  least,  not 
been  too  successful?      Specific  army 
status  has  been  granted  to  the  medical 
department,  but  this  has  not  apparent- 
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ly  always  carried  with  It  the  recogni- 
tion that  is  doe.    For  a  salient  exam- 
ple of  what  is  meant  it  may  be  pointed 
ont  that  the  name  of   the  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  last  Soudan  ex- 
pedition was  omitted  from  the  other- 
wise comprehensiTe   list  of  those   to 
whom  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were 
tendered.    The  record  of  special  acts 
of  gallantry  performed  by  our  officers 
and  men  in  South  Africa  is  somewhat 
slow  in  reaching  us,  and  what  has  come 
has  been  wanting  in  fulness.    Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  despatches  of  successful 
generals  that  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tain eulogies  of  subordinates,  however 
well  they  may  have  served,  however 
brilliant  an  example  they  may  have 
given.      But,  though  we  have  yet  to 
learn  officially    the    details    of    many 
deeds  of  heroism,  the  commanders  of 
the  most  important  forces  hitherto  em- 
ployed have  spoken  generally  in  the 
most  laudatory  terms  about  the  work 
done  by  the  R.  A.  M.  0.    (General  Bul- 
ler  says:— 

One  of  the  Natal  papers  is  attacking 
the  military  hospitals,  and,  as  some  of 
the  false  and  ridiculous  statements 
may  cause  anxiety  at  home,  I  think  it 
right  to  say  that  Mr.  Treves  assures 
me  that  there  is  no  possible  ground  for 
complaint  and  that  I  may  rest  satisfied 
that  all  the  medical  arrangements  are 
completely  satisfactory  to  him.  I 
pressed  him  if  he  could  suggest  im- 
provement, and  he  said  he  could  not  I 
have  given  the  matter  every  considera- 
tion, and  can  only  express  my  admira- 
tion of  the  arrangements  made  by  Col- 
onel Gallwey  and  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  and  Mr.  Treves  assures 
me  that  he  entirely  agrees  wtth  me. 

Lord  Methuen  thus  concludes  his  des- 
patch after  the  Modder  River  fight:— 

Agahi  I  call  attention  to  the  splendid 
hospital  arrangements,  for  at  4.46  p.  m. 
on  the  day  after  the  fight  all  my 
wounded  were  on  the  way  to  Cape- 
town.   I  am  glad  to  have  been  slightly 


wounded,  because  in  no  other  way 
could  I  have  learnt  the  care  taken  of  the 
wounded;  and  there  was  nothing  offi- 
cer or  private  soldier  required  that  was 
not  provided  at  once,  and  the  medical 
officers  never  tired  in  their  endeavor  to 
alleviate  suffering. 

\ 
The  despatch  also  contains  the  fol- 
lowing mention:  *^He  (Colonel  Paget) 
draw^s  attention  to  Captain  Moores,  R. 
A.  M.  C,  who,  although  wounded  in  the 
hand,  said  nothing,  but  continued  his 
duties." 

From  other  sources  we  know  that 
while  our  soldiers  have  behaved,  with- 
out exception,  in  accordance  with  the 
noblest  traditions  of  the  British  race, 
when  one  of  the  few  bright  elements 
in  the  campaign's  history  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  ranks  have  quitted  them- 
selves like  men,  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  has 
specially  distinguished  itself,  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  our  blood  stirred 
by  tales  of  what  it  has  done.  Mr. 
Treves  tells  of  poor  Lieutenant  Rob- 
erts's death:— 

Before  he  was  brought  in  he  had 
been  lying  for  seven  hours  In  the  sun 
in  a  donga.  Here  he  was  attended  by 
Major  Babtle,  R.AM.C,  who  rode  into 
the  donga  through  a  hail  of  bullets, 
and  whose  horse  was  killed  under  him. 
Major  Babtle  kept  by  the  wounded 
men  in  the  donga  until  the  battle  was 
over,  and  as  he  alone  had  water  in  his 
water-bottle  he  doled  out  water  to 
each  man  In  a  minim  measure,  one 
drachm  to  each.  The  courage  and  dar- 
ing of  Major  Babtie  on  this  occasion 
call  for  some  recognition  from  the  med- 
ical profession,  if  not  from  the  military 
authorities. 

Then  the  Morning  Post's  corre- 
spondent writing  of  the  battle  of 
Magersf  onteln  :— 

It  iB  most  necessary  here  to  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  who  faced  a  hot  fire  all  day 
long,  going  close  up  to  the  firing-line  to 
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bring  back  our  woanded.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  during  the  day  600 
wounded  men  should  have  been 
brought  back  by  the  Medical  Corps, 
though  to  get  th^m  back  stretcher- 
bearers  and  searchers  had  to  cross  and 
recross  a  zone  of  flre  nearly  a  mile 
wide. 

I 

Writing  of  the  same  battle,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  correspondent  says:— 

When  the  ambulance  was  brought  up 
about  noon,  the  Boers  would  not  allow 
it  to  come  nearer  than  600  yards.  Bn- 
sor,  however,  went  on  alone  within  300 
yards  of  the  enemy  and  brought  back 
a  wounded  man,  although  a  heavy  fire 
was  directed  on  him  by  the  Boers.  Gap- 
tain  Probyn,  attached  to  the  Gordon 
Highlanders,  walked  erect  up  and 
down  the  flrlng-Hne  attending  to  the 
wounded  officers  and  men  under  a  hail 
of  bullets. 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Several  officers  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C. 
have  met  a  soldier's  death  on  the  field. 
The  first  to  give  his  life  for  his  country 
was  Major  Gray,  who  fell  while  minis- 
tering to  the  wounded  at  Elandslaagte. 
Then  Oaptain  Hughes,  one  of  the  most 
brilliaiDt  young  Bnglish  scientists,  died 
by  BuUer's  side  at  Colenso.  Even  that 
unemotional  commander  telegraphed. 
"We  had  all  learned  to  love  him;"  and 
it  has  been  written  of  him  in  a  great 
professional  journal,  "His  untimely 
death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  Boyal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  but  also  to  the 
profession  a(  large  as  well  as  to  medi- 
cal science."  And,  alas!  there  are 
others. 

A  very  spirited  ditty  has  come  before 
us.  It  was  published  In  the  Morning 
Post,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  It  to  say 
that  it  Is  evidently  inspired  by  the 
study  of  Budyard  Kipling.  Its  last 
lines  seem  to  sum  up  very  perfectly 
all  that  we  think  about  the  B.  A.  M.  C. 
in  the  field:— 


But,  here's  to  the  man  of  the  B.A.M.G. 

Bussing  about  on  the  field  like  a  bee, 

Tending  the  wounded  where  lead's  fly- 
ing hot. 

Biting  his  lip  when  he  gets  hisself  shot; 

Brave  as  the  best  of  us,  hurt  and  not 
tell, 

Doctor  he  may  be— he's  soldier  as  welL 

And  (besides  their  chivalrous  courage 
and  readiness  in  the  actual  battlefield, 
the  R.  A.  M.  C.  have  given  examples 
of  the  most  extraordinary  endurance  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  after  the  ac- 
tual fighting  is  over,— an  endurance  so 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity  of 
human  powers  that  it  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  believing  that  they  are 
stimulated  ^y  the  noblest  pr<^eBsioiMl 
seal  and  the  most  eager  and  high-mind^ 
ed  philanthropy.  After  the  battle  of 
iMagersfontein  the  medical  men  worked 
incessantly  for  thirty-aim  hours.  After 
the  battle  of  Colenso  Mr.  Treves 
writes:— 

Some  800  wounded  were  passed 
through  the  field  hospitals  and  dealt 
with  by  sixteen  surgeons.  Those  who 
harshly  criticise  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment should  have  seen  the  work  done 
on  the  memorable  Friday  on  the  Naval 
Hill  before  Colenso.  No  work  could 
have  been  done  better.  The  equipment 
was  good,  the  arrangements  elabor- 
ated, and  the  officers  worked  on  hour 
after  hour  without  rest  or  food  under 
the  most  trying  possible  conditions.  No 
greater  strain  could  have  fallen  upon 
a  department,  and  all  concerned  met 
the  brunt  of  it  valiantly  and  welL  One 
could  not  be  other  than  proud  of  one's 
profession. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  the  men 
who  did  this  great  work— work  which 
Involved  as  much  toll  to  the  brain  as  it 
demanded  the  utmost  skilfulness  of 
hand— did  not  come  to  It  fresh  and  un- 
fatlgued.  Many  of  them  had  had  a 
weary  march,  many  of  them  had  been 
present  and  employed  during  the  long 
and  bitter  action.      The  temperature 
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was  over  100  degrees,  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  permeated  with  dost  Tmly 
a  marvellous  feat! 

•Something  has  now  been  said  of  our 
Army's  Medical  Service  In  the  field,  of 
Its  marvellouslj-perfect  organization, 
of  (the  Individual  initiative,  cool  cour- 
age, skill,  endurance  and  sense  of  duty 
shown  by  Its  members  In  the  most  try- 
ing tests  that  can  well  be  conceived; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  other  officers  of  the  R.  A.  M.  O. 
who,  though  they  are  not  serving  in  the 
field,  have  to  discharge  duties  as  es- 
s^itial  to  the  efficient  woi^lng  of  the 
department  A  long  succession  of  most 
able,  experienced  and  practical  men 
have  built  up  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration and  execution,  and  it  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  Surgeon-Qen- 
eral  Jameson,  the  present  Director- 
Qeneral,  to  see  how  admirable  in  every 

Blaokwood't  ICagaslne. 


respect  is  the  result  of  the  labor  done 
by  himself  and  his  predecessors.  He 
has,  within  the  last  few  months,  had 
to  face  a  gigantic  tasic,  and  to  face  it  at 
the  head  of  a  service  which  Is  misera- 
bly undermanned.  Complaints  have,  In 
one  or  two  Instances,  been  made  of  so^ 
called  shortcomings  in  the  department 
that  he  controls,  but  they  have  been 
the  outcome  of  profound  Ignorance  as 
to  real  facts,  and  in  no  single  case  have 
they  been  justified— indeed,  they  have 
always  been  triumphantly  refuted.  The 
strain  has  been  terrible,  but  in  no  de- 
tail has  the  medical  service  given  way. 
Surely  there  is  here  a  combination  of 
science,  of  business  capacity,  of  pa- 
triotic feeling,  of  profound  sense  of 
duty,  which  our  nation  should  be  proud 
to  see  in  servants  of  the  State.  Surely 
it  should  not  be  ungratefuL 


RELEASE. 

When  we  have  closed  the  sad,  world-tired  eyes, 
And  dasped  the  hands  above  the  pulseless  breast. 

And  stand  In  stricken  silence  crossed  with  crllghs. 
In  the  dim  chamber  of  antn)>i:rt>led  r^st— 
This  la  not  Death,  whose  mystic  lines  invest 

The  white-robed  form  with  strange  and  stately  grace. 
But  the  glad  passing  of  our  sometime  guest 

To  *higher  planes  aiid  realms  of  wider  space. 
It  is  not  Death's  ohUl  fingers  that  endow  # 

Wtt^  unaccustomed  beauty  the  still  face. 
And  crown  with  starry  majesty  the  brow 

liate  seamed  with  sorrows  of  our  mortal  race. 

Not  Death,  but  Life,  that,  parting,  leaves  the  trace 

Of  new-found  glory  on  its  prison^lace. 

Cbambers't  JoarntL  ^-  ^'  Slater. 
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XL 
WANTED.— AN  ATTORNBY-OIiBRK- 

amp. 

Joanle's  hope  that  Mr.  England  would 
get  an  attorney  clerkship  did  not  meet 
with  Immediate  fulfilment,  a  thing 
which  enrprlsed  Joanie  less  than  lit  did 
Mr.  England. 

In  a  rather  long  life  it  had  rarely  hap- 
pened to  Joanie  Plckersglll  to  have  his 
hopes  meet  with  Immediate  fulfilment; 
on  the  other  hand,  John  England,  In  a 
life  of  three  and  twenty  years,  had  met 
with  few  disappointments,  and  was  so 
little  Innred  to  being  thwarted,  that 
when  a  fortnight  passed  and  he  found 
himself  still  unemployed,  his  state  of 
mind  became  parlous. 

John  had  taken  the  usual  steps  to  ob- 
tain the  clerkship  which  he  desired— 
they  were,  in  the  main,  the  steps  which 
are  still  taken— and  when  nothing  came 
of  this  procedure,  he  concluded  that  an 
attorney  clerkship  was  not  to  be  had. 
Joanie,  more  practical,  decided  that 
the  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to  take 
other  steps,  and  as  the  one  which  imtI- 
marily  recommended  Itself  to  him  was, 
he  knew,  one  which  would  not  com- 
mend Itself  to  John  England,  he  took 
it  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Possessing  himself  of  a  specimen  of 
John's  handwriting,  Joanie  determined 
to  call  on  every  attorney  in  Oroydon, 
and  on  every  attorney  within  a  ten- 
mile  radius  north,  south,  east  and  west 
of  Croydon.  He  calculated  that  a 
deputy  application  of  this  sort,  carried 
through  on  a  large  scale,  might  effect 
more  than  John  had  effected  by  direct 
application  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
He  did  not  quite  count  the  costs  of  the 
thing,  because  he  had  never  done  any- 


thing In  precisely  the  same  style  be- 
fore, but  when  they  turned  out  to  be 
heavy  he  lost  little  of  his  cheerful- 
ness, for  he  had  not  to  pay  them  with 
hard  cash.  He  would  have  parted  with 
hard  cash  for  John  England,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  part  with  other  things. 

When  he  had  called  on  some  hundred 
attorneys,  Joanie  found  upon  reflection 
that  the  reception  accorded  to  him  by 
these  gentlemen  had  been  of  three 
kinds,  and  he  decided  forthwith  that 
the  profession  of  an  attorney  is  adopted 
•by  men  of  three  types— the  buffoonlsh, 
the  phlegmatic  and  the  clholerlc. 

This  opinion  was  in  so  far  justified, 
as  Joanie,  In  his  capacity  of  deputy- 
applicant  for  the  post  of  clerk,  had 
been  received  sometimes  with  sarcastic 
amusement,  more  often  with  chilling 
Indifference,  and  most  often  with  an- 
ger. He  had  on  no  less  than  three  oc- 
casions been  ejected  with  what  was  lit- 
tle short  of  violence,  this  affording  him 
a  peculiar  gratification  from  a  'belief 
that  gentlemen  so  heady  would,  in  all 
probaibility,  quarrel  with  their  clerks, 
to  fill  whose  place  they  might  be  glad  to 
engage  the  writer  of  so  fair  a  hand  as 
■Mr.  England.  In  every  case  Joanie 
was  careful  to  leave  behind  him  Mr. 
England's  address,  which  he  localized 
cui  the  house  next  to  the  Independent 
Chapel  in  Pound  Street,  Oroydon.  la 
the  case  of  the  sarcastically-amused,  he 
took  occasion  to  mention  this  address 
gravely  at  parting;  in  the  case  of  the 
phlegmatic,  he  mentioned  it  civilly  in 
mid-interview;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
choleric,  by  whom  he  was  usually  dis- 
missed with  a  volley  of  Invective,  he 
contrived  to  mention  it  at  the  last  in  a 
tone  pitched  just  one  note  higher  than 
that  used  by  the  other  party. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  say  here  that  the 
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choleric  reception  so  largely  accorded 
to  Joanle  was  tnot  altogether  without 
eome  Justification.  While  strictly  hon- 
est Joanle  had  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
son who  might  properly  be  viewed 
with  suspicion;  his  face  was  not 
an  index  to  his  good  qualities,  his  dress 
was  bewildering  and  his  insistence  and 
Inlrrltabllity  were,  in  a  high  degree, 
annoying.  Another  point  must  here  be 
mentioned.  Not  being  a  man  of  ready 
speech,  Joanle  had  laboriously  com- 
posed and  committed  to  memory  an 
harangue  which,  in  itself  extremely 
diffuse  and  inco(herent,  was  rendered 
the  more  inpcomprehensible  by  being  re- 
cited in  a  voice  which  was  modelled 
on  that  employed  by  tenth-rate  cathe- 
dral guides. 

Having  begun  this  recitative,  Joanle 
went  through  with  it  without  punctua- 
tion, and  regardless  of  consequences, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that 
the  sarcastic,  the  indifferent,  and  the 
•dioleric  would,  all  alike,  in  after  mo- 
ments, the  probability  was,  recall  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  it  This  hap- 
pened in  no  single  Instance,  but  another 
thing  happened  which  Jimtified  Joanle 
in  his  methods. 

When  he  had  called  upon  over  a 
hundred  attorneys,  taking  them  as  they 
came  on  the  road  which  he  happened 
ta  make  his  l>eat  for  the  day,  Joanle 
secured  from  one  a  courteous  hearing. 
This  worthy,  who  hailed  from  Joanie*s 
own  county,  listened  to  the  harangue 
without  interruption;  then,  addressing 
the  odd-faced,  oddly-clad  old  country- 
man in  his  own  Yorkshire  dialect,  de- 
sired him  to  make  a  plain  statement  of 
facts.  ' 

In  the  conversation  which  followed, 
Joanle  managed  to  put  fairly  clearly  the 
case  of  John  England,  and  in  the  se- 
quel he  found  himself  homeward 
bound  with  dieering  news. 

Mr.  iBlwes  was  not  himself  in  need 
of  a  clerk,  but  believed  that  he  knew 
of  an  attorney  who  was  in  immediate 


need  of  one.  This  was  Joanie*s  cheer- 
ing news. 

A  week  later,  John  Bngland  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  to  Mr.  Blwes*s  friend. 

This  was  the  piece  of  high  good  f  <m> 
tune  which  heartaied  him  to  write 
again  to  Penelope.  He  deferred  doliifg 
this  till  he  should  have  good  news  to 
tell  her,  and  only  as  he  set  about 
writing  to  her  realised  that,  having 
written  two  letters  in  <me  week,  he  had 
observed  silence  through  more  than 
six  we^Ls,  for  it  was  more  than  six 
weeks  since  he  had  found  himself  at 
Grantham  in  a  condition  which  neces- 
sitated his  making  a  sojourn  there. 

Unwilling  to  detail  the  course  which 
events  had  tak^i  since  that  day,  John, 
as  has  already  been  set  forth,  vnrote  a 
brief,  cheerful  letter,  inferentially  at- 
tributing to  business  pressure  a  silence 
the  true  cause  of  which  was  not  busi- 
ness pressure. 

Having  despatcfhed  that  letter,  he 
waited,  with  a  joyful  heart,  for  the 
reply  to  It 

Joanle,  the  while,  watched  his  mas- 
ter's dally  going  forth  with  a  lo<A  hi^ 
py  and  unhappy.  He  was  happy  to 
see  no  longer  In  John  England's  face 
the  expression  of  fierce  despair  that 
had  come  to  it  when,  after  the  usual 
steps  having  'been  taken  to  procure  a 
clerkship,  no  clerkship  had  be^i  pro- 
cured. On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not 
consort  with  his  notions  of  the  fit  that 
young  Mr.  England  of  Bucklands 
cOiould  embark  on  a  life  of  all  work  and 
no  play;  and  when,  after  some  ten 
days  given  to  his  new  occupation,  Joan- 
le observed  young  Mr.  England  to 
wear  anew  a  rueful  countenance,  he 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  life 
of  a  quill-driver  was  kiUing  this  gentle- 


In  actual  fact  John  England  was  in 
good  bodily  case,  but  was  plunged  into 
sorrow  by  receiving  a  curt  cold  letter 
from  Penelope. 

Reading   this   letter,   John   refiected 
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that  the  writer  of  it  had  i^rdbaUy  con- 
ferred with  Alee,  and  had,  at  her  In- 
stigation, ta&en  this  altered  t<me  to- 
wards him.  He  indulged  in  a  number 
of  other  hypotheses  no  less  terrible  and 
no  leas  sad,  his  ingenious  working  out 
of  which  gaye  to  him  an  appearance 
whicSi  day  by  day  became  more  1am- 
entaible,  with  the  result  that  Joanie  ex- 
perienced no  small  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count, and  was  gravely  casting  in  his 
thoughts  what  should  be  done,  when 
an  event  took  place  which  he  decided 
would  restore  John  Bngland*s  cheerful- 
ness. 

XII. 

AN    ADIMTION   TO    THE    HOUSE- 
HOLD PAIKTY. 

Before  its  being  set  forth  what  the 
even^  was  which  Joanie  regarded  as 
calculated  to  re-establish  the  cheerful- 
ness of  John,  it  must  be  said  that  Joan- 
ie did  not  suspect  the  real  cause  of 
John's  distress.  He  was  aware  that 
John  had  quitted  his  home  because  of 
a  disagreement  with  his  father  on  the 
subject  of  marriage;  but  whereas  Jas- 
per England— very  sensibly,  Joanie 
<thought-<desired  his  son  to  marry  a 
young  lady  of  fortune,  the  said  son, 
with  singular  wrongheadedness,  fa- 
vored a  young  lady  with  no  fortune 
whatever. 

Joanie,  who  was  warmly  atf  tached  to 
the  family  of  Jasper  England,  was 
especially  attached  to  the  eldest  son, 
as  he  signally  proved  by  following  him 
into  exile;  but  Joanie,  who  thus  showed 
that  he  had  an  Utopian  strain  in  him- 
self, did  not  approve  of  John's  utopian- 
ism  in  wooing.  For  this  reason,  while 
he  believed  John  to  be  In  regular  cor- 
respondence with  Alee,  he  never  re- 
verted to  that  young  lady.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  she  was  duly  grate- 
ful for  the  singular  devotion  of  her 
lover.   That  no  word  had  passed  be- 


tween her  and  him  was  not  a  thing  that 
Joanie  could  divine.  Lovers'  quarrels 
he  had  heard  of,  but  that  lovers  parted 
<by  two  hundred  miles  of  roadway  could 
ibe  quarrelling  he  did  not  dream;  stiU 
less  did  he  dream  that  a  strained  rela- 
tion, not  originating  in  a  downright 
quarrel,  could  arise  between  such  per- 
sons. 

On  the  other  hand,  Joanie  thought 
it  not  impossible  that  John,  accustomed 
to  a  life  led  largely  in  the  open  air, 
found  the*  change  to  office  work  unbear- 
able, and  the  insipidities  of  a  young 
lady's  letters  insufficient  to  make  good 
to  him  in  the  long  run  all  that  he  had 
resigned. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he 
took  soundingTB  as  to  whether  John,  on 
the  principle  that  second  thoughts  are 
'best,  was  inclined  to  go  back  upon  the 
decision  which  had  led  to  his  eviction 
from  Bucklands.  John  gave  him  to  un* 
derstand  that  such  was  not  the  case, 
and  Joanie,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  was 
not  so  angry  at  the  young  man's  ob- 
stinacy that  he  did  not  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly to  find  himself  in  a  position  to 
convey  to  him  what  he  deemed  most 
delectable  news. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  presenting  himself  at 
the  door  of  John's  sleeping-room  one 
morning,  some  hour  before  the  time  at 
which  he  usually  presented  himself 
there. 

John  did  not  stir.  This  was  not  that 
he  did  not  hear  Joanie,  or  that  he  was 
aware  that  Joanie  was  earlier  than 
usual.  He  slept  lightly,  but  this  circum- 
stance made  him  no  more  willing  to 
leave  his  bed,  wherefore  he  habitually 
let  Joanie  call  him  several  times  in 
succession. 

After  the  usual  lapse  of  time  he  sat 
up  with  the  deeply-injured  look  with 
which  the  greater  part  of  humanity 
meets  the  morning  call  to  rise.  It 
changed  to  one  of  strong  surprise  as  he 
observed  that  Joanie's  expression  was 
not  his  ordinary  one  of  apologetic  in- 
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elfftence.  Mere  words  are  insufficient 
to  describe  it  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
John  sprang  from  his  bed  with  the  alac- 
rity which  the  greatest  of  sluggards 
develops  when  tiie  revMlle  is  "House 
aflrer 

Joanie,  having  roused  his  man,  led 
the  way  to  a  garret,  the  sole  occupant 
of  wliich  was  ordinarily  Sweetlips,  who 
now  shared  it  with  six  pups. 

"You  have  there,  sir,  a  moderate 
pack,"  Joanie  said,  laconically. 

The  hour  was  early,  and  the  air  was 
chill;  John  had  not  sluiced  the  sleep 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  was  clad  in  one 
light  garment  only.  These  circum- 
stances contain  the  all  of  excuse  that 
can  be  made  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  met  the  well-meant  but  scarcely 
well-timed  Intimation  of  Joanie. 

With  an  interjection  of  the  class  ig- 
nored by  all  the  best  grammarians  in 
their  chapters  on  that  particle,  he 
vouchsafed  not  even  a  look  at  the 
really  handsome  family  of  Sweetlipe, 
but  returned  whither  he  had  come,  and 
anew  enveloped  himself  in  the  bed- 
clothes. 

When,  an  hour  later,  Joanie  reap- 
peared on  his  thankless  errand,  and,  by 
a  steady  recitative,  again  induced  his 
master  to  sit  up,  there  was  in  his  face 
only  its  wonted  look,  a  trifle  modified 
by  pardonable  resentment,  for  Joanie's 
intention  had  been  infinitely  kind,  and 
John's  treatment  of  him  had  been,  to 
put  the  matter  most  mildly,  singularly 
inappreciative. 

Upon  reflection,  John  himself  felt 
conscience-pricks,  and  he  took  occasion 
to  make  peace  with  Joanie  before  set- 
ting out  upon  his  daily  work.  He  did 
not  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes— a  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part  which  would  have 
greatly  embarrassed  Joanie— but  he 
said,  in  a  tone  under  the  banter  in 
which  there  was  something  which 
was  not  banter: 

"Shall  we  to-morrow,  Joanie,  go  a- 
huntlng?" 


"This  is  your  Jest,  sir,"  Joanie  said, 
gravely,  •*but  you  will  allow  that  six 
pups  make  a  moderate  pack." 

John  stroked  his  chin,  and  said, 
thoughtfully: 

"I  will  allow,  Joanie,  that  these  six 
pups  may  become  a  source  of  profit,  if 
not  of  amusement,  to  me,  for  my  hunt- 
ing days  are  at  an  end,  but  hereaJbout 
there  are  many  gentlemen  who  will  not 
stick  to  purchase  Sweetlips's  offspring." 
Joanie  fairly  snorted. 
John  smiled  ruefully,  and  then  he 
added: 

"How,  Joanie,  do  you  think  that  my 
small  stipend  should  suffice  these  hun- 
gry mouths?" 

"For  that,  sir,  I  have  found  a  way," 
Joanie  replied,  quietly;  "which  is,  that 
after  the  time  you  owe  Mr.  Skiflto"— 
he  named  the  lawyer  In  whose  employ 
John  was— "you  shall  act  as  accountant 
for  a  butcher,  my  friend,  who  will  pay 
you,  it  is  agreed,  in  offaL" 

The  words  in  this  speech  which  most 
struck  John  he  repeated  in  a  voice  the 
irony  in  which  was  too  fine  for  it  to 
take  effect  upon  Joanie. 
"It  \%— agreed  V*  John  said. 
"Ay,  sir,  an'  please  you,"  Joanie  re- 
plied, on  a  note  held  finely  steady.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was 
comprehensively  proud  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged this  matter  so  early.  He  had, 
it  subsequently  transpired,  held  a  con- 
ference with  his  friend,  the  butcher, 
prior  to  first  waking  John,  whose  anx- 
iety anent  ways  and  means  in  the  case 
of  so  many  more  mouths  to  feed  he  had 
foreseen. 

The  one-time  heir  of  Bucklands  had 
had  to  sing  small  in  many  ways  since 
carrying  out  his  plan  of  self-support 
A  time  had  been  when  he  had  not 
dreamed  that  he  should  ever  be  an  at- 
torney's clerk— that  time  had  passed; 
but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  at  which 
he  could  face  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a  butcher's  ac- 
countant     With  a  burst  of  Joyless 
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laughter  he  set  out  for  Mr.  Skiffin'a 
office. 

Joanie  looked  after  him  with  a  phil- 
osophic expression.  Young  gentlemen, 
as  Joanie  knew  them,  were  subject  to 
these  paroxysms.  He  reckoned  that 
John,  naturally  phlegmatic,  would  be 
soon  restored  to  calm,  and  he  did  not 
reckon  wrong. 

Perhaps  a  long  morning  walk,  taken 
alone,  is  as  good  a  sedative  to  passion 
as  could  be  devised,  and  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  more  calculated  to  overcome 
pride  and  t>rejudice  than  the  spectacle 
presented  by  a  city  at  that  hour  at 
which  the  toilers  set  out  on  their  march, 
end  are  vested  with  the  dignity  which 
clothes  all  pioneers.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
John,  as  he  footed  it  to  Mr.  Skiffln's 
office,  fell  to  reflecting  that  a  poor  gen- 
tleman, who  drove  the  quill  as  an  at- 
torney's clerk,  and  retained  his  self- 
respect,  mlghi  e'en  make  up  a  butcher's 
accounts  and  not  forfeit  that  precious 
thing. 

This  was  a  notable  reflection  to  be 
made  on  his  walk  by  one  John  Eng- 
land in  days  by  much  anterior  to  those 
in  which  a  certain  Thomas  Garlyle  was 
to  set  forth  that  all  work  is  noble. 

Having  remodelled  an  opinion  on 
whatsoever  subject,  it  was  an  easy 
thing  to  John,  by  reason  of  a  gracious 
simplicity  native  to  his  character,  to 
confess  having  done  so;  wherefore,  he 
said  without  paltering,  on  his  return 
home,  that  he  had  remodelled  his  opin- 
.  ion  anent  acting  as  accountant  to  Joan- 
le's  friend,  the  butcher,  and  was 
minded  to  accept  the  exchange  pro- 
posed. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  way  found  by 
Joanie  to  feed  certain  hungry  mouths 
was  followed,  and  the  pups  of  Sweet- 
lips  were  not  carried  to  market 

As  time  and  training— and  Joanie  was 
a  past  master  in  training— worked  their 
wonders,  another  scheme  ripened  in  the 
brain  of  John's  faithful  servitor. 

Meanwhile  time  had  been  speeding. 


XIII. 
AFTER  THREE  YEARS. 

Three  years  o/f  the  life  as  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  did  not  fail  to  work  certain 
changes  in  John  England— late  young 
squire  of  Bucklands. 

His  face  lost  something  of  its  ruddy 
<!olor  and  round  contour,  and  what  had 
always  been  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  his  father  was  height- 
ene<^  by  a  stralghtness  of  line  in  brow 
and  lips  which  old  age  had  brought  to 
Jasper  England,  and  which  in  John, 
at  the  age  of  six  and  twenty,  was  the 
result  of  a  life  devoted  to  uncongenial 
tasks,  which  were  not  rendered  the 
easier  of  performance  that  the  strained 
relations  between  him  and  the  ladies 
of  Bridlington  became,  with  the  lapse 
of  years,  not  less  strained,  but  more 
strained. 

Penelope,  who  had  not  the  gift  of 
letter  writing,  wrote  to  John  at  inter- 
vals letters  which  entirely  lacked  the 
heartiness  which  characterized  her 
speech— a,  fact  in  part  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  letters  were  written 
by  the  girl  under  protest  from  her 
grandmother  and  guardian. 

Mrs.  Steptoe  was  of  belief  that 
John,  with  time,  would  come  to 
agree  with  his  father  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage.  She  reckoned 
that  he  would  miss  in  London  many 
good  things  to  which  he  had  become 
aiccustomed  at  Bucklands,  and  that  the 
first  acquaintance  which  he  would  there 
make  with  privation  would  incline  him 
to  look  more  favorably  upon  an  unicm, 
the  other  party  to  which  would  be  a 
girl  with  a  great  fortune.  She  desired 
to  see  her  favorite  granddaughter  mar- 
ried to  the  heir  of  Bucklands,  for  whom 
she  had  a  strong  affection,  and  she 
confidently  counted  on  this  marriage 
taking  place  when  John  should  return 
to  his  duty.  In  the  interim  she  discour- 
aged Penelope  from  corresponding  with 
the  exile. 
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When  three  years  passed,  and  John  still 
showed  no  disposition  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  father,  but  gave  It  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  regarded  Oroydon  as  his 
home,  Mrs.  Steptoe  was  the  less  in- 
clined to  take  a  lenient  view  of  his  per- 
sistent opposition  to  parental  wishes  that 
Penelope,  who  was  not  to  be  induced  to 
cease  corresponding  with  him,  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  a  lady  most  deject 
and  wretched,  whereas  Alee,  so  far 
from  moping,  made  herself  the  subject 
of  large  comment  by  developing  a 
gaiety  formerly  foreign  to  her  manner. 

That  "Penelope's  dejection,  while  very 
real,  had  no  connection  with  John,  and 
that  Alce's  gaiety,  whicfh  had  connec- 
tion with  John,  was  entirely  assumed 
to  hide  pique  that  the  man  who  had 
undergone  exile  for  her  had,  by  his  own 
account,  made  himself  a  home  which  he 
showed  no  intention  of  asliing  her  to 
share,  nobody  in  the  environment  of 
these  two  ladies  divined. 

Certain  persons,  the  while,  made  it 
their  business  to  have  it  conveyed 
to  John  that  the  sweet  gravity 
which  he  had  admired  in  Alee  no  longer 
disthiguished  her,  but  that,  contrari- 
wise, she  formed  the  foil  to  a  sweetly- 
grave  Penelope. 

John,  who  was  not  in  a  prime  de- 
gree interested  in  the  psychological  de- 
velopment of  Penelope,  but  who  was 
keenly  interested  in  all  that  concerned 
Alee,  pondered  the  change  in  the  girl 
of  his  love,  and  interpreting  it  on  Ihies 
unflattering  to  himself,  found  consola- 
tion, as  he  conceived,  in  other  things. 

Joanie  also  conceived  that  Mr.  Eng- 
land, after  having  been  subject  off  and 
on,  through  a  period  of  three  years,  to 
acute  fits  of  sentimental  melancholy, 
at  the  end  of  the  time  found  himself 
cured  of  love,  and,  unwilling  alike  to 
wed  rich  girl  or  poor  girl,  was  minded 
to  continue  his  unmolested  life  of  a 
bachelor  at  Croydon. 

Joanie  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to 
make  that  life  not  wholly  devoid  of  all 


that  had  given  zest  to  life  at  Buck- 
lands,  and  he  was  still,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  toiling  with  tills  aim  in 
view. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  house  io 
Pound  Street,  which  became  the  home 
of  John  England,  on  his  taking  up  his 
a)bode  in  Croydon,  was  not  rented  by 
him.  What  the  terms  of  Joanie's  lease 
were  has  not  transpired,  but  it  has 
transpired  that  Joanie  kept  hounds  in 
the  garret  of  that  house  and  a  hunter 
in  the  cellar  of  it,  facts^  which  should 
supply  valuable  material  to  the  student 
of  municipal  government  as  it  was  and 
is;  for  Pound  Street,  with  its  new  name 
of  George  Street,  still  forms  a  part  of 
Croydon  town,  and,  dotrt>tless,  still 
offers  home  to  various  domestic  ani- 
mals; howbeit,  such  is  the  prejudice  of 
modem  landlords  In  favor  of  the  living- 
out  system  for  hounds  and  horses,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  George  Street, 
Croydon,  of  to-day  there  is  a  tenant 
wha  could,  if  he  would,  keep  hounds 
in  his  garret  and  a  hunter  in  his  cellar 
as  Joanie  did,  though  the  suspicion  lies 
near  that,  had  he  been  so  minded,  he 
could  have  negotiated  for  the  lodging 
of  fils  master's  hunter  and  hounds  in 
the  yards  and  open  spaces  common  at 
the  time. 

The  fact  that  he  did  not  do  so  finds 
the  all  of  explanation  that  can  be  haz- 
arded regarding  it  in  three  things.  The 
penuriousness  of  Joanie,  which  caused 
him  to  discountenance  the  slightest  out- 
lay which  could,  by  any  contrivance, 
<be  avoided;  the  pride  of  John,  who 
would  not  have  accepted  stabling  and 
kennelling  without  paying  for  them; 
and  the  rough-and-ready,  live-and-let- 
11  ve  spirit  of  the  age,  which  made  it 
possible  for  a  gentleman  to  follow  a 
course  of  action  which  in  these  days 
of  vaunted  freedom  of  the  subject 
would  evoke  loud  protest 

As  events  actually  took  their  course, 

1  T«s,  **f»ctt,"  tnerednlona  rMtder,  uot  flctton. 
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Joanle,  having  kennelled  bis  master's 
hounds  as  pleased  him,  giving  to  them 
the  attics  of  the  house,  where  they 
made  day  and  night  musical  in  a  man- 
ner that  did  not  vex  the  spirit,  still  less 
distui^  the  slumbers  of  John  and  his 
neighbors,  proceeded  to  take  measures 
for  the  staibling  of  a  hunter.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  the  other,  the  old  man 
was  suJbjected  to  nobody's  inquisition 
but  his  master's. 

"Joanie,"  so  that  person,  after  three 
years'  residence  in  Croydon,  one  day 
exclaimed,  "why  are  you  turned  ma- 
son?" 

The  question  had  reference  to  Joan- 
le'fl  appearance,  which  suggested 
that  his  desire  was  to  present  Wall  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Bottom,  the 
weaver,  wherefore  he  had  some  plas- 
ter and  some  loam  and  some  rough- 
cast about  him. 

Joanie  explained  that  he  was  carry- 
ing out  a  few  masonic  operations  with 
a  view  to  fitting  up  his  cellar  as  a 
stable,  more  especially  under  those  as- 
pects which  would  facilitate  entrance 
and  egress  on  the  part  of  an  animal  not 
favOTing  a  winding  stair. 

John  demurred  that,  as  no  such  ani- 
mal was  possessed  by  either  Joanie  or 
himself,  tiiere  seemed  no  need  for  sta- 
bling accommodation.  To  this  the  an- 
swer, marked  by  a  civility  of  intona- 
tion which  made  good  the  hardihood  of 
the  statement,  was  that  in  this  matter 
Joanie  held  a  different  opinion,  it  seem- 
ing to  him  an  imperative  necessity  that 
the  fittlng-up  of  a  stable  should  pre- 
cede the  purchase  of  a  himter. 

John  smiled.  He  had  of  set  purpose 
ignored  the  fact  that,  under  his  very 
eyes,  Joanie  had  been  raising  a  pack  of 
hounds  from  the  small  beginning  of 
three  years  before,  and  that  by  ex- 
changes and  drafts  from  other  packs 
he  had  now  got  together  a  small,  but 
very  respectable,  pack  of  his  own. 

That,  having  done  this,  Joanie  should 
calmly  give  out  that  the  time  had  come 


to  purchase  a  hunter  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  his  character,  and  John  was 
not  immeasurably  surprised;  moreover, 
by  careful  management  of  his  salary, 
he  was  in  possession  of  money  which 
would  enaible  him  to  make  the  purchase 
suggested.  The  single  outlay  would 
be  possible,  but  the  ever-recurring  ex- 
pense that  would  be  entailed  by  feed- 
ing a  horse  was  a  matter  which  he  con- 
templated with  less  cheerfulness. 

John  communicated  his  scruples  on 
the  score  to  Joanie,  and  learnt  from 
him  that  the  choice  'between  two  alter- 
natives was  open  to  him:  the  one,  to 
accept,  as  a  bounty,  "the  grains"  (so 
Joanie  phrased  It)  from  a  neighrboring 
brew-house;  the  other,  to  accept,  in  lieu 
of  payment  in  money,  payment  in  dam- 
aged com,  with  which  he  would  be  sup- 
plied by  a  corn-chandler,  whose  books 
he  would  undertake  to  keep  in  order. 

Three  years  of  life  in  Pound  Street 
had  accustomed  John,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  transactions  of  a  kind  with 
which  he  had  not  had  acquaintance  at 
Bucklands,  and  he  listened  tranquilly 
to  Joanie.  Then  he  expressed  himself 
as  inclining  rather  to  acc^t  the  dam- 
aged oom  as  payment  than  the  grains 
afl  bounty. 

Joanie  sighed,  but  there  was  resig- 
nation in  his  sigh;  for  he  had  expected 
John  to  express  himself  to  this  effect 
Your  high-fliers  are  made  this  way. 

The  hunter  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased, and  once  or  twice  a  week  dur- 
ing the  season— at  this  time  at  its  height 
—John  hunted. 

In  a  document,  still  extant,  it  is  set 
forth  that,  by  giving  a  hare  now  and 
again  to  the  farmers  over  whose 
grounds  he  sported,  John  England  se- 
cured their  goodwill  and  permission; 
besides  which,  several  gentlemen, 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  spirit  and 
contrivance  of  this  uncommon  charac- 
ter, winked  at  his  going  over  their  man- 
ors with  his  little  pack. 

It  is  not  in  the  said  document  set 
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forth  whether  it  wa«  iby  special  er- 
rangement  with  the  attorney  in  whose 
employ  he  was  as  clerk  that  John  Eng- 
land contrived  to  go  once  or  twice  & 
week  a-hnnting,  or  whether  in  so  doing 
he  was  availing  himself  of  a  privilege 
extended  generally  to  clerks. 

Howsoever  that  be,  the  fact  is  that 
John  England  combined  the  calling  of 

The  Leisure  Hoar. 


qulU-driver  and  huntsman,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  world  a  front  so  undis- 
mayed that,  had  not  Parson  about  this 
time  elected  to  ride  to  London  on  his 
boMy  to  take  himself  the  bearings  of 
his  brotlier's  case,  the  later  course  of 
the  story  of  tte  rightful  heir  of  Buck- 
lands  might  have  bee&  less  lovely  and 
pleasant  than  it  was. 

EUa  D*E8ierre'KMUnQ, 


{To  he  eontinued.) 


STBAY  NOTES  ON  COLOR  IN  RELATION  TO  TEMPERATURE. 


"Ferry,  ye  ho!"  with  a  long-drawn  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable  of  "Perree" 
that  makes  the  sound  travel  across 
the  water.  That's  a  golfer  who  wants 
his  lunch,  and,  by  the  same  token, 
I  ought  to  want  mine,  too,  but  when 
I  spend  much  time  out  of  doors  the 
fresh  air  feeds  me. 

I  have  been  watching  the  river  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it  for  the  last  two 
hours,  and  by  the  help  of  palette  and 
sketchHbox  I  have  been  making  notes 
of  an  old  black  barge  that  has  seen  its 
last  days  of  service  on  the  water  and 
now  lies  wearily  on  the  sand,  like  some 
old  sea  monster  tired  of  its  life.  When 
I  began  my  notes  the  barge  was  high 
and  dry,  the  delicately-colored  sand  lay 
in  golden  heaps  around  it  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  a  great  cool  shadow  rested 
like  silence  on  the  leeward  of  the  boat 
The  sand  was  everywhere,  but  for  one 
littie  pool  shaped  like  a  half -moon,  and 
this  had  been  left  by  a  former  tide  for 
the  sky  to  look  down  into,  for  a  stray 
shore  craJb  to  bathe  In,  and  for  me  to 
make  note  of. 

I  had  put  the  barge  into  my  sketch,  a 
blue-black  note,  I  had  touched  it  round 
with  the  sands,  pale  gold  against  black, 
I  had  thought  of  Introducing  the  mill 
that  stands  across  the  water,  with  the 


white  walls  of  the  coastguard's  cottage 
close  at  hand,  .when  there  came  a  very 
light  sound  like  a  littie  laugh,  some- 
thing between  a  laugh  and  a  whisper, 
and  there  was  the  incoming  tide  blot- 
ting out  my  golden  sand  and  racing 
round  my  barge— my  barge,  I  had  be- 
gun to  know  it  and  ibe  attached  to  it— 
and  there  was  the  hulk,  that  looked  so 
solid  and  immovable,  being  slowly  lift- 
ed up  by  the  tide;  the  purple  shadow  in 
the  sand  was  gone,  and  a  grayisOi-yel- 
low  wash  of  water  played  about  where 
the  shadow  had  been,  and  my  poor 
notes  were  in  disorder. 

Hang  the  tide! 

"Ferrec/" 

By  all  means.  I'll  shut  up  my  box 
and  join  the  hungry  golfer  in  his  quest 
for  lunch. 

There  is  a  littie  group  of  people  wait- 
ing for  the  ferry-'boat  on  the  sloping 
shelf  of  a  stone-path.  Two  middle^ged 
golfers  in  tweed  suits,  two  ladies  also 
middle-aged  and  spectacled,  one  youth 
with  a  fowling  piece,  an  old  muzzle- 
loader.  As  the  ferryman  creeps  near 
us  with  his  boat,  the  middle-aged  ladies 
interview  the  gunner,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  gun,  carries  a  dead  bird,  which 
he  has  just  shot  above  the  golf  links 
near  the    sea.     The   bird   is   a    littie 
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ringed  plover.  Its  leg  is  broken,  and 
its  white  breast  is  stained  with  blood. 
I  heard  a  couple  of  shots  fired  when  I 
was  making  my  sketch. 

Now  I  know  their  meaning.  The 
young  gunner  is  a  little  proud  of  his 
bag.  He  has  achieved  something  this 
fine  autumn  morning  in  having  brought 
down  this  poor  little  harmless  wanderer 
of  the  sands  and  marshes.  He  has 
"shot  a  fine  shoot"  Well,  but  this  in- 
cident of  the  ringed  plover  leads  me  to 
a  subject  which  has  given  me  some 
weeks  of  thought  Let  us  consider  the 
bird  for  a  moment  He  has  a  black 
head  with  brown  upper  wings  and 
back,  but  his  neck,  breast  and  under 
parts  are  snowy  white,  with  one  dark 
band  beneath  his  throat  Why  has  Na- 
ture made  this  arrangement  in  black 
and  white?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  white  breast  and  white  underwings? 
Is  the  white  to  give  the  gunner  a  better 
aim?  No;  that  would  be  too  unkind. 
Is  it  there  for  the  bird  to  use  as  a  signal 
for  his  mate,  to  warn  him  against  dan- 
ger by  sea  or  land? 

Perhaps.  Or  may  the  white  be  a  pro- 
tection from  cold  and  damp?  The 
white  can  be  used  as  a  danger  signal 
or  a  call  to  the  bird's  fellows,  but  I 
am  much  disposed  to  think  that  it  can 
be  looked  upon  as  a  protection  against 
cold. 

But  why?  Have  we  not  always 
thought  that  white  was  associated  with 
the  comfort  of  coolness?  A  white 
waistcoat  a  white  shirt,  to  the  sufferer 
from  summer  heat:  are  not  these  the 
justly-quoted  and  appropriate  accesso- 
ries? Are  not  dark  clothes  winter  com- 
forts for  humanity?  We  all  have  cher- 
ished these  beliefs  for  many  years,  and 
we  may  cherish  them  still  without  hurt- 
ing anybody's  feelings  greatly,  for 
there  seems  a  sense  of  fitness  in  the 
white  waistcoat  for  summer  wear,  and 
in  the  dark-dyed  woollen  coat  for  win- 
ter. But  here  creeps  in  the  doubt 
•Why  is  it  that  the  dwellers  in  t^  North 


Pole,  such  as  birds,  foxes,  bears,  wear 
white  clothes?  Is  the  heat  so  oppres- 
sive in  the  Arctic  regions  that  Nature 
supplies  most  of  them  with  white 
waistcoats,  and  many  of  them  with 
white  overalls? 

The  eager  scientist  whispers  in  my 
ear,  "Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  is 
for  protection  against  their  enemies,  so 
that  the  color  of  their  coats  shall  match 
their  surroundings?" 

Admitted  that  this  is  the  case;  but 
pray  from  whom  does  the  polar  bear 
seek  to  hide  himself?  Does  he  fear  the 
fox,  or  seal,  or  bird  of  prey  even?  I 
think  not;  therefore  we  must  not  allow 
this  argument  to  hold  good  in  his  case. 
Coming  back  to  the  plover's  white 
breast  I  have  noted  that  nearly  all  the 
waders,  and  all  the  birds  that  migrate 
to  the  colder  parts  of  the  globe,  have 
a  covering  of  white,  mystic,  "wonder- 
ful," not  airways  on  the  back  and  upper 
wings,  but  invariably  on  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  Take  the  gulls  and  the  terns; 
they  are  dressed  in  white,  and  a  ten- 
der note  of  gray.  The  penguins  have 
white  on  the  breast  and  abdomen, 
though  the  back  is  dark. 

Our  woodbirds,  our  songsters,  are 
dressed  in  brown,  gray,  or  green.  Take 
the  pheasants,  who  are  true  perchers; 
they  have  no  white  on  the  breast  just 
a  touch  of  white  sometimes  about  the 
neck,  showing  a  hybrid  strain.  Take 
the  partridge,  our  fixed  resident;  he  has 
no  white  about  him,  nor  yet  the  grouse; 
but  go  farther  north,  find  then  the 
ptarmigan,  whose  home  is  in  the  snow, 
he  changes  with  the  changing  season, 
and  shows  a  white  breast  to  the  cold 
north  sky.  Note  that  even  the  rabbit 
and  the  hare  in  this  country  have  white 
underclothing.  They  want  warmth  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  cold, 
damp  ground. 

Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  color 
white  as  a  protection  against  cold? 

But  some  one  may  object,  "Can  you 
prove  that  white  is  warm?" 
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Partly,  by  analogy. 

First  of  all,  white  hair  is  hair  deTOid 
of  pigment  In  the  hair-shaft  bubbles 
of  air  have  taken  the  place  of  pigment 
The  air,  once  warmed  by  the  animal's 
body,  allows  less  heat  to  be  conducted 
away,  and  so  lost  for  protection.  As  in 
the  matter  of  clothes,  they  do  not 
warm  the  body,  but  it  is  the  body  which 
generates  the  lieat  that  warms  the 
clothes;  they  simply  prevent  too  rapid 
loss  of  heat  by  being  bad  conductors. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  sketch  in 
•Punch  where  a  gentleman  complains 
to  the  waiter  that  he  has  brought  him 
his  chop  on  a  cold  plate.  The  waiter's 
reply  is  apt  and  almost  scientific: 

"Oh.  never  mind,  sir;  thechop'U  warm 
up  the  plate  nicely!" 

And  furthermore,  some  of  the  birds 
that  migrate  north  have  a  warmer- 
colored  summer  plumage  which  changes 
to  white  when  tl^e  winter  sets  in.  Surely 
if  the  plumage  of  darker  hue  possessed 
a  greater  heat-giving  capacity,  then  Na- 
ture would  clothe  her  feathered  chil- 
dren of  the  north  in  dark  dress. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  look  carefully  at  the  plu- 
mage of  those  birds  who  live  in  warm 
climates,  we  shall  find  that  white  is  a 
rare  color,  and  that  black,  brown,  dark- 
green,  dark-blue,  with  touches  of  bril- 
liant emerald-green,  red  and  yellow  are 
more  usually  met  with.  I  have  found 
white  amongst  the  humming-birds,  but 
these  little  marvels  clothe  themselves 
with  the  rainbow  as  a  rule;  they  put 
on  white  to  give  themselves  more  of  a 
distingui  air,  I  suppose. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  these 
colors  of  warm  climate  birds:  for  In- 
stance, we  have  the  flamingoes,  **with 
wings  of  gentle  flush  on  delicate 
white."  the  bell-bird  of  America,  the 
storks  which  migrate  from  Holland  to 
South  Africa  for  the  winter.  And  there 
are  also  a  few  exceptions  of  birds  who 
live  in  or  migrate  to  the  Arctic  zone 
having  dark  plumage. 


The  northern  diver  is  black  with 
small  white  markings,  but  he  has  a  dis- 
tinct winter  and  summer  dress;  there 
is  a  black  duck  who  breeds  in  the  Arc- 
tic zone,  and  the  Scoter  is  black  all 
over. 

At  any  rate,  a  visit  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  Sout^  Kensington 
would  guide  the  inquirer  on  this  sub- 
ject and  might  possibly  do  much  to 
confirm  my  opinion  as  to  white  plu- 
mage being  a  protection  to  birds  against 
cold. 

Now  I  have  been  gradually  led  to 
think  aibout  the  color  white  in  its  rela- 
tion to  warmth  by  having  noticed* 
many  years  ago,  that  roses  had  differ- 
ent temperatures  according  to  their 
color.  It  was  somewhat  in  this  way. 
I  was  dining  at  a  friend's  house;  it 
was  in  summer;  on  the  tal>le  in  front 
of  each  guest  had  been  thoughtfully 
placed  a  single  rose  in  a  glass.  The 
evening  was  warm,  and  a  curious  in- 
stinct led  me,  I  suppose,  to  smell  some- 
thing that  looked  cool  and  should  be 
fragrant  1  took  up  my  own  special 
rose  for  this  purpose.  It  was  fragrant, 
it  was  cool;  like  a  well-advertised 
cocoa,  it  was  "grateful,"  it  was  "com- 
forting." I  asked  my  neighbor  on  my 
left  hand  to  let  me  smell  her  rose. 
Whether  this  request  was  made  in  the 
sacred  interests  of  science  or  for  mere 
curiosity's  sake  I  cannot  rightly  tell, 
but  '*This  flower  is  warm,"  said  I  to 
my  fair  neighbor.  She  replied,  "The 
warmth  of  the  room  would  account  for 
that"  I  thought  differently.  If  the 
warmth  of  the  room  could  affect  one 
rose  it  should  naturally  affect  another 
within  a  few  inches  distance  from  it 
The  short  discussion  ended  in  a  kind 
of  game  of  floral  family  coach,  where 
all  the  roses  changed  places  and  all 
were  tested  by  smell;  but  this  is  not 
one  of  the  accessories  of  the  game,  I  be- 
lieve, and  it  also  ended  in  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  tea  roses  having 
a  different  temperature  from  the  red 
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roses.  My  rose  was  a  tea  rose,  a  Qloire 
de  DlJon,  my  neighbor's  rose  was  a 
Duke  of  Edinburgli,  a  red  rose.  The 
rest  of  the  guests  had  tea  roses  placed 
before  them,  represented  by  Ololre  de 
DlJon,  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  the  honored 
blooms  of  Xavier-Ollbo,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Cheshunt->hybrid  glowed 
in  varying  tones  of  red. 

But  it  was  not  till  some  months  after 
this  color  tournament  that  I  noticed 
that  white  roses  were  apparently  warm 
to  the  nostrils— at  least,  they  did  not 
give  the  sensation  of  coldness.  Time 
went  on.  I  was  asked  to  give  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  the  scent  of  flowers, 
before  the  Mid-Kent  Scientific  and 
Philosophical  Society;  the.  subject  of 
the  temperature  of  flowers  was  to  have 
been  discussed,  but  the  lecture  was 
neyer  given.  The  scientific  side  of  the 
question  somewhat  alarmed  me,  and  I 
waited  a  few  more  years  before  sci- 
ence, in  the  person  of  Professor  Bab- 
ington,  of  Oambrldge,  made  me  feel 
that,  after  all,  I  was  on  safe  ground. 
Whilst  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in 
Cambridge,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Babington;  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  see  her  distinguished  husband. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  buttonholed 
the  Professor  on  my  temperature  Of 
fiowers  theory.  He  demurred  as  to  the 
scent  of  flowers  giving  a  sensation  of 
coldness  or  warmth,  for  he  knew  that 
individuals  differed  so  much  in  their 
sense  of  smelL  I  explained  that  the 
scent  of  flowers  had  not  everything  to 
do  with  the  sensation  of  coldness  or 
warmth,  but  that  if  the  cheek  of  an  ob- 
server were  touched  with  the  petals  of 
various  flowers,  the  surface  nerves 
would  convey  the  impression  of  cold- 
ness or  warmth  to  the  observer's  brain, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
touch  of  a  tea  rose  from  that  of  a  red 
rose  blindfold. 

The  Professor  smiled  on  me  kindly, 
but  shook  his  head  sceptically.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  he  changed  his 
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mind,  when  I  brought  him  a  bunch  of 
different  colored  chrysanthemums,  and 
asked  him  to  touch  his  cheek  with  a  red 
one  first  and  then  a  yellow  one,  and 
to  tell  me  whether  he  could  distinguish 
any  marked  difference  of  temperature 
between  them.  He  did  so,  and,  after 
a  few  cheek-touchings,  by  way  of  test, 
came  Joyfully  over  to  my  opinion.  As 
Professor  of  Botany  he  must  have  made 
numerous  observations  on  fiowers,  but 
this,  at  least,  was  new  to  him. 

Having  noted  the  temperature  of 
many  flowers  against  my  cheek  since 
then,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  dark  reds  and  browns  give  the  sen* 
eation  of  the  greatest  warmth,  that 
lemon-yellow  is  the  coldest  color,  that 
delicate  pink  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween dark-red  and  white,  and  that 
white  is  distinctly  warmer  than  violet, 
blue,  or  yellow,  and  therefore  that 
white  is  a  warm  color. 

After  having  made  a  series  of  tests 
with  flowers,  I  made  some  also  with 
fruit,  and  being  guided  by  the  impres- 
sion that  yellow  was  a  cold  color,  and 
that  dark  brown  was  warm,  I  found 
that  green  grapes  and  greenish  yellow 
grapes  were  colder  than  dark  ones,  and 
that  green  and  yellow  gooseberries 
were  colder  than  dark  gooseberries. 
We  may  note,  by  the  way,  that  some 
kinds  of  dark  gooseberries  have  a  skin 
that  is  rough  with  hairs;  this  condition, 
which  is  found  in  the  chrysanthemum 
leaf,  favors  warmth.  It  may  be  pure 
fancy  on  my  part,  but  I  think  a  lemon 
has  a  colder  surface  than  an  orange  or 
a  dark  grape.  A  strawberry,  though 
it  contains  a  good  quantity  of  water  in 
its  fragrant  pulp,  does  not,  to  my  sense, 
fe^l  so  cold  to  the  touch  as  a  grape  or 
lemon.  Is  this  possibly  due  to  the 
red  color  of  the  strawberry  and  to  the 
seeds  and  hair-like  processes  with 
which  it  is  provided?  It  may  be  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  banana  with  its 
yellow  skin,  and  also  its  green  skin,  is 
distinctly  cold  to  the  touch,  though  the 
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fruit  Itself  contains  but  little  water,  the 
moisture  and  pigment  being  deposited 
chiefly  in  the  skin. 

Can  we  fairly  assume  that  where 
Nature  has  placed  a  good  supply  of  yel- 
low pigment  cells  in  fruit  or  flower, 
there  also  has  she  stored  water  in 
aibundance  close  at  hand?  Is  not  a 
yellow-skinned  melon  one  of  the  cool- 
est fruits  that  can  be  touched?  It  is 
brimful  of  water,  and  its  pigment  cells 
are  charged  with  yellow. 

Whilst  making  my  tests  on  the  tem- 
perature of  flowers,  I  have  found  that 
the  petals  of  a  flower  appear  to  be  of 
a  different  temperature  from  that  of 
the  leaves  and  stem.  In  the  case  of  the 
chrysanthemum  the  leaf  is  warmer  to 
the  touch  than  the  petal;  in  the  case 
of  plants  that  grow  in  damp,  marshy 
ground,  the  stem  and  leaf  are  colder 
than  the  flower  petal.  I  have  also 
noted  that,  to  make  the  tests  carefully, 
freshly-cut  flowers  should  be  used,  or 
they  should  be  touched  when  growing 
on  the  plant  or  tree,  for  this  reason:  the 
fresh-cut  flowers  hold  moisture  in  their 
leaves  and  petals,  but  if  the  same  flow- 
ers are  allowed  to  wither  and  get  dry, 
the  leaves  and  petals  take  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  surroimdings.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  those  petals  which  are 
coldest  to  the  touch  contain  most 
water,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  which  have  a  rough 
or  hairy  surface  are  warmer  than  the 
petals  of  the  same  plant  Another 
point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  fresh-growing  plant  will  answer  to 
the  test  in  a  warm  room  or  conserva- 
tory indoors,  or  in  the  cold  air  of  the 
garden  out  of  doors.  I  come,  therefore, 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  case  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion of  heat  is  governed  largely  by  the 
water  supply  present  in  the  leaves  and 
petals  of  flowers,  in  the  skins  and  pulp 
of  fruit,  and  that  their  water  supply  is 
in  some  measure  associated  with  the 


particular  color    that    happens  to  be 
present 

Having  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
natural  history  of  birds  through  the 
artistic  work  of  my  nephews,  M.  and 
E.  Detmold,  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  fact  that  white  was  a 
common  color  with  Arctic  birds  and 
animals,  and  the  white  roses  of  my 
early  flower  experiments  came  oblig- 
ingly to  my  help,  and  have  made  me 
venture  to  say  in  this  paper  that  white 
plumage  in  birds  and  white  hair  in  ani- 
mals are  protective  against  cold. 

I  will  quote  here  a  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Poulton's  most  interesting  work  on 
"The  Colors  of  Animals,*'  and,  as  far 
as  my  readlhg  has  taken  me,  this  is  the 
only  place  where  the  color  white  has 
been  looked  upon  as  having  a  tme 
physiological  value.  Mr.  Poulton 
touches  on  the  subject  of  white  plu- 
mage, white  hair  having  a  relation  to 
temperature.  He  makes  reference  to 
Lord  Walsingham*s  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists' 
Union  in  1885.  The  following  state- 
ment occurs  in  the  address: 

"Birds  and  animals  living  through 
the  winter  naturally  require  to  retain 
in  their  bodies  a  sufllcient  amount  of 
heat  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
existence,  with  unreduced  vitality, 
against  the  severities  of  the  climate. 
Insects,  on  the  contrary,  require  rapidly 
to  take  advantage  of  transient  gleams 
of  sunshine  during  the  short  summer 
season,  and  may  be  content  to  sink  into 
a  dormant  condition  so  soon  as  they 
have  secured  the  reproduction  of  their 
species;  only  to  be  revived  in  some  In- 
stances by  a  return  of  exceptionally- 
favorable  conditions." 

I  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  my 
paper  that  one  could  test  the  tempera- 
ture of  flowers  blindfold,  and  I  have 
often  made  the  test  on  my  own  cheeks; 
but  I  have  been  able  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  assertion,  for,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  president  of 
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the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood.  I  made  my  temperature  test 
with  some  chrysanthemums    on  some 
blind  students  at  Norwood,  and  I  re- 
ceived the  answers  to    my    questions 
that  I  expected,  namely,  that  the  stu- 
dents felt  a  distinct  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  a  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mum and  a  dark  one.    It  was  an  inter- 
esting half-hour,  for  I  began  my  tests 
with  Dr.  Campbell  himself,  and,  as  he 
wished  to  give  his  evidence  as  intelli- 
gently as  possible,  there  was  a  little 
apology  on  his  part  before  the  test  was 
made  as  to  his  not  quite  knowing  my 
wishes  on   the   subject.      I  therefore 
asked  him  to  simply  tell  me  what  he 
felt  when  his  cheek  was  touched  with 
flower  No.  1,  and  what  he  felt  when 
it   was   touched   with  flower   No.   2— 
namely,  whether  one  flower  felt  warm- 
er or  colder  than  the  other. 

I  received  for  answer  that  the  first 
flower  used  felt  cooler  than  the  second 
one;  this  was  all  I  wanted.  And  then 
followed  tests  with  some  half-dozen 
students,  who  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusions as  Dr.  Campbell;  but,  singu- 
larly enough,  they  did  not  Jump  to  their 
answers  as  I  should  have  expected,  for 
the  sense  of  touch  is  thought  to  be  ab- 
normally acute  with  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Campbell  beat  them  all  in  quickness 
of  decision;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
unerring  rapidity  of  Judgment  shown 
by  a  lady  the  very  morning  I  tested 
Professor  Babington  with  the  chrysan- 
themums. I  explained  to  her  that  I 
believed  certain  flowers  felt  warm  or 
cold,  according  to  their  color,  and,  put- 


ting my  nosegay  on  the  table  in  a  pro- 
miscuous mass,  asked  her  to  note  any 
differences.  I  did  not  prepare  her  by 
saying  that  I  considered  yellow  a  cold 
color,  but  let  her  form  her  own  con- 
clusions. Each  flower  was  picked  up 
separately,  held  to  the  cheek  for  a  sec- 
ond, and  Judgment  given  in  another 
second. 

Now  I  have  given  my  reader  an  ac- 
count of  the  faith  that  is  in  me  with 
regard  to  the  temperature  of  flowers, 
simply  on  the  basis  of  experiments 
where  the  sense  of  touch  gave  Judg- 
ment 

The  scientiflc  reader  is  naturally  anx- 
ious to  have  more  than  a  mere  state- 
ment of  mine,  such  as,— flowers  varying 
in  color  frpm  yellow  to  dark  red  have 
a  temperature  that  corresponds  to  their 
color.    He  is  asking  now  for  a  series  of 
readings  taken  from   a    thermometer, 
that  must  speak   the    truth— scientiflc 
truth,  at  least,  we  know  is  found  at 
Hatton  Qarden.    I  say  I  have  not  been 
able  tQ  get  a  suitable  thermometer  to 
make  these  thermal  tests.    Indeed,  it 
is  only  the  chrysanthemum  with   in- 
curved petals  that  would  allow  of  the 
test  being  made  by  an  instrument    I 
offer  my  suggestions  on  this  subject 
not  as  scientiflc  facts,  but  rather  as 
toys  to  be  used  in  the  playground  of 
science.       After    all,     what     is     sci- 
ence?     The     outcome     of     numerous 
observations  which  have  been  made  by 
clear-sighted  people  so  often  that  they 
settle  down  Into  tradition  and  flnally 
become  law. 


THE  NEW  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT.* 

"There's  a  storm  upon  the  sea, 

For  the  sky  is  leaden  low; 
And  hark!  how  fierce  and  free 

The  thunders  come  and  go!" 

**The  Poor  Old  Woman"— a  cryptic  name  for  Ireland.   Pronounced  Shan  Van  Vo. 
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"There's  no  stonn  upon  the  sea. 
And  those  thunders  rolling  free 
Are  our  Queen's  salute  to  Me^" 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht 

"And  has  Herself  come  o'er. 

For  who  but  you  should  know. 
Her  fixed  time  before, 

O  Shan  Van  Vocht?" 
"Well,  maybe  then  She's  raced 
To  be  with  us  in  such  haste 
Just  to  show  Her  gra  towards  us,** 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht 

"And  what  word  is  that  She  whispers 

In  your  ear  soft  and  low, 
And  what  is  that  She  asks  you  for, 

O  Shan  Van  Vocht?" 
"She  but  asks  a  shamrock  spray 
To  wear  upon  Her  way. 
And  upon  Her  heart  She'll  wear  it 

For  the  Shan  Van  Vocht 

'^And  She  says  She's  thinking  fondly 

Of  fifty  years  ago, 
When  first  She  came  to  visit 

With  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
She  a  young  and  happy  bride 
Her  Beloved  One  at  Her  side, 
—And  got  a  Cead  MHle  Failt6 

From  the  high  and  from  the  low. 

"But  since  the  Widow's  loss 
Like  myself  She^s  had  to  know. 

For  the  Crown  She's  took  the  Gross 
With  the  Shan  Van  Vocht 

And  Her  tears  are  mixed  with  Mine 
^  Before  the  Throne  Divine 

For  the  boys  that  for  her  sake 
Are  lying  cold  and  low. 

"So,  my  daughters  and  my  sons. 
When  She  rides  down  your  row. 

Sure,  you  won't  be  silent  ones, 
Only  staring  at  the  Show? 

Ah!  what  call  had  I  to  fear  it! 

Och,  that  shout  none  e'er  came  near  it! 

How  the  Darlin'  smiles  to  hear  it," 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
The  London  TimM.  Alfred  Perocval  Oravts, 
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THE  TEARS  OF  THE  MUSES. 


There  was  no  muse  of  prose-^ut 
Herodotus,  the  first  ^reat  prose  writ^ 
of  Greece,  dlTided  up  his  history  among 
the  sacred  Nine,  l)y  way  of  modestly 
asserting  that  a  perfect  prose  piece  like 
this  own  had  required  for  its  perfection 
the  inspiration  of  the  whole  sisterhood. 
And  this  gives  us  a  liint  that  a  battle 
lately  waged,  as  to  the  true  and 
proper  merits  of  prose,  is  no  more  like- 
ly to  end  in  victory  for  any  one  side, 
tiian  a  similar  battle  would  as  to  the 
true  and  proper  merits  of  poetry.  While 
the  Edinburgh  Reyierw  very  naturally 
looks  to  the  performance  of  its  own 
contributors— gratnmatlcal,  sensible,  lu- 
cid—as the  ne  plu%  vXtra  of  the  art  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  Tudor 
translators,  as  naturally  prefers  some- 
thing a  little  more  picturesque  in  vo- 
cabulary, a  little  more  elaborate  in 
syntax,  and  a  little  less  timid  in  trope. 
Those  of  us  who  do  not  theorize,  and 
who  cannot  write,  but  are  diligent  and 
avid  readers,  may  be  disposed  to  think 
that  style  is  very  much  a  matter  of  eye- 
sight, physical  or  imaginative,  that  a 
man  can  describe  as  much  of  a  thing 
as  he  sees  and  no  more,  and  that  if 
one  man's  page  has  more  color  in  it 
than  another's,  it  is  because  his  retina 
is  more  sensitive  to  color.  Similarly 
for  a  man's  tlioughts.  If  he  thinks,  not 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of 
some  class  or  party,  he  will  inevitably 
employ  the  traditional  phrases  in  which 
the  common  ideas  are  clothed;  but  if 
he  is  an  original,  much  more  if  he  is 
en  eccentric,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
or  Charles  Lamb,  or  Walter  Pater,  he 
will  not  even  know  the  traditional 
phrases,  but  will  have  to  shape  his 
thoughts  as  best  he  may  in  any  vocab- 
ulary he  can   get    together;    and    his 


rhythm  will  depend  partly,  of  course, 
upon  his  choice  of  models  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  ear,  but  also  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  whether  lie  thinks  rapidly, 
and  can  foresee  his  conclusion  through 
a  long  array  of  subordinate  clauses,  or 
whether  his  ore  has  to  be  smelted  seven 
times  in  the  fire.  I  had  a  friend  once  who, 
if  you  suggested^  argument  any  prop- 
osition, would,  as  likely  as  not,  reply: 
'*True,  but  against  that  there  are  these 
ten  things  to  be  considered"— which  he 
would  proceed  to  enumerate  with  the 
precision  of  a  catalogue.  Needless  to 
say,  his  written  style,  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  public  which  reads  newspapers, 
was  of  that  classical  and  periodic  struc- 
ture whose  end  is  known  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  advance  towards  it 
made,  not  with  tentative  skirmishes, 
but  in  Lord  Methuen's  manner  of  at- 
tack—full front,  and  in  column  forma- 
tion. 

At  the  head  of  this  conference  I  have 
written  the  familiar  title  of  "The  Tears 
of  the  Muses;"  but  I  wish  to  employ  it 
in  the  collective  sense  I  have  indicated 
for  the  tears  of  the  whole  college  over 
certain  prose  writers,  whose  deaths, 
coming  hard  one  upon  another,  have 
added  a  gloom  to  the  gloomiest  Janu- 
ary in  the  memory  of  those  'bom  since 
the  Crimea.  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  is  true,  the 
greatest  of  the  four,  had  long  been  a 
ghost;  but  the  actual  passing  of  the 
last  of  the  prophets  could  not  but  win 
a  moment's  tribute  of  respect  even 
from  the  young  England  that  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  him.  "My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof."  Mr.  Black- 
more  also  had  done  his  work;  but  as 
long  as  he  lived  there  was  always  hope 
that  the  hand  that  wrote  "Loma 
Doone,"  however  "mattock-hardened," 
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would  again  resume  its  cunning.  Mr. 
Dixon,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  task,  and  at  the  height  of  his* 
powers,  and  only  at  the  beginning  of 
hi«  recognition.  When  the  Laureate- 
crhip  was  vacant  and  candidates  were 
vying  with  each  other  in  odes 
for  the  morning  press,  some  one 
told  me  with  great  glee  that  he 
or  his  neighbor  (I  forget  which)  had 
met  Mr.  Swinburne  on  Putney  Com- 
mon, who  had  said  oracularly,  "They 
should  appoint  Canon  Dixon,"  and 
passed  on  without  explaining  himself. 
I  told  my  informant  that  I  thought  Dix- 
on wasn't  the  man  for  the  place;  but 
I  quite  saw  what  Mr.  Swinburne  meant 
—namely,  that  Dixon  had  a  slcill  in 
ode-building  which  certainly  none  of 
the  competitors  could  pretend  to.  My 
informant,  one  of  those  omniscient 
people  who  will  never  confess  to  ig- 
norance or  own  a  blunder,  said  "Quite 
ao;"  but  I  fear,  from  the  vivacity  with 
which  he  told  the  tale,  he  had  thought 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  was  making  a 
cheap  Jest  at  the  Church  of  England. 
So,  again,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
astonishment  in  Oxford  when  Mr.  Dix- 
on proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Palgrave  was  appointed 
(1885).  Oxford's  satirist,  the  inimitable 
Mr.  Godley,  at  once  put  his  name  Into 
the  concluding  spondee  of  an  hexam- 
eter, where  the  gravity  of  his  posi- 
tion might  lend  emphasis  to  its  own 
significance: 

nee  tua  Palgravius  nee  Sacri  Carminis 

auclor 
quarto    quoque    die   poscit    sufPragia 

Dixon. 

It  was  not  until  last  autumn  that  the 
University  of  Oxford,  happening  to 
take  up  Mr.  Mackail's  "Life  of  William 
Morris,"  to  which  Dixon  had  contribut- 
ed fascinating  reminiscences  of  his  Ox- 
ford friend,  recognized  their  quality 
and.  turning  to  the  four  large  volumes 


of  the  "History  of  the  Church  of  ESng- 
land"  bearing  Dixon's  name,  recognized 
in  them  the  same  quality,  and  gave  him 
an  honorary  Doctor's  degree.  But  Ox- 
ford cannot  be  blamed  for  its  tardiness, 
seeing  that  the  Church  of  Bngland  it- 
self had  not  yet  recognized  Dixon,  not- 
withstanding that  its  controversialists 
have  long  furnished  themselves  for  war 
from  his  armory.  If  he  had  served  the 
State  as  he  had  served  his  Church— bat 
the  character  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  nursing  mother,  has  been 
written  once  for  all  by  John  Henry 
Newman.  The  fourth  of  our  lost  prose- 
writers  calls  for  more  tears  than  the 
rest,  not  because  his  achievement  was 
greater  (for  it  was  far  below  theirs), 
but  because  his  time  was  all  before 
him.  Mr.  Steevens  had  powers  that 
placed  him  easily  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  he  adopted,  but  they  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  carried  him  beyond 
special  correspondence  into  work  that 
need  not  have  been  ephemeral.  He, 
too,  like  Rusldn,  the  "Oxford  gradu- 
ate," and  Blackmore,  a  scholar  of  Exe- 
ter, and  Dixon,  scholar  (afterwards 
honorary  fellow)  of  Pembroke,  owed 
his  training  to  Oxford,  for  he  was  a 
scholar  of  Balliol;  and,  indeed,  was  in 
his  year  gazetted  as  prowime  for  the 
Hertford,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  Latin  scholarship. 

In  this  Conference  I  propose  to  no- 
tice, in  the  writers  I  have  mentioned, 
their  several  ways  of  using  their  pens 
to  convey  what  they  saw  with  their 
eyes,  either  actually  or  imaginatively. 
That  many  people  use  their  eyes  at  all, 
and  find  anything  to  admire  in  natural 
landscape,  they  owe  to  Ruskin,  wlio, 
under  the  guise  of  defending  Turner's 
pictures,  taught  them  to  see  in  nature 
the  form  and  the  color  that  Turner  had 
seen  there  and  put  upon  his  canvas.  It 
is  to  this  special  pleader's  necessity  of 
insisting  upon  the  Turneresqueness  of 
nature  that  we  must  attribute  the  bril- 
liant coloring  of  so  many  descriptive 
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passages  in  "Modern  Painters."  Tliey 
are  chosen  deliberately  for  their  color 
to  open  people's  eyes.  To  this  necessity 
Is  due  also  their  partial  failure.  Buskin 
wished  to  make  his  impression  irresisti- 
ble, to  compel  the  purblind  to  see,  and 
so  he  painted  too  much  to  the  eye,  in- 
stead of  to  the  imagination.  He  accu- 
mulated detail  upon  the  retina  long 
after  the  optic  nerves  were  exhausted. 
Hence,  it  is  in  the  smaller  pictures  that 
his  effects  are  most  successful.  What, 
for  example,  could  exceed  in  beauty 
and  in  effect  the  following  vignette  of 
Murano?— 

\ 
To  the  north,  there  is  first  the  great 
cemetery  wall,  then  the  long  stray 
buildings  of  Murano,  and  the  island 
villages  beyond,  glittering  in  intense 
crystalline  vermilion,  like  so  much 
jetcellery  scattered  on  a  mirror,  their 
•towers  poised  apparently  in  the  air  a 
little  above  the  horizon,  'and  their  re- 
flections, as  sharp  and  vivid  and  sub- 
stantial as  themselves,  thrown  on  the 
vacancy  between  them  and  the  sea. 

The  effect  of  that  description,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  depends 
largely  upon  the  response  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  comparison  with  scattered 
jewels.  Take  for  another  example  the 
well-known  description  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  "Modem  Painters:"— 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  impressive 
scene  on  earth  than  the  solitary  extent 
of  the  Oampagna  of  Rome  under  even- 
ing light  Let  the  reader  Imagine  him- 
self for  a  moment  withdrawn  from  the 
sounds  and  motion  of  the  living  world, 
and  sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and 
wasted  plain.  The  earth  yields  and 
crumbles  beneath  his  foot,  tread  he 
never  so  lightly,  for  its  substance  is 
white,  hollow,  and  carious,  like  the 
dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of  men.  The 
long  knotted  grass  waves  and  tosses 
feebly  in  the  evening  wind,  and  the 
shadows  of  its  motion  shake  feverishly 
along  the  hstnka  of  ruin  that  lift  them- 


selves to  the  sunlight.  Hillocks  of 
mouldering  earth  heave  around  him,  an 
if  the  dead  beneath  were  struggling  in 
their  sleep;  scattered  blocks  of  black- 
stone,  foursquare,  remnants  of  mighty 
edifices,  not  one  left  upon  another,  lie 
upon  them  to  keep  them  down.  A  dull 
purple  poisonous  haze  stretches  level 
along  the  desert,  veiling  its  spectral 
wrecks  of  massy  ruins,  on  whose  rents 
the  red  light  rests  like  dying  fire  on  de- 
filed altars.  The  blue  ridge  of  the  Al- 
ban  mount  lifts  itself  against  a  solemn 
space  of  green,  clear,  quiet  sky.  Watch- 
towers  of  dark  clouds  stand  stead- 
fastly along  the  promontories  of  the 
Apennines  from  the  plain  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  shattered  aqueducts,  pier 
beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  darkness, 
like  shadowy  and  countless  troops  of 
funeral  mourners  passing  from  a  na- 
tion's grave. 

That  is  painting  to  the  imagination. 
By  the  suggestion  of  a  vast  valley  of 
the  shadow  full  of  the  dead  and  yet 
not  sacred  to  them,  and  by  a  reference 
to  its  scattered  stones  in  the  words  of 
the  curse  upon  Jerusalem,  imagination 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  purely  physical 
picture,  and  makes  an  indelible  impres- 
sion. The  only  marks  of  weakness  in 
the  passage  are  the  prominent  and  ex- 
cessive alliterations,  which  give  it  a 
certain  air  of  constraint,  though  each 
example  taken  alone  might  be  defend- 
ed. But  now,  consider  a  passage  where 
the  painting  appeals  merely  to  the  eye 
—the  famous  color  passage  about 
Clouds  at  Sunset:— 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of 
what  is  constant  and  necessary  in  na- 
ture, of  the  ordinary  effects  of  daylight 
on  ordinary  colors,  and  we  repeat 
again  that  no  gorgeousness  of  the  pal- 
let can  reach  even  these.  But  it  Is 
a  widely  different  thing  when  nature 
herself  takes  a  coloring  fit,  and  does 
something  extraordinary,  something 
really  to  exhibit  her  i)ower.  She  has  a 
thousand  ways  and  means  of  rising 
above  herself,  but  incomparably  the 
noblest  manifestations  of  her  capability 
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of  color  are  those  sunsets  among  the 
high  clouds.  I  speak  especially  of  the 
moment  before  the  sun  sinks  when  his 
light  turns  pure  rose-color,  and  when 
this  light  falls  upon  a  zenith  covered 
with  countless  cloud-forms  of  Incon- 
ceivable delicacy,  threads  and  flakes  of 
vapor,  which  would  In  common  day- 
light be  pure  snow-white,  and  which 
give  therefore  fair  field  to  the  tone  of 
light.  There  Is  then  no  Umlt  to  the 
multitude  and  no  check  to  the  intensity 
of  the  hues  assumed.  The  wliole  sky 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  becomes 
one  molten  mantling  sea  of  color  and 
fire;  every  black  bar  turns  into  massy 
gold,  every  ripple  and  wave  Into  un- 
sullied shadowless  crimson  and  purple 
and  scarlet,  and  colors  for  which  there 
are  no  words  In  lapguage  and  no  Ideas 
In  the  mind— things  which  can  only  be 
conceived  while  they  are  visible— ttie 
intense  hollow  blue  of  the  upper  sky 
melting  through  it  all,  showing  here 
deep  and  pure  and  lightless,  there  mod- 
ulated by  the  filmy  formless  body  of  the 
transparent  vapor,  till  it  is  lost  imper- 
ceptibly in  its  crimson  and  gold.  (ifod. 
P.  1.  2.  2.) 

\ 
As  we  read  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  beauty  of  the  rhythm.  It  is  abso- 
lutely faultless  except  for  the  accident 
of  the  rhyme  between  "white"  and 
"light"  And  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  is  Just  the  impression  Ruskin  in- 
tended—namely, that  Nature  is  a  su- 
perb colorist  But  it  conveys  no  picture 
to  the  eye,  which  was  Ruskln*s  more 
Immediate  intention.  Take  again  such 
a  set  piece  as  that  in  the  chapter  upon 
"The  Nature  of  Gothic"  in  the  "Stones 
of  Venice,"  which  attempts  to  answer 
the  question  why  the  architecture  of 
the  south  of  Europe  differs  from  that 
of  the  north.  iRuskln  (begins  by  sug- 
gesting a  contrast  In  physical  charac- 
ter between  northern  and  southern 
countries. 

We  know  (he  says)  the  differences  in 
detail,  but  we  have  not  that  broad 
glance  and  grasp  which  would  enable 
us  to  feel  them  in  their  fulness.      We 


know  that  gentians  grow  on  the  Alpa 
and  olives  on  the  Apennines;  but  we 
do  not  enough  conceive  for  ourselves 
that  variegated  mosaic  of  the  world's 
surface  which  a  bird  sees  on  Its  migra- 
tion, that  difference  between  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentian  and  of  the  olive 
which  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see 
far  off,  as  they  lean  upon  the  sirocco 
wind.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  try  to 
raise  ourselves  even  above  the  level  of 
their  flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediter- 
ranean lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregu- 
lar lake,  and  all  its  ancient  promon- 
tories sleeping  in  the  sun;  here  and 
there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  gray 
stain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the  burn- 
ing fleld,  and  here  and  there  a  fixed 
wreath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  sur- 
rounded by  its  circle  of  ashes,  but  for 
the  most  part  a  great  peacefulness  of 
light;  Syria  and  Greece,  Italy  and 
Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden  pave- 
ment into  the  sea-^Uue,  chased,  as  we 
stoop  nearer  to  them,  with  bossy  beat- 
en work  of  mountain  chains,  and  glow- 
ing softly  with  terraced  gardens,  and 
fiowers  heavy  with  frank-incense, 
mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and 
orange,  and  plumy  palm  that  abate 
with  their  gray-green  shadows.    .    .    . 

It  is  too  much.  The  idea  of  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Europe  was  charming;  so 
was  the  imagination  of  the  golden 
promontories  inlaying  the  hyaline;  but 
to  ask  us  to  descend  to  earth  again* 
just  to  get  in  the  terraces  and  orange- 
trees,  was  an  error  in  Judgment,  and  it 
suggests  the  thought  that  If  we  are  to 
notice  the  fiowers  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  Europe  we  shall  be  an  un- 
conscionable time  on  the  Journey;  and. 
Indeed,  the  eye  is  already  bored,  and 
wanders  vaguely  down  the  page  and 
down  the  next,  and  refuses  to  %o  on 
with  all  that  detail  which  it  set  out 
to  avoid.  And  in  this  case  it  expressly 
misses  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  the 
end  of  the  Journey  is  merely  this  reflec- 
tion, admirably  phrased,  but  requlrlnjr 
no  more  knowledge  than  the  vague  and 
all  untravelled  Imagination  could  have 
compassed  with  its  own  resources: — 
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Let  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as 
he  sets  side  by  side  the  burning  gems, 
and  smoothes  with  soft  sculpture  the 
Jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect  a 
ceaseless  sunshine,  and  rise  into  a 
cloudless  sky,  but  not  with  less  rever- 
ence let  us  stand  by  him  when,  with 
rough  strength  and  hurried  stroke,  he 
smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the 
rocks  which  he  has  torn  from  among 
the  moss  of  the  moorland,  and  heaves 
Into  the  darkened  air  the  pile  of  iron 
buttress  and  rugged  wall,  Instinct  with 
work  of  an  imagination  as  wild  and 
wayward  as  the  northern  sea.  creat- 
ures of  ungainly  shape  and  rigid  limb, 
but  full  of  wolfish  life;  fierce  as  the 
winds  that  beat,  and  changeful  as  the 
clouds  that  shade  them. 

I 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  examination 
of  Buskin's  descriptive  passages  leads 
to  some  such  conclusion  as  this— that 
when  his  imagination  was  touched  he 
could  paint  a  picture  which  at  once 
conveyed  itself  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion and  lived  there,  a  permanent  pos- 
session; but  that  he  had  not  the  art  of 
painting  to  the  eye.  As  a  consequence, 
when  he  tried  to  do  so  he  was  apt  to 
over-labor  his  work  and  become  tedi- 
ous. Ruskin,  perhaps,  was  too  much 
of  an  analyst  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
the  superficial  appearances  of  things. 
Still,  the  least  successful  of  his  descrip- 
tive passages  served  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing on  the  British  public  the  fact 
that  there  was  something  in  the  world 
to  see,  if  it  would  only  open  its  eyes 
and  look  about.  As  some  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  the  distinction  made  above, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  a  curi- 
ous, self-revealing  passage  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  chapter  of  "The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 

It  was  springtime,  too,  and  all  were 
coming  forth  in  clusters,  crowded  for 
very  love;  there  was  room  enough  for 
all,  but  they  crushed  their  leaves  into 
all  manner  of  strange  efhapes  only  to  be 
nearer  each  other.  There  was  the 
wood-anemone  star  after  star,  closing 


every  now  and  then  into  nebulse;  and 
there  was  the  oxalis,  troop  by  troop, 
like  virginal  processions  of  the  Mois  de 
Marie,  the  dark  vertical  clefts  in  the 
limestone  choked  trp  with  them  as  with 
heavy  snow,  and  touched  with  ivy  on 
the  edges— ivy  as  light  and  lovely  as 
the  vine;  and  ever  and  anon,  a  blue 
gush  of  violets,  and  cowslip  bells  in 
sunny  places;  and  in  the  more  open 
ground,  the  vetch  and  comfrey  and 
mezereon,  and  the  small  sapphire  buds 
of  the  Polygala  Alpina,  and  the  wild 
strawberry,  just  a  blossom  or  two,  all 
showered  amidst  the  golden  softness  of 
deep,  warm,  amber-colored  moss.  I 
came  out  presently  <m  the  edge  of  the 
ravine;  the  solemn  murmur  of  its  war 
ters  rose  suddenly  from  beneath,  mixed 
with  the  cringing  of  the  thrushes  among 
the  pine  boughs;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  walled  all  along  as 
it  was  by  gray  cliffs  of  limestone,  there 
was  a  hawk  sailing  slowly  ofT  their 
brow,  touching  them  nearly  with  his 
wings  and  with  the  shadows  of  the 
pines  flickering  upon  his  plumage  from 
above;  but  with  the  fall  of  a  hundred 
fathoms  under  his  breast,  and  the  curl- 
ing pools  of  the  green  river  gliding  and 
glittering  dizzily  beneath  him,  their 
foam  globes  moving  with  him  as  he 
flew.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  scene  less  dependent  upon  any  other 
interest  than  that  of  its  own  secluded 
and  serious  beauty;  but  the  writer  w^ 
remembers  the  sudden  blankness  and 
chill  which  were  cast  upon  it,  when  he 
endeavored,  in  order  more  strictly  to 
arrive  at  the  source  of  its  impressive- 
ness,  to  Imagine  It,  for  a  moment,  a 
scene  in  some  aboriginal  forest  of  the 
new  continent.  The  flowers  in  an  In- 
stant lost  thehr  light  the  river  its 
music;  the  hills  became  oppressively 
desolate;  a  heaviness  in  the  boughs  of 
the  darkened  forest  showed  how  much 
of  their  former  power  had  been  de- 
pendent upon  a  life  w! 
theirs,  how  much  of  the 
Imperishable,  or  continuj 
creation  Is  reflected  from 
precious  in  their  memori< 
its  renewing.  Those  c 
flowers  and  ever-flowing 
been  dyed  by  the  deep  col 
endurance,  valor,  and  vi 
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crests  of  the  sable  hills  that  rose 
against  the  evening  skj  received  a 
deeper  worship,  because  their  far 
shadows  fell  eastward  over  the  iron 
wall  of  Joux,  and  the  foursquare  keep 
of  Oranson. 

This  Conference,  if  it  is  to  keep  with- 
in anj  reasonable  bounds,  must  limit 
itself  to  the  one  point  of  description, 
but  it  is  impossible  to   mention   Mr. 
Buskin's  prose  without  confessing  that 
it  served  many  other  and  perhaps  high- 
er purposes.  In  its  maturity  it  has  been 
compared  for  flexibility  and  grace  with 
Plato's  Greek,  and  there    can    be   no 
Juster,    as    there   can  be    no   higher, 
praise;  but  it  must  be  added  that  Bus- 
kin could  send  through  the  grace  and 
flexibility  of  his  periods  a  prophetic  in- 
tensity of  passion  to  which  Plato  was 
a  stranger;  witness,  for  instance,  the 
eloquent  lay  sermon  called  "The  Mys- 
tery of  Life  and  its  Arts."    In  addition 
to  this  Greek  lucidity  and  Hebrew  ear- 
nestness he  was  the  possessor  of  a  very 
vigorous  English  turn  for  humor  and 
sarcasm.   The  various  courses  of  lec- 
tures, delivered  as  Slade  Professor  at 
Oxford,    furnish    abundant    evidence. 
Everybody  knows  his  picture  of  the 
Apollo  of  Syracuse  cheek  by  Jowl  with 
the  "self-made  man;"  his  descriptions 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  story  of  the 
"little  incident  at  Walllngford"  ("Ara- 
tra  Pentellcl,"  lecture  3).    Further,  he 
had  a  mediaeval  love  for  mystical  in- 
terpretation, which  he  was  fond  of  ex- 
ercising upon  Shakespeare;  see,  for  in- 
stance, an  astounding  passage  in  "Mu- 
nera  Pulverls"  (chap,  v),  from  which 
one  sentence  will  be  enough:  — 

Prospero  ("for  hope"),  a  true  govern- 
or, is  opposed  to  Sycorax,  the  mother  of 
slavery,  her  name,  Svcinerraven,  in- 
dicating at  once  brutality  and  death- 
fulness;  hence  the  line: 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er    my    mother 
brushed,  with  rot?en*«  feather,  etc. 


Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  generous  and  free- 
hearted service,  in  early  stages  of  hu- 
man society  oppressed  by  ignorance 
and  wild-tyranny;  venting  groans  as 
fast  as  mill-wheels  strike;  in  ship- 
wreck of  states  dreadful,  so  that  ''all 
but  mariners  plunge  in  the  brine  and 
quit  the  vessel  then  all  afire  with  mef* 
yet  having  in  itself  the  will  and  sweet- 
ness of  truest  peace,  whence  that  is 
especially  called  Ariel's  cpong: 

Come   unto  these  yellow  sands,  and 
there  take  hands,  etc.,  etc. 

In  reading  this  and  similar  passages 
it    is  fair    to  remember    that  Buskin 
usually  supplies,  in  other  parts  of  his 
voluminous   writings,   the  antidote  to 
any  occasional  piece  of  folly;  and,  in 
regard  to  Shakespeare,  such  may  be 
found  In  the  fourth  volume  of  "Modem 
Painters"  (part  v,  chap.  xx).    Of  his  so- 
called  socialism,   which,  perhaps,  has 
proved  the  most  widely-effective  part 
of  his  vast  and  lifelong  energy,  I  am 
not  the  person  to  speak;  nor,  remem- 
bering that  "Unto  this  Last"  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  pages  of  Comhill  by 
the  outraged  optimism  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, can  this  be  held  a  fit  place  for  the 
discussion.    I  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Blackmore  as  a  literary  ar- 
tist; and  I  will  say  of  him  just  one 
word— that    while    incomparably    Mr. 
Burin's  Inferior  in   the  handling  of 
sentences,  which    he  was    inclined  to 
write  in  far  too  lyrical  a  vein,  he  was 
yet  a  master  of  the  art,  which  the  other 
lacked,  of  painting  to  the  eye.      As  I 
look  out  of  the  window  at  the  narrow 
lane  piled  up  on  one     side  with    the 
drifted  snow,  which  the  eddies  of  wind 
have  hollowed  into  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,    I    ask    myself,    "Has   Buskin 
given  us  that?"    I  do  not  remember  at 
this  moment  in  Mr.  Buskin's  writings 
any  description  of    snow,  except   the 
following  passage  in  "Modem  Paint- 
ers" (vol.  1,  part  2):— 

In  the  range  of  inorganic  nature,  I 
doubt  if  any  object  can  be  found  more 
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perfectly  beautiful  than  a  fresh,  deep 
sxM>wdrift,  seen  under  warm  light.  Its 
curves  are  of  inconceivable  perfection 
and  changefulness;  its  surface  and 
transparency  alike  exquisite;  its  light 
and  shade  of  inexhaustible  variety  and 
infinite  finish,  the  shadows  sharp,  pale, 
and  of  heavenly  color,  the  reflected 
lights  intense  and  multitudinous,  and 
mingled  with  the  sweet  occurrences  of 
transmitted  light. 

That  is  an  analytical  description 
which  might  well  prepare  a  reader  for 
seeing  the  beauty  of  the  next  snow- 
drift he  came  across,  but  it  would  not 
conjure  up  before  his  mind's  eye  the 
picture  of  any  snowdrift  in  particular, 
or  indeed  in  general.  But  put  by  the 
side  of  it  this  passage  from  the  chapter 
on  "The  Great  Winter"  in  "Loma 
Doone":— 

Behold  there  was  no  flock  at  all! 
None,  I  mean,  to  be  seen  anywhere; 
only  at  one  corner  of  the  field  by  the 
eastern  end  where  the  snow  drove  in 
a  great  white  billow  as  high  as  a  bam 
and  as  broad  as  a  house.  This  great 
drift  was  rolling  and  curling  beneath 
the  violent  blast,  tufting  and  combing 
with  rustling  swirls,  and  carved  (as  in 
patterns  of  cornice)  where  the  grooving 
chisel  of  the  wind  swept  round.  Ever 
and  again,  the  tempest  snatched  little 
whiffs  from  the  channelled  edges, 
twirled  them  round,  and  made  them 
dance  over  the  chine  of  the  monster 
pile,  then  let  them  lie  like  herring- 
bones, or  the  seams  of  sand  where  the 
tide  had  been.  And  all  the  while  from 
the  smothering  sky.  more  and  more 
fiercely  at  every  blast,  came  the  pelt- 
ing, pitiless  arrows,  winged  with 
murky  white,  and  pointed  with  the 
barbs  of  frost 

But  although  for  people  who  had  no 
Bheep  the  sight  was  a  very  fine  one  (sd 
far  at  least  as  the  weather  permitted 
any  sight  at  all),  yet  for  us  with  our 
flock  beneath  it  this  great  mount  had 
but  little  charm.  Watch  began  to 
scratch  at  once,  and  to  howl  along  the 
sides  of  it;  he  knew  that   his   charge 


was  buried  there,  and  his  business  ta- 
ken from  him.  But  we  four  men  set  to 
in  earnest,  digging  with  all  our  might 
and  main,  shovelling  away  at  the  great 
white  pile,  and  fetching  it  into  the 
meadow.  Each  man  made  for  himself 
a  cave,  scooping  at  the  %on  cold  fluw 
which  slid  upon  Mm  at  every  Btroke,  and 
throwing  it  out  behind  him  in  pUes  of 
castled  fancy.  ...  But  before  we 
began  again,  I  laid  my  head  well  into 
the  chamber;  and  there  I  heard  a  faint 
''ma-a-ah"  coming  through  some  ells  of 
snow,  like  a  plaintive  burled  hope,  or 
a  last  appeal.  I  shouted  aloud  to  cheer 
him  up.  for  I  knew  what  sheep  it  was. 
to  wit,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the 
wethers.  And  then  we  all  fell  to 
again,  and  very  soon  we  hauled  him 
out.  Watch  took  charge  of  him  at 
once  with  an  air  of  the  noblest  patron- 
age, lying  on  his  frozen  fleece  and  lick- 
ing  an  his  face  and  feet,  to  restore  his 
warmth  to  him.  Then  flghting  Tom 
Jumped  up  at  once,  and  made  a  little 
butt  at  Watch  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
ailed  Mm.  and  then  set  off  to  a  shallow 
place,  and  looked  for  something  to  nib- 
ble at. 

Further  in  and  close  under  the  bank, 
where  they  had  huddled  themselves  for 
warmth,  we  found  all  the  rest  of  the 
poor  sheep  packed  as  closely  as  if  they 
were  in  a  great  pile.  It  was  strange  to 
observe  how  their  vapor  and  breath 
and  the  moisture  exuding  from  their 
wool  had  scooped,  as  it  were,  a  caved 
room  for  them  Hned  toith  a  ribbing  of 
deep  yellow  snow.  Also  the  churned 
snow  beneath  their  feet  was  as  yellow 
as  gamboge. 

No  words  need  be  spent  In  praising 
the  liveliness  and.  unless  the  word  be 
the  same,  the  life-likeness,  or.  even 
more,  the  aliveness  of  this  picture.  It 
is  a  living  picture,  indeed.  We  can  see 
the  drift  and  the  sheep  and  the  whole 
process  of  freeing  them,  all  going  on 
before  our  eyes.  What  I  meant  by 
the  too-lyrical  run  of  some  of  Black- 
more's  sentences  may  be  seen  from  a 
passage  a  little  further  on,  which  might 
be  written  as  verse:—- 
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Often  and  often  the  vanes  went  round 
and  we  hoped  for  change  of 
weather; 

The  only  change  was  that  It  seemed  If 
possible  to  grow  colder. 

Or  again  on  the  same  page: 

Foreseeing  how  the  snow  was  spread 
Lightly  over  everything 
Covering  up  the  hills  and  valleys 
And  the  foreshore  of  the  sea, 
They  contrived  a  way  to  crown  It 
And  to  glide  like  a  flake  along. 
Through  the  sparkle  of  the  whiteness 
And  the  wreaths  of  windy  tossings 
And  the  ups  and  downs  of  cold. 
Any  nmn  might  get  along 
With  a  boat  on  either  foot 
To  prevent  his  sinking. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  numberless 
-passages  in  Blackmore  which  are  made 
by  this  lilt  of  his.  just  as  there  are 
numberless  passages  in  Ruskin  made 
by  his  alliteration,  though  occasionally 
we  come  upon  a  place  which  excess 
has  marred. 

The  characteristic  talent  of  Mr.  Dix- 
on did  not  lie  in  his  descriptions  of  nat- 
ural scenery,  though  his  lyrics  contain 
such,  but  in  his  human  portraits.  In 
person  he  closely  resembled  Chaucer, 
as  we  see  him  in  H6ccleve*s  picture, 
and  in  manner  as  he  describes  himself 
to  us  in  the  "Canterbury  Tales;"  and  in 
his  wide  and  humorous  interest  in  types 
of  humanity,  especially  ecclesiastical 
humanity,  and  in  his  power  of  drawing 
them  he  suggests  Chaucer  more  than 
any  one  else.  Of  course,  he  had  quite 
other  than  a  merely  Chaucerian  inter- 
est in  Church  questions:  but  with  that 
we  are  not  concerned.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  quotations  do  him  injustice,  be- 
cause he  did  not  patch  his  historical 
work  with  set  pieces  of  character-paint- 


ing, but  allowed  his  view  of  the  actors 
to  express  Itself  by  the  way.  But  here 
and  there  we  get  a  more  or  less  formal 
summing-up,  and  of  such  a  specimen 
may  be  welcome.  Here  are  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  character  of  Henry 
VIII,  of  whom  Mr.  Froude  made  a 
hero.* 

Henry  had  long  been  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  sufTering  severe  pain 
and  uneasiness  from  his  corpulence 
and  the  diseases  of  his  constitution.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  able  to 
exert  his  will  to  the  kist,  and  never  to 
have  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  men  around  him.  It 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  courtiers, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  implicitly  to  obey 
him.  They  bore  with  his  Irascibility, 
and  followed  him  without  murmuring 
even  when  he  desired  the  destruction 
of  many  among  them.  Particular  am- 
bition might  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  loyal  society  of  which  he  waa  the 
head,  and  the  extinction  of  one  or  two 
was  always  better  than  the  peril  of  alL 
Henry  was  indeed  the  man  who  was 
fittest  to  direct  the  revolution  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor.  His  stupendous 
will  was  guided  by  certain  primary 
aiMl  unfailing  instincts;  his  fierce  tem- 
per would  brook  the  domination  of  no 
human  being.  The  subtlest  flattery 
failed  to  insinuate  itself  into  him.  the 
haughtiest  spirits  got  no  liold  upon 
him;  arduous  or  splendid  services 
awoke  in  him  no  sentiment  of  royal 
confidence.  The  proud  Wolsey.  the 
astute  Cromwell,  to  whom  in  succes- 
sion he  seemed  to  have  abdicated  his 
kingship,  found  that  they  had  no  more 
power  over  him  than  the  last  dicer 
whom  he  had  enriched.  When  he  met 
with  a  conscience  that  resisted  his 
enormities,  his  resentment  was  implac- 
able. ...  In  truth  there  was  some- 
thing unintelligent  in  the  incapacity  of 
attachment,  the  inacessibility  to  kindly 
feeHng,  which  was  Henry's  strength. 


1  Some  of  Dixon's  footnotes  on  Fronde's  notions  of 
veracity  are  very  lively  reading.  There  Is  a  charac 
terlstic  one  in  vol.  iv,  p.  S72,  from  which  I  will  only 
qaote  one  sentence  on  Mr.  Fronde's  style:  **  ^The 
chancellor  and  the  clergy  were  springing  at  the 
leash  like  honnds  with  the  g\me  in  view,  fanaticism 


and  revense  lashing  them  forward.*  If  a  honnd 
were  held  in  the  leash  and  lashed  forward  at  fhe 
same  time,  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  might  do 
Mr.  Fronde  is  fond  of  the  word  lash ;  and  indeed  it 
has  a  fine  lashing  sound. 
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The  sav«ge  creatures  would  bite  every 
hand;  the  services  and  kindness  of  the 
keeper  exempt  him  not  from  the  pre- 
cautions which  must  be  taken  bj  the 
stranger  who  approaches  them.  The 
well-known  lineaments  of  this  mon- 
arch expressed  his  character.  That 
large  and  swelling  brow,  on  which  the 
clouds  of  wrath  and  the  lines  of  hard- 
ness might  come  forth  at  anj  moment; 
those  steep  and  ferocious  eyes;  that 
small  full  mouth,  dose  buttoned,  as  if 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  a  perpetual 
choler;  these  give  the  physiognomy  of 
a  remarkable  man,  but  not  of  a  great 
man.  There  is  no  noble  history  written 
in  them;  and  though  well-formed,  they 
lack  the  clearness  of  line  which  has 
often  traced  in  «  homelier  visage  the 
residence  of  a  lofty  intellect.  ...  It 
Is  the  last  baseness  of  tyranny  not  to 
^rceive  genius.  Of  Seneca  and  of 
liucan  the  slaughterer  was  Nero. 
Henry  the  Bighth  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  revolution  hi  the  ETnglish  Eras- 
mus, and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in 
the  English  Petrarch. 

Mr.  Steevens's  prose  will  hardly  look 
its  best  beside  Mr.  Dixon's.  Dixon  was 
a  poet  and  wrote  such  prose  as  only 
poets  can  write— prose  with  distinction 
in  every  sentence,  in  every  word.  Dis- 
tinction is  precisely  what  Mr.  Steev- 
ens's prose  always  lacks.  If  the  reader 
is  not  interested  in  the  matter  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  hand,  he  may  skip  with 
assurance,  knowing  that  nothing  in  the 
manner  will  make  perseverance  worth 
while.  In  comparing  the  two  styles, 
one  is  reminded  of  that  pleasant  con- 
celt  in  a  poem  of  George  Hert)erf  s: 

A  man  that  looks  on  glasse 

On  it  may  stay  his  eye; 
Or  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  passe, 

And  then  the  heaven  espy. 

There  is  no  temptation  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon  Mr.  Steevens's  glass.  But 
then,  what  a  translucent  glass  it  is! 
With  what  minute  accuracy,  with  what 
vivid  sharpness  it  presents  its  picture 
of  the  world  without!    Pow  admirably 


It  selects  the  characteristic  features— 
for  with  all  its  apparent  simplicity  it 
is  a  magic  glass— and  allows  them  to 
make  their  characteristic  impression! 
To  read  a  diary  of  travel  by  Mr.  Steev- 
ens  is  to  feel  dispensed  from  the  hrk- 
some  necessity  of  making  the  journey 
for  one's  self.  Oould  Delhi,  for  exam- 
ple, ever  mean  nH>re  to  me,  after  I  had 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  than  it  does 
now  when  I  have  seen  it  through  Mr. 
Steevens's?  I  strongly  doubt  it  For 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Steevens's  skill  I 
will  not  draw  upon  his  latest  bo<to, 
which  will  be  in  most  people's  memory, 
but  will  give  his  picture  of  Chicago, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  contrasts  it 
will  suggest  with  the  passages  given 
above  from  Mr.  Ruskln.  To  impres- 
sionism nothing  is  common,  even  if  it 
is  unclean. 

Go  first  up  on  to  the  tower  of  the 
Auditorium.  In  front,  near  three  hun- 
dred feet  below,  lies  Lake  Michigan. 
There  are  lines  of  breakwater,  and  a 
light-house  inshore,  where  the  water  is 
gray  and  brown,  but  beyond  and  on 
either  hand  to  the  rim  spreads  the  bril- 
liant azure  of  deep  water— the  bosom 
of  a  lake  which  is  also  a  sea  shining  in 
the  transparent  sunlight.  White  sails 
speckle  its  surface,  and  far  out  ocean- 
going steamers  trail  lazy  streaks  of 
smoke  behind  them.  From  the  lake 
blow  winds  now  soft  and  life-griving 
Uke  old  wine,  now  so  keen  as  to  set 
every  nerve  and  sinew  on  the  stretch. 
Then  turn  round  and  look  at  Chicago. 
Tou  might  be  on  a  central  peak  of  the 
high  Alps.  All  about  you  they  rise,  the 
mountains  of  building— not  in  the  bro- 
ken line  of  New  York,  but  thick  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  one  behind  the 
other.  From  this  height  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  ordinary  buildings  of  four  or  flve 
stories  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
ground;  planting  their  feet  on  these 
rise  the  serried  ranks  of  the  heaven- 
scaling  peaks.  You  are  almost  sur- 
prised to  see  no  snow  on  them;  the 
steam  that  gushes  perpetually  from 
their  chimneys,  and  floats  and  curls 
away  on  the  lake  breeze,  might  well  be 
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clouds  with  the  snmmlts  rising  above 
them  to  the  snn.  Height  on  height  they 
stretch  away  on  every  side  till  they  are 
lost  In  a  mnrky  cloud  of  smoke  inland. 
These  buildings  are  all  iron-cored,  and 
the  masonry  is  only  the  shell  that  cases 
the  rooms  in  them.  They  can  even  be 
built  downward.  You  may  see  one  of 
them  with  eight  stories  of  brick  wall 
above,  and  then  four  of  a  vacant  skele- 
ton of  girders  below;  the  superstruc- 
ture seems  to  be  hanging  in  air.  Broad- 

The  Oornhlll  Mocasine. 


er  and  more  massive  than  the  tall 
buir<MBS3  of  New  York,  older  also  and 
dingier,  they  do  not  appear,  like  them, 
eimply  boxes  of  windows.  Who  would 
suppose  that  mere  lumpa  of  iron  and 
bricks  and  mortar  could  be  sublime? 
Yet  these  are  sublime  and  almost  aw- 
ful. You  have  awakened,  like  Gulliver, 
in  a  land  of  giants,  a  land  where  the 
very  houses  are  instinct  with  almost 
ferocious  energy  and  force. 

Vthaiwa  Sylvan. 


IN  THE   DEBATABLE   LAND. 


One  night  when  the  sluicing  rains 
had  ceased,  three  white  men  sat  on  the 
veranda  of  an  isolated  factory  hidden 
among  the  cottonwoods  and  oil-palms 
stretching  between  Calabar  and  For- 
cados  in  the  Niger  Protectorate.  Be- 
hind them  the  pile-raised  room,  which 
was  lighted  by  a  smoky  lamp,  reeked 
of  mildew  and  paraffin.  Moisture  trick- 
led down  the  wainscot,  and  a  damp 
and  musty  odor  drifted  through  the 
casement  to  meet  the  heat  outside.  Be- 
neath, in  the  sodden  compound,  a  group 
of  heathen  Krooboys  crouched  round  a 
smouldering  fire,  crooning  a  dismal 
chanty  to  the  tapping  of  a  drum,  and 
beyond  that  the  forest  rose  like  a  wall. 
Steam  hung  In  fleecy  wreaths  half-way 
up  the  great  cottonwood  trunks,  while 
above  it  sombre  foliage  and  bare,  with- 
ered limbs  were  outlined  dimly  against 
liquid  indigo. 

The  dead,  still  air  seemed  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  an  oven,  and  when 
presently  a  silver  radiance  brightened 
behind  the  cottonwoods,  and  the  flrst 
rays  of  the  rising  moon  touched  the 
muddy  river  which  oozed  past  the 
stockade,  Edward  HalUwell,  mission- 
ary, mopped  his  streaming  forehead  as 
he  turned  in  his  chair. 

"What  was  the  last  news  from  the 


bush,  and  what  do  you  think  of  the 
prospects  of  a  general  rising?"  he  said. 
"I  could  only  gather  rumors  on  my 
journey  here,  and  now  I  have  rested 
I  must  hurry  on  again." 

The  speaker  was  young  in  years, 
though  old  with  the  experience  which 
comes  with  suffering,  and  he  was  there 
because,  having  some  skill  in  medicine, 
his  aid  had  been  sought  by  the  head- 
man of  a  stricken  tribe.  His  listeners 
were  little  more  than  lads,  and  yet 
they,  too,  had  learned  something  of 
the  mystery  of  life  and  death  In  that 
region  of  pestilence.  So  they  looked  at 
one  another,  until  Parker,  the  elder, 
said: 

**The  news  is  bad,  sir.  They're 
dying  like  flies  In  the  bush  country,  and 
if  you  go  there  the  fetich  priests  will 
fasten  the  blame  on  you.  Besides,  the 
neighboring  headman,  Shaliwa,  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  There's  no  doubt  the 
inland  tribesmen  are  out  on  the  raid; 
sent  us  a  message  last  week  they  were 
coming  to  bum  us  out,  and  if  Shaliwa 
joins  them  they'll  probably  do  it  Not 
safe  for  you  to  go  on,  sir,  and  risky  for 
us  here.  Murder  and  sickness  let  loose 
everywhere." 

The  missionary  sighed  a  little,  and 
glanced  down  the  oily  river,  the  high- 
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(way  to  the  sea,  then  his  ejes  grew  reso- 
lute as  he  turned  them  up  stream  again, 
for  his  path  led  that  way  into  a  region 
of  savage  cruelty.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  trusted  that  sooner  or  later 
peace  and  order  would  reign  in  the 
wild  delta,  though  he  knew  that  time 
had  not  yet  come,  and  in  dark  hours 
he  grappled  with  a  crushing  sense  of 
hopelessness.  Then  the  moonlight  fell 
upon  the  group,  showing  the  stamp  of 
the  malaria  set  on  all  alike— hollows  in 
the  sallow  faces,  and  a  curious  look  in 
the  eyes. 

"Nevertheless,  I  must  go  on.  Now  is 
the  time  to  win  a  footing  if  ever  it  can 
be  done,  and  why  should  we  not  ven- 
ture where  the  Moslem  Mallah  go?" 
he  said,  half  aloud,  and  then  turned  to 
the  rest  as  he  added,  "You  are  the 
youngest  agents  in  all  the  back  coun- 
try.   How  was  it  you  came  here?" 

Parker  laughed  mirthlessly  as  he  an- 
swered: 

"Barlow  and  I  worked  in  an  office 
for  fourteen  shillings  a  week  at  home. 
Perhaps  you  know  what  that  means- 
no,  of  course  you  don't  Then  we  saw 
the  advertisement,  sixty  pounds  a  year 
and  quarters,  free  life  and  adventure! 
It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  we 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  the  three 
years'  contract  Game  up  here  and 
wrestled  with  fever,  working  twelve 
hours  a  day,  learned  to  trade  in  gin  and 
cloth,  and  watched  the  agent  drinking 
his  life  away.  He  woke  up  one  night 
choking,  tried  to  tell  us  something,  but 
his  lips  turned  blue,  then,  while  Bar- 
low opened  the  medicine  chest,  he  just 
collapsed  and  died.  We  buried  him 
there  across  the  compound,  and  we  run 
the  factory  as  best  we  can,  waiting  or- 
ders from  the  firm  at  home,  also  chanc- 
ing fever  and  the  risk  of  poison." 

"And  you  get  sixty  pounds  a  year 
for  that?"  said  Halliwell.  "Far  too 
young,  both  of  you.  to  have  seen  things 
like  this.  Why  don't  you  give  it  up? 
there  arc  other  and  healthier  colonies, 


or  now,  when  trade  is  stopped,  go  back 
to  the  coast?" 

"Yes,"  said  Barlow,  simply;  "but  we 
signed  the  contract,  and  who's  to  col- 
lect the  palm-oil  for  trade  sent  in  ad- 
vance? Besides,  they'd  loot  this  fac- 
tory; so,  can't  you  see,  sir,  we're  bound 
to  carry  it  through?" 

Halliwell  locked  at  the  speaker,  not- 
ing the  coarse  ring  in  the  voice,  and  the 
rough,  homely  face.  No  trace  of  much 
education,  no  stamp  of  training,  and 
yet  he  knew  this  youth  had  answered 
well.    So  he  said: 

"Of  tjourse,  I  beg  your  pardon,  now 
I  understand.  Well,  my  canoe  boys  are 
stirring,  and  I  must  bid  you  good-bye. 
Take  the  medicine  I  left,  you  are 
neither  very  fit,  and  may  you  be  pre- 
served safely  until  we  meet  again!" 

He  went  down  the  veranda  stair 
way,  a  canoe  slid  out  from  the  bank, 
and  the  thud  of  paddles  grew  fainter 
up  the  misty  stream,  until,  when  they 
died  into  silence,  Parker  said: 

"A  nice  man!  It's  a  pity,  but  I  don't 
think  he'll  come  back.  That  sickness 
is  catching,  and  if  Shaliwa  joins  the 
raiders,  the  Ju-ju  men  will  probably 
poison  him.  Any  way,  our  own  chances 
are  not  much  better,  but  our  work's  to 
look  after  the  factory,  and  not  to  worry 
about  what  may  happen.  So  I'm  going 
to  lie  down;  it's  far  too  hot  to  sleep. 
You  be  sure  to  call  me  if  you  get  those 
shakes  again." 

Then  they  sought  their  sweltering 
couches  under  the  mosquito  bars,  for 
the  steamy  forest  had  taught  them 
more  than  the  palm-oil  trade,  and  the 
weeks  that  followed  were  very  trying. 
Once  more  trouble  had  broken  out,  and 
the  bush  was  filled  with  rumors  of  vil- 
lage-burning and  a  coming  raid.  Whis- 
pers also  reached  them  that  another  ex- 
pedition was  marching  up  from  the 
coast  groups  of  friendly  natives  passed 
flying  south,  and  then  there  followed  a 
silence  that  was  even  worse.  But  cut 
ofT  from  European  help,  the  two  youths 
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held  on  to  the  threatened  factory*  oc- 
caflionally  venturing  northwards  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands  to  oollect  out- 
standing deA)ts,  nntil  one  day  a  black 
trader  came  In  with  tidings. 

Both  listened  with  troubled  faces, 
and  then  Barlow  said: 

"News  with  a  vengeance!  Shaliwa 
has  broken  out,  one  of  his  second  head- 
men watching  the  waterways  with 
war-canoes,  there'll  be  general  chaos 
now.  Halliwell's  Journeyin'  down  river, 
an'  the  first  patrol  launch  is  at  Palm 
Greek,  only  thirty  miles  away.  Say, 
some  one  must  warn  the  steamer  be- 
fore he  blunders  into  their  hands.  Shali- 
wa hates  all  white  men,  and  I  don't 
know  what  might  happen  if  that  came 
about" 

Then  there  followed  a  discussion,  in 
which  the  black  trader  demanded  a 
heavy  price  for  showing  a  path  through 
the  forest  to  cut  oCC  a  wide  river  bend, 
because,  as  he  pointed  out,  if  the  raid- 
ers learned  of  his  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, his  life  would  be  forfeit 
Eventually  a  bargain  was  settled,  and 
Parker  said,  with  a  hollow  laugh: 

"If  the  Arm  at  home  won't  pay,  it 
will  have  to  come  out  of  our  princely 
salary;  but  somehow,  in  spite  of  the 
bushmen,  I'm  going  to  reach  that 
launch.  I  don't  like  leaving  you,  Bar- 
low, but  this  has  to  be  done,"  and  the 
other  only  nodded  in  silence. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  lonely  Eu- 
ropeans grasped  hands  at  the  compound 
gate,  and  their  words  were  simple, 
though  their  eyes  said  much.  There 
was  a  brief  "Good-bye  and  good  luck" 
from  the  one  who  waited,  the  other 
waved  his  hand,  and  Barlow  leaned 
against  the  gate  until  the  two  figures 
vanished  into  the  steamy  shade  of  the 
cottonwoods.  All  that  night  and  next 
day  Parker  stumbled  through  the  for- 
est trampling  down  the  tall  lilies  in  the 
more  open  glades  where  the  air  was 
heavy  with  spices  and  smelt  like  a  hot- 
house, and  festoons  of  creepers  hung 


from  the  mighty  boughs.  Then,  tor- 
mented by  insects,  he  floundered 
among  black  mire  and  tall  reeds  on 
the  edge  of  the  quaking  swamps,  past 
wastes  of  corruption  fermenting  under 
a  scorching  sun,  until  he  reached  firm 
earth  again  beneath  the  feathery  palms. 
Once  he  passed  a  circle  of  ashes  where 
wattled  huts  had  been,  and  hurried  the 
faster  because  the  raiders  had  left  grue- 
some tokens  of  their  presence.  So, 
footsore,  stabbed  by  cruel  thorns,  and 
slashed  by  sword-edged  grass,  with 
throbbing  head  and  burning  skin,  he 
pressed  on  doggedly,  one  object  set  be- 
fore his  eyes,  to  reach  the  launch  in 
time. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  trader  left 
the  factory,  it  happened  that  a  certain 
officer  of  the  Niger  Constabulary,  then 
making  a  reconnoissance,  lay  half- 
asleep  under  the  shade-deck  of  a  big 
steam  launch.  The  river  about  him 
fiamed  like  molten  brass,  the  palm- 
fronds  were  silhouetted  against  a  heat- 
yellowed  sky,  and  the  little  machine- 
gun  forward  flung  back  flashes  of  in- 
tense brightness.  Stretched  upon  the 
hot  deck  a  group  of  black  Yoruba  sol- 
diers, in  yellow  khaki  uniform,  slum- 
bered peacefully,  and  the  deep  silence 
that  hung  over  the  river  was  only  bro- 
ken by  the  monotonous  clang  of  engines 
and  the  throbbing  of  the  screw.  It 
'Was  then  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
a  time  when,  in  tropical  Africa,  almost 
every  living  thing  lies  gasping  under 
the  fervent  heat  Presently  the  con- 
stabulary officer  became  uneasily  con- 
scious that  some  one  was  calling  him, 
a  Yoruba  soldier  cried  out  and  he  sat 
up,  abusing  the  climate  and  rubbing 
the  perspiration  out  of  his  eyes. 

Across  the  dazzling  river  a  disreputa- 
ble object  waving  a  pith  helmet  stood 
out  on  a  sand  bar,  and  the  officer  start- 
ed, as  he  said: 

"A  white  man  with  a  nigger  guide! 
Who  can  he  be  up  here?  This  bush 
isn't  safe  for  white  men  with  the  raid- 
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era  ont    Take  a  canoe,  corporal,  and 
bring  those  men  on  board." 

Five  minutes  later  Parker,  daubed 
with  the  mire  of  many  a  swamp,  and 
his  garments  hanging  In  tattera  about 
his  bleeding  limbs,  climbed  over  the 
rail  of  the  waiting  launch,  and  dropped 
limplj  on  the  cabin  skylights.  He 
told  his  tale  hurriedly,  and  the  listener 
said: 

**You  have  flrst-class  nerves,  young- 
ster, to  come  through  there,  just  now. 
What  will  I  do  to  help  missionary  Hal- 
liwell?— you  must  leave  me  to  settle 
that,  but  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  you 
have  preserved  the  peace  of  this  dis- 
trict, If  I  lay  hands  upon  Shallwa's 
headman,  It  will  nip  one  part  of  the 
trouble  right  off  in  the  bud.  (But  you're 
worn  out  and  famished,  at  least  that* s 
how  you  lo(^,  so  no  more  talking.  Lie 
down  here  in  the  hammock,  while  they 
get  you  something  to  eat" 

Ponsonby  limped  forward,  but  now 
the  need  was  over  his  strength  had  van- 
ished. The  fever  was  also  upon  him, 
and  the  deck  seemed  to  reel  beneath 
his  feet  So  he  clawed  at  a  stanchion, 
missed  it  and  would  have  fallen  but 
that  the  bronzed  officer  lifted  him  gen- 
tly into  the  hammock.  Then  there  were 
hurried  ordera,  and  the  black  stoker 
forced  his  fire.  Dun  smoke  rolled  from 
the  funnel,  and  with  her  propeller  whirl- 
ing muddy  foam  aloft  the  white-painted 
steamer  churned  faster  up  stream. 

The  moon  hung  over  the  river,  bath- 
ing the  forest  and  half  the  water  in  sil- 
ver radiance,  when  the  lad,  who  had 
slept  and  eaten,  lay  resting  thankfully 
in  a  wicker  chair,  and  watched  the 
black  loom  of  the  tufted  palms  flitting 
swiftly  by.  White  mist  hung  about 
them,  and  he  could  smell  spices  mingled 
with  the  fragrance  of  lilies,  while  mys- 
terious noises  came  out  of  the  bush.  A 
wisp  of  crimson  flame  licked  about  the 
funnel,  steam  poured  hissing  from  the 
escape-pipe,  and  a  white-streaked  wake 
streamed  away  astern.  The  cranks 
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were  pounding  their  hardest  and  the 
sable  engineer,  watching  the  gauges 
nervously,  greatly  desired  to  ease  the 
pressure.  But  in  times  of  trouble, 
those  who  keep  peace  on  the  Niger 
travel  hard  and  fast  lest  the  bushman's 
mysterious  telegraph  should  forestall 
them,  and  his  officer's  commands  were 
urgent  to  raise  the  last  ounce  of  steam. 

"It's  a  race,"  said  the  latter,  quietly. 
"Shallwa's  men  have  good  reasons  for 
hating  the  missionary,  and  I  wouldn't 
like  Halllwell  to  meet  his  band  of 
fetich  maraudera.  Still,  from  what  this 
black  rascal  tells  me,  he  can't  be  far 
away,  and  unless  .we  rip  her  bilges  out 
on  a  sunken  snag,  we  should  get 
through  In  time.  Of  course,  the  nig- 
ger's playing  his  own  game,  some 
grudge  against  Shaliwa,  and,  like  a 
cautious  man,  he  thinks  It  would  be 
nicer  for  the  Government  to  crush  his 
rival.  You  didn't  promise  him  any  re- 
ward, I  hope?" 

Just  as  Parker  answered,  "I  am 
afraid  I  did,  and  it  may  mean  the  loss 
of  three  months'  salary,"  the  ingenious 
object  of  their  converaatlon  came  for- 
ward and  said  something  to  the  officer 
in  the  native  tongue. 

Thereupon  the  latter  gave  ordera  to 
slacken  the  speed,  and,  for  a  time,  the 
launch  panted  softly  through  the  shad- 
ows of  the  palm-fronds  which  overhung 
the  bank,  every  man  on  board  straining 
ears  and  eyes,  while  the  black  soldiera 
fldgeted  with  their  rifles.  They  were 
Moslem  of  a  kind  from  the  Lagos  hin- 
terland, who,  together  with  the  Hanssa^ 
men  of  similar  faith,  serve  the  British 
Government  faithfully  In  West  Africa, 
partly  because  of  their  racial  hatred  to 
the  heathen  of  the  coast  The  mist 
grew  a  little  thicker  as  the  light  breeze 
died,  the  heat  even  more  Intense,  and 
so  they  steamed  on  cautiously  until 
Parker  started  as  the  faint  thud  of 
paddles  drifted  across  the  forest  Soon 
a  monotonous  chanty  came  out  of  the 
night  the  chunk  and  splash  grew  loud- 
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er,  and  then  the  engines  were  stopped, 
and  the  steamer  lay  invisible  In  the 
gloom  of  the- bank. 

*'Thi8  is  Shaliwa's  headman  coming," 
said  the  officer,  quietly,  "and  it's  fortu- 
nate we  reached  here  before  Halliwell 
came  out  of  the  other  fork.  I  might 
rake  them  with  the  machine-gun,  but 
we  shed  no  blood  unless  it's  needed, 
and  it*^  better  to  make  it  a  question  of 
moral  supremacy.*'  Then  he  laughed 
drily,  as  he  added,  "Shaliwa  will  prob- 
ably be  sorry  he  went  out  on  the  war- 
path now." 

Soon  a  canoe  slid  into  sight  round  a 
bend,  six  slaves  swinging  the  paddles 
on  either  side,  and  the  moon  rays  glint- 
ed on  the  long  gun-barrels  held  by  the 
men  astern.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, the  muddy  river  breaking  into 
froth  at  the  bows,  and  the  wet  paddle- 
blades  shimmering  as  they  rose  into 
the  air.  Forward  In  the  eyes  of  the 
launch  two  Yoruba  soldiers  knelt  be- 
hind the  machine-gun,  but  no  one  either 
spoke  or  moved  until  a  larger  canoe, 
with  something  that  looked  suspicious- 
ly like  a  brass  gun  forward,  shot  into 
sight,  when,  by  the  cotton  dress  of  the 
paddlers,  the  constabulary  officer  recog- 
nized that  this  should  bear  the  head- 
man's deputy.  Then  he  gave  an  order, 
and  a  shout  of  alarm  went  up  as,  with 
a  scream  of  her  whistle  and  the  propel- 
ler whirling  up  froth  astern,  the  steamer 
swept  out  into  midstream  towards  the 
flotilla.  Amid  a  confused  clamor  of 
voices  and  a  splashing  of  paddles  the 
foremost  circled  round,  and  the  officer 
spinning  the  steering  wheel  edged 
them  in  upon  each  other  to  avoid  the 
thrust  of  the  stem,  then  stopped  the 
engines  close  to  the  largest 

"The  first  that  tries  to  get  away  will 
be  shattered  by  the  gun,"  he  shouted 
in  the  native  tongue,  and  the  long  tube 
forward  swang  across  the  bows. 
"Where  are  Shaliwa's  men  going  with 
armed  canoes  against  the  law  on  a 
peaceful  river?" 


Thereupon  the  negro  leader  answered 
sullenly  that  he  only  intended  to  collect 
palm-oil  by  main  force  from  a  dishon- 
est neighbor  who  refused  due  payment 
But  the  questioner  laughed  derisively, 
as  he  answered: 

"False  words  and  useless!  These  are 
not  carrying  canoes,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  palm-oil  with  so  many  fight- 
ing men.  How  many  of  our  people's 
villages  did  you  intend  burning?" 

At  this  the  negro  changed  front  and 
commenced  to  bluster,  while  a  light  of 
excitement  came  Into  the  young  tra- 
der's eyes  as  he  heard  the  rattle  of 
•matchets  in  the  nearer  canoes,  and  a 
sound  that  was  very  like  the  chipping 
of  a  fiint  But  his  companion  only 
beckoned  to  the  engineer;  the  launch 
moved  out  a  little  into  the  clear  trade 
of  the  moonlight  When  the  fire  door  was 
also  opened  wide.  The  red  glare  fell 
on  one  tall  figure  in  khaki  uniform 
standing  serenely  upright  with  empty 
hands,  but  it  also  showed  the  Yorubaa 
clenching  their  rifies  along  the  launch's 
rail. 

"Keep  low  down  on  the  skylights.  I 
think  their  courage  is  failing,  but 
they're  unhandy  with  fire-arms,  and 
there  might  be  an  accident"  a  low 
voice  said,  and  Parker  reluctantly 
oibeyed.  He  did  not  fail  to  recognise 
that  it  must  requhre  steady  nerves  for 
his  companion  thus  to  make  a  clear  tar- 
get of  himself,  while  he  knew  black 
fingers  were  fumbling  with  the  fiint- 
lock  triggers.  But  it  was  part  of  that 
office's  business  to  put  his  personal 
safety  quite  out  of  the  question  when 
there  was  an  end  to  be  gained.  And 
meantime  the  machine-gun  barrel 
swang  once  more  threateningly  across 
the  front  of  the  canoes.  Then  the  Brit- 
on spoke  sharply: 

"There  is  no  need  for  further  talking. 
Over  with  the  fiintlocks  before  the  de- 
struction begins,"  and  a  clumsy  weapon 
splashed  Into  the  river,  while  Parker 
fancied  he  heard  a  deep-drawn  breath 
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of  relief,  for  that  splash  told  an  anx- 
ious listener  he  had  won  a  blood- 
less victory.  Further  weapons  fol- 
lowed, until  the  officer  said,  "Now, 
throw  over  the  matchets,"  and  the  cut- 
lass-like blades  flashed  Into  the  moon- 
light as  they  struclc  the  river. 

So,  once  more,  calculating  courage 
and  an  assumption  of  the  white  man's 
authority  triumphed  over  undisciplined 
valor  and  the  force  of  numbers,  and 
before  ten  minutes  were  over  the 
leader,  with  wrists  bound  together,  sat 
on  the  launch's  deck,  while  his  pride, 
the  two  little  brass  guns,  lay  sunk  deep 
in  the  mire  of  the  river.  Also,  a  mob 
of  badly-cowed  marauders  slunk  back, 
unarmed,  through  the  forest,  to  tell 
their  turbulent  ruler  that  raid  was  over, 
and  that  It  would  be  wiser  to  settle 
down  peaceably  than  to  join  the  rebel- 
lious tribesmen.  But  the  Protectorate 
officer's  fingers  trembled  as,  sinking 
back  in  a  skin  chair,  he  wiped  his 
streaming  face. 

Some  time  later,  they  met  another 
canoe  sliding  down  a  transvera^  creek 
out  of  a  great  palm  forest,  two  big 
woolly-haired  negroes  dipping  the  pad- 
dles, while  In  the  stem  Edward  Halll- 
well  lay  fast  asleep  with  his  head  on 
the  brass-bound  medicine  chest  When 
wakened,  he  shook  with  an  ague  fit, 
and  sat  down  gasping  a  few  moments 
before  he  could  speak,  for  he  had  bare- 
ly  escaped   the   pestilence,   and   now, 
when  weakened  by  fever,  his  garments 
were  drenched  in  dew.    Afterwards  he 
listened  to  the  trader's  story  calmly, 
because  the  near  presence  of  danger 
was  nothing  new  to  him.    But  when 
he  grasped  Parker's   hand,   the   lad's 
eyes  brightened  at  the  words  he  said, 
and  then  the  hospitable  officer  hurried 
them  into  the  oven-like  saloon,  where 
he  endeavored  to  force  upon  the  sick 
man  delicacies  sufficient  for  a  week. 
When  the  meal  was  finished  he  said: 
"I  must  go  back  and  join  the  other 
two  steanwrs  coming  up,  when,  with 


the  troops  marching  overland,  we  will 
end  this  trouble.  You  can  go  down  In 
the  despatch  canoe,  but  we'll  steam 
round  by  the  factory  to  quieten  the 
other  lad's  mind." 

All  night  at  topmost  speed  the  launch 
went  panting  through  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  and  the  officer  listened  at  in- 
tervals to  Halllwell's     story— a    grim 
tale  of  pestilence  and  fetich  cruelty, 
with  the  narrator's  own  sufferings  care- 
fully left  out   These  were  understood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  for  all  present 
knew  that  the  blood  of  many  white 
men  must  still  be  poured  out  like  water 
for  the  redemption  of  Africa.    Halll- 
well   also   recognized   he   was   but   a 
pioneer,  and,  in  the  face  of  manifold 
peril,  his  part  was  to  break  ground  for 
a  harvest   whose   reaping  other   men 
would  do.    Long  before  that  time  was 
ripe  he  knew  the  climate  would  have 
claimed  another  victim,  because  it  is 
only  little  by  little  the  light  may  break 
through  the  darkness  which  obscures 
the  fever  land. 

It  was  burning  day  when  they  reached 
the  factory,  and  found  a  youth  with  a 
haggard  face  sitting  upon  the  veranda, 
a  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  staring  at 
the  foreet  with  anxious  eyes.  Parker 
sprang  towards  him,  and  when  his  half- 
dazed  comrade  grasped  the  situation 
the  two  stood  clasping  each  other's 
hands,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  while 
the  one  gulped  down  something  that 
gathered  in  his  throat,  and,  as  he  de- 
clared afterwards,  the  other's  eyes 
were  dim.  This,  Barlow  demonstrated, 
was  not  surprising,  because  he  had  not 
closed  them  during  the  last  three  nights 
and  days.  Then  he  turned  to  greet  the 
missionary  and  officer,  and  the  latter 
looked  at  him  keenly,  as  he  asked: 

"And  so  you  were  ready  to  hold  this 
place  alone  against  the  raiders.  You 
are  not  paid  for  fighting;  what  made 
you  do  it?" 

Barlow  fiushed  a  little  and  answered 
awkwardly: 
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••No,  we're  not  Protectorate  officers; 
bat,  when  yon  come  to  look  at  it,  what 
else  waB  there  we  could  do?" 

Thereupon  the  other  laid  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  laughed,  as  he  said: 

"Just  what  I  expected.  Keep  on  the 
way  you  are  going  and  you'll  make  fine 
men  some  day.  As  to  the  guide's  pay 
and  other  matters,  you  need  not  trouble 
about  that  I  should  say  the  Ooyem- 
ment  is  somewhat  indebted  to  you,  and 
m  see  the  Vice-Consul  writes  to  your 
firm  at  home.  Neither  need  you  be 
afraid  of  the  raiders,  for  we  will  short- 
ly bring  them  to  their  senses." 

Hurried  farewells  followed,  and  when 
the  launch  steamed  away  the  officer 
said  to  Halliwell: 

"We  are  bound  in  honor  to  risk  the 
utmost  in  our  respective  service.   Those 

The  SiiDd«7  Magirtne. 


lads  have  been  taught  little,  and  have 
no  prestige  to  maintain,  and  yet  they 
waited— because,  as  one  of  them  said, 
there  was  nothing  else  he  could  do— 
with  the  forest  open  behind  him  to  bolt 
for  the  settlements.  Well,  that  is,  per- 
haps, the  reason  why,  so  few  in  num- 
bers, we  rule  in  Africa." 

The  crashing  of  yet  another  rising 
has  no  place  in  this  story,  and  such  af- 
fairs are  common  in  the  Niger  delta, 
but  in  due  time  Bdward  Halliwell 
gained  a  footing  in  the  fetich  district. 
Also,  before  that  happened,  the  two 
young  traders  received  a  letter  frcHU 
the  firm  at  home  appointing  them  to 
the  permanent  charge  of  that  factory, 
with  a  couple  of  white  assistants  and 
a  reasonable  salary. 


THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND 

L 

Each  good  and  perfect  gift  man's  heart  to  move 
Gomes  from  the  heart  before  it  leaves  the  hand. 
At  once  inspired  and  exquisitely  plann'd. 
Kings  learn  this  piece  of  kingcraft  from  above; 
Men  call  it  tact,  the  angels  know  'tis  love!— 
Ours  is  a  tragic  past,  a  fatal  land. 
What  offering.  Lady,  bringest  thou  to  prove 
Such  souls?    The  sacrifice  of  hours,  by  thee 
Well-won,  exchanged  for  the  continuous  strain,— 
Renunciation  of  the  Italian  mom. 
Of  the  blue  Mediterranean  sea. 
For  our  gray  waves  and  April  fields  forlorn,— 
Gift  such  as  this  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 


IL 


Writ  in  a  fair  charftctery  of  flowers 

Full  oft  are  queenly  namesw    Some  bud  that  blows 

Dreams  itself  on  superbly  to  a  rose. 

Wears  odorous  purple  through  the  passing  hours, 
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And  breathes  a  tale  of  qneenshlp  to  its  bowers. 

Wbat  finds  our  Queen  In  yonder  plant  that  grows 

No  Iridescent  colors  to  disclose. 

No  waft  of  scent  wherewith  to  endow  the  showers— 

That  Httle  feeble  frond  trifoliate, 

The  symbol  of  a  nation's  passionate  heart— 

In  every  Irish  glen  belovM  mucfh? 

Lo!  with  a  tender  and  a  sqbtle  art, 

As  an  old  fiaint  wi'cn  types,  a  Queen  of  late 

Oolor'd  it  with  the  summer  of  her  touch. 

III. 

The  young  alone  are  fair,  the  old  are  great, 
The  young  have  fire  made  visible  to  sight; 
Young  eyes  have  fire,  the  old  alone  have  light,—* 
The  light  which  all  earth's  weary  ones  await. 
The  light  that  waxes  as  the  day  grows  late. 
Deem  not  she  thinks  that  now  'tis  sunset  quite. 
That  a  pathetic  majesty  of  night 
Falls  gray  upon  the  grandeur  of  her  state. 
She  (thinks  of  the  young  valors  who  went  down. 
Marching  across  the  battle^zone  of  fire 
In  the  red  baptism  of  war's  martyrdom. 
Her  glorious  Urish  soldiers.    Her  desire 
Is  quick  to  see  the  green  land  of  their  home. 
And  fill  the  nations  with  their  high  renown. 

IV. 

So  let  a  "favorable  speed"  assist 

The  keel  that  bears  her  yacht  across  the  sea. 

Let  there  no  fiq;)indrlf  t  of  the  saH  spiviy  be. 

Let  night  sleep  sweetly,  let  wild  waves  be  whist. 

The  calm  unstain'd  by  any  wreath  of  mist 

On  land  be  kindred  influence,  that  we 

May  meet  each  other  in  a  happy  tryst 

Hark!  on  my  ears  what  sounds  are  these  that  strike? 

Not  of  old  fierce  extremes,  but  of  one  cause 

Seen  now  through  all  variety  of  form. 

Lo!  one  great  people  rising  oceanlike 

By  regularity  of  tidal  laws. 

Not  with  the  undisciplined  passion  of  the  storm. 

V. 

O  that  a  fortnight's  Truce  of  Ood  might  sound! 
O  that  this  land  of  eloquence  and  wit 
In  the  rich  tones  that  almost  treble  it, 
Order  more  order'd  being  so  lightly  bound, 

''Boas  endonnl"  In  Vletor  Hugo's  **Leffende  det  Siecles." 
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Freedom  more  free  in  being  so  fair  encpown'd. 
And  law's  stem  wrath,  unpasslona-tely  writ 
(Safeguard  of  homes)*  by  this  great  presence  lit. 
Might  mutely  hear.    So  on  this  fateful  ground 
All  sweet  consideration;  love  that  sftarts 
At  nought  as  alien  in  the  soul  of  man; 
Not  less  pathetic  less  revengeful  songs; 
Might  malce  one  right  majestic  from  two  wrongs, 
And  one  fair  century  from  a  fortnight's  span. 
So  let  the  peace  of  Christ  rule  in  our  hearts. 

'WW^a.m  Armagh,  Palace,  Armagh,  March  26th. 


The  Spectator. 


THE  REFUSAL  TO  GRANT  A  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 


The  cause  of  the  Catholic  University 
for  Ireland  was  greatly  advanced  by 
the  debate  of  Friday  week  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  the  debate 
ended  in  a  hostile  vote  of  177  to  91. 
and  that  the  Irish  members  contributed 
to  it  little  of  any  value,  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  advance  was  palpable  and  seri- 
ous. The  conversion  of  Sir  W.  Anson, 
Conservative  of  Conservatives  and 
member  for  Oxford  University,  was 
of  itself  most  significant;  and  so  was 
the  admirable  speech  of  the  member 
for  the  Arfon  district  of  Carnarvon- 
shire. Mr.  William  Jones  Is  a  Noncon- 
formist, "a  Protestant  of  the  Protes- 
tants," as  he  called  himself,  a  devotee 
of  undenominational  education,  to 
which  he  attributes  much  of  the  content 
and  prosperity  of  Wales,  yet,  in  a 
speech  which  extorted  hearty  applause 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  plead- 
ed for  a  Catholic  University  In  Ireland 
as  essential  at  once  to  its  cultivation 
and  content.  In  the  cause  of  enlighten- 
ment he  postponed  "an  ideal  principle" 
as,  under  the  circumstances,  inapplica- 
ble and  injurious.  That  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant sign  of  progress,  as  was  the 
admiration  which  Mr.  Jones  elicited 
from  opponents.      Men  who  hold  an 

*  Sophocles,  **Anti8one,"  8M. 


opinion  with  fanatic  force  do  not  cor- 
dially enjoy  speeches  which  show  that 
they  are  losing  foothold  with  their 
strongest  supporters.  The  event  of  the 
debate,  however,  was  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  Unionist  leader  of  the 
House,  who  certainly— as,  indeed,  he 
said  of  himself— has  no  leaning  to  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  was  obviously  in  pas- 
sionate earnest,  and  though  he  com- 
menced by  declaring  that  he  was,  on 
this  subject,  an  exhausted  man,  and 
had  said  all  that  was  in  him  to  say, 
he  poured  out  a  stream  of  argument 
so  convincing,  of  illustration  so  appo- 
site, and  of  reflection  so  enlightening, 
that  he  drew  from  Mr.  John  Morley 
an  almost  unprecedented  compliment, 
and  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  had 
his  party  not  been  so  afraid  of  constitu- 
ents, have  carried  his  Bill  as  complete- 
ly as  Macaulay  carried  his  amendments 
to  the  Copyright  Bill,  and  by  the  same 
weapon,  irresistible  argument,  so  pre- 
sented that  it  awoke  no  fresh  antagon- 
ism. Amid  the  hundreds  of  speeches 
that  we  have  heard  or  read  we  can 
remember  but  one  in  which  a  speaker 
so  nearly  converted  a  hostile  audience— 
the  one  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proved 
that  the  exemption  of  charitable  funds 
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from  the  Income-tax  was  wrong  In 
principle,  because  fatal  to  the  Impar- 
tiality of  the  State.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone sat  down  on  that  occasion,  after 
announcing  that  the  proposal  would  go 
no  further,  his  great  opponent  de- 
clared publicly  that  had  he  persevered 
the  House  must  have  given  way,  being 
intellectually  borne  down.  Mr.  Balfour 
is  often  accused  of  being  too  academic, 
but  it  is  not  the  art  of  a  professor 
which  enables  an  orator  to  put  the 
most  offensive  of  all  arguments  for  his 
proposal  with  a  grace  which  extorts 
from  those  who  favor  it  enthusiastic 
cheers.  What  Mr.  Balfour  wanted  to 
say  was  that,  as  we  see  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  education  inevitably  strips 
Roman  Catholicism  of  its  most  injuri- 
ous features,  and  he  so  presented  that 
side  of  the  question  that  every  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  House  feH  that  his 
creed  had  been  honored  by  the  argu- 
ment "I  do  not,  in  the  least,  believe 
that  university  education  will  be  an 
instrument  for  the  conversion  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  toProtestantism;  but  I  do 
believe  that,  if  the  evils  which  we  be- 
lieve to  result,  at  all  events,  from  the 
growth  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  some 
of  its  forms,  exist  now  in  Ireland,  they 
will  be  diminished  rather  than  aggra- 
vated by  anything  you  can  do  in  the 
way  of  higher  education.  Take  the 
case  of  Germany.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  actul  proportion  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  Protestants  in 
Germany  has,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
generations,  been  materially  altered. 
At  all  events,  I  have  no  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  it  has  been  altered  in  favor 
of  the  Protestants.  Yet  there  you  have 
University  education,  and  can  see  what 
education  can  do  for  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  population,  because  the  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholics  are,  by  univer- 
sal admission,  by  the  admission  of 
every  student  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  most  advanced,  the 
most  enlightened,  and  the  most  learned 


of  any  of  their  co-religionists."  If  that 
triumph  of  sympathetic  dialectics  is 
academic,  would  that  we  had  more 
professors  in  the  Commons  to  raise  de- 
bate to  higher  planes.  And  surely  it 
was  insight  as  much  as  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  a  special  history  which  enabled 
Mr.  Balfour  thus  to  make  of  Scotland— 
Presbyterian  Calvinistic  Scotland— an 
unanswerable  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Roman  Catholic  University. 
**I  remember  that  of  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Scotland  is  the  one 
where  University  education  has.  per- 
haps, done  more  good,  where  it  has 
penetrated  more  completely  through 
every  section  of  the  population— upper 
class,  middle  class,  lower  class— and  I 
ask  myself  whether  that  result  would 
ever  have  been  attained  if  the  Scotch 
universities  in  the  periods  of  their  ear- 
lier activity  had  not  been  in  active  re- 
ligious and  political  sympathy  with  the 
people.  We  are  now  told  that  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  throwing 
away  their  opportunities  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  not  going  to  a  university 
whose  atmosphere  is  Protestant,  but 
whose  doors  are  open  to  them.  Sup- 
posing the  Universities  of  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews 
had  manned  their  teaching  staffs  from 
top  to  bottom  with  Roman  Catholics 
since  the  Reformation.  Supposing  that 
the  main  bulk  of  the  students  of  these 
universities  had  been,  in  consequence 
of  that  fact,  Roman  Catholic,  does  any 
human  being  believe,  knowing  any- 
thing of  history  or  of  human  nature^ 
that  these  four  great  universities  would 
have  been  used  by  the  Scotch  as  they 
have  been  used  to  such  great  advantage 
for  four  hundred  years?"  Mr.  Balfour 
might  have  added  to  his  arguments 
from  Germany  and  from  Scotland  that 
Rhenish  Prussia,  being  at  once  educat- 
ed and  Catholic,  is  devotedly  loyal  to 
the  greatest  of  Protestant  houses,  one, 
moreover,  which  Is  as  distinctively 
Protestant  as  any  Nonconformist;  and 
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that  Scotland,  which  at  first  resented 
the  onion  as  strongly  as  ever  Ireland 
did,  is  as  cordially  part  of  Britain  as 
Bngland  is;  bat  perhaps  he  felt  that, 
at  this  moment,  when  Irish  Oatholics 
are  dying  in  heaps  for  Queen  Victoria, 
that  argument  from  loyalty  was  super- 
fluous or  out  of  place. 

To  accept  such  deyotion  from  Irish 
Boman  Catholics,  yet  refuse  to  grant 
the  one  method  of  intellectual  eleya- 
tion  for  which  they  all  petition,  and 
which  their  clergy  regard  as  absolutely 
essential,  seems  to  us  almost  mon- 
strous, and,  in  truth,  we  believe  it 
seems  so  to  a  majority  within  the 
House.  It  is  not  the  member  who 
knows  of  Germany,  and  remembers 
how  many  Oontinental  sceptics  hare 
been  trained  in  the  seminary,  who  re- 
quires to  be  convinced,  but  the  average 
Protestant  elector,  who  cannot  rid  him- 
self of  a  vague  impression  that  as  edu- 
cation strengthens  the  man  who  re- 
ceives it,  in  educating  Catholics  in  the 
Catholic  way,  and  amidst  a  Catholic 
atmosphere,  he  is  strengthening  Cathol- 
icism, which,  at  heart,  he  believes  to  be 
a  creed  that  is  both  untrue  and  un- 
British.  It  is  most  difficult  to  reach 
him,  for  his  conviction  is  born  of  preju- 
dice rather  than  reason,  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is,  for  the  moment,  fanning 
its  fire  by  betraying  in  every  direction 
anti-English  sympathies,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  end  even  he  will  be 
converted. 

IBngllshmen.have  always  this  mark 
of  sense  about  them,  that  in  the 
end  they  follow  their  leaders;  and 
as  they  submitted  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, which  they  hated  and  dreaded 
with  all  their  hearts,  so  they  will  sub- 
mit to  see  Irish  Oatholics  who  are 
emancipated  educated  as- well  as  Prot- 
estants without  more  than  low-voiced 
murmurs.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure 
even  of  the  murmurs.  They  must  see 
in  the  end,  as  Mr.  Balfour  told  them, 
that  this  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  ques- 


tion, but  a  lay  question;  that  the  men 
to  whom  they  are  refusing  the  means 
of  culture  are  not  priests,  but  laymen 
who  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  specially 
on  the  battlefield,  are  struggling  for  the 
same  causes  as  themselves;  who,  if 
they  are  degraded,  degrade  the  Empire, 
and  if  they  are  elevated,  elevate  the 
whole  community,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic.  If  it  is  truth  which  is  in 
question,  how  can  they  diffuse  the  men- 
tal power  of  receiving  truth  more  di- 
rectly than  by  educating  thoroughly 
the  misbeliever?  And  as  for  the  loyalty, 
let  them  ponder  the  newspaper  "great 
fact"  of  the  day.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk is  sailing  for  South  Africa  to  fight 
at  the  head  of  a  corps  which  he  him- 
self has  raised  on  the  side  to  which  the 
electors  are  wishing  success.  The 
Duke,  at  least,  is  not  seeking  to  im- 
prove his  own  position  or  maintain  him- 
self in  comfort  He  is  sacrificing  for 
the  flag  almost  everything  which  makes 
life  enjoyable,  and  a  great  official  i>osi- 
tion  ibesides;  and  he  is  not  only  the 
premier  peer  and  the  recognised  leader 
of  English  Catholics,  but  he  is  a  be- 
liever of  whose  fldelity  to  his  church 
no  one  ever  entertained  a  doubt  The 
average  Protestant  elector  is,  after  all, 
a  person  of*  sense,  and  we  should  just 
ask  him  whether,  if  all  Irish  Catholics 
shared  the  sentiments  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  would 
think  of  Ireland  as  more  dangerous  or 
less  dangerous  than  at  present?  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  argument  to  use  in  a 
cause  which  ought  to  succeed  because 
the  English  people  love  justice,  and 
will  iace  a  risk  on  its  behalf;  but  it  is 
an  intelligible  one,  and  we  would  ask 
the  average  elector  where  his  answer 
is. 

We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  can  go  to  the 
Protestant  university  if  he  pleases,  but 
the  assertion  is  in  all  but  form  untrue. 
He  can  go  just  as  an  English  Evangeli- 
cal can  go  to  be  educated  at  Stony- 
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harit  Nothing  stops  him  except  his 
conscience.  That  conscience  may  be 
nnenlightened,  bnt  of  its  potency  in 
causing  Irish  Catholics  to  reject  the 
means  of  instruction  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Perhaps  of  all  man- 
kind the  Irish  Catholic  is  meet  desirous 

The  Spectator. 


of  education,  if  only  because  it  will 
help  him  up  in  the  world,  and  he  crayes 
to  rise;  yet  of  three  million  .>7o  hun- 
dred thousand  Irish  Catholics  only 
three  hundred  have  become  graduates. 
'Is  not  that  proof  sufficient  that  he  de- 
mands a  different  university? 


EDMOND  ROSTAND'S  "L'AIGLON/' 


Monsieur  Rostand,  owing  to  his  rapid 
and  brilliant  career  and  the  colossal 
success  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  is 
certainly  the  French  author  of  the 
I>resent  day  who  attracts  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  in  France,  whose 
talent  is  the  most  keenly  debated, 
whose  claims  are  supported  and  dis- 
puted with  the  greatest  amount  of 
vehemence.  His  popularity  in  France 
is  as  great  as  that  of  Mr.  Kipling  in 
Bngland;  and  in  France,  as  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Kipling  in  England,  there  are 
not  wanting  many,  and  determined,  ad- 
vocates of  the  devil.  Some  deny  to  M. 
Bostand  the  title  of  poet,  while  admit- 
ting that  he  is  a  clever  playwright; 
some  say  that  he  has  no  talent  whatso- 
ever. In  the  case  of  poetical  plays  the 
public  is  probably,  in  the  long  run,  the 
only  Judge.  Never  in  the  world's  his- 
tory has  it  been  seen  that  the  really 
magnificent  play  has  proved  a  lasting 
failure,  or  a  really  bad  play  a  perennial 
success.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
plays  which,  like  other  works  of  art 
which  have  come  before  their  season, 
the  public  have  taken  some  years  to  ap- 
preciate; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
public  have  often  patronized  plays  of 
surprising  mediocrity  and  vulgarity; 
these  works,  however,  have  never  re- 
sisted the  hand  of  time.  But  in  the 
main  the  public  has  been  right,  and 
those  who  take  the  opposite  view  gen- 


erally belong  to  a  class  alluded  to  by 


Pope:— 


>^ 


So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if 

the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go 

wrong. 

Certainly,  in  M.  Rostand's  case,  what- 
ever may  be  the  exact  "place"  of  his 
plays  in  the  evolution  of  the  world's  po- 
etical drama,  one  thing  is  quite  certain, 
and  that  is  that  his  plays  are  trium- 
phantly successful*.  This  for  a  play  is 
a  merit  in  itself.  After  the  triumph  of 
"Cyrano"  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
"L'Aiglon"  would  attain  the  same  level 
of  merit  and  success;  and  never  was  a 
success  more  discounted  beforehand. 
For  weeks  before,  "L'Aiglon"  was  the 
main  topic  of  conversation  in  Paris, 
and  provided  endless  copy  for  the  news- 
papers. One  thing  is  again  certain: 
whatever  the  aesthetic  value  of  "L'Aig- 
lon" may  be  considered  to  be  In  the 
future,  it  constitutes  for  the  pres- 
ent another  gigantic  success  — a 
success  which  will  extend  and  in- 
crease even  so  wide  a  popularity 
e«  M.  Rostand's.  Never  did  a  play 
come  at  a  more  opportune  moment  At 
the  time  when  the  French  are  thinking 
that  their  country  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  playing  too  insignificant  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  when  it  is  still  convales- 
cent and  suffering  from  the  vague  dts- 
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comfort  subsequent  on  a  feverish  crisis, 
and  fretting  and  chafing  under  the  col- 
orless mediocrity  of  a  Hffime  and  a 
representative  which  fall  short  of  their 
flamboyant  ideal,  M.  Rostand  comes 
skilfully  leading  a  martial  orchestra 
and  sets  their  pulses  throbbing  and 
thehr  ears  tingling  and  their  hearts 
beating  with  the  inspiriting  tunes  of 
Imperial  France.  M.  Rostand  has  writ- 
ten a  play  which  certainly  constitutes 
I  an  advance  in  his  poetical  career.  It 
i  has  the  same  color  and  vitality  as 
I  "Cyrano,"  the  same  incomparable  in- 
I  stinct  for  stage  effect,  the  same  skill 
I  and  dexterity  In  the  manipulation  of 
words  which  amounts  to  Jugglery,  the 
same  fertility  in  poetical  images  and 
felicitous  couplets  that  we  And  in  his 
earlier  works;  but,  besides  this,  it  has 
something  that  they  have  not— a  highe^ 
atmosphere,  a  larger  outlook,  a  deeper 
note;  the  fabric,  though  the  builder's 
skill  is  the  same,  is  less  perfect  as  a 
whole,  and  more  irregular;  but  in  it 
we  hear  mysterious  echoes,  and  the 
footfall  of  the  Epic  Muse,  which  com- 
pensate for  the  unevenness  of  the  car- 
pentry. 
In  "L'Aiglon"  we  breathe  the  atmos- 
;  phere  of  the  epic  of  Napoleon.  Al- 
though the  scenes  which  M.  Rostand 
presents  to  us  deal  only  with  the  sun- 
set of  that  period,  the  glories  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  epoch  are  suggested 
to  us;  we  do  not  see  the  things  them- 
selves, but  we  are  conscious  of  their 
spirit,  their  poetic  existence  and  es- 
sence. M.  Rostand  evokes  them,  not 
by  means  of  palpable  shapes,  but,  like 
a  wizard,  In  the  images  of  his  phrases 
and  the  sound  of  his  verse,  and  thus 
we  see  them  more  clearly  than  if  they 
had  been  presented  to  us  In  the  form  of 
elaborate  tableaux  and  spectacular 
battle-pieces. 

The  existence  of  Napoleon  II  was  in 
itself  a  tragic  fact  Yet  more  tragic  if, 
as  Mettemich  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  him,  he  had  "a  head  of  iron  and  a 


body  of  glass."  And  a  degree  more 
tragic  still  is  M.  Rostand's  creation  of 
a  prince  whose  frail  tenement  of  clay  is 
consumed  by  ambition  and  aspiration 
and  who  is  conscious  at  times  of  the 
vanity  of  his  aspiration  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  ambition.  Thus  tossed 
to  and  fro  from  ecstasy  to  despair,  he 
is  another  Hamlet  bom  not  to  avenge 
a  crime  committed  against  his  father, 
but  to  atone  for  his  father's  crimes. 
And  perhaps  the  most  poetical  moment 
of  the  play  is  that  in  which  the  Prince 
realized,  on  the  plain  of  Wagram,  that 
he  himself  is  the  atonement;  that  he 
is  a  white  wafer  of  sacrifice  offered  as 
an  expiation  for  so  many  oceans  of 
blood.  M.  Rostand  has  chosen  thlH 
theme,  pregnant  with  intense  pathos, 
as  his  principal  leit-moHi),  and  has 
brought  into  relief  the  pity  and  the  sad- 
ness of  it  by  weaving  round  it  music 
instinct  with  military  ardor  and  pa- 
triotic fire  and  "all  the  pride,  pomp, 
circumstance  of  glorious  war."  It  Is 
needless  at  this  time  in  the  day  to  re- 
late the  play  in  detail.  The  first  two  / 
acts  are  the  most  stirring  and  vigorous 
—full  of  rousing  speeches,  telling  lines, 
and  dramatic  scenes,  such  as  the 
Prince's  history  lesson,  when,  after  his 
professors  had  told  him  that  nothing  of 
importance  occurred  in  the  years 
1805-7,  in  burning  words  he  relates  to 
them  the  campaign  of  Austerl^z. 

In  the  third  act  there  is  a  charming  | 
scene  between  the  old  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  his  grandson;  it  closes  with 
an  intensely  dramatic  scene  where 
Mettemich,  wishing  to  work  on  the 
moral  weakness  of  the  Prince,  drags 
him,  unnerved  and  terrified,  to  the  look- 
ing-glass and  defies  him  to  trace  one 
lineament  of  Napoleon  in  his  delicate 
Hapsburg  countenance.  The  fourth  act 
is  an  interlude  which  might  be  cut 
without  loss.  The  close  of  the  fifth  act 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  conception  of 
the  whole  play;  in  it  we  see  Napoleon, 
after  the  failure  of  an  attempted  escape 
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to  France,  alone  on  the  battlefield  of 
Wagram,  pale  In  his  white  uniform  on 
the  great,  green,  moonlit  plain,  with  the 
body  of  the  faithful  soldier  of  the  Old 
Guard,  who  had  killed  himself  rather 
than  be  taken  by  the  Austria ns,  lying 
before  him.  Gradually,  in  the  sighing 
winds.  Napoleon  imagines  he  hears  the 
moan  of  the  soldiers  .who  once  strewed 
the  plain,  until  the  fancy  grows  into 
hallucination;  until  he  fancies  he  is 
surrounded  by  regiments  of  ghosts,  and 
that  he  hears  the  groans,  the  call  and 
the  clamor  of  phantom  armies  growing 
louder  and  louder  till  they  culminate 
in  the  cry  of  ''Tive  VEmpereur,  vive 
VEmpereur"  He  hears  the  tramping 
of  men  and  the  champing  and  neighing 
of  chargers,  and  the  music  of  the  band; 
he  thinks  "the  Grande  Arm^e"  has 
come  to  life,  and  rushes  joyfully  to 
meet  it;  the  vision  is  then  dispelled,  and 
the  irony  of  the  reality  is  made  plain 
to  him,  for  it  is  the  white  uniforms  of 
the  Austrian  regiment  (of  which  he  is 
colonel)  that' appear  in  the  plain.  The 
scene  is  almost  Shakespearean  In  its 
-effect  of  beauty  and  terror.  Finally, 
in  the  last  act,  we  siee  the  Roi  de  Rome 
dying  in  his  glided  cage  while  he  listens 
to  the  account  o(  the  pomp  of  his  bap- 
tism in  Paris,  which  is  read  out  to  him 
as  he  dies— he  who  as  a  child  "eut  pour 
hochet  la  couronne  de  Rome,**  is  now  an 
obscure  and  Insignificant  Hapsburg 
princeling,  dying,  forgotten  by  the 
world,  without  a  friend,  and  under  the 
eye  of  his  implacable  enemy.' 

The  play  has  already  been  accused  of 
Incoherence,  lengthiness  and  inequality; 
of  too  rapid  transitions,  and  of  a  clash- 
ing in  style  of  preciosity  and  brutality; 
of  affectation  and  noise.  It  has  been 
compared  unfavorably  with  "Cyrano," 
but  it  must  be  said  that  if  it  is  less  fin- 
ished and  coherent  than  the  former, 

Tbe  Speaker. 


less  compact  and  artistic,   it  is   also 
more  human,  it  has  more  epische  Breite, 
and  it  is  less  like  a  marionette  show. 
Fault  is  found  now,  as  it  was  before, 
with  the  form  of  M.  Rostand's  verses; 
they  are,  no  doubt,  better  heard  on  the 
stage  than  read  in  the  study,  and  this 
surely  shows  that  they  fulfil  their  con- 
ditions.   His  verses  are  not  the  verses, 
of  Racine,  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  of  Le- 
conte  de  Lisle  (Just  as  Mr.  Kipling's 
verses  are  not  the  verses  of  Milton, 
Keats  or  Tennyson);  but  they  have  a 
poetical  quality  and  a  poetical  value  of 
their    own;  and    while    their   clarion 
music  is  still  ringing     in    my  ears  I 
should  think  it  foolish  to  quarrel  with 
them,  and  to  criticise  them  in  a  captious 
spirit;  possibly  on  reading  "L'Aiglon" 
the  impression  produced  may  be  differ- 
ent For  the  present  still  under  the  spell 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  shouts  of  applause 
which  his  stirring  couplets  inspired  on 
the  memorable  first  night  of  the  per- 
formance, I  can  but  thank  the  author, 
who  brought  before  my  eyes,  with  the 
skilful    and  clamorous    music  of  his 
harps  and  his  horns,  his  trumpets  and 
fifes  and  drums,  the  vision  of  a  heroic 
epoch  and    the  shadows    of  Homeric 
battles— the  red  sun  and  the  cannon 
balls  shivering  the  ice  at  Austerlltz, 
the  Pope  crowning  another  Caesar  in 
Notre  Dame,  Moscow  in  flames  and  the 
Great  Army  scattered  on  the  steppes 
of  Russia,  and  the  lapping  of  the  in- 
visible tide  round  St  Helena.    I  also 
thank  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  for  her 
intelligence,  her  charm,  her  grace,  her 
power,  her  astounding  vitality  and  en- 
ergy; in  short  for  her  miraculous  gen- 
ius, which  seems  to  grow  richer  and 
riper,  even  as  her  personality  grows 
fresher  and  younger  with  the  advanc- 
ing years. 

M,B. 
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A  PRISONER  OF  HOPE. 

To  sH  and  iiratch  in  the  lonely  lionse 

Whence  others  hare  risen  and  gone  their  way— 
So  hush'd  and  still  that  the  wainscot  mouse 

Creeps  out  on  my  hearth  to  play; 
To  hear  the  hurrying  folk  go  <by, 

Thehr  echoing  feet  the  silence  fiU^ 
The  world  is  busy  enough,  but  I 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  sit  stlU! 

To  wail,  tho*  the  tide  runs  far  and  fast, 

To  share  the  story,  yet  turn  no  page. 
To  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  yanished  Past 

With  friends  of  a  bygone  age; 
The  living  about  me  come  and  go. 

But  these  have  done  with  earth's  toils  and  (tears. 
And  I  follow  with  faltering  step  and  slow. 

In  the  walce  of  the  tedious  years. 

A  broken  weapon  that's  flung  aside, 

A  worn-out  tool  for  which  none  need  care- 
Sometimes  I  fancy  I  must  have  died. 

And  that  only  a  ghost  sits  there! 
Yet  the  Dead  no  longer  can  feel  the  strain 

Of  the  nerveless  hand  and  the  powerless  limb. 
And  the  weariness  even  worse  than  pain 

That  comes  when  Life's  lamp  bums  dim! 

Often  I  thindc  the  hour  of  dawn. 

When  the  faint  light  gUmmeni  on  wall  and  floor. 
And  the  curtains  of  night  are  half  withdrawn. 

Is  the  worst  in  the  twenty-four! 
How  long  will  It  be  ere  the  tardy  gleam 

Of  sunset  flres  the  golden  west? 
It  is  less  hard  then  Just  to  watch  and  dream 

When  even  the  toilers  rest 

And  when  stars  come  out  o'er  the  twil^ht  sea 

There  falls  on  my  soul  a  peace  profound. 
As  I  think  of  a  Hand  that  once  set  free 

The  Spirits  in  Prison  bound; 
One  day  He  will  burst  these  bonds  of  mine— 

And  perchance  there  is  good  work  yet  undone 
He  is  keeping  for  me  in  His  Love  divine 

In  the  Land  beyond  the  Sun! 

Good  Words.  Chr\%i\an  Burke 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS- 


A  NEW  EARTH  IN  THE  OED  EARTH'S  ARMS.* 


I  have  made  the  discovery  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  Who  has 
not  felt  the  need  of  them?  Who  has 
not  said  to  himself,  "I  have  seen  this 
whole  thing  over  and  over  again.  This 
world,  which  is  'round  like  an  orange,' 
has,  like  an  orange,  now  been  effectual- 
ly squeeased.  Give  me  new  worlds,  not 
to  conquer,  but  to  live  in."  When  the 
Impulse  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to 
break  with  the  past,  to  begin  life  all 
over  again,  is  strong  upon  us,  we  look 
around  in  vain  for  "fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new"  in  which  to  begin  it 
How  put  a  new  soul  of  existence  into 
an  old  body  of  circumstances?  But  we 
are  no  longer  driven  to  this  dilemma. 
I  do  not  mind  making  public,  at  least 
to  all  those  choice  spirits  who  read  a 
certain  magazine,  the  chart  of  my 
newly-discovered  world. 

It  is  the  world  of  dawn.  "Oh,  that!" 
cries  my  young  friend,  scornfully,  and 
is  about  to  turn  away.  But  let  me  ask 
you,  in  confidence.  When  have  you  seen 
the  dawn,  the  whole  of  it,  from  silvery 
beginning  to  golden  end?  It  was  not 
long  ago  that  an  ingenuous  maid  asked 
me,  looking  up  from  her  favorite  poet, 
"/«  the  sunrise  so  much,  anyway?"  No, 
I  might  have  said;  not  if  you  burst  in 
on  it  rudely.  Jumping  out  of  bed,  or 
sleepily  fumbling  aside  a  curtain.  Ton 
only  get,  in  that  case,  the  flash  of  an 
angry  glare.  But  go  quietly  at  very 
daybreak,  steal  to  some  rock  or  hill, 

*  From  ''The  ProM  of  Edward  Rowland  SUL"  Copy- 
right, 1900,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.   Price,  fLtf. 


or  only  to  some  housetc^,  and  lie  In 
wait  for  its  delicate  first  footsteps  In 
the  eastern  sky.  You  must  stalk  your 
sunrise. 

How  often  do  we  hear  somebody  say, 
"I  had  to  get  up  early  this  morning, 
and  I  wondered  why  we  d<m*t  always 
do  it!"  But  the  chances  are  it  was  a 
very  inadequate  experience.  There 
was  some  invalid  to  be  tended,  or  some 
owl  train  to  be  caught  Taken  delib- 
erately, and  provided  for  beforehand 
by  a  full  night's  sleep,  the  wonder  why 
we  do  not  always  do  it  would  be  vast- 
ly increased.  Why  we  do  not,  how- 
ever, is  plain  enough.  It  is  because 
we  cannot  afford  to  bum  our  candle  at 
both  ends.  "Early  to  hed  and  early  to 
rise"  the  whole  prescription  reads.  It 
does  not  do  to  take  half  of  it  alone.  If 
we  are  to  see  the  morning  star  iHroper- 
ly,  the  evening  star  must  draw  on  our 
night-cap  with  its  own. 

The  dawn,  then,  is  protected  from  the 
throng  of  sacrilegious  sight-seers  by  a 
great  barrier.  That  barrier  is  the  difil- 
culty  of  going  to  bed.  Our  civilization 
has  become  a  gaslight  civilization.  We 
try  to  turn  night  into  day,  and  only 
succeed  in  turning  night  wrong  side 
out;  getting  the  harsh  and  wiry  side 
that  rasps  the  jaded  nerves,  in  place 
of  the  gentle  touches  of  "the  welcome, 
the  thrice  prayed  for,"  mantle  of  peace- 
ful dreams. 

It  is  diverting,  to  say  the  least,  to 
take  now  and  then  a  point  of  view 
outside  of  all  our  most  cherished  cus- 
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toms,  even  those  that  seem  to  us  most 
"natural,"  because  our  patient  natures 
have  been  so  completely  twisted  into 
them,  as  the  Jar  to  the  jar-bred  Chinese 
dwarf.  Casting  such  a  glance  from 
outside  at  our  gaslight  habits,  we  sud- 
denly see  something  absurd  in  them. 
Standing  in  a  crowded  and  brilliantly- 
glaring  room,  half  deafened  by  the 
horrible  discord  of  a  hundred  Jabber- 
ing tongues,  we  find  it  a  relfc  of  bar- 
barism. We  see  the  dancing  rings  of 
savages,  yelling  and  beating  tom-toms 
around  a  blazing  Are.  How  much  bet- 
ter off  all  these  people  would  be,  we 
think  (supposing  the  din  and  confusion 
permit  us  to  hear  ourselves  think),  if 
they  were  all  comfortalbly  in  bed,  pre- 
paring their  nervous  machinery  for  a 
Bane  and  energetic  to-morrow!  For 
my  part,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  go 
back  and  cut  away  from  my  life  all 
that  ever  occurred  in  it  beyond  early 
bedtime,  as  a  cook  goes  round  a  pie- 
plate  and  shears  off  the  out-lying 
dough.  Mere  ragged  and  formless 
ehreds  of  existence,  those  gaslight  hours 
have  been,  containing,  on  the  whole, 
far  more  evil  than  good;  far  more 
yawns,  and  the  dreadful  pangs  of 
yawns  suppressed,  than  refreshing  eye- 
beams  and  voices. 

Then  there  is  another  thing;  could  not 
the  act  of  going  to  bed  be  made,  from 
childhood  up,  a  less  depressing  opera- 
tion? The  one  daily  torture  of  my  own 
otherwise  kindly^handled  childhood 
was  the  going  to  bed  in  the  dark.  I 
hated  the  dark,  and  have  always  hated 
it  Why  could  not  some  softly-shaded 
light  have  been  left  for  me  to  go  to 
sleep  by,  and  then  withdrawn,  instead 
of  crushing  down  on  my  wide-awake 
eyes  that  horrible  club  of  blackness? 
Or  how  much  better  to  have  "cuddled 
doon"  in  the  still  faintly-glimmering 
twilight,  and  let  the  slowly-coming 
starlight  draw  the  child  to  sleepiness, 
and  softly  "kiss  his  eyelids  down!" 

And  why  must  one  assume  a  garb  for 


the  night  that  even  the  child  feels  to 
fbe  ridiculously  unsuitable?  To  take  off 
one's  warm  and  comfortably-fitting 
garments,  and  barely  cover  the  shrink- 
ing pudency  of  the  limbs  with  some 
brief  apology  of  flapping  inadequate- 
ness— it  is  an  insult  to  the  Angel  of 
Sleep.  They  do  this  better,  I  am  told. 
In  Japan.  There  the  man  has  a  night> 
suit  of  entire  and  comely  garments. 
He  does  not  unclothe  and  then  half- 
dothe  himself,  and  sneak  in  mortified 
helplessness  underneath  a  weight  of 
vein-compressing  sheets  and  blankets 
and  uncomfortable  "comfortables," 
squeezing  him  out  as  if  he  had  covered 
himself  with  the  cellar  door.  He  lies 
down  in  his  complete  warm  suit,  and 
throws  over  him  some  light  affair  of 
gossamer  silk.  It  only  needs  the  sud- 
den cry  of  "fire"  in  the  house  to  make 
us  realize  the  preposterous  condition 
we  are  every  one  of  us  in. 

The  time  of  going  to  bed  ought,  in 
some  ways,  to  be  made  the  pleasantest, 
and  most  decorous,  and  most  dignified* 
even— if  you  like— the  most  picturesque 
and,  certainly,  the  most  comfortable 
hour  of  the  whole  twenty-four.  Then 
it  would  need  no  polite  euphemism  of 
"retiring"  to  veil  its  horrors.  Then  the 
child  would  no  longer  hold  back  from 
it,  as  if  he  were  being  thrust  into  a 
hideous  cave  of  darkness,  to  be  seized 
by  all  the  nightmares  of  Dreamdom. 

And,  then,  best  of  all,  we  should  be 
ready  to  rise  at  the  whistle  of  the  first 
chirping  bird— perfectly  rested,  thor- 
oughly refreshed,  with  the  brain  vocal 
only  with  light  echoes  of  the  whole- 
some day  before,  instead  of  still  Jang- 
ling with  the  cultured  rumpps  of  a 
"social  evening,"  or  an  "evening  of 
amusement,"  or  the  uncanny  fevered 
visions  which  are  only  such  evenings 
gone  to  seed.  We  should  see  the  heav- 
ens at  their  purest,  on  earth  peace, 
the  big,  white  stars  at  their  best,  un- 
confused  by  the  haze  of  the  smaller 
stars  and  the  star-dust,   and  shining 
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alone  In  the  faintly-illumined  sky.  We 
should  know  how  our  earth  and  its 
robe  of  ambient  air  appear  to  other 
planets— a  morning  star  to  the  morning 
stars.  For  the  whole  east,  as  it  pales 
the  planets  in  its  growing  light,  is  itself 
of  pure  and  starry  brightness.  But  if 
I  am  going  to  write  of  the  dawn,  I  may 
as  well  do  It  in  Terse  and  have  done 
with  it:— 


Making  green  paths  in  the  gray 
Of  the  dew  that's  brushed  away. 

Would  some  depth  of  holy  night, 
Sacred  with  its  starry  light, 
Over  all  my  breast  might  roll. 
Bringing  dawn  unto  my  soul, 
That  its  consecrated  dew 
Might  refresh  and  make  me  new! 
Then  that  thou  and  I  might  pace 
Some  far  planet,  poised  in  space, 


AT    EAJUiY    DAWN. 

Walk  who  will  at  deep  of  noon, 
Or  stroll  fantastic  in  the  moon; 
\  would  take  the  morning  earth. 
New  as  at  creation's  birth, 
Air  unbreathed,  and  grass  untrod; 
Where  I  cross  the  dawn-lit  sod, 


Fresh  as  children  innocent. 
In  each  other's  love  content! 
There  our  feet  should  recommence. 
Lightened  of  experience. 
Morning  ways  on  dewy  slope, 
Winged  with  wonder  and  with  hope; 
All  the  things  we've  thought,  or  done. 
Or  felt  before,  forgot— save  one! 


A  COMPANION  OF  THIEVES. 


I  had  no  money  at  all;  not  a  single, 
solitary  shilling— my  obliging  friends, 
when  they  put  their  purse  into  my 
pocket  as  a  proof  of  alleged  rdbbery, 
abstracted  my  own— which,  no  doubt, 
the  worthy  Professor  of  Sacred  Theol- 
ogy had  in  his  pocket  while  he  was  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  attack  to 
the  Oonstable. 

The  turnkey,  while  he  grumbled 
about  waste  of  time— a  prisoner  ought 
to  say  at  once  if  he  had  no  money;  offi- 
cers of  the  Prison  were  not  paid  to  tell 
stories  to  every  ragged,  filthy  footpad; 
the  common  side  was  as  good  as  any 
other  on  the  way  to  Tyburn;  what 
could  a  ragamuffin,  covered  with  blood 
and  filth,  expect?— picked  out  a  pair  of 
irons;  they  were  the  rustiest  and  heavi- 
est that  he  could  find.  As  he  ham- 
mered them  on  he  said  that  for  half 
a  crown  he  would  drive  the  rivet  into 


*  From  The  Orange  Olrl.    B7  Sir  Walter  Betant. 
Copyright*  18M,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   Price,  01.50 


my  heel,  only  that  he  would  rob  his 
friend.  Jack  Ketch,  of  the  pleasure  of 
turning  off  a  poor,  whining  devil,  who 
came  into  Newgate  without  a  copper. 

"Damme!"  he  cried,  as  he  finished  his 
work,  "if  I  believe  you  ever  tried  to 
rob  any  one!" 

"I  did  not,"  I  replied.  At  which  he 
laughed,  recovering  his  good  temper, 
and  opening  a  door  shoved  me  through 
and  shut  it  behind  me. 

The  common  side  of  Newgate  is  a 
place  which,  though  I  was  in  it  no  more 
than  two  hours  or  so,  remains  fixed  in 
my  memory,  and  will  stay  there  as 
long  as  life  remains.  The  yard  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  a  company 
of  the  vilest,  the  filthiest,  and  the  most 
shameless  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
They  were  pickpockets,  footpads,  shop- 
lifters, robbers  of  every  kind;  they 
were  in  rags;  they  were  unwashed  and 
unshaven;  some  of  them  were  drunk; 
some  of  them  were  emaciated  by  in- 
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sufficient  food— a  penny  loaf  a  day  was 
doled  out  to  those  who  had  no  money 
and  no  friends.  That  was,  actually, 
all  the  poor  wretches  had  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together;  the  place  was 
crowded,  not  only  with  the  prisoners, 
but  with  their  friends  and  relations  of 
both  sexes;  the  noise,  the  cursings,  the 
ribald  laugh,  the  drunken  song,  the 
fighting  and  quarrelling  can  never  be 
imagined.  And  in  the  narrow  space  of 
the  yard,  which  is  so  like  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  well,  there  is  no  air  moving,  so 
that  the  stench  is  enough,  at  first,  to 
make  a  horse  sick. 

I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  but  a  sty 
too  narrow  for  the  swine  that  crowded 
it;  so  full  of  unclean  beasts  was  it,  so 
full  of  noise  and  pushing  and  quarrel- 
ling; so  full  of  passions.  Jealousies  and 
suspicions  ungoverned,  was  it  Or  I 
would  liken  it  to  a  cluunber  in  h^, 
where  the  sharp  agony  of  physical  suf- 
fering is,  for  a  while,  changed  for  the 
equal  pains  of  such  companionship  and 
discourse  as  those  of  the  common  side. 
I  stood  near  the  door  as  the  turnkey 
had  pushed  me  in,  staring  stupidly 
about  Some  sat  on  the  stone  bench 
with  tobacco-pipes  and  pots  of  beer; 
some  played  cards  on  the  bench;  some 
walked  about  There  were  women 
visitors,  but  not  one  whose  face  showed 
shame  or  sorrow.  To  such  people  as 
these  Newgate  is  like  an  occasional  at- 
tack of  sickness;  a  whipping  is  but  one 
symptom  of  the  disease;  hanging  is 
only  the  natural,  common  and  inevita- 
ble end  when  the  disease  is  incurable. 
Just  as  death  in  his  bed  happens  to  a 
man  with  a  fever. 

While  I  looked  about  me  a  man 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd. 

"Oamlsh!"  he  cried,  holding  out  his 
hand.  Then  they  all  crowded  round, 
crying,  "Garnish!  garnish!" 

I  held  up  my  hands;  I  assured  them 
that  I  was  penniless.  The  man  who  had 
first  spoken  waved  back  the  others 
with  his  hand. 


"Friend,"  said  he,  "If  you  have  no 
money,  off  with  your  coat" 

Then  I  know  not  what  happened, 
because  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  fit  When  I  recovered  I  was 
lying  along  the  stone  bench.  My  coat 
was  gone;  my  waistcoat  was  gone;  my 
shirt  was  in  rags,  my  shoes— on  which 
were  silver  buckles— were  gone;  and 
my  stockings,  which  were  of  black  silk. 
My  head  was 'in  a  woman's  lap. 

"Well  done,"  she  said;  "I  thought 
you'd  come  round.  'Twas  the  touch- 
ing of  the  wound  on  your  head.  Brutes 
and  beasts  you  are,  all  of  you!  aU  of 
you!  One  comfort  is,  you'll  all  be 
hanged,  and  that  very  soon.  It'll  be  a 
happy  world  without  you." 

"Ck>me,  Nan,"  one  of  the  men  said, 
"you  know  if  s  the  rule.  If  a  gentle- 
man won't  pay  his  garnish  he  must 
give  up  his  coat" 

"Give  up  his  coat!  You've  stripped 
him  to  the  skin.  And  him  with  an  open 
wound  in  his  head  bleeding  again  like 
a  pig." 

The  people  melted  away;  they  offered 
no  further  apology;  but  the  coat  and 
the  rest  of  the  things  were  not  re- 
turned. 

My  good  Samaritan,  to  Judge  by  h^ 
dress  and  appearance,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  of  common  women— the 
wife  or  the  mistress  of  a  gaol-bhrd,  the 
companion  of  thieves,  the  accomplice 
of  villains.  Yet  there  was  left  in  her 
still,  whatever  the  habit  of  her  life, 
this  touch  of  human  kindness  that 
made  her  come  to  the  assistance  of  a 
helpless  stranger.  No  Christian  could 
have  done  more.  "Forasmuch,"  said 
Christ  "as  you  did  it  unto  one  of  these 
you  did  it  unto  Me."  When  I  read 
these  words  I  think  of  this  poor  wom- 
an, and  I  pray  for  her. 

"Lie  stUl  a  minute,"  she  said,  "I  will 
staunch  the  bleeding  with  a  little  gin;" 
she  pulled  out  a  flat  bottle.  "It  is  good 
gin.  I  will  pour  a  little  on  the  wound. 
That  can't  hurt— so."    But  it  did  hurt 
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•*Now,  my  pretty  gentleman,  for  yon 
are  a  gentleman,  though  maybe  only  a 
gentleman  rider  and  wonndlly  In  want 
of  a  wash.  Take  a  sip  to/r  yourself; 
don't  "be  afraid.  Take  a  long  sip.  I 
brought  it  here  for  my  man,  but  he^s 
dead.  He  died  in  the  night,  after  a 
fight  in  the  yard  here.  He  got  a  knife 
between  his  ribs."  She  spoke  of  this 
occurrence  as  if  such  a  conclusion  to 
a  fight  was  quite  in  the  common  way. 
"Look  here,  sir,  you've  no  business  in 
this  place.  Haven't  you  got  any 
friends  to  pay  for  the  Master's  side? 
Now,  you're  easier;  the  bleeding  has 
stopped.  Oan  you  stand,  do  you  think?' 

I  made  a  shift  to  get  to  my  feet, 
shivering  in  the  cold  damp  of  the  No- 
vember air.  She  had  a  bundle  lying 
on  the  bench. 

"'Tis  my  man's  clothes,"  she  said. 
"Take  his  coat  and  shoes.  You  must 
Else  with  nothing  but  the  boards  to 
sleep  upcm  you'll  be  starved  to  death. 
Now  I  must  go  and  tell  his  friends  that 
my  man  is  dead.  Well— he  won't  be 
(hanged.  I  never  did  like  to  think  that  I 
should  be  the  widow  of  a  Tyburn  bird." 

She  put  on  me  the  warm  thick  coat 
that  had  been  her  hu&A>and's;  she  put 
on  his  shoes.  I  was  still  stupid  and 
dull  of  understanding.  But  I  tried  to 
thank  her. 


Some  weeks  afterwards,  when  I  was 
at  iMigth  released,  I  ventured  back 
into  the  prison  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
name  and  the  residence  of  the  woman— 
Samaritan,  if  ever  there  was  one.  The 
turnkeys  could  tell  me  nothing.  The 
gaol  was  full  of  women,  they  said.  My 
friend  was  named  Nan.  They  were  all 
Nans.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  prisoner 
who  died  in  the  place.  They  were  al- 
ways dying  on  the  common  side.  That 
was  nothing.  They  all  knew  each 
other  by  name;  but  it  was  six  weeks 
ago;  prisoners  change  every*  day;  they 
are  brought  in;  they  are  sent  out  to  be 
hanged,  pilloried,  whipped,  or  trans- 
ported. In  a  word,  they  knew  nothing, 
and  would  not  take  the  time  to  inquire. 
What  did  it  matter  to  these  men,  made 
callous  by  intimacy  with  suffering,  that 
a  woman  of  the  lower  kind  had  done  a 
kind  and  charitable  action?  Never- 
theless, we  have  Ohrist's  own  assur- 
ance—His words— His  promise.  The 
woman's  action  will  'be  remembered  on 
the  day  when  her  sins  shall  be  passed 
before  a  merciful  Judge.  Her  sins! 
Alas!  she  was  what  she  was  brought 
up  to  be;  her  sins  lie  upon  the  head 
of  those  who  suffer  her,  cmd  those  like 
her,  to  grow  up  without  religion,  or 
virtue,  or  example,  or  admonition. 


THE  GRATITUDE  OF  BONAPARTE.* 


The  Consul  was  standing  opposite 
the  door  in  front  of  a  great  marble 
fireplace,  in  which  a  fire  burned  bright- 
ly. Letting  his  large,  clear  eyes  rest 
on  me  for  a  moment  with  a  piercing 
gaze,  he  asked,  abruptly: 


*  From  The  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  Ceolle  de 
Courtot.  Compiled  b7  Horltz  tou  Kaiseuberg. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Jessie  Haynes. 
Henry  Holt  A  Co. 

Livure  AGK.       VOL.  Yii.       365 


''Eh  hien,  what  have  you  come 
about?" 

I  knew  that  the  Consul  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  very  polite  to  ladles  who 
expressed  themselves  at  any  length, 
and  had  heard,  besides,  that  he  some- 
times put  the  most  grossly-Impertinent 
questions,  so  that,  despite  the  granting 
of  their  petition,  they  often  left  the 
Consul's  room  in  high  and  Justifiable 
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dtidgeon.  Remembering  Talleyrand's 
advice,  I  therefore  gathered  up  all  my 
courage  and  simply  replied: 

"The  restitution  of  my  family  prop- 
erty." 

The  great  man  seemed  decidedly  ta- 
ken aback  by  this  laconic  answer.  He 
threw  up  his  head  with  a  quite  pecu- 
liar movement,  turning  it  a  little  aside, 
so  ^at  I  saw  his  face  almost  in  pro- 
file. 'He  frowned  and  stuck  out  his 
underlip. 

"Of  a  truth,  madame,  I  cannot  com- 
plain that  you  are  too  prolix— but," 
and  he  raised  his  voice  to  an  angry 
pitch,  "why  are  you  staring  at  me  so 
strangely?  I  would  have  you  remem- 
ber, madame,  that  I  am  the  head  of  the 
State,  and,  as  such,  demand  to  be 
treated  with  proper  respect" 

But  his  tone  of  angry  annoyance  had 
no  terrors  for  me  now. 

As  he  threw  up  his  head  and  frowned 
and  stuck  out  his  underlip,  the  scales 
seemed  to  fall  from  my  eyes,  the  veil 
woven  by  the  busy  years  was  rent 
asunder,  and  I  suddenly  knew  where 
and  when  this  man  had  played  a  part 
in  my  former  life. 

I  came  a  little  closer  to  the  All-Pow- 
erful  Consul,  who  was  kicking  his 
foot  impatiently  against  the  fender, 
awaiting  some  reply  from  me,  and, 
touching  his  arm,  I  said,  with  a  smile: 

"Monsieur  le  Ck>nsul,  will  you  permit 
me  to  tell  you  a  little  story?* 

Oh,  you  should  have  seen  his  face, 
dearest!  I  am  sure  he  must  have 
thought  I  was  quite  mad  for  daring  to 
lay  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  also  be- 
cause his  harsh  manner  only  called 
forth  a  smile  from  me. 

••Out  with  it,  then!"  he  thundered, 
stepping  back  from  me,  "but  waste  as 
few  words  as  possible  over  it,  if  you 
please."  And  once  more  he  fixed  me 
with  a  searching  look,  obviously  uncer- 
tain if  I  were  in  my  right  mind. 

So  I  began  in  a  low  voice  (I  never 
told  you  this  story,  dearest  Annaliebe): 


"It  wan  on  cm  evening  in  July,  in  the 
year  178ft,  and  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Made- 
moiselle Laure  Permon,  the  daughter 
of  the  Finance  Minister  Charles  Per- 
mon and  the  Princess  Comm6ene  of 
Corsicli,  who  had  a  beautiful  villa  near 
Brieniie  in  the  Champagne.  I  had  wcm- 
dered  away  by  myself  into  the  fields 
to  pluck  flowers  and  was  so  aft>sorbed 
in  my  occupation  Ihat  I  never  noticed  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  grazing  close  by. 
I  was  nearly  seventeen,  but  a  severe 
illness  in  my  childhood  had  left  me 
small  and  weakly  for  my  age—" 

"If  you  intend  giving  me  an  account 
of  your  life's  history,  madame,"  the 
Consul  broke  in,  roughly,  "I  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  I  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  listen  to  It^ 

"Pardon  me.  Monsieur  le  Consul,"  I 
returned,  "I  am  coming  now  to  the 
point  of  my  story.  I  had  gathered  a 
large  nosegay,"  I  went  on.  "when  I 
suddenly  heard  an  infuriated  bellow 
behind  me,  and,  turning  round,  saw,  to 
my  horror,  that  an  enormous  black 
bull,  irritated,  perhaps,  by  my  red 
parasol,  was  bearing  down  upon  me 
with  blazing  eyes  and  lowered  horns. 

"I  gave  one  piercing  shriek  of  terror, 
dropped  my  flowers  and  fled,  as  fast 
as  my  feet  would  carry  me,  towards 
the  high  road.  But  the  bull  rushed 
after  me;  I  could  hear  his  snorting 
breath.  'Help!  Help!'  I  screamed  as 
loud  as  I  was  able.  A  voice  answered, 
and  the  next  moment  a  pale-faced  boy, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Brienne  cadets, 
came  running  towards  me.  He  waved 
his  sword  and  rushed  at  the  bull 
from  the  side,  trying  to  divert  its  at- 
tention to  himself.  But  I  entirely  frus- 
trated the  boy's  plan  by  flying  to  him 
for  protection.  He  called  out  some- 
thing to  me,  but  I  was  too  frightened 
to  understand,  and,  in  any  case,  it  was 
too  late  now.  The  bull  reached  me, 
felled  me  to  the  ground,  and  I  lost  con- 
sciousness. When  I  opened  my  eyes 
my  preserver  was  supporting  me  with 
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his  arm,  while  w^th  the  other  hand  he 
wiped  away  the  blood  that  was 
trickling  from  a  wound  In  his  cheek. 
But  the  hull  was  staggering  blindly 
about  the  fi^ld,  the  courageous  boy 
haying  managed,  at  the  last  moment, 
to  pierce  the  brute's  eye  with  his 
sword. 

"I  began  to  falter  out  some  words 
of  heartfelt  thanks,  and  tried  to  seize 
my  preserver's  hand,  but  he  checked 
me  with  an  authoritatlTe  gesture,  and 
said,  sternly: 

"  'It  Is  extremely  silly  of  girls  to  run 
alH>ut  alone  in  fields  where  there  are 
herds  of  cattle— remember  that  another 
time.'  He  nodded  curtly,  and,  without 
troubling  himself  further  about  me,  ran 
off  In  the  direction  of  the  College. 

"Maybe  you  knew  that  boy.  Monsieur 
le  Consul?'  I  asked,  gently. 

There  was  a  curious  light  in  his  dark 
eyes  as  if  he  were  gazing  into  his  long-, 
forgotten  happy  youth;  but  as  he 
caught  my  expectant  look  fixed  upon 
him,  he  frowned  and  answered,  coldly: 
**No,  I  cannot  say  I  remember."  • 

Will  you  believe  me,  Annaliebe,  that 
I  had  nothing  In  my  heart  but  kindness 
for  this  man?  He  had  saved  my  young 
life— himself  hardly  more  than  a  child 
—at  the  risk  of  his  own.  I  remembered 
no  longer  his  fame,  his  exalted  posi- 
tion; I  only  saw  the  little  pale  cadet 
who  had  rescued  me  from  deadly  peril. 
I  was  deeply  moved,  but,  controlling 
my  emotion  as  best  I  could,  I  mur- 
mured: 

"Monsieur  le  Consul,  may  I  venture 
on  one  more  recollection  of  my  youth?' 
He  said  nothing,  but  nodded  his  head 
musingly. 

"About  a  year  after  the  Incident  I 
have  Just  related."  I  resumed.  "I  was 
once  more  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bri- 
enne,  at  the  country  house  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  Mootesson,  a  friend  of  my 
mother's. 

"This  lady  proposed,  one  day,  to  take 
me  to  thA  Military  College  at  Brienne; 


having  received  tickets  for  the  annual 
examination  of  the  cadets.  It  was  the 
custom  from  time  Immemorial  that  the 
scholars  who  gained  prizes  should  be 
crowned  by  the  ladles,  to  which  end 
the  guests— this  time  the  Marquise 
among  the  number-always  brought 
wreaths  with  them. 

"I  was  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
this  ceremony,  for  I  had  never  forgotr 
ten  my  youthful  preserver,  and  hoped 
I  might  now  see  him  again.  I  had 
never  even  told  my  parents  of  my  nar- 
row escape,  but  had  raised  an  altar, 
of  gratitude  in  my  heart  to  the  boy— 
whose  very  name  was  unknown  to  me. 
What  added  zest  to  my  antidpatlona 
was  the  thought  that  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  recognize  me,  seeing  that  in 
this  year  I  had  grown  out  of  the  weak- 
ness of  my  childhood,  and  become  tall 
and  strong— a  very  different  creature 
from  the  deUcate  little  girl  of  the  year 
before.  So,  with  a  beating  heart,  I 
took  the  wreath  from  the  servant  who 
was  carrying  it,  and  secretly  hoped  I 
might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  give  it  to  my  youthful  hero.  The 
wreath  was  a  large  and  beautiful  one, 
composed  entirely  of  laurel  leaves:' 

I  had  got  so  far  in  my  story  when  I 
was  suddenly  Interrupted  by  a  strange 
sound—half  sigh,  half  exclamation  of 
Joy— and  the  next  moment  the  Consul 
had  sprung  forward  and  clasped  both 
my  hands  in  his.  Overwhelming  emo- 
tion shone  in  his  daric  eyes,  and  trem- 
bled in  his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

"So  you  were  that  sweet,  kind  girl, 
mademoiselle?  Oh,  ask  what  you  will 
of  me,  I  promise  you  beforehand  to 
grant  it— no  matter  what  it  is.  Will 
you  accept  a  pension— a  post  of  any 
kind?  You  shall  have  your  property 
back— I  am  more  than  overjoyed  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you!" 

You  may  imagine,  my  Annaliebe, 
how  startled  and  amazed  I  was  at  this 
sudden  outburst,  this  rapture  of  kind- 
ness, from  the  man  who,  but  a  moment 
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before,  had  shown  himself  so  stem  and 
nnapproacha(ble!  I  had  no  answer 
ready.  All  I  conld  do  was  to  falter 
withonC  reflection: 

"Oh.  9We,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this  gratituder' 

"What,  this  too!"  broke  in  Bonaparte, 
in  a  tone  of  measureless  excitement. 
"The  royal  title— for  the  first  time— 
from  your  lips,  my  dear,  infallible, 
little  prophetess!  And,  once  more, 
your  words  will  come  true."  he  contin- 
ued, with  the  strange,  far-away  look  of 
A  seer.  "Yes,  I  shall  one  day  wear  the 
crown  and  clasp  the  royal  mantle  round 
my  shoulders— now  I  know  it  for  cer- 
tain. You  set  that  laurel  wreath  on 
my  young  head  in  the  faroff  days  at 
Brienne— the  laurel  crown  that  was  to 
be  followed  by  so  many  others.  You 
whispered  to  me  then  'May  it  bring 
you  good  luck!'  and  truly  it  did,  as  you 
very  well  know.  I  am  a  fatalist,  made- 
moiselle, and  since  you  liave  f  (wetold  it 
to  me,  I  feel  the  Grown  of  France  upon 
my  brow.  I  9ee  the  Sceptre  of  the  great 
Realm  already  in  my  hand!  How  can 
I  ever  thank  you  enough? 

"But  first,   the   restitution   of   your 
property—"    He  seated  himself  at  the 


great  writing  table,  wrote  a  few  hur- 
ried lines,  rang  the  bell,  called  to  the 
Ohamberlain,  who  entered  at  the  sum- 
mcms— "Bourrienne." 

I  assure  you,  Annaliebe,  I  felt  so 
dased  and  bewildered  by  the  rapid 
and  extrac^dinary  change  in  the  Ck>n« 
sul's  manner,  as  well  as  by  his  evi- 
dences of  amasing  superstition,  ob- 
viously uttered  in  entire  good  faith, 
that  I  sank  into  a  chair,  and,  covering 
my  eyes  with  my  hand,  endeavored  to 
collect  my  scattered  senses. 

Very  soon  the  door  <^;>ened,  and  Bour- 
rienne,  the  Ck>nsul*s  private  secretary, 
entered. 

"Take  this  paper  to  the  Minister  Beg- 
nier."  said  Bonaparte,  "and  tell  him  to 
arrange  at  once  for  the  restitution  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Ck>urtot*s  property." 

When  the  secretary  had  left  the 
room,  Bonaparte  turned  to  me.  and, 
holding  out  both  his  hands,  with  a 
beaming  face,  said: 

"Now,  was  that  right— will  you  con- 
sider this  as  the  first  fruits  of  my  grati- 
tude?" 

I  could  only  bow  my  head  and  stam- 
mer a  few  confused  words  of  thanks. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Madame  Sarah  Grand's  forthcoming  novel  will  be  "Love  Among  the  Ar- 
novel,  now  nearly  completed,  is  to  be  tists."  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
entltied  "Babs  the  Impossible."  Mr.  Shaw's  cleverest  stories. 


A  memorial  to  John  Buskin  is  to  be 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
Dean  has  already  selected  a  site  for  it 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
announce  that  they  are  about  to  bring 
out  new  editions  of  the  earlier  works 
of  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  which  were  not 
copyrighted  in  this  country.    The  first 


The  Appletons  have  published  a  new 
ediUon  of  "Diana  Tempest,"  by  Mary 
Oholmondeley,  author  of  "Bed  Pot- 
tage." 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  in  press 
a  volume  called  "A  Country  Without 
Strikes,"  in  which  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd 
gives  an  account  of  the  workings  of 
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tiie    Compulsory  Arbitration  Law    In 
New  Zealand. 

The  Austrian  novelist  and  poet,  Dr. 
August  Silberstein,  died  recently  at 
Vienna,  at  the  age  of  seyenty-three. 

Two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Miss 
Johnston's  'To  Have  cmd  To  Hold" 
have  already  been  sold  and  the  bM^  is 
still  in  most  actiTe  demand,  according 
to  title  reports  of  83  out  of  34  bM^- 
sellers  in  various  cities,  in  The  Book- 
man. 

Apprehensions  are  said  to  have  been 
felt  Vn  England  regarding  Mr.  Steven- 
son's grave,  since  it  has  been  known 
that  Samoa  was  to  become  German 
territory,  but  they  are  not  shared  by 
Mrs.  Stevenscm,  who  has  made  it  clear 
that  she  will  permit  no  disturbance  of 
her  husband's  remains. 

Up  to  the  present  time  St  Petersburg 
has  had  no  evening  papers,  but  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  war  in  South  Africa 
has  been  so  great  aa  to  Induce  the 
Sswet,  a  widely-read  paper,  to  publish 
an  evening  supplement  of  a  single 
page,  containing  the  latest  war  news. 

Among  the  spring  announcements  of 
Littie,  Brown  &  Co.  are  **The  Colom- 
bian and  Venezu^an  Republics,"  by 
William  L.  Scruggs,  late  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  Cc^ombia  and 
Venezuela;  "A  Dream  of  a  Throne:  a 
story  of  a  Mexican  Revolt,"  by  Charles 
F.  Embree;  and  ''Curita,  Countess  of 
AlbomoK,"  a  novel  of  Madrid  society, 
translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Luis 
Coloma. 

A  privately  printed  book,  concerning 
the  Athenaeum  Club  at  London,  tells 
the  story  of  the  reconciliation  between 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  which  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  Athenaeum's 
staircase.    Dickens  iMUised   Thackeray 


without  speaking,  but  Thackeray  f<^- 
lowed  him  and  insisted  on  shaking 
hands,  saying  that  he  could  not  bear 
that  there  should  any  longer  be  ill* 
feeling  between  them. 

Messrs.  L.  C.  Paige  &  Co.  announce 
their  purpose  to  publish  at  once  in  their 
"Court  Memoir  Series"  twelve  new 
volumes,  thus  completing  the  set  of 
twenty  volumes,  of  which  eight  were 
published  last  year.  Of  the  new  vol- 
umes, the  "Memoirs  of  Empress  Jose- 
phine" will  fill  three,  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  of  the  Court  of  St  Cloud, 
of  the  Courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  of  the  Court  of  Barlln  two  each, 
and  those  of  Catharine  II  of  Russia 
one  volume. 

The  editor  of  the  Literary  Year  Book^ 
for  1900  asked  a  number  of  critics  to 
select  the  bocA  published  laat  year 
which  particularly  appealed  to  them. 
Some  of  the  selections  were  sa  follows: 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang:  "Some  Exper- 
iences of  an  Irish  R.M." 

Mr.  W.  E,  Henley:  Bunyan's  "Life 
and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman." 

/Mr.  Quiller-Couch:  Stevenson's  "Let- 
ters." 

Mr.  George  W.  E.  RusseU:  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell's  "Life  of  Wellington." 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs:  Spencer  and  Gll- 
len's  "Native  Tribes  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia"; Prof.  Ward's  "Naturalism 
and  Agnosticism." 

Mr.  Bernard  Capes:  "Autobiography  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant" 

Canon  Benham:  Edward  N.  West- 
cott's  "David  Harum." 

The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Jennette  Lee's 
graphic  story,  "Kate  WetherlU."  which 
the  Century  Co.  publishes,  is  a  strong- 
willed  woman  who,  for  nineteen  years, 
has  lived  a  life  of  wretchedness  with 
the  husband  whom  her  crude  girlish 
fancy  chose.  Her  own  latent  ambitions 
and  cravings  have  developed,  and  Dave 
WetherlU  is  wholly  unable  to  compre- 
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bend  them.  Her  desperation,  her  strag- 
gle of  conscience,  her  resolution  to  free 
at  least  her  sonl  and  maintain  a  peace 
of  mind  that  shall  make  her  home  bet- 
ter, with  the  tragedy  resulting  from 
the  coming  into  the  household  of  a 
young,  inexperienced,  and  easily-influ- 
enced girl,  who  is  the  village  teacher^ 
all  this,  even  to  the  end,  makes  an  ap- 
pealing and,  at  times,  an  intensely 
stirring  tale. 

A  little  tale  of  the  fairy-story  order, 
embodying  wise  and  helpful  les- 
sons for  young  readers,  is  Ruth  Lew- 
Inson's  "The  Reward  of  Prince  Cheer- 
fulness," which  William  R.  Jenkins 
publishes.  A  good  king  and  queen,  a 
lovely  lost  princess,  a  fearful  Dragon 
Temper,  and  a  cool-headed  hero  make 
it  decidedly  attractive  to  children. 

A  book  of  remarkable  fascination  is 
"The  Prose  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill." 
which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck>.  pub- 
lish. It  not  only  possesses  those  sym- 
pathetic, nature-loving  qualities,  so 
deeply  felt  in  all  Sill's  verse,  but  looks 
out  on  life  in  a  broad,  sane,  high-mind- 
ed way,  and  has  a  clear,  distinct  point 
of  view,  a  kindliness  and  charm  that 
in  itself  is  stimulating.  The  reader  is 
inclined  to  appropriate  one  of  the  wri- 
ter's own  delicately-applied  quotations, 
from  the  essay  on  "Principles  of  Criti- 
cism." and  call  this  a  book  to  make 
people  "wiser,  better  and  happier." 
Many  of  these  sketches  appeared  origi- 
nally in  the  Contributor's  Club  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

I 
A  story  of  modern  Italian  life,  "The 

Waters  of  Bdera,"  by  Ouida,  deals  con- 
vincingly with  the  question  of  govern- 
ment indifference  to  the  rights  of  the 
poor.  The  plot  hinges  upon  a  plan  to 
turn  from  Its  river-»bed  the  water  of  the 
Edera,  a  scheme  which  would  enrich 
a  business  company  in  league  with 
politicians,  but  practically  be  the  ruin 


of  the  peasants  who,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  had  found  their  living  al(mg  its 
banks.  The  resistance  of  a  young  peas- 
ant leader,  Adone  Alba,  the  part  played 
by  a  priest  of  unusual  talent,  and  the 
devotion  and  sacrifice  of  a  little,  half- 
wild  girl,  form  a  story  which  ought  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  good  its  writer 
clearly  means  that  it  shall.  R.  F.  Fen- 
no  &  Co. 

If,  as  the  biographer  of  "Wahb". 
makes  clear,  men  have  given  up  the 
birthright  of  ears  and  eyes  and  nose 
"for  the  privilege  of  living  in  towns," 
they  have,  at  least,  kept  much  natural 
fellow-feeling  for  their  wood-brothers. 
Not  only  the  text,  vigorous  and  touch- 
ing as  it  is,  but  the  very  illustrations 
in  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  "The 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly"  so  closely  fol- 
low the  life-record  of  the  big  elght-feet- 
tall  old  bear  that  he  becomes  almost 
human  in  his  personality.  H6  com- 
mands pity,  esteem,  admiration,  and 
he  points  many  an  unconscious  moral 
for  mankind.  The  contrast  between 
the  manners  of  Wahb  in  the  uncivilized 
woods  and  Wahb  on  company  behavior 
at  his  regular  summer  outing  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  is  of  particular  interest 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pic- 
tures of  Wahfb.  from  babyhood  to  old 
age,  have  the  portrait  quality  and  give 
throughout  a  consistent  idea  of  this 
one  especial  grizzly,  and  the  thoughts 
within  his  perplexed  bearish  mind. 
The  Century  Co. 

When  a  sea-captain  who  can  both 
build  his  own  boat  and  take  it  alone 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other 
has  also  the  ability  to  write  a  breezy 
account  of  his  adventures  on  the  voy- 
age, a  good  book  naturally  results. 
Captain  Joshua  Slocum's  "Sailing  Alone 
Around  the  World"  is  of  this  class.  The 
i^ipper  of  the  iSpray  saw  Stevenson's 
island,  saluted  the  Oregon  on  her  fa- 
mous trip,  got  impressions  of  St  Hele- 
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na,  and  had  an  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Krttger,  among  a  hundred  other 
hiterei^ng  experiences.  A  good-hu- 
mored seme  of  the  ridiculous  adds 
much  to  the  entertaining  quality  of  the 
t>ook,  cmd  the  illustrations  enable  one 
to  picture  the  sloop  at  many  points  of 
interest    (The  Century  Oo.) 

The  different  stages,  swift  or  slow, 
in  the  development  of  an  utterly  un- 
scrupulous temperament  are  strilcingly 
worked  out  in  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's 
"Autobiography  of  a  Quack,"  which  the 
Century  Co.  publishes.  Many  readers 
of  the  Atlantic  will  remember  this  tale, 
the  narrator  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  broken-down  quack  doctor,  who 
writes  the  record  for  his  own  diversion 
as  he  lies  ill  in  a  hospitaL  As  an  tmpo%^ 
of  a  variety  of  impositions  not  uncom- 
monly practised,  the  story  may  be  use- 
ful as  well  as  interesting.  The  volume 
also  contains  a  shorter  sketch,  ''The 
Case  of  George  Dedlow,"  which  might 
be  called  a  study  in  amputation,  or  a 
study  in  psychology,  according  to  the 
effect  upon  the  reader.  It  is  a  ghastly 
tale,  with  a  characteristic  suspicion  of 
humor  at  the  condusion. 

That  species  of  young  clergyman— con-' 
fident,  correct  and  athletic— who  enters 
town  with  a  triumphal  following  of 
golf  clubs  and  sole-leather  trunks,  has 
been  admirably  and  not  unldndly  por- 
trayed in  his  career  by  Bradley  Gil- 
man,  in  "The  Parsonage  Porch."  His 
particular  story,  one  of  a  group  of 
seven,  is  searching  as  well  as  clever, 
and  ought  to  edify  a  goodly  number  of 
aspiring  young  "organizers,"  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  the  members  of  their  par- 
ishes. Another  of  these  sketches, 
touching  and  rare  in  its  sympathetic 
insight,  is  "The  Rival  Undertakers," 
which  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  be- 
half of  an  often  misunderstood  class 
of  men.  And  the  book  is  very  far  from 
gloomy.    It  has  hopefulness  and  vigor. 


and  adds  distinctly  to  belief  in  human- 
kind.   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

I 

An  intensely  fascinating  book,  vary- 
ing in  its  moods  from  the  deeply  tragic 
or  pitiful  to  the  charming  or  light- 
hearted,  is  the  notable  collection  of 
letters  and  diary  extracts  called  "The 
Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  Cedle  de 
Courtet,"  who  is  said  to  have  been 
lady-in-watting  to  the  unfortunate 
Princess  de  Lamballe.  The  book 
is  edited  by  the  great-grandson 
of  the  German  lady  in  whose  home 
the  young  Frenchwoman,  after  a  nar- 
row escape  from  the  guillotine,  and  the 
loss  of  her  lover,  found  care  and  shel- 
ter. The  principal  letters  are  those 
sent  back  to  this  home  upon  her  return 
to  France  to  beg  from  the  First  Consul 
a  restoration  of  her  property.  Marie- 
Antoinette,  Bonaparte,  Talleyrand  and 
Josephine  are  conspicuous  figures  in  a 
record  that  has  all  the  sustained  ex- 
citement of  a  romance;  and  the  narra- 
tive dealing  with  Napoleon  himself  is 
always  striking  and  entertaining. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Any  woman  about  to  visit  Paris  for 
the  first  time— and  every  woman  who 
has  aspirations  in  that  direction— will 
take  delight  as  well  as  satisfaction  in 
an  attractive  little  handbook  which 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  publish,  called 
"A  Woman's  Paris."  It  tells  exactly 
such  things  as  an  old  resident,  not  for- 
getful of  American  customs  and  Ameri- 
can principles,  would  impart  to  one  ig- 
norant of  Paris  and  apt  to  make  mis- 
takes, not  only  as  to  hotels,  shops  and 
art  galleries,  but  in  connection  with 
theatres,  restaurants,  and  even  walks. 
It  will  prove  a  useful  friend  to  a  mul- 
titude of  travellers  this  summer,  espe- 
cially as  a  chapter  on  the  Exposition 
gives  particular  information  designed 
to  fit  a  peculiar  readjustment  of  prices 
now  going  on  among  expectant  Paris- 
ian shopkeepers  and  landlords. 
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RUSSIA'S  SEA  POWER. 


Much  haB  been  written  lately  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  the  Bussiaii 
navy,  and  various  speculations  are 
rife  as  to  the  effect  which  the  extreme 
activity  of  the  Russian  dockyards,  and 
the  large  orders  /or  warships  placed 
aibroad,  may  have  upon  Great  Britain's 
relations  with  that  Power,  should  she 
still  further  increase  her  naval  arma- 
ments to  such  a  point  that  they  would 
(in  the  opinion  of  some  people)  become 
a.  serious  menace  to  British  sea-borne 
commerce. 

There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  and 
opposite  schools  of  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject One  school  sees  no  menace  to 
Great  Britain  in  a  large  increase  in 
Russia's  navy,  but  only  regards  it  as 
a  proper  and  legitimate  effort  to  ob- 
tain her  fair  share  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, and  a  wise  precaution  to  be 
ready  to  protect  her  interests  and  her 
distant  and  scattered  possessicms, 
which  must  otherwise  be  open  to  at- 
tack by  any  rival  possessing  a  power- 
ful navy.  The  other  school  regards 
Russia's  abnormal  activity  in  naval 
matters  (taken  in  connection  with  her 
territorial  aggressions  in  Central  Asia, 
Persia,  and  the  Far  Bast)  as  a  direct 
menace  to  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  literature  on  this  subject  is 
a    handsome    volume    entitled    "The 


Imperial  Russian  Navy,"*  by  P. 
T.  Jane.  Mr.  Jane  belongs  to 
the  former  school;  he  thinks  the  in- 
crease in  the  Russian  navy  is  in  no 
sense  a  menace  to  Great  Britain,  but 
merely  a  proper  and  fair  increase  to 
meet  tlie  needs  of  her  growing  empire. 
He  believes  that  Russia  honestly  de- 
sires peace  and  not  war,  at  any  rate 
fOT  many  years  to  come;  and,  finally, 
he  thinks  the  supposed  increase  has 
been  largely  exaggerated  by  the  alarm- 
ists and  Russophobes  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Jane  has  lately  made  a  tour  in  Rus- 
sia, visiting  some  of  her  ships  and 
dockyards,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  received  with  marked  hospitality 
and  kindness  by  every  one  he  met— 
from  Grand  Dukes  to  navy  captains 
and  naval  instructors— and  to  have 
been  shown  everything  worth  seeing 
without  stint  or  reserve.  He  has,  on 
the  whole,  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  Russian  navy,  and  of  Russia's 
peaceful  and  benevolent  intentions; 
and— as  before  mentioned— he  thinks 
the  large  increase  in  her  shipbuilding 
program  to  be  a  matter  of  imagination, 
and  a  hallucination  of  the  alarmists. 
He  says:— 

Nearly  all  those  ships  that  the  Navy 

^  The  Imperial  Baartaii  Netj:  Iti  Past, 
Fiesent,  and  Future.  Bj  Fred  T.  Jane.  Lon- 
don: W.  Tbaoker  4  Go. 
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League  have  slirleked  themselyes 
hoarse  about  have  no  preseot  existence, 
nor  are  there  even  vacant  slips  In  Rus- 
sian dockyards  whereon  they  could  be 
built*  Ten  years  hence  some  of  them 
may  be  In  progress;  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  particular  storm  In  a  tea- 
cup arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
Russian  mefhods.  "We  shall,"  they 
say,  "build  a  ship  A,  after  A  we  might 
begin  B  of  the  same  type.  If  A  and  B 
are  successful,  It  ml^t  be  a  good  Idea 
to  then  think  about  a  C,  to  be  foUowed, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  date  by  a  D." 
Now  this  is  ant  ship  to  be  built  But 
the  mildest  statisticians  say,  A  plus  B 
plus  0  plus  D  equals  4  ships,  while  the 
most  of  them  may  bring  It  up  to  7. 
This  Is  no  stretched  or  fancy  picture. 
And,  further.  It  takes  at  least  ten  years 
for  a  Russian  ship  to  grow  Into  com- 
plete existence. 
I  "•   ^" '  '  >  '   •^•'•{ 

•Mr.  Jane's  book  Is  written  In  a  lively 
and  dashing  style— we  had  almost  said 
a  slap-dash  style— and  It  Is  Interesting 
to  read,  especially  In  the  historical  and 
descriptive  parts;  but  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  authority  on  Russian 
naval  affairs,  and  he  is  greatly  in  error 
when  he  supposes  that  it  takes  ten 
years  to  complete  a  Russian  war-ship. 
Such  things  may  have  occurred  in  Rus- 
sia—they have  occurred  in  England- 
but  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand  by  Mr. 
Jane.  If  we  may  be  excused  for  using 
homely  and  popular  expressions,  we 
should  say  that  Mr.  Jane  had  been  "got 
at"  and  "bamboozled"  by  his  hospita- 
ble entertainers,  and  sent  away  to  tell 
his  countrymen  (as  he  has  done  in  his 
book)  that  they  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  any  Increase  in  the  Russian  navy, 
as  it  is  only  Intended  to  secure  peace 
and  not  to  provoke  war. 

Mr.  Jane  is  the  inventor  of  a  naval 
war  game,  played  with  small  models 
of  ships  on  a  board  ruled  off  into 
squares,  like  a  gigantic  chess4>oard«  It 

*  Thli  ii  quite  tni«,  and  that  It  why  bo  many 
of  ttaem  are  being  boUt  abroad,  as  we  ihall 
preaently  ibow. 


is  not  thought  much  of  by  Bngllsh 
naval  officers,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  Russia  as  a  tactical 
exercise,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Jane's  feel- 
ings as  an  inventor  have  been  largely 
operated  on  by  his  sagacious  Russian 
entertainers. 

We  pass  now  to  a  far  graver  and 
more  thoughtful  work  on  the  subject 
—Colonel  Sir  George  Clairke's  "Rus- 
sia's Sea  Power."*  The  subject  Is 
treated  with  Sir  George  Clarke's  well- 
known  power  of  language  and  felicity 
of  expression,  and  we  see  before  us,  as 
in  a  panorama,  the  remarkable  rise  and 
development  of  the  navy  of  an  inland 
Power,  from  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great  (1689)  to  the  present  day;  and 
we  see,  further,  the  Influence  which  sea 
power-or  the  lack  of  it— has  had  upon 
the  expansion  of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  keynote  of  Sir  George  Clarke's 
book  is,  "A  better  understanding  with 
Russia;"  and  he  is  certainly  not  alone 
in  thinking  that  could  a  better  under- 
standing—politically, socially,  commer- 
clally-^be  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  it  would  be  the 
better  for  both,  and  better  also  f<Hr  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  the  main  hindrance  to 
a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  peoples  is  the  *  mutual  suspicion 
which  each  has  of  the  other-a  chronic 
distrust  of  the  ulterior  designs  which 
lie  hidden  behind  the  political  manoeu- 
vres, and  the  actual  absorption  of  new 
territory,  which  each  sees  the  other 
"guilty  of,"  and  usually  ccmsiders  to 
be  a  direct  menace  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. Hitherto  this  rivalry  and  antag- 
onism has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
land,  and  Russia's  sea  policy,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  war-ships 
she  has  been  building,  has  been  one  of 
defence,  and  not  of  offence,  on  the  i 


*  BntaU'a  Sea  Power,  Paat  and  Present;  or, 
Tbe  Rise  of  the  Boealan  Nary.  By  Oolonel  Sir 
George  Sydenham  Olarke,  K.G.M.G.,  r.B.8. 
London:     John  Murray. 
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But  the  last  few  yean  have  seen  a 
complete  change  in  this  respect  and 
the  building  of  ships  like  the  Rorik, 
Rossia,  Gromoboi,  and  nnmerons  others 
of  the  same  nature,  have  been  regarded 
by  BrHish  naval  officers— if  not  by  our 
statesmen— as  a  menace  to  British  sea- 
bMne  commerce.  "For,"  they  argue, 
"the  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  is 
quite  insignificant,  and  Russian  states- 
men, who  generally  have  a  good  reason 
for  what  they  do,  are  not  spending  all 
this  money  with  the  totally  inadequate 
oibject  of  protecting  this  insignificant 
commerce.      This  great  fleet  of  fast 


and  powerful  battleships  and  cruisers 
must,  therefore,  be  intended  to  attack 
the  ocean  commerce  of  some  rival 
power."  Whose?  France?  (Germany? 
The  United  States?  Or  that  of  Great 
Britain?   Which  is  the  most  likely? 

Thus,  when  Russia  went  to  The 
Hague  with  her  famous  peace  pro- 
posals, she  had  in  commission  a  pow- 
erful navy,  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments for  the  protection  of  her 
coasts  from  invasion;  and  she  had  the 
folloiwing  ships  actually  in  course  of 
construction,  besides  a  considerable 
list  of  others  "projected:"— 


Tons. 

Knota 

At 

Prince  Potemkln  . 

•       12,682 

17 

Nicolalef. 

Oslyabya 

.       12,674 

20 

St  Petersburg. 

Peresvyet 

.       12,674 

20 

ft 

Retvizan 

.       12,750 

18 

Oramp's,  Philadelphia. 

Tsesarivitch    . 

.       12,900 

18 

LaSeya^ 

Pobyeda 

.       12,675 

20 

St  Petersburg. 

Borodino 

.       12,675 

20 

» 

The  above  are  all  first-class  battle- 
ships, heavily  armed  and  well  armored; 
and,  when  completed,  they  will  be 
equal  in  fighting  power  to  any  battle- 
ships afloat 

Russia  was  also  'building  the  armored 
cruisers  Gromobol,  of  12,196  tons,  and 
22  knots'  speed,  at  St  Petersburg;  and 


the  Bayan,  of  7800  tons,  and  21  knots' 
speed,  at  La  Seyne.  But  what  is  most 
significant  of  all,  she  was,  at  the  same 
time,  building,  in  various  countries,  the 
following  cruisers  of  moderate  size  and 
possessed  of  high  speed,  technically 
known  to  naval  architects  as  "com- 
merce destroyers:"— 


Tons. 


Diana 

.       .       6630 

20 

Pallada        .      . 

.       6630 

20 

Aurora 

.       .       6630 

20 

Varyag 

.       .       6000 

23 

Bogatyr 

.       .       6396 

23 

Askold         .      . 

.       .       5900 

23 

(Not  named) 

.       .       3000 

25 

Novik          .      . 

.       .      3000 

25 

Knots.  At 

St  Petersburg. 


Oramp's,  Philadelphia. 

Vulcan  Works,  Stettin. 

Germania  Oa,  KleL 

Havre. 

Sc^ichau,  ETbling.^ 


In  addition  to  the  above,  Russia  was 
building  at  St  Petersburg,  at  Chrich- 
ton  Abo,  at  Havres,  at  Schichau's,  Bb- 
png,  and  at  Laird's,  Birkenhead,  thirty- 


three  "destroyers"  of  from  240  to  400 
tons  each,  with  speeds  ranging  from 
27  to  32  knots.  Thus  we  see  that  in 
the  summer  of  1899  she  was  not  only 


«  It  appears  from  this  tbat  Ifr.  Jane*a  re- 
mark, that  there  are  not  alipa  enoa^  In  Rnaela 
to  balld  the  new  ship*  ordered,  haa  rery  little 
to  do  with  the  anbjeot;  and  furthermore,  at  to 
Ita  taking  ten  yeaxa  to  build  a  Boealan  war-ihlp, 


it  may  be  noted  that  aome  of  theae  ihlpa  are 
contracted  for  to  be  dellrered  In  twenty-four 
montha,  tome  thirty  monthi,  and  ao  on,  bat 
none  are  to  take  more  than  three  yeara. 
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balldlng  war-ships  of  the  most  formid- 
able and  predatory  types,  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  own  resources,  but  that 
she  was  also  employing  France,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  and  even  Eng- 
land to  assist  her. 

As  already  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
the  above  list  of  ships  actually  on  the 
stocks,  and  some  of  them  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state,  there  are  several  more 
battleships,  another  armored  cruiser  of 
the  Gromoboi  type  (though  larger), 
and  several  more  commerce  destroyers 
••projected,"  and  which  will  probably 
be  built 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation,  shall  we  be  accused  of 
unfriendly  and  unworthy  suspicions  of 
Russia  if  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
when  she  invited  Europe  to  disarm, 
and  went  to  The  Hague  with  peace 
upon  her  lips  and  an  olive  branch  in 
her  hand,  she  also  had  her  tongue  in 
her  cheek?  But  the  cream  of  the  Joke 
is,  that  Russia  is  going  to  pay  for  these 
ships  with  other  people's  money! 

It  may  also  be  worth  mentioning  that 
France  (Russia's  ally)  was,  at  the  same 
time,  building  thirteen  large  and  four 
smaller  cruisers,  all  of  the  "commerce 
destroying"  type,  of  high  speed  and 
heavily  armed.  But  France  makes  no 
secret  of  her  Intentions;  and  every  one 
knows  that  she  would  fight  Great  Brit- 
ain to-morrow  If  she  thought  she  had 
any  chance  of  success. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  Russian 
navy  is  largely  due  to  British  officers. 
Thus,  in  his  interesting  historical 
sketch,  Sir  George  Clarke  tells  us  thatr- 

The  great  naval  enterprise  of  Cather- 
ine II  had  spent  Itself,  and  such  suc- 
cess as  it  had  obtained  was  entirely  due 
to  Great  Britain.  By  the  aid  of  British 
ports  and  British  officers  the  Russian 
squadron  reached  the  Levant  To  Brit- 
ish officers  was  due  the  destruction  of 
the    Turkish    fleet      The    name    of 


Tche»m6  is  now  borne  by  a  Russian 
battleship;  but  the  fact  that  the  victory 
thus  commemorated  was  due  to  Blphin- 
ston,  Grieg,  Dugdale  and  Mackenzie,  is 
altogetther  forgotten.  Whether  origi- 
nating in  the  friendship  of  Peter  the 
Great  with  Sir  John  Norris,  or  sug- 
gested by  the  prestige  of  the  British 
navy,  the  practice  of  obtaining  officers 
from  this  country  had  steadily  grown. 

Under  Co/therine  II  the  number  of 
such  officers,  largely  of  Scotch  descent, 
was  considerable;  and  when,  in  1788, 
Paul  Jones  was  appointed  a  rear-ad- 
miral in  the  Russian  service,  sixty  are 
said  to  have  resigned  their  commis- 
sions. Among  the  earliest  importar 
tions  was  Lord  Duff  us,  who  in  the  Ad- 
vice frigate  fought  a  gallant  action 
with  eight  French  privateers  off  Yar- 
mouth in  June,  1711.  Carried  tx)  Dun- 
kirk as  a  prisoner,  he  became  involved 
in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  attainted, 
and  after  being  released  from  the 
Tower  was  made  an  admiral  by  Peter 
the  Great  Sir  Samuel  Greig,  after  see- 
ing service  at  Quiberon  Bay,  before 
Brest,  and  at  Goree,  joined  the  Rus- 
sian navy  as  a  lieutenant,  became  rear- 
admiral  after  the  action  at  Tchesmd, 
and  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Cron- 
stadt  His  son,  Aleris  Samuelovich, 
was  made  a  midshipman  at  birth  in 
1775,  and  won  great  distinction  in  the 
Turkish  war  of  1827-29,  afterwards  de- 
voting himself  to  the  organization  of 
the  navy  and  the  development  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet.  A  grandson  showed 
great  gallantry  during  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  Elphinston  Joined  as  a 
rear-admiral  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
returning  to  England  commanded  the 
Magnificent  in  Byron's  action  ofit  Gren- 
cula  in  July,  1779,  and  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Rodney  and  de  Guichen  in  April, 
1780.  In  1788  Captain  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger  became  a  Russian  officer,  and 
won  laurelB  in  fighting  the  Swedes, 
who  were  assisted  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
The  roll  is  a  long  one,  and  the  Russian 
navy  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
creation  of  British  seamen. 

Sir  George  Clarke— quoting  some  of 
his  facts  from  the  "Annual  Register" 
—gives  the  following  brief  but  graphic 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turk- 
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Ish  squadron  at  Tchesm6  by  the  Bus- 
8iaiis,  plus  some  British  officers.  After 
an  Indecisive  action  ofit  Ohio— 

At  nightfall  the  Turks  cut  their 
cables,  and,  In  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  more  experienced  officers,  ran 
into  the  Bay  of  Tchesmd,  where,  hud- 
dled together  like  birds  in  a  net,  they 
were  blockaded  by  the  Busslana  On 
the  6th,  at  midnight,  four  flresMps,  pre- 
pared by  Admiral  Blphlnston,  were 
taken  Into  the  bay  by  Lieutenants  Dug- 
dale  and  Mackenzie,  the  operation  be- 
ing covered  by  Oommodore  Grelg  with 
four  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
l^e  Busslans,  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  service  of  this  nature,  showed  great 
backwardness;  but  Dugdale,  though 
deserted  by  his  crew,  succeeded  In 
grappling  a  Turkish  vessel,  and  set  fire 
to  his  ship.  In  five  hours  the  whole 
fleet,  except  one  62-gun  vessel  and  a 
few  galleys,  was  destroyed. 

i 

And  again,  Sir  George  Olarke  tells 
us  that  In  1796  "the  Busslan  navy, 
trained  by  British  officers,  had  grown 
to  formidable  dimensions." 

This  was  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago;  but  we  know  that  to-day  Bussia 
Is  largely  Indebted  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  development  of  her  present  war 
navy. 

Have   we,    then,    for   two   centuries 
been  cherishing  in  our  bosoms  a  scor- 
pion, which  is  now  preparing  to  turn 
upon  us,  and  sting  us,  if  possible,  to . 
death? 

Sir  George  Clarke  uses  this  close  con- 
nection between  British  officers  and  the 
Bussian  navy  as  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  his  plea  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries  upon  all 
points  wherein  their  interests  appear  to 
clash.  A  "better  understanding  with 
Bussia"  is  an  excellent  idea— if  prac- 
ticable. It  Is  probably  the  statesman's 
Ideal  of  happiness— his  El  Dorado,  for 
which  he  is  seeking;  but  he  must  be 
sorely  puzzled  to  find  out  how  it  is 
to  be  arrived  at,  when  he  remembers 


that  Bussla's  notion  of  an  "understand- 
ing" Is  one  which  she  Is  to  observe  Just 
as  long  as  It  suits  her  convenience  and 
her  policy  to  do  so  (for  Instance,  Merve 
and  the  Afghan  frontier).  This  renders 
It  rather  awkward  to  make  a  bargain 
with  her. 

Bussia— with  the  support  of  France 
and  Germany— turned  Japan  out  of 
Port  Arthur  on  the  "understanding" 
that  the  possession  of  that  peninsula 
by  a  strong  Power  would  threaten  the 
Integrity  and  Independence  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  and  upset  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  Far  Bast  Upset  the 
balance  of  fiddlesticks! 

"That  in  the  captain  Is  but  a  choleric 
word  which  in  the  soldier  Is  fiat  blas- 
phemy." That  In  Bussia  Is  but  a 
friendly  act  which  In  Japan  is  a  threat 
to  the  Independence  of  China.  Can 
hypocrisy  go  further?  All  the  world 
knows  that  Bussia  has  herself  taken 
Port  Arthur,  that  she  is  strongly  for- 
tifying It,  that  she  has  already  prac- 
tlcaUr  absorbed  a  large  slice  of  the 
Chinese  empire— viz.,  Manchuria;  that 
she  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pechlll,  that  she  threatens  Pekin, 
and  can  take  that  city  as  soon  as  she 
wants  It  (i.  e.,  as  soon  as  her  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  Is  finished),  and  that 
•Great  Britain's  weak,  isolated,  and  un- 
fortified possession  at  Wei-hai-wel  can 
offer  no  sort  of  check  on  Bussia's  am- 
bitious schemes. 

We  have  said  that  all  the  world 
knows  these  things.  Probably  we 
ought  to  have  made  an  exception,  and 
said  that  all  the  world  except  Great 
Britain  knows  them.  At  any  rate,  Bus- 
sia knows  them,  and  Japan  knows 
them;  and  the  latter  country  is  making 
heroic  efforts  to  be  prepared  to  safe- 
guard her  own  interests  by  organizing 
her  army  and  building  a  most  formid- 
able navy;  but  she  looks  for  allies,  and 
thinks  that  her  interests  are  identical— 
or,  at  any  rate,  coincide— with  those  of 
several  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  that 
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they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  Russia. 

An  understanding  with  Russia 
would,  no  doubt,  be  an  excellent  policy 
tor  Great  Britain  to  pursue,  if  it  were 
possible;  but  it  seems  to  pass  the  wit 
of  man  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  a  Power  that  acts  as  Russia  does. 

That  Great  Britain,  or.  at  any  rate, 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  did 
not  at  all  recognize  the  significance  of 
the  audacious  seizure  of  tPort  Arthur 
by  Russia,  is  clearly  shown  by  a  re- 
marlc  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  a 
Primrose  League  meeting  at  the  Al- 
bert Hall  on  the  4th  of  May,  ISdS.  He 
said:  *'I  think  Russia  has  made  a  great 
mistake  in  taking  Port  Arthur.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  of  any  use  to  her  what- 
ever." What  an  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception of  the  situation! 

To  refer  again  to  the  historical  as- 
pect of  Russia's  sea  power,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  although  the  Rus- 
sian navy  was  nursed  into  vigor  by 
British  officers,  our  greatest  admiral— 
who  was  not  a  bad  Judge  of  men— 
never  had  any  faith  in  the  Russians, 
nor  desired  them  as  allies.  Sir  George 
Olarke  tells  us  that— 


Admiralty  orders  sent  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent  in  1798  enjoined  on  the  Med- 
iterranean fleet  co-operation  "with  the 
Turldsh  and  Russian  squadrons  which 
are  to  be  sent  into  the  Archipelago," 
and  Nelson  was  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  youngest  of  European 
navies.  From  the  first  he  seems  to  have 
formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  alike  of 
the  motives  and  of  the  efficiency  of  his 
allies.  "The  Russians,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Spencer  on  November  29,  "seem 
to  me  to  be  more  bent  on  taking  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean  than  destroying 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt."  On  September 
5,  1799,  he  wrote  to  CJaptain  Ball,  "The 
Russians  are  anxious  to  get  to  Malta, 
and  care  for  nothing  else."  And  to  Gen- 
eral Fox  on  December  14:  "The  Aus- 
trians  are  calling  out  for  a  naval  co- 
operation on  the  coast  of  Genoa.  They 


complain  that  the  Russian  ships  never 
come  near  them.  Our  Government 
think  naturally  that  eleven  aaU  of  the 
line,  frigates,  etc,,  should  do  some- 
thing; I  find  they  do  nothing."  After 
complaining  several  times  of  a  want  of 
co-operation.  Nelson  wrote  to  Lord 
Spencer  on  December  23,  **The  Rus- 
sians, even  if  at  sea,  of  which  I  see  no 
];(rospect,  cannot  sail,  or  be  of  the  least 
service." 

And  again.  Sir  George  Clarke  teUs 
us— 

A  treaty  of  offensive  alliance,  to 
which  Austria  and  Sweden  acceded* 
was  signed  on  April  10.  By  Nelson,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  prospect  of  a 
fresh  period  of  Russian  co-operation 
was  not  viewed  with  enthusiasm.  He 
had  previously  formed  a  low  estimate 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Russian  navy, 
and  he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
Russian  policy.  "If  Russia  goes  to  war 
with  France,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Billot 
on  July  8,  1804.  "I  hope  it  will  be  her 
own  war,  and  not  Joined  with  us.  Such 
alliances  have  never  benefited  our 
country.  ...  No;  Russia  will  take 
care  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  the  Morea, 
and  in  the  end  ConstanMnople.  llie 
views  of  Russia  are  perfectly  clear." 
Agaiu,  on  AuguflPt  3,  he  emphasized  him 
suspicions  in  a  letter  to  Sir  A.  G.  Ball: 
"My  opinion  of  the  views  of  Russia 
has  long  been  formed,  and  to  this  mo- 
ment I  see  everything  she  does  works 
to  the  same  end— the  possession  of  all 
European  Turkey." 

At  that  period  it  had  not  become  ob- 
vious that  Russia  also  wanted  large 
slices  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  If  not  the 
whole  of  It  It  Is,  however,  only  proper 
to  add  that  Sir  George  Clarke  also  tells 
us:  "Nelson's  misgivings  were  not,  at 
this  time,  Justified.  Alexander  I  loy- 
ally upheld  the  alliance,  and  put  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  men 
In  the  field." 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  a  certain 
consistency  In  the  views  of  our  two 
political  parties  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain's    policy     concerning     Russia. 
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TbiM,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  Tories  and  Whigs— of  whom  oar 
present  Gonservatiyes  and  Radicals 
are  the  lineal  descendants— were  sharp- 
ly divided  on  this  subject,  as  they  were 
on  many  others.  The  Whigs  wished 
for  an  alliance  with  Bussla,  but  the 
Tories  regarded  that  country  as  our 
probable  enemy. 

The  Russian  successes  in  this  war 
gaye  rise  to  apprehension  In  England* 
and  In  June,  1700,  a  conference  was  as^ 
Bembledat  Beichenbach,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Pitt,  with  a  view  to  mediation 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Cather- 
ine, however,  refused  to  admit  any  in- 
terference, and  for  the  first  time  the 
progress  of  Russia  formed  the  subject 
of  warm  debates  in  the  House  of*  Com- 
mons. Pitt's  proposals  for  an  increase 
of  naval  armaments  as  a  check  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  Tzarina  were  strongly 
opposed.  Fox  considered  an  alliance 
with  Russia  '*the  most  natural  and  ad- 
vantageous we  could  possibly  form." 
Burke  stated  that  "the  attempt  to  bring 
the  Turkish  empire  into  consideration 
of  the  balance  of  Europe  was  extreme- 
ly new.  Impolitic,  and  dangerous."  He 
therefore  protested  against  incurring 
"an  immoderate  expense  In  order  to 
bring  Christian  nations  under  the  yoke 
of  severe  and  inhuman  infidels." 

Here  we  have  the  keynote  to  the 
Radical's  opinion  of  the  "unspeakable 
Turk." 

If  our  policy  with  regard  to  Russia 
is  to  change  In  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples every  time  the  Conservatives 
come  in  and  the  Radicals  go  out,  or 
vice  veraA,  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful policy  In  the  long  run.  Russia 
knows  her  own  mind,  and  goes  on 
steadily  and  consistently;  she  can  wait 
for  her  opportunity,  and  when  she  sees 
it  she  pounces  on  It  like  a  cat  upon  a 
mouse.  Her  last  grab— of  Port  Arthur 
—was  the  grrandest  one  she  has  ever 
made,  fraught,  as  It  Is,  with  the  most 
tremendous  consequences  to  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  to  Amer- 


ica and  Japan  also;  and  It  Is  now  quite 
certain  that  Russia  was  herself  much 
surprised  that  she  was  permitted  to  ac- 
complish this  great  coup.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  British  ships  from  Port 
Arthur,  at  a  critical  moment,  gave  her 
exactly  the  cue  she  wanted. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Sir  George 
Clarke  that  the  policy  of  trying  to  stop 
Russia's  advance  into  places  where  we 
don't  want  her,  with  diplomatic  notes, 
or  remonstrances,  or  treaties  which  we 
are  unable  to  enforce,  is  futile  to  the 
last  degree;  but  we  are  unable  to  agree 
with  all  his  conclusions,  or  with  the 
practicability  of  his  propositions  which 
he  sets  forth  in  the  eloquent  appeal 
with  which  this  Interesting  Uttle  book 
concludes.    He  says:— 

Prom  first  to  last  the  policy  of  hostil- 
ity to  Russia  has  proved  an  absolute 
failure.  It  has  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree retarded  her  Asiatic  expansion.  It 
has  bred  and  maintained  misunder- 
standing and  ill-feeling  between  two 
great  nations.  It  has  directly  provoked 
measures  of  reprisal,  which  have  en- 
tailed commercial  and  other  losses  upon 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  India. 
It  has  not  conduced  to  our  national  dig- 
nity. Its  drift  is  towards  war  upon 
some  minor  issue,  such  as  that  of  Penj- 
deh,  which  experts  alone  could  pretend 
to  understand— war  from  which  no  na- 
tional advantage  could  be  obtained.  If 
it  could  be  finally  burled  in  oblivion, 
Europe,  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
would  be  the  gainer. 

Refiectlon  will  show  that,  after  two 
centuries  of  expansion,  Russia  has  not 
occupied  a  square  yard  of  territory 
which  is  now  or  has  ever  been  desired 
by  Great  Britain.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  France,  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  especially  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  direct  understanding  with  Russia  in 
Asia— such  an  understanding  as  was 
reached  with  Germany  In  East  Africa 
and  In  New  Guinea,  and  as  we  are  pa- 
tiently seeking  to  obtain  with  France 
in  West  Africa— Is  impossible.  Until 
Russia  advances  into  a  defined  sphere 
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of  British  influence,  we  have  no  griev- 
ance against  her;  until  such  a  sphere 
is  defined,  we  have  no  claim  to  arrest 
her  advance.  No  policy  is  so  danger- 
ous as  that  of  drift;  no  assumption  |s 
so  gratuitous  as  that  Russia  is  "our 
great  enemy."  To  remove  the  long- 
standing antagonism  between  the  two 
nations,  and  to  substitute  direct  agree- 
ments between  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg for  competitive  manipulations  of 
the  dummy  Government  at  Peking, 
would  be  a  task  worthy  of  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  powerful  guarantee 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  is  all  very  eloquent,  and  some 
of  it  very  wise;  but  we  are  reminded  of 
the  homely  proverb  that  "Fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips."  Facts  are  stub- 
bom  things,  and  Russia's  present  posi- 
tion In  Northeast  Asia  is  a  fact  It  is 
the  very  wildest  delusion  to  assume 
that  Russia  intends  to  go  halves  with 
any  one  in  the  ''manipulation  of  the 
dummy  government  at  Peking."  She 
Intends  to  do  that  herself,  without  any- 
body's assistance  or  interference.  She 
is,  even  now,  practically  mistress  of  the 
situation,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
will  be  absolutely  so. 

Japan  is  the  unknown  factor  In  the 
"Far  Eastern"  problem.  She  has  a 
powerful  navy  composed  of  the  most 
modern  ships,  and  apparently  she 
knows  how  to  work  them.  She  is  full 
of  enterprise  and  energy,  and  she  can- 
not view  with  indifference  the  menac- 
ing attitude  which  Russia  is  now  as- 
suming on  the  very  confines  of  her  do- 
minions. She  has  large  interests  in 
Oorea;  there  are  several  fiourishlng 
Japanese  settlements  in  that  Peninsula; 
men  and  women  are  fiowlng  into  the 
country  dally,  as  if  they  intended  to 
make  it  their  home.  Japanese  fishing- 
boats  go  across  during  the  summer 
months,  making  temporary  mat-shed 
settlements  on  the  coast,  and  catching 
the  fish  the  idle  Coreans  are  too  lazy 
to  catch  themselves.    A  Japanese  com- 


pany has  bought  from  the  Americaii 
company  the  incomplete  Seoul-Ohe- 
mulpo  railway,  and  is  now  rapidly  com- 
pleting it  Four-fifths  of  the  line  are 
finished,  and  well-appointed  trains  run 
now  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Seoul 
river;  but  the  great  bridge  has  still  to 
be  built  and  it  ofiters  some  difflcultieB, 
which,  however,  will  speedily  be  over- 
come by  the  capable  and  enterprising 
Japanese  engineers.  Japan  will  never 
allow  the  decaying  kingdom  of  Corea 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
Power. 

While  we  now  write  there  Is  a  three- 
cornered  duel  going  on  about  a  plot  of 
land  near  Mesanpho.  It  appears  that 
the  Russian  Minister  has  asked  the 
King  of  Corea  for  the  concession  of  a 
considerable  piece  of  land  and  fore- 
shore at  the  head  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
Sound,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Mesan- 
pho, for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  commercial  dockyard!  The  King 
of  Corea  referred  the  question  to  the 
Japanese  Government  and  the  Japan- 
ese Government  was  then  "sounded'* 
as  to  what  its  reply  would  be  if  asked 
officially,  and  its  answer  was  that  the 
concession  should  be  promptly  re- 
fused. 

We  may  here  explain,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  Corea, 
that  the  town  of  Mesanpho  is  about 
twenty  miles  west  from  Fuzan,  which 
latter  is  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Corean  peninsula;  and  that  Mesanpho 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  finest  harbor 
in  the  world.  We  speak  from  personal 
knowledge;  we  have  visited  all  the 
"finest  harbors  In  the  world,"  and  we 
have  visited  Sir  Harry  Parkes  Sound 
(Douglas  Inlet)  several  times,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  la 
absolutely  the  "finest  harl  or  in  the 
world."  Japan  will  never  allow  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  Sound  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  other  Power.    She  can- 
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not  afford  to  do  so;  it  Is  too  near  ber 
own  coast 

It  may  be  further  explained  that  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  Sound  is  close  to  our 
discarded  possession  of  Port  Hamilton, 
and  that  it  is  about  half-way  between 
yiadivostock  and  Port  Arthur  on  the 
sea  route. 

Great  Britain  should  do  all  in  her 
power  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Japan;  their  interests  in  the  Far  Bast 
do  not  clash  in  any  material  respects, 
and  when  the  great  struggle  comes 
she  will  be  a  most  useful  ally.  But  in 
the  meantime  we  must  give  and  take, 
and  not  be  too  exclusively  selfish  about 
"British  interests,"  nor  expect  her  to 
Jump  to  our  assistance  the  moment  we 
beckon  her.  She  is  ready  to  do  so  note; 
but  if  treated  coldly  she  may  make  her 
own  arrangements. 

Russia's  recent  movements  in  the 
Far  Bast  add  a  special  significance  to 
the  extraordinary  and  altogether  un- 
precedented efforts  she  is  making  to 
increase  her  navy,  especially  in  those 
classes  of  ships  intended  for  offence 
^d  not  for  defence. 

It  will  probably  be  some  years  before 
the  nations  of  Burope  discover  who  is 
their  common  enemy,  and  who  it  is 
that  threatens  their  independence  with 
her  prodigious  armaments,  her  enor- 
mous extent  of  territory,  and  her  al- 
most unlimited  resources. 

At  present.  Jealousy  of  Bngland's 
prosperity  appears  to  be  the  ruling  pas- 
sion on  the  continent  of  Europe.  She, 
however,  does  not  threaten  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  of  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Europe.  It  is  im- 
possible that  she  can  attack  any  of 
them  in  their  own  countries  (except, 
perhaps,  Italy),  whatever  she  may  be 
able  to  do  to  their  colonies  and  their 
trade.  But  if  we  glance  for  a  moment 
at  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 

•  **The  Hlghwaj  of  the  Natfons.  The  Toroo- 
P«nio-lDdian  Oomnwrcial  Roate  between  Boxope 
and  Asia,  and  the  contldemtions  inflnenolng  its 


we  shall  see,  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
realize,  the  immense  extent  of  Bus- 
sia's  dominions,  and  the  way  they  seem 
to  grasp,  like  a  huge  hand,  the  two 
continents  of  Burope  and  Asia,  to 
which  has  now  been  added  a  sharp  and 
powerful  claw  In  the  shape  of  the  Liau 
Tung  Peninsula,  with  Port  Arthur  at 
the  extremity  of  it  The  paw  of  the 
Great  Bear  grasps  the  whole  eastern 
hemisphere. 

An  interesting  and  masterly  paper 
has  appeared  lately  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
by  Colonel  Mark  Bell,  V.C,  C.B.,»  In 
which  he  points  out  clearly,  and  with 
irrefutable  logic,  the  danger  which  the 
gigantic  power  of  Russia  is  rapidly  be- 
coming to  all  the  nations  of  Burope; 
and  he  urges,  without  delay,  a  sinking 
of  the  petty  Jealousies  and  rivalries 
which  now  divide  them,  and  a  combi- 
nation to  save  themselves  from  the 
common  enemy  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Colonel  Bell  points  out  that  if  Russia 
once  gets  possession  of  the  decaying 
kingdom  of  Persia,  and  rune  her  stra- 
tegic railways  to  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  she  will  be  mistress  of  all 
Asia.  All  possibilities  of  land  communi- 
cation with  China  and  the  Far  East  will 
be  cut  off,  save  her  own  Siberian  rail- 
way; Asia  Minor  will  speedily  be  ab- 
soi^bed,  and  she  will  then  hold  Burope 
In  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  The  will 
of  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers  will  be 
the  law  of  Burope,  and  England  wiU, 
of  course,  lose  India. 

The  ambition  to  absorb  fresh  terri- 
tory and  gain  more  power  undoubtedly 
grows  upon  what  it  feeds;  and,  al- 
though Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  not 
the  country  to  throw  stones  in  this  re- 
spect. It  Is  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Bell 
that  the  peril  arising  from  Russia's 
Asiatic  expansion  affects  the  Central 
Powers  of  Europe  much  more  nearly 

Alignment."  By  Qdonel  Mark  BeU,  V.C.,  as., 
FeUow  of  King's  College,  London. 
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tban  the  Western  Powers.  They  will 
be  the  first  to  fall  and  lose  their  inde- 
pendence, and  then  the  Western  ones 
will  follow.  Already  Russia  dictates  to 
Europe,  and  all  the  nations  are  afraid 
of  her;  they  know  she  is  herself  unas- 
sailable, and  she  holds  the  balance  of 
power.  She  does  this  largely  through 
her  servile  and  well-organized  press, 
which  is  employed  by  her  astnte  and 
unscrupulous  statesmen  to  coquette 
with  first  one  nation  and  then  with 
another.  Vain  and  giddy  France  Is 
flattered  and  cajoled  at  one  time.  Jeal- 
ous Germany  at  another;  but  care  is 
taken  to  use  every  possible  means  to 
foment  discord  amongst  them  all,  and 
to  prevent  a  combination  against  her- 
self, the  common  enemy  of  all  freedom, 
until  she  has  so  extended  and  consoli- 
dated her  power  as  to  be  able  to  defy 
them,  either  singly  or  combined. 

That  the  danger  of  a  Russian  domi- 
nation of  all  Asia,  and  then,  finally  of 
all  Europe,  is  imminent,  cannot  possi- 
bly be  denied  by  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  question,  and  is  not  affected 
by  a  predisposition  of  blind  optimism 
as  to  Russia's  gentle,  peaceful,  and 
pious  intentions. 

Colonel  Bell,  in  the  paper  above  al- 
luded to,  puts  the  case  very  clearly, 
and  without  any  exaggeration,  when 
he  says— 

The  southern  expansion  of  the  great 
Northern  Power,  now  more  a  Power  of 
Asia  than  of  Europe,  and  whose  centre 
of  empire  lies  in  Central  Asia,  out  of 
her  own  sphere  and  into  the  zone  of  in- 
fluence of  Europe,  and  her  too  great 
solicitude  to  control  commerce  and  re- 
ligions and  communications  wholly 
within  It,  are  dangers  to  Europe,  and  its 
further  encroachments  would  lead  to 
that  Power  running  roughshod  over 
her— a  final  over-running  of  Europe  by 
Asia.  This  danger  is  enhanced  when 
we  consider  the  power  that  Russia  Is 
becoming  in  Northern  China;  that  Ban- 
dar Abbas  is  already  called  by  her  the 
Yhidivostock  of  Russia  in  the  Persian 


Gulf;  that  she  seeks  by  connecting 
Central  Asia  wHh  the  gulf  by  means  of 
railways  from  Ashkabad  via  Mashad, 
Herat,  Blrjand,  and  Herman  to  Bandar 
Abbas,  and  from  Tlflis  by  Kara,  and 
the  Turko-Perslan  frontier,  to  render 
heraelf  free  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  to  cut  off  British  In- 
terests to  the  westward  of  the  former 
nne,  and  that  she  gives  herself  out  to 
be  the  vindicator  of  Irani  With  a 
motto  of  patience  and  velvet  to  cover 
her  claws,  a  nation  can  achieve  suprem- 
acy in  time;  and,  looking  into  the 
dim  and  far-distant  future,  and  Judg- 
ing of  coming  events,  If  they  are  not 
forestalled,  by  the  lowering  shadows 
that  they  cast  before  them,  one  sees  a 
vteion  of  Russia  extending  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Chinese  seas,  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  and  the  Oxus  and  Yellow  rivers, 
in  conflict  for  the  dominion  of  the  old 
world  with  Europe  and  Southern  Asia 
— i.e.,  the  North  of  the  old  world  ar- 
rayed against  the  South. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  flnd  with 
this  description  is,  that  Colonel  Bell 
puts  it  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  or  a 
prophecy,  whereas  more  than  half  ol^ 
it  had  already  taken  place  at  the  time 
he  wrote. 

And  again,  he  says:  "In  any  general 
irruption  of  Asia  into  Europe  the  con- 
tinental Powers  of  Europe  would  be 
the  firat  to  suffer,  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  an  island  Power 
such  as  Great  Britain." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  of  mod- 
em strategists.  As  long  ago  as  1864 
(the  time  of  the  Crimean  War)  von 
Moltke  wrote:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
German  Powers  are  playing  a  sorry 
part  Evidently  a  new  increase  of 
Russia's  Power  is  more  dangerous  to 
them  than  to  any  one,  and  yet  they 
leave  it  to  the  Western  Powers  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  them." 
And  yet  there  are  so-called  "states- 
men" now  living  who  regard  the  Cri- 
mean War  as  a  huge  blunder!     Have 
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they  any  Idea  of  where  Russia  would 
now  be  if  there  had  been  no  Crimean 
War?  They  say,  "Oh,  but  she  has  re- 
gained all  she  lost"  Possibly;  but  she 
has  been  kept  back  for  forty-five  years, 
and  in  the  meantime  other  nations 
have  become  stronger.  That  you  will 
be  hungry  tomorrow  is  not  a  good  rea- 
son for  eating  no  dinner  to-day. 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  for  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  prosperity  of  all  Europe 
if  the  German  Powers,  including  Aus- 
tria, could  be  got  to  see  the  question 
with  the  eyes  of  their  great  strategist; 
and  better  still  if  some  good  fairy 
would  whisper  into  the  ear  of  La  Belle 
France,  and  tell  her  that  she  is  prepar- 
ing for  her  own  and  her  neighbor's  de- 
struction. No  douibt  her  anarchists 
would  be  delighted  to  see  the  whole 
European  fabric  destroyed  with  one 
common  explosion,  even  if  they  went 
up  with  it  themselves;  but  all  French- 
men are  not  anarchists;  there  must  be 
eome  sensible  men  left  in  France,  even 
if  the  nation— as  a  nation— seems  to 
have  gone  mad  on  more  than  one  sub- 
ject; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  France 
will  see  before  it  is  too  late  the  folly 
of  her  infatuated  love  for  the  great 
autocratic  Power,  which  plays  upon 
her  vanity,  borrows  her  money,  uses 
her  as  a  tool  to  further  her  own  un- 
scrupulous and  ambitious  schemes,  and 
who  will  assuredly  throw  her  over  as 
soon  as  she  has  squeezed  her  dry,  and 
finds  that  she  can  make  no  more  use 
of  her. 

Colonel  Bell's  paper  is  devoted  to  a 
full  explanation  of  the  proposal— which 
Is  not  new— that  a  railway  should  be 
run  from  the  Mediterranean  through 
Mesopotamia  to  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  then  on  through  India 
to  the  Far  East;  and  that  this  railway 
should  be  constructed  by  the  European 
Powers,  exclusive  of  Russia,  as  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  effect  of 
the  great  Siberian  railway,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  of  Asia  from  becoming 


aibsolutely  Russian.  It  is  evident  that 
Colonel  Bell  has  deeply  studied  the 
whole  question,  not  only  from  its  mili- 
tary and  strategic  aspect,  but  from  its 
political  and  commercial  aspect  also. 
He  says:— 

Europe  has  lent  Russia  money  to  con- 
struct communications,  whereby  she 
has  placed  her  in  a  position  to  injure 
herself.  Let  her  now  lend  herself  a 
little,  to  be  laid  out  in  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia, etc.,  to  be  administered  by  herself, 
and  not  as  heretofore  by  venal  Pashas, 
to  counteract  the  harm  she  has  done.  In 
order  to  construct  counter-communica- 
tions. 

Yes,  truly,  this  is  the  best  of  the 
Joke,  from  Russia's  point  of  view;  she 
is  making  gigantic  preparations,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  to  obtain  the  supreme 
dominion  in  Europe  and  Asia;  and—as 
we  have  before  pointed  out— she  is 
doing  it  with  other  people's  money! 
with  the  money  of  those  whom  she  in- 
tends to  oust,  both  strategically  and 
commercially. 

For  those  who  desire  further  infor- 
mation on  the  very  interesting  subject 
of  the  proposed  Mesopotamian  railway, 
ire  would  strongly  recommend  a  pe- 
rusal of  Colonel  Bell's  paper,  though 
we  cannot  part  company  with  him 
without  further  quoting  one  or  two  of 
his  pregnant  remarks.    He  tells  us:— 

Napoleon  considered  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  to  be  the  strategical  key  of  the 
whole  world.  Such  sayings  are  not  un- 
important, although  the  present  gener- 
ation may  be  unable  to  assign  specific 
reasons  for  them. 

And  again:— 

If  the  belt  (the  Mesopotamia-Persian 
belt)  is  occupied  by  Russia,  the  doom 
of  both  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Dardanelles,  is  sealed,  and 
she  will  have  gained  a  position  from 
which  she  cannot  be  ousted,  strength- 
ened as  it  would  be  by  art,  and  backed 
by  millions  of  soldiers. 
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Colonel  Bell  sums  tip  the  situation  in 
the  following  words:— 

Russia,  with  youthful  energy  and 
great  forethought  and  fertility  of  re- 
source, is  leading  the  world;  she  leads 
enterprise,  and  is  running  her  rails 
longitudinally  («io)  through  Asia,  and 
under  her  own  guarding,  from  Moscow 
to  the  Chinese  seas,  and  from  Batoum 
through  Trans-CaBpIa,  to  the  Kuldja 
gate  of  China,  and  is  gaining  inesti- 
mable advantages  from  her  magnifi- 
cent enterprise.  She  is  gradually  push- 
ing her  feeder  linee  southward  into 
Europe's  sphere  of  influence,  to  gain  a 
predominating  influence  in  Turkey  and 
Persia  as  well  as  in  China,  and  to  Char- 
Jui  and  Tashkend  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Inconvenience  of  the  trans-shipment 
across  the  Caspian,  and  Europe  can  no 
longer  stagnate,  and  rely  upon  her 
shorten  line— the  Suess  Canal— to  Asia, 
and  along  which  now  all  nations  run 
uteamers  to  India  and  the  Far  East  and 
Australia.  She  now  requires  three  com- 
mercial lines  to  the  Ba8t--«.e.,  via  the 
long-sea  routes,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  by 
rail  across  Mesopotamia;  no  line 
through  Russia  could  possibly  serve 
Europe's  purpose.  She  must  now  enter 
into  keener  competition  for  the  trade 
of  Asia,  a  railway  competition  witlj 
Russia,  and  inaugurate  a  quicker  route 
than  any  she  yet  possesses  by  running 
her  rails  across  Mesopotamia,  via  Mosul 
and  Baghdad,  to  Kawalt  or  Grain  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  across  Persia  to 
the  gates  of  India,  via  Karmanshah, 
Ispahan,  Yazd,  Klrman,  and  Seistan. 
Its  Persian  terminus,  Seistan,  is  a  fer- 
tile oasis,  capable  of  great  expansion, 
and  a  centre  of  trade-routes  between 
Persia  and  India,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Commerce  and  strategy 
adhere  to  natural  directions,  and  this 
line  is  as  necessary  to  her  commercial 
as  her  political  requirements. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  two 
opposite  views  of  the  relations  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and 
two  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  wisest 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  our  future  re- 
lations. 


Some  will  probably  agree  with  Sir 
George  Clarke  and  Mr.  Jane  that  we 
ought  to  use  every  possible  means  to 
come  to  a  friendly  agreement  with 
Russia  upon  questions  whereon  our  in- 
terests appear  to  be  opposed;  and  others 
will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  agree  with 
Colonel  Bell  in  his  proposed  policy  of 
trying  to  thwart  and  forestall  Russian 
expansion  in  Asia  by  constructing,  or 
helping  to  construct,  a  line  of  railway 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  thence  onward  to  India  and 
the  Far  East  But  we  imagine  there 
will  be  a  universal  consensus  of  opin- 
ion to  condemn  a  vacillating,  halting, 
or  half-and-half  policy.  Surely  upon 
a  question  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  British  empire  It 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  for  the  po- 
litical parties  in  the  state  to  come  to 
some  understanding  as  to  the  main 
lines,  at  any  rate,  of  our  future  poUcy. 
Europe  has  not  yet  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
her  in  the  further  expansion  of  the  al- 
ready prodigious  extent  and  power  of 
the  Russian  empire— prodigious  not 
only  as  to  actual  territory  (which  might 
mean  much  or  littie),  but  as  to  her 
newly-acquired  strategical  positions, 
and  the  millions  of  well-armed  and 
well-drilled  soldiers  which  she  has  to 
defend  them. 

As  von  Moltke  pointed  out  nearly 
half  a  century  ago.  the  German  Powers 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer;  England,  per- 
haps, last  of  all,  as  England  could  live 
without  India,  though  with  diminished 
glory,  for.  as  long  as  she  maintains 
adequate  sea  power,  she  could  defend 
her  other  possessions,  and  still*  have  a 
mighty  empire.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
superiority  of  Russian  diplomacy  and 
intrigue,  that  she  has  succeeded  in  per- 
suading all  Europe  into  the  belief  that 
England  is  the  common  enemy— the 
enemy  of  all  freedom  and  progress,  the 
tyrant  and  the  bully. 

England  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite 
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tlie  lamb  'which  some  of  oar  advanced 
Radical  politicians  would  like  to  make 
her,  but  it  is  absurd  to  depict  her  as 
the  wolf;  yet.  however  absurd  it  may 
be  in  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  done,  and, 
what  is  more,  millions  believe  it,  espe- 
cially in  France,  and  lend  their  money 
to  holy  Bussia  to  help  her  to  check 
England  from  conquering  the  world* 

Russian  advance  and  expansion  have 
hitherto  been  comparatively  slow,  and 
not  free  from  checks  and  reverses, 
though  never  halting  longer  than  neces- 
sary to  gain  strength  and  await  oppor- 
tunity for  another  advance;  so  that  it 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  continuous, 
from  Peter  the  Great  to  Nicholas  IL 
But  now  she  seems  to  be  preparing  for 
a  rush,  or,  perhaps,  two  rushes  simul- 
taneously—one for  Pekln,  and  the  other 
for  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  knows,  or 
at  any  rate  believes,  that  England  will 
not,  if  she  can  help  it,  permit  either; 
and  she  is,  therefore,  preparing  the 
means  by  which  she  thinks  she  wiU 
be  able  to  threaten  and  overawe  Bug- 
land,  by  attacking  her  in  her  tenderest 
place— viz.,  her  sea-borne  commerce. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  is 
she  now  spending  millions  of  money, 
and  straining  every  nerve  to  construct 
that  very  powerful  fleet  of  warships, 
the  list  of  which  we  have  given  to  our 
readers  at  the  beginning  of  this  article; 
and  we  would  once  more  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
ships  are  not  such  as  Russia  requires 
for  defence,  but  are  simply  **commerce- 
destroyers." 

Our  duty  is  clear.  We  are  already 
building  battleships  in  sufllclent  num- 
bers to  maintain  our  superiority  In  this 
respect;  we  are  also  building  several 
large,  fast,  and  powerful  armored 
cruisers,  though  not  nearly  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  meet  and  deal  with 
the  immense  fleet  of  this  class  of  ship 
which  Bussia  and  France  combined 
wHl,  in  two  or  three  years,  be  able  to 
let  loose  upon  our  ocean  trade. 


Sir  George  Clarke  tells  us  that  '*Fate 
has,  however,  ordained  that  Asiatic 
dominion  should  be  shared  by  two 
great  nations.  There  is  ample  room 
for  both,  and  could  they  attain  to  a 
reasonable  measure  of  mutual  under- 
standing, fairer  hopes  of  peace  and 
progress  would  dawn  upon  the  world." 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  what 
"Fate"  has  decreed;  but  we  have  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  Bussian 
statesmen  have  decreed  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  go  shares  with  any  one  in 
Asia,  if  they  can  keep  it  We  can, 
therefore,  only  regard  this  enormous 
increase  in  the  war  navy  of  an  inland 
power,  possessing  an  insigniflcant 
mercantile  marine,  and  practically  un- 
attackable  by  sea,  as  a  direct  menace 
to  some  one  who  does  possess  a  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  who  is  particularly 
vulnerable  in  this  respect;  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  ships  under  construction 
clearly  indicates  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  production  of 
such  a  fleet  of  "commerce-destroyers" 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  merely  a 
phase  in  the  legitimate  expansion  of  a 
friendly  and  peace4oving  Power,  pos- 
sessing the  largest  army  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  And  yet  we  take  leave 
of  Sir  George  Clarke  with  the  most  sin^ 
cere  and  hearty  wish  that  his  visions  of 
"a  better  understanding  with  Bussia" 
may  be  speedily  accomplished;  though 
always  with  the  proviso  that  our  na- 
tional dignity  and  Interests  be  in  no 
wise  compromised  in  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  that  we  take  due  precau- 
tions to  provide  against  the  possible 
failure  of  those  efitorts. 

England's  large  fleet  of  unarmored 
cruisers  was  sufficient  for  yesterday; 
is,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  to-day;  but  it 
will  not  suffice  for  tomorrow,  either  in 
speed  or  in  power  of  individual  ships. 
If  her  rivals  build  commerce-destroyers 
she  must  build  anti-commerce  destroy- 
ers—larger, more  powerful,  and  slightly 
faster.      We   would,    therefore,   most 
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strenuously  urge  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  through  him  the  Goy- 
emment,  to  make  immediate  provision 
for,  at  least,  a  dozen  more  of  the 
"King  Alfred"  type  of  armored  cruis- 
ers; and,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  of  a 
type  somewhat  larger,  faster,  and  more 
powerful  than  the  Novik.*  Such  a 
program,  in  addition  to  the  ships  we 
already  have  building,  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  expensive.  It  would  "cost  a 
lot  of  money,"  as  the  expression  goes; 
but  it  would  be  far  cheaper  than  the 
loss  of  our  ocean  commerce.  This 
competition  in  armamenta  is  not  of  our 
seeking;  it  is  the  act  of  those  who  wish 
to  destroy  our  commerce,  and,  with  it, 
our  empire. 

All  the  great  moves  in  war-ship  con- 
struction which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  last  half -century,  almost  all  the 
innovations  in  type,  armor,  speed, 
armament,  boilers,  and  some  other 
minor  but  not  unimportant  matters, 
seem  to  have  originated  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  to  have  been 
simply  and  solely  designed  with  the 
object  of  depriving  conservative  John 
Bull  of  his  boasted  naval  supremacy, 
by  rendering  his  "fleet  in  being"  obso- 
lete. Fortunately,  we  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  build  more 
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rapidly  and  more  economically  than 
our  rivals. 

The  competition  in  naval  armaments 
may  be  extravagant,  but  it  is  one 
in  which  we  must  take  the  lead,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  or  ];>erish  as  a  nation. 
Dark  clouds  are  rising  around  our  hori* 
zon,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 

T!houghtful  Englishmen  sometimes 
ask  themselves,  and  one  another,  why 
they  are  so  generally  hated  and  cursed 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  an* 
swer  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  words: 
Envy  and  Jealousy  of  their  unprece- 
dented commercial  prosperity.  That 
is  a  sufficient  cause;  no  other  is  neces- 
sary. 

K 
Since  the  above  was  written,  the  !»• 
terference  of  Bussla  in  Persia,  where 
she  seeks,  by  various  means,  to  obtain 
complete  dominion  over  the  weak  gov- 
ernment of  the  Shah,  lends  additional 
force  to  Colonel  Mark  Bell's  argu- 
ments. 

Russia's  move  is,  undoubtedly,  due 
to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  her 
hands  full  at  present  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  sufllcient  to  show  the  insincerity 
of  the  famous  disarmament  proposals, 
even  if  unsupported  by  other  acts.  A 
straw  will  show  all  but  blind  men 
how  the  wind  blows. 
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It  is  surely  rather  a  strange  thing  that 
the  progress  of  refinement,  of  habits  and 
customs,  with  all  the  facilities  and 
luxuries  of  life  which  the  new  discov- 


eries of  science  and  industry  are  per- 
petually pouring  in  upon  us.  should  be 
accompanied,  in  this  England  of  ours» 
by  a  decline— not  to    say   a  decay— 


•  Mr.  Go0cheD  lately  told  tbe  Hooae  of  Oom- 
mons  that  he  \nM  unable  to  spend  all  the  money 
Toted  for  thipbolldlnir  laet  year,  thna  Implying 
that  the  leaoorcee  of  the  ooontzy  had  been 
■tretched  to  their  fullest  extent.  Snch  an  as> 
sumption   has,    howerer,    been    contradicted  by 


Yarloas  letters  to  the  press,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  resources  of  our  prlrate 
yards  hare  not  nearly  been  exhausted.  They 
are  building  largely  for  foreign  countries,  and 
they  might  Just  as  well  be  building  for  their 
own  country,  if  orders  are  placed  in  time. 
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of  manners.  Not  only  2e»  heUe^  manUrea 
of  old,  but  that  touch  of  ceremonial 
which  hedges  in  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
diyidnal  and  marks  his  place,  be  he 
nobleman  or  peasant,  are  so  rapidly  l^ 
coming  a  thing  of  the  past  that  before 
long  they  will  have  joined  letter-wri- 
ting, and  other  pleasant  minor  arts,  in 
the  limfbo  of  old-fashioned  and  forgot- 
ten things. 

By  manners  William  of  Wykeham, 
no  doubt,  meant  the  word  in  its  fullest 
acceptation  as  an  outward  sign  of  in- 
ward grace,  the  shining  of  a  beautiful 
soul  through  the  ''ivory  lantern"  of  the 
body,  the  innate  nobility  that  trans- 
lates itself  in  perfect  courtesy,  and  of 
which  there  are  never  wanting  exam- 
ples, under  all  the  accidents  of  time 
and  place,  through  all  the  changeful 
centuries.  But  a  plea  may  perhi^  be 
made  for  those  acquired  manners, 
those  little  observances  of  courtesy  and 
respect,  which  are  so  fast  disappearing, 
and  the  eclipse  of  which  must  be  a  loss 
to  any  society  or  country. 

In  one  of  the  delightful  letters  of 
Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, written  in  1668,  she  is  describing 
to  her  lover  a  great  quarrel  she  has 
had  with  her  elder  brother,  who 
was  violently  opposed  to  Sir  William's 
suit,  and  anxious  to  promote  that  of 
some  other  pretender  to  his  sister's 
hand.  She  concludes:  "We  talked  our- 
selves weary.  He  renounced  me,  and 
I  defied  him— but  both  in  as  civil  lan- 
guage as  it  would  permit— and  parted 
in  great  anger,  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  a  leg  and  a  courtesy,  that  you 
would  have  died  with  laughing  to  see 
us."  Elsewhere  she  alludes  to  the 
"legs  and  courtesies"  that  pass  between 
them,  showing  that  even  among  broth- 
ers, and  sisters  there  was  an  etiquette 
of  manners,  which  in  these  days— when 
a  cursory  nod  morning  and  evening  is 
generally  considered  sufficient  saluta- 
tion, and  brothers  and  stoters  at  other 
times  do  not  take  much  more  notice  of 


each  other's  presence,  in  the  matter  of 
etiquette,  than  so  many  sheep  grazing 
In  the  same  field— gives  one  almost  the 
impression  of  reading  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  other  planet,  that  an  in- 
terview, even  a  stormy  one,  could  not 
pass  without  the  pretty  preliminary  and 
conclusion  of  a  bow  and  of  a  courtesy! 

In  a  previous  letter  Dorothy  gives 
us  another  little  side-light  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  when,  speaking  of  a 
visit  to  a  country  neighbor,  she  says: 
"As  I  came  back  I  met  a  coach  with 
some  company  in't  that  I  knew,  and 
thought  myself  obliged  to  salute.  We 
all  'lighted  and  met,  and  I  found  more 
than  I  looked  for  by  two  damsels  and 
their  squires."  So,  if  a  lady,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  thought  herself  obliged 
to  salute  the  occupants  of  a  passing 
carriage,  it  meant  nothing  less  than  all 
alighting  into  the  road— and  what  a 
road!— for  the  observance  of  the  cere- 
mony. This  usage  may  explain  why, 
in  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  the  time  in 
which  a  carriage  is  introduoed,  the 
"<!ompany  in't"  has  alighted  and  Is 
saluting  the  occupants  of  some  other 
coach  advancing  to  meet  it  A  last 
survival  of  this  etiquette  Ungered  in 
Bome  until  1870;  a  cardinal  meeting 
the  Pope  out  driving  had  to  alight  and 
salute  him.  The  wags  had  it  that  such 
an  encounter  was  generally  followed 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  cardinal's 
coachman. 

The  fine  reticence  of  style  of  Doro- 
thy's letters  accords  with  the  dignity 
of  manners;  they  begin  "Sir,"  and  end 
"your  faithful  friend  and  humble  ser- 
vant," and  towards  the  end  of  their 
long  courtship:  "Dear,  I  am  yours,"  or 
simply  "yours."  It  is  only  in  the  one 
letter  extant  written  to  her  hufrt>and 
from  The  Hague  that  we  find  her  be- 
ginning "My  dearest  heart,"  and  end- 
ing "I  am  my  best  dear's  most  affec- 
tionate D.  T."  Her  affection  seldom 
betrays  itself  in  a  warmer  phrase  than 
when  she  writes  describing  her  days 
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at  Ghicksands:  "When  I  hare  supped 
I  go  into  the  garden,  and  so  to  the  side 
of  a  small  river  that  runs  by  it,  when 
I  sit  down  and  wish  you  were  with 
me  (you  had  best  say  this  is  not  kind 
neither).  In  earnest,  'tis  a  pleasant 
place,  and  would  be  much  more  so  to 
me  if  I  had  your  company."  And  yet 
she  was  a  very  Penelope  of  constancy, 
waiting  seven  years  for  her  absent 
lover,  and  refusing  suitor  after  suitor, 
among  them  Henry  Cromwell,  the 
Protector's  son,  and  nobly  keeping  the 
word  she  writes  in  one  of  her  letters: 
"The  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  shall  not  tempt  me 
to  break  my  word  with  you,  nor  the  im- 
portunity of  all  my  friends  I  have." 

England,  less  fortunate  than  France,  ' 
has  no  national  theatre  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of    the    manners    and    cus- 
toms of  bygone  days.    At  the  Th6fttre 
Franoais,  the  "Maison  de  Molidre,"  as 
it  proudly  calls  itself,  these  traditions 
have  been  handed  down  in  an  unbroken 
succession;  and  when  we  sit  and  watch 
the  "Pr^ciuses  Ridicules"  or  the  "Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme"  live  again  before 
us,  independently  of  the  play  itself,  we 
see  in  the     dresses,  deportment    and 
manners  of  the  actors,  the  very  image 
and  counterpart,  not  only  of  those  of 
Molidre  and  his  fellow-players,  but  of 
the  men  and  women  whom  he  took  as 
models   for    his   "Elmires"    and   "Va- 
Iftres,"    his    "Harpagons"    and    "Fro- 
sines."   Taking  off  the  hat  was  an  ac- 
tion in  several  movements,  as  any  one 
who  has  taken  part  in  private  theatri- 
cals in  France  will  remember  to  his 
cost— the  exact  part  of  the  turned-up 
brim  on  the  left  side  to  be  taken  hold 
of,  the  circular  sweep  of  arm  and  hat, 
bringing  the  latter  to  the  front  of  the 
breast,  etc.   And  in  this  mirror  we  see 
the  very  etiauette  with  which  our  an- 
\  lady's  arms 
elbows  clung 
the  hands  Just 
front  of  her 


waist  They  must  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  standing,  on  the  whole,  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones,  if  we  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  presence  of  any  one  of 
SHperior  age  or  rank,  they  had  to  stand 
until  bidden  to  sit  down. 

There  is  a  scene  in  "L'Avare,"  where 
the  whole  company  goes  out  to  take  an 
airing,  and  we  see  how  each  lady  is 
handed  out  according  to  her  rank,  the 
hand  held  at  full  stretch  aloft,  in  a 
manner  which  only  survives  now  in  the 
handing  of  a  royal  bride  to  and  from 
the  altar.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  no- 
tice the  bit  of  by-play  when  FnMine, 
the  femme  <i'in(ri^ti«,  coming  last,  holds 
up  her  hand  to  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  turns  on  his  heel  with  a  laugh; 
so,  with  an  angry  flounce,  she  walks 
out  by  herself— not  being  of  quality 
sufficient  to'  be  escorted. 

Coming  to  a  time  nearer  to  our  own, 
Jane  Austen  gives  us  more  perfectly, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  authority,  the 
exact  picture  of  the  manners  of  her 
day.  The  pompous  elaboration  of  an 
earlier  age  has  given  place  to  a  court- 
liness of  bearing  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  simplest  usages  of  society. 
Her  young  ladies  never  "go  with"  nor 
even  "accompany"  their  mothers  or 
chaperons  to  a  ball,  or  into  the  coun- 
try, or  on  an  airing,  but  invariably 
"attend  them,"  and  there  is  a  world  of 
deference  and  subserviency  expressed 
in  the  little  word.  So  the'  gentlemen 
always  "wait  upon"  those,  especially 
the  ladies  whom  they  visit;  and  even 
timid  little  Fanny  Price,  at  seventeen, 
has  learned  how,  on  occasion,  "to  sub- 
mit to  being  the  principal  lady  in  com- 
pany, and  to  all  the  little  distinctions 
consequent  thereon."  This  etiquette 
and  the  graceful  dignity  of  the  dances 
then  in  vogue,  must  have  made  a  ball- 
room, with  its  measured  minuets  and 
contredansea,  as  couple  after  couple 
went  through  their  parts,  a  scene  which 

would  be  a  refreshment  and  delight  to 

the  dizzy   crowds   which   hustle   and 
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bump  each  otber  in  the  crush  of  a  mod- 
em ball. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice,  in 
these  days  when  women.  In  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  word,  walk  alone,  how 
they  were  accustomed  to  lean  upon  the 
nearest  masculine  arm  within  their 
reach.  Even  in  strolling  through  the 
gardens,  when  the  Bertrams  went  to 
Sotherton,  Edmund  Bertram  is  made 
happy  by  Miss  Crawford  taking  one 
arm  whilst  his  cousin  Fanny  is  lean- 
ing on  the  other. 

A  gentleman  of  the  old  school  said 
some  years  ago:— "When  I  was  young, 
two  gentlemen  meeting  in  the  street 
took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  to  each 
other;  a  few  years  later,  and  the  bow 
had  ceased;  then  came  a  time  when 
they  merely  touched  the  brims  of  their 
hats;  and  now  a  jerk  of  the  chin  and  a 
little  grunt— *h*m,  h*m,'  is  considered 
sufficient  salutation  'between  two  men 
of  quality  and  fashion."  The  habit  of 
remaining  uncovered  in  the  presence 
of  ladies  died  hard,  but  it  is  a  good 

many  years  since  the  late  Lord  D 

was  conspicuous  as  the  only  man  who 
always  stood  bareheaded  in  the  crush- 
room  of  the  Opera.  "Mesdames,"  said 
an  old  lady,  some  fifty  years  ago,  in 
reply  to  some  complaints  upon  the 
changes  in  men's  manners,  "vous  Stes 
doscendues  de  votre  pi^destal  le  Jour 
otl  vous  avez  permis  aux  messieurs  de 
fumer  devant  vous."  She  little  thought 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  granddaughters 
of  the  women  whom  she  was  upbraid- 
ing, .the  smoking-room  would  be  com- 
mon to  both  sexes,  and  the  very  idea 
of  standing  on  a  pedestal  almost  a 
subject  of  derision. 

If  we  may  Judge  by  the  courteous 
bearing  and  exquisite  urbanity  of  many 
of  the  old  people  who  were  ornaments 
to  society  some  twenty  years  ago,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  manners 
must  have  been  at  their  best  in  the 
Jlrst  quarter  of  this  century;  unless  we 
are  to  think  that  the  courtliness  which 
LrTnf«  A«s.       VOL.  VII.       367 


<?harmed  us  was  one  of  the  virtues  of 
old  age,  like  the  greater  indulgence  and 
kindliness,  and  other  fruits  of  the  ex- 
periences of  life,  which  are  among  the 
attributes  of  the  old.  It  is,  alas!  more 
likely  that  their  polished  manners  were 
the  survival  of  habits  acquired  in 
youth,  and  that  there  is  but  little  hope 
that  the  manners  of  the  present  gen^- 
ation  will— like  wine— improve  as  they 
get  older. 

One  boisterous  day  last  winter,  some 
ladies  in  Paris  were  complaining  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  getting  about, 
and  that  men  were  not  as  obliging  as 
might  be  wished  in  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing way  in  tramcars,  etc.  "Well,  I  al- 
ways do,"  said  a  gentleman  present 
"Oh.  but  you  are  eighty  years  of  age," 
was  the  instant  reply,  with  a  smile  and 
a  little  bow  of  graceful  homage. 

It  once  happened  to  the  writer  to  be 
present,  within  the  same  fortnight,  at 
a  giving  of  prizes  at  a  village  flower 
show,  and  at  an  important  college  in 
a  great  northern  town.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  villagers  shambled  up  awk- 
wardly enough  to  receive  their  awards 
at  the  hands  of  the  charming  lady  who 
distributed  them;  but  then,  as  one  after 
another  they  expressed  their  acknowl- 
edgments by  the  time-honored  salute 
of  touching  their  heads,  some  doing 
it  with  military  precision,  others  with 
rather  a  grand  wave  of  the  hand,  while 
others  again  pulled  their  forelock,  the 
trifling  ceremony,  elementary  as  it  was, 
repeated  thirty  or  forty  times,  had 
something  impressive  and  almost 
touching;— as  old  as  the  hills,  as 
universal  as  the  world,  one  felt 
it  to  be  in  its  flne  significance  of 
humbling  the  head  in  token  of  defer- 
ence, submission  or  thanks.  In  the 
second  case,  the  progress  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  from  their  places  to 
the  platform  and  ba<^  again  was  alto- 
gether deplorable;  and,  as  the  diplomas 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  President 
Into  thehrs,  the  young  ladies  and  young 
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gentlemen  fleemed  unable  to  make  any 
other  eign  of  acknowledgement  than 
a  kind  of  Jerky  nod;  one  could  not  but 
wonder  why,  among  the  acquirements 
for  which  they  were  being  rewarded, 
had  not  been  included  the  simple  and 
most  advantageous  art  of  walking  a 
few  steps  with  ease,  and  making  a  bow 
or  a  courtesy,  according  to  their  sex. 

No  other  European  country  is  quite 
60  badly  off  as  we  are  in  this  respect; 
the  universality  of  military  service,  for 
one  thing,  leaves  behind  it  a  certain 
aptitude,  for  disciplined  movements 
and  falling  into  line  when  occasion  re- 
quires, which  would  make  such  a  /Umoo 
Impossible,  if  one  may  say  so  without 
treason  to  the  dignity  of  Parliament, 
as  was  that  progress  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  in  the  wake  of  the  Speak- 
er, during  the  Jubilee  festivities,  two 
years  ago.  Setting  aside  the  iabom 
gracefulness  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians,  most  continental  nations  are 
accustomed,  from  their  childhood,  to 
take  part  In  organized  movements  with 
precision  and  a  certain  amount  of 
ceremonial.  Who  has  not  noticed  with 
what  deUghtful  dignity  litUe  chUdren 
of  all  ranks  take  part  in  the  processions 
on  feast-days  and  other  solemnities  of 
the  Church  in  Belgium  or  France? 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  most  north- 
em  countries  retain  something  of  the 
manners  of  a  former  time,  and  when 
she  visits  our  shores,  the  little  courtesy 
with  which  a  Swedish  young  lady  will 
leave  the  room  leaves  a  kind  of  ray  of 
sunshine  behind  it  across  our  stolid  im- 
movability. 

'The  decline  of  good  manners  is  the 
fault  of  the  women,"  19  the  often-re- 
peated accusation,  and  it  may  be  that 
their  Intrusion  into  so  many  domains 
which  were  formerly  reserved  to  men, 
their  abandonment  or  relaxation  of 
many  of  the  rules  of  Uen86ance  which 
formerly  prevailed,  may  have  had  a 
large  share  of   responsibility   in  the 


changed  order  of  things.  But  the 
causes  alleged  have  been  as  multifa- 
rious as  the  results,  and  their  enumera- 
tion would  be  as  tedious  as.  In  many 
instances,  the  remedies  would  be  un- 
obtainable, ranging  as  they  do  from 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  gentler 
sex  and  the  changes  in  the  marriage 
laws,  down  to  the  newest  caprice  of 
fashion  on  the  part  of  the  women,  and 
the  greater  Indolence  of  habit  in  tiie 
men,  bred  by  the  very  excess  of  the 
modem  appliances  for  the  promoti<Hi 
of  ease,  and  the  saving  of  exertion  and 
trouble.  1 

It  is  said  that  ihere  is  a  reaction 
against  the  excessive  Mna-g^ne  of  man- 
ners that  was  the  rule  three  or  four 
years  ago;  that  the  lament  of  the  ball- 
giving  hostess  has  at  last  got  a  hearing, 
and  that  there  is  a  return  to  the  civili- 
ties of  former  days  in  the  matter  of 
answering  invitations  and  paying  duty- 
calls.  Perhaps,  in  time,  it  will  cease 
to  be  considered  within  the  limits  of 
tolerated  manners  for  gilded  youths  to 
arrive  at  supp«^time,  where  the  onisiiie 
is  known  to  be  good,  and  to  leave  the 
house  again  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  go  upstairs  and  make  their  bow  to 
the  hostess. 

If,  turning  aside  from  the  question 
of  manners,  we  take  the  most  cursory 
survey  of  the  refinements  of  life  now- 
adays, as  compared  with  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  improvement  is  so 
great  as  to  be  hardly  credible;  and  the 
puzzling  paradox  strikes  us  anew,  why 
the  manners  of  society  should  not  cmly 
not  have  shared  in  the  general  prog- 
ress, but  have  be^i  retrograded— un- 
less it  be  conceded  that  gain  and  loss 
must  always  go  together,  and  that 
every  step  in  advance  must  be  compen- 
sated for  in  some  way  or  another.  Our 
adaptability  is  so  great,  we  accustom 
ourselves  so  readily  to  an  Improved 
condition  of  life,  in  spite  of  all  Its  In- 
cidental drawbacks,  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  realize  with  what  strides  the 
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cnstomB  and  habits  of  our  race  haye 
adTanced  along  the  path  of  progress, 
or  how  different  were  the  lives  of  our 
fathers,  and  still  more  of  onr  grand- 
fathers, in  these  respects. 

What  we  gain  in  utility  we  almost 
always  lose  in  beauty  and  in  pictur- 
esqueness;  but  with  regard  to  all  the 
refinements  of  habit  conveyed  in  the 
words  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  facil- 
ity of  locomotion,  the  small  shop-lseep- 
er,  the  mechanic,  the  very  peasant  of 
to-day  is  better  off  than  were  princes 
and  noblemen  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  That  little  bathroom  of  poor 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Trianon 
must  have  been  almost  as  much  an  ob- 
ject (^  curiosity,  for  its  singularity  in 
her  day,  as  it  is  now  for  its  associa- 
tions; and  certain  it  is  that  in  all  those 
vast  piles  of  buildings  at  Versailles, 
with  all  their  gorgeous  magnificence, 
bathrooms  were  an  unknown  quantity. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Louis 
XIV  never  washed— a  little  cold-cream 
applied  with  a  cambric  handkerchief 
serving  Instead.  This— let  us  hope- 
was  a  calumny,  but  in  St-Simon's  mi- 
nute and  detailed  account  of  the  mon- 
arch's day— f];om  the  handing  in  of  his 
periwig  through  the  closed  bed  curtains 
in  the  morning,  until  several  dukes  and 
marquises  had  handed  the  royal  night- 
M^fiilae  to  each  other,  the  highest  in 
rank  placing  it  on  the  royal  shoulders, 
and  his  chaplain,  kneeling  at  a  v^rif 
dieu  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  had  said 
his  night  prayers  for  him— no  mention 
is  made  of  any  ablutions,  except  that 
he  was  shaved  every  other  day. 

Madame  de  Garette,  in  her  Souvenirs, 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Tuileries  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire; the  splendor  of  the  state  apart^ 
ments  in  strange  contrast  with  the  dis- 
comfort and  darkness  of  the  interior 
of  the  palace;  narrow,  windowless  cor- 
ridors and  staircases,  with  no  ventila- 
tion, and  lighted  with  lamps  both  night 
and  day;  the  consequent  heat  and  op- 


pressiveness becoming  quite  painful 
with  the  first  return  of  spring,  and 
making  the  whole  household  sigh  for 
the  signal  of  departure  for  St  Cloud  or 
Fontainebleau. 

Quite  recently,  writing  in  "Collections 
and  Becollections"  on  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  life  during  the 
past  half-century,  Mr.  Russell  quoted 
the  report  ^f  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  the 
sanitary  expert,  on  the  state  of  Wind- 
sor Castle  after  the  Prince  Consort's 
death.  He  told  of  drains  of  the  worst 
description,  of  no  less  than  forty-«ight 
cesspools  beneath  the  basement*  of 
windows,  even  in  the  Royal  apart- 
ments, of  which  only  the  lower  case- 
ments could  be  opened;  of  "vitiated 
air,  comparatively  stagnant"  If  this 
was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  two 
chief  palaces  of  the  world  less  than 
forty  years  ago,  the  mind  is  left  free 
to  conjecture  how  commoo  mortals 
were  contented  to  live. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  had  a  larger 
share  In  modifying  the  habits  of  the 
people  than  the  development  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  of  the  meth- 
ods of  traveL  Who,  having  once  read, 
can  ever  forget  the  graphic  description 
DeQuincey  gives  in  his  "Memoirs*'  of 
the  state  of  the  highroads  In  England 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  MacAdam?  Never  before  or 
since  were  ruts  so  eloquently  described 
—except  perhaps,  by  sprightly  Fanny 
Bumey.  in  her  "Diary"  of  1778:  •*The 
roads  were  so  Hddum  and  fumhlum,  as 
Miss  L.  called  those  of  Teignmouth, 
that  I  expected  an  overturn  every  min- 
ute. Safely,  however,  we  reached  the 
Sussex  Hotel  at  Tunbrldge  Wells." 
Compare,  too.  **Tom  Brown's"  first 
Journey  to  Rugby,  In  the  days  when 
coaching  was  at  its  best  with  the  same 
journey  as  accomplished  by  our  school- 
boys of  to-day.  There  must  have  been 
an  exhilaration,  a  sense  of  healthy  ef- 
fort and  of  a  fait  acoompli,  at  that 
journey's  end,  which  are  perforce  ob- 
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sent  now.  A  charming  old  lady  some- 
times recounts  how  she  and  her  sisters 
once  went  from  Woolwich  to  Man- 
chester to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. The  coach  was  delayed  three 
weeks  in  Liondon  by  the  snow,  and  then 
there  were  but  eight  passengers.  The 
Journey  took  four  days,  the  coach  toil- 
ing between  two  banks  of  snow  heaped 
high  in  crisp  and  dazzling  whiteness 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
whole  country  seemed  transfigured. 
What  a  welcome  the  two  young  sisters 
received  at  their  Joumey*s  end,  and 
how  the  holidays,  so  hardly  won,  were 
enjoyed,  the  accents  with  which  the 
story  was  told,  after  sixty  years  had 
passed,  were  enough  to  prove. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  disposi- 
tion of  mind  were  the  humors  of  the 
young  lady  of  to-day  who  hesitated  to 
spend  Easter  in  Rome  until  it  was 
made  certain  that  she  could  have  a 
icagon-toilette  to  herself  for  the  whole 
Joiirney.  "When  I  first  went  to  Rome," 
exclaimed  a  woman  thirty  years  her 
senior,  **if  I  had  been  told  I  must  walk, 
I  think  I  should  have  made  the  at- 
tempt" It  is  possible  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  some  law  of  compensation,  the 
very  excess  of  well-being  carries  its 
own  counterpoise  with  it— that  good  too 
easily  and  instantly  attained  loses 
half  its  savor— and  that 

'Tis  expectation    makes    the    blessing 
dear. 

In  few  of  our  social  customs  has 
there  been  a  greater  change— in  some 
senses  an  improvement— during  this 
half-century  than  in  the  relation  be- 
tween master  and  servant— a  change 
expressed  by  the  almost  universal  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  "employer"  for 
that  of  "master;"  and  it  is  the  rare 
exception  to  hear  master  or  mistress 
spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  "Mr."  or 

"Mrs.   ,"   The   maid   servants   are 

not  advancing  so  rapidly  in  this  social 


equalization  as  the  men  servants;  bot 
the  day  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when 
•they  will  desire  to  be  known,  as  in 
America,  by  the  title  of  "living-out 
girl."  In  some  of  our  great  northern 
manufacturing  towns  the  entire  female 
population  of  the  working  class  seems 
by  a  tacit  consent  to  have  pronounced 
a  vow  of  non  serviam,  so  far  as  domes- 
tic service  is  concerned.  'Kiat  ancient 
and  honorable  profession,  possessing  its 
own  dignity  and  prerogatives  ever 
since  the  days  when  a  little  Jewish 
handmaiden  stood  before  Naaman's 
wife  and  spoke  wise  words  of  counsel, 
productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  all 
whom  they  concerned,  is  now  despised 
by  every  little  girl  who  has  passed  the 
"sixth  standard,"  and  has  to  begin  to 
earn  her  bread.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  women  has  the  disadvan- 
tage to  themselves  of  depriving  them 
of  the  more  refined  habits  which  a  few 
years  of  domestic  service  leave  behind 
them,  and  which  make  it  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ex-servant  among  work- 
ing-men's wives;  while  it  may,  if  ever 
the  supply  which  still  flows  in  from  the 
country  districts  to  fill  up  the  void  they 
have  created  receives  a  check,  produce 
some  curious  changes  in  the  social 
economy  of  those  towns. 

Legislation  and  the  developments  of 
habits  have  tended  to  make  the  servant 
of  to-day  a  kind  of  human  machine— cl- 
ient, impassible,  and,  as  far  as  his  em- 
ployer is  concerned,  an  automaton,  ar- 
ticulated to  perform  certain  acts  at 
certain  times  and  In  certain  ways,  with 
as  much  regularity  as  it  Is  possible  to 
obtain.  There  is  not  even  the  "Bon 
jour,  monHeur,'*  or  the  "Chuten  Tag,** 
spoken,  of  a  morning,  to  establish  a 
little  link  of  humanity  between  them« 
and  the  question  is,  if  this  state  of 
things  is  altogether  a  gain? 

What  was  the  servant  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  is  graphically  told  us  by  J. 
de  Norvins  in  his  "Memorial,"  a  book 
which  contains  a  fund  of  interesting 
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detail  as  to  the  life  in  French  chateaux 
before  the  Revolntion.  He  says  that 
the  ixileto  de  chamln-e  still  much  resem- 
bled those  of  Moli^re,  Dancourt  and 
Mariyauz;  that  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  part  of  the  family,  and 
were  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  which 
occasionally  included  traits  of  great 
impertinence  on  the  one  side,  corrected 
by  the  administration  of  a  caning  on 
the  other,  without  the  mutual  good  un- 
derstanding being  disturbed.  "On  les 
chatiait  et  on  les  gardait."  They  were 
intelligent,  devoted,  and  impudent,  and 
were  expected  to  b^  good  hairdressers 
and  barbers,  to  be  able  to  read,  write 
and  carry  the  post  At  the  Chateau  de 
Brienne,  where  de  Norvins,  nephew  to 
Comte  Lom6nie  de  Brienne,  was  a 
familiar  guest,  there  were  five  of  these 
valets  who  were  all,  moreover,  good 
shots,  good  billiard-players,  and  ex- 
cellent amateur  actors!  The  Comte  de 
Brienne  himself  was  admirable  In  the 
"Bourru  Bienfalsant"  and  in  the  "Mis- 
anthrope." and  his  old  valet  tools  Pr6- 
ville's  parts  with  great  distinction,  and 
was  a  capital  "Michaut"  in  the  "Partie 
de  Chasse"  to  his  master's  "Henri  IV." 
The  distinctions  of  class  were  then  so 
marked  that  no  one  thought  of  there 
being  any  derogation  In  such  familiar 
intercourse. 

Of  one  of  these  valets,  by  name  Du- 
val, who  remained  faithful  to  the  fam- 
ily through  the  Revolution,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty  In  the  service  of 
a  collateral  relation,  an  amusing  anec- 
dote was  told  by  his  first  master,  the 
iMarquis  de  Lom^nie.  Arriving  late 
one  evening  at  a  party,  the  Marquis 
was  astonished  to  see  in  the  crowd  a 
gentleman  wearing  a  superb  court 
dress,  identical  with  one  nis  tailor  had 
brought  home  that  morning,  and  which 
he  intended  to  wear  at  the  Queen's 
next  card-party.  Even  the  sword  and 
shoulder  knots,  the  diamond  knee  and 
shoe  buckles,  were  faithful  duplicates 
of  his  own  and  what  added  to  his  curi- 
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osity  was  the  fact  that  the  individual's 
back  was  always  turned  to  him  as  they 
made  their  way  through  the  rooms. 
At  last  he  was  able  to  touch  the  man 
on  the  arm,  and  discovered  his  own 
valet,  Duval,  who  uttered  a  careless 
"Ah,  bon  soir,  marquis!"  and  then,  in 
his  ear:  "Do  not  betray  me.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis;  I  will  go  away— but,  all 
the  same,  I  was  going  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  house!"  "Rascal!" 
was  his  master's  answer.  It  turned  out 
that  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Mar- 
quis Du  Val,  of  Champagne,  and  he 
had  caught  the  young  lady's  fancy  and 
dazzled  her  parents  with  his  good  looks 
and  manners,  with  the  elegance  of  ap- 
pearance borrowed  from  his  master's 
wardrobe,  and  the  graceful  ease  with 
which  he  lost  and  won  his  money  at 
the  card-table.  The  Marquis  forgave 
the  escapade,  on  condition  he  never 
set  foot  again  in  his  friend's  house. 
"Eh  blen.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  will 
remain  a  bachelor!" 

Another  anecdote  was  of  a  graver 
kind.  The  Comte  de  Brienne,  talking 
of  the  violence  of  some  masters  to- 
wards their  servants,  said  that  on  one 
occasion,  having  corrected  his  valet  for 
some  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  he  had 
forgotten  the  matter  when,  the  next 
morning,  while  shaving  him,  the  man 
suddenly  held  the  razor  to  his  throat, 
saying:  "Whose  turn  is  it  to-day.  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte?"  "A  moi  toujours;  con- 
tinue," was  the  calm  reply.  "He  fin- 
ished shaving  me,  and  we  were  mu- 
tually pleased  with  each  other;"  but  re- 
lations became  somewhat  strained  after 
such  an  incident,  and  the  Comte  gave 
him  a  hundred  louls  and  his  dismissal. 
"Never  beat  your  servants,  young 
men,"  he  concluded;  "your  lives  are  at 
their  mercy,  and  you  would  find  it 
hard,  as  I  did,  to  owe  it  to  one  of 
them." 

The  Comte  de  Brienne,  together  with 
his  three  adopted  sons,  was  guillotined 
on  May  10,  1794. 
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If  we  begin  by  saying  that  Mme. 
Marholm'8  critical  work  seems  to  us 
decidedly  superior  to  her  theoretic 
work,  it  is  not  that  we  desire  to  under- 
value that  work  as  a  whole.  Ourselves 
the  children  of  a  critical  epoch,  we 
recognize  in  the  critical  historians  the 
true  masters  of  our  thought  It  is 
such  men  as  Lessing,  Carlyle,  Benan 
and  Taine  who  have  most  deeply -in- 
fluenced the  spirit  of  our  time.  Con- 
temporary criticism  is,  above  all  things, 
analytic  and  laborious.  It  has  discur- 
sive ideas,  though  it  keeps  to  the  way 
of  progress.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  mental  history  of  the  race.  Let 
us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  Mme. 
Marholm's  essay  in  criticism. 

Her  method  is  very  original,  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  marks  an  advance 
on  the  most  careful  psychological  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  under- 
taken up  to  now.  Her  aim  is  to  follow, 
through  their  most  intricate  windings, 
the  ruling  sentiments  and  sensations 
of  those  who  come  under  her  anatomi- 
cal scalpel.  That  she  often  exagger- 
ates the  results  of  her  dissection  of  the 
feelings,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  her  por- 
traits leave  such  an  impression  of 
faithfulness  to  nature  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  her  subject  that  we  are 
always  forgetting  how  much  of  it  is 
really  due  to  the  prodigious  dexterity 
of  the  painter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
her  art  has  not  the  patient  sincerity 
and  honest  objectivity  of  those  early 
masters  whom  she  professes  so  to  ad- 
mire. It  Is  Impressionist,  subjective; 
it  does  not  pretend  to  express  anything 
beyond  personal  emotions,  while  noting 

*TrAiialated  for  Tbe  Llrlng  Age. 


the  most  fugitive  shades  of  these,  and 
working  them  up  to  their  highest  re- 
finements. M.  Claude  Monet  is  her 
favorite  painter  among  the  modems, 
perhaps  because  of  the  striking  simil- 
arity of  their  talents. 

The  book  which  first  made  Mme. 
Marholm  known  beyond  the  Rhine  was 
entitled  **La  Livre  des  Femmes"— The 
Woman's  Book.  The  two  editions 
published  simultaneously  in  Germany 
and  Norway  in  November,  1894,  were 
exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  year; 
and  the  success  of  the  work  was  fully 
Justified  by  the  interest  of  its  con- 
tents, its  keen  wit  and  style  of  great 
vivacity,  and  the  dash  with  which  the 
author  opened  fire  on  the  already- 
weakened  positions  of  her  mortal  foes, 
the  emancipated  women  of  the  North, 
whose  example  seemed  to  her  to  have 
called  forth  the  most  deplorable  imi- 
tations in  Germany. 

Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  she 
has  fully  carried  out  the  program 
sketched  in  her  preface. 

"It  has  been  no  part  of  my  purpose," 
she  says,  in  the  aforesaid  introduction, 
"to  offer  any  contribution  to  the  study 
of  woman's  intellectual  life.  What  I 
have  sought  and  desire  to  signalize  in 
the  six  contemporary  personalities  h»« 
presented  has  been  the  proof  of  their 
feminine  sensibility,  making  itself 
manifest  In  spite  of  obstacles,  in  spite 
of  the  artificial  theories  on  which  their 
lives  have  been  built  up,  In  spite  of  the 
very  triumphs  which  have  forged  for 
them  such  heavy  chains.  They  were 
all  sick  of  that  internal  discord  which 
Is  bom  of  the  woman-question— the  dis- 
cord between  an  erring  intelligence 
and  the  obscure  claims  of  womanly  in- 
stinct. Some  of  them  have  died  of  It" 
Mme.    Marholm    is    not    commonly 
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thought  to  have  carried  out  this  re- 
markable program.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  one  only  of  her  portraits,  and 
that  the  one  which  she  has  artfully 
reserved  for  the  end  of  the  volume,  ful- 
fils all  her  promises  and  seems  to  have 
been  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  illustrating  her  theories  by  a  start- 
ing example.  For  the  rest,  they  are 
so  attractive  and  original  in  the  pose 
chosen  for  them,  and  the  finish  of  their 
details,  that  we  can  hardly  find  fault 
with  an  artist  who  charms  us  to  such 
a  degree.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  some- 
what disposed  to  demur  to  her  most 
sweeping  conclusions,  and  not  quite 
ready  to  execrate  the  ambitions  of  the 
modem  woman,  in  unison  with  the 
voice  of  one  so  fitted  to  defend  them. 

Three  of  the  names  which  figure  in 
•T?he  Woman's  Bo<*,*'  those  of  Mes- 
dames  Skram,  Edgren-Leffler  and 
Bgerton,  are  almost  unknown  among 
us.  The  latter—a  spirit  closely  akin  to 
that  of  Mme.  Marholm,  and  convinced, 
like  her,  of  the  fundamental  passivity 
of  the  woman's  part  in  life,  and  her 
exclusively  maternal  destiny— is  begin- 
ning to  have  a  certain  renown  in  Eng- 
land. The  three  remaining  heroines, 
Marie  Bashkirtseff ,  the  Duse,  and  Sonia 
Kowalewska,  have  had  their  fame 
sealed  by  the  suffrages  of  France,  and 
it  is  with  the  keenest  interest  that  one 
reads  the  specially-brilliant  pages  de- 
voted to  them.  The  first  would  seem 
to  have  had  the  fiower  of  her  sentimen- 
tal life  withered  prematurely  by  the 
disappointment  of  two  loves— the  first, 
wholly  childish,  the  second,  quite  ar- 
tificial—of which  the  story  is  told  In  her 
celebrated  memoirs.  The  second,  who 
owes  to  Germany  her  immense  fame 
in  Europe,  and  even  in  her  own  coun- 
try, has  caused  the  woman  of  the  fu- 
ture to  live,  by  anticipation,  upon  the 
stage— at  least,  so  says  Mme.  Marholm, 
on  whom  the  Duse's  creation  of  "Nora" 
has  left  an  indelible  impression. 

We  shall  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the 


third  and  last  portrait,  which  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Mme.  Marholm's  book, 
and  its  most  complete  Justification,  be- 
ing by  far  the  most  ably  conceived,  and 
executed  with  a  view  to  supporting  the 
author's  theories. 

The  tragic  story  of  Sonia  Kowalew- 
ska is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of 
the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes— having 
been  reviewed  in  these  pages  by  Mme. 
Arndde  Bariwe,  in  a  very  remarkable 
article,  on  May  15th,  1894.  We  are, 
indeed,  fortunate  in  being  able  to  com- 
pare the  work  on  a  common  subject 
of  two  feminine  pens,  equally  able  and 
equally  imbued  with  the  special  quali- 
ties belonging  to  the  ro/ot  of  each  wri- 
ter. The  one,  more  methodical,  more 
subtle,  more  wary,  as  the  cur- 
rent phrase  has  it,  is  probably  nearer 
the  truth,  upon  the  whole,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  writer  is  less  familiar 
with  the  milieu  in  which  Sonia  lived. 
The  other,  more  synthetic,  more  preoc- 
cupied with  her  theory,  is.  at  once, 
more  fascinating  and  more  persuasive. 
But  the  two  writers  are  alike  in  their 
strong  good  sense,  and  their  common 
disdain  for  the  excesses  and  exaggera- 
tions of  Feminism.  Their  common 
heroine  seems  to  have  been  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering 
clear  to  the  entire  world  the  ideas 
which  they  agree  to  combat,  though 
with  unequal  fervor.  At  least,  Sonia 
Kowalewska  did  not  stop  half-way  on 
the  road  to  fame,  like  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff. She  drank  to  the  dregs  the  in- 
toxicating cup  of  gratified  ambition. 
Her  fame  as  a  mathematician,  abso- 
lutely exceptional  for  a  woman,  won 
her  the  homage  of  all  intellectual  Eu- 
rope; yet  she  died  at  forty  at  the  very 
height  of  her  splendid  achievement,  ex« 
hausted  and  in  despair  because  what 
she  called  her  desires  were  never  grati- 
fied. She  craved  love  for  its  own  sake, 
not  as  the  means  of  admission  to  a  high- 
er social  sphere,  like  her  young  com- 
patriot the  artist  of  the  "Meeting,"  and 
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possibly  also  her  personal  friend  and 
biographer,  Mme.  Edgren-Leffler,  who 
became,  by  an  aristocratic  marriage 
near  the  close  of  her  own  life.  Duchess 
of  Cajanello.  But  let  us  review,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  the  successive  stages 
of  the  Kowalewska's  agitated  career. 

The  daughter  of  a  Russian  general, 
reared  in  an  opulent  and  aristocratic 
home,  Sonia  was  bom  into  the  life  of 
the  mind  during  those  feverish  years 
that  followed  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  and  shook  to  its  depths  the  soul 
of  all  the  youth  of  Russia.  The  need 
f<Mr  action,  the  longing  for  progress, 
which  devoured  those  fiery  young 
spirits,  found  expression  sometimes  in 
the  wildest  aberrations,  sometimes  by 
the  abortive  attempts  of  Nihilism.  A 
gulf  had  been  opened  between  the  ideas 
of  parents  and  those  of  their  children. 
Tourgueneflf  has  described  in  a  memor- 
able novel  certain  episodes  of  this 
moral  crisis.  Sonia,  determined  to  con- 
quer her  own  independence  that  she 
might  go  abroad  and  apply  herself  to 
her  favorite  studies,  had  recourse  to  a 
method  not  infrequently  employed  by 
her  daring  generation:  that  of  a  pre- 
tended marriage,  which  would  ensure 
her  emancipation  without  laying  upon 
her  the  burden  of  new  duties.  She 
found  a  young  student  of  good  birth, 
"Woldemar  Kowalewsky.  who  accepted 
the  self-effacing  rCle  of  her  fictitious 
husband,  and  delivered  from  the  yoke 
of  domestic  bondage  both  Sonla  and 
her  elder  sister,  Aniouta.  The  latter, 
who  had  a  literary  talent  of  her  own, 
which  she  desired  to  develop  in  free- 
dom, got  permission  to  follow  the 
young  couple  in  their  adventurous 
start  in  life.  It  had  been  no  easy 
matter,  however,  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Gen.  Kronkowsky  to  the  marriage; 
and  Sonia  found  no  better  way  of  van- 
quishing her  father's  opposition  than 
that  of  absenting  herself  one  evening 
with  Kowalewsky,  and  giving  her  fam- 


ily to  understand  afterward  that  if  she 
were  not  married  there  might  be  a 
flagrant  scandaL  After  a  wedding 
Journey,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
paid  a  visit  to  the  illustrious  George 
Bliot,  the  young  people  settled  down, 
first  at  Heidelberg,  and  later  at  Ber- 
lin. There,  for  four  years,  Sonla  im- 
mersed herself  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics>  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Weierstrass.  It  was 
a  period  of  feverish  and  unremitting: 
labor.  The  young  student  almost 
never  went  out,  except  to  visit  her  hus- 
band Woldemar,  who  lived  in  quite 
another  quarter  of  the  town. 

"Timid  and  inexperienced,"  says 
Mme.  Marholm,  "these  young  wom^i*' 
(the  two  sisters)  "were  ill-lodged,  ill- 
fed,  and  bullied  and  robbed  by  their 
servants.  They  gave  themselves  no 
pleasures  or  distractions  of  any  kind, 
and  Sonia  sat  at  her  work  table  from 
early  morning  till  far  into  the  night. 
She  paused  only  to  Indulge  in  a  rapid 
promenade  up  and  down  her  chamber, 
talking  aloud  to  herself— her  brain  In- 
cessantly at  w(H:<k.  She  was  so  abso- 
lutely unpractical  that  she  could  not 
even  buy  herself  a  gown  without  Wol- 
demar's  assistance;  while  he,  wearying 
at  last  of  his  unrewarded  service,  end- 
ed by  leaving  Berlin,  and  living  at  a 
distance  from  his  wife  the  greater  part 
of  the  time." 

In  the  spring  of  1871  Sonla  made  a 
break  in  this  austere  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  going  with  her  sister  Ani- 
outa to  Paris.  The  latter  had  conceived 
a  romantic  passion  for  an  insurgent  of 
the  commune,  who  was  in  prison,  and 
his  life  in  danger.  Gen.  Kronkowsky 
was  summoned  to  France,  and  took  the 
entirely  unexpected  line  (which,  how- 
ever, shows  what  means  Russian  imr- 
ents  were  ready  to  employ  in  order  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  their 
children),  of  approving  and  even  ad- 
miring the  course  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter.   He  assisted  the  Parisian  revoln- 
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tlonlst  to  escape  and  formally  accepted 
him  as  a  son-in-law. 

Sonia  then  resumed  her  studies,  and 
tn  1874  she  took  her  Doctor's  degree 
with  extraordinary  tdat  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  O^ttingen.  Utterly  exhausted 
by  the  strain  to  which  her  faculties  had 
so  l<Hig  been  subjected,  she  went  back 
to  her  native  land  to  get,  if  possible,  a 
little  rest  She  then  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  father,  and  her  pro- 
found grief  brought  together  the  hus- 
band and  wife  whose  union  for  seven 
years  had  been  a  purely  fictitious  one. 
Sonia  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and 
there  was  one  moment  when  it  seemed 
as  though  her  life  might  be  about  to 
assume  a  natural  course.  But  the 
young  pair  committed  the  blunder  of 
engaging  in  some  of  those  very  hazard- 
ous pecuniary  speculations,  which 
marked  the  revival  of  industry  in  Rus- 
sia. They  were,  for  a  short  time, 
seemingly  successful,  but  then  came 
ruin,  complete  and  irremediable.  Wol- 
demar  made  an  effort  to  support  his 
family  by  teaching  paleontology  at 
Moscow— -a  branch  of  learning  which 
he  had  pursued  in  Ctermany— engaged, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  in  one 
more  wildly  dangerous  speculation, 
failed,  and  committed  suicide.  It  was 
after  this  new  cataclysm  in  her  trou- 
bled existence  that  Sonia  undertook  to 
turn  her  renown  as  a  scientist  to  ac- 
count by  accepting  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  new  university  at  Stock- 
holm. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Mme.  Mar- 
holm,  in  anticipation  of  her  coming 
triumph,  sharpens  her  pen  to  its  keen- 
est point  for  the  benefit  of  her  adver- 
saries. She  attributes  all  the  woes 
which  darkened  the  last  years  of 
Mme.  Kowalewska  to  the  uncongenial 
surroundings  amid  which  her  life  had 
hitherto  been  passed. 

"At  Stockholm,"  she  says,  "the  nar- 
rowest and  most  Philistine  kind  of 
woman's-rights  movement  was  in  full 


swing.  Sonia  had  been  drawn  thither 
by  the  bait  of  a  professorial  chair,  that 
the  new  movement  might  profit  by  the 
accession  of  so  flattering  a  recruit 
Mme.  Kowalewska  won  all  hearts  by 
her  frank  and  sympathetic  manners  and 
the  charm  of  her  Russian  tempera- 
ment Nevertheless,  from  semester  to 
semester  she  felt  herself  less  at  ease 
among  her  icy  surroundings,  and  the 
moment  her  duties  were  discharged 
she  escaped  to  Russia,  Italy,  France 
or  Singland.  The  dream  of  her  life 
had  been  to  teach  in  Paris." 

Presently  her  courses  began  to  be 
voted  tiresome,  and  the  success  which 
bad  attended  her  advent  in  Stockholm 
sensibly  diminished.  At  about  the 
same  time  she  became  intimate  with 
Mme.  Edgren-Leffler,  the  foremost 
among  the  women  writers  of  Sweden^ 
and  herself  utterly  weary  of  science, 
and  feeling  certain  literary  instincts 
and  desires  awakening  within  her,  she 
made  many  a  suggestion  to  her  friend, 
which  the  latter  welcomed  and  made 
use  of  in  her  own  books.  Later,  she 
decided  to  bring  out  her  thoughts  over 
her  own  name,  and  so  began  the  brief 
literary  career  which  bears  witness  to 
the  many-sided  aptitude  of  her  extra- 
ordinary mind.  <She  wrote  the  recoil^ 
tions  of  her  own  youth  under  the  title 
of  **The  Sisters  Rajewsky,"  and,  sub- 
sequently, a  very  able  novel,  called 
'*Vera  Woronzoff,"  of  which  the  heroine 
is  a  young  Nihilist  Finally,  she  be- 
gan a  booik  with  the  ominous  title  of 
"Vae  Victls,"  which  remained  unfin- 
ished at  the  time  of  her  death. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  almost 
complete  moral  solitude,  that  she  felt 
stirring  within  her  a  passionate  desire 
for  the  love  which  she  had  not  tasted 
in  marriage,  nor  even  in  a  certain  ro- 
mantic episode  of  her  life  upon  which 
Mme.  Marholm  touches  very  lightly, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  rather  ironical  dis- 
dain. 
Not  long  before  her  husband's  death» 
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when  they  were  parted  by  their  pecu- 
niary distresses,  Mme.  Eowalewska 
met  in  Paris  a  yonng  Pole— "a  revoln- 
tionist,  a  mathematician,  a  poet,  with 
a  sonl  as  fiery  as  her  own.  At  once 
they  became  deeply  interested  in  one 
another.  No  one  had  ever  understood 
Sonia  as  he  did.  No  one  had  shown 
snch  sympathy  with  her  moods,  her 
thoughts,  her  dreams!  They  were  al- 
most constantly  together,  and  during 
their  brief  periods  of  separation  they 
wrote  long  effusions  to  one  another. 
They  were  both  carried  away  by  the 
notion  that  the  human  race  was  created 
in  pairs,  and  that  neither  man  nor 
woman  is  a  complete  being  until  he  or 
she  has  found  the  supplementary  half. 
Yet  they  did  no  more  than  talk  end- 
lessly, wildly,  while  continually  assur- 
ing one  another  that  their  union  was 
impossible." 

After  this,  Mme.  KowaleWska  con- 
ceived a  species  of  passion  for  a  cousin 
of  the  husband  whom  she  had  lost  But 
this  faithful  friend  and  honorable  man, 
though  quite  ready  to  marry  her.  did 
not  long  satisfy  the  craving  for  affec- 
tion in  her  solitary  heart  He  had 
lived  the  free-and-easy  life  of  a  rich 
bachelor,  and  was  at  once  too  sceptical 
and  too  experienced.  Sonia  could  not 
live  without  him,  but  neither  could  she 
make  up  her  mind  to  marry  him.  And 
so.  in  spite  of  the  great  scientific  vic- 
tory which  she  won  in  1888,  when  she 
went  to  Paris  to  receive  the  Bordin 
prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  highest  mathematical  prize  which 
the  institute  bestows,  and  one  never  be- 
fore accorded  to  a  woman— in  spite  of 
the  splendid  fame  secured  by  this  un- 
paralleled distinction.  Mme.  Kowalew- 
ska  felt  her  spirits  more  oppressed  each 
day.  Mme.  Marholm  will  have  it  that 
It  was  the  residence  at  Stockholm,  the 
miserable  restraints  imposed  by  the 
small  cliques  into  which  society  is 
broken  up  in  the  metropolis  of  Femin- 
ism, and  the  disfavor  with  which  her 


sentimental  aspirations  were  regarded 
by  a  narrow  circle  given  over  to  goseip, 
which  finally  exhausted  Mme.  Kowal- 
ewska's  strength  and  relaxed  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vital  spring  within  her.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  extremely  advanced 
"set"  in  the  northern  capital,  she  had 
come  into  the  world  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample and  an  incitement  to  her  intel- 
lectual sisters.  But  now,  by  her  ro- 
mantic airs  and  asphrations,  she  seemed 
ready  to  disown,  in  her  full  maturity, 
the  principles  of  her  youth.  She  was 
sent  to  Coventry  by  an  offended  co- 
terie. 

Mme.  Marholm  goes  so  far  aa  to  In- 
sist that  the  very  looks  of  the  people 
about  her  were  torture  to  Sonia.  Mme. 
Kowalewska  herself  was  never  pretty. 
That  wonderfully-furnished  head  was 
too  massive  for  her  infantile  frame. 
Her  hair,  cut  short  above  a  high, 
full  forehead,  her  lucid,  short-sighted 
eyes,  of  a  greenish  tint  made  up  an 
original  and  striking  countenance,  but 
one  quite  deficient  in  feminine  grace. 
Moreover,  at  thirty  even,  she  was  ut- 
terly faded  and  worn  out  by  overwork. 
She  looked  like  an  old  woman,  and 
though  she  now  began  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  her  dress  than  ever  before, 
she  had  not  a  nice  taste  in  those  deli- 
cate matters. 

"Among  the  blond  women  of  Swe- 
den, slender  as  the  fir-trees  of  their 
own  forests,  her  own  personal  appear^ 
ance  weighed  upon  her  as  it  had  never 
done  In  Russia  or  even  in  her  beloved 
Paris.  .  .  .  She  suffered  in  her  sensi- 
tive soul  from  the  acute  consciousness 
that  she  was  removed  by  an  immeasur- 
able distance  from  the  type  of  beauty 
so  common  about  her  and  so  absolutely 
sure  of  itself." 

Returning  in  1801  from  a  trip  to 
Italy,  Mme.  Kowalewska  felt  herself 
peculiarly  depressed,  deserted  and 
overpowered.  She  had  experienced 
something  similar  bef  ore^  in  the  course 
of  the  incessant  Joumeyings  to  and  fro. 
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to  which  she  was  impelled  by  internal 
restlessness  and  excitement  But  this 
time  "it  seemed  as  though  something 
had  snapped  within  her.  She  had  no 
spirit  to  meet  the  annoyances  incid^t 
to  the  Journey,  such  as  changing  car- 
riages amid  tempests  of  rain  and  snow. 
The  most  trifling  difflcnlties--changes 
of  currency,  or  the  absence  of  porters, 
took  on  colossal  proportions  in  the  eyes 
of  the  unprotected  woman.  Life 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  utterly  worth- 
less. Ill,  weak  and  weary,  she  exposed 
herself  without  thought  to  the  inclem- 
ent winds  and  weather  of  the  North. 
She  was  ill  when  she  reached  Stock- 
holm, and  her  lectures  were  advertised 
to  commence  immediately.  She  took  a 
dangerous  cold,  and,  in  the  high  fever 
which  marked  the  first  stages  of  her  ill- 
ness, she  yielded  to  her  longing  for 
fresh  air,  and  went  out,  in  thin  shoes 
and  lightly  clad,  into  the  nipping  air  of 
a  Scandinavian  February.  She  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  nurse  who  had  been 
summoned  at  random,  and  a  few  days 
later  she  was  dead." 

And  so,  says  Mme.  Marholm,  in  her 
summing-up  of  the  case,  if  Sonia  never 
knew  love  she  allowed  the  time  for  it 
to  slip  away  while  she  was  intent  on 
the  pursuit  of  that  fame  which  she 
then  thought  would  suffice  for  the 
cheer  and  illumination  of  her  life. 
When  she  perceived  her  mistake,  and 
began  to  yearn  for  the  soft  warmth 
of  the  fireside,  it  was  too  late.  Her 
tragical  destiny  had  to  be  accom- 
plished. Such  is  the  moral  drawn  by 
the  author  of  "The  Woman's  Book." 
If  not  always  clearly  pointed  in  the 
earlier  portraits,  it  comes  out  in  the 
concluding  pages  of  the  work  with 
startling  clearness— as  impressively, 
not  to  say  convincingly,  as  the  eloquent 
advocate  of  a  return  to  the  natural  in- 
stincts can  ever  have  desired. 

In  the  course  of  this  rapid  review  we 
have  seemed,  more  than  once,  to  detect 


an  impatient  question  hovering  upon 
the  lips  of  some  reader  of  these 
portraits;  he  seems  to  say:  These 
silhouettes  of  women,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  make  an  interesting 
gallery,  no  doubt,  but  what  is,  after 
all,  the  positive  character— what  are 
the  tenets  of  this  new  philosophy 
of  the  feminine,  so  lauded  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  Mme.  Marholm?  What  is 
that  ideal  type  of  womanhood  of  whose 
advent  and  ascendency  she  dreams? 
It  is  a  somewhat  puzzling  question, 
and  one  must  search  her  entire  works 
through  to  find  the  answer;  for  she 
herself  has  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  put  it  in  a  concise  and  concrete 
form.  Yet  is  not  the  practical  conclu- 
sion always  the  crucial  point  in  the 
systems  of  reformers  and  the  re- 
searches of  moralists? 

For  Mme.  Marholm,  the  mission  of 
woman  is  plainly  maternity.  This  is 
what  she  means  when  she  says  that  her 
sex  is  charged  with  the  building  of  fu- 
ture generations.  She  has  written 
some  exquisite  pages  on  the  relation 
of  the  mother  to  her  children— a  rela- 
tion which  she  conceives  as  one  of  lov- 
ing example  far  more  than  of  formal 
precept:— 

"If  a  mother  does  not  rise  upon  her 
children  like  the  sun,  suflTusing  them 
with  a  warmth  which  causes  each  tiny 
creature  to  expand  with  rapture  under 
the  all-comforting  eye,  the  smile  which 
beams  like  the  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing, caUlng  forth  all  that  is  good,  vlg- 
orous,  Joyous,  wholesome,  if  a  mother 
does  not  do  this,  she  may  have  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  so  may  her  child, 
but  the  latter  will  never  be  properly 
adapted  to  life.  He  is  ill-governed, 
and  he  will  govern  himself  ill.  both  in 
small  things  and  In  great  He  will  be 
an  unsatisfied  and  an  unsatisfying  l)e- 
ing;  openly  brutal  or  excessively  sub- 
dued. Even  if  he  have  the  moral  force 
himself  to  eliminate,  at  a  later  period, 
the  melancholy  and  unwholesome  va- 
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pors  that  were  his  childish  inheritance, 
there  will  always  be  a  thorn  in  his  side; 
a  sort  of  essential  awkwardness  will 
cling  to  him,  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
natural  cravings  were  not  satisfied  in 
the  season  of  full  vigor  and  life-giving 
sunshine." 

Mme.  Marholm's  exalted  conception 
of  maternity  is  one  that  can  be  realissed 
in  marriage  only— and  the  marriage  of 
a  pair  that  have  loved  but  once.  This 
is  the  healthful  side  of  her  work;  that 
which  tones  her  high  colors  to  an  agree- 
able harmony  and  excuses  all  her  au- 
dacities. 

She  earnestly  advocates  a  return, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  to  the  very 
early  marriages  of  our  ancestors.  From 
the  sentimental  point  of.  view  she 
maintains  that  the  awakening  of 
the  woman  in  the  child  occurs 
much  sooner  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Often  — far  too  often  — 
parents  allow  to  pass  by  unnoticed 
that  period  of  a  young  girl's  transient 
but  most  brilliant  blossoming  which 
occurs  at  about  seventeen.  There  fol- 
lows it,  in  many  cases,  a  depression  of 
the  entire  being,  a  languid  indifference 
which  Mme.  Marholm  describes  with 
the  most  minute  accuracy,  but  of  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  exag- 
gerates both  the  frequency  and  the 
danger.  "The  years  which  follow  that 
auroral  flush  of  seventeen,"  to  quote 
her  own  words,  "and  which  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  during  which  a 
woman  usually  marries,  often  find  her 
with  impaired  health,  both  physical 
and  moral."  And  yet,  even  here,  where 
Mme.  Marholm  comes  out  as  the  ener- 
getic advocate  of  precocious  marriages, 
she  makes,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, a  reservation  In  favor  of  the  thir- 
tieth year.  "There  was  a  time,"  she 
says,  "when  girls  viewed  with  a  species 
of  alarm  the  approach  of  the  twentieth 
year.  *Twenty  years  old!*  sighed  mam- 
ma's gossips,  'and  not  married!'  But 
even  they  have  become  more  tolerant 


with  time.  'She'll  soon  be  thirty,*  Ib 
what  they  whisper  now;  'she  hasn't 
much  time  to  lose.'  The  latter  phrase 
has  undoubtedly  a  sarcastic  ring,  but 
ou^  author  hastens  to  add:  "There  Is, 
ho\i^ever,  more  sense,  both  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological,  than  appears  at 
first  sight  in  this  trite  remark.  The 
years  between  twenty  and  thirty  are 
often  years  of  lassitude.  But  for  wom- 
en who  do  not  become  utterly  faded 
and  broken  during  that  period,  there 
often  comes  an  elastic  rebound  about 
the  thirtieth  year."  And  again,  apropos 
of  Mme.  Kowalewska: 

"The  women  who  have  it  in  them 
to  become  the  very  best  of  our  time, 
are  those  valiant  souls  who  are  in  no 
hurry  to  fulfil  their  feminine  destiny, 
and  who  have  often  been  hampered  in 
their  more  girlish  years  by  duties  more 
pressing  even  than  that  of  becoming, 
in  due  time,  first  wives  and  then  moth- 
ers." 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  recognize 
that  the  avowed  foe  of  Feminism 
often  betrays  an  irrepressible  prefer- 
ence for  the  cultivated  woman— nay, 
wonder  of  wonders!— even  for  the  liter- 
ary woman,  provided  that  she  shakes 
off  the  yoke  of  literature  while  there 
is  yet  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  about 
thirty,  and  flings  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  healthy  masculine  creature,  who 
comes  with  the  offer  of  his  love  to  save 
her  from  herself  and  make  of  her  a 
true  woman,  instead  of  a  book-making 
machine.  Such  is  the  history  of  all  the 
heroines  of  Mme.  Marholm's  novels. 
They  are  almost  without  exertion  lec- 
turers. Journalists  or  professors,  who 
find,  after  ten  years  or  so  of  a  miser- 
able half  life,  the  lover  who  causes 
them  to  forget  all  the  bitter  experi- 
ences and  vain  ambitions  of  the  past. 
Mme.  Marholm  may  have  known  these 
emotions  in  her  own  person;  she  has, 
undoubtedly,  seen  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  them  among  the  heroines  of 
Scandinavian     Feminism.      Mesdames 
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Edgren,  Strandberg  and  Skram  have 
all  followed  the  same  course,  with  only 
slight  divergencies.  Truth  compels  us 
to  admit  that  one  or  two  of  them  had 
to  abandon  a  first  husband  on  the  road 
to  happiness,  but  no  such  circumstance 
is  ever  introduced  into  Mme.  Mar- 
holm's  imaginary  sketches. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  modern 
woman  attains  her  true  ideal  when, 
after  years  of  intellectual  culture  and 
useful  activity,  she  finds  a  husband  be- 
fore it  is  quite  too  late.  The  husband  in 
question  will  be,  preferably,  strong, 
blond,  a  sportsman  and  a  farmer. 
Almost  all  our  author's  Ideal  heroes 
are  of  this  type.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  desirable  mate  fails  to  appear  or 
appears  too  late,  or  if  the  woman  has 
the  germs  of  disease  in  her  mental  or- 
ganization, her  faculties  will  become 
completely  unsettled.  Such  an  one,  if 
you  will,  was  Sonia  Kowalewska,  who 
Inspires  Mme.  Marholm  with  equal  ad- 
miration for  her  splendid  gifts,  and 
pity  for  her  sorrowful  fate. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  in  elaborating 
this  conception  of  the  destiny  most  de- 
sirable for  a  woman,  Mme.  Marholm  is 
furnishing  weapons  against  herself. 
The  rock  on  which  the  cut-and-dried 
system  always  splits  is  that  of  falling 
into  the  very  errors  which  It  assumes 
to  reform.  If  we  ourselves  had  the 
honor  to  hold  a  high  command  in  the 
Feministic  army,  so  far  from  loading 
Mme.  Marholm  with  anathemas,  re- 
jecting her  work  as  an  offence  against 
modesty  and  a  glorification  of  the 
senses,  or  indulging  in  any  such  form 
of  invective,  we  should  simply  address 
her  as  follows: 

"Young  ladles,  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  happily  married  at  seven- 
teen, are  quite  beside  our  purpose  and 
far  removed  from  our  sphere  of  action. 
We  envy  their  destiny,  but  we  leave  it 
altogether  out  of  account,  since  the  end 
and  aim  of  the  movement  we  have  in- 
augurated is  precisely  to  assist  those 


who  are  debarred  from  marriage,  and 
who  have  not  found  happlnesd.  As 
for  your  belovM  heroine  who  re- 
nounces the  literary  life  at  about  thirty 
to  devote  herself  to  family  duties,  what 
Is  she,  even  in  your  portraits,  but  a 
Feminist  who  has  been  trained  to  be 
Independent  of  man,  who  is  enabled 
by  the  very  fact  of  that  independence 
to  wait  patiently  until  her  heart's  true 
choice  makes  his  appearance.aud  who 
owes,  indisputably,  to  her  intellectual 
superiority,  a  part  of  the  attraction 
which  ensures  her  final  triumph? 

"We  can  desire  nothing  better  than 
that  all  women,  whatsoever,  might  be 
able  to  range  themselves  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  classes,  whose  destiny  yon 
approve." 

M.  Bebel,  with  the  dauntless  opti- 
mism which  marks  him  as  the  heir  of 
all  the  great  Utopians  of  the  past, 
would  probably  add: 

"You  reserve  your  full  approbation, 
madam,  for  a  few  highly-privileged 
beings.  Wqjild  that  all  women  might 
resemble  these  in  accomplishments,  ex- 
perience, and  fine  qualities  of  heart, 
and  that  from  their  seventeenth  year 
onward,  thanks  to  the  miraculous  or- 
ganization of  our  future  society.  Every 
one  would  thus  be  satisfied  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  socialistic  worlds.  Your 
arguments  do  not  tell  against  me  in  the 
least,  but  only  against  a  few  Scandina- 
vian old  maids,  who  have  pushed  to 
the  point  of  absurdity  that  tendency 
toward  emancipation  which  is  founded 
upon  a  basis  of  economic  fact— as  all 
our  theories  of  the  future  must  be." 

Another  prominent  socialistic  writer, 
Mme.  Anna  Schaplre,  says,  in  sub- 
stance, that  there  are  two  careers  now 
open  to  women:  either  they  become 
wives  and  mothers  and  absorb  them- 
selves wholly  In  domestic  cares,  or  they 
must  stifie  the  voice  of  nature  and 
content  themselves  with  a  purely  so- 
cial existence.  "The  first  and  most  im- 
portant function  of  feminine  emand- 
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patlon,"  this  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
"will  be  to  unite  these  two  factors, 
and  thus  achieve  harmony  by  the  high- 
est possible  aevelopment  of  personal- 
ity." 

Mme.  Marholm  would,  perhaps,  al- 
low these  objections.  Nobody  in  this 
fallen  world  is  so  entirely  right  that  his 
adversaries  are  of  necessity  altogether 
wrong.  Even  she,  as  we  have  seen, 
contradicts  herself  now  and  then,  and 
seems  sometimes  to  be  of  Benan*s 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  without  talking  more  or 
less  upon  both  sides. 

If  she  would  but  make  this  trifling 
concession  to  her  opponents  she  might 

BeToe  del  Deu  Mondei. 


achieve,  or  at  least  deserve,  a  most  en- 
viable renown:  that  of  having  effected 
that  synthesis  which  we  believe  to  be 
indispensable  —  a  happy  combination 
namely,  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  highly-trained  modem  woman 
with  the  flimplicity  of  our  serene  grand- 
mothers. She  would  thus,  while  allow- 
ing their  due  place  and  play  both  to 
the  instinct  of  choice  and  the  maternal 
instinct,  be  preparing  the  way  for  the 
woman  after  her  own  heart;  the  wom- 
an who  is  first  and  foremost  a  mother, 
but  a  mother  enlightened  and  fully 
equipped  for  her  great  task,  which  la 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  "build- 
ing'' of  the  generations  to  be. 

Ernest  SaUlUre. 


A  CRUISE  IN  A  TORPEDO-BOAT  DESTROYER. 


I  followed  my  hospitable  host  through 
a  hole  not  quite  two  feet  wide  in  the 
scanty  deck  and,  descending  a  ladder, 
found  myself  in  the  tiny  cabin. 

"There  is  your  bed,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  &  narrow  bunk,  "and  I  will  sleep 
on  this  locker.  When  you  wish  to 
wash,  you  will  pull  this  handle  and  a 
basin  will  fall  out  of  the  side,  and  if 
you  want  anything  you  must  shout  for 
my  servant" 

I  was  being  received  as  a  guest  by 
the  commander  of  H.  M.  S. ,  a  gal- 
lant craft  which  ranks  as  a  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer,  shortly  and  officially 
known  as  a  t  b.  d.  It  is  wonderful 
what  an  air  of  comfort  a  naval  olficer 
can  give  to  the  most  exiguous  accom- 
modation, and  the  two  or  three  pic- 
tures, the  array  of  family  photographs, 
the  few  books  and  the  little  nicknacks 
on  the  desk  showed  that  even  this 
place,  which  a  country  squire  would 
consider  indifferent  lodgings  for  a  re- 
triever, was  the  home  of  an  Bngllsh 
officer  and  gentleman.    And,  small  as 


it  is,  he  cannot  claim  the  whole  of  it 
for  himself  and  his  traps.  The  rifles 
of  his  ship's  company  are  stowed  in 
racks  against  the  sides,  and  a  trap  do<N: 
in  the  floor  is  labelled  "Stores."  How- 
ever, after  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
roomy  than  were  the  cabins  in  the  old 
gunboats  of  the  Crimean  War  time, 
where  a  man  of  reasonable  inches  coold 
only  stand  upright  by  putting  his  head 
through  the  scuttle  In  the  deck  above. 

"Now  I  will  show  you  the  wardroom, 
and  then  it  will  be  nearly  time  to  get 
under  way." 

Up  to  the  deck,  and  then  down  an- 
other ladder  into  a  very  slightly  bigger 
apartment,  where  there  is  a  table  at 
which  all  the  officers  take  their  meals. 

There  are  bunks  round  the  sides 
where  sleep  the  three  subordinates— the 
sub-lieutenant,  the  engineer  and  the 
gunner.  Every  inch  of  space  is  util- 
ized, and  here,  at  least,  the  old  problem 
of  putting  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot  seems 
to  have  been  practically  solved. 

Having  been  made  free  of  the  ofll« 
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cers'  quarters,  I  am  led  to  the  bridge, 
where  the  twelve-pounder  quick-firing 
gun  is  mounted,  and  the  officer  of  the 
watch  has  his  station.  There  is  not 
much  room  for  walking,  and  there  are 
many  pitfalls  for  an  unwary  stranger. 
Even  when  the  ship  is  at  rest  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  avoid 
tumbling  down  a  scuttle,  rapping  one's 
shins  against  some  article  of  equip- 
ment, or  coming  to  grief  over  a  coil  of 
rope.  How  any  one  can  pick  his  steps 
from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  another 
when  the  ship  is  knocking  about  in  a 
sea-way  must  to  me  ever  remain  a  mar- 
vel. 

"You  see  we  have  four  funnels,  and 
we  call  them  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
end  John.  I  must  give  them  a  lick  of 
paint  when  we  next  have  some  time 
to  spare  in  harbor." 

Mark,  indeed,  evidently  blisters  more 
than  the  others,  and  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  little  freshening  up. 

Our  torpedo-boat  destroyer  belongs 
to  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  which, 
in  a  Sardinian  bay,  weighed  early  this 
morning,  and  she  has  been  left  behind 
to  bring  on  the  mails.  It  is  half -past 
eight  A.  M.  (I  ought  to  say  one  bell  has 
just  struck);  we  get  up  our  anchor  and 
plunge  forward  at  sixteen  knots.  How 
the  whole  framework  throbs  and  quiv- 
ers with  the  waking  up  of  the  engines, 
^  and  what  a  white  wave  is  churned  as 
we  thrust  our  bows  into  the  sea!  No- 
body who  has  not  been  on  a  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  Itnows  what  the  liveli- 
ness of  a  ship  may  be.  Even  in  a  flat 
calm  the  kick  of  the  propellers,  the  vi- 
bration of  the  machinery  are  quite 
enough  to  make  one  feel  that  there  is 
no  stability  left  in  the  world,  but  when 
there  is  anything  of  what  sailors  call 
a  "lop,"  the  added  motion  is  only  to  be 
borne  by  the  most  case-hardened  mari- 
ner, and  very  few  men  escape  from 
much  inward  unhappiness,  at  any  rate 
in  the  beginning  of  every  cruise.  I  was 
most   profoundly    thankful     that    my 


cruising  in  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
was  done  in  the  flattest  of  flat  calms. 
It  is  a  very  curious  thing,  however, 
that  the  vibration  of  any  ship  is  much 
greater    at    certain    speeds    than    at 

others.    For   instance,    when   the  

was  moving  at  anything  under  ten 
knots  the  vibration  was  comparatively 
little;  at  eleven  knots  it  became  so 
great  that  one  felt  as  if  the  whole 
framework  must  shake  to  pieces;  at 
twelve  knots  and  over  it  was  again  re- 
duced until  nineteen  knots  was 
reached,  when  it  once  more  became  ex- 
cessive. Then,  at  twenty  knots  and 
over,  there  was  little  more  motion  than 
at  the  slowest  speed.  I  need  hardly 
say  that,   unless  it  was  imperatively 

necessary,  the  was    never    called 

upon  to  steam  at  eleven  or  nineteen 
knots. 

By  half-past  ten  we  had  overtaken 
the  fleet,  moving  leisurely  along  at-nine 

knots,  and  the took  her  place  at 

the  head  of  the  column  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  which  hovered  on  the  flank 
of  the  stately  battleships  and  cruisers. 
Then,  for  two  hours,  the  Admiral 
played  with  the  entire  fleet  He 
formed  the  ships  into  one  line,  into  two 
lines,  into  columns,  into  half  columns. 
He  collected  them,  he  dispersed  them, 
he  made  them  take  up  every  possible 
tactical  formation,  and  the  marvel  was 
how  simply  and  easily  it  all  appeared 
to  be  done.  A  few  flags  fluttered  out 
on  the  flagship,  and  immediately  the 
leviathans  responded  to  the  order  with- 
out the  smallest  fuss  or  hesitation.  No 
other  ships  in  the  world  increase  and 
diminish  their  speed  so  often  as  do 
those  of  the  British  Navy.  What  nerve 
and  judgment  their  commanders .  must 
have,  what  must  be  the  rigid  discipline 
and  thorough  efficiency  among  their 
engineers,  when  they  so  minutely  pre- 
serve their  stations  under  every  vary- 
ing requirement,  never  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  the  next  ahead  or  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  next  astern!    When 
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I  said  "no  other  ships  In  the  world," 
I  did  not  except  those  belonging  to  the 
navies  of  other  Powers,  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  our 
fleet  constantly  performs  tactical  ma- 
noeuvres which  are  never  attempted  by 
any  other  fleets  that  sail  the  seas. 

The  full  power  and  the  possible 
weaknesses  of  torpedo  craft  In  battle 
are  still  matters  of  uncertainty,  and 
tactical  experiments  are  constantly  be- 
ing made,  on  the  result  of  which  some 
definite  ideas  may  be  founded  as  to 
the  best  means  of  attack  on  their  part, 
and  defence  against  that  attack  by 
battleships  and  cruisers.  Orders  had 
been  given  for  one  of  these  exi)eri- 
ments  by  the  Admiral,  and  it  was  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  night  The  flo- 
tilla of  four  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
was  to  part  company  about  six  in  the 
evening,  and  steam  about  forty  miles. 
They  were  told  that  at  ten  P.  M.  the 
squadron,  steering  a  course  between 
E.  N.  B.  and  S.  S.  B..  would  be  within 
twenty  miles  of  a  certain  latitude  and 
longitude.  Between  11  P.  M.  and  2  A. 
M.  on  the  following  day  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  were  to  endeavor  to 
find  the  squadron,  and  their  command- 
ers were  to  arrange  among  themselves 
a  plan  of  action  for  attaining  this  ob- 
ject Now  these  orders  presented  a 
sufficiently  difficult  problem  to  the  offi- 
cers commanding  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers; they  represented  in  their  de- 
tails the  probable  task  that  would  fall 
to  torpedo  craft  stealing  out  from  a 
blockaded  port  and  trying,  with  a  view 
to  subsequent  action,  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  main  fleet  of  the  blockaders, 
of  whose  whereabouts  only  a  very 
vague  indication  was  available.  The 
application  of  such  a  problem  to  our 
Mediterranean  fleet  is  very  evident  I 
was  fortunate  In  being  present  when 
a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  find  a 
solution  for  it  on  paper,  and  in  seeing 
the  paper  solution  put  into  practical 
form.    I  shall  not  weary  any  one  who 


may  read  this  by  going  over  the  influ- 
ence of  each  point  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  rates  of  speed,  the  calcu- 
lation of  distances,  the  radius  within 
which  the  possible  starting-point  of  the 
squadron  was  to  be  found,  etc,  etc., 
nor  shall  I  enlarge  upon  the  close  study 
of  these  points  which  occupied  the  sen- 
ior officer,  armed  with  charts,  com- 
passes, parallel  rulers,  and  other 
weapons,  for  three  long  hours  in  our 
little  wardroom.  Let  me  tell  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  night's  wwrk. 
All  lights  were  to  be  extinguished  In 
the  squadron;  even  navigating  lights 
were  not  to  be  used.  On  each  ship  only 
one  shielded  lantern  was  permitted, 
showing  right  astern,  so  that  all  might 
keep  their  stations  in  column.  The 
squadron  would  then  be  a  collection  of 
shadowy  objects  moving  over  the  sea, 
on  which  nothing  could  attract  the  eye 
except  the  occasional  reflection  thrown 
by  the  engine-room  furnaces  on  mast 
or  funnel  through  the  hatchways.  On 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  also,  no 
lights  were  to  be  visible.  Clear  as  the 
weather  was  there  was  no  moon,  and 
lying  low  in  the  water  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  sharpest  look-out  could 
have  detected  one  of  the  little  craft  at 
half  a  mile  distance.  To  a  landsman  It 
seemed  almost  equally  impossible  that 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  could  fllnd 
the  position  of  the  battleships,  or  that 
the  battleships  could  detect  the  stealthy 
approach  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 
But  by  constant  training  the  eyes  of 
sailors  have  become  like  those  of  cats. 
They  have  acquired  a  marvellous  fac- 
ulty for  seeing  in  the  dark,  and  on  H. 

M.  S.  ,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no 

hesitation  in  plunging  forward  at  tre- 
mendous speed,  trusting  only  to  nerve 
and  vigilance  for  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties and  avoiding  the  common  dangers 
of  the  sea. 

The  plan  of  action  adopted  by  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  was  to  divide 
the  great  forty-mile  half -circle,  within 
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which  calculation  had  shown  that  the 
fleet  would  be  found,  into  several  sec- 
tors, each  of  which  was  taken  for  ex- 
amination by  one  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer, and  there  was  perfect  confi- 
dence that  one  or  other  of  the  flotilla 
would  be  sucessful  in  its  search. 

I  daresay  very  few  people,  indeed, 
who  are  not  sailors,  have  stood  at  night 
on  the  bridge  of  a  vessel  while  it  is 
rushing  through  the  water  at  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-flve  knots;  when  there 
is  no  spark  of  light  anywhere  to  be 
seen  except  the  dim  and  shaded  lantern 
in  the  little  recess  that  shelters  the 
chart  and  signal-book;  when  looking 
aft,  there  is  the  long,  black  deck,  with 
Its  funnels  spouting  the  trail  of  smoke 
that  marks  how  all  the  engines  are 
working  at  highest  pressure,  and,  look- 
ing ahead,  there  seems  nothing  but  im- 
penetrable darkness.  I  can  only  say 
that  such  a  situation  is  not  without 
excitement,  and  thkt  a  nmn  may  go  far 
before  he  flnds  himself  thrilled  by  such 
novel  and  acute  sensations.  Our  search 
has  begun  at  last,  and  we  are  speeding 
to  the  distant  portion  of  the  sea  which 
we  are  to  patrol,  ^till,  even  now  we 
may  fall  in  with  the  squadron,  and 
eager  eyes  are  peering  into  the  sur- 
rounding gloom.  The  sky  is  clear  and 
starlit.  But  there  is  a  haze  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  that  irksomely  limits 
our  horizon.  There  is  little  hope  that 
we  could  distinguish  anything  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  us,  and,  indeed, 
even  that  would  be  doubtfuL  Our 
greatest  danger  is  that  of  flame  and 
sparks  rising  from  the  funnels.  Such 
a  glow  would  be  visible  for  a  very  long 
distance,  and  would  effectually  betray 
us,  but  this  danger  is  minimized  by 
very  careful  stoking  and  the  watchful 
control  of  our  engineer.  Of  our  four 
funnels  Matthew  was  the  only  one 
that  misconducted  itself  once  or  twice, 
and  lighted  up  the  night  with  a  burst  of 
lurid  flame,  but  the  misconduct  was 
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only  momentary  and  was  quickly  cor- 
rected. 

Of  course  we  did  not  persevere  long 
in  our  lightning  rush  through  the  wa- 
ter. The  Mediterranean  itself  would 
have  been  all  too  small  for  our  course* 
and  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  means 
such  a  depletion  of  the  bunkers,  that 
we  should  have  had  to  flll  up  with  in- 
different coal  at  some  Italian  port  be- 
fore we  could  return  to  the  stores  of 
best  Welsh  at  Malta.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  our  special  cruising-ground 
speed  was  reduced  to  twelve  knots, 
and  the  little  ship  began  to  quar- 
ter her  allotted  space  of  sea  as  a  well- 
trained  pointer  quarters  a  fleld  of  tur- 
nips. Once  we  had  a  moment  of  ex- 
citement A  light  was  seen  dimly 
through  the  haze,  and  our  course  was 
altered  so  as  to  observe  it  closer.  But, 
from  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
moving  and  the  speed  that  it  main- 
tained, it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was 
pnly  the  navigating  light  of  some 
peaceful  ship;  and  we  resumed  our 
fruitless  quest 

Our  quest  was  fruitless.  As  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  the  fleet  was  not  found 
at  2  A.  M.,  and,  if  we  had  been  engaged 
in  the  "real  thing,"  we  should  now  at 
once  have  fallen  back  to  a  prearranged 
rendezvous.  .  As  it  was,  we  turned 
our  course  towards  the  next  port  at 
which  the  fleet  was  to  touch.  If  we 
were  unlucky,  however,  the  scheme  of 
search  as  a  whole  had  been  perfectly 
successful.  Two  of  the  other  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  sighted  the  fleet  and 
the  required  object  was  gained. 

Service  in  torpedo-boat  destroyers  is 
life,  indeed.  I  have  hinted  that  there  is 
not  much  luxury  on  board,  but  officers 
and  crew  let  that  pass  with  a  shrug. 
The  lieutenants  in  command  are  men 
who  still  preserve  the  sublime  audacity 
of  youth,  though  it  is  tempered  by  the 
cool  judgment  and  mature  reflection 
that  come  from  a  sense  of  authority 
and  responsibility.    They  are  the  salt 
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of  our  young  naval  officers.  Hardy, 
untiring,  masters  of  all  the  minutlse 
of  their  profession,  they  are  ready  to 
undertake  any  enterprise,  however  dar- 
ing, and  to  extricate  themselves  from 
any  difficulties,  however  apparently 
overwhelming.  As  one  of  them  said 
to  me: 

^*The  command  is  just  the  position 
for  a  young  man  who  has  not  yet  for- 
gotten his  schoolboy  tricks  or  lost  his 
schoolboy  spirit" 

They  are  Captain  Marryat's  heroes 
in  the  flesh— no  longer  the  fools  of  their 
families,  but  highly  educated,  scientific 
gentlemen,  who  have  still  the  lightest 
of  hearts  for  any  emergency  and  are 
hungry  for  honor  at  any  hazard. 

The  ship's  companies  are  all  picked 
men;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  picked  for 
their  special  position.  Each  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  is  afOliated  to  a  battle- 
ship, and  all  officers  and  men  are  borne 
on  the  books  of  that  parent  Bvery 
man  who  does  not  suit  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyer,  or  who  misconducts  himself 
seriously,  is  returned  to  the  larger 
world  of  the  battleship,  where  there 
is  every  facility  for  keeping  him  in  or- 
der. A  torpedo-boat  destroyer's  dis- 
cipline must  be  self-maintaining.  It 
has  no  room  for  defaulters,  and  has, 
therefore,  no  room  for  offences.  It  Is 
impossible  in  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
that,  at  sea  at  any  rate,  everything 
shall  be  as  spick  and  span  as  in  a  big 

Good  Word!. 


ship.  How  could  such  be  the  case  when 
four  squat  funnels  are  pouring  a  am- 
tlnuous  shower  of  soot  and  cinders 
upon  the  deck,  when  every  space  Is  8r» 
confined  that  dress  and  person  must 
inevitably  be  smeared  with  oil  and  dust 
at  every  turn,  and  shaving  and  wash- 
ing are  only  to  be  accomplished  at  dis- 
tant intervals  with  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty? Of  course,  in  harbor  the  trimness 
and  propriety  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of 
war  are  carefully  preserved,  and  no- 
body, who  then  visits  the  smart  and 
decorous  little  vessel,  and  sees  the  dap- 
per officers  and  clean,  spruce  seamen* 
would  ever  imagine  that  smartness  and 
decorum  must  sometimes  inevitably 
go  into  the  background.  As  with  per- 
sonal appearance,  so  with  the  strict 
observances  of  naval  etiquette.  The 
realities  of  discipline  are  cherished 
most  assiduously  and  observed  most 
strictly,  but,  by  force  of  chx:umstances, 
there  is  a  laxity  in  some  details  of  con- 
duct which  would  never  pass  in  a  bat- 
tleship or  cruiser.  The  very  polished 
people  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  big 
ships  may  look  upon  the  pemmnel  of 
torpedo  craft  as  rough,  uncouth  dogs, 
who  lead  an  uncouth  life,  but  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  have  their  own  e9prU 
de  corps.  Their  men  know  their  own 
value.  They  pride  themselves  on  their 
rough  work,  and  they  make  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  maintain  the  character  of 
British  bluejackets  afioat  and  ashore. 

C.  Btein. 


SIN  AND  MERCY. 


(fbom  thk  pebsian.) 

Of  sin  remembered  why  should  man  complain? 
Why  should  it  cause  him  more  or  less  of  pain? 
Knows  not  of  mercy  he  who  knows  no  sin. 
And,  but  for  sin,  all  mercy  would  be  vain. 

Temple  Bar.  ^*  ^'  ^^^^^^ 
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XIV. 

I 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AOAINST  IT- 
SELF. 

Wltezi  John  had  asked  of  Penelope  to 
make  hlfr  peace  with  Parson  that  the 
hobby  had  not  toen  ridden  by  him  to 
London,  he  had  supullftd  the  cause  for 
an  interview  which  was  li^  have  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

Penelope,  rightly  believing  that  Pir^ 
eon  would  be  greatly  distressed  to 
hear  of  his  brother's  making  the  jour- 
ney to  London  on  foot,  good-naturedly 
determined  to  communicate  with  him 
in  person  before  the  hobby,  for  the 
time  being  stabled  at  York,  should  be 
sent  back  to  Bucklands.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view  she  rode  to  Bucddands, 
timing  herself  so  as  to  arrive  at  that 
hospitable  mansion  at  the  dinner-hour. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  after,  the 
policy  of  Penelope  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  she  was  indirectly  to  blame  for 
the  expulsion  of  John  from  his  home, 
for  had  she  not  been  deficient  in  a  cer- 
tain quality,  lacking  which  not  all  her 
possessions  in  gold  commended  her  to 
John  as  an  helpmeet  for  him,  her  penni- 
less cousin  Alee  would  not  have  been 
preferred  to  her,  and  Bucklands  would 
not  at  this  time  be  a  house  divided 
against  itself. 

The  dinner  was  a  woful  ceremony, 
and  Penelope,  who  had  been  curious 
rather  than  bodeful  concerning  what 
had  come  to  be  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Bucklands,  midway  in  the  meal  wished 
herself  otherwhere  with  an  intensity 
that   rarely   marked   her   desires. 

At  the  table  head  sat,  as  usual,  Jasper 
England,  and  to  Penelope  was  assigned 
the  place  on  his  right  hand.  In  the 
absence  of  company  to  meals  this  seat 
had  always  been  occupied  by  John, 


and.  Parson  having  shown  no  inclina- 
tion to  act  on  a  grim  speech  made  by 
his  father  to  the  effect  that  he  might 
now  consider  it  his  place,  it  had  re- 
mained unoccupied  since  John's  leav* 
ing  home,  and  Penelope,  as  the  first 
person  to  take  it  since  that  unhappy 
event,  spread  a  constraint  which  no 
one  present  seemed  able  to  shake  off. 

Dorothy,  at  the  table  foot,  wore  the 
face  of  a  rejuvenated  Melpomene,  and 
Parson,  on  the  right  hand,  had  the  pa- 
tfMtically  strained  look  of  one  who  has 
labora4  strenuously,  and  has  labored 
in  vain  to  %Yolve  a  piece  of  table-talk. 
Jowler,  the  wiite,  the  four-footed  vale- 
tudinarian, who  aat  between  Parson 
and  George,  and  in  nAom  the  years 
had  accentuated  that  pirverseness 
which  is  the  common  charadidstic  of 
dogs  and  men,  resented  to  Mong 
George  that,  with  dismal  faces  an 
every  side  of  him,  he  found  himself  too 
limp  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  confined 
himself  to  eating  what  was  put  before 
him. 

The  two  lads  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  fifteen-year-old  twins,  had 
evolved  an  ingenious  method  of  com- 
munication which,  while  it  rendered 
them  always  entertaining  to  one  an- 
other,  contributed  nothing  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  others,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  a  series  of  scarcely  visible  move- 
ments of  the  ears,  while  the  face  re- 
mained entirely  expressionless  and  im- 
mobile. 

A  girl  even  less  partial  to  gaiety  than 
sunny-hearted  Penelope  might  have 
found  such  a  company  numbing  to  the 
spirit  As  for  Penelope,  she  suc- 
cumbed as  completely  to  the  melan- 
choly which  filled  the  room  as  did  the 
furred  and  feathered  creatures  which, 
as  usual,  had  distributed  themselves  in 
interstices    and    at    chair-backs,   and 
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which  took  the  morsels  solemnly  and 
sadly  passed  to  them  with  expressions 
correspondingly  solemn  and  sad,  even 
Dozy,  the  spaniel,  who  was  on  her 
good  behavior,  out  of  sheer  deference 
to  the  mood  of  the  company  refraining 
from  blatant  demonstrations  of  that 
fact,  and  carrying  her  tail  in  a  manner 
which  laid  her  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  maldemeanant 

Happily  the  dinner  came  to  an  end, 
and,  by  an  agreeable  redistribution  of 
the  company,  Penelope  found  herself 
Ute^Ute  with  Parson. 

Jasper  Bngland,  as  on  the  last  occa- 
sion of  Penelope's  visit,  had  desired 
his  daughter  to  give  him  her  company 
In  the  garden.  He  seemed  to  find  a  sol- 
ace in  the  little  girl's  society,  and  cer- 
tainly a  man  in  sore  vexation  of  spirit 
could  not  have  had  a  companion  more 
tranquillizing  than  the  damsel  who 
footed  it  silently  by  this  man's  side. 

The  twins  and  George  meanwhile 
had  bounded  in  another  direction  with 
a  war-whoop  which  was  a  vent  to  cere- 
bral excitement  carried  to  a  high  pitch. 

Penelope,  left  alone  with  Parson,  took 
a  dog-whip  from  the  table,  and  de- 
scribed a  circle  in  the  air  with  it  which 
resulted  in  a  resounding  crack. 

"Why,  Penelope,  did  you  that?"  she 
was  asked  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"Guess  a  little  while,  Parson,"  she 
replied,  drily,  as  she  replaced  the  whip 
upon  the  table,  then  stood  with  her 
back  to  it,  resting  her  hands  on  it,  and 
looking  at  Parson.  Her  face  was  still 
aquiver  with  excitement,  the  reaction 
from  the  heavy  mood  into  which  she 
had  been  thrown  during  the  meal  just 
over. 

Parson  gave  his  careful  consideration 
to  the  point  at  issue;  then  regretfully 
came  to  the  decision  that  Penelope  had 
cracked  that  whip  for  the  same  reason 
that  his  three  young  brothers  had  gone 
war-whooping  down  the  garden. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  Parson!"  the  gh*l 
said,  answering  the  thought  expressed 


in  the  solemn  face.     Then  she  added, 
with  a  portentous  sneer: 

"I  protest  you  all  spoke  together  to- 
day at  dinner,  and  all  at  once,  and  yoa 
was  loudest.  Parson." 

"I  am  sensible  I  made  a  poor  figure, 
Penel(^>e,"  Parson  answered,  apologeti- 
cally. 

"So,  so." 

These  words  said  on  a  high,  thin  note 
completed  Parson's  discomfiture. 

Penelope,  still  steadying  her  figure  by 
hands  placed  beliind  her  on  the  table, 
gazed  before  her  with  eyes  held  leveL 
She  was  bewilderingly  pretty.  whi<di 
fact  did  not  help  to  set  Parson  at  his 
ease.    He  said,  clumsily: 

"I  do  not,  Penelope,  pretend  to  be  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  completely  wit- 
ty, humorous,  and  polite." 

"Do  not  you.  Parson?"  was  said  on 
the  same  high,  thin  note. 

"Indeed,  Penelope,  you  are  now  on- 
liind,"  was  the  simple  speech  which 
this  evoked. 

Penelope  at  once  came  down  from 
her  altitudes,  and  said,  with  a  burst  of 
emotion: 

"Indeed,  Parson,  I  never  thought  to 
meet  with  a  reception  so  cool  and  mor- 
tifying as  I  to-day  met  with  here." 

"I  have  no  doubt  on't,"  Parson  as- 
sented, employing  curiously-bald  phras-* 
ing  in  his  haste  to  answer  a  speech 
which  seemed  to  call  for  an  immediate 
comment 

Penelope  laughed  aloud,  disconcert- 
ing her  companion  greatly,  then  said* 
with  an  easy  transition  to  the  tone  of 
ordinary  conversation: 

"I  am  come  here  to-day  to  tell  yon 
somewhat  of  John,  Parson." 

Parson's  manner  expressed  a  lively 
interest  not  before  manifested  in  it, 
and  he  explained: 

"Now,  this  is  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Why  said  you  nothing  of 
this  before,  Penelope?  Is  he  arrived 
at  London,  do  you  know?' 

"Nay,  that  I  do  not,"  was  answered 
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petulantly;  "and  as  for  all  that  regards 
John  being  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, you  must  excuse  me  not  joining 
with  you,  Parson." 

"I  doubt  he  has  offended  you,  Pene- 
lope," Parson,  with  crowning  artless- 
ness,  replied. 

"O'  my  conscience,  he  has  not!"  was 
the  spirited  exclamation  which  this 
called  forth. 

"I  am  glad  of  this,"  Parson  said, 
cheerfully,  '*and  now  I  beg  you  will 
tell  what  'tis  you  know  of  him." 

"Why,  then,  'tis  this,"  Penelope  an- 
swered; "your  hobby.  Parson,  is  loft 
at  York,  and  John,  who  is  going  to  Lon- 
don on  foot,  desired  me  to  make  his 
peace  with  you  that  'twas  not  rode  by 
him  to  London." 

"This  is  ill  news,  Penelope,"  Parson 
said,  fairly  staggered.  "  'Tis  near  two 
hundred  miles  to  London." 

Penelope  tried  to  harden  her  heart, 
but  failed,  and  said,  kindly: 

"I  hope  I  shall  have  better  news 
against  I  see  you  next,  Parson." 

"When  will  that  be?"  Parson  said, 
quietly. 

Penelope  smiled  whimsically.  John 
was  willing  to  keep  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  as  the  confidant  of  Alee, 
and  Parson  was  willing  to  keep  up 
communication  with  her  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  John.  She  might  fairly, 
as  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  have 
aspired  to  some  admiration  on  her  own 
account.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  much 
was  accorded  to  her,  and  so  fancy-free 
was  her  heart,  that  it  had  in  no  way 
perturbed  her  to  find  herself  supplanted 
with  John  by  Alee.  The  case  with  Par- 
son was,  however,  different. 

It  had  heretofore  amused  Penelope  to 
extend  a  condescending  favor  to  Par- 
son, and  while  it  now  amused  her,  it 
did  not  amuse  her  in  equal  measure  to 
find  that  his  concern  for  his  brother 
dwarfed  everything  and  every  one  else, 
herself  included;  wherefore  it  was  in  a 
somewhat  tart  speech  that  she  gave 


him  to  understand  that  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod might  pass  before  their  meeting 
again. 

She  then  rode  back  whither  she  had 
come. 

The  groom  who  accompanied  her  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  at  the  regulation 
distance,  for  she  rode  at  a  pace  which 
grew  so  slow  that  it  became  almost  qui- 
escence. 

This  thing  had  its  reason,  and  its 
reason  was  that  Penelope  had  lost  all 
thought  of  riding  in  the  dismay  attend- 
ing the  reflection  that,  whereas  she  de- 
sired exceedingly  to  see  Parson  soon 
again,  in  common  pride  she  could  not 
again  obtrude  herself  upon  him  until 
she  had  again  news  from  John. 

It  was  a  feature,  lovely  or  unlovely, 
as  divers  persons  shall  diversely  judge, 
in  the  character  of  Penelope  that  in  the 
case  of  the  man  to  whom  she  gave  her 
love  she  felt  no  more  than  common 
pride. 

When  John  should  write  again— 
she  had  last  had  news  from  him  from 
Grantham— she  would,  she  resolved, 
again  be  newsbearer  to  grave,  plain- 
spoken  Parson.  You  are  to  know  that 
it  was  under  these  aspects  of  his  per- 
sonality, aspects  singular  enough,  taken 
in  connection  with  his  youth  and  deli- 
cate beauty  of  face,  that  Parson,  on  a 
sudden,  was  set  at  a  vantage-point 
apart 

"I  am  come  to  believe  that,  if  I  should 
ever  love  a  gentleman,  Alee"— so  Pene- 
lope of  the  full  heart  disburdened  her- 
self to  her  cousin  upon  her  home-return 
—"'twould  l)e  a  gentleman  exceeding 
grave." 

"This  is  the  law  of  contraries,  Pene- 
lope,"Alce  answered.  "For  me,  I  more 
admire  lively  gentlemen.  You  have  a 
blashy  color,  Pfenelope"  (this  was  added 
with  a  caress);  "now  tell  me  all." 

Penelope  did  not  tell  Alee  all,  but  she 
told  her  part. 

After  that  the  two  girls  waited  for 
the  letter  that  was  so  long  in  coming. 
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XV. 
A   OOUNTRY    CONGREGATION. 

Ab  the  weeks  became  months,  and  the 
months  years,  in  which  Parson,  as 
eldest  son  at  Bucklands,  found  duties 
devolye  on  him  which  had  heretofore 
devolyed  on  John,  a  noticeable  change 
in  his  appearance  took  place. 

The  youthf  ulness  of  expression  whic& 
had  made  him  look,  at  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  a  seventeen-year-old  lad, 
4Uid  which  had  in  great  measure  been 
the  ^sult  of  the  irresponsible  position 
which  he  had  held  under  his  senior 
brother,  naturally  of  a  disposition  as 
dominant  as  Parson's  disposition  was 
compliant,  gave  way  to  an  expression 
of  high  responsibility,  which  made  him 
at  four  and  twenty  look  fully  his  age. 

For  the  rest,  his  appointment  to  a 
curacy  in  a  parish  within  riding  dis- 
tance of  his  home  gave  Parson  an  im- 
portance there,  which  was  the  more 
willingly  recognized  that  he  looked  no 
longer  a  boy. 

He  had  been  curate  for  somewhat 
over  a  year,  when  Penelope  decided 
that  he  would  have  sufficiently  con- 
quered the  shyness  common  to  young 
priests,  and  in  his  case  the  less  likely 
to  be  absent  that  he  was  by  nature 
difBdent,  not  to  be  wholly  put  out  of 
countenance  by  her  appearing  in  his 
rustic  congregation. 

On  a  kindly  girlish  track  of  thought, 
Penelope  decided  for  the  nonce  to  fore- 
go all  frippery,  and  attired  herself  in 
a  manner  which  she  conceived  would 
not  render  her  conspicuous. 

The  apparel  chosen  would  certainly 
have  made  her  look  the  least  gaudy  in 
a  summer  crowd  upon  Bridlington 
Quay,  but  it  still  set  her  on  a  plane 
apart  among  a  village  congregation, 
while  her  singular  beauty  drew  all 
eyes  to  her,  among  them  the  eyes  of 
Parson.  As  Penelope  felt  them  turn  on 
her,   she  lowered  her  head,   so  as  to 


bring  nothing  more  embarrassing  than 
what  she  Judged  to  be  a  very  sober 
headgear  within  the  ken  of  Parson*  to 
whose  face  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes 
till  he  was  midway  in  a  sermon  read 
in  a  voice  of  unbroken  steadiness. 

It  was  a  discourse  very  simple  in 
matter  and  entirely  conventional  in 
form,  the  edbject  of  it  being  ranged 
under  three  headings,  which  Parson 
dealt  with  severally  at  some  length. 
A  great  earnestness  in  his  face,  and 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  his  voice, 
made  looking  at  him  and  listening  to 
him  at  once  edifying  and  pleasing  in 
a  high  degree,  and  Penelope  lost  the 
sense  of  intrudership,  and  did  not  again 
experience  it  until,  having  waited  for 
him  in  the  little  churchyard,  she  saw 
him  coming  towards  her  with  a  deeply- 
constrained  look. 

Anticipating  reproach,  she  said  has- 
tily that  a  desire  had  seized  her  to  hear 
him  preach,  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  sermon,  which  she  described  as  "in- 
deed admirable,"  adding  her  felicita- 
tions that  he  had  stood  so  well  the  or- 
deal of  preaching  before  a  friend. 

''Was  you  not  embarrassed  at  all. 
Parson?"  she  added. 

Parson  allowed  that  a  great  fear  was 
always  upon  him  in  preaching,  which, 
with  the  utmost  effort  only,  he  could 
so  externally  master  as  to  read  stead- 
ily his  sermon. 

"But  of  whom  are  you  commonly 
afeard?"  Penelope  asked.  In  perplex- 
ity. 

Parson's  answer  caused  the  color  for 
a  moment  to  mantle  her  face,  then  she 
frankly  expressed  her  surprise  that, 
after  having  been  in  holy  orders  for 
above  a  year  the  sense  of  his  insuffi- 
ciency should  still  oppress  this  would- 
be  worthy  preacher. 

"Did  you  not  observe— me?"  she 
asked,  courageously  determined  to 
spare  herself  no  humiliation  in  quest 
of  the  truth. 

Parson  replied  that  he  had  noticed 
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her  at  the  very  outset,  and  had  been 
concerned  for  his  congregation;  for,  he 
added,  with  the  simple  candor  that  was 
a  primary  feature  of  his  character,  his 
listeners  had  not  his  cause  for  entire 
pre-occupatlon,  and  could  not  conse- 
quently oyerlok>k  a  presence  with  which 
he  naturally  had  not  after  the  first  con- 
cerned himself. 

"Indeed  you  was.  Parson,  enthrely 
at  your  ease  in  the  church,"  Penelope 
answered;  "but  there  was  in  your  face 
as  you  came  towards  me  before,  and 
there  is  now  in  it,  what  tells  me  that 
you  have  that  to  eay  which  you  fear  to. 
I  beg  you  will  not  stick  to  say  any- 
thing." 

Parson,  thus  encouraged,  timorously 
requested  that  Penelope,  if  she  elected 
to  attend  again  his  church,  would  don 
apparel  less  gaudy  and  fine,  whereby 
she  would  be  less  the  obserred  of  all 
observers. 

Poor  Penelope,  who  had  made  a  sac- 
rifice at  the  altar  of  vanity,  which  had 
resulted  in  her  having  in  her  own  eyes 
a  very  dowdy  appearance,  was  not  able 
to  contain  her  indignation  at  Parson's 
lack  of  appreciation  of  her  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

"There  is  no  satisfying  you,"  she  ex- 
claimed, irately.  "I  was  never  in  my 
life  before  so  ungenteel  a  figure.  Ay! 
you  may  look  at  me." 

Parson  looked  at  her,  then,  hand- 
somely conceding  praise  where  praise 
was  due,  he  said: 

"  'Tis  true,  there  is  less  feather  and 
fallal  than  usual,  but,  indeed,  Pene- 
lope—"   He  paused. 

Penelope  desired  him  to  proceed. 

"My  thought  was,  if  I  shall  speak  of 
It,"  Parson  continued,  "that  where  high 
beauty  adorns,  even  simple  apparel 
takes  fineness  of  appearance,  and  .  .  . 
walk  a  little"  (the  lady,  thus  instructed, 
walked  a  little).  "Your  dress  is  of 
whistling  silk,  Penelope." 

Penelope's  expression  cleared.  If 
Parson  had  given  her  a  lecture,  be  had 


also,  incidentally,  paid  her  a  compli- 
ment She  received  many  compU* 
ments,  but  so  few  from  him  that  they 
were  very  precious.  Moreover,  his 
phrasing  was  so  different  from  that 
employed  by  other  persons  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, that  his  speeches  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  her  memory, 
and  became,  if  not  a  Joy  forever,  more 
lasting  than  the  most  pleasing  speeches 
of  other  people. 

This  conversation  in  the  churchyard 
between  the  young  pastor  and  the 
young  gentlewoman  had  not  failed  to 
arrest  some  attention. 

Parson  and  Penelope  were  both  at 
the  disadvantage  of  having  been  moth- 
erless since  childhood,  the  one  having 
been  brought  up  in  a  home  in  which 
the  only  gentlewoman  had  been  young 
Dorothy,  and  the  other  having  been 
brought  up  by  an  aged  lady  who,  amid 
thickcoming  infirmities,  had  given  her 
young  kinswoman  almost  entirely  her 
own  head. 

That  the  conventions  should  be 
largely  ignored  by  such  a  couple, 
and  that,  friends  and  comrades  from 
early  childhood,  they  should,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  no  longer  child- 
ren, thus  stand  in  long  parley  outside 
the  church,  was  not,  perhaps,  a  thing 
to  be  harshly  condemned,  but  it  was 
so  emphatically  a  thing  to  be  mildly 
wondered  at  that  probably  no  one  will 
learn  with  surprise  that,  while  Parson 
and  Penelope  thus  held  colloquy,  faces 
filled  with  mild  wonder  were  turned  in 
their  direction. 

Some  of  these  faces  appeared  at  in- 
tervals over  the  wallflowered  wall  that 
bounded  the  churchyard;  others  were 
framed  in  passing  by  the  wooden  fret- 
work of  the  churchyard  gate;  those  of 
little  children  moved  to  and  fro  from 
behind  old  tombstones  and  low  bushes, 
while  two  very  young  gazers— a  boy 
and  a  girl  —  open-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed,  placed  themselves  in  full  evi- 
dence. 
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None  of  these  persons,  it  was  evident, 
felt  scandalized.  The  faces  of  all  of 
them  alike  expressed  a  tempered  sur- 
prise. It  was  new  to  them  to  see  in 
their  midst  anything  so  delighting  to 
the  eye  as  the  picture  made  by  the 
comely  young  pastor  In  earnest  con- 
versation with  the  beautiful  young 
lady. 

Only  troth-plight  could  come  of  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  adult  onlookers, 
and  acquainted,  as  most  of  them  were, 
with  the  broad  facts  of  the  history  of 
Parson  and  Penelope,  they  interpreted 
Penelope's  attending  Parson's  church 
and  lingering  after  the  service  to  hold 
an  qX  fresco  conversation  with  him,  as 
a  plain  announcement  of  a  prospective 
match. 

That  a  young  gentleman  and  young 
lady,  neither  of  them  possessed  of  a 
mother  to  act  as  the  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies  which  precede  matrimony 
in  the  ordinary  course,  should  thus 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  in 
no  way  surprised  this  village  commu- 
nity, which,  moreover,  while  quite  un- 
aware of  the  etiquette  by  which  queens 
propose  to  princes,  deemed  it  a  kindly 
act  in  an  heiress  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  case  of  one  who,  rumor  had  It, 
absolutely  refused  to  derive  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  disfavor  Into  which 
his  elder  brother  had  fallen. 

While  Parson,  characteristically  in- 
tent upon  the  subject  immediately  un- 
der consideration— Penelope's  silk,  and 
the  inadvisability  of  wearing  raiment 
made  of  such  material  In  a  little  coun- 
try church— noticed  nothing  of  the 
gathering  faces,  Penelope,  less  concen- 
trated in  thought,  became  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  anomalous  position  in 
which  she  had  placed  herself.  The 
faces  that  peered  over  the  wallflowers, 
through  the  gate,  from  behind  the 
tombstones  and  the  bushes,  together 
with  those  of  the  very  young  gazers 
hand  in  hand  anear,  became  visible  to 
her  in  the  flash  of  a  moment,  and  with 


a  poignant  regret  for  her  indiscretion, 
she  said,  quickly  and  pettishly: 

"I  never  could  abide  rustical  staring. 
Parson.  Do  not  now  go  with  me,  but 
let  me  go  alone.  I  promise  you  my  silk 
shall  never  again  whistle  hereabout" 

Which  saying.  Penelope  sped  thence. 

Parson  looked  after  her  no  more  dis- 
concerted than  was  natural,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  often  before  seen 
her  pettish.  He  reflected  that  she 
would  probably  soon  again  be  her  gen- 
ial self  and  honor  him.  if  not  in  his 
church,  elsewhere,  with  a  glimpse  of 
her  society,  enjoyed  by  him  by  the  law 
of  contraries,  which,  as  Alee  had  point- 
ed out  to  Penelope,  underlay  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  enjoyed  his  society. 

Parson  also— this  is  set  down  reluctant- 
ly, lest  It  be  interpreted  by  some  as 
redounding  to  his  discredit— derived  a 
pleasure  from  the  prettlness  of  her  at- 
tire, and  his  ear  had  never  been  offend- 
ed by  what  he  termed  the  "whistling^ 
of  her  silk  until  it  had  whistled  on 
Sunday  in  his  little  church. 

While  thus  totally  friendly  to  Pene- 
lope, Parson  had  never  harbored  a 
thought  of  love  in  connection  with  her. 
She  was  beautiful,  brilliant  and 
wealthy,  and,  while  Parson  so  little 
consulted  his  mirror  that  he  was  quite 
unaware  that  he  was  fully  as  beauti- 
ful as  was  she,  he  so  honestly  and  cor- 
rectly took  the  measure  of  himself  In- 
tellectually that  he  accounted  himself 
not  clever  at  all,  while  knowing  him- 
self to  be  wofully  poor.  Such  a  sense 
of  the  comical  as  he  had  would  have 
been  keenly  tickled  had  any  one  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  was  a  likely  per- 
son to  sue  successfully  where  others 
had  sued  in  vain,  and  he  gratefully 
valued  Penelope's  favor,  with  never  a 
thought  of  wooing  her.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  never  concerted  a  meeting  with 
her,  and  he  conceived  that  he  should 
never  flnd  it  necessary  to  do  this.  • 

In  that  he  was  to  find  himself  mis- 
taken. 
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XVL 

PARSON  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  LON- 
DON. 

; 

Penelope  was  a  keeper  of  her  word, 
and,  having  promised  Parson  that  her 
silk  would  not  again  "whistle"  in  his 
church  and  thereabout,  she  did  not 
again  present  herself  among  his  con- 
gregation. 

Parson  experienced  no  regret  on  that 
score,  but  when,  with  the  lapse  of 
weeks  and  months,  it  became  clear  that 
Penelope  had  no  intention  of  taking 
the  initiatiye  again  in  reference  to  a 
friendly  meeting,  he  felt  a  loneliness 
at  heart  which  he  was  entirely  unable 
to  account  for,  for  he  had  many  other 
friends  and  manifold  occupations. 

If  Parson  had  laid  his  case  before 
any  of  those  other  friends,  or  had  even 
laid  it  before  any  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  came  into  passing  touch,  the 
thought  lies  near  that  they  could  have 
helped  him  to  an  understanding  of  his 
plight,  for  when  a  man,  exceedingly 
grave,  finds  his  thoughts  persistently 
gather  around  a  beautiful  young  dam- 
sel of  marked  vivacity,  there  is  a  prob- 
lem presented  that  it  needs  no  GBdipus 
to  solve. 

Parson,  far  from  guessing  that  he 
was  in  love  with  Penelope,  formed  the 
Impression  that,  creature  of  habit  as 
he  was,  it  was  needful  to  the  roundlng- 
off  of  his  life  for  him  to  see  at  intervals 
not  too  distant  an  esteemed  friend, 
whom  he  had  heretofore  seen  at  such 
intervals. 

Accordingly  he  penned  a  letter  to 
Penelope,  in  which  he  begged  of  her, 
when  next  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bucklands,  to  make  a  halt  there  and 
give  a  cheerful  hour  to  her  friends. 

Penelope  was  so  little  of  a  coquette 
that,  on  receiving  that  letter,  she 
straightway  rode  to  Bucklands. 

She  arrived  there  at  the  hour  of  Jas- 
per England's  afternoon  nap;  Dorothy 


received  her,  and  for  a  time  made  con- 
versation, then  accepted  an  invitation 
shrilled  from  the  garden  in  the  voice 
of  George,  who  had  found  a  belated 
autumn  butterfly,  and  invited  her  in- 
spection of  it  The  twins  were  in 
York. 

Penelope  was  thus  left  with  Parson, 
and  to  some  it  might  seem  that,  as 
she  was  in  love  with  him  and  he  was 
in  love  with  her,  a  cheerful  hour  would 
have  ensued.    Contrariwise,  it  did  not 

A  marked  cheerlessness  in  Penelope 
at  once  struck  Parson,  and  he  ai^ed 
the  cause  of  it 

It  had  several  causes,  the  chief  among 
them  being  that  Penelype  had  missed 
Parson  in  precisely  the  same  way  that 
he  had  missed  her  for  months  past 
and  a  minor  one  among  them  being  that 
she  was  troubled  for  Alee.  She 
stated  the  minor  cause,  and  did  not 
state  the  chief  one. 

Parson  met  her  words  by  observing 
that  from  what  he  had  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  hear.  Mistress  Alce's  life  was 
become  a  round  of  pleasures. 

"That  Is  very  true,"  Penelope  replied, 
"and  'tis  because  my  cousin's  heart  is 
breaking  that  John  neglects  her." 

Parson  appeared  unable  to  see  the 
connection  between  a  round  of  pleas- 
ures and  a  breaking  heart.  Penelope 
started  upon  an  explanation,  but  while 
she  acquitted  herself  fairly  well  in  the 
give  and  take  of  ordinary  dialogue,  she 
was  not  a  fluent  reasoner,  and,  as 
usual,  very  soon  found  herself  at  the 
end  of  her  Latin. 

She  then  made  a  hurried  close  with 
"  we  young  ladles,"  which  words,  as 
was  her  custom,  she  supplemented  with 
a  band-gesture.  The  one  on  this  occa- 
sion used— one  very  pretty,  but  a  little 
lacking  in  specific  character—was  in- 
tended to  convey  to  Parson  the  idea 
that  young  ladies  were  all  for  paradox. 

As  Parson  only  understood  very  sim- 
ple and  lucid  language  proceeding  from 
the  mouth,  Penelope's  hand-gesture  and 
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fragmentary  speech  left  tilm  entirely 
mystified. 

The  girl  saw  this,  and  with  an  indig- 
nant face,  exclaimed: 

''Heart,  Parson,  while  to  us  ladies 
half  a  word  suffices  to  explain  all  pus- 
zles,  you  gentlemen  must  be  talked  to 
in  folios  before  you  are  made  to  see 
what  is  plain  as  the  way  to  parish 
churchl" 

Having  fired  off  this  volley,  Penelope 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  trail- 
ing her  riding  sldrt  She  looked  super- 
latively agitated,  superlatively  pretty, 
and  a  number  of  other  things  in  a  su- 
perlative degree. 

Parson,  who<veas  for  the  Fabian  pol- 
icy, decided  to  bide  her  calming  down, 
and  then,  on  the  question-and-answer 
system,  to  draw  from  her  what  she 
was  manifestly  desirous  of  imparting. 
Be  did  ultimately  elicit  from  her  what; 
so  far  as  he  understood  it,  was  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  young  la- 
dies, when  they  seemed  happy,  w^e 
abysmally  miserable. 

In  a  general  way  not  markedly  a 
logician.  Parson,  having  refiected  on 
that  statement,  drew  from  it  the  per- 
fectly-logical conclusion  that  the  very 
xmhappy-seeming  young  lady  holding 
conversation  with  him  was,  in  reality, 
In  high,  good  spirits.  He  liked  a  less- 
paradoxical  way  of  indicating  the 
dominant  mood,  and,  feeling  less  in 
touch  with  Penelope  than  usual,  was 
«ilent  for  some  moments.  He  then  in- 
formed his  visitor  of  his  intention  to 
directly  visit  his  brother  in  London, 
adding: 

"It  may  be  that  when  my  brother 
shall  hear  that  Mistress  Alee  would 
marry  him  that  he  will  no  longer  be 
afraid  to  ask  her  hand,  which  else 
«uch  a  poor  gentleman  as  he  is— for  he 
has  not  a  penny  more  than  sixty 
pounds  a  year,  he  has  wrote  to  me— 
would  not  dare  to  do." 

Penelope  yawned  several  times  in 
auccession. 


"You  are.wonderfully  sleepy,"  Parson 
said,  sympathetically. 

"Your  harping  so  on  John  and  Alee 
would  make  one  sleepy  who  had  slept 
a  year  without  waking,"  Penelope  re- 
plied; yawned  again,  and  added:  "I  beg 
you  will  have  my  horse  brought  round." 

Parson  docilely  obeyed,  and  some  min- 
utes later  he  was  following  with  his 
eyes  d^mrting  riders,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  felt  strong  envy. 

Parson  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
lover's  madness  to  the  extent  of  envy- 
ing the  groom  who  attended  Pen^ope, 
late  his  companion  through  a  cheerless 
hour,  in  which  she  had  been  in  turn 
very  doleful  and  very  pettish,  but 
through  it  all  Penel(^>e,  the  admired 
and  desired  of  a  whole  countryside, 
who  had  responded  to  the  invitation  of 
mere  Parson  Bngland. 

Mere  Parson  Bngland  clasped  his 
temples.  The  choice  expression  "swell* 
head,"  to  denote  overweening  pride^ 
was  not,  in  his  time,  current  Bnglish, 
but  it  was  the  feeling  of  a  swolloi 
head  that  made  Parson  Bngland  clasp 
his  temples.  Then,  crying  shame  on 
himself  for  a  coxcomb,  that  he  should 
for  a  moment  have  dared  to  lay  fiat- 
tering  unction  to  his  soul  by  reason  of 
the  favor  extended  to  him  by  a  most 
generous  young  lady— Parson  did  not 
go  to  the  length  to  which  his  brother 
had  gone  in  terming  Penelope  a  most 
generous  "and  amiable"  young  lady* 
for  she  had  trounced  him  rather  re- 
cently—he determined  that  the  sooner 
he  set  out  for  London  the  better.  Ac- 
cordingly he  took  with  all  speed  possi- 
ble the  needful  steps  to  procure  a 
leave  of  absence*  and,  having  procured 
it,  set  out  upon  his  Journey. 

As  Parson  subsequently  himself  de- 
tailed the  course  followed  by  him  upon 
this,  his  first,  long  Journey— a  course 
which  it  was,  in  after  days,  his  habit 
to  recommend  as  combining  the  mini- 
mum of  unagreeable  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  economical— his  first  care  had 
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been  to  put  a  number  of  eggs,  boiled     dry  desert  of  Sahara,  but  through  green 

hard.  Into  his  greatcoat  pocket;  then, 

mounting  his  hobby,  his  next  attention 

had  been  to  get  Into  those  roads  where 

turnpikes  were  the  fewest      For  the 

rest,  when  experiencing  the  pangs  of 

hunger,  he  had  stopped  under  hedges 

where  grass  presented   Itself  for  his 

hobby    and   water    for   himself,    and 

where,  sitting  down,  he  would  refresh 

himself  and  his  hobby  together. 

There  were  persons  about  whose  lips 
emlles  crept  when  Parson  set  forth  this 
course  adopted  by  him  upon  his  first 
Journey  to  London,  and  there  were 
other  persons  whose  eyes  grew  dim. 
Of  these  others  one  was  a  gentlewom- 
an named  Penelope,  who,  to  her  life's 
end,  could  not  away  with  the  thought 
that,  while  she  had  had  wealth  galore. 
Parson  had  been  fain  to  make  hostel- 
rles  of  the  hedges. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  place  in  which 
to  say  that,  though  Parson's  wealth, 
upon  setting  out  on  that  Journey,  had 
been  small,  it  would  have  allowed  of 
his  travelling  less  in  Brahmin  fashion, 
if  he  had  not  conceived  It  to  be  his 
duty  to  have  a  reserve  fund  ever  at 
hand  to  aid  those  whose  need  was 
greater  than  his;  and  you  do  not  re- 
quire, imrhaps,  to  be  told  that  a  young 
minister,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  with 
a  hobby  to  ride,  with  a  greatcoat  to 
wear,  with  hard-boiled  eggs  in  his  pock- 
et, and,  withal,  travelling  through  no 

llie  Leimire  Hoar. 

(7o  (0  MMicIiMfed.) 


England,  rich  in  water-springs,  was  not 
the  creature  in  direst  need  a  hundred 
years  aga  Given  so  grateful  a  heart  as 
was  given  to  Parson,  he  was,  in  his  own 
estimation,  a  creature  so  mightily  priv- 
ileged that  when  the  road  was  clear 
fore  and  aft  he  sang  Yorkshire  bal- 
lads. 

That  was  a  piece  of  levity  for  which, 
on  mld-Joumey,  Parson  was  punished. 
Having  left  behind  him  Baton-Soc<m, 
In  a  spell  of  happy  abstractedness  he 
rode  on,  singing  the  merry  and  perfect- 
ly-innocent but  distlnctly-unclerlcal 
ballad,  named  "Mrs.  Munns  and  I." 
The  first  stanza  of  that  ballad  runs: 

I'ze  heard  it's  been  the  talk  here, 

Last  few  weeka  gone  by, 
How  lately  came  from  Yorkshire 

Mrs.  Mmins  and  I. 
To  take  a  shop,  we  here  did   stop, 

Our  fortunes  for  to  try, 
And  seek  for  fame;  no  one  can  blame 

Dear  Mrs.  Munns  and  I. 

Parson  had  Just  sung  that  stanza 
with  a  brave  Yorkshire  burr,  when  he 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  the 
exclamation: 

"Hollo,  Parson!" 

This  lacked  respect,  as  coming  from 
a  stranger,  but  how  should  a  parson 
turned  ballad-singer  command  respect? 

Parson  England  sang  ballads  no 
more. 

BUa  D^Esterre-Keeling. 


HAWTHORNE'S  WARWICKSHIRE  HAUNTS. 


If  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  him- 
self decide  upon  the  place  of  his  birth. 
It  Is,  I  think,  very  probable  that  he 
would  fix,  especially  if  he  were  likely 
to  be  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  €tnd  con- 
templative withal,  upon  some  section 
of  the  country  which  had  previously 
given  birth  to  men    and    women    of 


eminence  In  the  varied    departments 
of  English  letters. 

Landor,  doubtless,  was  glad  to  have 
been  born  the  countryman  of  Shake- 
speare, and  so  Byron  would  have 
been,  notwithstanding  his  disparaging 
remarks  of  the  genius  from  whom  lie 
undoubtedly  drew    much    of    his    In- 
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splratlon;  and  I  am  sure  that  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
ill-concealed  dislike  of  sundry  Bng- 
lishmen  and  things  (notably  the  fat 
cmd  comely  and  somewhat  over- 
dressed dowager,  who,  as  she  paraded 
the  streets  and  adorned  the  ballroom, 
had  not  her  counterpart  in  the  land 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  where  all 
the  women  were  thin  and  angular), 
would  have  dearly  loved  to  have  been 
bom  in  that  classic  little  parcel  of 
land  from  which  sprang  not  only  iiiat 
commanding  illuminator  of  mankind, 
Shakespeare,  but  also  the  inlinitely 
less,  though  still  great  lights,  Dray- 
ton, Dugdale,  Landor  and  Greorge  Eliot. 

In  Hawthorne's  dealings  with  War- 
wickshire there  is  always  apparent  a 
soft  and  delicate  little  love  of  the 
shire  quite  worthy  of  the  big-hearted- 
ness  of  the  man;  and  no  one,  care- 
fully reading  his  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  to  be  met  with  in  village, 
hamlet,  town,  and  city  there,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  while  loving  his 
native  land  with  the  faithful  love  of  a 
true  and  patriotic  soul,  he  yet  had  a 
generous  and  tender  feeling  for  his 
"Old  Home,"  of  which  he  almost  re- 
garded himself  a  countryman,  and  in 
which,  as  his  writing  shows,  he  spent 
so  many  delightful  hours  and  days. 

For  myself,  who  was  bom  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  Hawthome's 
"nest  of  a  place,"  10  Lansdowne  Cir- 
cus, leading  off  the  famous  Holly 
Walk  at  Leamington,  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  am  proud  to  be  the  countryman 
of  the  great  men  and  women  of  let- 
ters whose  genius  has  placed  War- 
wickshire upon  the  highest  literary 
pinnacle  in  the  whole  world. 

Not  only  do  I  know  and  can  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  these  great  magicians 
of  the  brain  and  pen  who  were  native- 
grown,  but  I  can  follow  in  the  wake 
of  other  eminent  writers,  such  as 
Hawthome,  Washington  Irving,  and 
Scott,  who  have  been  attracted  hither 


by  the  magnetism  of  the  native  gen- 
ius; and  to-day  I  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Hawthome,  that  gentle 
and  delicate  writer,  who  has  always 
charmed  me  with  the  same  charm  as 
Washington  Irving.  I  will  go  to  his 
haunts,  sit  where  he  sat,  see  what  he 
saw,  and  try  to  describe  the  some- 
what changed  aspect  of  the  scenes 
since  he  so  felicitously  described  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Hawthome, 
naturally  of  calm  mind,  and  given  to 
the  admiration  of  the  quteter  scenes 
of  human  life,  should  have  sought  out 
for  himself  during  his  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land a  dwelling-place  so  well  suited 
to  the  contemplative  side  of  his  char- 
acter as  the  tranquil  little  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leam,  which  draws 
its  title  from  that  willow-fringed 
stream  called-  by  Hawthome  "the 
laziest  river  in  the  world,"  lazier  even 
than  the  Ck>ncord  of  America.  In 
Leamington,  indeed,  he  found  not 
only  that  calm  and  beauty  which  he 
so  much  desired,  but  he  found  types 
of  scenery  and  character  which  he 
was  able  to  make  use  of,  and,  in  a 
sense,  immortalize  in  his  book. 

One  of  the  most  charming  little 
walks  in  this  delightful  little  town, 
poetically  called  by  Hawthome  "The 
Midland  Bethesda,"  is  that  which 
leads  to  the  "Lovers'  Walk,"  at  the 
top  of  the  Campion  Hills,  erstwhile 
the  Newbold  Hills,  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  town— a  lovers'  walk  now 
as  it  was  when  Hawthome  climbed 
the  elevation. 

To  a  person  of  contemplative  mind, 
who  has  an  admiration  for  the  tran- 
quil side  of  life,  for  sweet  and  health- 
ful breezes  and  the  finest  of  scenic 
effects;  who  loves  to  go  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  and  yet  within  ear- 
shot of  the  voices  issuing  from  small 
human  throats— for  the  music  of  the 
children  in  brlcked-In  street  and  court 
floats  along  the  air  even  in  this  se- 
questered spot—there  is  no    more  de- 
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Ughtf ul  retreat  than  the  Lovers*  Walk 
In  this  part  of  "Leafy  Warwickshire." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  famous  Holly 
Walk,  where,  in  "Dombey  and  Son," 
Mr.  Carker  first  meets  Edith  Granger, 
and  where  the  great  gnarled  patri- 
archal trees  all  seem  touched  with  the 
spirit  that  Hawthorne  loved— the 
spirit  of  Nature  in  its  most  rugged 
form— a  winding  pathway  of  buff 
gravel  climbs  the  hill,  skirts  a  pala- 
tial modem  mansion  on  the  south- 
east, immured  like  the  wild  dove 
amid  beechen  boughs,  and,  taking  a 
short  cut  due  east,  brings  the  verlta^ 
ble  Lovers'  Walk  immediately  into 
view. 

It  is  a  short,  well-grown  coppice  of 
beeches  and  oaks,  extending  in  a  de- 
vious course  from  south  to  north.  A 
mossy  green  bank,  where,  on  mid- 
summer nights,  lovers  lie  heedless  of 
coming  rheumatism,  slopes  down  to  a 
tangled  ditch,  the  home  of  the  robin 
and  the  yellowhammer.  Huge  trees 
grow  out  of  the  pathway  and  serve 
as  a  cover  to  Jack,  who  can  kiss  his 
Jill  as  many  times  as  he  pleases  in 
the  walk,  and  a  person  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction  be  none  the  wiser. 
It  has  all  the  seclusive  charms  of  a 
country  lane  with  none  of  a  lane's 
vehicular  Incommodings.  No  wonder 
Hawthorne  loved  it  and  wrote  of  it 
Though  but  ten  minutes'  distance  from 
busy  streets,  it  is  a  perfect  haunt  of  na- 
ture and  silence,  where  no  sounds  are 
heard  but  those  of  bird  and  beast  and 
the  music  of  the  industrious  bee  on  her 
honey-gathering  errand. 

Moving  northward  along  the  Lovers' 
Walk  to  the  end  of  the  coppice  where 
the  oak  trees  arch  like  a  church  porch, 
a  series  of  five  fields  leads  to  the  little 
village  of  Lillington.  The  scene  from' 
this  point  is  exquisitely  sylvan.  Oreen- 
gold  fields  on  either  hand,  red  roofs, 
brown  gables,  and  yellow  rich  ends  in 
tSie  distance,  give  it  a  pastoral  charm 
wliich  delighted  the    heart    of  Haw- 


thorne when  he  sauntered  13irough  th^ 
scene,  or  sat  to  rest  upon  each  one  of. 
the  five  rustic  stiles  on  his  way  to  the 
village  church,  the  square  stone  tower 
of  whicOi  can  be  seen  from  the  north 
end  of  the  coppice  peeping  up  amid  the 
lofty  elms  like  the  gray  barbican  of  an 
andent  fortress. 

This  delightful  little  pari^  church, 
seated  upon  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  town  of  Leamington  in  a  westerly 
direction,  was  always  a  favorite  halt- 
ing-place for  Hawthorne.  It  is  barely 
two  miles  from  "the  nest  of  a  place,'* 
where  he  sojourned  at  Leamington, 
and  is  connected  by  ranks  of  mansioofl 
with  the  town  itself,  yet  there  is  such  a 
sylvan  old-world  air  about  the  church 
and  graveyard  as  might  belong  to  it 
only  if  it  were  planted  far  deeper  than 
it  is  in  the  heart  of  nature. 

Hawi^iome  passed  many  agreeable 
hours  in  this  restful  vilage  spot— rest- 
ful  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  pictur- 
esque at  night,  with  the  screams  of  the 
peacock  crying  from  the  red-tiled  roof 
of  the  Manor  Farm  a  little  way  east  of 
the  church.  That  peacock  is,  I  think, 
a  new  feature  in  the  landscape;  for,  al- 
though in  "Our  Old  Home"  he  dwells 
at  length  upon  the  charms  of  this 
Sweet  Auburn  of  Warwickshire,  I  do 
not  find  that  Hawthorne  anywhere 
mentions  the  peacock,  as  he  would  have 
done  had  it  been  there,  so  intense  a 
lover  was  he  of  Nature  and  her  off- 
spring. 

But  without  its  peacock— which  adds 
color  to  the  day  and  a  voice  to  the 
night- there  were  many  things  to 
gratify  the  eye  and  woo  the  mind  of  the 
gentle-hearted  American  in  the  village 
of  Lillington;  its  quaint  cottages,  its 
old-fashioned  fiower  gardens,  its  chub- 
by-cheeked children,  its  wide  women, 
its  pretty  church  and  graveyard  and 
curious  tombstones,  and  its  happy-go- 
lucky  peasant,  who  seemed  as  if  next 
year  would  do  for  anjrthing.  And  these 
charms  are  there  stilL    Change  is  not 
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writ  large  upon  the  face  of  the 
anywhere. 

It  is  true  there  are  four  or  five 
tbsatched  cottages  which  Hawthorne  so 
much  admired,  and  which  he  wrote 
about  so  prettily,  that  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  "dab-and-wattle"  and  straw. 
And  the  trim  box  hedge  in  front  of 
them,  over  which  he  cast  curious 
glances  into  the  Interior  of  the  tene- 
ments, is  also  gone,  together  with  the 
oyster-shell  beehives^  representing  the 
famous  Warwick  Castle,  which  he  con- 
sidered were  such  pleasing  works  of  art 
and  industry.  These  have  passed  from 
the  scene,  and  taken  with  them  some 
of  the  quaintness  of  a  former  time;  but 
much  still  remains  of  the  LiUington  of 
Hawthorne's  days— notably  the  church 
on  the  hill  and  the  churchyard  in  which 
he  loved  to  linger. 

The  former  is  as  he  knew  it—*  sober, 
gray,  stone  building  with  a  square  lich- 
en-grown tower  at  the  west  end,  whose 
dormer  window^hole  looks  over  Leam« 
Ington,  and  on  to  the  princely  turrets  of 
Warwick  Oastle,  like  a  quiet  eye  sur- 
veying a  beautiful  landscape.  There 
Is  a  fine  Norman  doorway  in  the  south 
chancel  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
is  a  now  blocked  opening  which,  from 
Its  size  and  i^ape,  may  have  been  a 
lepeVs  squint,  and  a  beautiful  three- 
-.  , .     •  -  ^  illustrating  the  text:— 

d  and  ye  gave  me  meat, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink, 
;er  and  ye  took  me  in, 
nd  ye  clothed  me, 
1  ye  visited  me, 
1  and  ye  came  to  me. 

et  things,  bringing  a  chast- 
nce  to  bear  upon  the  mind, 
proper  effect  upon  Haw- 
ere  was,  indeed,  a  cloudless 
constitution  which  made  it 
•eceptive  of  aught  pertain- 
?ious  emblems,  and  the  In- 
le  gray  village  churches  of 
rwickshire  were   always   a 


reverential  Joy  to  him.  But  the  grave- 
yard «t  LiUington  Ohurch  delighted 
him  perhap9  aace  than  the  Inside  of 
the  edifice.  Oertaini;^'  ia  the  warm, 
golden  weather  he  was  frequent^  there 
among  the  quaint  stones,  moralizlnir 
upon  the  varied  aspect  of  life  and  the 
end  that  comes  to  all,  and  doubtless  re- 
peating to  himself  the  immemorial 
lines  of  Gray:— 

The  boast  of    heraldry,  the   pomp   of 
power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 
e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour! 
The  paths  of   glory  lead  but  to   the 
grave. 

One  tombstone  in  particular  com- 
manded Hawthorne's  attention  more 
than  any  of  the  others,  fine  monuments 
as  some  of  them  are.  It  remains  to  this 
day,  and  is  the  object  of  interest  and 
curiosity  to  every  visitor  to  that  hal- 
lowed spot  No  elaborately  carved 
stone  is  this  that  stands  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  chancel  wall;  cdmply 
a  plain  gray  headstone  with  plain  let- 
tering, and  nothing  but  its  quaint  In- 
scription to  give  it  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
terest above  any  other  monument 
there.  The  Inscription  seems  to  teH  a 
tale  of  mundane  sorrow  well  calculated 
to  touch  the  curiosity,  if  not  the  heart, 
of  many  besides  Hawthorne:— 

To  the  Memory  of  John  Treen, 
Who  died  February  3rd,  1810,  aged  77. 


I  Poorly  lived  and  Poorly  died, 
Poorly  was  buried  and  no  one  cried. 

But,  alas  for  the  frailties  and  credu- 
lities of  human  nature!  The  unfortu- 
nate wight  who  enlists  sympathy  by 
the  plaintive  lines  upon  his  headstone, 
would  appear  in  the  cold  light  of  fact 
to  be  in  no  wise  entitled  to  it  During 
his  lifetime  he  was  known  as  "Billy  the 
Miser,"  and  presented  a  pitiable  spec- 
tacle  through   the   privations  he  will- 
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ingly  underwent.  Upon  his  death  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  amassed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  had  no 
need  either  to  live  or  die  poor.  The  ln< 
scription  on  his  headstone,  therefore, 
must  be  read  ironically  rather  than 
sympathetically.  It  was  doubtless  the 
work  of  some  friendly  wag  who  knew 
ithe  failings  of  Mm  he  commemorated 
In  that  curious  couplet,  which  every- 
body reads,  and  which  has  found  a 
place  In  many  books  of  epitaphs. 

From  this  sylvan  haunt  of  repose 
Hawthorne  would,  when  on  his  home- 
ward way,  pass  the  celebrated  "Round 
Tree"  which  stands  on  the  roadside  a 
iftiort  distance  from  the  church.  Ck)m- 
ing  from  a  land  of  big  trees,  this  um- 
brageous oak,  considered  as  a  tree, 
wiould  not  deeply  interest  him;  but 
standii^,  as  the  tree  is  said  to  stand, 
upon  the  centre  of  Bngl&nd,  where  it  is 

Tb«  (leotlcmas*!  Migirt— , 


known  to  bave  stood  for  at  least  five 
centuries,  it  became  the  king  of  trees  to 
the  nature-loving  American.  Of  a  truth 
it  is  a  noble  tree  placed  in  a  scene  so 
sylvan  as  to  make  it  unique,  w!hen  but 
a  stone's-throw  from  the  gay  Parade 
at  Leamington. 

Here  Hawthorne  lingered,  for  from 
here,  looking  northward,  is  a  fine  view 
of  Lillington  Church  rising  upon  a 
green  mound;  from  here,  too,  can  be 
caught  through  the  spreading  green- 
wood a  glimpse  of  the  lush  meads  ex- 
tending from  the  Lovers'  Walk;  and 
from  this  famous  tree  can  be  heard  the 
screaming  of  the  peacock  on  the  par- 
sonage roof  or  the  red  tiles  of  the 
Manor  Farm-Adding  a  picturesque 
touch  to  a  sylvan  scene  that  never 
wearies,  never  grows  old,  never  loses 
its  charm. 

Qeorgt  Morley, 


EZRA  HIGGINS,  POET. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Higgins  called 
their  eldest  son  Bzra  after  his  paternal 
grandfather. 

It  never  once  occurred  to  them  that 
he  might  be  a  poet,  who  would  con- 
sider his  Christian  name  as  the  earli- 
est burden  laid  upon  him  by  an  ad- 
verse fate. 

In  otSier  matters  (though  I  doubt  if  he 
would  acknowledge  it)  fate  did  not 
treat  him  so  shabbily.  He  came  into 
the  world  well-made  and  healthy,  with 
a  deep  chest  and  a  broad  fore- 
head. Although  he  had  no  fairy 
godmother,  nor  so  much  as  a  mor- 
tal one,  since  his  parents  belonged  to 
"the  Brethren,"  and  looked  upon  spon- 
sorship as  a  sin,  he  at  least  had  a  be- 
nevolent uncle  who  was  willing  to  pay 
for  his  schooling. 


He  was  sent  young  to  a  first-rate 
grammar  school,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  football  (he  had  the 
true  Comishman's  love  of  it),  and  at 
the  making  of  Latin  verse. 

He  was  sixteen  before  he  first  tasted 
•*the  fun  of  Fate."  The  benevolent 
uncle  having  died,  leaving  his  money 
to  his  sons  and  daughters,  Mr.  Higgins 
decided  that  Bzra  had  better  come 
home  and  "make  himself  uoeful"  on  the 
farm.  The  half  dozen  years  which  fol- 
lowed were  the  bitterest  years  of  Bzra 
Higgins's  life.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole,  and  those 
who  make  light  of  the  sufTerlng  of  such 
pegs,  who  point  out  that  there  are 
worse  things  to  endure  than  uncon- 
genial labor  and  the  constant  fret  of 
secret  and    unsatisfied   desires,    only 
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show  that  they  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  make  the  best  of  either. 

Ezra  did  the  work  of  a  farm  hand. 
His  physical  energies  were  more  than 
eaitisfled;  those  of  his  intellect  had  no 
vent  whatever.  Burning  the  midnight 
dip  Is  not  compatible  with  getting  up  at 
lialf-past  four  In  summer  and  half -past 
six  In  winter,  and  his  father's  eye  was 
always  upon  him. 

When  he  was  one  and  twenty  his 
father  died.  Before  doing  so  he  made 
Bzra  promise  to  keep  on  the  farm  for 
another  five  years  at  least  I/t  bad  been 
held  by  three  generations  of  Hlgglnses, 
the  first  of  whom  had  christened  It, 
not  Inappropriately,  "Labor  In  Vain." 

At  this  time  Bzra  was  in  love,  and 
the  prospect  of  marrying  ait  once  and 
1i>elng  master  in  the  old  home  w^  very 
attractive  to  him;  therefore  he  prom- 
ised. 

He  was  married  to  Bllsabeth  Kely- 
nack  ae  soon  as  might  be  after  the  fu- 
neral. 

Husband  and  wife  made  a  good  con- 
trast Ezra  was  a  tall,  large-boned, 
heavily-built  man,  dark,  yet  florid,  with 
a  fine  aqulUne  nose,  a  coarse  mouth 
hidden  by  a  thick  moustache,  and  eyes 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
Italian.  Elisabeth  was  a  small  slip  of  a 
girl.  Her  skin  was  very  white,  and  she 
had  pale,  reddish-colored  hair  streaked 
with  yellow.  Her  feaitures,  her  smHe, 
her  wliole  look  and  air  had  a  singular 
delicacy  and  sweetness.  She  parted 
her  hair  and  smoothed  it  down  severely, 
but  it  persisted  in  crinkling  (it  had  no 
enhance  to  curl)  above  her  ears  and 
temples.  When  she  smiled,  faint 
dimples  showed  in  her  pale  cheeks.  Be- 
sides all  this,  she  came  of  good  "have- 
age,"  and  looked  upon  Ezra  as  the 
grandest  man  on  earth.  He  In  returt 
considered  her  "sweet  as  blossom." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
courting  was  a  dream  of  bliss,  and  his 
married  life  at  first  a  singularly  happy 
one.    He  worked  little  lees  hard  than 


formerly,  but  he  was  his  own  master, 
and  Elisabeth  was  his  untiring  help* 
meet  Also  he  had  determined  to  al>. 
low  himself  some  pleasure,  and  on  mar- 
ket days  he  would  drive  back  from  Bt 
Plrans,  bringing,  among  other  things,  a 
carefully-protected  parcel  of  booka 
from  the  town  library.  The  library  was 
a  remarkably  good  one,  and  contained 
a  fine  collection  of  old  plays.  These  and 
all  the  poetry  he  could  get  hold  of  Ezra 
devoured  during  evenings  spent  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  while  Elisabeth  and  her 
cousin  Sage,  who  lived  at  Labor  in 
Vain,  and  saved  a  servant's  wages, 
sewed  silently.  Later,  after  the  wom^i 
had  gone  to  bed  tired  out  by  the  long 
day's  work,  he  would  go  into  a  Uttle 
room  where  lie  kept  his  writing-desk 
and  his  few  books,  and,  unlocking  a 
comer  cupboard,  take  out  a  large-sized 
diary.  But  Instead  of  a  diary  he  wrote 
I)oetry. 

This  was  the  best  hour  of  his  day.  He 
was  alone  and  the  lonely  house  was 
very  silent  Could  Elisabeth  have  seen 
the  visions  with  which  he  peopled  it 
she  would  have  thougbt  herself  mar- 
ried to  a  madman. 

From  a  poet  who  followed  the  plough 
like  Burns,  a  song  of  labor  might  weH 
have  been  expected,  or  impressions  of 
the  rural  life  about  him.  Yet  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  rule,  the  man  of  culture  who 
delights  to  sing  of  ploughing  and  reap- 
ing, the  charms  of  milkmaids  and  the 
filght  of  birds.  The  poetic  mind  turns 
instinctively  to  the  little  known,  be- 
cause it  can  idealize  it  Ezra's  fancy 
dwelt  by  choice  on  the  romantic  and 
the  fantastic,  and  though  his  dally  life 
of  necessity  Influenced  what  he  wrote^ 
it  did  so  without  his  knowledge.  F<» 
Instance,  he  never  looked  consciously  at 
Sage,  who  was  far  prettier  than  most 
milkmaids,  but  women's  faces— fair, 
passionate,  alluring— haunted  his  wak- 
ing dreams. 

Sometimes  his  wife  would  open  her 
sleepy  eyes  in  the  old  four-post  bed  up- 
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stairs,  and  listen  In  vain  for  his  ap» 
proachlng  tread,  then,  growing  wakeful, 
would  fall  a  prey  to  tlie  daj's  cares  and 
worries,  to  anxious  fore4)odings  about 
the  hay  crop,  and  the  cow  which  was 
on  the  point  of  calving.  Meanwhile 
Bsra  defied  fate  in  sonorous  stanzas, 
or  sent  forth  a  "lyric  cry."  These  two 
who  were  man  and  wife,  and  shared  so 
numy  daily  hopes  and  disappointments, 
yet  lived  in  different  worlds,  and  <me 
of  them  never  even  guessed  it.  Tear 
after  year  the  monotonous  current  of 
their  lives  had  run  on  thus,  when  a 
small  thing  broke  it  and  turned  its 
course  for  ever. 

In  summer-tlnie  there  was  olten  a 
k>dger  at  Labor  in  Vain,  and  that  year 
it  was  a  young  man  from  London  who 
had  friends  among  the  aitist  colony  at 
Polkerris.  He  was  plelwant  and  friend- 
ly to  Ezra,  while  secretly  thinking  him 
a  rather  bearish  yokel,  hardly  worthy 
of  such  a  sweet  little  wife. 

One  day  he  chanced  to  teH  his  land- 
lord that  he  wrote  articles  for  a  weekly 
paper.  For  days  Ezra  suffered  tor- 
ments of  indecision.  Finally  his  will 
was  stronger  than  the  diffidence  which 
tortures  all  true  artists. 

He  went  late  one  evening  to  Bir. 
Evans's  room.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
few  pages  torn  from  the  diary,  and  fas- 
tened together  with  a  pin.  He  laid 
tiiem  down  on  the  table  before  his 
astonished  lodger. 

"Poetry,"  he  said,  "I  wrote  it  Wfll 
you-" 

He  could  get  no  further.  He  hurried 
from  the  room,  downstairs  into  the 
empty  kitchen. 

He  hated  himself  and  he  hated  the 
young  man  who  wrote  articles.  By 
some  instinct  he  had  taken  him  some 
of  his  shortest  and  least  ambitious 
poems.  Lines  from  them  kept  floating 
before  his  eyes,  and  made  him  sick 
with  shame. 

It  was  a  wild  night  and  the  strong 
west  wind  ran  riot  over  croft  and  moor- 


land, now  exultant,  now  monotonously 
moumfuL 

The  kitchen-door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Evans  came  quietly  in.  His  face  wore 
an  odd  expression. 

"Mr.  Higgins,"  he  said,  "you  are  a 
true  poet,  and  true  poets  are  rare  at  the 
best  of  times.  I  envy  you  more  than  I 
can  say.  Will  you  let  me  send  'The 
Forsaken  Mine^  to  the  paper  I  write 
for?" 

It  seemed  to  Ezra  Higgins  that  a 
blank  space  of  time  followed  that  night 
and  lasted  till  the  morning  on  which  be 
received  a  long-«haped  envelope  con- 
taining a  proof,  and  saw  himself  in 
print  for  the  first  time.  The  extreme 
Joy  of  that  moment  was  in  no  wise 
spoilt  for  him  by  the  editor's  politely- 
expressed  regret  that  he  was  not  able 
to  pay  for  poetry. 

After  this  Ezra's  life  went  on  out- 
war^y  much  as  before.  Mr.  Evans 
went  back  to  London  taking  with  him 
a  selection  from  his  landlord's  poems, 
some  of  whicfh  duly  appeared  in  "Ap- 
preciations, political  and  literary." 
Their  author  read  them  in  its  pages 
with  an  ever-lessening  pleasure. 

Once,  as  an  experiment,  he  read  one 
of  his  own  lyrics  aloud  to  Elisabeth. 
When  he  had  finished  it  eAie  said  noth- 
ing. He  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
it;  lEOie  opened  her  gray  eyes  wide. 

"Do  you  like  it  yourself,  Etera?  I 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it" 

It  was  the  first  and  last  poem  of  his 
he  ever  read  her. 

The  old  loathing  of  his  circumstances 
and  surroundings,  which  he  had  felt  as 
a  boy,  rose  up  once  more  in  Ezra  EUg- 
gins,  intermittent  at  first  then  chronic, 
lurking  always  in  the  background  of 
his  mind,  ready  to  seize  on  him  the 
moment  his  thoughts  were  not  forcibly 
turned  in  some  other  direction.  The 
old  devil  of  discontent  had  come  back 
to  him,  and,  as  in  the  parable,  had 
brought  with   it  seven  others   worse 
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than  itself.  His  wife's  love  gave  him 
little  consolation.  Of  his  real  struggles, 
his  real  troubles,  she  knew  nothing. 

Elisabeth,  on  her  side,  was  painfully 
conscious  that  a  barrier  was  growing 
up  between  them.  She  laid  the  blame 
of  it  on  herself,  for  she  thought  it  had 
begun  when  her  baby  girl  (the  only 
ehfld  she  had  ever  had)  died  of  croup 
at  six  weeks  old,  and  she,  seeing  that 
her  husband  did  not  mourn  it  as  she 
did,  had  reproached  him  as  indifferentt 
She  asked  his  pardon  silently,  in  little 
ways,  many  times,  but  Bzra  did  not 
understand  or  notice.  He  was  not  in 
the 'least  angry  with  her,  merely  absent- 
minded. 

Neither  was  his  religion  of  any  help 
to  him.  AH  these  years  he  had  gone 
regularly  to  "meeting,"  first  with  his 
father  and  then  with  BUsabeth.  Had 
he  lived  in  a  Catholic  country  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  devout  man,  in 
his  youth  at  any  rate.  The  Oatholic 
ritual  would  have  answered  to  an  In- 
born need  in  his  nature.  Worship  as 
conducted  at  the  meeting-house  in  Ver- 
yan  Church  town  left  that  need  alto- 
gether unsatisfied;  and  Bzm,  who  was 
bound  to  feed  it  somehow,  ended  by 
adopting  a  religion  of  his  own,  which, 
unknown  to  him,  bore  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  that  of  some  mediaeval 
mystics. 

He  had  heard  much  of  the  scheme 
of  salvation,  predestination,  reprobation 
—all  these  he  rejected.  He  held  that 
the  Divine  Spirit  manifested  itself 
throughout  nature,  and  most  of  all  in 
human  nature.  All  systems  of  religion 
or  philosophy,  which  strove  to  curb 
and  deny  the  instincts  of  that  nature, 
he  held  to  be  guilty  of  resistance  to 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

One  day  he  got  a  Jubilant  note  from 
Mr.  Evans,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the 
editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Review, 
who  wrote  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
publish  Mr.  HIgglns's  poem  "Falling 
Stars"  in  an  early  issue.     "That  will 


stand  you  three  guineas,"  wrote  Mr. 
Evans;  and  so,  in  due  time,  it  did. 

Ezra  spent  the  three  shillings  on  a 
neckerchief  for  his  wife,  who,  on  re- 
ceiving it,  ran  away  to  cry  over  it  It 
would  have  been  better  if  she  had  cried 
on  Ezra's  shoulder. 

The  three  pounds  Bzra  locked  up  in 
his  desk.  Every  night  he  took  them 
out  and  lo<^ed  at  them.  The  first  stir* 
rings  of  hope  are  often  only  an  added 
heart-ache.  They  were  so  to  him; 
nevertheless  his  mind  was  made  up. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  wrote 
to  his  landlord,  and  gave  notice  to  quit 
his  farm  at  Michaelmas.  Not  till  all 
the  arrangements  were  made  did  he  tell 
his  wife  what  he  had  done.  She  had 
always  been  a  submissive  wife,  and 
more  than  that  a  thoroughly  loyal  one, 
but  she  felt  that  she  had  been  insulted 
by  his  silence. 

"And  where  be  we  goin*  to  live  to?" 
she  asked,  in  a  thin,  cold  voice. 

IDzra's  eyes  flashed  with  excitement 

"To  London." 

"And  what  be  we  goin*  to  live  on?" 

"Don't  you  be  afeard,"  Bzra  retorted, 
speaking  broadly  in  his  suppressed  agi- 
tation, "you  shall  live  as  well  as  yon 
live  here." 

He  made  a  fresh  resolve  to  keep  his 
literary  work  a  secret  from  her  till  it 
had  brought  him  fame. 

Elisabeth  had  learnt  in  the  last  few 
years  to  feel  much  and  say  very  little. 
She  said  little  when  the  time  came  for 
flitting  and  she  had  to  pack  the  few 
possessions  she  could  take  away  with 
her.  The  incoming  tenant  had  bought 
the  furniture,  and  thereby  the  wrench 
of  parting  was  made  shorter  for  her 
and  yet  more  bitter. 

Very  early  one  morning,  while  Bzra 
still  slept,  she  stepped  out  into  the  dew- 
drenched  croft,  and,  sitting  down  on  a 
lump  of  granite,  looked  about  her.  She 
was  much  too  tired  to  stand.  On  her 
left  lay  gorse  and  bracken,  a  low,  gray 
wall,  and,  beyond  it,  the  open  moorland 
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edged  by  a  rim  of  silvery,  misty  sea; 
on  her  right  lay  the  empty  fields— "our 
fields"  her  heart  still  called  them— and 
the  old  bare,  square,  granite  honse. 
Tears  blinded  her  eyes,  but  she  choked 
them  resolutely  down. 

Suddenly  the  dull  ache  at  her  heart 
grew  into  an  agonising  pain,  a  horrible 
oppression  seized  her;  she  had  to  fight 
for  breath.  She  believed  she  was  on 
the  point  of  death,  but  the  attack 
passed  off,  leaving  her  weak  and  sha- 
tea.  She  could  think  now,  and  she 
remwoibered  that  the  doctor  who  had 
attended  bac  when  her  baby  was  bom 
had  told  her  tiMil  she  had  a  weak  heart, 
and  must  try  to  a^okd  over-fatigue  and 
over-excitement  After  all,  perhaps, 
Bzra  was  right,  and  she  bad  worked 
too  hard  for  her  strength.  In  l4>ndon, 
as  he  said,  she  would  have  no  outioor 
work;  she  would  sit  and  sew  like  a 
lady. 

It  was  a  September  evening,  chilly, 
for  the  wind  was  north,  brilliant,  be- 
cause even  over  London  it  had  swept 
the  sky  clear.  From  the  window  of  her 
new  home— a  bed  sitting-room,  high  up 
at  the  badL  of  a  house  in  a  street  off 
the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road— BUsabeth 
could  see  the  western  sky  as  it  turned 
from  pale  blue  to  glowing  green.  She 
had  eaten  her  solitary  evening  meal, 
and  had  washed  up  the  "cloam,"  as  in 
her  mind  she  still  called  the  plates  and 
tea-cups.  It  was  idle  to  sit  by  the  win- 
dow doing  nothing,  but  it  saved  lamp- 
oiL  Ezra  was  out  for  the  evening,  and 
would  not  be  back  till  late.  The  sol- 
emn light  of  the  after-glow  brightened 
her  reddish  hair,  and  spiritualized  her 
pale  face,  emphasizing  the  blue  shad- 
ows under  her  eyes  and  the  faint  hol- 
lows wlilch  broke  the  curve  from  cheek 
to  chin  that  had  once  been  so  delicate- 
ly perfect  Some  months^  of  a  seden- 
tary life  had  made  her  figure  stouter 
and  more  matronly  than  of  old,  but 
girlhood  still  lingered  in  her  face. 


She  had  lived  for  nearly  a  year  in 
this  dreary  lodging,  and  though  she 
rebelled  against  the  dulness  and  con- 
finement of  her  new  life,  and  suffered 
from  its  unwonted  discomforts,  and 
had  drooped  visibly  in  the  close  heat  of 
a  London  August  she  had  Imown  no 
actual  hardship.  Bzra  had  been  forced 
to  tell  her  that  he  hoped  to  make  a  live- 
lihood by  writing.  Beyond  this  bare 
fact  he  had  told  her  nothing.  She  Imew 
that  they  were  living  on  their  tiny  capi- 
tal, and  a  dull  anxiety  oppressed  her 
daily.  Sometimes  the  abject  degraded 
poverty  of  the  street  haunted  her  like 
a  ghastly  presage.  Would  she  and 
Ezra  ever  come  to  that?? 

Just  now  her  cares  were  forgotten. 
It  was  a  Thursday,  market-day  at  St 
Pirans,  and,  as  she  watched  the  sky 
above  the  huddled  house-roofs,  she 
could  see  herself  and  Bzra  driving 
bomewards,  side  by  side,  in  their  high 
two^wheeled  cart  along  a  road  on 
either  side  of  which  stretched  gorse, 
and  heather,  and  blackberry  bushes, 
fold  upon  fold  of  wild  waste  land,  with 
here  and  ther%  a  few  hobbled  sheep 
cropping  the  edges  of  it  Tall  bradcen 
nodded  to  them  in  the  breeze  as  they 
rolled  by.  This  was  the  season  which 
the  children  called  '^femy  summer." 
She  could  hear  the  sharp  tap  of  the 
cob's  hoofto  on  the  hard  road,  could 
feel  the  delicious  freshness  of  the  criq^ 
air  against  her  cheek. 

Suddenly  the  happy  fancy  vanished 
as  a  ray  of  gaslight  streamed  in  at  the 
open  door.  She  looked  up,  wondering- 
ly. 

"What  Ezra,  back  already?" 

Without  speaking,  Bzra  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  and  came  and  stood  close 
before  her.  Some  instinct  made  her 
rise  to  her  feet  Her  heart  began  to 
beat  violently. 

"Lizzie,"  said  her  husband,  and  his 
deep  voice  trembled  slightly,  "I  have 
brought  you  home  my  first  book,  which 
has  Just  been  published.   It  will  bring 
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Qg  In  money,  and  be  tbe  beginning  of 
better  days." 

Blisabeth  stretched  ont  two  shaking 
hands  and  caught  his  arm. 

'*0h,  Bsra,"  she  eaid,  "I  might  have 
trusted  you.  I  haven't  been  what  I 
belonged  to  be." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  h^  tenderly. 

"You've  been  a  good  wife  to  me  al- 
ways; no  man  ever  had  a  better.  I 
must  go  out  again— I  must  Light  the 
lamp,  cuid  read  my  book  by  it  Here 
It  Is;  take  it" 

•Blisabeth's  fingers  closed  me<dianlcal- 
ly  on  the  book.  She  was  too  moved 
for  ready  speech.  (Before  she  had 
found  words  to  express  her  bewildered 
pride  and  joy,  Bzra  had  left  her,  call- 
ing out  "I'll  be  bade  preeentlyl"  and 
had  clattered  down  the  stairs  like  a 
boy. 

Blisabeth  lit  the  lamp,  and  washed 
h^  trembling  hands,  lest  any  oil  might 
have  rested  on  them.  Then  she  sat 
down  to  the  table,  and  fingered  Bsra's 
first  book  with  awe  and  glad  agitation. 
It  was  a  small,  long-shaped  volume, 
bound  in  dark-green  cloth.  She  opened 
it  at  random,  and  saw  verses,  in  dear, 
delicate  print  on  the  thidc,  rough- 
edged,  cream-colored  pages. 

"'Tis  poetry,"  said  Blisabeth,  in  a 
hushed  voice. 

She  was  very  fond  of  poetry,  though 
she  had  failed  once,  unwittingly,  to  ap- 
preciate Bzra's.  She  had  even  bought 
out  of  her  egg-money,  Longfellow's 
poems,  and  "A  Thousand  and  one  Gems 
of  Poetry,"  and  the  reading  of  them 
had  been  a  lasting  pleasure  to  her.  No 
revelation  of  her  husband's  powers 
could  have  impressed  her  with  a  deep- 
er reverence  than  this  small  volume, 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  was  printed  in 
bold  red  lettering,  '^Oismondo,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Bzra  Higgins."  The 
page  turned  of  itself,  and  on  the  one 
beyond  it  she  read,  "To  my  wife,  Blisa- 
beth." 

She  hardly  understood  the  meaning 


of  a  dedication,  yet  she  needed  no  ex- 
planation of  Bzra's  intention  in  writing 
those  four  words  which  made  the  book 
hers  as  well  as  his.  Hot  tears  gathered 
under  her  eyelids,  but  she  rubbed  them 
away.  This  was  no  time  for  crying, 
and  a  drop  might  stain  the  page.  It 
was  her  habit  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  any  book,  even  a  poetry  book.  Bira's 
book  began  with  the  ballad  of  Gismon- 
do  of  Rimini.  Through  the  medium  of 
Blisabethan  literature,  he  had  come 
under  tiie  spell  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, its  outburst  of  triumphant  hu- 
manity, and  its  strange  unhuman  tra^ 
edies. 

He  had  found  the  ideal  hero  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Sigismondo  Malatesta, 
tyrant  of  Rimini,  soldier  of  f<Nrtime» 
patron  of  learning,  and  lover  of  the 
"divine  Isotta,"  and  had  made  his  life 
and  love  the  subject  of  a  ballad,  full 
of  force  and  beauty,  admirable,  on  the 
whole,  though  unequaL  It  was  the 
outcome  of  his  own  "new  birth,"  and 
he  had  put  into  it  all  the  rebellioa 
against  a  narrow  life  and  a  nieurrow 
creed  which  had  been  fostered  by  long 
repression,  and  was  free  to  break  forth 
at  last  He  had  not  hampered  himself 
with  historical  accuracy.  Of  Isotta, 
the  learned  and  strong-souled  woman, 
whom  her  admirers  called  divine,  he 
had  made  a  woman  strong  <mly  by  vir- 
tue of  her  passion,  divine  only  by  vir- 
tue of  her  beauty,  and  its  power  over 
the  passions  of  men.  Gismondo  he  had 
unconsciously  idealized. 

Blisabeth  had  never  heard  of  these 
people,  and  regarding  them  as  creations 
of  her  husband's  genius,  was  at  first 
too  much  impressed  to  quite  realize, 
much  less  criticise,  what  she  read. 
When  she  read  how  the  girl  leotta 
looked  down  from  her  window  on  the 
boy  Gismondo,  riding  by  in  triumph, 
a  conqueror  already,  and  how  their 
eyes  met  and  their  hearts  went  out  to 
one  another,  a  strange  delicious  thrill' 
gave  quick  response  within  her,  mak- 
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ing  her  torn  pale  and  Bmlle.  At  the 
point  where  •Gismondo  forced  poison  on 
his  wife,  Polisseoa,  because  her  exist- 
ence was  an  offence  to  the  woman  he 
loved,  Blisabeth  shuddered,  foreseeing 
the  awful  doom  which  must  reward 
such  guiH.  But  the  doom  was  long 
delayed.  Her  eyes  devoured  the  verses, 
which  seenaed  to  bite  into  her  brain. 
They  sang  the  triunH>h  of  love— earth- 
stained,  sin-stained,  blood-stained— and 
proclaimed  it  glorious  and  divine.  They 
told  how  Gismondo,  attacked  by  his 
enemies,  having  fought  till  no  hope  re- 
mained, took  refuge  with  Isotta  in  the 
consecrated  church  he  'had  built,  not 
to  the  glory  of  Ood,  but  to  the  glory 
of  her  he  loved,  and  died  in  her  arms 
on  the  high  altar  steps,  and  the  poet 
called  upon  mankind— pitiful,  enslaved 
mankind,  which,  bound  down  by  iron 
creeds,  dies  without  having  lived— to 
envy  him  his  love  and  his  death. 

Blisabeth  read  on  and  on,  glancing 
through  one  poem  after  another  with 
feverish  haste. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  gaslit  streets, 
a  happy  man  was  coming  home  to  her. 
Bzra  had  been  down  to  the  river.  As* 
he  stood  watching  its  steady  flow,  he 
had  felt  the  restless  excitement  die 
down  within  him  till  his  thoughts  be- 
came lucid  and  calm.  One  thing  in  the 
past  he  looked  back  upon  deepened  the 
Joy  of  those  quiet  moments.  He  had 
been  a  kind  and  faithful  husband  to 
Blisabeth.  Also,  he  had  not  clouded 
her  life  with  the  shadow  of  his  own 
miseries,  struggles,  and  disappoint- 
ments; he  had  waited  for  the  moment 
when  he  could  come  to  her  with  his 
finished  work  in  his  hand.  Again  and 
again,  on  his  way  back,  he  thought  of 
this  and  was  glad. 

On  reaching  the  threshold  of  the 
room  which  was  his  home,  Ezra  Hig- 
gins  stood  still. 

Elisabeth  had  not  noticed  his  en- 
trance.   She  was  sitting  with  her  el- 


bows on  the  table,  and  her  hands 
placed  60  as  to  shield  her  eyes  from  the 
glare  of  the  unshaded  lamp.  Was  it 
possible,  he  thought,  that  she  had  beea 
crying,  crying  over  his  book? 

'^Lizzie,"  he  said,  tenderly.  "Lls- 
zlel" 

There  was  a  difference  in  the  intona* 
tion  of  the  two  words,  for  before  he 
uttered  the  second  Blisabeth  had  stood 
up  suddenly,  turning  towards  him  a 
white  face,  and  eyes  that  had  no  tears 
in  them,  yet  filled  him  with  a  vague 
dread. 

"Bzra,"  she  said,  "I've  read  some  of 
it,  and  I'm  fo'ced  to  tell  you  that  if s 
a  bad,  wicked  book,  and  'tis  a  shame 
to  me  to  think  that  you  have  written 
it" 

Her  words  came  fluently,  without 
hesitation. 

"You  write  about  a  man  who  was  a 
murderer  and  an  adulterer,  and  a  wom- 
an that  you'd  never  let  me  speak  to— 
that  I  hope  that  you'd  never  let  me 
speak  to— and  you  make  them  out  grand 
and  noble  instead  of  miserable  sinners 
against  the  Almighty.  And  there's 
worse  than  that  in  it— blasphemy." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 
Bzra  Higgins  felt  stunned. 

For  ten  long  years  his  wife  had  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  all  things,  unmurmur* 
ingly,  unquestioningly.  "Ezra  knqws 
best,"  had  been  her  formula.  "I  must 
know  best,"  had  been  his.  It  came  to. 
his  aid  now,  and  kept  back  his  gather* 
ing  wrath. 

"Lizzie,"  he  said,  "it's  because  you 
don't  understand  it  You're  talking 
nonsense." 

Elisabeth's  eyes  flamed. 

"Then  I'll  talk  sense  for  once!  You've 
put  my  name  in  that  book,  so  I've  a 
share  in  it.  You  must  choose  between 
it  and  me.  All  these  years  I've  be- 
lieved you  to  be  an  honest  God-fearin',' 
Christian  man,  and  all  the  while  you 
were  acting  a  lie.  If  you  are  going  to 
teach  people  that  the  more  like  we  are 
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to  the  beasts  that  perish,  the  nearer  we 
are  to  God— and  that  book  teaches  it— 
I  will  go  back  to  my  own  home.  'Tis 
aU  I  can  do." 

"Lbszie,  yon  can't  mean  it!"  He  went 
nearer  to  her;  she  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  pnsh  him  from  her. 

"Don't  come  near  me,"  she  said; 
••you've  broken  my  heart" 

"How  about  mine?"  Bzra  asked. 

Presently  he  said  again,  imploringly 
this  Ume: 

"Lizzie,  you  can't  mean  it?" 

She  stood  very  still,  and  her  face, 
which  he  could  see  only  dimly,  seemed 
to  him  as  hard  and  pitiless  as  if  it  had 
been  carved  in  stone.  Then  he  turned 
away  and  left  her.  Yet  his  hand  lin- 
gered on  the  door-handle,  and  he  went 
downstairs  very  slowly.  No  voice 
called  to  him  from  the  landing,  "Bzra, 
come  back!" 

*  Blisabeth  had  dropped  into  a  chair. 
Bver  since  her  husband  last  spoke  she 
bad  been  battling  with  a  sense  of  faint- 
ness.  Gradually  it  passed  off;  but  her 
brain  remained  confused  and  bewil- 
dered. She  had  no  recollection  of  what 
had  taken  place,  only  a  vague  feeling 
that  some  irreparable  misfortune  had 
come  upon  her. 

She  heard  a  dull,  loud  sound— the 
shutting  of  the  front  door.  Presently 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  little  green  volume 
of  poetry.  Strength  and  memory  were 
coming  back  to  her.  She  remembered 
what  had  passed  between  her  and 
Bzra;  and,  clearest  of  all,  she  remem- 
bered his  face  as  she  had  last  seen  it— 
the  face  of  a  stricken  man.  Just  befwe 
that  he  had  spoken  to  her,  but  a  sound 
like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  had  prevent- 
ed the  words  from  reaching  her.  He 
had  not  known  that  she  could  not  hear 
them,  could  not  answer  them.  She  had 
driven  him  from  her  into  the  evil 
streets,  where  despair  tempts  men  to 
death  and  worse  than  death.  This 
was  Elisabeth's  last  distinct  thought 
After  this  ehe  had  no  time  for  thinking. 


She  put  on  a  hat  and  threw  a  shawl 
round  her.  A  minute  later  the  street- 
door  banged  again,  and  Blisabeth  stood 
on  the  pavement 

Having  reached  the  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road,  ehe  turned  instinctively  to  the 
left  Blisabeth  had  a  horror  of  Lon- 
don crossings,  and  the  crossing  at  the 
end  of  the  road,  where  the  'buses  kept 
driving  in  and  out  of  Victoria  Station, 
was  one  she  would  never  face.  To- 
night she  crossed  it  without  a  tremor. 
She  turned  the  comer  Into  Victoria 
Street  Here  the  pavement  was  mudi 
clearer,  and  she  saw  a  figure  which  had 
some  likeness  to  Ezra's  passing  in  and 
out  under  the  gas-lamps.  She  began  to 
run.  Mercifully,  no  one  stopped  her. 
She  fled  as  other  panting,  terrified  hu- 
man creatures  may  have  fled,  over  that 
very  ground,  toward  the  great  Sanctu- 
ary. At  the  end  of  the  street  she  stood 
still,  clinging  to  a  lamp-post 

In  the  wide,  dim  space  before  h^ 
cab-lamps  flashed  and  flgures  hurried 
to  and  fro.  Elisabeth  saw  only  Ezra's 
face.  She  fled  on.  She  was  following 
by  instinct  the  way  most  familiar  to 
her.  This  was  their  every  evening 
walk— her's  and  Ezra's— past  the  Abbey 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  Some- 
times they  spent  hours  sitting  in  the 
little  public  garden  close  to  the  clock 
torwer  and  facing  the  river.  By  the 
time  she  reached  Abington  Street  she 
was  nearly  spent  She  knew  that  her 
strength  was  failing,  and  a  great  terror 
seized  her  lest  she  might  fall  and  be 
trodden  under  foot  She  prayed  that 
she  might  at  least  reach  the  garden, 
and  realized  suddenly  that  she  was  op- 
posite it  She  darted  across  the  road. 
She  was  at  the  gate,  but  the  gate  was 
locked. 

A  slow  step  came  along  the  pave- 
ment Ezra  had  also  thought  of  the 
garden  as  a  place  of  escape  from  the 
restless  movement  of  the  street  and 
had  forgotten  that  at  that  hour  it 
would  be  shut    He  was  very  tired. 
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As  he  Beared  the  gate  he  saw  a  wom- 
an's figure  leaning  against  It,  and  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind  that  she  most 
be  drunk. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  tottered  for- 
ward into  the  gasl^ht 

**Lizzie!"  he  cried  aloud,  and  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  her. 

A  moment  later  they  had  closed  on 
her,  and  were  holding  her  fast  But 
she  turned  in  his  grasp,  fighting,  strug- 
gling for  breath.  A  shudder  ran 
through  her;  her  whole  body  stifPened, 
and  then  relaxed. 

He  thought  she  had  fainted.  But 
death  had  taken  away  Elisabeth. 

He  stood  looldng  up  at  the  dar  1^  tow- 
ering outline  of  the  great  Abbey.  If 
he  could  only  find  refuge  there,  he  and 
his  burden!  But  no  light  ehcme  through 
the  windows;  the  gates  were  shut  He 
was  an  outcast  from  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  she  also^  because  of  him.  He 
walked  along  endless  parements.  Faces 
gathered  round  him,  laughing  and 
staring  curiously.  Curse  them!  They 
should  not  see  Blisabeth's  meek,  still 
face. 

Over  and  over  again,  tai  the  long  Oc- 
tober nights  and  days,  when  Bsra  Hig- 
Tmpto  Bar. 


gins  lay  delirious  from  meningitis,  that 
terrible  fancy  came  back  to  him,  and 
he  wandered  through  the  gaslit  streets 
with  his  dead  wife  in  his  arms.  Thus« 
mercifully  for  him,  it  became  after- 
wards almost  as  unreal  a  memory  as 
other  recollections  of  his  delirium— a 
memory  as  of  a  ghastly  dream. 

The  little  dark-green  poetry-book  at- 
tracted much  notice,  encouraging  its 
publisher  to  treat  Bzra  generously;  and 
as  soon  as  the  latter  was  strong  enough 
Mr.  Bvans  to(A  him  abroad. 

Since  then  Higgins,  a  sound  man 
again,  has  made  his  mai^;  has  found 
enthusiastic  admirers;  has  earned  a 
living  and  some  fame.  Critics  hare 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  tone  and  tendency  between  the 
first  and  second  volume  of  his  collect- 
ed poems;  the  one  breathing  a  spirit  of 
defiant  and  stormy  exultation,  the  other 
full  of  a  clear-eyed  and  stoic  courage, 
with  an  undercurrent  of  deep  sadness. 

Never,  since  he  raved  of  her  in  his 
delirium,  has  Ills  wife's  name  passed 
Ezra's  lips.  "Kept  close  is  not  forgot- 
ten." Upon  his  life  wiU  lie  always  the 
shadow  of  the  night  when  Elisabeth 
died  in  his  arms;  but  with  the  shadow 
there  is'  light  also,  the  light  of  her  faith- 
ful cuid  enduring  love. 

BiOflMV  Pickering. 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 


BOBN    HOYBMBBB  26,   1781;  BIBB  APBIL  25,  1800. 


Centenaries  are  not  infrequently 
teasing  things.  To  count  by  tens  and 
hundreds  may  be  the  easiest  mode  of 
reckoning  the  passage  of  time,  but  it 
carries  with  it  nothing  but  an  arith- 
metical significance.  The  true  epochs 
of  our  stormy  history  do  not  syn- 
chronize with  centuries.  This  may 
be  quite  true,  and  yet  the  orator  or 
moralist  who  seeks  to   engage  for   a 


moment  the  ever-wandering  attention 
of  that  miserably  small  fraction  of  his 
contemporaries  who  ever  come  within 
sound  of  his  voice,  or  are  likely  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  printed  page, 
cannot  afford  to  let  slip  a  single  op- 
portunity of  exciting  even  a  factitious 
interest  in  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course. To  improve  the  occasion  is  a 
familiar  and  a  respectable  device. 
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The  author  of  "The  Task"  has  lain 
In  his  grave  In  8t  Bdmund's  Ohapel 
In  Dereham  Ghorch  one  hundred 
years  this  very  month,  yet  how  fresh, 
how  human,  Is  his  memory.  A  hun- 
dred years  may  be  but  a  bubble  on 
the  surface  of  the  river  of  Time,  but 
an  Insignificant  moment  In  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  man  and  his  des- 
tiny, yet  It  Is  usually  amply  sufficient 
to  confer  oblivion  upon  the  Individual 
mortaL  Of  the  thousands  of  English* 
men  who  were  burled  on  8t  Mark's 
Day  1800  what  memory  survives? 
Their  children  have  followed  them 
into  the  silent  halls  of  death;  there 
are  none  left  to  tell  what  manner  of 
men  they  were,  whether  merry  or 
grave,  wise  or  foolish.  Nor  will  biog- 
raphies, even  In  two  octavo  volumes, 
suffice  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a 
man  for  one  hundred  years.  Nothing 
can  do  this  but  the  being  actively 
concerned  In  and  Inextricably  asso- 
ciated with  events  or  discoveries  of 
vast  Importance  either  world-wide  or 
national,  or  the  being  endowed  with 
that  strange  Inexplicable  something 
we  call  Genius,  which  enables  a  man 
of  letters  to  give  expression  to  him- 
self In  a  language  which  long  outlasts 
the  lips  that  uttered  It  This  latter  Is 
the  reason  why  it  has  come  about 
that  Gowper's  name  Is  as  well  known 
as  Marlborough's,  and  why  Gharles 
Lamb  Is  as  unforgettable  as  Arthur 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Mterary  history  of  Gowper's 
reputation  is  a  strange  one.  Gowper 
was  not  only  a  pious  poet;  he  was  a 
Ghristian  poet,  and  a  Ghristian  poet 
whose  Ghristianity  was.  no  fanciful 
concoction,  no  dreamy  aspiration,  no 
pathetic  stretching  forth  of  blind 
hands  into  the  void,  no  vague  though 
passionate  desire  for  Immortality,  but 
a  plain-spoken  Bible  religion.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  Word  of  God  as  made 
known  to  man  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures.    The  melancholy    fact    that    a 


constitutional  madness  (which  In  Its 
first  beginnings  had  no  sort  of  con- 
nection with  religion  whatsoever)  pre- 
vented him,  save  at  too  rare  Inter- 
vals, from  enjoying  the  peace  of  God* 
In  no  way  Impaired  the  vitality  of  his 
faith.  Dr.  Newman  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  Ghris- 
tian, but  both  Newman  and  Arnold 
agreed  that  Gowper  was  one. 

This  patent  fact  from  the  first  se- 
cured Gowper  a  vogue.  There  are 
and  always  have  been  no  Inconsldw- 
able  number  of  quiet,  God-fearln(; 
folk  In  the  land  who,  when  they  take 
up  a  book,  as  they  occasionally  do, 
are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  their  re- 
ligion, and  who  cannot  bring  them- 
selves, even  when  they  are  reading 
Shakespeare,  altogether  to  forget  that 
Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Sir  Toby  Beldi 
had,  or  by  a  necessary  presumption 
of  literature  must  be  taken  to  have 
had.  Immortal  souls,  and  the  thought 
saddens  them.  I  am  not  defending 
these  people,  only  asserting  their  ex- 
istence. E>ven  Milton  (about  whose 
Ghristianity  Mr.  Gladstone  had  grave 
doubts)  was  not,  like  Gowper,  sons 
peur  et  sans  reproohe.  In  pious  Ghurch 
of  England  circles  Milton's  Republi- 
canism stood  in  his  way,  whilst  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  suspicion  of 
Arlanlsm  clings  about  his  epic  poetry, 
or  that  a  flavor  of  Paganism  is  to  be 
found  adhering  to  his  lyrical  verses. 
Besides  which,  plain  people  like  a 
more  familiar  strain  than  John  Mil- 
ton's. 

For  some  generations  Gowper  was 
the  favorite  poet  of  Protestant  piety, 
not  that  there  was  anything  In  his 
vein  of  Quietism  to  repel  the  pious 
Roman  Gatholic,  had  such  a  one  by 
any  chance  turned  over  his  pages. 
Entirely  free  as  Gowper  Is  from  af- 
fectation and  pomposity  (which  so 
sadly  mar  the  verse  of  Akenslde,  also 
a  prime  favorite  in  his  day),  beauti- 
fully sincere   and   nobly  pathetic  as 
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almost  every  line  reyeals  him,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  he  should  have 
stirred  the  hearts  and  kindled  the  en- 
thusiasm of  many  pionsly-nnrtored 
minds  brought  up  in  homes  where 
books  were  not  too  abundant  They 
were  not  much  to  be  pitied,  the  young 
people  who  had  Oowper  for  their  f a- 
Torite  poet 

But  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  risky  thing  to 
be  the  pet  poet  of  a  class— risky,  I 
mean,  for  the  reputation.  If  a  poet's 
work  contains  something  that  you 
greatly  value  for  its  own  sake,  quite 
apart  from  the  Muse's  sake,  you  are 
apt  to  extol  the  poetry,  not  so  much 
for  its  merit  as  for  its  message,  and 
though,  from  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
the  part  you  like  the  best  may  be  the 
weakest  of  all  the  poet's  work,  you 
do  not  care.  You  scribble  "How  true" 
in  the  margin,  and  learn  the  bit  off  by 
heart  We  see  this  process  very  , 
plainly  in  patriotic  poetry.  If  lines  of 
precisely  equal  literary  merit  with 
'*The  Absent-minded  Beggar"  had 
been  composed  in  exaltation  of  the 
forces  raised  by  the  Boers,  they 
would  have  been  denounced  in  a  patri- 
otic press  as  poor  stuff,  unworthy 
even  of  the  bad  cause  they  espoused. 
There  is  nothing  blameworthy  in  this. 
It  is  inevitable.  And  so  it  chanced 
with  Oowper's  poetry;  the  least  poeti- 
cal portions  were  praised  the  most, 
and  its  real  merits  were  obscured. 
Time,  which  seldom  permits  stupidity 
to'  be  permanent  has  set  this  to 
rights.  Cowper  lost  his  vogue.  Sir 
Walter  and  the  Bomantic  School 
went  trooping  by  to  the  sound  of  the 
fife  and  drum,  Byron  forced  his  for- 
bidden way  into  the  most  sheltered 
homes.  Then  Wordsworth  slowly 
made  himself  felt;  and  was  there  not 
the  rapture  of  Shelley,  the  magic  of 
Keats?  Who  can  wonder  that  for  a 
while  Cowper  was  voted  slow?  The 
Ouse  ill  bears  comparison  with  the 
Bhine.     The    Becluse  of    Olney    and 


Weston  was  doomed  to  hibernate  for 
a  few  decades. 

He  could  afford  to  wait  better  than 
most  poets,  for  he  had  another  string 
to  his  bow.  In  1808  the  ineffable  Hay- 
ley,  who,  like  many  another  shock- 
ingly bad  poet  was  a  good  friend* 
published  a  "Life  and  Letters  of  Oow- 
per" in  four  cumbrous  volumes,  to 
which  he  prefixed  some  superfluous 
remarks  of  his  own  on  "Bpistolary 
Writers."  Eleven  years  later  the  pri- 
vate correq;>ondence  of  the  poet  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  by  his 
kinsman  Mr.  Johnson.  From  these 
not  largely-circulated  books  the  Judi- 
cious worldling  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  Oowper  he  had  too 
lightly  dismissed  as  a  preaching  poet 
was  a  prince  of  prose. 

No  complete  edition  of  Oowper's  let- 
ters appeared  until  1886,  but  from 
that  time  forward  his  fame  as  a  let- 
ter-writer, second  to  no  one  anywhere 
or  at  any  time,  has  been  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

It  was  impossible  for  anyone  with  a 
tincture  of  taste  and  a  heart  of  flesh 
to  read  Oowper's  letters  without  turn- 
ing to  his  poems,  and  when  once  this 
was  done  in  a  pure  literary  spirit 
such  as  that  for  example,  which  al- 
ways animated  the  great  French 
critic  Sainte  Beuve,  Oowper's  reputa- 
tion as  a  genuine,  truthful  and  inter- 
esting poet  was  re-established  on  an 
unassailable  basis. 

Oowper's  natural  equipment  for  a 
poetical  career  consisted  of  a  delicate 
and  playful  humor,  a  taste  exquis- 
itely refined  and  at  the  same  time 
strangely  shrewd,  and  a  scholarly 
gift  of  versification.  He  was  a  shy 
gentleman  with  a  pretty  wit  and  a 
quick  eye  for  the  humors  of  society. 
He  came  of  a  strong  Whlggish  stock, 
and  understood  the  British  Oonstitu- 
tlon  a  great  deal  better  than  Lord 
Salisbury  seems  to  do.  In  the  works 
of  no  other  of  our  poets  are  to  be 
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found  manlier  opinions,  and  In  none 
a  loftier  patriotism,  combined  though 
it  was  in  his  case  with  a  passionate 
desire  to  see  Justice  done  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Unhappily,  he  inherited  tlie  seeds  of 
insanity,  which  in  early  manhood 
took  the  form  of  a  suicidal  mania.  In 
1763,  whilst  liying  in  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt 
npon  his  own  life,  and  was  removed 
to  an  asylum,  where  he  remained  a 
year.  Ten  years  later  he  made  an- 
other equally  determined  attempt  to 
destroy  himself.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  were  tq>ent  under  the  shadow 
of  an  impenetrable  gloom.  Men  who 
hate  dogmatic  religion  have  tried  to 
make  us  believe  that  Ck>wper's  misery 
.was  due  to  his  religion,  but,  so  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  to  any  im- 
partial person  who  reads  Cowper's 
letters  it  is  plain  that,  though  the 
poefs  insanity  colored  his  '  religion, 
and  created  the  delusion  that  he  in- 
dividually was  condemned  to  live  out- 
side the  promises  of  God,  it  was  Just 
because  he  believed  so  firmly  in  the 
love  of  God  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  he  was  able  to  preserve  so  long 
and  so  marvellously  the  delightful 
natural  alfectionateness  of  his  dispo- 
sition. Cowper's  religion,  shrouded 
and  distorted  as  his  madness  made  it, 
was  his  best  friend,  for  it  kept  his 
humanity  alive- 
He  bore  DO  lees  a  loving  fku!e  because 
80  broken-hearted. 
TlM  Letnin  Hour. 


To  give  extracts  from  Cowper 
would  Indeed  be  superfluous,  but  if 
any  reader  is  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  Cowper's  poetry  let  him  ref fesh 
his  memory  of  it  by  reading  from 
"Hope"  the  eighty  lines  beginning 
at 

"Adieu,"  Vinosa  cries,  and  yet  he  sips 
The  purple  bumper  tremUing  at  his 
lips. 

This  done,  let  him  read  the  first  six 
hundred  lines  (they  are  but  short 
ones)  of  "Conversation;"  then  lines 
144  to  209  of  **The  Sofa;"  afterwards 
the  glorious  lines  from  the  **Tlme- 
Piece,"  beginning 


thy   faults  I   love 


Bngland,  witii  all 
thee  still, 

and  ending 


Oh,  rise  some  other  such. 
Or  an  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  acfhlevements,  and  despair  of 
new. 

I 
The  whole  of   the  famous   **  Winter 

Morning  Walk"  can  be  read  with 
positive  delight  and  exhilaration,  but 
if  shorter  poems  need  citation,  ''Boa- 
dicea,"  "ToU  for  the  Brave,"  and  the 
"Lines  to  Mary,"  are  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  British  verse.  "The 
Poplar  Field"  is  not  perhaps  so  well 
known.     I  need  say  no  more. 
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A  BOER  BATTLE  SONG. 

(The  following  song,  written  to  inspirit  the  Boers  in  battle,  was  picked 
up  on  the  battlefield  of  Green  Hill.) 

OP,  AFRICANDEK,  OP  I 

CCOMMAlfDO-LIBD.) 

Wijzb:  *»Gfroottadcr»«  fc(ofc"  {^'QtandSaXher'n  Clock.'') 

Oij  sljt  bedreigd  aan  alle  kant. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
De  Brltsche  Leeuw  begeert  nw  land« 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Ja  op  met  wapens  in  de  hand, 
Bevrijdend  Afrik's  rotsig  strand 
Van  den  gehaten  dwingeland. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 

Koor: 

Wei  honderd  Jaar  van  lijden  reeds, 

Bom!  Bom!  Bom!  Bom! 
Bn  Tijftig  jaar  van  strijden  reeds. 

Bom!  Bom!  Bom!  Bom! 
No  let,  en  zich  de  hell  van  Onzen  Heer 

Bn  Afrikaners,  op! 

I 
Snelt  Oostwaarts  naar  Majnba's  kmin. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Zet  Natal's  hoofdstad  dan  in  puin, 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Snelt  Toort  ook  over  berg  en  duin, 
Neemt  al  de  grond  van  Afrik's  Tnln, 
En  siert  met  D'Urbans  loof  uw  kmin, 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 

Bn  wordt  gi]  nit  bet  West  gerand. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Of  wel  Tan  huit  Mashonaland, 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Maakt  n  Rhodesia  ten  bnit, 
Bn  jaagt  elk  Jingo-in  de  schult. 
Of  sems  wel  bij  Bygpte  nit 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 

Ja  waar  er  Afrikaners  zijn. 
Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
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Op  rechterstoel  of  In  den  mljn. 

Op.  Afrikaners,  op! 
Het  recbt  ligt  nn  aan  onze  «U. 
WiJ  znllen  trlomfeeren,  wij. 
In  Gk)d'B  krftcht.  en  aoo  worden  vrij. 

Op.  Afrikaners,  op! 

Dwr  Afrikaner. 


BISE,  AFBICANDERS,  RISE  I 
(The  following  i»  a  rather  free  version  of  the  foregoing  song.) 

Yon  British  Lion's  paw.  with  power. 
Is  stretched  to  grasp  his  prize! 
Betrayed,  assailed,  in  danger's  hour. 
Up.  Africanders,  rise! 
CJome  each  with  rifle  in  his  hand 
To  keep,  here  taking  firm  your  stand. 
These  rocky  portals  of  your  land 
Prom  odious  foreigners'  command. 

Guard  well  against  surprise! 

Up.  Africanders,  rise! 

First  marching  east  and  south,  go  where 

The  Laing's  Nek  road  extends. 

And,  darkling  half  the  upper  air, 

Majuba's  peak  ascends; 

Thence  might  ye  overrun  Natal 

(Bre  your  invading  foe 

Can  muster  there  his  mighty  host— 

His  towns  and  forts  ye  could  lay  low, 

Aye,  Durban's  port  might  fall; 

In  war,  quick  striding  does  the  most 

Te  hear  our  country's  cries? 

Up.  Africanders,  rise! 

Or  be  it  westward,  be  it  north. 

Along  our  famous  rivers. 

The  Vaal  and  Orange— ye  ride  forth— 

Or  Bhodesia's  far  Mashona  hills, 

•Where  lust  of  gold  imports  new  111»— 

Tour  valor  still  delivers 

Tour  Land,  your  Nation,  and  your  State, 

Long  deemed  find  held  as  Free 

By  either  Commonwealth,  whose  fate. 

As  twins,  the  same  must  be. 
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Bequeathed  you  by  your  forefathers, 
Ck)iild  you  that  tnurt  desplBe? 

Nerer!     Then  to  its  rescne  haste. 

Up,  Africanders,  rise! 

Aye,  rise!  and  with  yonr  weapons  sure 

Ck>me  meet  in  war's  array. 

The  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor. 

Wise  lawyer,  sturdy,  rustic  Boer, 

One  labor  share  to-day. 

Their  duty  dear,  their  cause  is  Just, 

This  conflict  is  for  right 

In  God,  their  only  Lord,  they  trust; 

They,  you,  we,  all  thus  emulate 

Our  father's  service  of  the  State. 

Up,  Men!     We  will  no  longer  wait 
Up,  Africanders!     Fight 
The  Sphere. 


THE  PDTDEE  OP  THE  VERY  RICH. 


M.  De  BlowltB  tells  us  this  week  that 
the  smart  set  in  Paris,  or,  rather,  the 
fast  set  among  the  old  aristocracy,  in- 
tend. If  they  can,  to  expel  the  Roths- 
child family,  the '*Barons  of  finance,"  as 
they  are  called,  from  France,  the 
method  adopted  being  to  persecute  the 
younger  members  with  incessant  chal- 
lenges. That  is  a  deyerly  deyised 
method,  for,  although  the  Bothschilds 
would  probably  fight  like  any  other 
French  gentlemen,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
affair  of  this  week  responded  to  the 
call  almost  too  eagerly,  a  daily  cartel 
does  not  add  to  the  appetite  of  any 
man  immersed  in  important  affairs. 
Yet  under  the  social  system  of  France, 
If  the  caste  is  unscrupulous  enough  to 
resort  to  such  means,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  daily  battle  except  by  one 
of  three  plans,~to  appeal  to  the  law, 
to  leave  the  country,  or  to  submit  to 
be  struck;  and  to  men  like  the  Roths- 
childs all  three  must  be  equally  ob- 
jectionable. There  is,  indeed,  a  fourth 
plan,  which  we  know  to  have  been 


adopted  in  one  case  with  success— vli., 
to  refuse  to  fight  except  with  pistols 
and  across  a  handkerchief— but  that  Is 
not  a  plan  which  every  man  approves, 
and  might  involve,  even  if  successful, 
appearance  before  Jurymen,  who,  If 
the  challenged  were  rich  and  of  the  ob- 
noxious faith,  would  reject  all  evidence 
of  provocation.  It  is  a  curious  as  well 
as  a  shameful  Incident  and  makes  one 
wonder  whether  if  by  and  by  it  will  be 
altogether  so  pleasant  to  be  exception- 
ally rich,  as  also  does  another  Incident 
recorded  this  week  in  a  journal  which 
is  the  property  of  a  millionaire.  In 
the  PaU  MaU  Magazine  for  April,  Mr. 
Benjamin  H.  Bidgely,  whose  name  we 
do  not  recall  in  recent  literature— but 
that  may  be  our  own  unpardonable  ig- 
norance—tries to  explain  the  habit 
common  among  rich  Americans  of  liv- 
ing for  years  away  from  their  native 
land.  He  writes  for  the  most  part 
humorously  enough,  and  is  Inclined  to 
believe  that  most  Americans  are  driven 
abroad  by  their  wives,  who  find  life  in 
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Europe  more  tranquil  and  more  < 
fled,  but  we  seem  to  detect  in  one  of 
his  stories  a  certain  seriousness.  It  is 
en  account  of  a  millionaire  who  was 
driven  almost  frantic  by  the  American 
Press,  which  comp^ed  him,  his  wife, 
and  his  daughters  to  liye  like  so  many 
curious  insects  under  a  sort  of  micro- 
scope. They  could  not  '*tum  around" 
without  seeing  some  reference  to  them- 
selyes,  not  always,  we  imagine  from 
the  context,  gently  laudatory,  in 
the  daily  papers.  *'I  sat,"  says  one 
victim,  "one  night  three  years  ago  in  a 
box  at  the  opera,  and  the  next  day 
there  was  not  only  a  flippant  and  mor- 
tifying reference  to  our  little  opera- 
party  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  but 
portraits  of  my  wife  and  daughters, 
and  further  suggestions  that  my 
daughters,  owing  to  the  fortune  of 
their  father,  were  worth  the  attention 
of  a  Buropean  nobleman  who  was  fbeu 
in  the  United  States,  and  whose  vory 
name  they  were  bold  enough  to  men- 
tion. The  publication  was  humiliating 
in  the  extreme,  and  I  promptly  ex- 
postulated with  the  editor,  who  was 
himself  a  gentleman  and  a  member  of 
good  society.  Yet  he  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  he  could  not  undertake 
to  keep  the  names  of  people  who 
showed  themselyes  in  public  places 
out  of  the  personal  columns  of  his  pa- 
per. There  was  no  real  scandal  or  libel 
in  wliat  was  published  on  this  occa- 
sion, or  in  various  other  references  to 
my  family  that  had  been  published  be- 
fore; they  were  simply  an  unwarrant- 
able and  abominable  invasion  of  my 
privacy  as  a  private  citizen;  and  stnce 
there  appeared  to  be  no  remedy  for  the 
imposition,  my  wife  and  I  concluded 
that  we  would  be  freer  and  happier  Jn 
Europe.  Hence  we  closed  up  our  home 
and  came  abroad.  But  for  the  shante 
of  our  personal  journalism,  which,  as 
I  say,  makes  individual  freedom  of  life 
or  movement  out  of  the  question,  I 
would  return  home  to-morrow."    Daily 


libel— for  it  comes  to  that,  dally  flat- 
tMQT  being  a  little  Insipid— must  be 
nearly  as  bacd  to  bear  as  a  daily  chal- 
lenge, and  we  fln#  ourselves  wonder- 
ing whether  the  very  ric^  ace  or  will 
be  in  the  future  among  the  veiy  un- 
Irnppy. 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends, 
of  course,  mainly  upon  idiosyncrasy,  as 
there  are  men  whom  their  acquaint- 
ance would  soon  give  up  challenging 
without  reason,  and  men  whom  com- 
ment would  no  more  move  than  it 
moves  some  politicians— others  '  are 
more  sensitive— but  we  can  easily  fftncy 
that  life  will,  hereafter,  become  a  little 
difficult  for  millionaires.  They  are  al- 
ready judged  more  censoriously  than 
their  neighbors,  most  of  their  acts  be- 
ing considered,  as  those  of  the  old  Na- 
bobs were,  vulgar  in  the  extreme. 
They  have  distinctly  less  license  for 
their  idiosyncrasies  than  their  neigh- 
bors, any  marked  peculiarity  or  habit 
being  set  down  to  a  desire  to  be  con- 
spicuous. There  is  a  tendency  to 
grudge  them  political  careers,  an  un- 
dercurrent of  opinion  classing  them 
with  "the  capitalist  gang"  who  are 
supposed  to  be  using  Governments  to 
"exploit"  the  world  and  find  20  per 
cent  investments,  and  although  they 
are  besieged  by  the  charitable  till,  as 
one  of  them  told  us,  "I  positively  dare 
not  give  publicly,"  yet  unless  they 
found  galleries  or  universities  there  la 
but  scant  praise  accorded  to  their  liber- 
alities. One  of  the  greatest  of  million- 
aires gave,  the  other  day,  £60,000  to  an 
object  Englishmen  have  very  much  at 
heart,  and,  though  the  fact  was  re- 
corded in  the  papers,  it  elicited  none  of 
the  usual  conventional  thanks.  He 
ought,  muttered  public  opinion,  to  have 
given  five  times  as  much,  and  he  was 
probably  drowned  next  day  in  beseech- 
ing or  malignant  letters.  The  mar- 
riages of  their  daughters  are  remarked 
on  unpleasantly,  as  if  no  man  could 
love  a  pretty  Miss  Kelmansegg*  and 
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Chancellors  of  the  Bxcheqner  exult 
publicly  In  their  deaths,  as  if  the  great 
reason  of  their  existence  was  to  inflate 
national  Treasuries.  Above  all,  really 
good  people  are  beginning  to  refuse 
them  common  justice,  declaring, 
wheneyer  they  are  injured,  that  they 
possess  so  many  ^^compensations"  as 
to  deserve  no  pity.  As  if  money  could 
compensate  for  the  death  of  a  wife, 
the  lunacy  of  a  son,  or  disfigurement 
in  a  railway  accident 

Should  this  disposition  increase,  life 
will  be  no  bed  of  roses  for  the  million- 
aires, and  we  have  a  suspicion  that  it 
wilL  It  certainly  will  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  envy  is  more  of  a  motive 
power  than  with  us;  and  it  may  in 
America,  where  public  feeling  seems 
compounded  of  the  admiration  we  all 
feel  for  the  very  successful,  and  a 
strong  sense  that  the  possession  of  so 
much  power  of  action  by  an  individ- 
ual is  in  some  way  or  other  "un-Be- 
publican."  We  see  it  already  in  a 
very  acute  form  in  France,  for  this  ^ 
attack  on  the  Bothschilds  is  not 
wholly  dictated  by  Anti-Semite  feel- 
ing, and  their  houses  are  said  to  have 
been  already  threatened  by  Anarch- 
ists; and  in  Switzerland,  where  legal 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the 
wealth  of  the  very  rich;  and  we  sus- 
pect Its  existence  in  Germany,  though 
the  prodigious  strength  of  the  police 
keeps  down  its  overt  expression.  It 
is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  Austria 
under  cover  of  an  Anti-Semite  move- 
ment, and  there  is  a  trace  of  It  here, 
not  only  as  described  above,  bnt  as  In- 
fluencing the  projects  of  very  able 
political  economists.  There  are  ideas 
floating  about  as  to  a  progressive 
scale  of  Death-duties,  and  eveD  a  pro- 
gressive Income  tax,  which  bode  no 
good  to  the  great  accumulator.^,  aud 
which,  whether  just  or  unjust,  will  be 
to  them  sources  of  great  exasperation, 
while  the  sympathy  bestowed  on  all 
other  tax-payers— except  the    luckless 


minority  which  is  taxed  for  seeping 
coachmen  and  gardeners— is  refused 
to  them  with  a  roughness  which,  con- 
sidering the  Bnglish  character,  is 
quite  amazing.  Their  occasional  trou- 
ble, if  thehr  wealth  is  in  realty,  in 
raising  money  to  pay  a  Death-duty  is 
a  subject  of  venomous  ridicule,  or  of 
suggestions  that  if  the  municipalities 
could  only  "get  at  them"  as  well  as 
the  State,  ratepayers  would  be  a  great 
deal  happier. 

Perhaps  the  process  will  not  go  far 
here,  for  Bnglishmen,  being  money- 
getters,  sympathize  to  a  certain  de- 
gree with  those  who  have  got  moai^y, 
and  only  momently  forget  the  great 
principles  of  justice;  but  ve  are 
nearly  sure  of  this,  that  the  very  rich 
will  one  day  find  unusual  seclusion 
very  conducive  to  the  serenity  which 
is  so  nearly  the  equivalent  of  happi- 
ness. They  seek  it  already  in  the  se- 
clusion of  their  yachts.  Edgar  Poe 
was  a  genius,  and  had  the  v^i^iwiiance 
which  is  so  often  one  of  the  compen- 
sations of  that  pain-giving  quality. 
He  thought  the  millionaire  of  the  fu- 
ture would  bury  himself  in  a  secluded 
paradise,  and,  allowing  for  poetical 
exaggeration,  we  fancy  he  was  right. 
That  was  the  instinct  of  the  old 
Barons,  and  these  are  the  men  who 
are  to-day  fllling  their  place.  There 
are  Americans  who  are  creating 
"paradises"  now  almost  exactly  in  the 
way  Edgar  Poe  suggested,  and  in 
Europe  they  will  have  still  better  op- 
portunities, for  they  can  change  from 
climate  to  climate  as  the  seasons  dictate. 
A  very  few  years  and  there  will  be 
order  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  as  there 
is  already  in  the  Western  Empire,  of 
uome,  and  the  most  beautiful  divis- 
ions of  earth,  the  Greek  Islands,  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Cyrenaica,  and, 
above  all,  Asia  Minor,  will  be  as  se- 
cure as  the  "audacious"  but  order- 
loving  "race  of  Japhet"  have  already 
made  their   colder  and    rougher   pos- 
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flessions.     Then  will  be    the  opporta-  haps  from  other  causes  than  the  pres- 

nity  of  the  multi-millionaire,  who  in  a  ent  he  will  find  it  no  closer  to  him 

delicious  climate  will  be  able  for  six  than  he  does  now.    Meanwhile,  it  is  a 

months  in  the  year  to  lire  in  a  palace  curiohs  feature  of  the  time  that  the 

planted  amidst  a  paradise,  among  de-  Rothschilds  are  being  persecuted  by 

pendants  careless  of  newspapers,  in-  French    gentlemen  for   being  so   ag- 

nocent  of  envy,  and  inclined  to  regard  gressively    rich,    and    that    a    keen 

him  who  spends,  or,    above   all,  him  American     Consul     should     be     ooo- 

who  distributes,  as  closely  related  to  vlnced,  apparently  on    excellent    eyi- 

the     beneficent      ProTidence     which  deuce,    that    Americans    of    unusual 

gives,    yet   denies,   so   much.    When  wealth  have  been  driven  into  perma- 

Bastem  Burope    is    civilized    in  the  nent   exile  by    the    unbearable    heat 

sense  in  which  India  has  been  civilised,  they  suffer  from  living  under  a  social 

the  very  rich  man  will  have  scope  in  microscope, 
his  seeking  for  serenity,  though   per- 

TlM  SptcUtor. 


SONG  OP  GLEN  DUN. 


Sure  this  is  blessed  Erin  an'  this  the  same  glen. 
The  gold  is  on  the  whin-bush,  the  wather  sings  again. 
The  fairy  thorn's  in  flower,— an'  what  alls  my  heart  then? 

Flower  o'  the  May, 

Flower  o'  the  May, 
What  about  the  May  time,  an'  he  far  away! 

Summer  loves  the  green  glen,  the  white  bird  loves  the  sea. 
An'  the  wind  must  kiss  the  heather  top,  an'  the  red  bell  hides  a 

bee; 
As  the  bee  is  dear  to  the  honey-flower,  so  one  is  dear  to  me. 
Flower  o'  the  rose. 
Flower  o'  the  rose, 
A  thorn  pricked  me  one  day,  but  nobody  knows. 

The  bracken  up  the  braeside  has  rusted  in  the  air. 

Three  birches  lean  together,  so  silver  limbed  an'  fair, 

Och!  golden  leaves  are  flyln'  fast,  but  the  scarlet  roan  is  rare. 

Berry  o'  the  roan, 

Berry  o'  the  roan. 
The  wind  sighs  among  the  trees,  but  I  sigh  alone. 

I  knit  beside  the  turf  fire,  I  spin  upon  the  wheel, 
Winter  nights  for  thlnkln'  long,  round  runs  the  reeL   .   . 
But  he  never  knew,  he  never  knew  that  here  for  him  I'd  kneeL 
Sparkle  o'  the  flre. 
Sparkle  o'  the  flre. 
Mother  Mary  keep  my  love,  an'  send  me  my  desire! 

Jfofra  O^TSfem. 
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JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Several  years  ago,  at  the  moment 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain  quitted  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  to  enter  the 
admiring  circle  of  the  Conservatiyes*  I 
watched  him  one  evening  in  one  of  the 
Belgrave  Square  palaces.  He  was 
standing,  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  elegant  gentle- 
men of  the  aristocracy,  and  graciously 
accepting  their  very  respectful  hon^ige. 
It  was  a  strange  spectacle;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  Chamberlain  himself,  though 
giving  no  external  evidence  thereof, 
enjoyed  it  all^immensely.  His  physi- 
ognomy thoroughly  indicates  his  char- 
acter, not  striking  nor  distinguished, 
but  full  of  energy,  intelligence,  obsti- 
nacy; the  physiognomy,  in  short,  of  a 
merchant,  not  of  a  statesman,  of  a 
shrewd  man,  not  an  intellectual  one. 
The  inevitable  monocle  in  his  eye 
serves  to  conceal  its  expression,  and 
the  short,  tumed-up  nose  gives  a  com- 
mon cast  to  features  otherwise  fine 
and  regular.  In  the  last  few  years  he 
has  changed  more  in  appearance  than 
his  age  would  justify,  and  he  Is  tor- 
tured, it  is  said,  both  with  gout  and 
neuralgia.  Surely,  one  of  these  afflic- 
tions might  have  sufflced!  Chamber- 
lain dresses  well— "too  well,"  one  of 
my  friends,  an  ex-viceroy,  whispered 
in  my  ear  that  evening— and  is  never 

*  Tranalated  for  The  Lirliiff  Age  by  H.  W.  L. 


seen  without  an  orShid  in  his  button- 
hole, a  flower  culled  from  those  famous 
hothouses  which  the  Conservatives 
threatened  to  bum  down  only  a  short 
time  ago,  when  he  was  so  hated  by 
them  as  to  be  considered  little  better 
than  anti-Christ  It  has  been  said,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  Chamberlain 
left  the  Liberal  party  on  account  of  his 
jealousy  of  Gladstone,  and  of  his  irrita- 
tion at  the  mastery  which  the  latter 
never  failed  to  exercise  over  his  col- 
leagues. Another  cause  of  his  defec- 
tion was  the  presence  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  just  then  at  the  beginning  of  his 
promising  career  in  the  Liberal  ranks, 
also  of  Vernon  Harcourt,  and,  among 
the  Home  Rulers,  of  that  great  genius, 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell.  in  whom 
Chamberlain  must  undoubtedly  have 
recognized  an  invincible  superior.  If 
these  were  his  real  reasons,  he  ought 
surely  to  feel  satisfied  now.  since  no 
one  in  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet  dare 
venture  to  contradict  or  thwart  the 
powerful  Colonial  Minister,  who  Is,  in 
fact,  if  not  de  jure,  the  actual  head  of 
the  Government  Many  a  distinguished 
man  has  been  minister  to  the  colonies, 
notably  Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  first 
Lord  Lytton,  but  no  one  has  ever  made 
of  this  subordinate  offlce  the  throne  of 
Suprema  Lex  that  it  is  made  by  Joseph 
Chamberlain.    And  with  whom  lies  the 
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fault?  Let  us  endeavor  to  settle  this 
question,  since  the  problem  is  an  Inter- 
esting one;  and  It  is  a  phenomenon  of 
even  greater  Interest  to  see  Robert 
Cecil,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  merchant 
of  Birmingham.  In  the  Ck>nseryatiye 
party,  at  the  moment  of  Chamberlain's 
entrance  into  it  (as  indeed  later,  and 
even  up  to  to-day),  there  was  no  one 
equal  in  force  of  character  and  depth 
of  intelligence  to  himself.  The  only 
person  who  might  have  ventured  to 
command  him  was  liord  Salisbury,  but, 
as  the  facts  have  since  clearly  shown, 
Chamberlain  was  perfectly  sure  of  his 
ebitity  to  overrule  the  illustrious  head 
of  the  Tories  as  easily  as  he  overrules 
and  subordinates  so  many  lesser  per- 
sonages. A  friend  of  mine,  in  speaking 
to  me  of  Lord  Salisbury,  once  said: 
"He  Is  a  cannon  of  large  calibre,  but  he 
either  misses  fire  or  shoots  wide  of  the 
marls."  This  is  probably  Chamberlain's 
opinion  also,  and  it  makes  him  deter- 
mined to  manage  this  "cannon  of  large 
calibre"  himself.  And  the  facts  show 
that  he  has  Judged  correctly,  when  one 
considers  his  triumphal  success.  Let 
posterity  condemn  him  if  it  will;  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  man  to  whom  it  mat- 
ters but  little  what  may  be  said  of  him 
after  his  death.  He  is  strong  and  cal- 
lous, with  a  large  dash  of  cynicism  in 
his  composition,  and  to  a  politician  of 
this  type  the  Judgment  of  history  is  of 
no  moment,  and  fame  but  a  carnival 
masquerade,  to  the  sound  of  a  blatant 
trumpet.  The  great  Napoleon  after  his 
S^yptlan  campaign  said:  '*If  I  should 
die  tomorrow,  I  should  be  given  only 
half  a  page  in  a  universal  dictionary." 
To  Chamberlain  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  he  got 
half  a  page  or  a  whole  one.  What  he 
cares  for  Is  to  lead  others.  Had  he  ap- 
peared fifty  years  earlier,  would  he 
have  succeeded  In  this?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  For.  In  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  world  sought 


after  and  admired  qualities  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  his  own;  while  nowadays  it 
is  preciselysuchtalents  as  his  which  suc- 
ceed best;  by  which  remark  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  pay  a  compliment  either 
to  him  <x  to  the  times.  In  a  nobler  or 
more  upright  epoch  than  the  present, 
a  great  party  like  the  one  which  callB 
itself  the  Conservative  would  have  re- 
jected with  scorn  the  Radical  turned 
Tory.  Instead,  it  has  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  paid  assiduous 
court  to  him;  indeed,  the  victory  of  the 
Tories  at  the  elections  of  1895  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  his  per- 
mission—had he  not  felt  sure,  that  is, 
of  being  included  in  the  ministry. 

Chamberlain  has  been  equally  fortu- 
nate in  the  opportunities  with  which 
fate  has  presented  him,  and  In  his  capa- 
city to  make  use  of  them;  In  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  men  acting  with  him,  as 
well  as  of  those  opposed  to  him,  and  in 
his  ability  to  master  the  former  and 
intimidate  the  latter.  Fortunate  has 
he  also  been  in  respect  to  the  present 
indifference  of  the  English  people  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  for,  in  the  past, 
the  whole  nation  would  l^ve  regarded 
with  horror  the  entrance  of  a  Unita- 
rian into  an  ofilce  of  the  government 
But  his  most  marvellous  piece  of  good 
fortune  has  been  the  appearance  of 
Irish  autonomy  on  the  scene,  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  he  conceived  the 
desire  to  enter  the  Conservative  camp. 
Without  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule 
it  would  have  been  very  difilcult  for 
him  to  make  the  %aut  perilUux  with 
the  assurance  of  being  well  recom- 
pensed, and  of  being  able  to  assume 
among  the  Tories  the  same  exalted 
poailtlon  he  had  held  among  the  Radi- 
cals, if  not  indeed,  a  more  exalted  one 
still.  Later,  Chamberlain's  good  star 
so  willed  It  that  in  the  year  which  is 
Just  ending,  the  grave  illness  (termin- 
ating fatally)  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
faithful  llfe-comimnion  preoccupied  and 
saddened   Lord   Salisbury,   deeply   at- 
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tached  to  his  wife,  to  the  point  of  caus- 
ing him  to  resign,  more  and  more  each 
day,  the  guidance  of  the  ship  of  state 
into  the  hands  of  his  colleagues.     To 
me  it  seems  that  the  Queen  of  England 
would  have  done  well  to  say  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  "Bither  turn  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain out  of  your  cabinet  or  resign  your 
own  post  to  him."    So  long  as  he  is 
permitted  to  exercise  the  full  powers  of 
the  Oovemment,  it  is  but  Just  that  he 
should  also  assume  the  full  responsibil* 
ity.    Perhaps,  had  the  Sovereign  thus 
acted,  matters  fn  the  secret  dossier  of 
the  Ck>loni€il  Minister  would  not  have 
kept  secret  so  long.   I  believe  the  Tory 
party  would  have  made  a  better  figure, 
and  would  have  deserved  better  of  the 
country,  if  It  had  not  allowed  itself  to 
be  intimidated  by  Chamberlain ;  what 
is  done,  is  done,  however;  and,  at  this 
moment,  the  merchant  of  Birmingham 
finds  himself  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion.   But  Chamberlain  denies  that  he 
has  become  an  Opportunist,  or  in  any 
way  changed  his  views;  according  to 
him,  it  is  the  Conservative  party  itself 
that  haB  seconded  all  his  wishes,  and  in 
this  assertion  there  is  a  grain  of  truth— 
though  not  the  whole  truth.    As  two 
negatives  make  an  affirmative,  perhaps 
also    two    desertions    constitute  fidel- 
ity!   The  Conservatives,  and  especially 
their    central    organ,     the     Primrose 
League,  received  the  Liberal  ex-min- 
ister with  hysteric  Joy;  the  whole  of 
its  aristocratic  society  fell  on  its  luiees 
before  him,  and  all  shouted  "Chamber- 
lain,"   as    one    might    shout  "Christ" 
Imperialism  had  gained  thereby,  Home 
Rule  had  indisputably  lost,  but  what 
no  one  seemed  to  perceive  was  that  the 
aristocratic  party  stood  harnessed  to 
the  triumphal   chariot  of  the   deputy 
from  Birmingham,  and  has  remained 
thus  harnessed  up  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  a  singular  spectacle,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  far  from  a  noble  one.    It  will 
be  a  chapter  little  honorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  should  It  terminate  in 


the  delirious  triumph  of  an  unjust  war 
and    the    consequent    apotheosis    of 
Chamberlain.    It  Is  he  who  haa  incited 
and  driven  the  whole  nation  into  this 
war  in  the  Transvaal,  and  well  may  he 
call  it,  as  the  Empress  Eugenie  called 
the  war  of  1870,  "Ma  ffuerre  d  tnoL** 
Had  Chamberlain  remained  a  simple 
Syndic  <^  Birmingham,  with  the  s<^e 
ambition  of  turning  out  screws  and 
ruling  its  municipal  council,  this  strug- 
gle in  the  Transvaal  would  never  have 
taken  place.   The  war  haa  been  con- 
ceived, and  forced  upon  the  nation,  by 
the    Colonial    Minister    alone.     Lord 
Salisbury,  late  in  the  day,  and  after  a 
long  and  significant  silence,  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  it,  in  his  speech  at 
Guildhall  some  time  ago.    The  Premier 
naturally  •  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
French    Chamber    of  Commerce,   but 
whoever  has  attentively  followed  the 
action  o^  Chamberlain,  both  before  and 
after  the  epoch  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion   upon  Rhodes  and  the    Jameson 
raid,  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  intimate 
relations  existing  between  the  former 
and   Chamberlain.      The   Commission 
broke  off  this  work  suddenly,  without 
allowing  any  light  to  drift  in   upon 
Rhodes's  obscure  proceedings,  and  at 
each  smallest  appearance  of  danger  to 
him  the  President  of  the  Commission 
intervened  and  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
witness.    We  have  been  witnesses  to 
similar  disgraceful  strategems  in  Italy, 
also!    During  the  first  two  days  of  the 
examination  Cecil  Rhodes,  it  is  said, 
was  extremely  nervous,  but  afterwards, 
thoroughly  reassured    when    he    saw 
how  matters  were  proceeding,  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  appearance  of  stolid 
indifference.   These  accounts  are   not 
mere  suspicions  nor  idle   tales;   they 
are  truths  which  clearly  emerge  from 
the  reports  of  this  comedy-  of  a  com- 
mission, or  committee,  of  inquiry,  of 
1897. 

Later  on,  indeed  only  a  few  months 
ago,  the  Chartered  Company  of  Africa, 
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finding  itself  in  grea^  financial  embar- 
rassmenta,  was  bought  by  the  OoTem- 
ment,  of  which  Chamberlain  is  one  of 
the  most  conq[>icuous  members,  and  the 
price  paJd  seemed  to  many  too  gre&t 
Bvery  one  knew  well  that  Chamberlain 
held  a  considerable  number  of  shares 
of  this  Company,  and  a  timid  interro- 
gation in  regard  to  the  transaction 
was  ventured  upon  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  Chamberlain  replied 
curtly,  when  questioned,  that  he  had 
not  negotiated  the  sale  to  the  State, 
and  had  not  been  present  when  the 
Yote  was  taken,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped,  and  the  State  and  the  Nation 
were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  this 
audacious  excuse.  In  the  past  life  of 
the  nation  nothing  was  more  vehement- 
ly inveighed  against  by  all  parties  than 
an  act  of  a  statesman  that  might  seem 
to  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  a  pri- 
vate chartered  company,  but,  jilthough 
this  transaction  had  all  the  appearance 
of  such  an  arrangement,  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  nothing  similar  of  so  glaring 
a  nature  had  occurred  since  the  days^of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Chamberlain,  as 
an  eminent  English  author  wrote  to  me 
a  few  days  ago,  has  carried  with  him 
into  political  life  the  atandards  and 
modes  of  belief  of  an  unscrupulous 
commit  nxuvagewr.  He  boasted  one  day, 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  of  belonging  to 
the  OenUemen'8  party,  but  no  true  gen- 
tleman would  have  made  such  a  boast 
A  trader  may  possess  shining  qualities, 
—great  audacity,  great  shrewdness  and 
intelligence— but  these  are  not  the  only 
qualities  required  in  a  political  leader. 
A  gentleman  (truly  a  simple-minded 
one!)  having  written  to  Chamberlain 
to  know  If  It  were  true  that  he  had 
always  cherished  the  desire  and  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  latter  replied,  on  October  16th 
last:  "I  fear  that  there  will  always  be 
found  those  who  attribute  bad  motives 
to  my  actions.     Tennyson    said    that 


every  man  attributes  those  motives  to 
others  which  would  have  actuated  him- 
self under  similar  circumstances."  This 
was  his  sole  reply,  and  any  one  who 
can  expect  from  him  a  direct  answer 
to  a  direct  question  knows  him  but  lit- 
tle. Chamberlain  is  a  trickster,  but 
his  knavery  does  not  wear  an  elegant 
and  smiling  mask,  as  did  that  of  Dis- 
raeli. He  does  not  possess  the  talent, 
unrivalled  for  a  politician,  of  taking 
refuge  in  exquisite  and  airy  phrases 
which  mean  nothing.  He  never  speaks 
boldly  and  openly;  his  replies  are  either 
equivocal  or  directly  brutaL  He  is 
easily  angered,  and  one  can  see  by  his 
face  that  he  does  not  possess  the  self- 
control  which  is  one  of  nature's  most 
precious  gifts  to  a  bom  gentleman.  But 
his  uncouth  manners,  his  cynicism,  his 
business  ftnesse  have  completely  cap- 
tivated both  Bnglish  society  and  the 
English  ^vemment,  and  we  witness 
the  strange  spectacle  of  cultivated  men 
like  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  for  instance, 
turned  into  mere  puppets  in  his  hands, 
voluntarily  relinquishfaig  in  t&Yor  of 
his  schemes  their  own  political  beliefs, 
as  well  as  their  personal  integrity.  He 
has  carried  with  him  to  the  Treasury 
bench  the  manners  and  mode  of  speech 
that  formerly  served  his  purpose  In 
admlnlstertarg  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Birmingham.  When  he  is  sin- 
cere he  is  vulgar,  and  his  comparison 
of  President  Kruger  to  a  sponge  that 
needed  squeezing  is  a  fair  sample  of  his 
eloquence.  I  can  never  believe  that  the 
House  of  CommcHis  at*  Westminster 
would  have  supported  him  in  the  days 
of  Palmerston  or  Melbourne— those  days 
when  orators  quoted  Oreek  and  Latin 
In  their  speeches,  certain  of  being  un- 
derstood by  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  their  audience.  I  uphold  that  no 
seed  can  grow  unless  it  fall  on  the 
ground  that  is  fitted  to  receive  it,  and 
the  Great  Britain  which  endures,  and, 
indeed,  frequently  applauds  Chamber- 
lain,   is    no    longer    the    Great  Brit- 
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ain  of  Canning,  of  Wellington, 
nor  of  the  first  years  of  Glad- 
stone, for  Disraeli's  doctrines  have 
permeated  the  life  of  Bngland  througb- 
ont  Its  highest  spheres  as  a  p^nlcious 
fever  penetrates  into,  and  predominates 
over,  a  district  I  have  not  space  here 
to  enter  into  particulars  in  regard  to 
that  phenomenal  Venetian  Jew  who 
governed  and  led  in  the  leash  the  en- 
tire aristocracy  of  England. 

Another  time,  perhaps,  I  can  treat 
the  subject  more  at  length,  and 
endeavor  to  explain  the  causes  which 
rendered  possible  the  dominion  acquired 
by  Disraeli  over  a  nation  whose  ideals 
and  character  were  so  directly  the  <^ 
posite  of  his  own.  Never  has  there 
been  seen  a  more  marvellous  spectacle, 
and,  stranger  yet,  that  influence  con- 
tinues,  amd,  indeed,  is  still  growing, 
fostered  by  that  singular  association 
known  as  the  Primrose  League,  so 
called  from  a  supposed  fondness  of 
Disraeli  for  the  modest  little  blossom' 
of  the  primula.  In  spite  of  his  real 
genius,  Disraeli  had  a  passion  for 
reclame,  for  false  show,  for  luxury,  for 
glare  and  glitter.  This  is  evident  in 
all  his  speeches,  and  all  his  novels  as 
well,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  engraft- 
ing this  taste  upon  the  taciturn  and 
reserved  English  character.  The  first 
sign  of  this  mania  In  the  nation  was 
shown  when  Disraeli  was  allowed  to 
transform  an  old  and  illustrious  mon- 
archy Into  a  new  and  "Brummagem" 
Empire!  After  this  first  step  the  rage 
for  pomp  pervaded  the  whole  country, 
and  it  is  the  cause  why  this  truly  great 
and  noble  nation  has  become  puffed 
up  with  the  pride  of  riches,  and  Is  never 
.  weary  of  proclaiming  loudly  her  superi- 
ority to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  though 
surely  vanity  is  no  more  edifying  in  a 
nation  than  in  an  individual.  This 
change  which,  without  doubt,  Is  the 
work  of  Disraeli  and  the  plutocracy,  in 
great  part  Jewish  and  commercial,  has 
prepared  the  way  for  Chamberlain,  who 


Is  ever  engaged  in  beating  up  recruits 
for  the  cause,  and  who,  without  the 
idealism  of  Disraeli,  is  vainer,  more 
cruel  and  less  scrupulous;  indeed,  one 
may  almost  say  he  has  no  scruples.  At 
the  time  of  Disraeli's  ascendancy  the 
country  was  governed  principally  by 
an  old  aristocracy  of .  elevated  senti- 
ments; now  it  is  ruled  by  financiers  and 
speculators,  who  make  that  same  old 
aristocracy  dance,  whatever  tune  they 
choose  to  play.  There  are  signs  that 
the  country  is  Ured  of  IxH*d  Salisbury, 
who  still  remains  faithful  to  many  of 
the  best  customs  and  ancient  traditions 
of  the  state,  and  that  it  would  prefer 
to  remain  under  the  sole  guidance  <^ 
the  Birmingham  merchant  Lord  Balls- 
bury  has  too  many  scruples,  is  too  hon- 
orable, too  dlgmifled  for  the  new  epoch, 
and  it  is  painful  to  see  such  a  man  foe- 
come  the  echo  of,  and  the  apologist  f<N:, 
one  of  Chamberlain's  stamp.  It  seems 
incredible  that  the  Premier  should 
stoop  to  repeat  the  fiction  of  the  war's 
being  waged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Out- 
landers— the  emigrants  who  went  to  the 
Transvaal  to  work,  or  to  make  fw- 
tunes,  according  to  the  good  or  ill  luck 
they  might  encounter  there.  To  say 
that  the  war  has  been  brought  about 
because  that  element  of  the  popula- 
tion has  not  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
elections,  is  a  pretext  too  flimsy  to  im- 
pose upon  even  the  besottedly  ignorant 
The  English  who  live  in  Italy  have  no 
right  to  vote  there;  wherein,  then,  does 
Italy  less  offend  than  the  Transvaal? 
And  why  do  the  Outlanders  remain  in 
a  country  where  they  are  outraged  and 
insulted?  Certainly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  England  must  invent  a  more 
plausible  excuse  than  this  in  order  to 
cover  up  her  bellicose  and  ambitious 
designs  in  South  Africa.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Conservative  paper,  the 
Morning  Post  himself  a  noted  Tory, 
is  chancellor  of  the  i^Imrose  League, 
and  for  months  past  that  paper  has 
covertly  insinuated  that  Chamberlain 
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Is  the  only  statesman  of  the  day  who 
is  up  to  the  level  of  the  imperialistic 
policy.   Now  it  has  taken  to  blaming, 
more  or  less  openly,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  and  one  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  <^lnions  expressed  by 
the  Morning  Post  are  those  of  the  ma- 
jority of  that  party  which,,  with  an 
audacity  almost    sublime,  calls    itself 
the  GonservatlTe.    And  thus  Chamber- 
lain gains  support  and  finds  apologists 
wherever  the  Imperialists  predominate. 
The  Figaro  of  November  19th  last  pub- 
lishes an  Interview  with  Stanley,  who, 
bom  an  American,  has  become  the  most 
furious  of  Tories,  In  which,  after  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  for  "that  great 
man  called  Cecil  Rhodes,**  he  consti- 
tutes himself  the  mouthpiece  of  Cham- 
berlain, and  absolves  him  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  Jameson's 
raid.   As  proof  of  this,  he  asserts  that 
Chamberlain  sent  a  despatch  to  Jame- 
son, which  the  latter  put  into  his  pock- 
et without  reading,  and  that  this  de- 
spatch fovbade  him  to  enter  the  Trans- 
vaal.   Could  any  proof  be  less  convinc- 
ing?     Might    not     Chamberiain    and 
Jameson  have  agreed  together  that  the 
despatch  should  be  received  and  not 
read?   And  even  had  Chamberlain  not 
approved  of  the  raid,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  did  not  want  the  war;  it  only 
proves  that  he  voa^  aware  of  the  designs 
of  both  Rhodes  and  Jameson.    Never- 
theless, I  hold  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stead, 
proprietor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
namely,  that  Chamberlain  was  aware 
of  Jameson's   plan,   and   entirely   ap- 
proved of  It,  but  was  in  doubt  as  to 
its   timeliness,    because,    occurring   at 
that   moment,    it   precipitated   events, 
laid  bare  his  own  projects,  and  retarded 
the  execution  of  those  plans  which  he 
now  seeks  to  carry  out  by  means  of  a 
war,  into  which   he  has  plunged  the 
whole  English  nation.    That  he  Is  the 
sole  person  responsible  for  Its  issue, 
no  one  who  has  read  his  despatches 


and  his  answers  bef otc  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  can,  for  an  instant,  doubt. 
The  war  is  without  excuse,  and  is 
bound  to  end  ingloriously  for  the  rea- 
son that,  when  a  nation,  notoriously 
rich  and  powerful,  and  able  to  increase 
its  resources  by  enormous  loans,  goes 
to  war  from  motives  of  cupidity  solely 
with  a  people  relatively  poor,  small  in 
numbers,  and  devoid  of  external  sup- 
port, no  victory  gained  by  the  greater 
at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  nation 
can  be  dignified  or  noble. 

The  most  illustrious  thinkers  of  the 
day,  such  as  Herbert  Spencer,    John 
Morley,  Frederic  Harrison,  have  vehe- 
mently protested  against  the  madness 
which  draws  away  the  regular  army, 
as  well  as  the  reserves,  from  home,  to 
plunge  them  into  the  depths  of  South 
Africa,  in  order  to  serve  the  material 
interest  of  the  Chartered  Company.  But 
their  protests  pass  unheeded,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  easy  to  Intoxicate  a 
people  with  a  beverage  that  gratifies 
their  vanity  and  their  blood-thirstiness, 
but  hard  to  make  them  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  human  justice. 
Chamberlain  carries  on  the  work  begun 
by  Disraeli,  but  has     brutalized    and 
vulgarized  it,  and  the  result  is  the  con- 
flict In  the  Transvaal.   The  really  fine 
qualities  of  the  English  are  being  lost 
and  forgotten.    When  the  people  greet- 
ed Kitchener  with  frenzied  enthusiasm, 
they  altogether  forgot  the  most  glori- 
ous traditions  of  their  past,  for  Kitch- 
ener had  violated   the   sanctity   of   a 
tomb,  and  Insulted  the  relics  of  the 
dead.   In  the  present  crisis  the  English 
are  suspicious  of  all  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  them,  and  assert  that  they  are 
bought  with  Boer  gold;  they  suspect 
treachery  and  cowardice  In  every  quar- 
ter, but  they  tamely  submit  to  the  falsi- 
fications of  the  reports  by   the   War 
Office,  and  the  censorship  of  the  tele- 
graphic despatches— dealings  which,  in 
former  days,  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated, so  repugnant  are  they  to  the 
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well-known  bold  and  open  character 
of  the  Bngllsh  people.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  has  been  marked  by 
a  long  succession  of  wars,  of  which  not 
one  was,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  or 
unavoidable.  Nor  was  any  one  of  them 
4m  internal  war,  for  neither  the  Bngllsh 
citizen  nor  the  English  peasant  knows 
anything  of  the  real  agonies  and  hor- 
rors of  a  war  within  his  own  borders. 
He  has  never  suffered  personally  by 
aeeing  his  house  burned,  his  children 
starving,  his  fields  devastated,  his  ba- 
bies killed  by  flying  shot  and  shelL  He 
has  never  seen  in  his  country,  or  his 
city,  a  battle  or  a  siege;  he  does  not 
comprehend,  therefore,  the  fearful 
wrong  he  commits  when,  listening  to 
the  persuasive  voice  of  ih^  politician, 
he  unconcernedly  lets  loose  the  infernal 
agencies  of  war  upon  a  distant  country 
and  people.  This  is  the  Nation's  excuse, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  inexorable 
condemnation  of  those  who,  for  person- 
al interests,  mislead  and  pervert,  by 
appealing  to  their  most  brutal  in- 
stincts and  unscrupulously  abusing 
their  ignorance,  a  people  naturally  gen- 
erous and  of  kindly  and  humane  im- 
pulses. Nor  is  all  this,  as  many  would 
have  us  believe,  without  interest  to 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  so  long  as  Eng- 
land continues  the  course  she  has  hith- 
erto pursued  of  endeavoring  to  draw 
Italy  also   into   Imperial   ventures   in 

NuoTA  Aatoloffla. 


Africa.  At  this  very  moment  England 
is  sending  to  Rome  her  own  political 
agent  in  Egypt  (the  attractive  and  con- 
genial diplomat,  Bennell  Rodd),  with 
the  object  of  engaging  the  Italian  In 
dark  and  dangerous  ventures  against 
the  Negus  Negesti.  "Save  me  from  my 
friends,"  should  now  be  Italy's  motto. 
For  many  years  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land has  been  more  than  a  doubtful 
good  to  Italy,  for  she  has  always  tried 
to  push  her  into  expensive  and  useless 
enterprises  for  her  own  advantage.  If 
England  really  loves  Italy,  why  not 
give  her  the  island  of  Malta?*  This 
would  be  a  solid  proof  of  affection,  and, 
perhaps,  no  more  dangerous  gift  for 
England  to  make  than  that  of  Heligo- 
land to  Germany.  That  act  of  incon- 
ceivable folly  was  but  ill-paid  for  by 
the  German  gift  of  some  useless  lands 
in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Finally,  the  moral  of  this  short  study 
for  my  Italian  readers  is  this:  Do  not 
wish  for  the  English  an  easy  conquest 
in  the  Transvaal,  for  this  would  cer- 
tainly mean  the  rise  of  Joseph  Gham- 
berlain  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Gov- 
ernment And  do  not  lend  an  ear  to 
the  insidious  propositions  which  the 
English  Government  will  make  to  en- 
deavor to  persuade  you  to  follow  her 
in  her  costly,  brutal,  and  aggressive 
march  toward  universal  empire. 

Ouida. 
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"The  gun  on  the  Castle  will  pierce 
the  fog  better  than  all  the  other  lights 
round." 

This  was  the  assertion  of  the  look- 
out-man on  the  coast  at  Dover  one 
thick  night  during  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association.  In  the  ex- 
perience of  the  old  Coastguardsman, 


who  had  kept  watch  on  the  same 
guards  for  many  seasons,  the  flash  of 
the  light-loaded  evening  gun  outshone 
in  hazy  weather  all  other  lights  in  the 
town.  He  had  thought  the  matter  out 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  virtue  of  the 
explosion  the  flash  was  flung  towards 
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the  observer,  and,  on  this  account,  ap- 
peared brighter.  While  he  was  still 
^leaking  the  clock  struck,  and,  with 
service-like  precision,  a  dull  flare 
opened  out  on  the  heights,  fairly  eclips- 
ing, for  the  moment,  any  of  the  gas 
lamps,  either  single  or  massed— for  the 
town  was  illuminated— that  tried  to 
penetrate  the  heavy  night 

Without  entering  into  any  considera- 
tion of  the  old  seaman's  theory,  we  may 
state,  as  an  instructive  commentary, 
that  where  the  fog  lay  thickest  the  gas 
lamps  were'  utterly  quenching  the 
usually  dazzling  arc  lamps  of  the  Blec- 
tric  Light  (Company,  which  was  in 
keenest  competition  that  week  with  the 
older  form  of  illumination  in  the  town. 
The  same  fact  has  been  inferred,  if  not 
irresistibly  brought  home,  on  occasions 
of  grave  moment  When  the  electric 
light  was  first  established  at  Dun- 
geness  the  Trinity  yacht  Galatea, 
went  ashore  close  to  the  light,  those  on 
board  being  unable  to  see  it  Again, 
in  1870,  the  Bast  was  wrecked  close  to 
the  powerful  electric  light  at  Lizard 
Point  Again,  in  1892,  the  Eider  went 
ashore  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
electric  light  of  St  Catherine's  Point 
Isle  of  Wight;  while  the  terrible  calam- 
ity of  the  Drummond  Gastle  took  place 
in  close  proximity  to  the  electric  light 
of  Ushant  which,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  survivors,  could  not  even 
be  glimpsed. 

Unquestionably,  a  true  fog  is  largely 
Impervious  to  the  rays  from  the  more 
refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum;  and 
thus  it  will  often  be  found  in  our  Lon- 
don streets  that  the  old-fashioned  and 
much-abused  yellow-burning  gas  lamps 
will  hang  out  a  warning  red  beam  in 
a  dense  gloom,  through  which  the  ac- 
tinic rays  of  the  modem  electric  arc 
cannot  penetrate  at  all. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
dominating  gun-flash  on  Dover  Gastle 
which  is  at  once  important  and  hope- 
ful.   Its  rays,  though  coming  from  a 


point  enormously  further  off  than  that 
of  any  other  visible  lights  around,  yet 
came  from  a  greater  elevation,  and  this 
might  suggest  that  they  could  penetrate 
the  fog  simply  because  the  fog  was 
shallow.  Regarded  in  this  way  the 
phenomenon  would  correspond  with  our 
everyday  experience  that  the  sun  is 
brightest  and  photographically  most 
active  when  well  ov^head,  but  loses 
power  and  penetration  on  a  rapidly- 
increasing  scale  as  he  climbs  down  the 
sky,  and  so  shines  through  the  ever- 
gathering  thickness  of  low-lying  atmos- 
pheric strata.  Have  we  sufilcient  evi- 
dence, then,  that  dense  fogs,  when  fair- 
ly lying  on  the  ground,  are  commonly 
of  very  limited  extent  in  vertical  height? 
I  would  answer  this  most  important 
question  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

It  has  been  noticed  from  Greenwich 
Observatory,  on  days  when  densest 
London  fogs  have  prevailed,  that  the 
tops  of  the  loftier  buildings  will  stand 
out  above  the  opaque  fog-curtain,  and 
that  the  sky  will  >be  seen  to  be  practi- 
cally clear  at  but  a  little  height  above 
the  housetops.  I  have  myself  noticed 
identically  the  same  condition  of  things 
—only  at  closer  range— from  the  Gold- 
en Gallery  of  St  Paul's;  and  again  in  a 
more  distant  but  more  comprehensive 
view  from  the  top  of  the  North  Tower 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  the  same 
fact  is  observable  away  from  towns, 
and  even  out  at  sea.  It  has  come  with- 
in my  own  experience  during  continu- 
ous observations  on  the  Maplln  Light- 
house, while  the  sailor  will  often  find 
the  upper  yards  and  topmasts  of  his 
vessel  standing  out  well  above  in  the 
clear,  even  when  so  thick  a  fog  is  on 
that  It  is  Impossible  to  see  across  the 
deck. 

But  the  matter  admits  of  strict  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  In  a  downright 
"London  particular,"  of  the  true  pea- 
soup  type,  a  street  lamp  is  but  barely 
visible  at  about  five  yards;  from  which 
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It  would  follow  that  were  the  dense  fog 
layer  anything  like  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
In  depth  even  the  light  of  the  snn  would 
be  entirely  extinguished,  and  mid-day 
would  be  as  pitchy  dark  as  a  moonless 
and  starless  midnight  It  is  never  thus, 
however.  The  equally  typical,  but  in- 
finitely less  Intolerable,  dark  day,  when 
the  cloud  canopy  lies  at  some  distance 
overhead,  leaving  the  streets  fairly  free 
for  purposes  of  respiration,  is  of  an- 
other order;  but  my  experience  is  that 
this  canopy  will.  In  a  general  way, 
have  its  upper  limit  somewhere  be- 
tween 2,000  and  8.000  feet  aloft  But, 
regarding  the  graver  visitation  of  the 
true  ground  fog,  It  hardly  seems  too 
much  to  hope  that  means  may  be  de- 
vised of  removing  an  obstacle  so  easily 
surmounted.  It  has  been  asserted  that, 
where  there  is  a  free  wind  passage 
through  a  town,  fog  will  lie  straight 
over  and  around  such  a  passage.  A 
remarkable  and  continuous  highway 
exists  right  through  London,  In  the  line 
of  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn,  which, 
when  followed  up  in  either  direction, 
may  be  considered  to  extend  from  Ux- 
bridge  all  the  way  to  Stratford.  It  is 
very  questionable,  however,  whether 
the  central  parts  of  this  line  are  not 
far  more  liable  to  dense  fog  than,  say, 
the  poorer,  equally  crowded,  but  high- 
er, locality  northward  of  the  Penton- 
vllle  Boad. 

•But  be  it  noted  that  a  very  distinctive 
feature  of  the  true  town  fog  is  its 
sharply-defined  boundary.  If  the  air 
be  still,  as  is  almost  always  the  case, 
the  traveller  by  an  up  train  along  any 
line  of  rail  will  probably  notice  that  he 
plunges  into  the  fog  bank  with  a  sur- 
prising suddenness.  If  then  the  chok- 
ing cloud  lies,  like  a  true  Isolated  cloud, 
compact  continuous,  and  well  defined, 
with  the  additional  characteristic  that 
Its  depth  Is  very  shallow.  It  might  eeem 
reasonable  to  hope  that  by  some  arti- 
ficial disturbance  atmospheric  equili- 
brium might  be  so  far  affected  that  the 


entire  cloud  could  be  made  to  rise.  If 
not  to  disperse. 

Only  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
make  voyages  into  cloudland,  and 
above  it  clearly  realise  how,  on  dark 
days,  the  sun  is  commonly  pouring 
down  its  heat  Incessantly  and  intense- 
ly close  above  the  heads  of  earth-bound 
mortals.  The  upper  fringe  of  the  cloud 
stratum  may.  Indeed,  be  seen  vanishing 
into  the  sky,  through  the  day  hours, 
with  ceaseless  energy,  suggesting  that 
there  are  forces  within  reach,  of  a 
giant  power,  if  they  could  but  be  lured 
to  lend  their  aid.  One  method,  at  least 
has  been  long  talked  of,  namely,  the 
disturbance  of  the  air  by  the  impulse 
of  explosion.  Bather  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  i.e.,  shortly  after  Crimean 
times,  when  it  was  a  favorite  practice 
to  hold  reviews  on  a  grand  scale  on 
Southsea  Ck>mmon,  with  much  heavy 
firing,  the  writer  remembers  it  being 
confidently  asserted  among  the  officers 
that  such  cannonades  generally  brought 
up  wind  or  change  of  weather.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  doctrine  very  generally  re- 
ceived, and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  connect  big  battles  with  consequent 
storms;  so  that  were  there  but  the 
germ  of  truth  in  this  it  would  be  no 
extravagant  idea  that  even  a  London 
fog  might  be  borne  up  and  away  on  the 
back  of  an  eddy,  say,  produced  by  a 
well-ordered  salute  on  Primrose  Hill. 

But  besides  the  mere  heating  and 
rarefying  effect  of  the  sun,  there  is  the 
unknown  and  unexploited  might  of  his 
electric  energy,  and  to  what  extent  this 
is  always  playing,  or  ready  to  play,  a 
potent  part,  perhaps  few  meteorolo- 
gists would  be  bold  enough  to  say.  A 
curious  record  may,  however,  here  find 
a  place,  whatever  be  the  scientific 
value  attaching  to  the  theory  based 
thereon.  A  few  years  since  a  letter  ap- 
peared In  one  of  our  scientific  journals, 
pointing  out  that  on  the  Island  of  St 
Thomas  the  seasons  had  completely 
changed  their  character  in  thhrty  years. 
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Bain  had  been  short  in  quantity,  owing 
to  clond  not  resting  in  the  island;  for 
though  the  customary  rain  clouds 
would  come  up,  they  now  passed  by 
without  pause  or  fall,  discharging 
themselves  only  in  the  ocean.  The  ex- 
planation suggested  by  members  of 
the  local  Agricultural  Board  was  that, 
since  the  introduction  into  the  island 
of  telegraphic  and  fencing  whres,  these 
seemed  to  "act  as  conductors,"  dlTert- 
ing  and  dispersing  the  clouds  out  at 


That  a  London  fog  is  sometimes 
made  to  "move  on"  must  be  a 
familiar  fact  to  any  observant  so- 
journer within  twenty  miles  of 
London,  perhaps  particularly  on  the 
West.  A  low  current.  In  this  case  from 
the  East,  will  set  the  entire  fog  layer 
rolling,  or  rather  creeping,  and  out  and 
away  it  travels  in  a  transient  stream, 
bidding  every  place  it  visits  note  how  it 
is  passing,  partly  by  a  murkiness  strange- 
ly out  of  place  in  open  country,  but 
still  more  by  that  particular  smell  and 
savor  which,  I  submit,  is  wholly  un- 
mistakable. 

The  cost  of  a  day's  genuine  fog  in 
Town  can  be  estimated  in  different 
ways.  About  a  dozen  years  ago,  i.  e., 
just  before  the  electric  light  had  seri- 
ously Interfered  with  the  street  Illu- 
mination by  gas  alone,  the  calculation 
in  £.  s.  d.  worked  out  thus:~StatistIcs 
furnished  by  one  chief  company  showed 
that  35,000,000  cubic  feet  in  excess 
were  consumed  on  a  single  day  of  fog. 
This  was  computed  to  be  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  a  year's  supply  of  gas  to 
a  town  of  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants. 
Adding  to  this  the  extra  supply  de- 
manded, at  the  same  time,  of  two  other 
Metropolitan  companies,  the  total  ex- 
cess of  gas  amounted  to  150,000,000 
cubic  feet,  or,  put  In  another  way,  the 
cost  of  the  day's  fog  in  gas  to  London 
could  not  be  put  at  a  less  figure  than 
€7,000  or  £8.000. 

Then,  as  to  the  cost  in  health,  we 


have  a  statement  in  the  Lancet  from 
a  Health  Officer,  who  is  prepared  to 
take  the  lenient  view  that,  in  spite  of  a 
few  days'  discomfort,  people,  after  a 
fog,  live  on  pretty  much  as  before.  He 
is  ready  to  admit  that,  to  counterbal- 
ance the  bad  effect  of  mechanical  irri- 
tation, there  is  possible  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  inhaling  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, by  reason  of  such  matter  being  a 
disinfectant,  while,  as  the  result  of  ac- 
tual measurement,  there  is  shown  to 
be  present  all  the  while  pretty  much 
the  normal  CLmount  of  oxygen.  For 
all  this,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the 
mischief  wrought  goes  far  beyond 
streaming  eyes  and  smarting  nostrils. 
There  are  other  products  in  the  bane- 
ful air  besides  the  particles  of  simple 
soot,  sulphurous  ammoniacal  acid,  and 
organic  particles  which,  when  added  to 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  lowering 
of  temperature,  must  tell  materially 
against  the  infirm  or  aged. 

But  this  question  has  been  approached 
in  yet  another  way.  Professor  Oliver, 
in  a  preliminary  report  to  ihQ  scientiflc 
committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  a  few  years  back,  details  the 
result  of  scraping  twenty  square  yards 
of  the  roofs  of  glass  houses  at  Kew 
and  also  at  Chelsea,  which  had  been 
carefully  washed  down  previous  to  a 
visitation  of  fog.  In  both  cases  the 
weight  of  deposit  was  about  the  same, 
thirty  grains  per  square  yard,  or  six 
tons  per  square  mile.  Proceeding  to 
analyze  the  deposit  collected  at  the 
more  densely-inhabited  locality,  there 
was  found  about  forty  per  cent 
of  mineral  matter  to  thirty-six  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  while  the  analysis  yielded 
five  per  cent  and  1  1-2  per  cent  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  re- 
spectively. There  was  also  a  consider- 
able proportion— viz.,  fifteen  per  cent— 
of  hydrocarbons,  to  which  was  attrib- 
uted the  familiar  oleaginous  character 
of  fogs  as  we  know  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  in  any  mod- 
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ern  enquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  mist 
ot  fog  the  classical  researches  of  Bdr. 
Altken,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  that,  in  the  chemist's  lab- 
oratory at  least,  no  visible  or  cloudy 
vapor  can  form  unless  there  be  the 
presence  of  dust  motes  to     serve    as 
nuclei  around  which  such  vapor  can 
condense.    In  other  words,  particles  of 
water  vapor  will  not  combine  of  them- 
selves to  form  visible  mist  or  cloud  so 
long  as  the  air  is  free  from  particles  of 
dust    An  experiment  illustrating  this 
point  is  equally  simple  and  beautiful. 
Two  similar  glass  receivers  are  provid- 
ed, one  of  which  is  filled  with  air  in  its 
normal  ccmdition,   the  other  with  air 
which  has    been  previously*  strained 
through  cotton  wool.      Steam  is  now 
admitted  equally  into  the  two  receiv- 
ers, when  it  is  found  that  the  vessel 
containing  unfiltered  air  immediately 
becomes   cloudy,   while   the  other  re- 
mains transparent,  the  pure  air  within 
it  becoming  merely  supersaturated.  So 
far,  the  experiment  is  ccmclusive  and 
eminently  instructive.    It  goes  without 
saying,  however,  that  it  is  one  thing  for 
a  chemist  to  perform  a  platform  ex- 
periment and     another  when    Nature 
takes  over  the  work  in  her  own  way 
and  in  her  own  vaster  laboratory.     It 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  dense 
and  extensive  fogs  which  form  copious- 
ly in  mid-ocean,  where  air  is  presuma- 
bly freest  from  dust  particles,  may  not, 
at  least  in  part,  follow  some  other  law. 
Unquestionably  the  presence  of  water 
at  a  different  temperature  from  the  air 
lying  over  it  is  a  fruitful  and  constant 
cause  of  fog,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  tidal  waters  of  Father  Thames  may 
frequently  be  appreciably  warmer  than 
the  night  air,  say,  in  early  winter.     In 
this  case  the  river  might  be  giving  off 
vapor  with  a  supply  too  fereat  for  the 
demands  of  air  at  lower  temperatures, 
and  a  precipitation  of  fog  must  be  the 
result     During    a    midnight    balloon 
voyage  in  autumn  over  the  North  of 


Kent  the  writer  and  his  companions 
were,  for  a  while,  deceived  by  what 
appeared  in  the  moonlight  to  be  the 
proximity  of  the  sea.  On  obtaining  a 
wider  view,  however,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  phenomenon  was  dae 
to  a  sea  of  dense  mist  overhanging 
the  Thames,  and  confined,  in  the  still 
air,  within  sharply-defined  limits.  Mr. 
Glaisher  tells  of  a  very  similar  experi- 
ence, when,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  on  a  September  afternoon,  he 
observed  from  his  balloon  clouds  form- 
ing and  following  the  whole  course  of 
the  Thames  upwards  from  the  Nore, 
the  fog  everywhere  brooding  over  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  extending  but 
little  beyond  its  sides.  The  special  in- 
terest attaching  to  this  account  is  the 
fact  that  the  tide  bad,  at  the  hour  in 
question,  Just  reached  its  fiood,  and  the 
entire  bulk  of  warmer  water  had  come 
up  from  the  sea. 

Mists  of  a  similar  nature  will,  how- 
ever, sometimes  creep  across  open 
country  in  the  stillest  night  under  the 
action  apparently  of  light  air  currents, 
created  by  slight  local  variations  of 
temperature.  Mr.  Dines  has  described 
an  occasion  when  he  witnessed  such 
a  mist  creeping  through  a  gap  in  a  , 
hedge  to  seek  refuge  under  the  lee  of 
a  neighboring  copse. 

One  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the 
pea-soup  order  of  town  fog  is  its  ex- 
treme dryness.  Hygrometric  instru- 
ments have  long  ago  established  the 
fact  that  fogs  differ  greatly  in  humid- 
ity, some  being  essentially  wet  others 
sensibly  dry,  and  every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  smoky  town  fog 
is  often  of  this  latter  class.  Put  in 
other  language,  the  air  during  a  yellow 
fog  appears  commonly  far  from  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Applying  rigid 
investigation  to  this  phenomenon,  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  found  the  humidity 
of  many  London  fogs  to  be  no  greater 
than  eighty  per  cent.  Thus,  it  was 
clear  that  there  must  co-exist  with  the 
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aqneouB  particles  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  comparatively  dry  air.  Pro- 
ceeding to  actual  experiment,  the  Pro- 
fessor established  the  fact  that  drops 
of  water  subjected  for  some  time  to 
the  action  of  smoke  became  coated,  as 
it  were,  with  a  protective  covering  that 
diminished  the  natural  process  of  evap- 
oration. Thus,  we  have  to  conceive 
that  in  the  early  stages  mist,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  forms  around 
sooty  particles  born  of  myriad  chim- 
neys, and  impedes  the  escape  of  smoke, 
which  thus  becomes  entangled,  and  in 
turn  coats  the  mist  particles  themselves 
with  its  own  i>eculiar  deposit  of  dark- 
yellow  greasy  compound.  This  com- 
pound confines  each  droplet  of  mois- 
ture, at  the  same  time  giving  its  dis- 
tinctive color  to  the  gathering  fog,  and 
cutting  off  only  too  effectually  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun. 

When  we  desire  to  look  at  the  sun 
it  is  necessary  to  darken  his  rays,  and 
also  to  largely  cut  off  the  intensity  of 
their  heat  This  object  may  be  achieved 
by  taking  a  piece  of  clear  glass  and 
holding  it  for  a  few  seconds  over  a 
smoky  fiame,  such  as  that  of  a  candle. 
By  the  time  we  have  thus  coated  the 
glass  we  have  in  actual  fact  carried 
out  a  process  similar  to  the  part  which 
smoke  plays  in  a  London  fog.  There 
is  no  danger  in  such  a  fog  in  looking 
one's  hardest  at  the  noonday  sun. 

We  may  here  regard  one  mitigating 
circumstance  in  the  effect  of  a  smoky 
atmosphere,  whether  in  the  London 
streets  or  elsewhere.  Such  an  atmos- 
phere may  have  a  protecting  influence, 
shielding  the  ground  and  reducing  the 
fall  of  temi>erature.  It  has,  at  least, 
been  confldently  asserted  that  smoke, 
pure  and  simple,  while  blowing  over  a 
field,  may  suffice  to  protect  a  crop 
which  would  otherwise"  suffer  from 
frost  The  argument  is  a  simple  one. 
Whenever  vapor  condenses,  a  large 
amount  of  latent  heat  is  set  free,  and  on 
this  account  it  comes  about  that  the 


temperature  of  the  ground  at  night 
time  cannot  generally  fall  below  the 
dew  point  Should  a  temporary  lower- 
ing of  temperature  occur,  the  necessary 
consequence  would  be  a  further  con- 
densation of  moisture,  attended  with 
immediate  release  of  more  latent  heat 
Any  cause,  therefore,  that  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  dew  point  of  nightfall  sinking 
below  freezing  point  will  guard  the 
surface  of  the  earth  from  frost  If» 
then,  the  presence  of  smoke  in  London 
winter  skies  tends  in  any  measure  to 
reduce  the  intensity  of  cold  at  night, 
this,  at  least  may  be  claimed  as  one 
small  blessing  to  be  thankful  for. 

Certain  it  is  that  smoke  will  continue 
to  assert  itself  in  the  air  of  the  streets, 
and  even  to  increase  with  the  growtii 
of  chimneys,  so  long  as  open  fireplaces 
and  coal  fuel  are  in  vogue.  The  smoke- 
consuming  domestic  fireplace  remains 
a  myth,  and  the  use  of  stoves,  as 
adopted  on  the  Continent  as  far  away 
as  ever.  As  things  are,  the  <mly  way 
in  which  a  householder  can  aid  in  re- 
ducing the  smoke  nuisance  is  by  learn- 
ing to  mend  his  fire  more  scientifically. 
Among  the  manufacturing  districts 
there  is  a  commcm  saying,  which,  at 
least  is  true  enough— that  the  best 
smoke  consumer  is  a  good  stoker. 

That  as  far  as  London  is  concerned 
the  frequency  of  its  fogs  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  natural 
surroundings,  has  been  the  opinion  of 
several  authorities.  According  to  some 
meteorologists,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Essex  marshes  on  the  East  and  the 
Harrow  Weald  on  the  North,  suffices 
to  give  prevalence  to  the  mists  which, 
entrapping  and  collecting  the  floating 
particles  of  soot  soon  develop  into 
stifling  fog.  According  to  another  view, 
the  visitation  has  its  true  origin  in  the 
surrounding  '  hills— Highgate,  Hamp- 
stead  and  Harrow  on  the  North,  Putney 
and  Wimbledon  on  the  West  Clapham 
and  Sydenham  in  the  South.  Down  the 
slopes  of  these  hills  the  colder  air  Is 
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supposed  to  flow  towards  the  town  and  sails  overhead    In  clear  weather,    or 

river,  where  it  meets  with  warmer  air  simply  take  a  "Favorite"  'bus  at  Ohar- 

at  the  point  of  saturation,  and  the  for-  ing  Gross,  and  mark  its  course  along 

mation  of  fog  is  the  inevitable  result  the  Strand,  and  the  steady  rise,  mile 

Plausible  and     strictly  scientific    as  after    mile,   northward   by   Chancery 

such  reasoning  is,  it  may  be  hard  to  Lane  and  across  Holbom,  northward 

persuade  ourselves  that  the  noble  val-  yet  past  the  Angel  and  the  Agricul- 

ley  on  which  London  stands  was  thus  tural  Hall  to  the  limits  of  the  Holloway 

designed  by  Nature  for  the  production  Road,*    and  say,   where    in    Bngland 

of  aught  so  foul  as  fog.    Go  backward  could  you  traverse  so  fair  a  river  val- 

two    thousand    years.     Conceive    the  ley,  were  it  not  for  the  briclts  and  mor- 

houses  removed.    Grasp  the  lie  of  all  tar! 
the  land,  as  the  balloonist  can  when  he  John  M.  Baoon. 

Th9  Ooottmpoiary  Berlew. 


GREEN  BUSHES. 


The  green  bushes  when  first  I  loved  you, 
When  we  met  and  my  heart  approved  you, 
Tossed  the  gold  and  the  scarlet  high, 
Gold  and  scarlet  went  drifting  by. 

Ochone,  the  wind  and  the  weather! 

Days  when  you  and  I  were  together; 

Much  we  heeded  the  leaf  on  the  tree: 

'Twas  hearts'  springtime  to  you  and  me. 

The  green  buAes  when  we  were  married 
White  rose  and  the  red  rose  carried* 
When  you  drew  me  your  threshold  o*er, 
Rose  and  white  for  our  wedding  floor. 

Ochone,  the  days  that  are  over! 

I  beloved,  and  you  my  lover. 

Little  we  carc^  what  the  world  might  say. 

You  and  I  on  our  wedding  day. 

The  green  bushes  grow  thin  and  shiver. 
You  and  I  we  are  lovers  ever; 
Cheek  to  cheek  and  heart  to  heart, 
fitiU  true  lovers  that  none  can  part 

Ochone,  winter  goes  sighing. 

Love  in  a  world  of  care  and  dying; 

Ah,  forget  that  I  made  you  sad. 

Yet  remember  I  made  you  glad. 

The  green  bushes  grow  gray  and  vernal, 
Spring  comes  back  and  Love  is  eternal; 
In  your  arms  come  kiss,  forgive  me: 
Had  you  ever  the  heart  to  grieve  me, 
Ochone? 
Pau  Mtu  MafftiiiM.  KothaHne  T^fnan. 
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JOHN  ENGLAND'S  OUTGOING. 


XVII. 
PARSON'S  ABRaVlAIi  IN  CROYDON. 

It  might  be  Snagined  that  that  Croy- 
don through  whldi  aome  fifty  coaches 
passed  weekly  and  through  which  daily 
passed  the  Royal  Mail  wonld  liave  de- 
veloped townish  unconcern  to  tht  ex- 
tent of  not  being  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  circumstance  that  there  ambled 
along  its  High  Street  a  young  clergy- 
man. 

But  Croydon  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
had  not  developed  townish  unconcern, 
and»  as  Parson  Ehigland  on  his  hobby 
rode  through  the  little  town,  there  were 
many  eyes  turned  in  his  direction,  and 
speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  whither- 
going  of  this  young,  fresh-faced  gentle- 
man in  the  clerical  habit. 

That  being  so.  Parson  gave  public 
satisfaction  by  asking  in  mid-town 
from  his  elevation  in  mid-road  the 
question: 

**Where.  shrs,  is  Pound  Street?" 

He  was  ];>ersonally  conducted  thither 
by  some  half-dozen  Croydonians,  of 
wliom  the  youngest  constituted  himself 
spokesman,  Croydon  being  townish  to 
<the  extent  of  having  }ier  leading 
spokesmen  among  the  young. 

Parson  had  given  his  bobby  in  charge 
of  a  youngster,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
thanking  his  escort,  when  John,  at  his 
window,  spied  him,  and,  throwing  up 
the  sash,  c^ed  down: 

"What,  brother,  is  it  you?  What! 
Hey!  Parson!  Sure  'tis  he!"  (This  was 
added  to  Joanle,  who  now  appeared  at 
the  window.)  "  'Tls  my.  brother,  in* 
deed!" 

Only  when  John  had  to  this  extent 
verbally  worked  off  his  surprise  did  he 
leave  the  open   window   and   descend 


) 

to  the  street  He  then  embraced  hlB 
brother,  taking  him  tenderly  to  bla 
arms,  after  which  they  entered  the 
house  arm  in  arm. 

Joanie  had  drawn  himself  up  Inside 
the  door.  He  was  the  whole  of  John 
England's  retinue,  and  he  did  what  in 
him  lay  to  "line"  the  hall.  Parson  held 
out  his  two  hands  with  effusion,  and 
made  a  princely  speech. 

John  then  led  the  way  to  his  sitting- 
room. 

Here  the  livothers  were  for  the  first 
time  alone,  and  eyed  one  another  at 
that  distance  which  gives  the  right  per- 
spective. John  was  the  first  to  deal  in 
comment. 

"You  are  grown  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low. Parson,"  he  said. 

This  was  perfectly  true.  Parson's 
somewhat  boyish  appearance  of  three 
years  before  had  undergone  a  consider- 
able change.  His  face  had  a  manly 
earnestness  and  his  carriage  a  manly 
dignity.  His  complexion,  moreover, 
wMch  had  been  at  two-and-twenty  that 
of  a  pretty  girl,  had  put  on  sunburn^ 
and  was  now  ruddy  with  long  riding. 
He  had  never  before  looked  to  such  ad- 
vantage in  the  eyes  of  his  brother,  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  excellent 
fashion  of  a  time  in  which  the  pleasant 
thing  thought  became  the  pleasant 
thing  said,  John  frankly  voiced  his  ad- 
miration. 

Parson  was  not  embarrassed,  while 
he  was  also  no  more  elated  than  be- 
seemed a  young  clergyman  who  took 
his  calling  seriously,  and  knew  that 
beauty  is  a  very  perishable  good.  Ho 
looked  at  his  brother  with  a  view  to 
making  a  return  compliment. 

John  had  been  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low three  years  before,  and  had  not 
grown  handsomer,  while,  on  the  other 
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band,  he  had  loet  none  of  his  comeli- 
ness. Parson,  taking  note  of  this,  said, 
keeping  within  the  strict  bounds  of 
truth: 

"Yon  are,  John,  not  changed  for  the 
worse." 

These  preliminary  personalities  were 
followed  by  a  brisk  Intercbange  of 
question  and  answer. 

"How  Is  my  fdther?"  John  asked. 

"His  healith  Is  wonderful  at  his  age," 
Parson  answered. 

John  received  this  news  with  a  face 
as  pleased  as  that  with  which  Parson 
communicated  It  This  filial  pleasure 
In  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  had 
been  turned  out  of  home  by  his  father, 
w^vile  the  other  had  been  made  to  suffer 
from  the  acrimonious  mood  which  had 
possessed  the  <^d  man  since  his  haying 
resorted  to  that  measure,  did  high 
credit  to  their  hearts. 

"How  are  my  young  brothers?'  John 
asked  next,  using  the  singular  number 
pronoun  out  of  no  churlishness,  for  he 
did  not  grudge  to  Parson  his  share  of 
kinship  In  the  brothers  In  question,  but 
because  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time 
to  speak  In  this  manner. 

Parson  went  Into  some  detail  In  his 
answer,  which  was  in  sum  to  the  effect 
that  John's  young  brothers  were  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  all  been  recently 
victims  to  a  youthful  malady. 

"Has  my  sister  Dorothy  had  measles 
also?'  John  queried. 

Parson  was  in  the  agreeable  position 
of  being  able  to  tell  him  that  Dorothy 
had  been  the  first  to  develop  this  mal- 
ady, and  had  made  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery,  this  enabling  her  to 
iunist  in  the  narsing  of  her  broth- 
ers. He  warmly  extolled  her  skill  and 
devotion  in  the  sick-room,  while  he 
characteristically  refrained  from  all  al- 
lusion to  the  part  which  he  had  played 
there. 

"  'Tis  a  good  soul."  was  John's  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  little  girl  who  so 


well  absolved  herself  of  woman's 
duties. 

What  the  words  lacked  was  In  rich 
measure  made  good  by  the  softened 
look  in  the  speaker's  eyes.  The  little 
maid  of  Bucklands  was  well  loved. 

"I  believe  my  brother  George  win 
have  given  you  trouble  enough  and 
enough  while  he  was  sick,"  John  now 
sadd. 

Parson  was  charitably  reticent  on 
this  subject  John's  brother  George  be- 
ing also  his  brother  George,  he  loyally 
confined  himself  to  giving  Informaftion 
which  should  damage  his  credit  as  little 
as  possible.  The  truth  was  that  George, 
who  was  not  cast  in  heroic  dimensions, 
to  state  the  case  against  him  as  mildly 
as  may  be,  had  developed  irritability  of 
an  extreme  chamcter  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  measles. 

During  this  conversation  Joanle  had 
served  a  meal. 

"Where  is  fiweetllps?'  John  asked,  as 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  table-head.  He 
WHS  so  truly  his  father's  son  that  a 
meal  partaken  of  without  an  animal 
anlgh  woidd  have  lost  much  of  its 
relish. 

Joanle  mysteriously  led  the  way  to  the 
door,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  Sweet- 
lips  sat,  a  melancholy  embodiment  of 
jealousy. 

John  smiled,  and  drew  his  brother's 
attention  to  the  state  of  affairs.  Par- 
son did  not  smile,  but  rebuked  the 
hound  with  the  solemnity  and  gentle- 
ness wHh  which  he  would  have  re- 
buked a  human  transgressor. 

Sweetlips,  unaccustomed  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  tone,  eyed  her  admon- 
Isher  with  a  sour  look  which  gave  no 
Indication  that  she  would  do  what  she 
almost  Immediately  did.  for  on  John's 
returning  to  his  table-head  she  followed 
him  and  took  as  usual  food  from  his 
hand,  going  to  the  further  iragth  of  ac- 
cepting a  tit-bit  offered  by  Parson,  and 
long  contemptuously  sniffed  at  but  in 
the  end  found  irresistibly  tempting. 
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The  table-talk  was  of  animals,  and  In 
the  course  of  it  John,  with  a  look  of  sly 
humor  which  rarely  came  to  his  face, 
promised  to  show  Parson  his  stable  and 
kennels  at  the  meal's  end. 

'It  put  me  in  the  hdigWi  of  wonder," 
Parson,  who  pronounced  the  word 
'^height"  as  Milton  did,  replied,  'to  hear 
that  you  maintained  an  horse  and 
hounds  on  a  stipend  of  sixty  pounds  a 
year.  Your  smiling  shows  me  that  you 
do  not,  and  I  beUeve  now  that  you  have 
neither  stable  nor  kennels  to  show." 

John  met  this  speech  with  strong  as- 
seTeration  to  the  contrary,  and  Par- 
son's face  expressed  some  distress. 

"I  hope,  John,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"you  are  an  'honest  limb  of  the  law." 

John  gave  him  assurance  of  his  in- 
tegrity. 

Parson  went  over  the  heads  of  the 
case  in  their  order. 

"You  are,"  he  said,  "an  attorney's 
clerk  who,  with  not  a  penny  more  than 
sixty  pounds  a  year,  keeps  an  horse 
<md  hounds,  besides  himself  and  ser- 
vant, who  pays  everybody  their  own, 
and  keeps  a  tight  coat  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  for  I  hope,  John,  you  do  this" 
(John's  nod  said  that  he  did  this),  "and 
who,  to  increase  the  miracle,  resides 
ten  miles  from  Londcm.  This  is,  if  true, 
what  all  will  allow  to  be  a  great  curi- 
osity; if  'tis  not  true,  you  have,  John, 
needlessly  deceived  your  brother." 

John  started  to  his  feet,  and  led  his 
brother  to  his  garret. 

"l^ese  are  my  kennels,"  he  there 
said,  with  what  one  can  Imagine  to 
have  been  the  suppressed  pride  in  the 
voice  of  the  renowned  Oomelia  when 
she  pointed  to  her  Jewels. 

The  garret,  at  the  door  of  which  he 
stood  with  his  brother,  was  ingeniously 
fitted  up  to  lodge  his  hounds,  whose 
dining  hour  it  now  was,  and  who  were 
despatching  a  meal  which  consisted  of 
butcher's  offal,  supplied  to  them  In  gen- 
erous plenty. 

Parson    asked    in    a    dry,    strained 


voice  if  butcher's  off al  was  £or  gift  in 
London. 

"Nay,  brother,  it  costs  me  dear,"  John 
answered,  adding,  "come  now  to  my 
stable." 

A  cellar  converted  to  a  stable  was  a 
new  thing  in  Parson's  experience. 
There  was  in  this  expedient  a  tacit  con- 
f  esslon  of  limited  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hunter  thvs  stabled  was  in 
prime  condition.  Parson  asked,  again, 
if  horses'  fodder  was  for  gift  in 
liondon. 

"^y,  brother,  it  costs  me  dear,"  was 
answered. 

Fairly  at  a  nonplus.  Parson  put  his 
hands  upon  his  brother's  shoulders* 
and,  looking  plteously  into  his  face» 
said: 

"Brother,  brother,  you  are  not,  I  fear, 
an  honest  limb  of  the  law." 

John  broke  into  a  laugh  which  was 
so  strong  and  happy  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  Parson's  mind  that  his  brotli- 
er's  honor  was  intact 

"Come  now  again  to  my  parior,"  lie 
said,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  steady 
his  voice,  "and  I  will  explain  this  seem- 
ing paradox." 

"I  beg  you  wiU,"  Parson  said 
earnestly. 

A  few  minutes  later  John  explained 
to  his  brother  the  terms  upon  which  he 
worked  as  butcher's  accountant  and 
corn-chandler's  book-keeper. 

"This  I  suppose  you  do  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  which  you  owe 
your  master,"  Parson  said. 

An  affirmative  nod  from  John  was  the 
response. 

"And  you  are  entirely  happy?" 

"No,  Parson,"  came  the  quiet  answer. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  this!"  Parson  ex- 
claimed. 

It  was  now  John's  turn  to  look  per- 
plexed. 

"Heart,  John,"  Parson  said,  "you 
have  h)ere  to  dine  with  you  nothing  bet- 
ter than— that" 

He  pointed  to  Sweetlips. 
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John  was  fond  of  his  honnd,  and  his 
face  made  clear  that  he  resented  this 
disparaging  reference  to  her. 

"I  speak  of  Sweetllps/'  Parson  con- 
tinued, "as  reminding  you  that  ahe  is  a 
creature  not  destined  to  be  immortal." 

John  preserved  silence.  He  felt  that 
his  brother  was  leading  up  to  some- 
thing, and  was  not  entirely  surprised 
when,  having  made  that  incontrovert- 
ible but  not  very  relevant  proposition 
regarding  Bweetlips,  Parson  said,  de- 
scending easily  to  lower  sk>pes  of  con- 
versation: 

"I  believe  with/  Mistress  Alee  Btep- 
toe  for  your  wife,  you  would  be  entirely 
happy." 

"Mistress  Alee  ^teptoer*  Jofhn  re- 
peated the  name  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
"Is  she  not  yet  some  other  gentleman's 
wife?  I  hear  the  whole  country  are  in 
love  with  her,  and  that  Penelope  was 
never  so  sprightly  as  her  cousin  Is  be- 
come." 

"This  Is  very  true,"  Parson  assented, 
and  continued,  keeping  closely,  both  as 
regards  words  and  matter,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Alce^s  conduct  given  to 
him  by  Penelope,  "and  'tis  because  her 
heart  is  breaking  that  you  neglect  her." 

John's  harsh  laugh  rang  out  again, 
and,  being  asked  to  account  for  his 
hilarity,  he  confessed  that  he  was 
sceptical  concerning  heart-break  In  ball 
a^ttlre.  Parson  here  made  a  point. 
Looking  full  In  his  brother's  face,  he 
said: 

"I  see  now  you  yourself  are  entirely 
unhappy,  John;  yet  there  came  news  to 
us  In  Yorkshire  that  you  were  all  for 
sport,  and  'tis  like  enow  that  with 
hounds  In  your  garret,  and  an  hunter 
In  your  cellar,  which  you  toll  extreme 
hard  to  malntlaln,  you  seem  to  the  most 
of  people  no  more  love-lorn  than  Mis- 
tress Alee,  of  whom  I  am  to  tell  you 
that  her  heart  is  only  yours.  This  is 
Penelope's  message  which  I  bring." 

John  rose  and  paced  the  room. 

"Is  this  true?'  he  said,  after  a  time. 
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Parson  did  not  pile  up  asseveration, 
but  he  gave  his  brother  to  understand 
that  simple  truth  had  been  spoken. 

"And  this  was  told  you  by  Penelope? 
Where  is  Peneflope?'  John  asked. 

"At  the  Quay." 

"So  late  r  the  year!" 

"Mistress  Steptoe,"  Parson  explained, 
"at  the  season's  end  was  so  weak  they 
feared  to  make  the  Journey  to  York, 
and  will  now,  'tis  thought,  pass  the 
winter  at  the  Quay.  'Tis  Mistress  Step- 
toe's  wish  they  shall." 

"I  am  sorry  her  distemper  exasper- 
ates," John  said.  "Sure  she  cannot  now 
last  many  years,"  he  added. 

"This  sort  often  lasts  long,"  Parson 
replied. 

There  was  nothing  malign  In  either 
of  the  young  men's  thoughts.  Both  of 
them  wished  Mistress  Steptoe  the  utter- 
most length  of  life,  and  discussed  the 
phenomenon  which  she  presented  with 
entire  kindliness. 

"You  have  lately  spoken  with  Pene- 
lope, I  observe,"  John  now  said.  "How 
fares  she?" 

•*She*8  wen,  I  thfiEink  you,"  Parson  an- 
swered. 

John  smiled,  and,  being  called  upon 
to  explain  his  doing  so,  said  simply: 

"Sooth,  Parson,  my  thought  was  that, 
had  I  never  seen  sweet  Alee,  I  might 
have  married  sweet  Penelope,  for  she 
is  a  lady  I  could  have  loved  the  best  in 
all  the  world,  if  Alee  had  not  been  in 
It" 

The  tranquil  manner  in  whidi  John 
took  it  for  granted  th&it  Penelope  would 
have  Joyfully  become  his  wife— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  time  had  been  when 
she  would  have  said  readily  "I  will"  to 
his  "Will  you?"— did  not  offend  Par- 
son, accustomed  from  his  childhood  to 
a  certain  lordUness  In  John;  but  his 
brother's  marshalling  of  the  sweetest 
ladies  in  the  world,  as  first  Alee  and 
second  Penelope,  offended  him  in  his 
soul,  and  he  made  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  Penelope  in  a  speech  delivered 
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with  sparkling  eyeo.  John  listened  to 
it  with  growing  amusement,  and  then 
brcAe  into  a  tumultuous  laugh. 

"Why.  John,  this  intemperate  mirth  T' 
came  the  grave  question  from  Parson. 

John,  as  a  rule  not  incommunicative, 
sturdily  refused  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

XVIII. 

A    BOLT    FROM    THB    BLUE. 

While  to  Parson  the  first  days  spent 
in  Croydon  were  rich  in  new  experi- 
ences, to  which  he  brought  a  hearty 
relish.  John,  who,  on  learning  that 
Alce's  heart  was  only  his,  had  written 
his  first  love-letter,  waited  with  com- 
prehensible Impatience  for  the  reply  to 
It 

When  a  sufficient  time  had  lapsed  for 
it  to  arrive,  and  the  Yorkshire  mail 
brought  him  no  letter,  but  brought  one 
to  Parson  from  Penelope,  not  all  his 
brotherly  love  was  proof  against  his 
disappointpaent,  and  he  gave  the  letter 
to  his  brother  with  a  look  that  was  not 
a  benediction,  then  took  up  his  stand  at 
some  distance  not  minded  to  ask  the 
purport  of  the  letter,  but  also  not 
minded  to  forego  hearing  it.  Parson 
read  it  in  silence,  then  crossed  th^  room 
and  with  a  stricken  face  gave  it  to 
John. 

It  ran: 

Dear  Parson,— I  am  rode  over  to 
Bucklands.  My  errand  was  to  obtain 
news  of  your  father,  who  yesterday 
was  struck  with  an  apoplexy.  I  am 
very,  very  sad,  that  now  I  must  tell 
you  he  is  dead.  Your  brothers  and 
sisters  are  thrown  into  the  utmost 
amazement  and  sorrow,  and  I  have 
sent  for  Alee  to  comfort  Dorothy,  who 
had  ever,  you  will  remember,  a  great 
affection  for  her.  Till  your  coming 
she  will  stay,  I  believe,  at  Bucklands, 
while  Grannam  will  have  me. 

This  is  wrote  with  an  ill  pen  and  all 
over  in  a  tremble.    I  wish  you  vrill  be 


able  to  read  it  without  the  greatest 
trouble,  but  I  know  you  will  not.  and 
will  excuse 

•Tour  entire  friend, 

"Penelope." 

John,  havhig  read  the  totter,  let  it  fall 
'upon  the  fioor,  and  the  brothers,  stand- 
ing beside  eacAi  other,  looked  fixedly  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  sudden  death  of  their  father,  the 
sorrow  and  amazement  fallen  upon  the 
young  Inmates  of  Bucklands.  and  the 
part  being  enacted  there  by  Penelope 
and  Alee,  formed  matter  for  thought 
which  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  t^ 
feelings  of  the  two  men  for  them  to 
find  words. 

John  after  a  while  broke  into  sobs, 
with  his  face  against  the  waM,  as  a 
boy  sobs,  and  Joanie,  who  had  come  for 
such  crumbs  of  news  as  might  be  scat- 
tered in  his  way,  took  his  departure* 
with  a  whispered  ''Ay.  sir!"  to  Parson's 
whispered  **My  father." 

Joanie  had  gathered  that  this  was  a 
son's  lament. 

Parson,  saying  nothing,  stood  waiting 
for  abatement  in  his  brother's  vehe- 
ment grief.  This  was  the  John  whom 
he  had  known  from  childhood,  who  had 
wept  thus  for  his  mother's  death,  while 
Parson  had  stood  dry-eyed  by,  not  as 
without  sorrow,  but  as  borne  up  by 
that  sense  of  responsibility  which 
mostly  bears  up  one  where  two  have 
cause  for  grief. 

Only  when  John,  with  a  heir's  shame- 
f acedness  at  sorrow  indulged,  at  last 
turned  to  the  light  again,  did  Parson 
speak. 

"We  must  now,"  he  said,  "r  um  to 
Bucklands  with  the  least  delay.  Your 
masters  must  be  wrote  to  first" 

The  face  of  John,  already  dazed  with 
grief,  expressed  a  deeper  bewilderment 
He  habitually  spoke  of  the  attorney  in 
whose  employ  he  was  as  clerk  as  his 
master,  but  he  did  not  extend  this  title 
to  the  butcher  and  the  corn-chandler 
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for  whom  he  officiated  as  accountant 
and  bookkeeper.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Parson  to  group  the  three  employers 
of  his  brother  under  one  name,  and,  as 
John  slowly  took  his  meaning,  he  said: 

"Oh,  ay—truly.  Xes,  Indeed,  Parson. 
Write  whait  you  will,  and  Joanie  will 
conyey  your  letters." 

Parson  accordingly  wrote  to  John's 
employers.  He  did  a  nu-mber  of  other 
things^  and  wlien  John,  freshened  after 
long  riding,  with  London  at  his  back, 
find  home  by  so  much  nearer,  called  to 
mind  this  and  that  which,  given  a 
cooler  head,  he  would  have  done  before 
his  riding  forth,  he  lettmed  from  Par- 
son that  these  things  had  already  been 
done. 

John  was  not  an  epigrammatist,  but, 
haying  given  to  that  matter  some  con- 
sideration, he  said,  in  phrasing  with 
fine  point— 

"You  have,  Parson,  a  clever  heart" 

As  Parson  had  not  at  all  a  clever 
head,  a  fact  which  had  been  impressed 
upon  him  on  many  and  divers  occasions 
by  his  brothers,  who  had  to  the  full  the 
frankness  natural  to  persons  belonging 
to  one  household,  there  was  here  an 
agreeable  concession,  and  his  f^ce 
caught  light. 

The  brothers  began  to  talk  more 
freely,  and  Sweetlips  put  herself  for- 
ward, but  John  had  no  eyes  for  her,  and 
Parson  was  not  minded  to  give  her  his 
undivided  attention.  Less  than  entire 
attention  from  Parson  was  not  accept- 
able to  Sweetlips,  while  a  passing  nod 
from  John  would  have  been  gratefully 
received.  She  trotted  by  him  with 
lifted,  wistf)ul  face,  which,  had  he  had 
eyes  for  her,  would  have  led  him  of  his 
goodness  to  flick  her  nose  with  his  whip, 
as  knowing  that  between  such  year-old 
intimates  and  mutual  respecters  as 
were  they  such  familiarity  could  not 
produce  a  misunderstanding,  much  less 
breed  contempt. 

John,  however,  gave  not  a  thought  to 
Sweetlips,  but,  as  it  grew  possible  to 


speak  without  |i  catching  a/t  his  throat, 
put  to  Parson  the  Question  which  most 
clamored  tfnt  an  answer. 

"Was  my  father,  do  you  believe,"  he 
asked,  "brought  to  his  death   through 

"Indeed,  I  am  sure  he  was  not,"  Par- 
son answered.  "His  age  was  seventy 
years  at  your  going  away,  and  he  lived 
three  years  after  In  sound  health.  His 
dying  at  his  age,  aa  his  father  did,  who 
at  seventy-and-two  years  dropped  down 
in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  never  spoke 
after,  is  what  happens  to  many  persons 
who  are  full  of  years,  and  is,  I  think,  a 
sweet  death  where  the  graces  of  time 
were  such  as  must  run  Into  glories  in 
eternity." 

Parson's  words  caught  a  beauty  from 
the  beaAity  of  his  thought,  and  one 
which  was  in  no  little  measure  height- 
ened by  the  entire  simplicity  of  his 
manner.  John,  less  simple,  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  banality  in  himself 
as  he  met  his  brother's  speech  by  say- 
ing, with  that  needless  haste  which 
generates  platitude: 

"'Twas  a  good  man,  take  it  alto- 
gether, I  am  sure." 

The  remark  called  for  nothing  morb 
than  a  courteouii  hearing,  which  was 
given  to  It  The  worth  and  integrity  of 
Jasper  England  were  beyond  question, 
and,  while  known  to  have  been  a  man 
not  unspotted  from  the  world,  but  a 
lover  of  money  and  of  his  own  sour 
will,  the  master  of  Bucklands  had  left 
so  fair  a  name  and  fame  throughout  a 
shire  in  which  undeviating  rectitude  in 
dealing  through  three-and-seventy 
years  did  not  pass  without  the  meed  of 
recognition,  that  the  fiords  in  which  he 
was  termed  "a  good  r  an,  take  it  alto- 
gether," were  singularly  inadequate. 

John,  himself  feeUng  this  strongly, 
cast  about  in  his  thoughts  for  other 
words,  but  failed  to  find  them,  and 
again  a  period  of  silent  riding  set  in. 

"Did  my  father,  do  you  believe.  Par- 
son," was  the  next  question  asKed  by 
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the  seif-torturing  late  outcast,  "never 
moderate  his  anger  toward  me?" 

'^Indeed  did  he,"  Parsoi^  answered 
promptly,  '>and  the  sure  means  to  anger 
him  after  the  first  was  to  maJce  the 
least  hint  that  you  was  not  to  be  heir  of 
Biucklands." 

John's  face  crimsoned. 

Parson  looked  distressed  and  per- 
plexed. He  had  not  in  the  least  con- 
nected his  brother's  anxiety  concerning 
his  father's  feelings  towards  him  at  the 
last  with  sordid  hopes,  and  he  had 
voiced  a  simple  fact  with  no  conception 
that  ift  could  give  pain. 

"I  have  my  home  at  Croydon,"  John 
said  proudly,  "and  'tis  the  home  that 
with  my  hand  I  have  offered  to  Mis- 
tress Alee  Steptoe.  If  her  heart  is  only 
mine,  she  will  find  it  grand  enow,  and  I 
am  happy  to  make  trial  of  her  heart 
Why  do  you  now  say  nothing.  Parson?" 

"Let  us,  John,  iMnk,  a  little,"  Parson 
answered,  with  unconscious  magnilo- 
quence. 

The  road  on  which  they  were  riding, 
the  great  North  road,  was  one  adapted 
to  stimulate  thought,  for,  though  they 
were  not  the  only  wayfarers  on  it,  they 
were  of  a  company  not  large,  and  had, 
with  a  growing  frequency,  as  they  put 
distance  between  them  and  southern 
England,  for  long  spells  a  bare  rood  be- 
fore them,  along  which  they  urged  their 
•horses  in  silence. 

A  Journey  made  with  as  few  *halts  as 
possible  brought  them  to  Bucklands 
with  relative  speed,  and  the  news  of 
their  coming  preceded  them  on  the  lips 
of  self-instituted  outrunners. 

Alee,  put  in  possession  of  that  fact, 
made  known  at  the  manor  by  half  a 
dozen  breathless  urchins,  stood  in  the 
open  doorway  of  Bucklands  to  receive 
the  travellers. 

She  was  dressed  in  quiet  mourning, 
and  by  her,  dressed  in  the  same  sad 
color,  stood  Dorothy,  looking  very  child- 
like in  this  heavy  time,  and  clinging  to 
her  old  friend.    With  a  shyness  which 


she  seldom  evinced,  the  little  girl 
seemed  unable  to  offer  salutation  to  the 
brother  who  had  been  away  three 
years,  and  whose  home-return  waa 
made  under  such  tragic  circumstances, 
^e  looked  at  him  with  sorrowful, 
dumb  eyes,  and  did  not  loose  her  hold 
of  Alce's  hand  as  he  approached. 

John  kissed  her  silently,  then  turned 
to  Alee,  and  seemed  to  seek  for  words. 
The  look  In  Alce's  face  saved  him  the 
trouble.  It  said  gravely,  "John,  I  am 
yours,"  and,  taken  in  connection  with 
her  dress,  which  told  him  that  his  sor- 
row was  her  sorrow,  made  her  his  so 
freely  that  he  kissed  her  where  eOie 
stood. 

Thus  quietly  and  solemnly  was  made 
a  public  troth-plighft  between  John 
England  and  the  girl  who  had  spoken 
no  answer  to  his  proposal  of  marriage, 
and  who  had  written  no  answer  to  his 
love-letter. 

They  entered  the  house  of  mourning 
together,  Dorothy  still  holding  Alce's 
hand,  a  not  less  welMnspired  duenna 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  duennoshim 
and  only  dung  t6  Aloe  wHh  this  in- 
sistence that  in  this  first  time  of  her 
fatherlesness  she  felt,  by  a  not  Inex- 
plicable reaction,  as  she  had  never  felt 
before,  her  motherlessness,  and  sweet 
Alee  Steptoe  most  ssitisfled  the  hunger 
at  her  heart 

An  hour  later  Dorothy  was  riding  by 
Alce's  side  to  Bridlington,  her  brothers 
having  decided  that  she  should  be 
spared  the  spectacle  of  her  father's  fn- 
neraL 

The  silence  of  the  ride  was  not  un- 
broken, but  It  was  only  towards  its  end 
that  the  younger  girl  volunteered  a  re- 
miark. 

"I  am  glad.  Alee,"  she  said  simply, 
**that  you  will  be  John's  wife."  ' 

Alee  smiled  softly. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Dorothy  to 
revert  thus  quietly  to  the  salutation 
which  had  passed  between  her  brother 
and  her  friend.    A  gentlewoman  not  of 
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ber  kin  whom  her  brother  kissed  was 
plainly  the  gentlewoman  destined  to  be 
his  wife. 

"I  am  pleluied  yon  are  glad,  Dorothy," 
Alee  replied. 

Dorothy's  stnrdy  face  expressed  a 
growing  thonghtfnlness.  Her  father 
and  eftie  had  come  to  poll  together  right 
well,  and  while  things  had  gone  their 
old  gait  it  had  been  on  the  whole  easy 
steering  her  course,  but  with  John  in 
her  father's  place  the  case  wpnld  be 
different. 

Dorothy  had  not  forgotten  the  last 
meal  taken  by  John  three  years  before 
at  Bncklands,  and  his  outraged  face  at 
her  taking  back  from  Doxy  and  eubse- 
quiently  eating  the  liver  which  that  little 
spaniel  had  filched,  and  was  made  to 
restore.  John  had  struck  hie  sister  on 
that  occasion  as  hyper-fastidious,  and 
she  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  pro- 
longed sojourn  in  the  soft-mannered 
south  would  have  altered  him  under 
this  aspect  of  his  character,  but  rather 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  carp  at  the 
old  order. 

Dorothy  was  no  rigid  conservative 
regarding  domestic  rule,  but  she  did  not 
see  her  way  to  sharing  the  durHes  of  a 
governing  body  calculated  to  Introduce 
a  brand-new  code.  She  was  rightly  of 
opinion  that  Alee  would  fall  In  better 
with  John's  views  thtan  she  would,  and, 
having  duly  considered  the  manner  of 
captain  th»t  the  home-ship  would 
henceforth  have,  was  not  unwilling  to 
take  the  position  of  second  mate. 

All  this  she  set  forth  to  Alee  as  they 
rode  to  Bridlington,  and  Aloe's  face  ex- 
pressed her  sense  of  compensating  cir- 
cumstances, for,  after  a  troth-plight 
made  under  grievously  sad  conditions, 
it  was  matter  for  some  gratification 
that  John's  affianced  had  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  his  little  sister. 

•Alee  deliberated  with  herself  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  should  enlighten 
Dorothy   concerning   John's    marriage 


proposal,  in  which  he  offered  her  <9ie 
home  which  he  hiad  made  for  himself 
In  Croydon.  Deciding  that  candor  de- 
manded her  making  this  revelation,  she 
made  it.  Dorothy  brought  her  horse  to 
a  standstill,  and  said: 

"Who  then  shoald  be  master  of  Buck- 
landsr 

"Parson,"  was  answered. 

Dorothy  was  far  too  filad  to  laugh,  but 
her  face  expressed  how  strongly  she 
felt  the  absurdKy  (^  this  thing.  Par- 
son, the  self-effacing,  at  the  head  of 
Bncklands,  with  the  eighteen-year-old 
twins,  who  had  developed  a  strong  in- 
dependence of  character,  and  flfte^i- 
year-old  George,  who  had  never  lacked 
this,  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  be- 
coming sedf-assertion— the  thing  was  on 
the  face  of  it  preposterous. 

"My  father  never  meant  Parson  to  be 
master  of  Bncklands,"  Dorothy  said 
quietly.  "For  this  he  had  too  much 
sense  when  in  the  greatest  anger, 
which  for  long  he  has  not  been  in,  and 
has  told  me  this." 

"  •Has  toW  you  this?'  Alee  repealed. 

"Ay,  oft,"  Dorothy  answered. 

"I  believe  he  told  this  to  no  one 
else,"  Alee  commented. 

"He  did  not,  and  said  ever  'twas  our 
secret,  which  none  should  know  but  we 
till  he  was  dead." 

Dorothy  wept.  That  word  "dead"  of 
the  father  who  had  made  her  sharer  of 
his  secrets  was  not  to  be  uttered  with- 
out tears.  Weeping,  she  stirred  the 
reins  again,  and  rode  on. 

XIX. 

JOT-BELLS. 

A  year  had  passed  since  the  master  of 
Bncklands  had  been  laid  to  his  rest, 
and  Joy-bolls  were  again  ringing  from 
the  church  from  which  his  passing  bell 
had  been  tolled. 

They  gave  joy  to  John  and  Alee,  new 
master  and  mistress  of  Bncklands. 
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The  Tillage  was  full  of  merry-makers, 
and  the  manor  was  filled  with  weddinc^- 
guests.  Of  fthe  number  of  these  last 
was  Penelope,  and  as  the  wedding- 
guests  strolled  through  the  grounds  of 
Bucklands,  the  largely  sociable  keeping 
to  the  main  path,  and  the  less  largely 
sociable  finding  their  way  to  by-paths, 
it  so  chanced  that  she  and  Parson 
found  themselves  in  a  by-pafth. 

It  was  one  so  far  removed  from  the 
garden's  main  thoroughfare,  and  the 
chief  otf-roads  of  it,  that  the  festal 
noise  which  filled  the  air  came  to  it 
with  the  sound  of  music  played  on 
muted  strings. 

Such  music  was  very  pleasant  in  the 
ears  of  Parson,  and  he  said,  smiling  to 
his  companion: 

'This  is  a  very  happy  day,  is  not  it, 
Penelope?" 

Penelope  in  her  high  thin  note  replied, 
"So,  so." 

Parson  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

She  bore  his  glance  without  wincing, 
gazing  straight  before  her  and  giving  to 
his  view  her  charming  profile,  not  ren- 
dered the  less  charming  that  her  mouth 
was  pouted.  Her  whole  pose  was  that 
of  a  person  who  had  no  immediate  in- 
tention of  turning  round,  and  Parson, 
who  liked  pretty  sights  fufi  as  well  as 
he  liked  pretty  sounds,  gave  himself  the 
pleasure  of  quietly  viewing  his  com- 
panion. 

Penelope  in  her  dally  dress  was  more 
than  commonly  pretty,  and  in  her  gala 
dress  she  was  bewitching.  Parson  felt 
more  acutely  than  he  had  ever  fell  be- 
fore the  gulf  that  divided  him,  a  poor 
minister  of  religion,  from  this  l>eautlful 
daughter  of  Dives.  Then,  blumlng  the 
egoist  in  himself  that  made  him  on 
John's  wedding  day  have  a  thought 
that  did  not  harmonize  with  the  joy 
called  forth  by  that  event,  he  said 
again,  futllely  endeavoring  by  repeti- 
tion of  mere  words  to  give  his  mood  the 
right  color: 

"This  is  a  very  happy  day." 


"You  have.  Parson,  said  that  afore,** 
Penelope  snapped. 

Parson  made  apology  for  repeating 
himself,  and,  still  revolving  in  a  circle, 
added,  not  so  much  out  of  conviction 
that  the  thing  was  so,  as  out  of  a  desire 
to  make  conversation  and  prolong  a 
tite^Ute  with  a  young  gentlewoman 
who,  in  her  most  aspersing  mood,  was 
more  delighting  to  him  than  all  other 
delights: 

"We  are,  I  hope,  both  very  happy, 
Penelope." 

"I  hope  we  are,"  Penelope  answered, 
briefiy. 

"We  should  be  so  for  John  and  Alee," 
Parson  continued. 

"Heart!"  Penelope  ezdaimed,  "I 
would  be  happy  for  myself." 

This  was  very  human  and  very  err- 
ing, and  Parson  said  some  adhortatory 
words.  He  said  them  very  gently,  and 
as  briefiy  as  he  found  it  possible  to  do 
this.  He  was  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
diffuse  in  his  capacity  of  preacher,  and 
did  not  find  it  possible  to  make  clear  to 
Penelope  the  wickedness  of  her  spirit- 
ual attitude  in  less  than  some  three 
minutes. 

The  girl  listened  to  him  gravely.  He 
had  taken  his  stand  against  a  tree,  and 
used  some  gesture,  Just  enough  to  help 
the  right  words  come.  Penelope,  with 
imperceptible  tiny  steps  drew  towards 
a  facing  tree,  and,  with  her  small  head 
against  its  great  stem,  listened  to  her 
monitor. 

A  beautiful  daughter  of  Dives  is,  by 
reason  of  a  certain  vantage-point  which 
she  occupies,  as  a  general  rule,  less  ad- 
monished than  some  others,  and  a  high 
courage  is  his  who  upbraids  her. 

That  being  said,  it  has  to  be  said 
further  that  a  high  courage  being  what 
the  daughters  of  men  most  admire  in 
the  sons  of  God,  Parson  admonishing 
Penelope  was  deepening  her  deep  love 
for  him.  As  he  brought  his  gentle 
preaching  to  a  close,  she  said,  with 
shining  eyes,  what  resolved  Itself  into 
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a  gradouB  Intimation  tbai  he  migrht  go 
on  rebuking  her. 

Now  it  was  possible  to  Parson  to  re- 
buke Penelope  through  a  few  minutes, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  him  to  rebuke 
her  through  an  hour's  quarter,  or  any 
period  of  time  approaching  that  In 
length.  He  had  done  his  utmost  pos- 
sible, and  he  allowed  in  so  many  simple 
words  that  he  had  done  so. 

l^s  he  did,  still  standing  at  his  tree 
while  Penelope  still  stood  at  hers. 

An  awkward  interval  followed. 

While  neither  Parson  nor  Penelope 
was  bound  by  rope  to  the  tree  at  which 
he  and  she  stood,  it  suddenly  became 
manifest  that  both  of  them  found  it 
difficult  to  stir. 

The  problem  was  the  time-old  one 
that  in  the  case  of  two  moving  one 
must  take  the  initiative.  That  neither 
of  these  two  did  so  for  a  comparatively 

The  Letiore  Hour. 


long  time  has  its  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  desire  with  both 
was  to  give  self  to  the  other,  and  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Dives  waited  till 
that  high  courage  which  was  the  qual- 
ity that  she  most  admired  in  the  poor 
minister  of  religion  should  prompt  him 
to  cross  the  strip  of  path  that  separaited 
him  from  her,  and  take  what  the  sur- 
render in  her  eyes  made  his. 

That  thing  on  a  sudden  happened, 
and  the  day  thiat  at  noon  made  John 
and  Ake  man  and  wife,  at  sundown- 
made  Parson  and  Penelope  troth- 
plighted  lovers. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  John  Eng- 
land's outgoing  and  bis  home-coming, 
and  the  chief  things  that  happened  in 
the  four  years  that  lapsed  before  the 
jangled  music  that  broke  out  at  Buck- 
lands  became  the  music  of  Joy-bells. 
EUa  D*E8terre-Keelina. 
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Buskin's  death,  as  we  all  agreed, 
deprived  us  of  the  one  man  of  letters 
who  had  a  right  to  burial  In  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  We  may  rejoice  that  his 
representative  preferred  Coniston.  The 
quiet  churchyard  In  a  still  unpolluted 
country  was  certainly  more  appropriate 
for  him  than  the  "central  roar"  of  what 
he  somewhere  calls  "loathsome  Lon- 
don." But  the  general  consent  marks 
the  fact  that  Ruskin  had  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  compeer  of  our  greatest 
writers  of  the  age.  By  many  he  is  also 
revered  as  one  who  did  more  than  al- 
most any  contemporary  to  rouse  the 
sluggish  British  mind  from  its  habitual 
slumber.  His  career,  indeed,  suggests 
many  regrets.  His  later  writings  are 
too  often  a  cry  of  despair  and  vexation 
of  spirit.   The  world  is  out  of  joint, 


and  all  his  efforts  to  set  it  right  have 
failed.  To  those  who  cannot  quite 
agree  that  we  are  all  driving  post-haste 
to  the  devil,  the  pessimism  may  seem 
to  indicate  the  want  of  intellectual  bal- 
ance, which  did  much  to  waste  sur- 
passing abilities.  But  if  his  vagaries 
are  sometimes  provoking,  at  any  rate 
they  are  always  Interesting.  Though 
my  intellectual  idols  in  old  days  were 
of  a  different  school,  I  was  never  so 
dull  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  curious 
fascinations  of  his  books.  I  have  been 
refreshing  my  memory  of  them  lately, 
and  if  I  cannot  profess  myself  an  ar- 
dent disciple,  I  have,  at  least,  read 
with  renewed  or  increased  admiration 
of  his  literary  power.  One  excellence 
is  conspicuous  at  first  sight  The  car- 
dinal virtue  of  a  good  style    is    that 
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erery  sentence  should  be  allye  to  lit 
fingers'  ends.  There  should  be  no  cnm- 
toons  yerbiage;  no  barren  common- 
place to  fill  the  interstices  of  thought; 
and  no  mannerism  simulating  emotion 
by  fictitious  emphasis.  Ruskin  has 
that  virtue  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
are  everywhere  in  contact  with  a  real 
human  being— feeling  intensely,  think- 
ing iieenly,  and,  even  when  rhetorical, 
writing,  not  to  exhibit  his  style  or  his 
eloquence,  but  because  his  heart  bums 
within  him.  In  his  later  moods,  indeed, 
Ruskin  held  that  he  had  been  too  much 
given  to  the  ornate;  he  had  been  se- 
duced by  his  admiration  for  Hooker  to 
Indulge  in  the  elaborate,  long-winded 
sentences;  and  he  had  certainly  had  a 
weakness  for  very  deliberate  "purple 
patches."  That  was  a  venial  fault  as 
a  young  man,  and  was  sufficiently  pun- 
ished by  misdirected  admiration.  Peo- 
ple, as  he  complained,  would  take  him 
for  a  coiner  of  fine  phrases,  instead  of 
a  real  philosopher  and  a  serious  critic 
of  art  "Modem  Painters,"  as  even  an 
artistic  ignoramus  could  see,  was  some- 
thing much  more  than  rhetoric.  It 
was  an  intellectual  feat  which  becomes 
more  surprising  the  more  one  thinks  of 
it  The  first  volume,  we  remember, 
was  not  only  written  when  he  was 
twenty-three,  but  when  he  had  had.  in 
some  respects,  a  singularly  narrow  edu- 
cation. Ruskin,  we  may  note,  was  at 
Oxford  during  the  most  exciting  period 
of  the  "movement"  His  ablest  con- 
temporaries were  all  going  through  the 
Newman  fever.  Ruskin  seems  never 
to  have  been  aware  that  such  a  person 
as  Newman  existed.  He  amused  him- 
self with  geology  and  botany,  and 
seems  to  have  been  as  blind  as  became 
the  son  of  a  sound  Evangelical  wine- 
merchant  to  the  very  existence  of  any 
spiritual  ferment.  That  might  seem 
to  prove  that  he  cared  nothing  for  in- 
tellectual speculations.  Yet  within  a 
year  or  two,  he  was  writing  a  book  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  no  work  pro- 


duced by  an  Bnglish  author  of  the 
same  period  of  life  has  ever  done  so 
much  to  set  people  thinking  in  a  fresh 
direction.  The  generous  desire  to  do 
justice  to  Turner,  which  prompted  the 
book,  led,  I  suppose,  to  the  most  trium- 
phant vindication  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. 'In  any  case  the  argument  was 
so  forcibly  put  as  to  fall  like  a  charge 
of  lyddite  into  the  camp  of  the  somno- 
lent critics  of  the  day.  The  book,  what- 
ever its  errors,  is,  I  fancy,  the  only  one 
in  the  language  which  treats  to  any 
purpose  of  what  is  called  aesthetics.  It 
is  amusing  to  notice  what  difficulty  the 
young  critic  has  in  finding  any  previous 
authorities  to  confute.  He  goes  back 
to  Locke's  essay,  and  Burke  on  the 
"Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  find  Alison 
on  "Taste,"  and  the  papers  by  Rey- 
nolds in  Johnson's  "Idler,"  which  have 
also,  as  he  remarlcs,  the  high  sanction 
of  their  editor.  In  truth,  Bnglish  specu- 
lation on  such  matters  was  nearly  a 
blank.  Untrammelled  by  any  solemn 
professors  of  sesthetics,  Ruskin  could 
be  all  the  fresher;  and  perhaps  the 
better  able  to  impress  readers  who 
were  neither  philosophical  nor  aesthetic 
People  who  shared  the  indifference  to 
art  of  those  dark  ages  (I  can  answer 
for  one)  were  suddenly  fascinated,  and 
found  to  their  amazement  that  they 
knew  a  book  about  pictures  almost  by 
heart  They  did  not  foresee  the  day 
in  which  a  comfortable  indifference  to 
artistic  matters,  instead  of  being  nor- 
mal and  respectable,  would  be  pitiable 
and  almost  criminal.  Ruskin,  no  doubt 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  change. 

The  popular  reputation  was  partly 
due  to  passages  which  a  severe  taste 
can  only  just  approve.  Yet  the  worst 
one  can  say  of  such  famous  bits  of 
rhetoric,  the  comparison  of  Claude's 
skies  with  Turner's,  is,  that  they  ap- 
proach Shelley's  finest  imagery  too 
nearly  for  prose.  The  rhetoric  rests, 
in  any  case,  upon  some  remarkable 
qualities.      His  defence  of  Turner  is 
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mainly  an  exposition  of  Turner's  tmth- 
fnlness  to  nature,  and  shows  that  his 
eulogist  is  qualified  to  judge  of  his 
fidelity.  Buskin  has  watched  sky  and 
sea  and  mountains  so' closely,  that  he 
is  revolted  by  the  <^d  conyentlonal  por- 
traits and  demonstrates  his  point  with 
extraordinary  fulness  of  knowledge. 
He  surpasses  the  average  critic  in  that 
respect  as  a  scientific  specialist  sur- 
passes a  mere  popular  observer.  Bus- 
kin, indeed,  took  himself  to  have  a 
specially  scientific  mind.  So  far  as  ap- 
titude for  science  means  power  of  ob- 
servation, the  claim,  I  imagine,  was  per- 
fectly justified^  He  came,  in  later 
years,  to  detest  science  "in  the  lump," 
and  to  speak  of  leaders  of  science  with 
unfortunate  arrogance.  But  hi«  power 
of  seeing  the  phenomena  vividly  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  power,  not  always 
shared  by  scientific  writers,  of  making 
description  interesting.  I  owe  him  a 
personal  debt  Many  people  have  tried 
their  hands  upon  Alpine  descriptions 
since  >Saus8ure;  but  Buskin's  chapters 
seem  to  have  the  freshness  of  a  new 
revelation.  The  fourth  volume  of 
"Modem  Painters"  infected  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  which,  I  hope,  we 
are  still  grateful.  Our  prophet,  indeed, 
ridiculed  his  disciples  for  treating  Mont 
Blanc  as  a  greased  pole.  We  might 
well  forgive  our  satirist,*  for  he  had  re- 
vealed a  new  pleasure  which  we  might 
mix  with  ingredients  which  he  did  not 
fully  appreciate.  The  power  of  giving 
interest  and  fascination  even  to  dry 
geological  details  was,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  singular  fervor  of  his  nature-wor- 
ship. One  pardons  a  lover  for  some  ex- 
cess of  Interest  even  In  the  accessories 
of  his  mistress's  charms.  How  Bus- 
kin's passion  for  nature-worship  was 


developed  by  his  surroundings  may  be 
learnt  from  many  of  his  most  interest- 
ing reminiscences.  But  the  surround- 
ings worked  upon  innate  predisposi- 
tions, which  must  have  been  almost 
unique.  He  speaks  in  "Modem  Paint- 
ers" of  the  "intense  joy,  mingled  with 
awe,"  when  his  nurse  took  him  to 
Friar's  Crag  on  Derwentwater.  It  was 
"comparable  only  to  the  joy  of  being 
near  a  noble  and  kind  mistress,"  and 
equally  inexplicable.  liong  afterwards 
he  tells  us  how,  as  a  boy,  he  would  pass 
entire  days  rambling  on  "Cumberland 
■hillsides  or  staring  at  the  lines  of  surf 
on  a  low  sand,"  and  traces  his  whole 
power  of  judging  in  art  to  the  habit 
thus  acquired.  In  this  quality,  and  in 
this  alone,  he  was,  he  thinks,  remark- 
able as  a  child.  Most  children  have  a 
certain  taste  for  iK>nds  and  rocks,  as 
offering  romantic  chances  of  dirt  and 
danger,  and  as  the  habitat  of  things 
catchable,  and  partly,  if  they  are  imagi- 
native, as  probable  haunts  of  pirates 
and  Bobinson  Crusoes.  Those  are 
surely  rare  who,  as  Buskin  tells  us  of 
himself,  found  a  "strange  delight"  in 
getting  a  "land-line  cutting  against  the 
sky."  Wordsworth  was  another  re- 
corded instance,  and  Buskin  himself 
compares  this  early  passion  to  that 
which  prompted  the  famous  ode.  Heav- 
en lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,  if  we 
happen  to  be  Wordsworths  or  Buskins, 
and  till  he  had  grown  to  manhood  its 
indulgence  gave  him  a  pleasure  infinite- 
ly greater  than  he  had  since  found  in 
anything.  This  enthusiasm,  however 
psychologists  may  explain  it,  not  only 
gave  charm  to  Buskin's  early  writings, 
but  gave  the  substance  of  the  aesthetic 
doctrine  to  which,  as  he  observes 
rather  ruefully,  people  would  pay  no 
attention.    He  set  out  with  the  inten- 


1  I  wlU  Tentnre  to  add  a  reminiteence.  Bntkln 
wat  indnced  by  hla  friend,  St.  John  Tyrwhit,  to  at- 
tend a  dinner  of  the  Alpine  Club  about  1868.  He 
deellned  to  speak,  and  at  first  looked  at  ni,  I  think, 
as  rather  questionable  characters ;  but  he  rapidly 
thawed  and  became  not  only  courteous,  but  cordially 


appredatlTe  of  oar  motlTes.  I  think  that  he  called 
us  *^flne  young  men!"  At  any  rate  he  joined  the 
Club  and  was  amemberformany  years,  although, 
of  course,  he  could  still  speak  frankly  of  our  frail- 
ties. 
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tion   of  systematically   expounding   a 
theory  of  the  beantlful.    Unfortunate- 
ly, he  had  one  infirmity  fatal  to  such 
an  attempt    He  was  incapable  of  ar- 
ranging his  thoughts  in  orderly,  sym- 
metrical pigeon-holes;  his  mind  was  es- 
sentially discursive;  he  could  see  things 
more  vividly  than  any  one,  and  could 
argue  acutely  and  ingeniously;  but  he 
had  never  the  patience  to  consider  how 
his  thoughts  should    be    co-ordinated, 
and  wrought  into  consistent  unity.  The 
"Modem    Painters,"  we    know,  could 
never  be  really  completed  at  all,  be- 
cause he  was  attracted  by  all  manner 
of  irrelevant  and  collateral  issues.     In 
later  years  his  incapacity  for  consecu- 
tive vrriting  becomes  bewildering.  You 
can  never  tell    in   reading  a    lecture 
whether  the  next  paragraph  will  take 
you  to  questions  of  religion,  or  art,  or 
social  evils,  or  autobiography.      In  a 
letter  to  Garlyle  in  1855  he  humorously 
declaims  that  he  is  reading  German 
metaphysics,  poetry,  political  economy, 
cookery,   music,   geology,   dress,   agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  navigation  all 
at  once,  which,  as  he  observes,  "takes 
time."    No  human  Intellect,  one  might 
add,  performing  such  rapid  flights  from 
topic  to  topic  could  even  get  any  of 
them  fairly  worked  out    A  letter  from 
an  unnamed  friend,  which  he  published 
in  the  "Fors  Olavlgera,"  suggests  a  par- 
tial explanation.     "You  can,"  said  this 
frank  critic,   "see  an  individual    con- 
crete fact  better  than  any  man  of  the 
generation;  but  an  Invisible  fact   an 
abstraction,  .  .  .  you    have,    I     fancy, 
been  as  Incapable  of  seeing  as  of  see- 
ing through  a  stone  wall."  With  neces- 
sary deductions  from  the  judgment  of 
a  candid  friend,  there  is,  I  fancy,  much 
truth  in  this.    Ruskln  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  individual  and  concrete 
to  be  a  good  system-monger.    Intellec- 
tually,   he  resembles   a    short-sighted 
man  to  whom  every  detail  is  so  abnor- 
mally vivid  in  turn  that  he  forgets  the 
whole.    He  has  to  make  his  theories— 


if  theories  he  must  have— not  by  patient 
induction,  but  by  flashes  of  intuition. 
His  theory  of  the  beautiful  simply  for- 
mulates   his    own    diikUsh    instincts. 
Wordsworth  has  seen,  we  know,  in  his 
own  early  feelings  a  proof  of  the  soul's 
pre-existence  "with  God,  who  is  our 
home."    So  Ruskln,  though  he  some- 
where calls  this  fanciful,  regards  the 
sense  of  beauty  as   a     revelation— as 
something  like  the  inner  light  of  mys- 
tics.  All  natural  beauty,  he  says,  is 
"typical  of  the  divine  attributes;"  and 
he  tries  to  show  in  detail  how  the  sense 
of  beauty  corresponds  to  a  perception 
of  inflnity,  order,  symmetry,  unity,  and 
so  forth,  and  how  the  external  world 
is  thus  a  divinely-appointed  system  of 
symbols,    dimly    recognized    even    in 
childhood.    This   theory,   no  doubt,   is 
as  good  as  others.    Like  others,  indeed, 
which  present  themselves  as  a  direct 
Inspiration  of  the  prophet  it  may  fail 
to  convince  <9ponents;  and  the  elabora- 
tion into  a  symmetrical  system  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.      Ruskln 
quaintly  remarks  how  hard  he  found  it 
to  prevent  his  "Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture" from  becoming  eight  or  nine 
upon  his  hands.    No  doubt  his  flrst  fol- 
lower, if  he  had  found  one,  would  have 
redistributed  his    symbols,  and  inter- 
preted various  objects  to  mean  entirely 
different  truths.    It  should  be  taken  as 
we  take  Wordsworth's  ode,  not  as  a 
prosaic  argument  but  as  an  imaghia- 
tive  way  of  expressing  his  own  senti- 
ments.   If  disputable  as  a  general  the- 
ory, it  shows  what  the  love  of  nature 
meant  for  Ruskln.    To  him  it  seemed  to 
be  a  part  of  religion;  and  a  description 
is,  for  him,  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
forms  and  colors  and  sensations,  but 
a  divine  language,  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  "high  instincts"  (if  I  may  quote  the 
inevitable  ode  again),  before  which  our 
mortal  nature  trembles  like  a  guilty 
thing    surprised.     To    read   the   true 
meaning  of  these  outward  and  visible 
signs  is  the  function  of  what  he  calls 
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the  "theoretic  faculty;"  and,  parentheti- 
cally, I  may  add  that  his  theoryf  fifood 
or  bad  in  itself,  leads  him  to  very  in- 
terestinfiT  literary  critidsms.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  chapters  in  which  he 
discusses  the  "theoretic"  faculty  or 
imagination  will  pass  muster  with  later 
psychologists  better  than  his  theory  of 
the  beautiful  with  professors  of  tes- 
thetics.  But  I  never  read  anything 
which  seemed  to  me  to  do  more  than 
these  chapters  to  make  clear  the  true 
characteristics  of  good  poetry.  Bus- 
kin's critical  judgments  are  certainly 
not  always  right;  no  critic  can  always 
judge  rightly,  unless  at  the  cost  of  be- 
ing thoroughly  commonplace,  and  Bus- 
kin is  often  wayward  and  sometimes 
extravagant  But  his  sense  of  what 
was  excellent  was  so  keen  and  genuine, 
and  he  could  often  analyze  his  impres- 
sions so  subtly  that  I  have  seemed  to 
myself  (perhaps  it  was  an  illusion)  to 
have  really  learnt  something  from  his 
remarks.  « 

Buskin's  theory  suggested  many  dif- 
ficulties, which,  indeed,  is  the -chief  use 
of  a  theory.  Contemporary  critics  con- 
demned him  and  his  clients,  the  Pre- 
Baphaelites,  as  "realists."  He  was 
taken  to  hold,  that  is,  that  the  merit 
of  a  work  of  art  was  measurable  en- 
tirely by  the  quantity  of  "truth"  which 
it  contained.  In  the  "Modem  Paint- 
ers" he  is  constantly  struggling  against 
this  interpretation,  though  he  never 
gets  the  point  quite  clear.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  theory 
consistently.  The  painter,  it  seems,  is 
to  give  the  facts  pure  and  simple,  but 
then  it  is  just  because  the  facts  signify 
ideas.  The  greater  the  realism,  though 
it  may  sound  paradoxical,  the  greater 
the  idealism.  If,  indeed,  the  "love  of 
nature"— the  intense  Joy  and  awe 
which  Buskin  and  Wordsworth  felt  in 
their  early  days— be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  natural  scenery  which 
Turner  painted  is  symbolic  of  divine 
truths,  the  closer  the  imitation  the  full- 


er will  be  the  revelation.  But  when 
Buskin  is  showing  the  marvellous  ac- 
curacy of  Turner's  perceptions,  he 
seems  to  become  simply  scientific  or 
prosaic.  Turner's  merit  is  explained 
to  be  that  he  instinctively  grasped  the 
laws  of  mountain  structure  and  saw* 
what  later  geologists  tried  to  explain. 
It  is  only  by  a  kind  of  after-thought 
that  the  scenery  is  made  to  be  some- 
how edifying  and  symbolic.  There  is 
a  greater  difficulty  behind.  After  all, 
is  the  "love  of  nature"  so  clearly  a  re- 
ligious or  moral  sentiment?  In  a 
t^hapter  of  "Modem  Painters"  upon  the 
"Moral  of  Landscape,"  Buskin  tries, 
with  great  ingenuity,  to  show  that  the 
passion  is,  at  any  rate,  congenial  to  the 
highest  moral  feelings.  Yet  he  betrays 
some  doubt  With  Byron,  the  "love  of 
nature"— if  we  are  to  take  his  word 
for  it— was  a  corollary  of  his  misan- 
thropy. He  loved  the  deep  and  dark 
blue  ocean  precisely  because  it  has  a 
pleasant  way  of  sending  man  shivering 
and  howling  to  his  gods.  Is  not  that 
the  logical  view?  To  love  rock  and 
stream  precisely  for  their  wildness 
surely  means  that  you  dislike  the  gar- 
den and  the  field,  which  are  useful  to 
human  beings.  The  love  of  nature,  as 
interpreted  by  Bousseau  and  his  fol- 
lowers, meant  in  fact  a  condemnation 
of  civilized  man— not  misanthropy,  in- 
deed, but  a  conviction  of  the  thorough 
corruption  of  men  as  tliey  are— what- 
ever we  may  hope  for  men  as  they  are 
to  be. 

When,  in  the  "Modem  Painters," 
Buskin  tried  to  extend  his  theory  from 
the  beauty  of  inanimate  nature  to  the 
beauty  of  organized  beings,  he  felt 
this  difficulty.  Some  animals,  and 
many  men,  are  undoubtedly  ugly.  If 
they  are  symbolic  of  anything,  it  is  of 
something  the  very  opposite  of  divine— 
of  sensuality,  greed  and  cmelty.  In 
the  language  of  his  Evangelical  days. 
Buskin  regards  this  as  a  result  of  the 
"Adamite  fall."    As  the  love  of  nature 
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is  essentially  part  of  religion,  he  natu- 
rally comes  to  a  theory,  which  identifies 
the  "aesthetic"  with  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious instinct,  and  scandalized  many 
people  who  did  not  wish  their  loye  of 
art  to  be  trammelled  by  any  crotchets 
bf  morality.  The  change  from  the  Bus- 
kin of  the  "Modem  Painters"  to  the 
Ruskin  of  the  later  days  is,  of  course, 
marked  by  the  development  of  this  feel- 
ing. The  vileness  of  man,  instead  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  becomes  his 
chief  preoccupation.  In  the  early  vol- 
umes he  is  not  only  enthusiastic,  but 
seems  to  count  upon  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  readers.  He  is  exultantly  smitli^ 
the  Philistine  hip  and  thigh  with  a  cer- 
tain complacency;  and  the  good  time 
is  coming  in  which  Turner  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  will  be  duly  honored. 
The  fervid  rhetoric  is  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  one  who  is  leading  a  band  of 
followers  to  the  promised  land.  Some- 
thing gradually  changed,  not  his  char- 
acter, but  his  habitual  tone  of  feeling. 
In  his  natural  temper,  he  tells  us  he  has 
most  sympathy  with  Marmontel;'  in 
Oils  "enforced  and  accidental  temper," 
with  Swift  If  any  one  asks  how 
Swift  was  soured,  there  is  no  want  of 
sufficient  explanation.  We  cannot  say 
of  Ruskin  that  he  ever  became 
"soured;"  the  genial  and  generous  qual- 
ities which  suggest  the  comparison  to 
Marmontel  were  always  there;  but,  cer- 
tainly, his  "enforced  and  accidental 
temper"  became  only  too  like  Swift's. 
The  modern  Englishman  was,  for  him, 
painfully  like  the  Yahoo.  A  man  hard- 
ly becomes  a  pessimist  out  of  simple 
logic,  and  Ruskin  had  personal  sorrows 
and  sufferings,  and  an  exquisitely-sen- 
sitive and  affectionate  nature.  The 
intellectual  change  was,  perhaps,  rather 
effect  than  cause,  but  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  characteristic.  He  was  distracted 
from   the   "Modern   Painters"   by   the 


t  So  Mill  t«llt  nt  in  his  Antoblogrftphy  that  a  pas- 
sage in  Marmontel't  Memolra  gave  him  the  first 


keen  interest  In  architecture  which 
produced  the  "Stones  of  Venice"  and 
the  "Seven  Lamps."  The  study  gave 
prominence  to  a  new  point  of  view. 
In  his  early  work  he  might  pass  for  a 
believer  in  progress.  The  "love  of  na- 
ture" is  in  some  sense  a  product  of  the 
last  century  or  two,  and  the  modem 
painters  of  whom  he  wrote,  with 
Turner  at  their  head,  were,  he  thought, 
incomparably  sup^ior  to  Claude  or 
Salvator.  But,  in  architecture,  he  saw 
decay  instead  of  progress.  The  ancient 
buildings,  whose  glory  he  set  forth, 
were  being  recklessly  destroyed  or  "re- 
stored." and  the  art  of  building  itself 
was  a  thhig  of  the  past  Great  archi- 
tecture presupposes  continuous  tradi- 
tions and  a  certain  social  harmony.  The 
mediseval  cathedrals  were  the  product 
of  a  spontaneous  instinct,  in  which  each 
man  took  his  part  as  naturally  as  the 
bee  in  the  honeycomb,  and  thought  as 
little  of  his  separate  interests.  We  have 
lost  the  pow^  because  society  has  been 
disintegrated;  instead  of  a  common 
ideal,  we  have  a  dozen  conflicting  fash- 
ions, and  depend  upon  self-seeking 
architects,  and  greedy  contractors  and 
demoralized  workmen.  Whatever  may 
be  the  true  way  of  stating  the  relation 
between  art  and  morals,  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  good  art  and 
sound  social  conditions.  If  a  people  be- 
come selfish  and  brutalized,  no  national 
art,  at  least,  can  flourish.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  an  accurate  statement; 
but  I  cannot  doubt  that  Ruskin*s  vehe- 
ment assertions  were,  at  least,  approxi- 
mations to  a  most  important  truth.  He 
was  thus  in  face  of  a  dilemma.  Deli- 
cate and  refined  natures,  indeed,  might 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  Tennysonian 
"palace  of  art."  and  cultivate  ideals  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  prosaic 
ugliness  of  the  modern  world.  Rus- 
kin*s   sympathies   and   moral   feelings 

help  in  ronsing  him  from  his  yonthful  fit  of  melan- 
choly. 
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were  too  strong.  Even  in  his  early 
writings  he  objected  to  use  the  word 
^'aesthetic,*'  because  it  suggested  the 
effeminate  taste  which  "ministers  to 
morbid  sensibilities."  Like  WiUiam 
Morris,  on  the  same  grounds,  he  held 
that  art  as  a  social  product  could  only 
be  renewed  by  regenerating  society 
Itself.  That  was  a  tolerably  large  en- 
terprise, into  which  he  threw  himself 
with,  perhaps,  more  energy  than  reflec- 
tion; but  which  led,  at  least,  to  the  ut- 
terance of  some  very  pungent  and 
much-needed  truths. 

About  1860  he  began  his  warfare 
against  the  creed  of  the  modem  world, 
which,  for  him,  was  represented  by  the 
Political  Economists.  He  was  taken 
to  be  a  dangerous  heretic  Thackeray 
had  to  stop  "Unto  this  Last"  in  the 
Ck>mhill,  and  Fronde  to  decline  ^'Mu- 
nera  Pulveris"  for  Fraser.  The  strength 
of  the  popular  prejudice  surprises  later 
readers.  For  some  years  we  have  been 
flouting  the  old  Political  Economists 
with  a  scorn  as  unqualified  as  the  re- 
spect with  which  they  were  formerly 
greeted.  Ruskin,  indeed,  had  prece- 
dents enough  for  identifying  political 
economy  with  the  degrading  and  ma- 
terializing tendencies  of  modern  soci- 
ety. The  doctrine  had  been  denounced 
from  its  very  birth  by  Conservatives, 
Socialists,  and  Radicals  of  many  types 
as  heartily  as  Rusldn  could  wish. 
He  declared  himself  to  be  an  inter- 
preter of  Carlyle,  to  whom,  as  he  said, 
he  owed  more  than  to  any  one,  and 
who  had  spoken  the  whole  truth  about 
the  matter  in  "Past  and  Present."  No 
one  could  acknowledge  an  intellectual 
debt  more  loyally  and  heartily,  and 
Garlyle's  philosophy  in  general,  as  well 
as  his  special  denunciations  of  the 
"dismal  science,"  had  clearly  a  potent 
influence  upon  his  disciple.  The  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  too,  with  whom  Ruskin 
associated,  were  protesting  against  the 
old  orthodox  doctrine  in  the  same 
spirit— to  say  nothing  of  other  critics 


who  arose  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Economists  themselves.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  the  simple  fact  of  a  re- 
volt. Carlyle,  however,  to  the  ordinary 
Briton,  passed  for  an  eccentric  old 
Diogenes— a  railer  at  things  in  general, 
or  perhaps  a  humorist  whose  misan- 
thropy was  half  affectation.  The  Chris- 
tian Socialists  might  be  amiable  and 
excellent  crotchet-mongers,  whose  phil- 
anthropy wanted  common  sense.  And 
undoubtedly  there  was  a  vulgar  ver- 
sion of  Political  Economy,  which  used 
the  orthodox  phrases  ignorantiy  and 
blatantly  enough,  preached  an  absolute 
and  selfish  "individualism,"  and  discov- 
ered that  every  scheme  of  social  reform 
was  somehow  condenmed  by  inexorable 
scientific  law.  Ruskin,  therefore,  re- 
solved, he  tells  us,  to  come  to  dose 
quarters  with  pseudo-science;  and  to 
make  it  the  "central  work  of  his  life  to 
write  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  Po- 
litical Economy."  He  began  apparent- 
ly by  reading  Ricardo  and  Mill  and 
such  other  authorities  with  attention, 
though  with  a  strong  impression  that 
they  would  turn  out  to  be  humbugs. 
One  result  was  that  he  attributed  to 
some  of  his  opponents,  to  X  S.  Mill  in 
particular,  a  complicity  with  a  vulgar 
version  of  their  doctrines  which  they 
altogether  repudiated.  He  should  have 
recognized  that  Mill  could  speak  as  em- 
phatically as  himself  of  the  injustice 
of  the  actual  social  order,  and  sym- 
pathized quite  as  much  with  the  Social- 
ist aspiration.  There  was,  undoubted- 
ly, a  radical  antagonism  of  principle; 
but  Ruskin  was  too  passionately  eager 
to  distinguish  between  the  stupid  and 
selfish  opponents  and  men  whose  abil- 
ity and  genuine  zeal  he  ought  to  have 
appreciated. 

Ruskin's  assault  on  the  Political 
Economists  scandalized  the  public.  The 
craftsmen  still  believed  implicitiy  in 
their  Diana  of  the  Epbesians.  Car- 
lyle's  huge  growls  had  passed  over 
men's  heads  like  distant  thunder,  too 
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Tagme  to  be  effective.  Ruskin  meant 
to  be  the  lightning,  striking  distinct  and 
tangible  points.  He  had,  as  he  had 
showed  in  his  other  works,  a  singular 
power  of  putting  nasty  questions,  of 
hitting  weak  points,  exposing  loose 
and  wordy  phrases,  and  generally  mak- 
ing himself  disagreeable  to  self-com- 
placent phrase-mongers.  He  succeeded 
In  irritating  if  not  in  conyinclng.  For 
he  was  sure  the  respectable  world  shut 
its  ears  and  kept  him  out  of  correct 
periodicals.  Naturally,  he  has  now  the 
credit  which  comes  to  the  earlier 
mouthpieces  of  a  rising  sentiment  I 
cannot  belleye,  indeed,  that  those  "ar- 
rows of  the  chase*'— to  adopt  his  title 
for  his  occasional  letters— really  ad- 
yanced  economics.  He  could  make 
special  points,  but  not  construct  a  mere 
scientific  theory.  His  moral  sense  was 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  step  in.  He 
could  not  look  at  the  facts  quietly  be- 
fore fulminating  his  spiritual  censures. 
When,  for  example,  he  convinced  him- 
self that  usury  was  wicked,  he  Jumped 
—most  generously,  but  most  impatient- 
ly—to rash  and,  as  I  think,  absurd  con- 
clusions. To  tell  him  that  his  theory 
would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  structure 
of  modem  Industry  might  convince 
him  that  it  must  be  true,  for  modem 
industry  Is  one  mass  of  cormptlon.  To 
me,  I  confess,  his  doctrine  seems  to 
show  that  one's  conscience  may  be  a 
dangerous  guide  unless  It  condescends 
to  be  enlightened  by  patient  and  im- 
partial enquiry.  We  cannot  honor  too 
cordially  Buskin's  sensibility  to  social 
evils,  and  the  vehement  hatred  of  base- 
ness and  bmtallty  which  Inspired  his 
headlong  assault  But  one  result  of  his 
errors  was  that  they  gave  some  appar- 
ent excuse  to  the  Infinitely  commoner 
fault  of  cultivating  Indifference. 

Buskin's  righteous  Indignation  took, 
it  must  be  admitted,  some  very  queer 
forms.  "I  will  put  up  with  this  state 
of  things  not  an  hour  longer,"  he  says, 
in  the  first  letter  of  the  "Fors  Olavl- 


gera.*'  The  singular  series  which  fol- 
lowed must  always  be  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  literature.  No  man  of  genius, 
in  the  first  place,  ever  treated  his  pub- 
lic with  such  unceremonious  frankness. 
One  Is  often  Inclined  to  accept  his  own 
view  that  his  style  has  improved  by 
increased  directness  and  sacrifice  of 
rhetorical  ornament  (Hi  the  other 
hand,  the  incapacity  for  keeping  to 
any  line  of  thought  has  reached  its 
highest  point  The  twenty-fifth  letter 
begins,  dpropo8  to  nothing,  with  a  fa- 
mous receipt  for  a  "Yorkshire  Goose- 
pie,*'  a  Brobdingnaglan  pie,  which  en- 
gulfs also  a  turkey,  ducks,  woodcocks* 
a  hare  and  any  quantity  of  spices  and 
butter.  He  proceeds  at  once  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  British  penny,  diverges 
into  heraldry,  and  ends  by  an  account 
of  Edward  Ill's  fight  with  the  French 
at  Calais.  Amazed  correspondents,  he 
tells  us,  enquired  Into  the  meaning  of 
this  pie,  and  his  answer,  though  it  man- 
ages to  Introduce  an  assault  upon  Dar- 
winism, hardly  clears  the  point  One 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  discursive- 
ness and  eccentricity  were  Indicative 
of  a  morbid  irritability  of  brain  which 
was  to  cloud  his  Intellect  and  which  Is 
the  best  apology  for  certain  utterances 
which  offended  his  readers.  When  a 
correspondent  complained  of  his  speak- 
ing of  Mill  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as 
"geese,"  he  replied  that  he  said  so  sim- 
ply because  he  "knew  a  goose  wUen  he 
saw  one."  Other  phrases  show  a  rude- 
ness strange  in  one  who,  in  personal 
Intercourse,  was  the  most  courteous  of 
men.  When,  Indeed,  he  had  said  some- 
thing specially  sharp,  he  generally  pro- 
ceeded to  Insist  upon  the  extreme  care 
and  moderation  of  his  language. 
"Whatever  Is  set  down  for  you  in 
*Fors,' "  he  says,  "Is  assuredly  true.  In- 
evitable, tmstworthy  to  the  uttermost 
however  strange."  He  quaintly  ad- 
mits, in  a  note,  that  he  may  make  a 
mistake  or  two  upon  merely  "accessory 
points."      Such     extravagancies,     and 
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there  are  plenty  of  them,  shocked  the 
critic  of  well-regulated  mind.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  If  I  remember  rightly*  re- 
fers to  some  of  them  as  Instances  of 
British  crudity.  We  may  forgive  them 
If  we  take  them  as  due  to  a  physical 
cause.  No  doubt,  however,  he  had  a 
tendency  to  such  escapades;  he  took  a 
pleasure,  as  he  admits  somewhere,  in 
a  ''freakish"  exaggeration  of  his  nat- 
ural humor.  Carlyle  used  often  to 
qualify  his  extravagant  remarks  by  a 
huge  guffaw,  which  implied  that  he 
was  only  half  serious;  and  Buskin's 
sharp  sayings  were  entitled  to  the  same 
allowance.  He  Is  partly  soothing  him- 
self by  equivalents  for  a  good  "mouth- 
fllUng"  oath,  and  partly  amusing  him- 
self by  the  neatness  with  which  he 
can  hit  a  weak  point 

The  "Fors,"  however,  shows  feeling, 
deep  and  genuine  enough.  It  fully  ex- 
plains his  enforced  resemblance  to 
Swift  He  is  as  vehement  if  neither 
so  coarse  nor  so  pithy.  **I  perceive," 
he  says,  "that  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  of  thieves  and  murderers;  that 
everybody  round  me  Is  trying  to  rob 
everybody  else,  and  that  not  bravely 
and  strongly,  but  In  the  most  cowardly 
and  loathsome  way  of  lying  trade; 
that  'Englishman*  Is  now  merely  an- 
other word  for  blackleg  and  swindler; 
and  English  honor  and  courtesy 
changed  to  the  sneaking  and  the  smiles 
of  a  whipped  peddler,  an  Inarticulate 
Autolycus,  with  a  steam  hurdy-gurdy 
Instead  of  a  voice.  He  only  hopes  to 
'pluck  up  some  drowned  honor  by  the 
back*  out  of  this  festering  mass  of 
scum  of  the  earth  and  miserable  coagu- 
lation of  frog-spawn  soaked  In  ditch- 
water.'*  He  follows  an  equally  bitter 
passage  elsewhere  by  observing  that 
his  words  are  "temperate  and  accurate 
—except  In  short-coming  of  blame." 
A  few  great  teachers,  he  tells  us,  even 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  accept  too  easily 
the  comforting  belief  that  right  will 
speedily  become  might    That  Is  not  the 


ordinary  view  of  Carlyle,  who 
gloomy  enough  for  most  of  us.  Bus- 
kin, In  passages  like  the  above,  seems 
to  be  trying  to  surpass  his  master.  The 
attempt  led  him  often  enough  to  over- 
shoot the  marie.  It  Is  not  fair  to  say 
that  'we  are  worse  than  Eccelln  of 
Padua,  who  slew  2,000  Innocent  persons 
to  maintain  his  power,  whereaa  we 
lately  slew  In  cold  blood  500,000  per- 
sons by  slow  starvation— that  Is,  as  he 
explains,  did  not  prevent  a  famine  In 
Orissa.  The  cases  are  not  strictly  par- 
allel. In  spite  of  such  feats  of  logic, 
Buskin's  bitter  utterances  constantly 
made  you  wince.  His  attacks  on  mod- 
em society  might  be  caricatures,  but 
clearly  there  were  very  ugly  things 
to  caricature.  Whether  he  bewailed 
the  Invasion  of  country  solitudes 
by  railways  and  the  invasion  of 
suburban  villas,  or  the  mean  and 
narrow  life  of  the  dwellers  In 
villas,  or  went  further  and  produced 
hideous  stories  of  gross  brutality  In 
the  slums  of  London  or  Manchester, 
he  had  an  unpleasant  plausibility.  If 
you  tried  to  reply  that  such  things 
were  not  unprecedented,  you  felt  that 
the  line  of  defence  was  rather  mean, 
and  that  even  If  Buskin  was  over  an- 
gry, you  had  no  business  to  be  too  cooL 
When  I  read  "Fors"  I  used  always  to 
fancy  that  I  could  confute  him,  and 
yet  to  feel  uncomfortable  that  he  might 
be  essentially  In  the  right  The  evils 
which  had  stung  so  fine  a  nature  to 
such  wrath  must  at  least  be  grievous. 
How  much  Buskin  did  to  awaken 
];>eople  to  a  sense  of  social  diseases,  or 
how  far  his  diagnosis  was  correct.  Is 
another  question.  I  am  only  consider- 
ing the  literary  aspect  Buskin  Is  now 
often  compared  to  his  master,  and  al- 
though attempts  to  compare  great 
writers,  and  especially  to  place  them 
In  order  of  merit  are  generally  vexa- 
tious, the  relation  between  the  master 
and  his  disciple  may  suggest  certain 
points.    In  the  twenty-five  years  which 
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preceded  Buskin's  assault  upon  the 
Economists,  Garlyle  had  been,  one  may 
say,  the  leader  of  the  intellectual  op- 
position. He  denounced  the  preyailing 
tendencies,  one  outcome  of  which  was  in 
his  dialect  the  "pig  philosophy"  of  Utili- 
tarians and  Materialists.  His  disciples 
were  few,  and  even  those  who  shared 
his  antipathies  were  often  shocked  by 
his  rugged  idiosyncrasies  and  what 
seemed  to  be  his  deliberate  mannerisms. 
Yet,  considered  as  a  prophet,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Garlyle  had  a  far  more  po- 
tent influence  upon  the  more  thoughtful 
young  men  of  the  time  than  Ruskin 
ever  possessed.  He  might  be  grotesque 
and  extravagant,  but  his  influence  em- 
bodied a  more  vigorous  and  coherent 
philosophy.  He  had  the  uncompromis- 
ing thoroughness  of  the  Puritan,  and 
this  involved  a  quaint  contrast  Gar- 
lyle, as  a  descendant  of  John  Knox, 
approved  of  the  sentiment,  "May  the 
devil  fly  away  with  the  fine  arts."  He 
sympathized  with  Gromwells  view  of 
the  right  methoa  of  dealing  with  cathe- 
drals, and  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  smash  painted  windows  and 
deface  the  images  of  saints.  Ruskin, 
who  drew  his  early  religious  impres- 
sion from  an  enfeebled  version  of  Puri- 
tanism, was  alienated  from  it  precisely 
by  this  iconoclastic  tendency.  Though 
he  never  followed  Newman,  he  came  to 
admire  mediaeval  art  so  warmly  that 
he  has  some  difficulty  in  explaining 
why,  at  a  later  period,  he  did  not  be- 
come a  Gatholic.  There  was  a  point  of 
contact,  no  doubt,  in  the  hatred  of  the 
"pig  philosophy*'  (the  word  does  not 
represent  my  own  prejudices)  and  Rus- 
kin's  conviction  of  the  desirable  subor- 
dination of  art  to  morality.  Ruskin 
saw,  as  he  tells  us,  that  art  had  decayed 
iatholic  as  in  Protestant 
fell  back  upon  a  religious 
nough  except  as  express- 
to  scientific  materialism, 
m  is  curiously  modified 
of  engrafting  the  love  of 


the  beautiful    upon   Garlyle's   sterner 
philosophy. 

The  arrogance  of  Ruskin's  language 
was  partly  adopted  from  Garlyle,  and, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  awkward  conse- 
quences of  being  an  inspired  prophet 
It  is  implied  in  your  very  position  that 
your  opponents  are  without  an  essen- 
tial mental  faculty.  You  do  not  con- 
descend to  argue,  but  have  a  direct 
vision  of  truth  not  perceptible  to  the 
blind.  Garlyle's  famous  conversion 
left  him  facing  the  "Bveriasting  No" 
of  Atheism  in  a  humor  of  "indignation 
and  grim  fire-eyed  defiance."  But  be 
held  equally  that  we  must  disengage 
ourselves  from  the  old  creeds  and 
legends  which  were  once  the  embodi- 
ment of,  but  had  now  become  mere  ob- 
structions to  the  religious  spirit  We 
must  "dear  our  minds  from  cant"  and 
"cant"  included  a  great  deal  that  was 
dear  to  weaker  brethren.  Ruskin, 
without  positively  dissenting,  repre- 
sents a  different  sentiment  He  really 
loved  the  old  symbols  which,  to  Gar- 
lyle, appeared  to  be  outworn  rags  of 
"Houndsditch."  It  Is  characteristic 
that  while  professing  his  debt  to  Gar- 
lyle, he  associates  him  (of  all  people) 
with  Qeorge  Herbert  the  Anglican 
divine.  He  was  affected,  at  times,  not 
only  by  the  sweetness  of  sentiment 
of  Herbert's  poetry,  but  by  the  in- 
genuity in  finding  everywhere  symbols 
of  religious  truth.  The  method  be- 
comes characteristic;  as  external  nature 
is  a  divine  symbolism,  the  old  religious 
art  and  all  great  poetry  and  philos- 
ophy, Shakespeare  and  Dante  and 
Homer  and  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
are  a  kind  of  mystic  adumbra- 
tion of  esoteric  truths.  The  "Tem- 
pest" is  an  allegory;  the  labyrinths  of 
Grete  and  the  legend  of  the  Sirens  con- 
tain profound  wisdom.  Though  he  did 
not  read  German,  he  was  Impressed 
by  the  second  part  of  "Faust"  Just 
because  it  is  intolerably  allegorical, 
and  has,  it  appears,  a  bearing  upon  the 
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theory  of  usury.  Quaintly  enougrh,  he 
complains  that  the  greatest  men  hare 
found  it  necessary  to  wrap  up  their 
truths  in  enigmas  soluble  only  by  the 
wise;  and  declares  that  even  the  para- 
bles in  the  New  Testament  are  *'neces- 
«arily  misleading*'  to  the  profane. 
When  a  man  interprets  books  or,  as 
sometimes  happens,  history  by  his 
fancy  instead  of  his  understanding,  he 
becomes  simply  absurd  to  plain  com- 
mon sense,  unless  one  gives  him  credit 
for  not  being  quite  in  earnest  But 
if  considered  merely  as  products  of 
graceful  fancy,  investing  tender  feeling 
or  sharp  satire  with  the  charm  of  poeti- 
cal ingenuity,  his  discourses  sometimes 
make  admirable  literature.  The  very 
titles  of  his  books,  the  "Sesame  and 
Lilies"  and  "Love's  Meinie,"  and  so 
forth,  are  promises  that  his  moralizing 
shall  be  transfigured  into  the  most  po- 
etical forms.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
promise  is  always  kept;  the  fancies  be- 
come too  palpably  arbitrary,  and  ag- 
gravate the  strange  discursiveness.  But 
the  little  book  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  popular,  the  "Sesame  and  Lilies," 
deserved  its  success.  His  style,  I  think, 
was  at  its  best  He  can  still  be  as 
eloquent  as  of  old,  though  less  ornate; 
and  though  the  argument  wanders  a 
little,  he  manages  to  give  a  regular  and 
concentrated  expression  of  his  real  con- 
victions. The  last  section  in  that  vol- 
ume, "The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its 
Arts,^'  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  perfect 
of  his  essays.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little 
prejudiced  by  its  confession,  franker 
than  usual,  of  the  melancholy  convic- 
tion that  after  all,  life  is  a  mystery; 
and  no  solution  really  satisfactory.  It 
is  a  good  bit  of  pessimism,  especially 
if  you  omit  the  moral  at  the  end. 

To  most  admirers,  however,  this 
would  hardly  be  a  recommendation. 
Rather  they  were  drawn  to  Ruskin 
because,  In  spite  of  the  gloomy  views 
which  he  shared  with  Carlyle,  he  did 
not  give  the  same  impression  of  "grim 
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fire-eyed  despair."  Carlyle,  we  used 
to  say,  though  he  could  denounce  the 
world,  could  suggest  no  remedy.  Rus- 
kin, hardly  more  hopeful  in  fact  was 
yet  always  suggesting  a  possible  regen- 
eration. Wisdom  is  to  be  found,  though 
it  Is  strangely  hidden  away;  and  the 
Marmontel  side  of  him  comes  out  in 
his  pictures  of  a  conceivable  Utopia. 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  kind 
of  helpless  and  yet  enthusiastic  way 
in  which  he  compounds  the  scheme  of 
the  "St  George's  Company."  He  pro- 
tests that  he  only  undertakes  such  a 
task  against  his  will;  he  would  infinite- 
ly rather  plunge  into  his  favorite  stud- 
ies; he  is  forced  to  try  and  reform  the 
world,  because  the  sight  of  all  the 
wrongs  and  miseries  is  a  torment  to 
his  spirit  and  because  he  can  find  no 
one  else  to  share  his  views  or  take  up 
the  burthen.  He  showed  that  he  was 
In  earnest  by  lavish  generosity,  and 
managed,  at  least,  to  start  a  museum. 
He  seems  to  have  made  an  oversight 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  founders  of 
such  societies.  He  began,  as  they  all 
begin,  by  acquiring  a  piece  of  freehold 
land.  He  arranged,  which  also  seems 
to  be  a  piece  of  fascinating  amusement 
for  the  currency  which  his  followers 
were  to  use  when  they  were  estab- 
lished. The  difficulty  which  he  never 
really  contemplated  was  the  rather 
serious  one,  how  the  society  was  to  be 
kept  in  order.  His  tenants  are  to  adopt 
the  laws  of  "Florence  in  the  fourteenth 
century"— with  some  modifications. 
Above  all  things,  "they  are  to  renounce 
fdtogether  the  modern  heresies  about 
liberty.  Implicit  obedience  to  the 
"Master"  Is  to  be  a  first  prin- 
ciple. They  are  to  make  a  curious  pro- 
fession of  faith  embodying  this  promise, 
and  they  are  to  keep  their  vows.  They 
will  prosper,  he  says,  because  they  will 
all  be  strictly  honest  and  their  word, 
therefore,  implicitly  accepted  in  all 
transactions.  If  the  founder  of  a  new 
society  could  be  sure  that  all  his  fol- 
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lowers  would  be  perfectly  good  and  ab- 
solutely obedient,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  surmounted  the  great  initlar  diffi- 
culty. He  Is  more  likely,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  collect  a  mixed  crowd  of 
fanatics  and  humbugs,  ready  to  dispute 
his  authority  or  sponge  upon  his  beney- 
olence.  But  that  Is  the  criticism  of 
cold  common  sense,  ^which  would  be  in- 
appropriate. The  Utopia  served  to  set 
forth  Ruskln's  view  of  the  existing  so- 
cial evils  and  contrast  them  with  an 
ideal  of  a  purer  and  sweeter  life.  He 
contrasts  a  sketch  of  peasant  life  from 
Marmontel  with  the  gangs  of  rowdy 
laborers  who,  it  appears,  cultivate  Cali- 
fomian  fields  with  the  help  of  the  latest 
machinery;  or  takes  an  idyllic  story 
from  Gotthelf,  the  Swiss  novelist— un- 
known, I  must  confess,  to  me;  or  re- 
calls the  wholesome  Tyrolese  peasant 
(Whom  he  has  heard  singing  'iike  a 
robin"  in  the  still  uncorrupted,  moun- 
tain-guarded districts.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  men  of  nature  contrasted 
with  corruption  and  luxury.  He  seems, 
for  a  moment,  to  be  in  the  most  con- 
genial surroundings  at  Asslsi,  copying 
Giotto's  dream  of  the  marriage  of  St 
Francis  to  the  Lady  Poverty.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  does  not  quite  like  the 
look  of  St  Francis's  camel's-hair  coat 
and  doubts  whether  the  Saint's  vow 
of  poverty  was  the  right  thing.  Per- 
haps, however,  a  Ruskln  in  an  earlier 
period  might  have  really  founded  an 
order,  Instead  of  fondly  Imagining  one; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  have  illustrated 
once  more  the  tendency  of  impossible 
ideals  to  stimulate  a  reaction  to  cor- 
ruption. If  I  were  capable  of  compos- 
ing ''imaginary  conversations,"  I  should 
try  one  between  St  Francis  and  some 
sound  political  economist  Malthus,  for 
example,  and  contrast  the  idealist  who 
scorns  all  compromise,  and  proposes  to 
change  men  into  angels  off-hand,  and 
the  solid,  matter-of-fact  reasoner  who 
perceives— perhaps  too  clearly— that  we 
shall  not  develop  wings  Just  yet    Both 


classes,  I  take  it  are  useful,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  is  most  beloved. 
With  all  Buskin's  waywardness  and 
dogmatism,  and  hopeless  collisions  with 
common  sense  he  attracts  people  who 
lean  to  the  ideal  side— little  as  he  could 
himself  hope  to  fight  victoriously 
against  the  great  brutal  forces  of  the 
world.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  ma- 
chinery will  be  made  and  coal-mines 
worked,  and  even  that  men  will  take 
interest  tor  money  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  we  may  hope  that  steam 
engines  are  not  really  in  deadly  antag- 
onism to  all  vhrtue  and  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  life;  and  that  the  leaven  of 
Buskin's  teaching  may  further  the  de- 
sirable reconciliation. 

Such  problems  are  beyond  me.  The 
real  charm  of  Buskin  will,  perhaps,  be 
perceptible  to  the  future  reader  in  a 
region  less  disturbed  by  controversy. 
Buskin's  distaste  for  the  actual  world 
led  him  often  to  look  fondly  to  the  days 
of  his  infancy,  when  there  were  still 
honest  merchants  and  unpolluted  fields 
even  at  Dulwich,  and  some  people- 
especially  his  father  and  mother— who 
could  lead  simple  lives  of  reasonable 
happiness.  People,  I  observe,  have 
lately  acquired  a  habit  of  insisting 
upon  the  extraordinary  stupidity  and 
selfishness  of  the  last  generation.  They 
are  good  enough  sometimes  to  make 
allowances  for  poor  people  bom  before 
the  Reform  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  unfair  to  the  historian  to  apply  to 
a  rude  age  the  loftier  standards  of 
modern  life.  It  is  pleasant  for  the  el- 
derly to  be  reminded  that  some  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers  were  really 
worthy  people,  though  Buskin's  esti- 
mate cannot  be  taken  as  unbiassed.  To 
say  the  truth,  one  has  a  kind  of  sus- 
picion that  the  objects  of  his  reverence 
would  not  have  appeared  to  us  quite 
as  they  do  to  him.  That  does  not  pre- 
vent the  "Praeterita"  from  being  one 
of  the  most  charming  examples  of  the 
most  charming  kind  of  literature.     No 
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aatobiographer  surpasses  him  in  fresh-  of  mind  manages  to  work  oat  a  chan- 
ness  and  fulness  of  memory,  nor  in  the  nel  for  itself,  though  hedged  in  by  the 
power  of  giving  interest  to  the  appar-  prejudices  of  a  sufficiently  narrow- 
ently  commonplace.  There  is  an  even  oninded  class  and  an  almost  over- 
remarkable  absence  of  striking  ind-  strained  deference  to  his  elders  and  his 
.teit,  but  somehow  or  other  the  story  spiritual  guides.  But  it  is  enough  to 
faseintes,  and  in  the  last  resort,  no  say  here  that  the  book  should  be  ac- 
doubt  on  aoBwmt  of  the  unconscious  ceptable  even  to  those  to  whom  his  so- 
revelation  of  rlanrtrr  One  point  is  clal  and  artistic  dogmas  have  ceased  to 
the  way  in  which  a  siacQ^  originality  have  much  significance. 
SiM  National  Barlaw.  ^^'*^  Stephen. 


BALLADE  OF  AN  AlK^LEB. 

When  winds  are  breathing  faint  ptdiune, 

And  crimson  tints  the  eastern  skies. 
When  like  a  spectre  from  the  tomb       ' 

The  wan  moon  slowly  fades  and  dies. 

When  overhead  the  skylarks  rise. 
And  love-notes  from  the  willows  steal: 

This  is  the  melody  I  prize. 
The  music  of  the  ringing  reel. 

When  overhead  the  pine-trees  gloom, 

Where  fitfully  the  low  wind  sighs— 
The  woof  that  threads  the  river's  loom— 

While  o'er  its  face  the  swallow  flies, 

I  mark  the  noon's  half-sleepy  eyes, 
The  murmuring  river's  wash  I  feel. 

And  hear,  while  sink  the  deadly  flies, 
The  music  of  the  ringing  reel. 

When  from  afar  the  bittern's  boom 

Sweeps  weirdly,  and  the  landrail's  cries 
Ck>me  harshly,  when  the  cornflowers  bloom, 

Like  never-ceasing  threnodies,  ' 

When  o'er  the  darkened  river  flies 
•My  careful  cast;  to  cheer  my  zeal 

There  comes  a  note  of  sweet  surprise. 
The  music  of  the  ringing  reel. 

Envoy. 

Prince,  howe'er  gray  or  bright  the  skies 

At  mom  or  noon  or  night  may  steal 
Their  onward  way,  I  only  prize 

The  music  of  the  ringing  reel. 

W.  Ouihhertaon. 
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The  annual  drawing  for  the  conscrip- 
tion was  over  at  Palazzuole,  and  the 
forty  dark-browed  lads  on  whom  the 
lot  had  fallen  were  dispersing  by  com- 
panies to  their  homes  in  the  neighbor- 
ing moomtain  villages.  To  each  of 
these  young  dwellers  in  the  Apennines 
the  result  of  their  recent  dip  Into  the 
urn  of  Fate  signified  entrance  upon  a 
life  more  or  less  distasteful,  involving 
probable  expatriation  to  regions  where 
wasting  malarial  fevers  and  dark- 
akinned  foes  given  to  murdering  prison- 
ers and  wounded  in  cold  blood  were  be- 
lieved to  count  among  the  common- 
placee  of  the  Italian  soldier'e  existence. 
To  some  of  them  it  meant  even  more, 
suggesting  vividly  the  ruin  of  poor 
homes  sustained  hitherto  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands,  a  vision  of  paternal 
fields  abandoned  to  neglect,  of  mothers 
and  sisters  reduced  to  lAie  extremity  of 
penury  which  in  Italy  finds  even  the 
peasant's  coarse  bread  too  costly,  and 
Is  fain  to  keep  itself  alive  upon  chest- 
nuts. Yet  all  alike  assumed  an  air  of 
defiant  cheerfulness,  and  the  boy  whose 
departure  on  the  morrow  to  his  garri- 
son town  must  leave  a  crippled  father 
without  a  hand  to  prune  the  family 
vines,  or  a  troop  of  little  half-clad 
brothers  a  prey  to  semi-starvation, 
sang  and  shouted  as  loudly  as  the  rest 

Thus  Andrea  Baldi,  of  Caste!  San 
Martino,  was  ail  jests  and  smiles  so 
long  as  his  half-dozen  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune were  by,  but  no  sooner  had 
these  parted  company  from  him,  leav- 
ing him  to  make  his  way  along  the 
rough  mule  track  which  led  to  his  soli- 
tary home  while  they  pursued  their 
way  to  the  village,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on.  than  his  young  face  let  fall 
the  mask  of  gaiety.  He  looked  up  at 
the  confused  mass  of  white  houses  hud- 
dled against  the  brow  of  the  hiH  above 


him,  and  down  across  the  valley  below 
—a  typical  valley  of  the  Ai)ennlne8» 
with  a  swift  turbulent  river  babbling 
and  foaming  through  its  dark  green 
depths,  and  great  forest-clothed  spurs, 
their  purple  gloom  dashed  here  and 
there  with  a  white  fleck  of  waterfall, 
overshadowing  it  on  every  side,  them- 
selves overahadowed  by  frowning 
peaks  sttn  capped  with  snow  (for  the 
month  was  early  April  and  spring 
comes  late  to  the  Tuscan  Highlands); 
and  his  wandering  eyes,  coming  back 
to  rest  on  the  sunny  hillside  ledge  be- 
tween (the  two,  where  his  mother's 
plnk-walled  cottage  basked  among 
flowering  vines,  grew  dark  with  sor- 
rowful prevision.  Already  he  seemed 
to  see  the  neat  vineyard  overrun  with 
weeds  and  the  roof  of  the  homestead 
crumbling  into  decay.  Even  for  a 
grown  man  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
wring  a  living  out  of  this  strip  of  rocky 
soil.  And  his  next  brother,  Pietro— the 
widow's  best  aid  henceforward— was 
but  twelve  years  old! 

Andrea  said  some  bitter  things  about 
the  conscription,  under  his  breath,  as 
he  clambered  slowly  downwards  cow- 
ards the  little  pink  house.  He  was  in 
no  haste  to  reach  It  and  kill  his  moth- 
er's last  hope— the  hope  that  he  might 
have  drawn  a  "lucky  number." 

But  watch  was  being  kept  for  him. 
Before  his  hand  touched  the  door  it 
was  flomg  open  from  within,  and  a 
woman  stood  on  the  threshold— a 
woman  of  forty,  who  looked  siity, 
wrinkled  and  sharp-featured,  with  an 
agonized  question  in  her  sunken  dark 
eyes. 

"It  is  so,  my  son?" 

"f7id,  my  morfcher.  it  is  so.  Courage! 
It  was  to  be.  And  the  yeare  will  soon 
pass—" 

Antonia    Baldi    interrupted    wildly: 
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"'Oil,  you  talk,  you  talk!  It  Is  so  easy 
for  the  youug  to  talk— the  young  who 
go  away.  But  what  of  us  who  stay  be- 
hind—who are  old,  and  must  die  before 
they  come  back?  It  was  to  be?  Nay, 
aay  I— but  it  shall  not  be!  The  saints 
help  those  who  help  themselves. 
The  substitute  shall  be  brought  be- 
fore I  sleep.  I  have  the  money 
ready." 

Andrea  contemplated  his  mother  with 
A  troubled  expression.  Clearly  she  was 
beside  herself. 

^'Oara  mia  madre"  he  said  soothingly, 
""I  think  you  hardly  know  what  a  sub- 
stitute costs." 

Antonia  bn^e  into  an  hysterical 
laugh.  "Do  I  not?  Who  should  know 
l)etter  than  I,  seeing— but  I  will  show 
thee,  unbelieving  boy!" 

She  hurried  away  into  the  inner  room, 
coming  back,  after  a  moment,  with  a 
<*oarse  blue  knitted  stocking  in  her 
hand  and  a  glow  of  triumph  on  her 
worn  face. 

**I  do  not  know,  eh?    See  here!" 

With  trembling  fingers  she  dragged 
out  the  contents  of  the  stocking,  heap- 
ing them  on  the  battered  table  between 
lier  and  her  son.  Andrea  started  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  heap,  in  which  a  few 
-coins,  silver  and  bronze,  miogled  with 
notes  of  every  size  and  degree  of  greasl- 
ne6s:  notee  for  one  lirat  for  five  lire,  for 
twenty,  for  fifty. 

"But  how?"  he  stammered. 

It  appeared  that  Anton  ia  had  been 
•engaged  for  years  in  amassing  this 
hoard  against  the  present  evil  day.  She 
iiad  given  ^gnor  Piave  of  Palazzuole  a 
mortgage  on  the  vineyard— oh,  Andrea 
need  not  make  wry  faces;  he  could  pay 
that  off  in  a  few  years  by  hiring  him- 
self out  during  harvest  and  vintage!— 
she  had  sold  her  jewellery— "the  neck- 
lace and  earrings  were  good  weijrht  of 
gold,  thou  knowest;  besides,  they  had 
l>een  in  our  family  nigh  on  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  it  seems  that  the 
older  nowadays  the  better."    Then  she 


had  been  very  careful  with  the  house- 
hold expenses. 

"Which  means  that  you  have  starved 
yourself.  I  understand  now,  blind  dolt 
that  I  have  been!"  Andrea  cried,  gaz- 
ing at  that  emaciated  figure  before  him 
through  a  mist  of  tears  which  did  no 
dishonor  to  his  manhood. 

"What  matter,  carino,  so  long  as  I 
keep  thee?  Thou  wilt  go  to  Giambat- 
tista  Crestola  to-night" 

Andrea  hesitated.  To  ask  Giambat- 
tista  Crestola,  of  all  men  in  San  Mar- 
tino,  to  be  his  substitute.  No!  that  he 
could  not  do!  And  yet— since  Giambat- 
tista  alone  was  of  the  right  age?  His 
wavering  glance  travelled  from  the  lit- 
tle heap  on  the  table  to  his  mother's 
quivering  features  and  imploring  eyes; 
he  set  his  teeth  hard.  **^I*11  go,"  he  mut- 
tered, and  went  without  another  word. 

Antonia  awaited  his  return  with  per- 
fect confldenice.  When  he  came  back 
(secretly  half  relieved)  to  report  his 
mission  a  failure— Glambattista.  having 
lost  two  cousins  by  fever  in  Erythrea 
during  the  past  two  years,  was  not  to 
T>e  tempted  even  by  Andrea's  pile  of 
greasy  notee^-she  was  at  first  incredu- 
lous of  having  heard  him  aright  Then 
she  fell  into  a  passion  of  despair,  hurl- 
ing reproaches  at  his  head.  If  he  had 
put  the  matter  properly  before  Glam- 
battista, Glambattista  would  certainly 
have  consented.  Was  he  not  as  poor  as 
a  rat?  Did  not  the  whole  Crestola  fam- 
ily go  barefoot,  and  live  upon  chestnuts 
and  bilberries?  No,  the  thing  was  clear! 
Andrea  wished  to  leave  her  and  the 
children,  did  not  care  to  buy  his  ex- 
emption, therefore  he  had  deliberately 
discouraged  the  one  man  who  might  do 
so  from  t^King  his  place! 

Andrea  met  these  accusations  with 
outward  patience,  but  inwardly  his  soul 
rose  In  revolt.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
he  had  humiliated  himself  to  the  dust 
for  his  mother's  sake,  but  she  must  as- 
sail him  with  insulting  suspicions?  The 
moment  came  when  he  could  endure 
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her  frenzied  reproaches  no  longer,  and 
flung  out  of  the  house  and  down  the 
path  into  the  yalley,  muttering  that  this 
world  was  altogether  an  abode  of  dark- 
ness, and  he  the  most  miserable  man  in 
It 

However,  as  he  left  the  hill-track, 
rough  with  rolling  stones,  to  cross  the 
stretch  of  meadow-land  on  which  the 
goats  and  shaggy  black  cattle  of  San 
Martino  were  peacefully  grazing,  he 
caught  sight  of  Cateriua  Serchi  not  a 
hundred  yards  ahead;  and  suddenly  the 
world  became  a  place  of  light  again, 
and  his  own  prospects  not  quite  intoler- 
able after  all. 

He  made  ha^e  to  overtake  the  slim 
figure  in  crimson  petticoat  and  white 
bodice,  panting  out  ''Cateriua!"  as  he 
ran.  Gaterlna  did  not  pause,  nor  turn 
her  graceful  dark  head.  She  was  an  ex- 
tremely dignified  young  person,  who 
considered  that  her  own  position  and 
her  father's— was  not  she  the  acknowl- 
edged beauty  of  San  Martino,  and  he 
the  landlord  of  the  Spada  d'oro  and  the 
richest  man  in  the  village?— demanded 
from  her  a  certain  haughtiness  of  car- 
riage. When  Andrea  reached  her  side, 
the  tone  in  which  she  addressed  him 
would  have  befitted  an  affable  princess. 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  Andrea  Baldi?    Good 
evening.    Did  you  find  it  hot  on  the 
road  to-day?" 
-     "Yes— no— I  don't  remember.     Cater- 
ina,  I*m  drawn  for  the  army." 

Caterina  walked  on,  looking  straight 
in  front  of  her.  "That's  unfortunate— 
since  you  dislike  the  idea  of  serving  so 
much." 

The  blood  sprang  to  Andrea's  face. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  demanded 
huskily. 

"Well,  seeing  that  you  only  drew  the 
number  this  morning,  and  that  you've 
already  invited  another  man  to  go  in 
your  place—" 

"He  is  not  going,"  Andrea  interposed. 

Caterina  waved  her  band.  "So  I  have 
heard.    I  wonder  that  be  should  refuse; 


surely  to  be  a  soldier  is  better  than 
spending  all  one's  life  grubbing  among 
vine-roots!"  ("This  comes  of  that  ser- 
geant of  Bersaglieri  dancing  three 
times  with  her  at  the  festa  In  Sanf 
Elena,"  thought  poor  Andrea  to  him- 
self.) "Yes,  I  wonder  at  Giambattlsta; 
but  I  wonder  still  more  at  you,  Andrea 
Baldi  I  I  shouldn't  have  fancied' —in  a 
significant  tone— "that  you'd  care  to 
ask  a  favor  of  Giambattlsta  Cre^tola." 

Andrea's  color  deepened.  He  knew 
what  Caterina's  *  tone  meant  She  was 
thinking  of  that  unlucky  occasion 
when,  as  a  boy  of  foorteen,  he  had 
fought  Giambattlsta  Crestoia  on  her  be- 
half—and been  beaten.  CaAerina  had 
had  no  great  opinion  of  his  personal 
vak)r  ever  since,  he  believed.  It  was 
nothing  to  her  that  Giambattista  at 
that  time  had  been  taller  than  he  by 
half  a  head,  and  heavier  by  nearly  a 
stone;  girls  take  small  account  of  such 
trifiing  disadvantages.  Clenching  his 
hands,  Andrea  inquired: 

"Cannot  you  guess  why  I  brought 
myself  to  ask  it?" 

"No,"  with  a  pitiless  shrug  gt  her 
shoulders.  "Unless,  indeed,  you  are 
afraid  to  go." 

Upon  this  Andrea's  passion  burst 
bonds.  She  might  despise  bis  love  If 
she  pleased;  she  had  no  right  to  caU 
him  coward.  Would  she  have  him  break 
his  mother's  heart?  throw  back  into  his 
mother's  face  the  hard-earned  savings 
of  years?  He  was  as  brave  as  any 
Giambattlsta  of  them  all,  and  so  he 
would  show  her  and  show  the  world, 
once  he  was  In  Africa  with  a  rifle  in 
his  hand. 

"Do— do— "  Oaterina  made  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  lafugh,  and  broke  into  a 
flood  of  tears— "do  you  suppose  I  wish 
to  think  that  of  you?" 

If  Andrea  had  been  five-and-twenty 
he  would  doubtless  have  known  how 
to  take  advantage  of  this  surprising 
loss  of  self-control  on  Caterina's  part, 
but  he  was  only  nineteen,  a  simple  boy» 
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to  whom  tbe  village  innkeeper's  daugh- 
ter appeared  a  compound  of  queen  and 
angel.  So  he  contented  hlmeelf  with 
biasing  her  sleeye  furtively,  as  she 
leaned  sobbing  against  a  friendly  boul- 
der by  the  wayside,  wliispering  at  the 
same  time:  '*If  I  should  win  the  cross 
out  there,  Oaterlna,  could  you— would 
you— love  me  a  little?' 

This  ill-judged  hrumility  had  the  effect 
of  stanching  Caterina's  tears.  In  a 
twinkling  she  was  looking  round  upon 
Andrea  with  her  most  provoking  air. 

"How  can  I  tell  what  I  might  do  in 
such  an  extremely  improbable  case?  I 
do  not  think  you  stand  in  much  danger 
of  winning  crosses,  Andrea;  you  are  far 
too  prudent." 

A  cruel  speech;  and  next  day,  when 
Andrea  and  his  fellow  conscripts,  their 
wide  hats  gay  with  long  streamers  of 
ribbon  of  many  colors,  had  marched 
away  down  the  mountain-road,  it 
would  seem  that  Oaterina  repented  it; 
for,  on  Carlotta  Oasale,  the  baker's 
daughter,  remarking  innnocently,  "An- 
drea Baldi  is  one  who  does  not  take 
kind^  to  soldiering;  didst  notice  how 
glum  he  looked?'  Caterina  turned  upon 
her  fiercely:  "Well— and  if  he  did? 
Hasn't  he  Just  said  farewell  to  his 
mother,  heart-of-stone?  There's  no 
braver  lad  in  all  Tuscany  than  Andrea 
Baldi!  I  don't  care  who  the  other  may 
be.*"  With  this  defiant  sentence  Cater- 
ina walked  away,  and  presently  disap- 
peared into  the  little  dark  church  at  the 
top  of  the  market-place— "to  say  pray- 
ers for  Andrea's  safe  retukti,  I'll  be 
bound!"  Carkytta  Oasale  whispered— 
and  was  seen  no  more  that  day. 

But  of  this  significant  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  his  love  poor  Andrea  knew 
nothing.  And  it  was  a  sorely  wounded 
heart  he  carried  down  to  Palazzuole. 

For  a  while  the  120th  of  the  Line 
stayed  in  barracks  at  Verona,  and  An- 
tonla  Baldi  received  brief  ill-spelt  let- 
ters with  the  Veronese  postmark  regu- 


larly once  a  fortnight  Then  the  regi- 
ment sailed  for  Africa,  and  tne  ill-spelt 
letters  came  more  rarely— until,  one 
day,  they  ceased  altogether.  Andrea 
had  exchanged  into  another  regiment 
stationed  in  the  interior,  and  was  gone 
into  the  desert  *to  fight  the  blacks." 

Hard  upon  the  news  of  this  spirited 
proceeding  of  Andrea's  came  other 
news^news  of  a  disaster  before  which 
Italy  (even  remote  rural  Italy  of  the 
Apennlne  fastnesses)  bowed  her  face 
In  shame  and  hid  it  for  sorrow.  There 
had  been  a  great  battle  in  Africa  and 
"the  blacks"  had  won  it  And  there 
was  mourning  in  the  villages  round  Pa- 
lazzuole. 

Alone,  of  all  these  villages,  San  Mar- 
tino  held  its  head  erect  In  comparative 
cheerfulness,  for  three  of  Its  sons  were 
safe  in  a  regiment  that  had  not  been  en- 
gaged at  Adowa,  and  of  the  fourth  the 
Itttle  community  found  reason  to  be 
proud.  Was  not  the  name  of  Andrea 
BaWi,  of  the  165th— who,  when  the 
Abysslnians  were  pressing  hard  upon 
the  ill-fated  Italians,  first  rescued  his 
wounded  Adjutant  from  under  the  very 
spears  of  the  enemy  single-handed,  and 
then  rallied  half  a  dozen  panic-stricken 
privates  to  the  successful  defence  of 
the  regimenrtal  colors— written  In  every 
Journal  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  Cor- 
rlere  della  Sera  to  the  Gazzetta  di 
Napoll?  Were  not  his  brave  deeds  the 
nightly  theme  of  conversation  In  every 
mountain  Inn  for  twenty  miles  round? 
San  Martino,  with  a  hero  all  to  herself, 
found  it  Impossible  to  feel  altogether 
downcast.  Casale  the  baker— who  waB 
village  mayor  as  well— vowed  the  brave 
boy  should  have  a  right  royal  welcome 
home,  and  dropped  hints  of  a  trium- 
phal arch,  which  were  promptly  re- 
ported by  his  daughter  to  Caterina 
Serchl.  Caterina  affected  to  laugh  at 
the  notion,  but  the  satisfaction  It  af- 
forded her  was  none  the  less  apparent 

The  warm-hearted  Cnsale  had  plenty 
of  time  In  which  to  elaborate  his  plans, 
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for  the  etory  of  Adowa  was  fully  a 
year  old  before  Andrea  Baldi  saw  his 
native  Tillage  aipain.  And  when  he 
aMghted  at  the  Palazzuole  Station,  a 
thin,  bronzed  man  not  easily  to  be 
identified  with  the  smooth-cheeked  lad 
who  had  left  it  three  years  before,  R 
was  certainly  not  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
scions  hero.  His  bent  head  and  drag- 
ging step  as  he  toiled  np  the  steep  way 
to  San  Martino  arg^ued  a  mood  rather 
dejected  than  self -complacent. 

Gait  and  carriage  expressed  the 
young  man's  mind  truly.  He  had  won 
no  cross,  done  nothing  to  prove  his 
courage  before  the  world  and  Gaterina 
— Gaterina,  still,  after  a  thousand  new 
and  strange  experiences,  queen  of  his 
faithful  fancy.  All  the  greetings  he  re- 
ceived by  the  way  failed  to  lighten  the 
depression  of  his  spirits.  Yet  these 
were  many  and  cordial;  he  found  him- 
self wondering  stupidly  why  people 
should  seem  so  pleased  to  see  him  back. 

Still  wondering,  he  passed  under  th<5 
old  village  gateway  (having  had  no  tid- 
ings of  bis  mother  for  several  months, 
he  felt  afraid  to  go  straight  to  the  cot- 
tage), and  was  sorely  bewildered  by  the 
shout  which,  on  his  appearance,  broke 
from  llie  loungers  in  the  market-place. 
'KJpeat  heavens!  it  is— yes,  it  is  Andrea 
Baldi!  It  is  himself!  Glacomo,  Garlo, 
Giuseppe,  he  is  here!  Run,  boy.  and 
tell  the  mayor  Andrea  Baldi  has 
come." 

In  five  minutes  the  whole  village  was 
gathering  albout  the  returned  soldier, 
welcoming,  congratulating,  men  grasp- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  women  weeping 
for  sheer  excitement,  stout  Gasale  him- 
self hurrying  up  to  say,  "Ah,  you  were 
not  expected  so  soon!  We  had  made 
our  preparations  to  receive  you  to-mor- 
row." 

"Didn't  you  see  the  laurels  on  the 
gateway?"  a  chfld's  shrill  voice  de- 
manded. 

"As  it  is.  I  think"— the  mayor  turned 
in    perplexity    to    hks    audience— "we 


mlgbt  still  present  the  address— on  Sun- 
day, perhaps?" 

"Gertainly,  certainly!"  cried  tbe  vil- 
lage in  chorus. 

"We  are  all  proud  of  you,"  Gasale  ex- 
plained. 

Andrea  had  an  air  of  perplexity. 
"You  are  very  kind."  he  murmured.  "I 
don't  quite  understand,  but  I  daresay 
—presently—"  He  looked  round  him, 
manifestly  desirous  to  escape. 

"Like  a  good  son,  you  are  eager  to 
visit  your  mother,  I  perceive,"  Gasale 
said  benevolently.  "We  will  not  detain 
you  from  her.  You  will  find  her  well 
and  prosperous;  last  winter  was  a  hard 
one  for  a  lonely  woman,  but  trust  nal 
we  have  not  let  the  mother  of  our  hero 
want  for  anything." 

"No,  trust  us!"  Jacopo  Serehi  the  Inn- 
keeper echoed.  Then  he  added  with  a 
roguish  smile,  "You  will  find  my 
dajughter  at  the  cottage,  I  think." 

Gaterina  at  the  cottage— with  his 
mother?  And  Serchi's  «mile— what  did 
it  all  mean?  "I  must  be  going  mad,** 
thought  Andrea,  atumbling  down  the 
well-known  path.  , 

Then  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  all 
in  a  moment— he  never  knew  how  it 
haijpened— <)aterina  was  in  his  arms 
and  his  mother  clinging  to  his  shoulder. 
And  for  ten  minutes  he  lived  in  a 
golden  dream  of  happiness. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  holding  stiU 
a  hand  of  each  of  the  two  women  in 
his,  the  dream  vanished.  He  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  great  temptation  of  his 
life. 

It  was  on  Thursday  that  he  returned 
home.  Two  days  lay  between  him  and 
the  ^Sunday  which  was  to  witness  San 
Martino's  expression  of  pride  in  her 
hero.  Andrea  spent  them  chiefly  with 
Gaterina,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  find 
much  satisfaction  in  her  society.  So 
morose  and  moody  was  he  that  the  poor 
girl  feared  she  had  been  over-hasty  in 
taking  his  continued  devotion  for 
granted.    Surely  he  must  have  ceased 
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to  love  her— else  why  should  he  look  so 
unhappy?  Had  not  her  father  given 
his  consent  to  their  betrothal? 

Throughout  Saturday  gloom  in- 
creased upon  Andrea,  but  with  the 
dawn  of  Sunday  be  broke  suddenly  into 
gaiety.  During  the  night  he  convinced 
himself  of  over-scrupulousness.  Why 
not  leave  his  neighbors  undisturbed  in 
A  perfectly  harmless  error,  which  de- 
prived no  living  human  being  of  honor 
or  profit?  It  was  quite  certain  that,  un- 
less he  himself  interfered  to  correct  it, 
no  one  else  would  be  at  the  pains  to  do 

80. 

He  made  up  his  mind  not  to  interfere, 
and  marched  resolutely  off  to  church,  a 
bit  of  blossoming  grape-vine  in  the  but- 
tonhole of  his  new  Jacket.  From  her 
place  beside  her  mother  Gaterina 
marked  his  smiling  air  as  he  walked  up 
the  uneven  aisle,  and  grew  trensulously 
happy  again. 

The  service  over,  the  whKe-haired 
parroco-^  crimple  old  man,  of  peasant 
birth  like  the  people  to  whom  he  min- 
istered—turned  to  address  his  flock.  His 
mind,  like  theirs,  was  full  of  the  great 
event  of  the  week,  and  after  a  brlet  pre- 
amble he  began  to  speak  of  it  in  direct 
homely  fashion.  Out  of  the  terrors  of 
battle  and  the  countless  perils  of  the 
Dark  Continent  the  good  God  had  de- 
livered their  soldier,  to  bring  him  home 
again.  "Let  us  thank  Him  for  that  He 
has  restored  the  widow's  son  to  his 
mother.  Let  us  thank  Him,  too,  for  the 
deeds  this  young  man  has  done,  for 
doubtless  it  was  the  Christ  who  lent 
him  courage—** 

There  the  voice  of  the  old  man,  who 
carried  a  tender  heart  under  his  shabby 
fiurplice  and  bad  known  Andrea  Bnldl 
as  a  tottering  child,  failed  him  sud- 
denly. Before  he  could  again  speak 
Andrea  was  upon  his  feet,  crying,  *'No 
more!  For  the  love  of  God.  no  morel  I 
thought  I  could  have  carried  it  through, 
but  I  cannot  bear  this.** 

The  priesfs  wrinkled  hand  dropped 


from  his  eyes.  ''What  does  this  mean, 
Andrea  Bakli?**  he  asked  apprehen- 
sively. 

"It  means'*— Andrea's  face  was 
deadly  white,  and  his  bronzed  fingers 
clutched  the  worm-eaten  prayer-desk 
before  him  convulsively,  but  he  spoke 
loud  and  clearly— "that  I  have  deceived 
you.  Father,  you  and  all  here.  I  am  no 
hero,  as  you  think.  It  was  not  I  who 
rallied  those  men  at  Adowa,  it  was  not 
I  who  saved  Captain  Bentivoglio*s  life. 
I  have  done  nothing— nothing  that  any 
man  should  honor  me  for  doing.  I 
fought  with  the  rest,  and  when  they 
fled  in  the  great  panic,  I  fled  also—** 

But  here  Antonla  Baldi  rose  to  her 
feet  also  and  clutched  her  son*s  arm. 
"Andrea,  what  folly  Is  this?  Thou  art 
ill  or  mad,  my  son.  Do  not  listen  to  him, 
friends;  the  sun  has  touched  his  brain." 

"No,  my  mother,  not  so.  It  is— even 
as  I  have  said.'* 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  church. 
"Andrea  Baldi  —Andrea  Baldi— we  read 
it  in  the  newspai)ers— '* 

"You  read  the  name— yes.  But  in  the 
165th  there  were  two  called  Baldi  and 
Andrea— I  and  another.*' 

*'WereT  the  old  priest  repeated. 

"He  Is  dead,  that  other  Andrea— who 
did  the  deeds  you  read  of.  He  died  of 
fever  on  his  way  to  the  coast.**  A  pause. 
"Therefore,  he  being  dead—** 

"You  were  tempted;  we  understand." 
The  old  man's  voice  sounded  wonder- 
fully gentle.  "But— you  resisted  temp- 
tation." 

Andrea  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
"No.  This  very  morning  I  resolved  to 
keep  silence— always.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  have  spoken  now." 

"Because"— quickly— **God  would  not 
let  you  be  silent,  my  son.  Thus  we  may 
still  thank  Him  on  your  behalf." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  excited  in- 
habitants of  San  Martino  were  pouring 
out  from  the  church  into  the  sunny 
market-place.  Antonia  Baldi  remained 
behind  on  her  knees,  sobbing;  but  An- 
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drea  set  his  teeth  and  prepared  to  fal- 
low.   Best  face  the  whole  of  it  at  once; 
the  contemptuous  looks,  the  insulting 
cries,  Caterina's  averted  face- 
As  he  stepped  into  the  porch  he  came 
fuU  upon  Oaterina.    She  trembled,  see- 
ing him,  but  she  did  not  turn  her  face 
away. 
"Can  you  forgive  me,  Andrea?" 
"Forgive?"    The    young    man    drew 
back,  faltering  in  his  amazement. 
"For  what  I  said  three  years  ago— the 

Good  Words. 


day  before  you  went  away?  Ah,  to 
remember  it  fills  me  with  shame!  That 
evar  I  should  have  dared  to  dream  y<m 
could  be  afraid!" 

Andrea  passed  his  hand  unsteadily 
over  his  eyes.  "Then  you  don't— yon 
don't  tliink  me  altogether  a  coward?** 
he  stammered. 

"I  think  yoQ  are  the  bravest  man  in 
Italy,"  Caterina  answered,  smlUng 
through  her  tears. 

Constance  Smith. 


PERSIA. 


It  was,  I  think,  in  the  time  of  •  Ed- 
ward I,  that  our  first  formal  Intercourse 
with  Persia  commenced,  and  It  contin- 
ued, partly  commercial,  partly  diplo- 
matic, through  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  I,  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  when  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  Persia  became 
closer  and  more  intimate.  They  have 
since  fiuctuated,  now  more  cordial,  now 
less  so;  now  inspired  by  an  eager  inter- 
est, and  now  showing  a  most  lamenta- 
ble apathy;  but  nevertheless  friendly, 
often  cordial,  relations  with  Persia 
have  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  It 
is  especially  with  India  that  the  destin- 
ies of  Persia  must  remain  bound  up, 
as  closely,  or  nearly  as  closely,  as  those 
of  Afghanistan  on  her  one  border,  and 
Slam  on  the  other. 

My  object  Is  not  to  give  a  description 
more  or  less  picturesque  of  Persia  Itself, 
its  inhabitants.  Its  institutions,  or  its 
Government— but  to  remark  on  several 
of  those  questions  which  have  lately 
attracted  public  attention,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  which  have  been  unduly  ex- 
aggerated or  over-estimated. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  at  the  present 


moment  to  refer  to  political  matters 
when  there  Is  so  much  agitation  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  would  rather  at- 
tempt, so  far  as  I  may,  to  relieve  the 
tension  which  now  exists  with  regard 
to  the  relations  of  England,  Russia  and 
Persia,  and  avoid  saying  a  single  word 
which  might  inflame  i>assions  which 
have  already  been  too  carelessly  excit- 
ed. My  object  is  to  stimulate  an  inter- 
est In  Persia  among  the  financial  and 
mercantile  classes  in  England,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  take  a  more  active 
Interest  in  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  an  interest  that 
has  been  very  largely  shown  of  late 
years  by  Russia,  France,  Grermany  and 
Belgium.  England,  the  great  commer- 
cial country  of  the  world.  Is  hanging 
strangely  back,  and  this  is,  In  a  great 
measure,  due  to  a  want  of  co-operation 
amongst  Its  financial  and  mercantile 
classes.  It  Is  true  that  English  com- 
merce covers  so  large  an  area,  and  our 
Interests  are  so  numerous  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  that  there  is  a  certain 
plausibility  in  the  argument  that  we 
may  safely  neglect  one  particular  coun- 
try or  one  special  Interest  But  this  Is 
not  the  case,  and  when  hostile  tariffs 
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are  closing  door  after  door  to  English 
industry  in  every  quarter,  Englishmen, 
and  especially  English  merchants, 
should  second  and  encourage  their  €k>Y- 
emment  in  a  consistent  and  determined 
effort  to  keep  those  doors  open.  Poli- 
tics and  political  considerations  are,  of 
course,  inseparable  from  any  question 
in  the  East,  and  especially  is  it  so  with 
Persia. 

Since  I  proposed  to  write  this  paper, 
the  Russian  loan  to  Persia  has  caused 
much  perturbation  in  financial  circles, 
and  many  excited  articles  have  been 
written,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent,  with  the  design  of  per- 
suading the  public  that  it  constitutes 
an  event  of  the  first  magnitude;  that 
it  practically  places  the  whole  foreign 
policy  and  finances  of  Persia  for  all 
time  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  that 
it  is  a  great  and  permanent  blow  to 
English  interests  in  the  East  Although 
some  feeling  of  nervousness  and  sus- 
picion is  not  unnatural  when  we  look 
abroad  and  see  the  persistent  and  mal- 
lignant  way  in  which  we  are  attacked 
in  the  press  of  so  many  countries,  yet  it 
is  as  well  for  Englishmen,  who  have 
the  reputation  of  being  cool  and  level- 
headed, to  look  things  in  the  face  like 
men  of  the  world,  and  not  to  be  fright- 
ened by  shadows,  or  fancy  that  an  or- 
dinary financial  incident  of  no  great 
importance  is  a  national  misfortune. 

In  order  to  estimate  this  question 
fairly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
past  history  of  Persian  finance.  If  this 
loan  were  the  blow  that  it  has  been 
represented  to  English  interests,  then, 
indeed,  the  object  of  my  paper  would 
be  stultified,  for  it  would  be  idle  to 
stimulate  the  interests  of  English  finan- 
ciers in  the  development  of  Persia  if 
the  financial  control  of  the  country  had 
already  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
Government.  But  this  is  in  no  way 
the  case.  When  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  late  Shah,  whom  many  of  you  have 
seen  in  London,  last  came  to  England, 


Persia  was  in  the  enviable  position  of 
possessing  no  foreign  debt  whatever; 
but  the  Shah,  who  was  an  exceedingly 
able  man,  unfortunately  discovered  an 
amusement  which  is  as  fatal  to  a  Gov- 
ernment as  gambling  at  Monte  Carlo 
is  to  an  ordinary  individual;  this  was 
the  game  of  granting  concessions,  by 
which  you  are  able,  if  lucky,  to  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  money  with  no  exertion. 
The  consequence  of  this  discovery  was 
that  with  both  hands  he  distributed 
concessions  on  all  sides,  and  very  soon 
came  into  conflict  with  the  London 
money-market  One  of  his  adopted 
schemes,  Imown  as  the  Lottery  C<mces- 
aion,  was  especially  unfortunate,  and 
its  memory  is  still  odious  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  to-day.  Another  conces- 
sion,  that  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly,  the 
R6gie,  was  nearly  as  unfortunate,  be- 
cause falling  into  inexperienced  and 
rash  hands,  it  excited  such  a  fierce  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Persian  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  Persian  priestly 
class,  the  Mullahs,  that  the  Shah  was 
not  only  compelled  to  abandon  the  con- 
cession for  the  monopoly  of  tobacco 
purchase,  sale  and  manufacture  in 
Persia,  but  had  to  pay  large  compen- 
sation to  the  company  to  which  he  had 
granted  the  concession.  This  necessity 
for  the  first  time  brought  Persia  into 
the  loan  market,  and  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Persia,  which  is  the  principal  British 
institution  in  that  country,  and  of 
which  I  happen,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  be  a  Chairman,  issued  for  His 
Majesty  a  loan  which  satisfied  bis  lia- 
bilities, and  which  is  now  about  to  be 
paid  off  with  the  proceeds  of  the  new 
Russian  loan,  to  the  advantage  of  all 
those  who  originally  took  the  bonds. 
After  this  there  was  a  lull,  and  then 
the  Persian  Government  again  falling 
Into  difficulties,  applied  to  the  Bank  of 
Persia  to  supply  funds.  The  London 
financiers  were  quite  ready  to  advance 
the  money  on  the  security  of  the  Cus- 
toms of  the  Gulf  ports  collected  and 
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administered  by  the     Imperial    Bank, 
which  knade  an  advance  to  the  Persian 
Government  on   these   terms,    holding 
the  Customs  collectioos  of  Bushire  and 
Kirmansh&h.    The  negotiations  for  the 
issue  of  a  larger  loan  of  one  million  and 
a  quarter  sterling  on  the  security  of  the 
Southern  Customs  collected  by  Bank 
officials  were  completed,  but  were,  at 
the  last   moment,   broken   off   by   the 
present  Prime  Minister,  who  had  been 
In  exile  at  Kum,  and  who  was  recalled 
to  power.    For  reasons  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  here,   the  Prime 
Minister  opposed  the  continued  admin- 
istration of  the  Customs  by  officials  of 
the  Imperial  Bank,  and  offered  instead 
control  in  the  event  of  default  in  pay- 
ment of  the  instalments  of  the  loan. 
Although    I    personally   consider   that 
this  security  was  amply  sufficient  for 
the  Gulf  Customs,  the  English  money- 
market  would  not  grant  a  loan  on  these 
terms.    Russia  was  not  then  disposed 
to  assist  and  the  English  Foreign  Office 
was   unwilling  to    guarantee  a   loan. 
Long  negotiations  ensued,  and  attempts 
by   the  Persian  Government  to  raise 
money  in   France  and  Belgium.      At 
last  the  Russians  have  come  forward, 
and  practically  guaranteed  £2,400,000, 
thus  relieving  the  stress  of  the  Persian 
financial  position,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly great    His  Majesty  the  Shah  was 
anxious  to  visit  Europe,  and  to  see  the 
French  Exhibition.    His  health  is  not 
good,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
visit  baths  in  the  Caucasus  and  Europe. 
He  will  also  visit  St  Petersburg  and 
London.    Large  sums  are  now  due  to 
civil  officials  and  the  army  for  long  un- 
paid salaries,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  es- 
sential for  the  Persian  Government  to 
obtain    money   somewhere.      As   they 
could  obtain  it  nowhere  else,  they  had 
no  option  but  to  take  it  from  Russia, 
which  has  given  it  on  conditions  much 
the  same  as  the  London  money-market 
refused.    If  the  loan  did  not  come  to 


England  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  is 
to  blame  except  the  London  financiers 
themselves.      They  insisted  upon  con- 
XxQ^  and  they  would  not  give  anything 
unless  England  had  the  Customs  c<^- 
lection  in  its  hands.    Russia  has  taken 
it  without  control,  and  although  you 
may  say  that  the  difference  in  the  two 
positions  is  that  the  loan  is  virtually 
guaranteed    by   the    Russian   Govern- 
ment yet  no  guarantee  was  virtually 
necessary  either  by  England  or  Russia, 
as  the  revenues  on  which  the  loan  is 
secured  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  interest  which  would  be  paid  direct 
to  the  State  creditor,  the  balance  alone 
going  to  the  Persian  treasury.      The 
paying  off  of  all  foreign  loans,  wliich 
is  a  part  of  the  contract  is  a  clause 
which  was  equally  found  in  our  own 
loan  proposals.    This  was  an  Integral 
part  and  was  the  principal  Justification 
for  the  loan,  which  was  ostensibly  in- 
curred In  order  to  pay  off  a  6  per  cent 
loan,  by  one  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
The  only  clause  to  which  exception  can 
be  taken  is  that  which  forbids  the  Per- 
sian Government  to  borrow  elsewhere 
without  the  previous  c<Hisent  of   the 
Russian  Bank  in  Teheran  until  their 
advance  has  been  repaid.    I  may  state 
that  this   condition   is   apparently   an 
onerous  one,  but  Persia  is  now  entering 
the  ranks  of  civilized  nations.    As  its 
resources  and  revenues     increase,    as 
they  will  increase,  as  its  wants  become 
more  numerous,   and  as  the  Govern- 
ment discovers  that  if  it  is  to  prolong 
its  existence,  it  must  reform  its  admin- 
istration,  increase   the   productiveness 
of  the  country,  build  public  buildings, 
irrigation  works,  roads,  and  railways, 
so.  undoubtedly,  will  it  require  to  come 
into  the  European   money-market  for 
the  capital  reiiuired.    Then  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  condition  preventing  the 
Persian    Government    from    applying 
elsewhere  for  loans  is  one  which  is  ab- 
surd, and  which  will  be  Inoperative, 
and  cannot  be  enforced.    This  loan  will 
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not  last  very  long.  The  claims  now 
against  It  are  exceedingly  large,  and 
Persia  will  soon  be  again  in  want  of 
money.  If,  then,  Russia  prefers  to  lend 
her  more  money,  I  do  not  see  why  any 
one  should  object  to  it  If  Russia 
chooses,  when  her  own  vast  empire  is 
still  entirely  undeveloped,  to  waste  her 
money  by  putting  It  Into  Persian  roads 
and  railways,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
objection  can  be  taken.  But  it  will 
really  be  a  question  of  European  com- 
petition. In  England,  where  there  Is  an 
immense  superfluity  of  wealth,  and 
where  we  have  practically  financed 
half  the  bankrupt  States  as  well  as  the 
flourishing  States  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, there  Is  every  reason  for  English 
financiers  and  merchants  to  assist  a 
country  which  Is,  In  my  opinion,  de- 
veloping, which  will  give  a  fair  return 
for  their  Investments,  and  which  will, 
before  very  long,  take  a  more  promi- 
nent part  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  countries 
like  England,  Germany  and  France 
will  consent  to  Russia  obstructing  and 
preventing  the  industrial  development 
of  Persia,  and  neither  the  Shah  nor  his 
Prime  Minister  could  desire  such  a 
result 

One  question  that  might  be  asked— 
but  to  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
a  complete  reply— is:  Why  did  not  Her 
Majesty's  Government  guarantee  the 
loan  which  was  proposed  to  us,  and 
which  then  would  have  been  willingly 
taken  up  by  the  London  market?  It  Is 
at  present  not  my  Intention  to  criticize 
or  defend  Her  Majesty's  Foreign 
Office;  I  know  by  my  own  experience 
that  their  Interest  In  Persian  affairs  Is 
great  and  constant  and  I  have  often, 
on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of  Persia,  to 
express  my  sense  of  their  vigilance  on 
our  behalf.  I  do  not  think  they  want 
any  apology  from  me,  but  I  should  like 
to  suggest  two  considerations  which 
generally  govern  the  decisions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  In  such  matters. 


The  first  Is  this— that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  constitutional  one,  and 
that  every  foreign  loan  must  be  the 
subject  of  public  criticism,  and  sanc- 
tioned, or  at  any  rate  approved,  by 
/Parliament  The  position  is  altogether 
different  with  a  country  like  Russia* 
where  the  will  of  the  Tzar,  or  his  Min- 
isters, is  sufllclent  and  where  no  public 
opinion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
exists.  Foreign  loans,  as  is  well 
known,  are  not  popular  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances are  required  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  Justify  them.  There 
have.  Indeed,  been  cases  where  such 
loans  have  been  approved.  One  was  a 
sum  advanced  to  Morocco,  and  the 
Customs  were  there  assigned  as  secur- 
ity for  repayment  under  a  Commission- 
er, and  the  money  was  duly  paid. 
There  was  also  a  brilliant  exception, 
due  to  the  genius  and  courage  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  when  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  were  purchased.  There  was 
also  the  case  which,  perhaps,  the  Gov- 
ernment are  now  beginning  somewhat 
to  regret  of  the  China  Loan,  but  these 
are  exceptions,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Government  Is  against  guaranteeing 
loans  In  foreign  countries.  The  basis 
on  which  this  policy  rests  Is  undoubted- 
ly sound.  England  owes  Its  commercial 
supremacy  to  Free  Trade,  and  although 
there  are  politicians  of  standing  who 
may  question  this,  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  admit  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade  to  be  one  of  the  bases  of 
our  national  prosperity.  I  may  say 
money  Is  like  all  other  commodities. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
seem  to  think  that  money  Is  a  different 
commodity  from  sugar  or  salt,  but  It 
Is  nothing  of  the  sort  England  Is  now 
the  great  banker  and  the  great  clear- 
ing-house of  the  world,  simply  because 
this  is  the  country  In  which  there  is 
Free  Trade  In  money.  Directly  the 
Government  intervenes  by  loans  to 
foreign  countries,  or  by  guaranteeing 
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capital  Invested  In  foreign  countries, 
there  is  an  interference  with  Free 
Trade  in  money,  and  if  such  a  policy 
were  habitual  England  would  lose  the 
monetary  position  which  her  financial 
Independence  and  impartiality  have 
given  her.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
conceal  my  personal  opinion  that  Her 
MaJesty^s  Government  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, have  made  Persia  an  excep- 
tion to  their  general  policy  of  non-in- 
terference, and  have  guaranteed  Persia 
a  loan  secured  on  the  Oustoms  of  the 
Gulf  ports. 

If  this  had  been  done  several 
years  ago,  the  position  of  Bngland 
in  Persia  would  to-day  be  strongs, 
end  no  pecuniary  liability  worth  con- 
sideration would  have  attached  to  the 
British  Government 

That  is  all,  I  think,  I  need  say  at 
present  about  this  questicm  of  the  loan. 
I  do  not  ccmsider  it  a  triumph  for  Rus- 
sian diplomacy,  which  I  have  always . 
held  to  be  of  a  crude  and  simple  type, 
but  an  ordinary  financial  arrangement, 
the  conclusion  of  which  I  have  been 
expecting  for  several  months;  while 
the  influence  of  Russia  in  the  North  of 
Persia  is  so  undoubted  and  unques- 
tioned that  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
loan  will  affect  it  In  any  particular. 
The  gratitude  of  nations  for  money  lent 
to  them  is  short-lived,  especially  when 
the  loans  are  granted  on  terms  advanta- 
geous to  the  lender;  and  the  influence 
of  England  at  Teheran  will  only  be 
temporarily  diminished  by  the  interest- 
ed generosity  of  Russia.  I  do  not  de> 
sire  to  discuss,  on  this  occasion,  the 
kind  or  degree  of  influence  which  Is 
exercised  by  England  and  Russia  re- 
spectively in  Persia;  but  that  of  Eng- 
land is  great,  and  has  certainly  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  years,  rather 
than  diminished.  All  that  is  needed  in 
Persia  is  a  strong,  consistent  policy, 
determined  beforehand,  and  followed 
with  resolution,  when  we  should  find 
it  easy  to  come  to  friendly    arrange- 


ments with  Russfii  aad.    the    Persian 
Government 

But  although  the  position  of  Russia 
in  the  North  is  exceedingly  strong  from 
her  conterminous  frontier  and  her  rest- 
less activity,  I  do  not  think  that  be- 
yond keen  commercial  rivalry,  we  have 
anything  to  complain  of.  That  rivalry 
we  have  and  feel,  and  it  is  successful, 
allow  me  to  say,  very  much  because 
Russia  fully  understands  and  consist- 
ently carries  out  her  policy  of  further- 
ing in  every  way  her  trade  interests, 
which  in  England  are  neglected  both 
by  the  Government  and  commercial 
classes.  Very  little  is  done  in  England 
compared  with  what  is  done  by  Rus- 
sia in  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  carriage  road 
which  has  Just  been  completed  from 
Enzell,  with  its  seaport  Resht  to  Kas- 
vin,  on  the  Teheran  road,  the  company 
which  has  constructed  It  having  the 
right  to  continue  it  from  Kasvin  to 
Hamadan,  and  to  improve  the  existing 
road  from  Kasvin  to  Teheran.  The 
first  and  most  difficult  part  of  this 
scheme  has  been  completed,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  traffic  and  the  great 
convenience  of  travellers.  Russia  Is  to 
be  congratulated  on  such  a  work,  which 
primarily  benefits  her  own  trade,  but  Is 
of  advantage  to  all  the  travelling  and 
trading  world.  This  excellent  carriage 
road,  crossing  a  difficult  range  of  moun- 
tains, has  cost  about  £340,000,  of 
which  half  was  found  by  the  Russian 
Government  This  road  is  paying  a 
moderate  dividend,  and  will  pay  a  good 
dividend  from  the  tolls  which  are  now 
being  levied  upon  it.  There  is  much 
for  England  to  do  before  it  can  show 
any  expenditure  like  that  with  equal 
results.  The  great  want  of  Persia  at 
the  present  time  is  roads.  The  Impe- 
rial Bank  of  iPersIa  has  a  concession  for 
a  road  from  Teheran  to  Ahv&z,  on  the 
Kamn  River,  going  through  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  cultivated  parts 
of  Persia.    But  road-making  is  not  the 
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legitimate  work  of  a  bank,  and  it  was 
decided  to  suspend  work  further  than 
keeping  up  its  bridges  and  caravan- 
serais, and  so  far  as  it  is  in  working 
order  it  more  than  pays  .in  tolls  the 
expenditure  which  Is  made  up<Mi  it 
This  road  should  be  taken  up  by  an 
Bngliah  company  as  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  trade  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  would  now  like  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  railways  in  Persia. 
I  hardly  think  that  the  time  has  come 
when  railways  can,  on  a  large  scale, 
be  constructed  with  advantage.  It  is 
possible  that  some  might  pay,  but  the 
present  necessity  is  good  carriage-roads 
to  supplement,  and  in  some  directions 
supersede,  the  mule  tracks  which,  at 
present,  constitute  the  only  lines  of 
communication  in  the  greater  part  of 
Persia.  The  railway  lines  which  prom- 
ise well  I  would  put,  in  order  of  their 
commercial  importance,  as  follows: 

1.  Khanikin  to  Teheran  vid  Hama- 
dan. 

2.  Ahv&z  to  Shuster,  Burujird  and 
Hamadan. 

3.  Baku,  along  the  Caspian  to  Resht 
The  first,  wihich  would  Join  the  Asia 

Minor  Railway  at  Baghdad,  would 
catch  a  large  portion  of  international 
trade,  and  would  pass  through  a  rich 
and  well-populated  country.  The  sec- 
ond would  follow  a  great  part  of  the 
line  of  road  already  conceded  to  the 
Imperial  Bank,  and  would  attract  the 
British  sea-borne  trade  to  the  Karun 
port  of  Muhamarah,  which  would  at 
once  become  of  more  imp(Nrtance  than 
Bushire.  The  third  line,  from  Baku  to 
Resht,  would  chiefly  benefit  Russian 
trade,  owing  to  prohibitive  duties,  but 
It  would  probably  pay,  for  the  Caspian 
navigation  is  tedious  and  difficult  from 
the  shallowness  of  water  and  the  prev- 
alence of  strong  northerly  winds.  The 
natural  limit  of  Russian  railway  con- 
struction is  Northern  Persia,  for  their 
commercial  policy,  rightly  or  wrongly. 


being  founded  on  exclusiveness  and 
prohibitive  tariffs  against  other  na- 
tions, they  have  no  commercial  reason 
to  construct  a  line  which  would  touch 
a  seaport  or  any  frontier  except  their 
own.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be 
presumed  to  favor  -  the  lines  from 
Khanikin  to  Teheran,  or  that  from 
Ahv&z  to  Hamad&n.  In  the  same  way, 
the  idea,  which  some  Continental  pa- 
pers are  so  fond  of  circulating  for  in- 
terested motives,  of  a  Russian  railway 
through  Khorasan  and  Sistan  to  some 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  may  be  dis- 
missed as  chimerical.  I  am  referring 
to  commercial  and  not  to  political  con- 
siderations, and  it  is  obvious  that  such 
a  line  would  be  a  financial  failure, 
while  the  trade  which  would  benefit 
by  its  constructicm  would  be  English 
and  not  Russian. 

But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
Russia  desires  any  railways  in  Persia. 
The  late  Shah,  who  had  an  instinctive 
and  not  unreasonable  suspicion  of  rail- 
ways and  their  results,  agreed' to  grant 
a  ten  years*  prohibitory  concession 
against  railway  construction  in  favor 
of  Russia,  who  had  no  money  to  spend 
on  foreign  railways,  and  did  not  wish 
other  nations  to  do  so.  This  agreement 
expires  in  November  of  the  present 
year,  and  U  is  for  the  Governments 
of  countries  like  England  and  Ger- 
many, who  have  no  other  ambition 
than  the  peaceful  development  of  their 
commerce  with  Persia,  to  decide  upon 
an  acquiescence  in,  or  a  resistence  to, 
a  renewal  of  an  agreement  which 
would  seem  hardly  compatible  with  the 
equal  rights  of  commercial  nations  in 
Eastern  countries. 

Another  railway  regarding  which  I 
would  say  a  few  words  is  that  for 
which  the.  German  Government  has 
obtained  a  concession,  and  which  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Asia  Minor  line, 
and  which  is  now  to  be  continued  to 
Baghdad,  and  possibly  to  a  port  called 
Koweit,  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the 
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Persian  Gulf,  though  this  extension  is 
still  in  doubt  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
hesitate  to  cordially  welcome  the  advent 
of  Germany  into  Asia  MincM*  and  the 
East  I  can  see  for  England  nothing 
but  advantage  in  the  co-operation  of 
Germany,  which  cooperation,  I  believe, 
will  not  be  altogether  and  forever  de- 
layed. It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have 
a  third  great  power  competing  in  the 
East,  where  two,  forever  face  to  face, 
are  apt,  most  unfortunately,  to  develop 
a  dangerous  spirit  of  rivalry  and  hostil- 
ity. With  regard  to  Germany,  although 
at  the  present  moment  there  is,  no 
doubt  an  exceedingly  bitter  feeling 
against  England,  an  irritation  so  illogi- 
cal as  to  be  ridiculous,  yet  the  Emper- 
or of  Germany,  who  is  a  warm  friend 
of  this  country,  and  who  is  the  clev- 
erest man  in  his  dominions,  thoroughly 
understands  that  the  future  of  German 
interests  demands  a  sensible  under- 
standing with  England.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  before  very  long  his  people 
will  accept  his  view  as  reasonable,  and 
that  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the 
Asian  field  will  be  for  the  future  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries. 

The  only  other  question  regarding 
railways  which  requires  notice,  be- 
cause it  has  been  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  is  that  of  connecting  the  Indian 
railways  with  those  of  Russia  on  the 
North,  or  Germany  in  the  South.  I 
understand  that  an  able  and  accom- 
plished member  of  Parliament  Mr. 
Maclean,  has  advocated  such  a  con- 
nection at  a  lecture  at  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute, and  he  aslced  a  question  about 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other 
night  Whatever  petty  and  problemati- 
cal advantages  might  accrue  from  such 
a  union,  I  would,  nevertheless,  say  that 
the  proposal  is  too  ridiculous  for  dis- 
cussion. I  will  not  speak  of  strategic 
problems  or  of  possible  enemies  in  the 
Bast  which  are  outside  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,   and,    moreover,    I   believe 


that  India  will  be  able  to  take  very 
good  care  of  herself  should  she  ever 
be  attacJced;  but  I  would  say  that,  on 
commercial  grounds,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  imbecile  than  to  surren- 
der the  supremacy— the  absolute  su- 
premacy—that we  have  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea-carrying  trade  of  the 
world  by  making  railways  through  Af- 
ghanistan, Persia  and  Baluchistan  in 
order  to  favor  our  trade  rivals.  No; 
so  long  as  we  have  command  of  the 
sea,  commercially  as  well  as  in  a 
naval  sense,  let  us,  at  any  rate,  avoid 
the  imbecility  of  constructing  railways 
to  convey  the  trade  of  Protectionist 
rivals  into  our  Indian  Empire.  Be- 
sides this,  we  must  consider  and  re- 
spect the  susceptibilities  of  His  High- 
ness the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  our 
very  good  and  very  loyal  ally,  who 
most  strongly  objects,  aud  I  think  ob- 
jects on  excellent  grounds,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  into  his  dominions. 
Regarding  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  do  not 
desire  to  say  more  than  a  few  words, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  this  question 
must  be  left  in  the  strong  hands  of  the 
Government  Our  position  there  has 
been  founded  on  a  consistent  policy* 
on  sacrifices  and  expenditure  through 
a  great  number  of  years.  We  have  for 
long  been  supreme  In  the  Gulf.  We 
constitute  Its  police,  and  have  main- 
tained the  Pax  Britannica  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  trading  world;  we 
are  bound  by  engagements  and  treaties 
to  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Arab 
tribes  on  the  southern  coast  We  have 
held,  from  time  to  time,  many  of  the 
more  Important  points  on  the  Persian 
coast;  we  have  treaty  rights  or  occu- 
pation over  some  of  them  still;  and, 
with  the  remembrance  of  our  eonfilcts 
there  with  Dutch  and  Portuguese  and 
Arabs  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
century,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  assume  that  any  British  Gov- 
ernment will  allow  our  supremacy  In 
the  Gulf  to  be  shaken  or  diminished. 
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The  climate  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
itself  somewhat  of  a  protection  against 
European  occupation.  It  is  not  a  place 
to  which  we  would  willingly  send  any 
but  our  worst  enemies.  In  Milton*s  poem 
Satan  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in 
Heaven,  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  care 
to  exchange  thrones  with  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  for  example.  The  heat  in  that 
town  is  of  the  most  tremendous  de- 
scription, the  thermometer  rising  to 
189  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  we  have 
withdrawn  from  several  points  of  van- 
tage on  the  Persian  Gulf,  such  as  Ban- 
darabbas  and  Kishm,  not  because  we 
were  compelled  by  ^orce  majeure,  but 
that  even  our  native  soldiers  could  not 
endure  the  intolerable  climate.  So  that 
I  do  not  imagine  that  there  will  be 
any  very  large  rush  of  competitors  to 
take  our  place  on  this  undesirable 
coast 

I  would  express  my  conviction  that, 
although  the  future  of  Persia  cannot 
be  expected  to  equal  its  illustrious  past, 
because  climatic  change,  as  well  as  the 
devastating  effects  of  invasion  and 
tyranny,  have  altered  the  characteristics 
of  the  country  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
yet,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  honest 
administration,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  foreign  capital.  Judiciously  applied, 
Persia  will  recover  much  of  her  old 
prosperity.  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted and  connected  with  Persian 
affairs  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I 
can  see  a  strong  tide  of  improvement 
in  many  directions,  and  industries, 
which  were  falling  into  decay,  are 
steadily  Improving.  We  know  from 
reports  which  reach  us  from  every 
quarter  that  there  is  progress.  Silk 
cultivation,  which  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages  of  so  much  importance  in  Persia, 
and  which  had  fallen  into  insignifi- 
cance, has,  in  the  last  few  years,  in- 
creased largely.  A  Greek  firm  was  the 
first  to  start  a  factory;  French  houses 
at  Lyons  followed,  with  Armenians  and 
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local  firms,  and  in  the  marshy  province 
of  Gilan,  on  the  Caspian,  where  Resht 
is  situated,  the  silk  production  has 
doubled  within  the  last  two  years. 
Opium  cultivation  is  continually  in- 
creasing in  extent  and  value,  and  even 
the  Japanese  have  agents  in  Persia  to 
buy  a  particular  opium,  which  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  others-  by  their  new  sub- 
jects in  Formosa.  The  production  of 
wool  and  cotton  has  also  lately  doubled 
and  the  value  of  land  is  reported  to 
have  risen  40  to  50  per  cent  I  possess 
a  report  from  a  gentleman  whose  work 
deserves  acknowledgement-^Mr.  Naus. 
a  Belgian,  who  was  engaged  by  the 
Persian  Government  to  undertake  the 
reorganization  of  the  Customs  of  Per- 
sia. To  show  what  can  be  done  by 
honest  administration,  the  suppression 
of  bribery,  and  the  unification  of  rates, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Imperial 
Bank  when  it  collected  Customs  in 
1898,  he  has  succeeded  in  a  year  and  a 
half  in  doubling  the  Customs  revenue 
of  Persia,  or  certainly  next  year  It 
will  be  doubled.  This  week  some 
twelve  more  Belgian  employes  have  ar- 
rived in  Teheran,  and  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  collecting  posts. 
The  English  Government  has  not  only 
made  no  opposition  to  this  gen- 
tleman's, employment,  but  has  been 
exceedingly  pleased  to  see  the  quality 
of  his  work;  and  the  Bank  of  Persia 
has  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the  as- 
sistance which  he  has  rendered  to 
them. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to  my 
readers  that  the  idea  that  Russia  has 
obtained  any  great  or  preponderating 
advantage  by  this  loan  is  chimerical. 
A  loan  of  the  same  character  was  of- 
fered and  not  accepted  in  Liondon.  Its 
present  acceptance  by  Russia,  if  it  were 
directed  against  anybody  at  all,  was  a 
gentle  hint  to  the  Germans,  whose  Con- 
stantinople concession  of  the  railway 
to  Baghdad,  by  the  personal  infiuence 
of  the  German  Emperor,   has  caused 
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extreme  Irritation  at  St  PeterabursT. 
that  tbey  were  not  to  be  allowed  with- 
out dispute  to  give  themselves  airs  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  not  directed 
against  England,  in  my  opinion,  in  any 
way;  and  certainly,  for  some  years 
past,  our  relations  in  Persia  with  the 
Russian  Legation  have  been,  putting 
commercial  rivalry  aside,  of  an  entire- 
ly friendly  character.  But  England 
does  not  dread  or  resent  such  rivalry. 
What  I  want,  then,  to  press  upon  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  financiers  is  this.. 
You  lend  your  money  to  everybody  in 
the  world  who  applies  for  it  You  have 
financed  all  the  bankrupt  States  of 
Europe  and  of  South  America,  with 
English  money.  Try  Persia  as  a  field 
for  investment— not,  I  say,  for  wild-cat, 
bogus  schemes  or  concessions,  but  for 
sound,  honest  enterprises,  which  will 
benefit  the  Empire  of  the  S>hah,  and, 
at  the  same  time  bring  a  reasonable 
and  good  return  to  the  invest^nrs.  And 
if  you  would  ask  me  to  name  such 
possible  schemes,  or  those  certainly  or 
probably  successful,  I  would  at  once 
mention  one  or  two  to  you.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  irrigation  of  that 
vast  tract  of  land,  extending  some  160 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Karun  River.  The  opening  of  that 
river  to  navigation  to  the  whole  world 
was  obtained  by  England,  not  (or  her- 
self alone,  but  for  every  one  equally, 
and  very  little  has  yet  been  done,  ex- 
cept by  an  enterprising  firm,  Messrs. 
Lynch  and  Co.,  whose  name  deserves 
all  honor  in  Persia,  and  who  are  now 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  road 
through  the  mountainous  Bakhti&ri 
country  at  their  own  expense.  I  say 
this  great  tract  of  country  can,  with 
irrigation,  be  made  equal  to  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile.  The  late  Shah  favored  this 
scheme,  although  he  was  rather  ner- 
vous about  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  to  work  it;  but  he  was  anxious 
that  it  should  be  carried  out  and  he  saw 
the  immense  advantage  that  it  would 


be  for  his  kingdom.  This,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  for 
English  engine^v  to  accomplish.  The 
millions  that  would  be  received  by  the 
Persian  Gkyvemment  from  a  work  like 
this  would,  by  a  percentage  on  the  re- 
turns, bring  most  ample  profits  to  the 
English  investors.  The  English,  who 
have  turned  Egypt  again  into  the  rich 
province  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  who  have  saved  India  from 
famine  in  those  districts  where  it  was 
possible  to  save  her,  by  irrigation 
works,  can  surely  do  this  great  work 
for  Persia,  with  the  concurrence  <^  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  which,  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  with  such  important 
profits  assured  to  him,  certainly  would 
be  forthcoming.  |In  co-operation  with 
this  work  would,  of  course,  be  the  im- 
provements of  the  navigation  of  that 
great  river,  the  Karun,  which,  it  may 
be  remembered,  is  the  only  river  in 
Persia  whose  waters  fiow  into  the 
ocean,  every  other  river  in  the  North 
flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Karun  is  the  one  ocean  river  in  Persia, 
and  it  has  been  opened  to  the  commerce 
of  the  wM'ld  by  the  exertions  of  the 
British  Government  In  connection 
with  and  synchronously  with  the  irri- 
gation of  the  Karun  district  should  the 
construction  of  the  carriage  road  from 
Ahv&z  to  Teheran  be  undertaken.  This, 
indeed,  can  be  commenced  at  once.  The 
concession  is  granted,  while  the  re- 
turns from  the  Russian  road  in  the 
North,  and  from  the  completed  portion 
of  this  road  from  Teheran  to  Kum, 
prove  it  to  be  an  excellent  investment 

I  would  also  say  that  when  the  Ger- 
man railway  approaches  Baghdad,  I 
trust  that  English  capitalists  will  unite 
with  German  capitalists  to  make  the 
extension  from  Baghdad  to  Khanikin 
on  the  Persian  frontier,  and  continue 
the  line  from  KhanilLin  to  Teheran, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
commercially  sound,  carrying  the  great 
pilgrim  trafilc  of  Central  Asia  and  Per- 
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sia  to  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Kerbela 
in  Turkish  territory. 

Onr  policy  in  Persia  has  been, 
throoghout  the  whole  of  this  genera- 
tion, one  of  peace.  We  have  shown  no 
desire  to  annex  any  pOTtlon  of  the  Per- 
sian dominions;  we  have  no  territorial 
ambition.  Onr  only  desire  in  Persia  is 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  His  Biajes- 
ty  the  Shah,  and  to  work  in  accord  with 
him  for  the  advantage  and  regenera- 
tion of  his  country;  and  the  Persians 
know  this  very  well.  They  know  this 
as  well  as  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
knows  it  with  regard  to  his  country, 
and  although  their  fear  of  outside  pres- 
sure may  induce  them  sometimes  to  be 
swayed  by  other  influences,  yet  in  their 
hearts  they  know  that  the  best  friends 
of  both  Persia  and  Afghanistan  are  the 
English  people  and  the  English  €k>v- 
emment  We  are  now  in  a  somewhat 
anxious  position  so  far  as  the  outside 

XlM  BnpexUl  and  AiUtle  Qoartoilj  B«Ttow. 


world  is  concerned,  and  doubtless  our 
difficulties  and  reverses— because  we 
have  had  no  defeata— our  reverses  in 
South  Africa  have  had  a  disquieting 
effect,  not  only  in,  but  throughout,  the 
East.  That  time,  we  hope  and  trust, 
is  past,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  as  I 
have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  since 
war  was  declared,  that  the  result  of 
this  campaign  will  be  to  leave  us  far 
stronger,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
than  we  were  before;  and  that,  not  only 
in  Persia,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  power 
that  could,  at  so  short  a  notice,  place 
200,000  men  in  the  heart  of  South  Africa, 
with  its  difficult  communications  and 
its  long  sea-voyage,  could,  if  occasion 
required,  make  a  far  greater  effort, 
and  place  a  far  larger  number  of  men 
in  any  quarter  of  the  world  where  its- 
vital  interests  were  assailed. 


EUGENIE  DE  GUERIN. 


Bug^nie  de  6u6rin  was  desc^ided 
from  an  old  and  distinguicOied  family. 
De  Gu^rins  had  fought  in  the  Grusades; 
a  de  Gufirin  of  the  9th  century  was 
Oount  of  Auvergne,  and  they  ranked 
among  their  members  H  cardinal,  and, 
as  Eugenie  tells  with  pardonable  pride, 
that  Bishop  of  8enlis,  whose  name  is 
honorably  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  battle  of  Bovines,  and  they 
were  besides  alUed  by  marriage  with 
some  of  the  best  families  of  noble 
Prance.  But  if  sometimes  prosperous 
and  always  distinguished,  in  later  years 
they  had  too  often  but  little  of  which 
to  boast  but  that  they  were  lords  of 
themselves— "a  heritage  of  woe." 
"Poverty  and  misfortune  are  heredi- 
tary in  my  family,  and  the  majority  of 


my  relations  have  died  in  trouble/' 
wrote  Maurice  de  Gu6rin  in  1838;  and 
although  this  statement  may  owe  some- 
thing to  the  exaggeration  of  a  morbid 
soul,  Eugenie's  father  was  certainly 
richer  in  ancestors  than  in  the  more 
tangible  goods  of  this  world. 

Her  home^her  only  home,  and  one 
from  which  sftie  seldom  strayed— was 
the  chateau  of  le  Cayla,  among  the  gray 
flats  of  Languedoc.  "Why,"  she  asks 
wistfully,  "have  castles  always  been 
feared?"  "Un  de  ces  petits  dlsait  ^  sa 
grand'mdre,  qui  parlait  de  venlr  lei: 
'iflftino  ne  vas  pas  II*  ce  castel,  11  y  a 
une  prison  moire.' "  She  describes  the 
surrounding  country  as  a  great  empty 
desert:  her  life  as  one  of  "profond  et 
complet   isolement."     But   there    are 
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count rj  sounds  to  break  the  solitude; 
«ome  which  have  long  since  ceased 
seem  still  to  come  to  us  as  we  read — 
harvestmen  singing  at  their  work,  the 
measured  rhythm  of  the  flail,  little 
peasant  children  playing  as  near  the 
t)ld  house  as  they  may.  There  are 
woods,  too,  and  distant  blue  hills,  and 
great  stretches  of  com  land  for  which 
the  district  is  still  renowned,  seas  of 
gold  she  somewhere  calls  them;  and 
there  are  stretches  of  green  pasture 
land  with  their  snepherds,  their  sheep, 
their  soft  yellow-coated  cattle  with  mild 
eyes.  A  road,  too,  seems  to  run  near 
the  castle,  for  in  the  web  of  her  journal 
she  delights  to  weave  many  of  the  pass- 
ing sights— a  wedding,  a  funeral,  a 
countryman  with  his  cart,  whistling  as 
he  goes. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  terrace  with 
steps  leading  down  to  the  garden  and 
to  the  green  valley  through  which  a 
rivulet  is  flowing.  The  sound  of  that 
riv»ulet  is  always  in  our  ears  as  we  read 
the  Journal;  the  air  is  full  of  the  scent 
of  lilacs,  of  acacia  flowers,  of  birds' 
voices.  On  the  terrace  doves  are  coo- 
ing; in  the  summer  nightingales  are 
heard  from  the  near  wood,  swallows 
are  everywhere,  gra88h6pper8  are  sing- 
ing; and  even  in  winter  there  are  the 
rooks.  All  are  loved  by  Eugenie;  the 
arrival  of  the  wagtails,  of  the  swal- 
lows, is  an  event  to  the  recluse  in  the 
old  house. 

That  house  is  monastic  in  Its  aspect, 
and  although  M.  de  Gu^rln  makes  im- 
provements after  his  fancy,  takes  away 
the  Uanc  piffeonnier,  symbol  of  seign- 
eurie,  and  builds  great  salons  with 
modem  windows,  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  furniture  to  put  in  them  and 
very  few  guests  to  occupy  them.  "Our 
rooms  are  all  white,"  she  says;  'Hhere 
are  no  mirrors,  there  is  nothing  luxuri- 
ous. The  dining-room  has  a  sideboard 
and  chairs,  and  a  great  table,  and  two 
windows  wWch  look  out  to  the  wood  on 
the  north,  the  beechwood  where  quaint 


Pierril  seeks  for  truffles  with  his  'petit 
cochon.*  In  the  salon  there  is  a  sofa, 
a  round  table,  some  straw-bottomed 
chairs,  an  old  armchair  wKh  a  tapestry 
cover,  and  from  this  room  two  glass 
doors  open  on  to  the  terrace  where  the 
lilies  grow.  It  is  all  white,  ascetic  in 
its  plainness,  a  fit  environment  for  the 
white  soul  whose  cloister  it  is.  And 
the  life  lived  in  it  is  so  simple  too; 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  have  al- 
ways some  mysterious  afllnity. 


"I  must  note  in  passing,"  she  writer 
to  Maurice  one  April  evening  at  eig^t 
o'clock,  "an  excellent  supper  we  have 
been  having,  papa,  Mlml,  and  I,  at  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen  fire,  with  the  ser- 
vants' soup,  boiled  potatoes,  and  a  cake 
I  made  yesterday.  We  had  no  servants 
but  the  dogs.  Lion,  Wolf  and  Trtlby 
...  all  our  people  are  art  church,  at 
•the  instruction  for  confirmation  which 
is  given  every  evening.  This  repast  by 
the  fireside,  among  the  dogs  and  cats, 
vras  charming.  It  only  wanted  the  song 
of  the  cricket  and«  you  to  make  the 
charm  complete.  Is  this  enough  prattle 
for  to-day?" 

We  have  spoken  of  le  Oayla  as  a 
cloister,  but  as  we  have  seen,  Bug^nie 
was  not  its  only  inhabitant  Her 
mother  was  dead,  had  died  w4ien  Maur- 
ice was  seven  and  Eugteie  thirteen, 
but  M.  de  Gu6rin  stiU  lived  on  in  the 
old  house,  and  with  him  his  eldest  son, 
Rrembert,  another  daughter  Marie,  the 
Mimi  of  the  Journal,  and  Eugenie.  M. 
de  Gu^rin's  personality  is  a  singularly 
attractive  one;  sensitive,  affectionate. 
"YoiUt  pax>a,  qvd  vient  de  me  visiter 
dans  ma  chambre,  et  m'a  laiss6  en  s'en 
allant  deux  baisers  sur  le  front,"  she 
writes  one  day.  He  has  all  the  instiiictB 
of  the  old  nohlesse  from  whom  tie  is  de- 
scended; all  the  traditions  of  the  old 
r6pime  which  was  vanishing  or  had  van- 
ished, but  he  is  poor!  His  daughter, 
too,  inherits  some  of  his  fastidious 
spirit 
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"As  I  went  downstairs,"  she  records 
on  May  10,  1837,  "with  a  coal  scuttle, 
papa  said  he  did  not  like  to  see  me  do 
those  things;  t>ut  I  have  been  thinking 
of  Saint  Bonaventura.  who  was  wash- 
ing up  in  his  convent  when  they 
brought  him,  I  believe,  a  cardinal's  hat 
In  this  world  there  Is  nothing  low  but 
sin,  which  degrades  us  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  Thus  my  coal  scuttle  gave  me  a 
salutary  thought  which  will  make  me 
do  without  distaste  certain  distasteful 
things  such  as  blacking  my  hands  in 
the  kitchen." 

And  she  does  more  than  carry  coals 
and  superintend  the  cook.  "A  day 
spent  in  hanging  out  linen  to  dry  gives 
me  little  to  say."  she  tells  Maurice.  But 
even  in  such  an  occupation  she  finds 
beauty,  and  thoughts,  for  with  her 
thoughts  spring  up  everywhere.  **It  is, 
however,  pretty  to  stretch  the  white 
linen  on  the  grass,  or  to  see  it  floating 
on  the  line.  On  these  occasions  one  is, 
if  one  pleases,  the  Nausioaa  of  Honior, 
or  one  of  the  BiWe  princesses  who 
washed  the  tunics  of  their  brothers." 

In  such  things  as  theee  her  days 
passed.  A  Journey  now  and  then  to 
Alby  or  to  Toulouse,  two  short  visits 
to  Paris  and  to  the  Nivemaise,  that  al- 
most enchanted  forest  land  of  Prance, 
visits  few  and  far  between  from 
Maurice— for  travelling  costs  money— 
these  are  the  only  events  of  her  life. 
She  commenced  her  journal  in  1834;  in 
1839  Maurice  died,  but  she  wrote  on 
until  the  end  of  1841.  In  1848,  she,  too, 
was  in  her  grave. 

Thus  briefly  we  have  sketched  Bu- 
g^nie^s  surroundings  and  her  life  his- 
tory; her  Journal  will  reveal  herself  to 
us.  In  it  is  found  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate relations  of  a  soul  which  the 
world  possesses;  intimate  and  truthful 
because  sane  as  well  as  ingenuous.  As 
we  read  it  we  are  at  once  confronted 
by  that  strength  and  quietude,  that 
forcefulness  joined  to  the  most  subtle 


refinement  which,  to  whatever  source 
we  may  ascribe  it,  is  the  peculiar  heri- 
tage of  holy  souls.  The  deep  religious 
feeling,  the  (to  borrow  a  word)  theo- 
pathic  temperament  of  which  every 
line  speaks,  has  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  we  consider  this  life.  Such  a 
life  is  a  phenomenon  which  can  no 
more  be  passed  over  or  left  out  of  the 
calculations  of  those  who  think  than 
can  some  physical  fact  on  which  great 
issues  of  thought  depend  and  on  which 
judgment  must  be  passed.  Some  mea 
will  call  the  life  unnatural;  I  prefer  to 
call  it  supernatural,  for  only  by  so  con- 
sidering it  can  the  full  beauty  of  the 
thing  be  revealed  to  us.  In  such  a  life 
is  found  a  key  to  the  problem  of  the 
universe  which  no  physicist  can  supply; 
and  it  is  a  form  of  argument  which  will 
be  more  and  more  considered  and  taken 
into  account,  and  which  already,  to 
many  minds,  carries  more  conivction 
than  the  shifting  dicta  of  scientists  can 
do. 

Matthew  Arnold  indeed  seemed  sur- 
prised that  this  holy  and  beautiful  soul 
does  not  reach  the  ideal  at  which  she 
aims,  that  we  sometimes  miss  tlie 
sweetness  and  calm  of  a  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  or  a  Fen61on,  or  the  radiant 
ecstasy  of  a  St  Theresa.  But  the  jour- 
nal of  even  a  saint  would  not  be  free 
from  trace  of  lataO^v  <^j3oi-  Saints  in 
this  world  do  not 

wear  a  crown 
Within  wliose  circuit  is  Elysium 
And  all  that  i)oets  feign  of  bliss  and 
joy. 

And  a  saint  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  EugSnie  de  Gu6rln  was  not; 
she  was  only  that  by  no  means  con- 
temptible thing,  a  good  woman,  whose 
every  thought  on  things  which  are  seen 
ends  in  a  sigh  towards  the  things 
which  are  not  seen.  That  she  had  a 
drawing  towards  the  religious  life  is 
certain,  and  in  that  life  she  would  .to 
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doubt  iMve  reached  nearer  to  her  ideal. 
She  was  t^e  stuff  of  which  the  religrious 
are  made;  and  possibly  the  loss  of  one 
on  whom  she  looked  with  even  warmer 
affection  than  to  her  brother  Maurice, 
early  tumfed  her  thoughte  from  the 
world.  But  circumstances  were  ad- 
verse, fihe  never  left  le  Oayla,  and  her 
sturdy  common  sense  knew  that  ther^ 
is  an  economy  in  spiritual  things;  that 
a  Saint  Theresa  would  have  been  out 
of  place  except  in  her  convent.  And 
besides  the  common  sense  of  her  own 
keen  intelligence,  which  could  see  all 
round  a  subject  without  weariness  and 
without  bias,  Engtoie  had  been  nursed 
in  a  system  which,  however  we  may  re- 
gard it,  possesses  the  supreme  secret  of 
imparting  not  only  a  finish,  but  a  san- 
ity which  is  as  remarkable  to  the  souls 
with  whom  it  deals. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  journal, 
which,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of 
charm  in  the  book,  cannot  be  altogether 
overlooked— its  felicity  of  language,  in- 
dependent of  the  beautiful  thought 
which  the  language  clothes.  The  form 
which  Eugenie  de  Ou6rin's  work  took 
was  no  doubt  conducive  to  that  quiet 
style  of  writing  In  which  French 
authors  have  always  excelled  and 
which,  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
created,  a  style  full  of  fastidiousness 
and  a  "civil-«uited"  spirit,  but  yet  free 
from  the  least  hint  of  laborious  finish. 
She  is  never  "in  company*'  when  she 
writes;  is  always  at  her  ease— rcZw*  ftdU 
arcana  sodalihus  oUm  credehat  Uhria, 
And,  like  Comper,  she  is  one  of  a  band 
who  need  no  incident  to  make  their 
pages  brilliant  Like  Ck>wper,  nhe  has 
nothing  to  record;  nothing  but  la  plate 
et  le  heau  temps  of  an  uneventful  Ufe 
and  the  beatings  of  her  own  too  sensi- 
tive heart  Her  days  are  gray  as  a  No- 
vember twilight  but  she  can  make  us 
read  page  after  page  of  her  immortal 
journal  with  infinite  delight  because 
she    can    transform    and    transfigure 


things  commonplace  and  limited  into 
thing  of  grace  and  sublimity;  can  find 
in  them  some  thought  which  lifts  them 
out  of  the  dust  of  things  ordinary,  and 
can  clothe  both  the  thought  and  the  cir^ 
cumstance  which  gave  rise  to  It  in  the 
most  felicitous  words. 

We  have  likened  her  to  Cowper  be- 
cause both  occupy  somewhat  the  same 
path  in  literature;  both  have  the  gift 
of  making  dull  things  brilliant    Bat 
Eugenie  is  marvellously  superior.    She 
has  the  power  of  condensation,  while 
he  sometimes  draws  out  the  thread  of 
his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of 
his   argument;    and    in   those  concise 
gems    of   thought   in    which    she   ap- 
proaches Pascal,  he  is  altogether  defi- 
cient   With  some  men  reason  may  be 
in  the  minds,  not  in  words;  but  she  can 
shape  her  reason  into  convincing  words 
—clear,  energetic,  without  effort    Like 
Pater*s  Marius,  she  has  the  word«  the 
phrase,   which  conveys  to  others  the 
mood  or  the  thought  so   vividly  real 
within  herself;  with  him  she  has  the 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  thing 
w<hlch  she  is  about  to  express,  and  the 
words  follow  that  naturally.    And  here 
we  may  well  liken    her   to  Pascal,  ot 
whom  Dean  Church,  himself  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  gift  which  he  as- 
cribes   to    another,    has    said,  '*In  do 
writer  since  the  great  Greek  master- 
pieces has  the  'beauty,  bom'  of  shn- 
plicity  and  truthfulness  passed  so  'pro- 
fusely' into  style;  a  perpetual  witness 
to  all  who  hold  a  pen  against  the  dis- 
honesty of  conventional   and   affected 
words,  warning  them  of  the  first  duty 
of  that  exact  agreement  of  word   and 
meaning,  of  that  sincerity  of  the  writer 
with  himself  as  well  as  with  his  read- 
ers, 'ce  consentement  de    vous    avec 
vous-m^me,'  out  of  which  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  composition,    Pascal's    excel- 
lence grew." 

And,  with  all  her  mental  gifts,  there 
is  nothing  harsh,  unfemlnlne  about  her. 
She   loves   the  birds,  the   flowers,  let 
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petits,  to  speak  In  her  own  graceful 
tongue,  with  all  a  mother's  gentle 
heart. 

I 
"The  ehepiberd  tokl  me  this  morning/' 
Bhe  writes  one  March  day,  "that  the 
wagtails  had  arrived;  one  had  followed 
the  flock  all  day.  Thie  is  a  good  sign; 
we  shall  soomsee  the  flowers!  Theysay 
these  1)irds  bring  good  luck  to  the 
floclcs.  The  shepherds  reverence  them 
as  genii,  and  will  not  kill  one.  If  such 
a  misfortune  does  happen,  the  best 
aheep  of  the  flock  will  die.  I  wi«h  this 
naive  credulity  would  preserve  other 
little  birds  which  our  peasants  kill  so 
unmercifiUly,  and  have  given  me  so 
much  sorrow  before  now.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  the  nests  was  one  of  my  child- 
ish sorrows.  I  thought  of  the  mothers, 
of  the  little  ones,  and  it  desolated  me 
not  to  be  able  to  protect  them." 

Thus  she  loved  the  birds,  and  a  visit 
from  a  child  is  a  delight  to  her  in  that 
^im  old  castle  looking  out  on  the 
glooming  flats.  "I  love  children  as  I 
Jove  poor  old  people,"  she  writes  one 
day,  and  then  describes  one  who  comes 
to  see  her. 

» 

**He  wanfts  to  see  everything,  to  know 
everything  ...  he  made  me  take 
down  my  guitar  which  hung  on  the 
wall,  to  see  what  it  was;  he  put  his 
little  hand  on  the  strings  and  was  en- 
tihanted  to  hear  it  sound.  'What  is 
there  there  that  sings  like  that?'  he 
asked.  The  wind  which  whistled  k>ud 
at  the  window  astonished  him  too;  my 
room  was  to  him  an  enchanted  place, 
acmething  he  will  remember  long,  as  I 
should  if  I  had  seen  the  palace  of  Armi- 
dius.  ...  I  watched  him  with  in- 
finite pleasure,  delighted  in  my  turn 
with  the  charms  of  childhood.  What 
must  a  mother  feel  for  these  gracious 
creatures!" 

And  she  possesses  too  the  poet's  true 
recognition  of  beautj'  in  little  and  often 
unnoticed  things;  the  power  of  seizing 
<ra  the  exact  charm  of  some  trifle  which 
would  be  passed  over  unseen  by  those 


destitute  of  the  inward  eye  which  was 
to  her.  Indeed,  the  bliss  of  solitude.  We 
rise  from  her  book  with  the  feeling 
with  whicfh  we  rise  from  a  volume  of 
Wordsworth.  Our  eyes  are  opened  not 
only  to  see  what  they  were  too  apt  to 
miss  before,  birt  to  see  things  in  a  dif- 
ferent ttspect  A  primrose  by  the  riv- 
er's brim  is  something  more  than  a 
primrose ;  the  glory  and  the  gieam 
comes  to  it  or  comee  back  to  it 

Let  me  transcribe,  as  an  example  of 
her  Joy  in  little  things,  a  passage  which 
shows  what  visions  the  kitchen  fire— a 
prosaic  spot  to  most  minds— had  for 
her. 

When  the  rain  is  falling  gently  it  is 
pleasant  to  sit  at  the  side  of  the  fire  and 
take  the  tongs  and  make  the  sparks  fly  I 
This  has  been  my  amusement  for  a 
whole  hour;  I  love  it;  the  sparks  are  so 
beautiful,  they  are  the  flowers  of  the 
flreplace.  Truly  there  are  charming 
things  in  the  ashes,  and  when  I  am  not 
busy  I  amuse  myself  with  watching  the 
phantasmagoria  of  the  hearth.  There 
are  a  thousand  litde  figures  in  the  em- 
'bers  which  go  and  come,  change,  disap- 
pear, spring  up— sometimes  angels, 
sometimes  demons  with  their  horns, 
children,  old  people,  butterflies,  dogs, 
sparrows;  one  sees  them  all  under  the 
burning  log.  I  remember  a  flgure  with 
an  air  of  celestial  suffering,  which 
seemed  to  me  a  soul  in  purgatory.  I 
was  struck  with  it,  and  wished  to  have 
a  painter  at  my  side;  never  was  vision 
more  perfect.  Observe  the  burning 
logs  and  you  will  acknowledge  they  are 
beautiful  things,  and  that  unless  one  Is 
Wind  one  cannot  weary  before  a  flre. 
Listen,  above  all,  to  the  soft  murmurs 
which  come  sometimes  from  the  midst 
of  the  embers  like  a  singing  voice. 
Nothing  is  sweeter  or  more  pure;  one 
would  say  that  it  was  some  little  spirit 
of  the  flre  which  sings.  See,  mon  ami, 
my  evenings  and  their  happinesses; 
then  sleep,  which  is  not  the  least! 

The  Journal  lends  itself  to  quotation. 
The  thought  is  so  concentrated,  so  rap- 
idly    expressed,  the    beauties    are    so 
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many;  a  finished  passage  is  found  on 
every  page.  A  few  extracts,  tal^en.  al- 
most at  random,  will  be  the  best 
method  of  indicating  its  charm  and  re- 
vealing those  varying  moods,  common 
to  humanity,  but  seldom  chronicled 
with  such  concise  vividtty. 

14  March,  1834.— This  is  one  of  my 
beautiful  days,  one  of  those  days  wTilch 
commence  sweetly  and  finish  sweetly, 
lllie  a  cup  of  milk.  God  be  thanked  for 
this  day  passed  without  sadness!  They 
are  so  rare  in  life,  and  my  soul,  more 
than  any  other  perhaps.  Is  affected  by 
the  least  thing.  A  word,  a  remem- 
brance, the  sound  of  a  voice,  a  sad  face, 
a  nothiujg,  I  know  not  what,  often 
troubles  the  serenity  of  my  soul,  a  little 
sky  which  the  lightest  cloud  can  suUy. 

12  December.  1834.— Nothing  to  say, 
nothing  to  write,  no  thoughts:  the  cold 
cripples  even  the  soul.  It  seems  as  If 
In  wlBter  thoughts  did  not  circulate; 
they  freeze  in  the  brain  like  icicles. 
This  is  what  I  feel  often,  but  then 
•ome  pleasure  comes  to  me— a  letter, 
reading,  a  aentiment  which  restores 
me.  The  thaw  begins  and  the  waters 
flow. 

11  April,  1839.— On  my  pen  a  little 
creature  Is  walking,  not  bigger  than 
the  dot  of  an  i.  Who  knows  where 
she  goes?  on  what  she  lives,  or  if  she 
has  any  grief  of  heart?  Who  knows 
if  she  is  not  seeking  some  Paris  where 
she  has  a  brother?  She  gets  along 
very  fast.  I  stop  her  on.  her  road:  now 
she  is  on  the  page:  now  far  away.  I 
see  her  with  difficulty:  I  see  her  no 
more.  Bon  voyage,  little  thing.  God 
conduct  you  where  you  wish  to  go. 
Shall  we  see  each  other  again?  Did  I 
frighten  you?  No  doubt  I  was  great 
in  your  eyes;  but  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  I  was  passed  over  as  a  mere 
immensity.  My  little  creature  has  led 
me  far;  I  am  like  this  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  a  little  and  infinitely  little 
creature  that  He  loves. 

5  May,  1838.— I  want  to  chronicle  a 
beautiful  day,  calm,  sweet  and  fresh, 
a  true  spring  morning— everything 
sings  and  grows.  We  have  come  In 
from  a  walk,  papa,  I  and  my  dog.  .  .  . 
We  have  brought  in  white,  blue  and 
violet  flowers,   which   we  have  made 


into  a  charming  bouquet  I  have 
broken  off  two  to  send  to  .  .  .  they 
are  dames  de  onze  heures,  so  called  ap- 
parently because  they  open  at  that 
time,  as  do  other  flowers  at  other 
hours,  charming  clocks  of  the  country, 
clocks  of  flowers  which  mark  the 
beautiful  hours.  Who  knows  if  the 
birds  consult  them,  if  they  do  not 
regulate  by  the  flowers  their  restings, 
their  repasts,  their  meetings?  Why 
not? 

Writing  this  in  the  splendors  of  the 
sun,  under  a  sky  the  gayest  and  most 
blue,  the  most  spring-like,  in  Novem- 
ber. It  makes  me  think  of  those  in 
Paris,  that  iron  grey  which  you  see, 
which  displeases  you  and  makes  so 
much  evil  to  the  soul.  It  is  bad  for  a 
man  strong  as  you  are,  a  being  strong 
as  a  man,  to  be  overcome  by  a  little 
atmosphere!  The  weather  is  so  de« 
moralizing  you  say:  is  there  no  means 
of  escaping  the  Influences  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  of  at  least  turning  aside 
from  it?  Too  great  a  question  to  be 
treated  at  le  Cayla,  where,  to  preserve 
ourselves  from  the  weather,  we  think 
on  eternity,  like  the  poor  hermits.  I 
do  not  dare  to  tell  you  the  happy  in- 
fluence which  high  thoughts  of  faitb 
have  on  me.  Thrice  blessed  to  have 
this  benign  help,  but  often  a  little 
'atmosphere'  does  me  harm  too. 

Two  visits.  I  note  them  because 
they  are  rare  at  present  in  our  desert 
and  because  of  finding  a  man  ad- 
mirably ugly,  a  P^llsson,  a  remarkable 
face,  deformed— and  then  the  soul  ef- 
faced the  features!  At  first  sight  he 
shocked,  at  the  second  he  pleased,  at 
the  third  he  attracted.  Intelligence 
gives  a  charm  and  elevates  this  human 
face  of  flesih! 

29  May,  1835.— Never  was  storm  so 
long!  It  still  goes  on,  for  three  days 
thunder  and  rain.  The  trees  bend  un- 
der the  deluge,  and  it  is  sad  to  see 
them  with  this  languishing  air  instead 
of  with  the  triumph  of  May!  We  said 
that  this  evening  at  the  window  of  the 
salle  as  we  gazed  at  the  poplars  bend- 
ing their  heads  sadly  as  those  who  suf- 
fer under  adversity.  I  could  not  heljy 
feeling  for  them  a  littie;  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  a  soul  were  suffering. 

5  September,  1838.— Louise  said  to 
me  that  where  others  see  nothing  I 
find  so  much  to  say.    Ton  would  find 
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plenty  of  things  to  say  about  that,'  she 
said.  It  was  the  latch  of  the  door 
which  she  held  as  she  went  out.  As- 
suredly one  could  say  and  think  much 
about  that  morsel  of  iron  which  so 
many  hands  have  touched,  which  is 
lifted  with  so  many  different  emotions, 
with  BO  many  feelings,  by  so  many 
men,  for  so  many  days,  so  many 
years.  Oh,  the  history  of  a  latch 
would  be  long! 

24  September,  1838.— No  writing  or 
quiet  for  several  days:  the  world,  the 
world,  all  the  country  to  receive!  We 
were  twelve  at  table  to-day,  to-morrow 
we  aftiall  be  fifteen,  autumn  visits, 
ladies  and  sportsmen,  some  cur6s,  too, 
aa  if  to  bless  the  crowd:  the  life  of  a 
cattle  in  the  good  old  times.  It  would 
be  very  pleasant  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tracts  of  manage.  ...  Oh  if  It  were 
not  so  late,  what  could  I  not  say  ol 
these  two  days  of  mysterious  visiting, 
of  walks,  of  words  sown  in  the  wood, 
under  the  leaves  of  the  vine. 

But  the  shorter  passages  are  perhaps 
the  gems  of  the  journal.  They  recall 
sometimes  the  spirit  of  '^Guesses  at 
Truth,"  sometimes  they  rise  to  the 
heights  of  Pascal's  "Pens6es,"  and  are 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside  them. 
Here  are  a  few,  taken  at  random. 

Le  beau  n'est  pas  ce  qu'on  cherche, 
mais  ce  qu'on  rencontre. 

Un  grand  homme  ressemble  tant  aux 
autres  hommes! 

Les  teintes  de  Tftme  sont  change- 
antes  et  s'effacent  Tune  sous  Tautre, 
comme  celles  du  del. 

Qu'il  demeure,  cet  Inexorable  ennui, 
ce  fond  de  la  vie  humaine.  Supporter 
et  se  supporter,  c'eet  la  plus  sage  des 
choses. 

VoilA  le  mal  de  voir  et  de  vivre, 
c*est  de  laisser  toutes  les  plus  Jolies 
choses  derri^re. 

La  8ant6  est  comme  les  enfants,  on 
la  gate  par  trop  de  soins. 

Tonnerre,  orage,  temp^te  au  dehors, 
mais  calme  an  dedans,  ce  calme  d'une 
mer  morte,  qui  a  sa  souff ranee  aussi 
bien  que  Tagitation.  Le  repos  n'est 
bon  qu'en  Dieu,  ce  repos  des  ftmes 
saintes  qui,  avant  la  mort,  sont  sorties 
de  la  vie.  Heureux  d^gagement!  Je 
meoKi    d'envie    de    tout    ce    qui    est 


celeste:  c*est  qu'ici-bas  tout  est  vii  et 
porte  un  i>oids  de  terre! 

II  y  a  des  plaisirs  tristes,  comme 
celui  de  parler  des  morts,  de  voir  ceux 
qu'ils  ont  aimds. 

^EOk  allant  au  Paueadou,  J'al  voulu 
ne  voit  que  Tombre  de  la  f611cit6. 

Ce  sont  dee  riens,  mais  les  riens  du 
coeur  ont  leur  charme. 

En  allant  au  Pausadou,  J'ai  voulu 
prendre  une  fleur  tr6s  jolie.  Je  Tai 
laiss^e  pour  le  retour,  et  j'ai  pass^  par 
un  autre  chemin.  Adieu,  ma  fleur! 
Quand  J'y  revlendrais,  oH  serait-elleV 
Une  autre  fois  Je  ne  laisserai  mes 
fleurs  en  chemin.  Que  de  fois  ce- 
pendant  cela  n'arrive-Ml  pas  dans  la 
vie? 


The  great  blow  came  at  last;  Maurice 
died.  There  are  few  things  in  litera- 
ture more  profoundly  touching  than  the 
Journal,  still  continued,  but  now  ad- 
dressed "d  Maurice  au  del:*  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  something  morbid  in 
this,  but  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  so. 
There  is,  indeed,  abiding  grief  in  all  the 
after  pages,  but  they  are  yet  the  record 
of  a  soul  struggling  against  grief, 
struggling  to  find  the  old  Joy,  though  to 
her  the  earth  could  never  again  be 
green  or  the  sky  blue,  because  tout  est 
change  au  camr.  She  writes  much  of 
Maurice,  but  she  writes— or  tries  to 
write— of  the  sky,  the  clouds,  of  the 
wind  as  it  blows  over  a  field  of  wheat: 
"J'ai  pass6  une  deml-'heure  -X  contem- 
pier  cela  et  &  me  figurer  la  mer,  surface 
verte  et  bondlssante."  And  she  finds 
happiness  still. 

This  morning  I  visited  the  fields  for 
the  Rogation  at  sunrislng.  It  is 
beautiful  to  be  out  at  that  hour,  to  find 
oneself  at  the  awakening  of  the 
fiowers,  the  birds,  of  the  spring  morn- 
ing, and  then,  too,  prayer  Is  easy!  It 
goes  out  sweetiy  into  the  scented  air 
among  the  sights  of  the  gracious  and 
magnificent  works  of  God.  One  Is  so 
happy  to  see  spring  again.  God  wished 
to  con€Role  us  for  the  earthly  paradise, 
and  nothing  gives  me  such  an  Idea  of 
Eden  as  this  reviving  nature,  waving. 
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reBpleodent,  In  all  the  beautiful  fresh- 
ness of  May. 


There  is  nothing  morbid  here;  and  for 
the  grief  which  must  find  its  place  In  a 
Journal  which  is  the  outpouring  of  her 

Tampto  Bar. 


w<hole  heart,  it  is  but  the  human  cry  of 
a  human  soul  whicAi— who  knows?— 
finds  unconscious  relief  in  expression, 
though  the  hearts  of  those  who  cead 
may  well  ache  oTer  these  heartacties  of 
a  heart  long  since  at  rest. 


HUGH  LATIMER.* 


This  little  bools  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  a  biography  in  a 
"series**  should  be,  but  often  is  not. 
Hugh  Latimer  is  best  treated  Just  at 
this  length  and  Just  in  this  way.  A 
longer  life  of  him  necessitates  padding, 
which  certainly  is  the  fault  of  De- 
maus's,  in  many  respects,  adequate 
life.  The  truth  is  that  not  enough  de- 
tails have  come  down  for  any  one  to  be 
able  profitably  to  construct  a  long  ac- 
count of  what  he  did,  but  his  sermons  are 
the  reflection  of  what  he  thought  far 
more  than  are  the  sermons  of  most 
men  either  of  his  century  or  of  our 
own.  Consequently  his  latest  biog- 
raphers have  been  able,  by  careful 
collation  of  each  of  these  outspoken 
public  utterances  with  the  little  that  is 
known  of  his  circumstances  and  ac- 
tions at  the  moment  of  its  delivery,  to 
make  out  very  clearly  the  various 
stages  of  his  thought  in  its  slow  but 
undeviating  advance  towards  the 
Protestant  creed  for  which  he  finally 
suffered.  The  stages  and  causes  of  the 
development  which  his  dogmatic  opin- 
ions underwent,  without  any  change 
in  his  very  marked  character  and  fun- 
damental principles,  the  nature  and 
degree  of  his  influence  on  the  nation 
at  each  stage  of  his  career  are  not  only 
clearly  grasped,  but  well  set  out  In  this 
book,  whose  chief  merits  are  propor- 

*Hnffti  Latimer.  B7  R.  M.  Oarlyle  and  A.  J. 
Oarlfle,  Chaplain  and  Lecturer  of  UnlTeralty 
College,  Oxford.  ("Leaders  of  Religion"  Series.) 
Metbnen  and  Co. 


tion,  composition,  and  a  talent  for  ex- 
plaJning  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
to  readers  who  may  not  have  the  in- 
tricate history  of  the  English  Beforma- 
tion  at  their  fingers'  ends.  By  the  help 
of  copious  but  well-selected  quotations 
from  his  sermons— which,  on  accoont 
of  their  hard-hitting,  are  probably  tiie 
most  amusing  sermons  in  the  lan- 
guage—the reader  is  given  a  very  defin- 
ite and  vivid  impression  of  Latimer, 
as  a  moral,  soctol,  and  religious  re- 
former. For  that  was  what  he  was — 
not  a  theologian,  but  a  Hebrew 
pr<H>het,  living  in  an  age  and  country 
sadly  in  want  of  prophecy.  The  reason 
he  came  to  be  a  Protestant  was  not 
because  he  studied  the  Fathers,  but  be- 
cause he  found  by  experience  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood  encouraged  super- 
stitious rites  and  abuses  of  religion 
which  had  the  effect  of  deadening  mor- 
ality In  praodoe;  and  that  they  sought 
to  keep  the  people  In  ignorance  instead 
of  stirring  up  in  them  a  new  religious 
Mfe  which  could  be  based  only  on  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  reflection.  This 
bearing  of  the  religious  controversies 
of  the  day  on  his  own  longings  after 
righteousness  seems  to  have  been  first 
brought  home  to  him— not  during  his 
long  ref^dence  at  Oambridge,  where  he 
had  done  the  University  much  good  by 
perpetual  and  personal  denuncia- 
tions of  everything  and  every- 
body that  needed  reform— but  dur- 
durlng   his  parish    wortc  in  the   Wilt- 
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i9hire  village  of  West  Kingston.  Here 
he  stayed  from  1531-4,  as  a  man  al- 
ready nearing  fifty,  and  made  frequent 
Tisits  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Bris- 
tol, where  he  naturally  caused  the 
most  violent  dlseension.  It  was  chiefly 
at  this  time  he  came  to  see  what  relig- 
lOQ  actually  meant  to  the  common  peo- 
ple; and  still  more,  what  it  did  not,  but 
should,  mean. 

Then  came  his  great  opportunity. 
Oranmer,  anxious  to  get  at  least  an 
uncompromising  supporter  of  change 
placed  in  high  position  in  the  church, 
had  him  called  up  to  preach  before 
the  King  at  a  moment  when  Henry 
was  drifting  fast  in  the  Protestant  di- 
rection. His  outspoken  sermon,  not 
against  any  of  the  King's  enemies,  but 
against  some  of  the  King's  faults— 
for  he  always  made  a  point  of  attack- 
ing his  audience— won  for  him,  at  this 
critical  moment,  the  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester, for  Henry  "loved  a  man."  He 
used  this  high  post  and  the  favorable 
political  circumstances  of  the  moment 
to  effect  in  his  new  diocese  the  revolu- 
tions on  which  his  heart  had  been  set 
by  his  experience  of  parish  work. 
Images,  shrines  and  all  objects  of  su- 
perstitious reverence  were  sought  out 
and  destroyed,  and  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  clergy  were  seriously 
taken  in  hand  by  their  energetic 
bUfbop.  A  few  years  later  came  the 
reaction;  Henry  deserted  the  cause  of 
the  Reformers,  having  drawn  from  it 
as  much  money  as  he  wanted  and 
rather  more  unpopularity  than  he 
liked.  Latimer  was  forced  to  retire 
from  his  bishopric,  and  never  again 
held  high  office  in  the  Church.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  Edward  VI  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  victorious 
party,  but  it  was  as  a  preacher  and  not 
as  an  administrator  that  he  served  the 
cause  in  Its  premature  triumph.  He 
now  used  his  Influence  over  the  young 
King,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  all  the  members  of  the 


Council,  to  call  attention  to  the  crying 
social  evils  which  the  religious  strug- 
gles concealed  from  so  many  of 
the  combatants.  These  sermons  before 
Edw«rd  are  perhaps  even  more  inter- 
esting in  their  subject-matter  and  even 
more  characteristic  of  their  author, 
though  it  may  be  less  important  in 
their  effect,  than  any  which  he 
preached  on  controversial  theology.  A 
few  examples  will  serve:— 

But  let  the  preacher  preach,  till  his 
tongue  be  worn  to  the  stumps,  nothing 
Is  amended.  We  have  good  statutes 
made  for  the  Commonwealth  as  touch- 
ing Commoners  and  Inclosures,  many 
meetings  and  sessions;  but  in  the  end 
of  the  matter  there  cometh  nothing 
forth.  Well  this  is  one  thing  I  will  say 
unto  you,  for  whence  this  cometh  I 
know,  even  from  the  Devil.  I  know  his 
intent  In  it;  for  if  ye  bring  it  to  pass 
that  the  yeomanry  be  not  able  to  put 
their  sons  to  school  and  that  they  be 
not  able  to  marry  their  daughters,  ye 
pluck  salvation  from  the  people  and 
utterly  destroy  the  realm.  For  by  yeo- 
man's sons  the  faith  of  Christ  Is  and 
hath  been  maintained  chiefly. 

And  again?— 

It  would  pity  a  man's  heart  to  hear 
that,  that  I  hear  of  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge; what  it  is  in   Oxford  I  cannot 
tell;  there  be  few  do  etudy   divinity,  but 
so  many  as  of  necessity  must  furnish 
the    colleges,  for    their  livings   be   so 
small  and  victuals  so  dear.    It  is  not 
that,  I  wis,  that  will  keep  out  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.    Here 
I   will   make   a   supplication   that   ye 
would  bestow  so  much  to  the  finding  of 
scholars  of  good  wits,  of   poor    men's 
sons,  to  exercise  the  office    of    salva- 
tion, in    relieving  of    scholars,    as    ye 
were  wont    to   bestow    in    pilgrimage 
matters,  in  trentals,  in  masses, 
dons,  in  purgatory  matters.    Yo 
be  sure  if  you  bestow  your   go 
this  wise  ye  shall   bestow  it   \ 
support    and     uphold     God's 
wherein  ye  shall  please  God.    T: 
none  now  but  great  men's  sons 
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leges,  and  their  fathers  look  not  to 
hfl.ye  them  preachers,  so  every  way 
this  office  of  preachintg  is  pinched  at. 

And  agaiit  on  the  employment  of 
leisure:— 

Men  of  England  in  times  past  when 
they  would  exercise  themselves— for 
we  must  needs  have  some  recreation, 
our  bodies  cannot  endure  without  some 
exercise^they  were  wont  to  go  abroad 
In  the  fields  a-shooting,  but  now  it  is 
turned  into  glossing,  gulling,  and  whor- 
ing within  the  House.  The  art  of 
shooting  hath  been  in  times  past  much 
esteemed  in  this  realm;  it  is  a  gift  of 
God  that  He  hath  given  us  to  excel  all 
other  nations  withal;  it  is  a  goodly  art, 
a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and 
much  commended  in  Physic. 

I«astly,  on  the  preacher  and  his 
task:— 

Now  England  cannot  abide  this  gear; 
they  cannot  be  content  to  hear  God's 
minister  and  his  threatening  for  their 
sin,  though  the  sermon  be  never  so 
good,  though  it  be  never  so  true.  It  is 
a  naughty  fellow,  a  seditious  fellow;  he 
maketh  trouble  and  rebellion  In  the 
realm,  he  lacketh  discretion.  I  will 
now  ask  you  a  question:  I  pray  you. 
when  should  Jonas  have  preached 
against  the  covetousness  of  Nineveh,  if 
the  covetous  men  should  have  ap- 
pointed him  his  time?  I  know  that 
preachers  often   have  a    discretion    in 

Tb«  Speaker. 


their  preaching,  and  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  consideration  and  respect  to  the 
place  and  the  time  that  he  preacheth 
in.  But  sin  must  be  rebuked;  sin  must 
be  plainly  spoken  against.  Nineveh 
shall  rise  against  England  because  it 
will  not  believe  God  nor  hear  His 
preachers,  but  cry  daily  unto  them, 
nor  amend  their  lives,  and  especially 
their  covetousness. 

These  few  quotations  give  some  idea 
of  Latimer's  conception  of  the  func- 
tions  oT  a  clergyman  in  the  church  re- 
formed as  he  wished  to  reform  it.  To- 
day when  Wordsworth's  wail  for 
"altar,  sword,  and  pen"  Is  far  more 
true  than  when  he  wrote  it  a  hundred 
years  ago,  Latimer's  old-world  views 
of  a  parson's  business  may  seem 
strange.  It  would.  Indeed,  probably 
not  be  well  if  many  clergymen  tried  to 
adopt  his  methods,  for  such  straight 
speaking  can  only  come  from  a  man 
at  once  intellectually  and  morally 
above  his  brother  men.  Some,  too,  like 
the  late  Dr.  Martin»au,  may  no  less 
effectually  rebuke  sin  by  subtler  and 
more  psychological  but  no  less  exalted 
oratory.  If,  however,  there  Is  now  in 
England  even  one  man  endowed  with 
the  apparently  extinct  qualltlee  of  Lat- 
imer, It  win  be  well  for  him  to  trv 
whether  or  not  the  clank  of  machinery 
can  prevent  men  from  hearing  thunder 
when  ft  peals. 

Q,  M,  TreveHvan. 


RUSSIA,  GERMANY  AND  TURKEY. 


It  is  wonderful,  as  Carlyle  said,  how 
long  a  rotten  fabric  will  last  We  sup- 
pose that  Providence  permits  this  mys- 
tery for  large  ends  unpercelved  by  our 
finite  minds,  and  we  accept  the  fact. 
But  it  is  certainly  strange  that  Turkey, 
menaced  all  rotmd,  honeycombed  by  in- 
ternal rottenness  and  discontent,  plun- 


dered by  a  gang  of  marauding  rulers, 
and  treated  as  no  longer  a  really  sover- 
eign Power,  should  yet  continue  to  en- 
dure,—a  great  barbarism  in  the  very 
midst  of  civilization,  and  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Since  the  battle  of  Lepanto  Turkey  has 
declined,  she  has  seen  slice  after  slice 
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of  her  territory  annexed  by  her  great 
Northern  foe;  within  half  a  century  she 
has  lo&t  half  of  her  population  and 
most  of  her  European  dominions,  and 
to-day  her  most  vital  material  inter- 
ests are  threatened  by  two  great  Eu- 
ropean Powers.  A  writer  in  Tuesday's 
Standard  'has  described  her  bankrupt 
Treasury,  and  the  poverty-striclien 
families  of  her  unpaid  soldiers  and 
officials.  Yet  Turkey  continues,  and  it 
may  be  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  mutual  Jealousies  of  European 
Powers,  she  ifeill  continue  to  endure 
as  a  tolerated  State  for  some  years  to 
come,  especially  when  we  remember 
her  theocratic  character,  which  binds 
her  people  together  in  a  bond  s^trongtr 
than  that  of  mere  politics,  and  her 
brave  and  powerful  army.  We  cannot 
tell,  but  one  thing  we  do  know,  and 
that  is  that  the  Turkish  Power  will  end 
as  it  begun,  in  a  torrent  of  blood  and  an 
avalanche  of  rudn.  The  Ottoman  horde 
will  be  consistent  throughout  its  his- 
tory, and  will,  in  vulgar  language,  "die 
game." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  substan- 
tial power  is  assuredly  threatened  now 
in  a  most  formidable  way  by  Germany 
and  Russia,  both  of  which  Powers  are 
playing  a  wary  and  in  some  respects 
dangerous  game  in  the  Asiatic  domin- 
ions of  the  Sultan,— dangerous  certainly 
for  Turkey,  possibly  for  one  another. 
The  visitor  to  Constantinople  si  ace  the 
Greco-Turkish  War  has  found  the  city 
almost  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
He  has  seen  the  troops  officered  by  Ger- 
mans, the  hotels  crowded  with  German 
traders  and  seekers  after  Gosemment 
concessions,  and  he  has  heard  English 
and  French  laments  that  the  enterpris- 
ing Teuton  was  carrying  everything  be- 
fore him.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  all-pervading  German  influence 
wao  related  as  effect  to  cause  to  the  un- 
dlflguised  support  which  the  German 
■mperor,  supported,  it  Is  to  be  feared, 
by  the  mass  of   the   German  people. 


gave  to  the  Sultan  not  only  in  the  war 
with  Greece  but  in  the  case  of  the 
crimes  against  the  Armenians.  Both 
series  of  facts  are  also  related  to  the 
policy  of  colonial  extension  in  Asia 
Minor  which  is  one  of  the  numerous 
idtes  m^es  of  the  Kaiser,  and  perhaps 
his  most  important  and  persistent  The 
rationale  of  the  project  is  of  course  evi- 
dent. It  Is  the  question  of  the  necessity 
of  German  territorial  expansion  conse- 
quent on  ttie  enormous  increase  of  Ger- 
man population.  Is  the  surplus  pop- 
ulation to  remain  German  in  speech, 
feeling,  and  social  structure,  or  is 
it  to  be  absorbed  in  the  great  organiain 
of  the  United  States?  Bismarck 
tried,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  discour- 
age expatration  while  yet  forbidding 
any  Colonial  policy.  But  facte  were  too 
strong  for  him,  and  the  tendency  to  an 
increase  of  population  has  been  far 
more  evident  since  his  day.  The 
Kaiser,  therefore,  seeing  this  popula- 
tion question  looming  up  as  a  very  seri- 
ous problem,  looked  about  him,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  derelict 
yet  Inherently  fruitful  and  important 
regions  in  Asiatic  Turkey  were  eminent- 
ly fitted  for  German  colonization.  Once 
these  regions  were  the  very  centre  of 
civilization;  may  they  perhaps  become 
so  again?  Many  German  colonists  have 
already  produced  veritable  oases  in  the 
deserts  of  Syria  in  the  shape  of  charm- 
ing German  villages,  which  call  forth 
the  praise  of  every  traveller.  The  im- 
mense extension  of  these  settlements 
under  an  organized  system,  which  in 
time  might  grow  Into  a  German  Colo- 
nial Empire  with  access  to  the  Black 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  holding  a 
position  midway  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  appealed  naturally  to  the  nimble 
mind  of  the  Emperor.  Two  things  were 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  policy, 
—a  good  understanding  wtth  Turkey, 
and  a  series  of  railway  cpneesaions 
which  would  connect  German  settle- 
ments under  the  patronage  of  the  Ger- 
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man  Government  and  through  the  aid 
of  German  capltaL  The  policy  has  not 
been  without  its  dubious  features;  but 
it  has  been  well  conceived,  and  has 
been  carried  out  with  much  success. 

But  Russia  had  marked  the  decaying 
Turkish  Empire  for  her  own,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  see  her  claims  set  aside 
by  her  Jealous  Teutonic  neighbor.  An 
indecisive  policy  during  the  Armenian 
and  Greek  crises  had  reduced  Russian 
influence,  which  up  to  some  five  or  six 
years  ago  had  been  all-powerful  at  the 
Porte;  so  that,  while  Germany  ap- 
peared as  an  avowed  friend,  Russia  re- 
sumed her  (^d  character  of  an  enemy  of 
Turkey.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
Russia  as  the  supposed  historic  heir  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  to  accept  any 
inferior  position  in  Oonstantlnople 
diplomacy,  so  we  see  Russian  claims  re- 
vived, not  in  an  extreme  form,  but  in 
the  shape  of  a  series  of  demands  par- 
allel to  those  of  Germany  for  railway 
concessions.  But  while  In  the  case  of 
Germany  these  railway  projects  are 
genuine  commercial  enterprises,  in  the 
case  of  Russia  they  are  rather  political. 
The  Russian  Unes  will  probably  be  of 
value  to  the  Russian  Empire  as  a  great 
political  organism,— the  leading  motive 
of  the  whole  Russian  railway  system 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  The  «>«nnan 
lines,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  of  dis- 
tinct commercial  value  in  addition  to 
their  use  as  a  symbol  of  the  projected 
extension  of  German  dominion.  In 
either  case  railway  concessions  are  in- 
tended as  a  peaceful  and  gradual 
means  of  transferring  the  ownership 
of  Asia  Minor  from  Turkey  to  Germany 
and  Russia.  The  Sick  Man  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  inheritance  piecemeal  and 
by  indirect  rather  than  by  direct 
means. 

Tbt  Spectator. 


Is  this  gradual  and  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  stripping  Turkey  likely  to  be 
successful?  In  other  words,  can  the 
Turkish  dominion  be  ended  by  the 
peaceful  methods  of  mercantilism  and 
revolution  of  means  of  transit?  We 
doubt  whether  the  Ottoman  Power  can 
be  ended  by  a  process  of  euthanasia.  It 
came  into  the  world  as  a  conquoring 
and  bloody  horde,  and  its  character  has 
not  changed  and  never  wllL  Under  tltc^ 
European  dress  of  the  pashas  of  to-day 
beat  the  fierce  lusts  and  passions  inhere 
eat  in  the  race;  the  Sultan  is  &  natu- 
rally astute  barbarian,  who  is  indeed 
severely  criticised  by  discontented  dndi 
"reforming"  Turks,  but  who,  after  all, 
typifies  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his 
subjects;  and,  above  all,  the  Turkish 
system,  bound  up  with  a  mechanical 
revelation  from  heaven,  cannot  be  re- 
formed. Pare  away  thin  slices  as  much 
as  you  will,  introduce  as  far  as  yon 
may  all  the  superficial  elements  ot 
Western  civilization,  yon  cannot  ulti- 
mately avert  a  great  dash  of  opposing 
forces  when  the  full-blooded,  virile  ffla^ 
throws  himself  on  the  decaying  Otto- 
man. What  line  Germany  will  take- 
when  that  day  of  doom  arrives  it  Is  not 
easy  to  say.  Will  she  stand  by  her  bar- 
barous protig6,  and  so  risk  a  European^ 
war,  or  will  she,  while  safeguardlnsr 
her  new  interests  in  Asia  Minor,  make^ 
terms  with  Russia?  It  is  only  very  in- 
directly our  business,  but  we  may  hope- 
that  Germany  will  not  play  such  a  part 
in  the  Near  East  as  to  perpetuate  the- 
greatest  political  scandal  in  the  worlds 
Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  once- 
made  a  "deal"  about  Poland.  What- 
ever history  may  say  of  that,  it  could 
scarcely  condemn  a  "deal"  about 
Turkey  by  the  same  three  Powers. 
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Tbe  new  weekly,  tlie*'Loiidoaier"— an 
exceSent  twopennTworth— contains  an 
artide  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ck>w6n  on  the  Im- 
preeelon  produced  by  his  own  composl- 
tkuia  on  Mmaelf.  Charmed  with  the 
notion,  Mr.  Punch  has  written  to 
several  eminent  literary  persons,  ask- 
ing them  to  describe  the  impressions 
produced  by  their  own  compositions 
on  themselves. 

The  principal  impression  produced 
upon  me  by  the  perusal  of  my  own 
works  is  a  splitting  headache,  espe- 
cially acute  in  the  case  of  my  poems. 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion,  amoamtin^ 
at  times  to  a  conviinion,  that  I  gener- 
ally have  meaning  If  only  It  can  be 
found.  In  my  more  recent  works,  how- 
ever, this  feeling  is  less  marked. 

A  subsidiary  Impression  is  amaze- 
ment at  the  number  of  people  who 
read  my  works  and  profess  to  under- 
stand them. 

G-rge  M-r-d-th. 

On  reading  my  patriotic  poems,  my 
feelings  are  tremendous.  I  am  as  a 
lion  going  forth  to  battle;  my  hair 
crimps  (a  most  curious  sensation)  and 
I  stretch  my  limbs— a  phenomenon 
which,  I  am  told,  occurs  also  in  many 
of  my  readers,  with  the  further  accom- 
paniment of  a  yawn.  On  the  whole,  I 
am  immensely  struck  with  my  own 
genius,  and  I  know  not  which  to  admire 
the  more,  the  discrimination  of  Lord 
Salisbury  who  saw  in  me  a  fitting  suc- 
cessor to  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  or 
my  ovni  merits,  which  enable  me  to 
wear  so  worthily  the  laurels  which  once 
decked  their  brows. 

In  spite  of  the  odiousness  of  compari- 
SQin»  I  cannot  but  Institute  one  be- 
tween myself  and  a  certain  ephemeral 
poel  whom  some  have  the  audacity  to 


call  the  National  Laureate;  and  when  1 
contrast  the  vulgar  diction  of  his  jing- 
ling rhymes  with  the  pure  and  classic 
language  in  which  my  prose  is  couched, 
1  can  only  reflect  with  grief  and  indig- 
nation on  the  difference  btween  his  cir- 
culation and  my  own. 

Alfr-d  A-st-n. 

A  glow  of  satisfaction  thrills  me  as  I 
gaze  upon  the  bookshelves  which  con- 
tain ray  works.  There  is  really  some 
very  good  stuff  amongst  them.  I  don't 
profess  to  know  what  I  meant  when  I 
wrote  some  of  them,  t.g,^  the  "Jungle 
Book;"  but  plain  tales  of  "Ortheris. 
Mulvoney  &  Ck>.,"  were  played  out,  and 
one  had  to  strike  out  a  different  line 
somehow.  I  confess,  when  I  read  "The 
Day's  Work,"  \  have  an  uncomfortable 
misgiving  that  I  am  running  to  seed, 
which,  however,  is  instantly  dispelled 
when  I  hear  the  barrel-organ  outside 
my  door  discoursing  the  classic  and 
familiar  strains  of  that  undoubted 
work  of  genius,  "The  Absent-Minded 
Beggar." 

R-dy-rd  K-pl-ng. 

"Robert  Elsmere"  convinces  me  that 
I  am  a  great  novelist;  my  new  edition 
of  the  Brontes  that  I  am  a  still  greater 
critic.  Surely  nothing  gives  one  so 
pleasing  a  sense  of  superiority  as  to 
patronize  a  feebler  sister,  such  as  the 
authoress  of  "Jane  Byre." 

Mrs.  H-mphry  W-rd. 

When  I  read  some  of  the  awful  rot 
that  I  have  undoubtedly  written;  I  find 
myself  wondering  if  I  am  quite  re- 
sponsible for  my  literary  actions.  Oan 
it  be  that  I  am  as  mad  as  my  last  crea- 
tion, **The  Worshipper  of  the  Image?" 
R-ch-rd  Le  G-Unne. 
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LUCRETIUS  ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

(Versified  in  the  metre  of  the  "Eubaiyat.") 

Globed  from  the  atoms  falling  slow  or  swift 
I  see  the  suns,  I  see  the  systems  lift 

Their  forms;  and  even  the  systenw  and  the  suns 
Shall  go  back  slowly  to  the  eternal  drift 

Those  blue  and  shining  seas  in  delicate  haze 
Shall  go;  and  yonder  sands  forsake  their  pktce; 
And  where  they  are,  shall  other  seas  in  turn 
Mow  with  their  scythes  of  whiteness  other  bays. 

Behold  the  terraced  towers,  and  monstrous  round 
Of  league-long  ramparts  rise  from  out  the  ground. 

With  gardens  in  the  clouds.    Then  all  is  gone, 
And  Babylon  is  a  memory  and  a  mound. 


Where  is  the  coolness  when  no  cool  winds  blow? 
Where  is  the  music  when  the  lute  lies  low? 

Are  not  redness  and  the  red  rose  one. 
And  the  snow's  whiteness  one  thing  with  the  snow? 

Death  is  for  us,  then,  nothing— «,  mere  name 
For  the  mere  noiseless  ending  of  a  flame. 
It  hurts  us  not,  for  there  is  nothing  left 
To  hurt:  and  as  of  old.  when  Oarthage  came 

To  battle,  we  and  ours  felt  naught  at  all. 
Nor  quailed  to  see  the  invading  ruin  fall 

On  all  our  quiet  homes,  nor  heard  our  fields 
Shaken  beneath  the  hordes  of  Hannibal, 

But  slumbered  on  and  on,  nor  cared  a  jot. 
Dead  to  the  stress,  and  tumult,  though  the  lot 

Of  things  was  doubtful  to  which  lords  should  faU 
The  rule  of  all— but  we,  we  heeded  not— 

So  when  that  wedlock  of  the  flesh  and  mind 
Which  makes  us  what  we  are,  shall  cease  to  bind. 

And  mind  and  flesh,  being  mind  and  flesh  no  more. 
Powdered  to  dust  go  whistling  down  the  wind, 

Even  as  our  past  was  shall  our  future  be. 
Others  may  start  and  tremble,  but  not  we. 

Though  heavens  be  darkened  with  the  dust  of  eartJi, 
Or  all  the  earth  be  sunk  beneath  the  sea. 

Aiigla43axoo    Berlew.  ^«  ^'  MoUodk, 
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THE  FOURTEEN  HELPERS  IN  TIME  OF  TROUBLE.* 


BT  HBIHSIOH  BHIBL. 


"Konrad  Lenz,  bom  1613,  died  1590, 
pupU  of  Christopher  Amberger,  noted 
for  the  warm  golden  tone  of  his  color- 
ing, painted  Historical,  Legendary  and 
Mythological  subjects,  chiefly  upon 
wooden  panels  of  smaH  size.  His  worlcs 
are  rare." 

Some  such  notice  as  this  is  printed  in 
the  catalogue  of  a  certain  gallery, 
whose  name  I  cannot  for  the  moment 
disclose. 

This  remarkable  artist  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  '^Painting  would  be  the 
finest  of  all  arts,  if  only  pictures  never 
had  to  be  finished." 

For  he  painted  beautifully— and  he 
loved  to  paint,  only  he  never  wished  to 
do  so,  unless  he  felt  like  it,  and  that 
happened  sometimes  only  once  a  week, 
and  very  often,  not  at  all. 

It  seemed  out  of  the  question  for  him 
to  finish  an  order  promptly.  Had  he 
solenmly  agreed  to  deliver  a  picture  at 
a  certain  time,  say  at  Ohristmas,  ten 
chances  to  one  he  would  begin  to  rub 
in  its  groundworic  only  at  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  Nor  was  he  in  the 
least  distressed  over  this  peculiarity, 
which  was  clearly  and  entirely  owing 

Tninriitftrt  tor  The  liTlnff  Afs  bj  Florence 


to  the  caprlciousness  of  the  planet  un- 
der which  he  was  bom.  And  when  re^ 
proached  for  not  keeping  his  word,  he 
would  say,  with  careless  good  humor, 
"I  have  learned  how  to  paint,  let  others 
now  leam  how  to  wait" 

This  feather-brained  painter  was 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age  when 
he  received  an  important  commission. 
He  was  requested  to  paint,  upon  as 
many  separate  panels,  The  Fourteen 
Helpers  in  Time  of  Trouble,  witb. 
scenes  in  the  background  taken  from 
their  different  lives  and  martyrdoms. 

But  an  imperative  condition  of  the 
order  was  that  the  entire  collection  of 
pictures  was  to  be  finished  and  deliv- 
ered upon  St  Leonard's  Day,  1538.  And 
on  that  day  he  was  to  receive  in  honor- 
able payment  the  sum  of  one  'hundred 
golden  guldens. 

His  patron,  the  Baron  von  Halten- 
berg,  in  a  recent  voyage  from  Genoa 
to  Naples  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  band  of  pirates  from  Tunis. 

During  his  captivity  he  had  prayer- 
fully appealed  for  aid  to  The  Fourteen 
Helpers  in  Time  of  Trouble,  promising 
each  one  of  them  a  fine  picture  dedl> 
cated  to  his  honor  and  hung  in  the 
Ohapel  of  the  Castle  von  Haltenberg 
on  St  Leonard's  Day,  in  case  he,  the 
unhappy  prisoner,  should  be  released. 
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and  safely  restored  to  his  native  land 
within  two  months.  And  rery  shortly 
afterwards  he  did  regain  his  liberty, 
and,  arrlTlng  in  his  own  coontry,  lost 
no  time  in  ordering  the  votive  pictures, 
and  impressing  upon  th^  artist  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  having  every  one  of 
them  finished  by  St.  Leonard's  Day  so 
that  he,  the  Baron  von  Haltenb^rg, 
might  prove  his  gratitude  and  redeem 
his  word  to  the  helpful  and  oompassiour 
ate  saints. 

Konrad  threw  himself  into  the  work 
with  fiery  ardor.  The  three  female 
saints,  St  Catharine,  St  Margaret 
and  St.  Barbara,  were  finished  off 
within  a  fortnight  They  were  painted 
in  a  fire  of  genius,  and  succeeded  per- 
fectly. 

Then  he  began  upon  St  Panteleon 
and  S-t  BustaChlus,  but  the  work, 
somehow,  went  decidedly  slower.  He 
spent  three  weeks  over  each  panel, 
painting  here  and  there,  sometimes  on 
one,  sometimes  on  another.  By  way  of 
a  change,  he  sketched  in  St  Blasius, 
and  felt  quite  freshly  inspired,  but 
with  Pope  Gregory  he  did  not  get  on  at 
all.  He  toiled  and  moiled  over  the  pic- 
tures for  weeks,  until  one  day,  after 
walking  up  and  down  his  studio  in  des- 
peration, he  snatched  up  his  palette  and 
exclaimed  aloud,  "May  all  good  helpers 
aid  me,  this  work  mu%t  be  done." 

This  time  he  was  successful,  and  his 
Holiness,  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two, 
stood  finished  from  top  to  toe.  But  the 
artist  meanwhile  came  near  falling  into 
an  illness  from  this  long  struggle.  And 
there  were  still  six  pictures  to  be  done! 
Six,  It  is  true,  is  but  the  smaller  half  of 
fourteen,  but,  in  his  present  mood,  six 
appeared  an  overwhelming  number.  It 
was  a  fearful  responsibility,  about 
which  he  had  better  not  think,  if  he 
wished  to  escape  brain  fever. 

He,  therefore,  took  down  the  finished 
work  from  the  easels,  piled  up  the  six 
empty  panels  as  well,  and  put  them  all 
away,  so  that  he  could  by  no  chance  see 


a  single  one  of  them;  and  then  gave 
himself  up  to  idleness  and  repose.  He 
wandered  delightfully  about  the  coun- 
try, week  in  and  we^  out,  for  all  the 
world  afl  if  the  sacred  Helpers  in  Time 
of  Trouble  had  never  been  heard  of. 

The  Baron,  riding  over  from  the 
Castle  to  examine  the  progress  of  the 
work,  saw  with  dismay  this  complete 
abandonment  of  it  He  found  Konrad 
playing  upon  the  spinet  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  The  easel  was  quite  empty  and 
on  the  marble  slab  for  grinding  colors 
the  dust  lay  so  thick  you  could  write 
your  name  upon  It  "When  I  hear 
sweet  music,  my  dear  sir,  then  I  really 
paint  my  very  best"  cried  the  artist 
laughing.  "Brushes  and  paint  and  mere 
execution— all  that  comes  afterwards- 
all  in  good  time."  He  was  greatly 
astonished  at  the  indignant  surprise  of 
the  Baron,  and  warmly  urged  him  to 
listen  for  a  while  to  a  little  dance  mu- 
sic. "It  would  certainly  cheer  him  and 
smooth  away  the  deep  furrows  from 
his  brow." 

Another  time  Konrad  had  been  all 
day  in  the  forest,  miles  away  from  the 
city,  when  just  as  he  was  thinking  of 
turning  back,  he  saw  the  Baron  with 
his  dogs,  a  little  vray  off  through  the 
pine  trees. 

He  might  perfectly  well  have  slipped 
away,  without  being  seen.  But  that 
never  occurred  to  him  for  a  moment 
On  the  contrary,  he  hastened  forward 
with  the  most  amiable  salutation,  and 
said: 

**We  are  both  out  hunting,  I  see.  You, 
sir,  are  hunting  the  deer,  and  I  am  chas- 
ing poesy.  Verses  are  buzzing  in  my 
head,  like  so  many  bees,  and  are  only 
waiting  to  be  caught.  I  have  gone  from 
one  beautiful  spot  to  another  ever 
since  sunrise  and  have  composed  the 
loveliest  poems!  Nowhere  can  one  do 
that  better  than  In  the  forest" 

"And  do  yo^  ^int  better  in  the  for- 
est than  in  any  other  place?"  asked 
the  Baron. 
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"Painting?"  replied  Konrad,  evi- 
dently quite  taken  aback;  '^painting 
comes  afterwards,  quite  of  its  own  ac- 
cord; and  gets  on  all  the  better." 

But  the  Baron  was  neither  convinced 
nor  conciliated  by  this  answer.  He  took 
the  young  man  firmly  by  the  arm, 
looked  him  in  the  face,  with  his  earn- 
est, brown  eyes,  as  if  striving  to  see 
through  and  through  him,  and  then 
held  up  before  him  all  the  thoughtless- 
ness and  neglect  by  which  he  was  in- 
curring the  disi^easure  not  only  of  the 
person  who  had  given  him  so  important 
an  order,  but,  what  was  far  worse,  the 
reproach  of  the  Helpers  in  TWme  of 
Trouble,  themselves.  "And  a  painter," 
added  he.  in  conclusion,  "may  very  pos- 
sibly, at  one  time  or  another,  stand  in 
need  of  these  blessed  Helpers  himself. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  they  would  let 
him  stick  in  the  mud  then,  Just  as  you 
are  letting  me  do  now."  The  artist 
looked  at  the  angry  Baron,  his  great 
blue  eyes  filled  with  an  innocent, 
childish  wonder.  But  he  quickly  be- 
came quite  red  in  the  face.  His  eyes 
fell,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  deep  emo- 
tion: 

"By  Heaven!  Every  word  you  say  is 
true,  and  you  are  right  to  upbraid  me. 
It  is  fearful  to  think  what  a  chain  of 
ill-luck  my  lightheadedness  has  wound 
around  us!" 

And  he  promised  to  take  up  his  work 
again,  more  zealously  than  ever— nay. 
on  that  very  day.  And  thereupon  he 
hurried  off  home,  with  flying  steps,  to 
get  out  his  brushes  and  palette,  and 
profit  by  the  last  rays  of  light,  before 
the  sun  went  down. 


II. 


It  was  a  delight  to  see  how  Konrad 
Lenz  now  gave  himself  up  to  his  work. 
His  brush  flew  over  the  panels  without 
a  moment's  rest  and  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night. 

In  a  few  days  the  venerable  St.  Nich- 


olas was  finished  (all  but  the  furnace), 
St  Erasmus  well  under  way,  the 
sacred  iBSgidius  finely  sketched  in,  and 
St  George  with  his  dragon  boldly  out- 
lined in  charcoal. 

A  wonderfully  beautiful  summer 
morning  was  laughing  at  the  windows. 
The  sun,  though  not  shining  directly 
into  the  studio  (for  that,  of  course,  had 
a  light  due  north)  was  touching  with 
gold  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses  op- 
posite. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  alive.  The 
painter,  now  singing,  now  whistling, 
was  laying  his  deepest  vermilion  upon 
the  mantle  of  St  Erasmus.  He  was 
as  pleased  as  a  child  over  the  result  It 
was  eo  fine  that  he  was  almost  sorry 
there  were  only  fourteen  Helpers,  in- 
stead of  twenty-eight.  He  could  cer- 
tainly have  finished  every  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  by  St.  Leonard's  Day. 

Carried  away  by  this  idea,  so  full  of 
glorious  possibilities,  he  rushed  off  to 
the  window,  and  looked  down  into  the 
street  a  moment. 

There  stood  a  matronly  lady,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  gk^l,  people  eivident- 
ly  of  refinement  and  position.  They 
were  looking  about  them,  talking  earn- 
estly, going  on  a  few  steps,  then  hesi- 
tating—they were  undoubtedly  seeking 
some  house  or  street,  and  not  knowing 
in  which  direction  to  turn.  They  were 
strangers,  for  Konrad  did  not  know 
them,  and  he  knew  every  woman, 
young  or  old,  in  the  place.  He  laid 
down  his  palette,  listened,  then  peeped 
through  a  crack  by  the  window.  Ye 
gods!  how  beautiful  the  maiden  was! 
Very  simply  dressed,  it  is  true,  but  how 
noble  in  her  bearing,  how  graceful  in 
all  her  movements! 

And  now  he  heard  distinctly  that 
these  ladies  were  trying  to  find  St 
Catharine's  convent  The  street  was 
quite  empty,  up  and  down  no  sign  of 
man.  woman  or  child;  evidently  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  (as  a  well 
brought  up  young  man)  but  to  hasten 
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down  and  offer  to  show  them  the  way. 
He  did  80,  and  the  ladies  followed  him. 

As  they  walked  on,  he  talked  to  the 
elder  one,  perhaps  of  the  weather,  and 
other  such  non-committal  topics,  in  use 
when  people  meet  unexpectedly,  but  in 
point  of  fact  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  <saying,  for  every  other  minute  he 
waa  looking  hiackwards  over  his  shoul- 
ders to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  maiden 
who  modestly  walked  a  step  or  two  be- 
hind them.  Near  by,  she  was  even 
more  lovely  than  at  a  distance,  and  the 
few  words  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice  and 
wWh  great  reserve  sounded  like  heav- 
enly nvusic.  Radiant  in  her  youth  and 
beauty,  she  yet  seemed,  by  the  simpli- 
city of  her  demeanor,  to  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  old  school. 

Unhappily  the  convent  was  reached 
all  too  soon.  The  door  wa«  opened,  the 
matron,  on  entering,  thanked  their  con- 
ductor, the  maiden  followed,  but  in 
passing,  raised  her  eyes  and  gave  him  a 
parting  glance,  brilliant,  bewitching, 
but  full  of  inexplicable  mockery.  Was 
that  also  of  the  old  school? 

Konrad  Lena  stood  planted  before  the 
door  of  the  convent  as  though  awak- 
ened from  a  dream.  When  he  came  to 
think  of  it  had  not  the  elder  lady 
thanked  him  with  a  little  condescen- 
sion? But  then  came  the  fascinating, 
bewildering  look  from  the  beautiful 
maiden!  He  looked  at  himself,  com- 
pletely puzzled,  and  was  dismayed  to 
see  that  he  had  rushed  down  from  his 
studio  In  his  house  slippers,  with  no 
cap  on  his  head  and  an  old  apron 
twisted  around  his  waist,  all  spotted 
and  smeared  with  a  rainbow  of 
oil  colors.  Alas!  there  was  no  denying 
it,  he  looked  more  like  a  painter's  ap- 
prentice than  an  artist. 

Konrad  went  home  slowly  and  very 
much  out  of  humor.  Later  on,  he  ques- 
tioned, right  and  left,  where  these 
ladies  came  from,  but  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  them.  Gould  it  be  possible 
that  that  lovely  creature  was  on  her 


way  to  the  convent  to  be  imprisoned 
there,  as  a  nim? 

No— no— with  a  look  such  as  she  had 
given  him,  no  maiden  would  willingly 
go  into  a  convent  forever  and  forever. 

The  remembrance  of  the  beautiful 
maiden  left  the  painter  no  repose.  The 
whole  day  long  he  kept  seeing  her, 
standinjg  there  before  him,  and  heard 
again  the  soft  tones  of  her  silvery 
voice.  That  being  so,  how  could  one 
expect  him  now  to  finish  up  the  Holy 
Erasmus?  If  only  It  had  been  an 
Erasma  he  might  have  given  her  the 
features  of  the  incomparalble  unknown, 
and  have  freed  his  mind  from  the 
haunting  vision  by  thus  fixing  it  upon 
canvas. 

Unfortunately,  among  the  sacred 
Helpers,  eleven  were  men,  only  three 
were  women,  and  these  he  had  finished, 
first  of  all. 

Konrad  brought  out  their  completed 
pictures.  How  sharp  and  cold  their 
faces  appeared  to  him  now!  Not  one  of 
them  the  least  bit  in  the  world  like  his 
unknown  beauty!  But  one  of  them  at 
any  rate  was  called  St.  Oatharine, 
and  the  young  damael  (whose  name 
he  did  not  know)  had  vanished  behind 
the  doors  of  St  Catharine's  cloister— 
what  better  could  he  possibly  do  than 
make  the  sainted  martyr  look  as  much 
like  her  as  he  possibly  could? 

He  lost  no  time  in  rubbing  down  the 
picture,  and  beginning  it  all  over  again. 
But  he  could  not  catch  even  the  faint- 
est resemblance  to  the  beautiful  maid- 
en. For  days  he  tried  one  color  after 
another.  Painted  out  and  painted  in— 
it  all  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  St. 
Catharine  grew  less  and  less  like  the 
unknown. 

Then  he  again  poured  turpentine  over 
the  panel,  rubbed  it  well  with  pumice 
stone,  and  nothing  but  the  martyr's 
feet  and  half  of  her  wheel  was  left  vis- 
ible, as  the  B^ron  von  Haltenberg 
came  in  to  see  how  much  had  been  ac- 
complished within  the  last  few  days. 
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He  foand,  at  all  ev^its,  St  Nicholas 
finished  (always  excepting  the  fnr- 
nace),  but  St  Catharine,  on  the  con- 
trary, quite  lost  to  sight  as  much  in 
the  clouds  as  the  sainted  martyr  her- 
self. 

With  the  most  touching,  most  candid 
open-heartedness  Konrad  made  his  con- 
fession to  the  irate  Baron— how  that 
"he  had  fallen  desperately  In  love  and 
had  lost  the  object  of  his  adoration, 
with  no  hope  of  ever  finding  her  again 
—all  in  the  space  of  one  short  but  bliss- 
ful quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  con- 
soling himself  now,  in  his  great  sorrow, 
by  trying  to  transfer  the  features  of  the 
adorable  maiden  to  the  youngest  of  the 
Hypers  in  Time  of  Trouble.  Was  he 
not  to  be  pitied?  He  was  sure  that 
even  a  stone  must  feel  compassion  for 
him." 

But  the  Baron  was  harder  than 
stone.  In  all  his  life,  "he  certainly  had 
never  fallen  in  love  in  any  unlucky 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

He  spoke  no  word  of  either  condo- 
lence or  reproof,  but  laughing  in  the 
painter's  face  strode  out  of  the  room 
with  impatient  steps— not  even  saying 
good  morning. 

Three  days  afterwards,  however, 
came  his  answer.  The  gatekeeper  of 
Castle  Haltenberg  appeared  with  posi- 
tive orders  from  his  master  to  bring 
away  St  Nicholas  (with  or  without  his 
furnace)  together  with  every  finished 
picture.  Should  It  by  ill-luck  happen 
that  St  Nicholas  had  been  scraped  out 
or  St  Catharine  be  not  yet  painted  in, 
then  he,  the  gate-keeper,  was  to  sit 
down  beside  the  artist  and  not  stir 
from  his  side  until  both  were  done.  For 
one  thing  was  exidently  certain,  the  in- 
flammable artist  would  be  protected 
against  interruptions. 

Between  the  Baron  and  his  protegfi 
things  went,  as  you  see,  in  the  most 
open  and  aboveboard  manner.  Each 
told  the  other  exactly  what  he  thought 
straight  out  and  to  his  face.    But  there 


was  yet  a  delicate  distinction  in  their 
separate  motives. 

One  was  truthful  and  outspoken  from 
long  habit  and  a  sense  of  duty;  the 
other  because,  as  a  somewhat  defiant 
high-spirited  young  artist  the  frank- 
ness amused  him,  and,  moreover,  his 
education  having  been  a  little  neg- 
lected, he  did  not  know  how  to  tell 
Hes  properly. 

Konrad  thought  the  expedient  of 
quartering  a  watch  upon  him  as  out- 
rageous as  it  was  original.  Had  the 
Baron  been  present  he  veould  have  paid 
him  back,  insolence  for  insolence.  But 
he  could  say  nothing  to  the  gate- 
keeper, who,  poor,  man,  was  only  obey- 
ing his  master's  instructions,  and  then, 
too,  he  was  a  sturdy,  broad-shouldered 
person,  not  likely  to  be  easily  turned 
out  of  doors. 

So,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain, 
he  gave  him  a  chair,  and  brought  him 
a  bottle  of  wine,  with  a  bit  of  ham  and 
huge  slice  of  bread.  The  man  had  rid- 
den three  miles  that  morning,  without 
breaking  his  fast  and  it  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing— the  eagerness  with 
which  he  fell  upon  these  provisions— 
but  without  speaking  a  word  of  any 
kind. 

Konrad,  applying  himself  steadily  to 
the  scrai)ed-out  image  of  St.  Catharine, 
could  not  yet  resist  this  unexpected  op- 
portunity of  studying  a  living  model.  A 
thought  came  to  him  Uke  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  more 
sensible,  to  paint  the  real,  tangible  bit 
of  nature  sitting  under  his  very  eyes, 
than  to  be  wearing  himself  out  and  los- 
ing his  time  striving  to  i)ortray  the  rec- 
ollection of  a  woman's  face.  He  was  a 
little  weary  of  the  Fourteen  Helpers 
and  hailed  this  new  suggestion  with  de- 
light The  weatherbeaten  features  of 
the  old  gate-keeper  seemed  to  place 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  on  St 
Catharine's  panel.  With  a  fresh 
palette  Konrad  painted  with  feverish 
haste,  and  every  stroke  was  masterly. 
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He  told  the  man  to  sit  still,  to  keep  the 
same  position,  which  he  did,  with  comi- 
cal gravity,  supposing  that  this  too  was 
part  of  his  master's  orders.  But  not 
one  word  could  the  artist  get  out  of  his 
surly  companion,  it  having  been  strictly 
enjoined  upon  him  that  the  painter 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  conver- 
sation. 

Very  true  to  life,  Lenz  soon  had  the 
full-length  figure  of  his  model  upon  the 
panel.  But  suddenly  an  irresicrtible 
temptation  seized  him.  He  lengthened 
out  the  ears  a  trifle,  let  a  pair  of  tiny 
horns  shoot  up  in  the  woolly  hair, 
changed  the  tight-fitting  hose  into 
goats*  feet,  and  at  the  back  faintly 
suggested  the  most  adorable  bit  of  a 
tafl. 

And  so,  Just  as  the  beUs  were  ringing 
for  vespers,  he  put  the  last  touches 
upon  his  "Feasting  Satjrr"  and  rejoiced 
with  all  his  heart  that  at  last  he  had 
once  more  a  fine  picture  completely  fin- 
ished. 

Nor  was  he  in  the  least  disturbed, 
when,  as  he  was  lajring  aside  his 
brushes,  the  Baron  von  Haltenberg,  en- 
tering unobserved,  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"Ah!  you  are  here  just  in  the  nick  of 
time!"  exclaimed  Konrad,  joyously, and 
pointing  to  the  picture  upon  the  easel, 
triumphantly  assured  his  patron  that 
it  was  among  the  best  he  had  ever 
achieved.  "You  must  see  now  for  your- 
self that  I  can  not  only  conceive  a  fine 
subject  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but 
carry  it  out  without  delay  to  every 
one's  entire  satisfaction  when  it  seems 
really  woHh  while." 

Unluckily  the  astounded  visitor  had 
not  the  faintest  appreciation  of  this 
master-piece.  He  scolded  and  blustered 
like  a  thunder-storm,  calling  the  artist 
a  downright  fool  to  have  again  lost  a 
whole  day  producing  such  a  hide- 
ous devil  instead  of  the  holy  St 
Catharine. 

Lenz  thereupon  burst  into    such    a 


hearty  fit  of  laughter  that  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  the 
Baron  in  the  face  with  such  irreiHrea- 
sible  good  humor  that  the  latter  was 
forced  to  laugh  with  him,  although  he 
bit  his  lips  hard  to  prevent  it  This 
failure  seemed  to  redouble  the  artists 
merriment,  wliich  became  so  contagious 
that  even  the  gate-keeper  caught  it  and 
saluted  his  sylvan  portrait  with  such  a 
shout  of  laughter  that  one  might  w^ 
have  thought  him  a  veritable  satyr, 
that  moment  escaped  from  one  of  the 
Idyls  of  Theocrttus. 

But  when  Konrad  regained  his  breatJi 
a  Uttle  he  could  not  help  seeing  that 
the  Baron  was  in  the  right  and  so  has- 
tened to  acknowledge  it  "You  have 
every  reason  to  blame  me.  It  is  a  sin 
and  a  shame  how  easily  I  let  myself  be 
led  away;  but  this  time,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  how  came  you  to  plant  such 
an  irresistible  model  under  my  very 
nose?" 

The  Baron  did  not  answer.  He  had 
now  fully  made  up  his  mind.  There 
was  but  one  way  left  by  which  he  saw 
the  slightest  chance  of  having  the  Help- 
ers in  Time  of  Trouble  actually  ready 
upon  the  appointed  day. 

The  painter  must  come,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, up  to  the  Castle.  There  were 
some  unoccupied  rooms  there  where 
nothing  would  disturb  him.  In  the  un- 
interrupted quiet  the  work  could  be 
completed  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Young  Lenz  found  the  proposition 
very  sensible,  and  felt  sure  of  its  speedy 
and  satisfactory  result.  He  was  only 
afraid  of  putting  his  noble  patron  to 
some  inconvenience.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, quieted  his  apprehensions  on  this 
score.  He  had  been  thinking  over  this 
plan  for  some  little  time,  had.  In  fact 
already  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  it 

His  retainer  had  that  morning 
brought  over  an  extra  horse  with  him, 
which  was  now  in  the  stable,  and  also 
a  large  travelling  bag,   in   which    the 
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€8061  and  paint-box  and  all  the  plctnreB, 
finished  and  nnfinislied,  could  easily  be 
carried. 

And  so,  with  bnt  Ift^  loss  of  time, 
they  all  three  rode  away  that  very 
eyening.  Konrad  was  mounted  upon  a 
charger,  bnt  carried  only  a  mahl  stick. 
Instead  of  a  glittering  sword,  and  the 
old  gate-keeper,  riding  behind  him  as 
sqnire,  led  the  packhorse  bearing  pic- 


tures and  easel  Instead  of  shield  and 
buckler. 

Konrad  found  the  group  so  pictur- 
esque and  paintable  that  he  begged  for 
a  half  hour's  delay,  that  he  might  make 
a  hasty  sketch  of  it,  but  the  Baron 
irtated  very  firmly  that  they  had  a 
sharp  ride  before  them,  and  must  push 
forward  or  they  would  hardly  reach 
the  castle  before  dark. 


{To  &e  oMiiwued.) 


FIRST  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR.— A  BLOW  TO  GERMANY. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  course 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  being 
followed  with  profound  attention  by 
the  General  Staffs  on  the  Continent 
All  the  powers  have  attaches  <x  repre- 
sentatives both  with  the  Boer  and 
British  forces,  and  upon  their  reports 
very  much  will  depend.  It  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
detailed  information  transmitted  to  Ber- 
lin by  Count  von  Liittwltz,  the  excep- 
tionaUy  able  and  distinguished  Ger- 
man ofilcer  who  is  making  the  cam- 
paign with  the  British  Army,  had 
caused  great  ];>erturbation  of  heart  at 
the  German  headquarters— a  fact  which 
would,  perhaps,  explain  the  extreme 
acidity  of  German  instructed  comment 
upon  the  war. 

Will  not  Count  von  Liittwltz  have  to 
rep<Hrt  that  all  the  experience  of  the 
war  goes  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
Germany's  succeeding  in  an  offensive 
campaign  against  France?  To  under- 
stand how  this  should  be  a  study  of  the 
French  frontier  on  the  map  is  neces- 
sary. It  will  be  observed  that  the  to- 
tal length  of  the  French  frontier  from 
east  of  LiMigwy,  where  it  first  touches 
the  Beichsland,  to  south  of  Belfort, 
where  the  Beichsland  ends  and  Swit- 
zerland begins,  is  only  a  little  over  one 


hundred  and  sixty  miles.  If  France 
acts  upon  the  defensive,  and  if  Ger- 
many does  not  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  or  Switzerland,  that  is  the 
whole  extent  which  France  has  to  pro- 
tect It  is  a  relatively  narrow  front 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  num- 
bers which  are  placed  in  line  in  mod- 
em field  armies. 

As  is  well  icnown,  the  French,  soon 
after  the  war  of  1870,  constructed  two 
long  chains  of  forts  to  bar  the  line  of 
a  German  invasion.  The  first  begins 
at  Verdun,  and  runs  generally  south- 
east to  Nancy.  Then  succeeds  a  gap 
about  thirty  miles  wide,  which  has 
been  left  of  set  purpose,  because  an 
advance  by  the  Germans  in  this  direc- 
tion would  enable  both  their  fianks  to  be 
attacked.  Finally,  the  second  long 
chain  of  works  runs  south-southeast 
from  Epinal  to  a  point  close  to  the 
Swiss  frontier.  The  forts  in  these  lines 
of  defence  are  well  supplied  with  heavy 
guns  of  position,  and  have  always 
caused  the  Germans  a  certain  amount 
of  concern.  Four  large  fortresses  or 
entrenched  camps— Verdun,  Toul,  Epin- 
al and  Belfort-Hsupport  the  fianks  of 
each  of  the  two  chains  of  works;  and 
on  the  French  right  at  some  distance 
to  the  rear,  is  a  second  group  of  great 
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fortresses,  comprising  Langres,  Dijon 
and  Besancon. 

The  French  have  been  much  decried 
for  constructing  these  enormous  forti- 
fications at  the  cost  of  many  millions. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  ^e  time 
when  these  lines  of  defence  were 
planned,  their  Army  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  meet  the  Germans  in  the  open 
field.  It  is  true  that  there  is  always 
difficulty  in  persuading  an  army,  which 
is  fighting  behind  woites,  to  leave  those 
works  and  act  upon  the  offensive;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true 
that  inferior  troops  will  show  great 
power  of  resistance  behind  cover. 
The  French,  with  the  quantitatively- 
weaker  Army  and  the  qualitatively-in- 
ferior Army,  were  right  in  discerning 
that  they  had  little  hope  of  success  if 
they  took  the  offensive.  Their  lines  of 
works,  they  hoped,  would  sufficiently 
delay  the  enemy  to  enable  them,  with 
their  slower  mobilization  and  inferior 
system,  to  mass  their  tro(^s  upon  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  would  preclude 
lightning  blows  such  as  the  German 
strategists  would  naturally  attempt  to 
deliver. 

The  Germans  devoted  much  thought 
to  the  difficulties  caused  by  these  for- 
tifications. Many  of  their  generals 
were  for  quietly  violating  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  and  marching  their 
Army  through  that  country,  thus  turn- 
ing the  French  defences.  Others  pre- 
ferred to  debouch  through  Switzerland, 
though  here  fresh  troubles  would  have 
Ihad  to  be  faced.  But  as  it  was  felt 
that  It  would  be  unwise  to  offend  pub- 
lic opinion  In  Europe,  and  possibly 
throw  England  into  the  arms  of  a  pos- 
sible combination  hostile  to  Germany, 
the  final  decision  appears  to  have  been 
to  break  through  the  French  line  of 
torts  at  some  selected  point  What 
would  have  been  attempted  was  this. 
A  large  number  of  German  field  bat- 
teries would  have  attacked  two  or  more 
of  the  forts,  and  have  overwhelmed 


them  by  a  perfect  storm  of  shells,  and 
when  the  defence  had  been  thoroughly 
beaten  down— as  in  theory  it  could 
easily  be  after  a  longer  or  shorter  can- 
nonade—the woi^s  would  have  been 
stormed.  Thus  a  gap  would  have  beeu 
created  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the 
Army. 

Tills  plan  caused  undoubted  uneasi* 
ness  in  France.  Fr^ich  generals  are 
under  no  illustions  as  to  the  inf^ri<Hriiy 
of  their  army,  even  in  the  present  day, 
opposed  to  their  old  enemy.  The  Army 
has  made  vast  progress,  it  is  tme; 
alike  in  numbers,  training  and  equip- 
ment it  is  far  superior  to  the  force 
which  went  down  so  easily  and  so 
rapidly  before  the  legions  directed  by 
Moltke  and  the  officers  educated  in  his 
school.  But  its  infantry  is  much  infe- 
rior, and  its  cavalry  very  much  infe- 
rior to  the  German.  Oonsequentiy 
every  one  in  France  has,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  felt  that  war  with  Gte»- 
many  would  probably  mean  a  second 
invasion— another  overrunning  of  the 
whole  northeast  and  centre  of  the  coon- 
try  with  all  the  suffering  which  Inva- 
sion brings  in  its  train. 

But  now  the  South  African  stmggle 
has  shown  three  things  very  clearly,  the 
bearing  of  which  upon  the  position  <^ 
France  against  Germany  will  be  in- 
vestigated later.  The  first  is  that  the 
power  of  artillery  has  not,  in  actual  fact. 
Increased  to  the  extent  which  every  <Mie 
had  supposed.  The  second  is  that  fron- 
tal attacks  upon  field  worths  are  out  of 
the  question  for  any  troops  except  long- 
service  men  of  exceptional  moroie,  and 
even  with  them  are  prone  to  fail  where 
they  are  not  supported  by  turning 
movements.  The  third  is  the  c^Mcity 
of  a  relatively  small  fcnrce  to  defend  a 
long  line  o^  intrenchments,  provided 
that  force  be  mobile. 

It  was  anticipated  before  the  present 
war  that  artillery  would  show  a  kill- 
ing; power  from  five  to  seven  times  as 
great  as  that  possessed  by  it  at  the  time 
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of  the  Franco-Prnssian  War.  This  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  Improved 
methods  of  teaching  shooting,  the  bet- 
ter sights  supplied,  the  quicker  rate  of 
fire  attainable,  the  use  of  high  explo- 
sives, and  the  general  employment  of 
shrapnel  instead  of  common  shell.  In 
some  ways,  no  donbt,  the  British  artil- 
lery was  behind  the  times.  It  was  not 
numerous  enough,  the  proportion  sup- 
plied per  thousand  in  the  Army  Corps 
first  sent  out  being  only  two  and  a 
half  guns  to  each  thousand  combatants, 
whereas  in  the  great  Continental  armies 
the  proportion  is  nearer  five.  It  was 
not  supplied  with  the  latest  pattern  of 
quick-firing  gun,  though  Sir  O.  Clarke's 
ingenious  carriage  allowed  of  a  very 
fair  rapidity  of  fire.  It  was  also  infe- 
rior in  range  to  the  weapons  which  are 
now  being  issued  on  the  Continent  On 
the  other  hand,  the  field  guns  were  sup- 
ported by  absolutely  modem  howitzers 
and  by  a  small  number  of  good  and 
very  heavy  position  guns.  The  Boer 
artillery  opposed  to  us  was  fairly  well 
up  to  date,  embracing  heavy  but  mobile 
EIrupps  and  Creusot  guns,  15-  and  12- 
pounder  quick-firers,  older  pattern 
EIrupps  of  7-  and  9-pounder,  and  the 
famous  "Pom-Poms."  But  it  also,  per- 
!haps  luckily  for  us,  was  weak  in  num- 
bers. 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  perform- 
ance of  our  artillery.  At  Belmont  it 
was  very  ineffective,  possibly  because 
the  two  batteries  at  Lord  Methuen's 
disposal  were  numerically  too  few,  and 
set  to  work  for  far  too  short  a  time. 
At  Bnslin  these  two  batteries  and  the 
naval  12-pounders  vigorously  bombard- 
ed the  kopjes  held  by  the  Boers  till  "to 
all  who  watched,  it  appeared  impos- 
sible that  any  living  thing  could  be  left 
in  them.  A  hailstorm  of  shrapnel  de- 
scended upon  the  atony  slopes."  Yet, 
as  Ii<Nrd  Methuen  reports,  "Shrapnel 
does  not  kill  men  in  these  kopjes;  it 
only  frightens."  and  when  the  Naval 
Brigade  started  to  storm,  "a  strange 


thing  happened.  ...  A  murderous  fire 
was  poured  upon  our  seamen  [and  ma- 
rines] so  hot  that  the  Staff  were  horri- 
fied to  see  the  front  rank  going  down 
in  the  proportion  of  two  men  to  three." 
So  that  the  Boers  must  have  recovered 
from  their  fright  very  speedily.  More- 
over, only  twenty-one  Boer  dead  were 
found  upon  the  battlefield,  and  of 
these  it  is,  at  least,  probable  that  half 
had  been  killed  by  rifie  fire.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  results  of  this 
bombardment  by  two  and  a  half  bat- 
teries were  disappointing,  even  if  we 
allow  for  a  good  many  dead  carried  off 
the  field. 

At  Modder  River  two  batteries  and 
the  four  naval  12-pounders  bombarded 
the  enehiy's  position  all  day;  one  bat- 
tery arrived  in  the  afternoon  and  fired 
thenceforward  till  dusk.  It  does  not 
appear  that  our  twenty-two  guns  put 
any  of  the  enemy's  guns  out  of  action, 
or  even  silenced  them,  and  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
note  in  all  the  correspondents'  ac- 
counts the  extreme  difficulty  of  locat- 
ing the  enemy.  The  Boer  trenches— 
or  the  supposed  position  of  the  Boer 
trenches— were  furiously  bombarded; 
all  the  houses  in  Modder  River  village 
were  wrecked  or  riddled,  and  to  the 
rear  of  the  trenches  the  ground  was 
ploughed  up  with  bullets;  yet  here, 
again,  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  heavy 
(Boer  losses.  About  fifty  dead  were 
found  on  the  field,  and  it  is  certainly 
doubtful  If  many  were  carried  off.  Our 
own  casualties  were  seventy-two  killed, 
and,  as  we  were  attacking,  it  is,  at 
least,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
suffered  more  than  the  Boers.  ^So  far 
as  the  British  Army  knew  at  the  time, 
the  3,000  15-  and  12-pounder  projectiles 
did  not  seriously  shake  the  enemy.  It 
has  since  been  ascertained  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  badly-disciplined  Free 
Staters  bolted,  but  the  Transvaalers 
held  their  .ground  till  nightfall,  and 
then  only  retired  because  of  their  fear 
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of  the  bayonet  from  the  party  which 
had  turned  their  right  flank. 

No  fanlt  can  be  found  with  the  hand- 
ling of  the  British  artillery.  By  gen- 
eral agreement  it  was  superb.  The 
guns  did  all  that  15-pounder  guns  of 
their  pattern  and  in  their  number  could 
do,  and  if  they  failed  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  it  must  have  been  because  the 
anticipations  entertained  of  the  results 
of  shrapnel  fire  were  exaggerated.  It 
is  known  that  the  Boers  lined  their 
trenches  with  a  single  row  of  men, 
spaced  at  wide  intervals.  This  and  the 
invisibility  of  the  trenches  may  account 
for  their  small  loss.  They  certainly 
had  not  suffered  much  in  morale,  if, 
indeed,  they  had  suffered  at  all,  for 
they  fell  back  into  a  fresh  position,  and 
continued  to  offer  a  determined  resis- 
tance. 

The  various  shellings  of  the  lines  at 
Magersf ontein  by  guns  so  heavy  as  the 
4.7-inch  naval  weapon  «uid  the  5-inch 
howitzer,  yield  no  evidence  as  we  do 
not  know  the  enemy's  losses.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
heavy. 

In  all  these  actions  the  British  losses 
from  the  Boer  artillery  fire  are  said  to 
have  been  insignificant,  and  General 
Oronje  himself  reported  that  they 
caused  him  more  trouble  than  they 
were  worth.  But  we  learn  that  the 
**Pom-Pom,"  by  its  strange,  hollow 
note,  its  invisibility,  and  its  rapidity  of 
fire,  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  our 
troops  when  in  the  open. 

At  Oolenso  the  British  bombard- 
ments, which  preceded  General  Buller's 
first  attempt  to  cross  the  Tugela,  are 
said  by  foreign  officers  with  the  Boers, 
who  are  fairly  trustworthy,  to  have 
caused  absurdly  small  loss.^  During 
the  battle    itself,  though  Fort    Wylie 

^  Cf.  Sheridan,  Personal  Memoirs,  II.,  884. 
After  GrBTelotte,  be  sajs:~"I  was  astonished 
to  obserre  bow  Uttle  harm  had  been  done  tbo 
defences  by  the  German  artillery,  for  althonyb 
I  had  not  that  serene  faith  In  the  effectlreness 
«f  tbelr  gons  held  by  German  artillerists  gen- 


from  the  frequent  explosion  of  the 
British  lyddite  shells  looked  like  "a 
volcano  in  full  eruption,"  the  Boer 
guns  in  the  focus  of  this  fire  were 
steadily  fought  Stories  of  a  thousand 
or  so  Boers  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
battle  were  retailed  In  camp,  but  upon 
what  solid  foundation  they  rested  it  Is 
impossible  to  discover.  They  must,  I 
fear,  be  regarded  merely  as  simple 
fables. 

But  the  classical  example  in  this  war 
is  Paardeberg.    Here  was  a  Boer  force 
verging  upon  5,000,  shut  up  in  a  small 
space  of  one  mile  square,  and  subjected 
to  the  converging  fire  of  over  forty 
guns,  not  counting  the  naval  4.7*8,  the 
field  howitzers  of  5-inch  calibre,  and 
the  6-inch  siege  howitzers  vrith  their 
120-lb.  lyddite  shells.    For  whole  days 
these  weapons  fired  upon  the  Boer  en* 
trenchments,  and  most  men  expected 
that  Gronje's  force  would  be  literally 
annihilated.      The  aim  of     the    guns 
could  be,  and  was,  regulated  from  a 
captive  balloon.   Yet  4,300   men   sur- 
rendered, and  the  total  casualties  are 
placed    by    The  Times  correspondent 
at    200!      They    cannot    have    been 
very  heavy,  or  traces  of  the  slaughter 
would  have  attracted  the  correspond- 
ents' attention,  and  the  wounded  would 
have   numbered   far   more   than    170g 
which  Lord  Roberts  gives  as  the  cor- 
rect figure  in  his  despatches.    And  this, 
though  "the  lyddite  shells  raised  great 
clouds  of  green  smoke  which  filled  the 
bed  of  the  river,  while  shrapnel  burst 
along  the  edge  of  each  bank.  .  .  .  Our 
shells  searched  every  bush  and  every 
ravine  on  the  river  banks." 

As  to  the  fighting  in  Natal,  at  Splon 
Kop,  Vaal  Krantz,  and  upon  the  fourth 
advance  to  Ladysmith,  we  have  as  yet 
no  information  to  contradict  the  con- 

erally,  yet  I  tbonsht  their  terrtlto  caanofiade 
mnst  bSTe  left  marked  resolts."  Let  os  rs- 
member  this  when  we  read  oC  the  toniadoas  oC 
shrapnel  which  are  going  to  prodnoe  such 
marreUoos  consequences. 
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dosions  to  which  the  above  facts  seem 
to  point  It  Is  true  that  at  Spion  Kop 
our  troops  did  suffer  heavily  from  the 
Boer  shr^nel,  but  then  they  were 
crowded  upon  a  very  exposed  position 
without  proper  entrenchments,  enfil- 
aded, and  unsupported  by  British  guns 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  effects  of  the  continued  Boer 
bombardment  of  lAdysmith  are  famil- 
iar to  our  readers.  It  is  true  that  this 
bombardment  was  never  very  vigorous, 
but,  such  as  it  was,  it  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  with  something  like  sto- 
ical contempt  by  our  soldiers.  At 
Mafeking  and  Kimberley  similar  bom- 
bardments failed  altogether  to  shake 
the  nerves  of  the  besieged,  though  at 
times  the  shelling  was  very  active,  and 
in  the  case  of  Kimberley  the  civilians 
tell  us  plainly  that  the  experience  was 
most  unpleasant 

We  come  now  to  frontal  attacks 
upon  an  entrenched  force.  There  is  an 
Impression  that  these  must  always  fiUl 
—an  impression  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  events  of  the  war  do  not  Jus- 
tify. But  what  is  certain  is,  that  for 
frontal  attacks  troops  of  a  much  higher 
quality  than  are  to  be  found  in  Conti- 
nental short-service  armies  are  re- 
quired.^ We  have  succeeded  in  them, 
and  succeeded  with  comparatively 
small  punishment  because  of  the  su- 
perb conduct  of  our  long-service  infan- 
try, with  which  there  is  nothing  on  the 
Continent  to  compare.  How  admirable 
is  its  fighting  power  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  at  Belmont  the  Guards 
advanced  in  a  single  line,  the  men  four 
paces  apart  without  any  supports  or 
reserves.  This  is  a  formation  which 
is  employed  by  no  other  army,  and  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  if  soldiers  with 
only  two  years*  service  could  be  per- 
suaded to  advance  in  it.  At  Enslin 
the  seamen  and  marines  who  covered 


*  The  Otfmaii  infuitry  drill  book  recognises 
thftt  Infiuitiy  can  always  defend  their  front  by 
art  alone  against  frontal  attack. 


themselves  with  glory  are  men  who 
serve  for  twelve  years.  Here,  again, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  Continental  infan- 
try would  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  hill,  in  the  face  of  a  withering  fire 
from  an  invisible  enemy.  The  Naval 
Brigade  did,  indeed,  momentarily  re- 
tire, but  at  their  commander's  order, 
and  at  his  order  they  once  more  ad- 
vanced and  took  the  hill,  after  a  ter- 
rible pause,  under  a  heavy  fire. 

At  Modder  River,  on  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Methuen*s  army  failed  to  carry 
the  enemy's  position.  The  conditions 
were  most  unnerving.  The  enemy  was 
absolutely  invisible;  with  the  best  field 
glasses  few  infantry  officers  saw  a  sin- 
gle Boer,  and  the  hail  of  bullets  seemed 
to  come  from  all  quarters.  Though  the 
causualties  were  not  heavy,  considering 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  battle, 
it  is  agreed  by  all  who  were  present 
that  the  smallest  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  prone  troops  drew  a  terrific  fire. 
A  hand  lifted,  a  mess-tin  glittering  in 
the  sun,  a  Highlander's  kilt  ruffled  by 
the  wind  instantly  attracted  a  shower 
of  bullets.  Some  officers,  indeed,  insist- 
ed upon  walking  to  and  fro  in  front 
of  their  troops,  but  this  display  of 
coura«:e  only  endangered  their  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  all  near  them  to 
little  purpose.  It  was  impossible  to  in- 
duce the  men  to  go  forward  in  the  c«i- 
tre,  where  to  show  oneself  was  almost 
certain  death,  and  where  the  invisible 
enemy  could  wound  or  slay  with  ap- 
parent Impunity.  The  troops  were  wild 
with  rage  at  the  sheer  impossibility  of 
getting  at  their  enemy;  probably  short- 
service  men  of  the  Continental  pattern 
would  have  hurriedly  departed  to  the 
rear.  The  British  soldier  held  his 
ground.  Three  times,  at  least  Cronje 
was  entreated  to  attack,  and  some  of 
those  with  the  British  Army  think  that 
he  might  have  done  so  with  success. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  the  fiank 
movement  by  General  Pole-Carew  on 
the  Boer  right  which    compelled    the 
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enemy's  retreat,  and  ultimately  won  the 
battle.  The  frontal  attack  completely 
failed.  Moreover,  the  events  of  the 
day  produced  a  feeling  of  great  de- 
pression in  the  British  force,  as  the 
soldiers  hardly  realized  that  to  have 
dislodged  from  the  strongest  possible 
position  a  force  almost  equal  in  num- 
bers to  their  own,  mobile,  and  provided 
with  good  artillery,  was  a  feat  reflect- 
ing the  utmost  credit  upon  thehr  dogged 
endurance  and  courage. 

At  Magersfontein  the  Highlanders' 
frontal  attack  completely  failed  from 
a  number  of  circumstances,  some  of 
which  Lord  Methuen  has  detailed  in 
his  despatches,  others  of  which  have 
been  commented  upon  by  correspond- 
ents. This  failure,  following  so  closely 
upon  the  Modder  River  battle,  strength- 
ened the  impression  in  his  Division  as 
to- the  hopelessness  of  frontal  assaults. 
Yet  It  must  be  noted  that  there  was 
no  real  artillery  preparation  at  Magers- 
fontein, but  only  enough  bombarding 
the  night  before  the  attack  to  put  the 
Boers  upon  the  alert  After  Magers- 
fontein came  Golenso,  and  the  disas- 
trous actions  at  Spion  Kop  and  Yaal 
Krantz,  where,  again,  frontal  attacks 
completely  failed,  in  all  probability 
without  inflicting  upon  the  enemy  losses 
at  all  commensurate  with  those  sus- 
tained by  our  own  troops.  In  the  final 
advance  upon  Ladysmith  success,  from 
the  telegraphic  accounts,  seems  to  have 
been  secured  by  the  flank  movements, 
not  by  the  frontal  assaults. 

Dundee  and  Elands-laagte  are,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  instances  in  favor 
of  the  frontal  assault  In  these  cases, 
as  at  Belmont  and  Enslin,  the  Boer 
positions  were  on  high  ground,  on  the 
slopes  of  which  there  was  a  dead  angle, 
where  our  assaulting  infantry  were,  for* 
a  considerable  part  of  their  advance, 
sheltered  from  the  Boer  flre. 

Lord  Robertas  successes  have,  In 
every  case,  been  won  by  a  superior 
force  against  an  inferior  enemy,  turn- 


ing the  enemy's  position.  An  en-; 
trenched  i>osition  which  can  be  turned 
must  be  abandoned,  unless  the  force 
holding  it  expects  assistance  and  de- 
sires to  gain  time,  when  it  will  have  ta 
stand  a  si^ge.  There  is  no  recent  in- 
stance of  a  force  turned,  enveloped 
and  besieged,  extricating  itself  by  its 
own  unaided  endeavors.  A  Plevna 
usually  proves  fatal  to  the  army  inside 
it,  Just  as  Sir  George  White's  force  at 
Ladysmith  must  have  been  reduced 
but  for  Lord  Roberts's  diversion  in.  the 
Free  State  and  General  Buller's  ad- 
vance with  30,000  men  to  his  help. 

In  the  Franco-German  War  frcmtal 
attacks  almost  invariably  failed,  or 
only  succeeded  where  the  frontal  attack 
was  accompanied  by  attacks  on  one  or 
both  of  the  ^lemy's  flanks.  The  losa 
from  impetuous  attempts  to  storm  f ron- 
tally  strong  entrenched  positions  was 
so  heavy  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
war  that  the  old  King  of  Prussia  is- 
sued an  order  forbidding  them.  Hoenig 
«uid  the  best  echool  of  German  writers 
on  the  war  hold,  indeed,  that  even  now, 
if  only  the  artillery  preparation  is  com- 
plete and  the  formation  of  the  assault- 
ing force  correct,  frontal  attacks  maj 
succeed,  but  they  acknowledge  their 
difficulty,  and  may,  to  a  great  extent,, 
modify  their  views  in  face  of  South 
African  experience,  and  of  the  evidence 
that  shrapnel  flre  does  not  produce  the 
expected  effect 

We  are  left  with  the  third  lesson  of 
the  war— the  ease  with  which  immense- 
ly long  lines  of  works  can  be  held  by  a 
small  force.  At  Magersfontein  the 
Boer  lines  are  said  to  have  stretched  for 
twenty  miles,  and  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain that  they  were  never  held  by  more 
than  10,000  men.  That  gives  500  men  a 
mile.  At  Ladysmith  the  British  lines 
were  held  by  less  than  1,000  men  per 
mile.  Tet  the  minimum  that  was  al- 
lowed before  the  war  was  three  men 
per  yard  of  front,  or  over  5.000  men 
per  mile— from   flve  to  ten   times  as 
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many  as  experience  In  South  Africa 
shows  to  be  required.  At  Oolenso,  on 
a  front  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  the 
Boers  had  probably  about  12,000  In 
arms.  That  was  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  the  lines  at  Ladysmlth. 

And  now  for  the  application  of  these 
conclusions  to  the  special  case  of 
France.  The  French  Army  is,  we  have 
seen,  distinctly  inferior  to  the  German. 
If  it  took  the  offensive  it  would  have 
little  chance  of  success;  but,  acting  on 
the  defensive,  it  should  be  able,  in  the 
light  of  South  African  experience,  to 
hold  the  frontier  line  without  serious 
difficulty.  The  160  miles  of  ground 
can  readily  be  protected  by  field  works 
of  the  same  type  as  those  employed  by 
Cronje  and  Joubert.*  The  existing 
forts,  with  their  heavy  guns  of  posi- 
ticm,  can  render  valuable  support  to  the 
entrenched  infantry.  The  total  force 
required  in  the  first  line  to  hold  the 
m<3ftkB,  allowing  2,000  men  per  mile, 
would  only  be  slightly  over  300,000, 
and  could  be  concentrated  on  the  east- 
tern  frontier  in  forty-eight  hours.  So 
excellent  is  the  French  railway  system 
that,  as  the  mobilizatiiHi  proceeds,  im- 
mense masses  of  men  can  be  directed 
to  any  threatened  point  A  perfect  net- 
work of  railways  runs  behind  the  line 
of  fortresses— Verdun,  Toul,  Epinal, 
iBelfort— facilitating  such  concentra- 
tions. If  it  is  thought  best,  three  or 
four  powerful  armies  can  be  distributed 
in  suitable  positions  to  the  rear  of  the 
entrenched  line,  ready  to  move  as  re- 
quired. 

The  weakness  of  most  entrenched 
lines  is  that  they  can  be  turned.  But 
in  this  case  no  turning  movement  is  pos- 
sible, for  the  reason  that  the  French 
front  would  reach  from  one  neutral 
frontier  to  another.  The  problem 
which  would   confront     the    Oerman 


leaders  would  be  that  which  had  to  be 
faced  by  General  Grant  in  his  terrible 
campaign  of  1864.  The  results  of  his 
frontial  assaults  upon  Lee's  entrenched 
infantry  are  nowhere  so  well  told,  from 
the  private  soldier's  point  of  view,  as 
in  Wilkeson's  "Recollections  of  a  Pri- 
vate in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac."  He 
shows  how  speedily  a  succession  of 
such  attacks  destroyed  the  fig^hting 
power  of  Grant's  army,  and  demoral- 
ised the  men  who  were  certainly,  at 
that  date,  the  .finest  soldiers  in  the 
world— brave,  war-trained,  admirably 
led.  Germans  might  well  shudder  if 
they  were  called  upon  to  repeat  Spot- 
sylvania, Cold  Harbor,  and  Petersburg. 
Grant  only  succeeded  in  dislodging 
Lee,  after  infinite  trouble  and  enormous 
losses,  when  he  worked  round  the  Con- 
federate right  and  broke  in  upon  its 
line  of  communications.  But  on  the 
French  frontier,  we  have  seen,  no  such 
move  is  possible.  The  assault  must  be 
frontal,  and  the  very  deepest  misgiv- 
ings as  to  its  success  are  justified.  If 
made  in  very  open  formation,  such  as 
that  adopted  by  our  Guards  at  Bel- 
mont, will  two-years'  service  men  go 
forward?  If  masses  are  employed,  the 
slaughter  will  and  must  be  terrible, 
and  the  probability  of  success  by  no 
means  greater. 

It  is  true  that  the  defensive  cannot, 
in  the  long  run,  hope  tc^  prevail  against 
the  offensive,  but  in  this  case,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  are  special  conditions 
which  do  not  exist  elsewhere  in  Europe 
on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Prussia  or 
Austria,  for  example.  There  is  a  rela- 
tively short  length  of  frontier  to  be 
held  and  enormous  numbers  of  men 
available  to  hold  it  If  the  field  works 
are  to  be  invisible,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared beforehand,  for  the  brown  hues 
of  South  Africa  are  not  found  in  Cen- 


*  ICbdern  wrlten  on  war  sr^tly  oontemn  field 
wDcta.  Yet  Nftpoleon  eald  (W<vkB,  zzzl.,  494), 
••Lm  f6rtUloatioM  de  campagne  Mot  tonjonn 
ntUea,  jamali  noliiblee,  kwaqa'  ^ee  Mot  Meo 
entendnee,*'  and  tbe  ezperlenoe  of  the  American 


OItU  War  seema  to  bare  been  orerlooked  In  the 
blind  attention  to  the  Franco-German  War,  aa 
If    that  were    the    limit    and    measare    of    all 
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tral  Enrope.  Thus,  in  the  end,  their 
location  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
enemy.  But,  as  the  artillery  positions 
from  which  that  enemy  will  attack 
must  also  be  well  known  to  the  de- 
fenders, this  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  ranges  can  be  meas- 
nred  and  maiiced,  and  on  the  mobilisa- 
tion the  ground  In  front  of  the  Ibie  of 
entrenchments  covered  with  a  network 
of  barbed  wire  snch  as  was  found  in 
the  operations  before  Colesberg  to  in- 
terfere 00  seriously  with  the  movem^its 
of  our  cavalry. 

Of  course  the  French  Army  would 
not,  like  the  Boers,  resign  itself  to  an 
absolutely  passive  defence.  It  would 
be  ready  to  deliver  vigorous  counter- 
strokes,  and  the  possibility  of  these 
being  attempted  would  necessarily  tend 
to  augment  the  caution  of  the  Germans 
in  attacking.  If  the  undisciplined  Boer 
could  be  induced  to  hold  his  fire  till  the 
Miemy  was  within  400  yards,  the  dis- 
ciplined, or  comparatively  disciplined, 
French  soldier  could  be  taught  to  do 
the  same.  Inside  400  yards  the  point 
is  very  quickly  reached  at  which,  on 
level  ground,  it  becomes  impossible  for 
guns  in  th^rear  to  fire  over  the  heads 
of  advancing  infantry.  At  Dundee  and 
at  Stormberg,  in  assaults  upon  high 
ground  held  by  the  enemy,  the  British 
troops  suffered  from  their  own  artillery 
flre;  at  Modder  River  a  Boer  big  gun 
on  the  enemy's  extreme  right  drew  the 
flre  of  the  British  naval  and  field  guns 
right  over  General  Pole-Carew's  turn- 
ing force,  and  is  said  thereby  to  have 
caused  considerable  confusion.  If  the 
quality  of  the  troops  had  not  been  of 
the  highest  there  would  probably  have 
been  panic.  As  it  was,  this  incident 
appears  to  have  promptly  checked  Gen- 
—  «  ,    ^__  .^,g  advance. 

cover  has  been  prepared, 
I  Infantry  can  fire  with- 
es up  to  the  moment  of 
e  of  shrapnel.  While 
they   lie  down   in   the 


trenches;  its  cessation  gives  the  signal 
for  the  most  rapid  magazine-fire  pos- 
sible. The  assaulting  infantry  will  find 
itself  checked  again  and  again  by 
barbed  wire  during  the  last  hundred 
or  two  hundred  yards  of  advance,  and 
will  have  to  undergo  much  the  same 
experience  as  that  of  our  Guards  at  the 
Modder  River.  OfiScers  and  sergeants 
will  be  killed  or  wounded  at  the  out- 
set, and  the  line  deprived  of  leader- 
ship. The  heavy  losses  rapidly  in- 
flicted, and  the  hail  of  bullets  from  all 
quarters,  will  tell  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  young  soldiers,  where  our  seven 
and  eight-years'  service  men  can  still 
go  forward.  The  slightest  check  will 
be  the  signal  for  a  counter-attack  on 
the  part  of  the  defenders,  who  will  have 
slowly  gathered  courage  as  they  dis- 
cover that  the  terrible  shrapnel  is,  for 
the  most  part,  innocuous,  and  note  the 
slow  progress  of  the  enemy's  assault 
and  the  advantages  which  cover  con- 
fers upon  themselves.  The  massing  of 
the  enemy's  guns  nvill  have  told  the 
commander  at  the  outset  in  which 
quarter  the  assault  is  to  be  delivered; 
the  long  artillery  preparation  necessary 
in  these  days  will  have  given  him  time 
to  move  reinforcements  by  road  and 
rail  to  the  spot  The  enemy  has  no  ad- 
vantage In  numbers,  for  France  still 
has  as  many  trained  men  as  Cr^many, 
and  only  as  the  greater  German  popula- 
tion begins  to  tell  will  the  French  nu- 
mercial  inferiority  grow  serious.  Even 
as  matters  stand.  France  cannot  profit- 
ably employ  her  whole  army  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  not  space  for  it  to  deploy.  Her 
5,000  field,  horse,  mountain,  and  posi- 
tion guns  deployed  in  one  continuous 
line  would  cover  nearly  100  miles.  They 
would  stretch  from  Verdun  to  a  point 
half-way  between  Bpinal  and  Belfort 
What  use  would  be  made  of  the  mil- 
lion or  more  men  who  could  not 
profitably  be  used  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier it  is  difBcult  to  say.      Were  the 
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French  control  of  the  sea  assured,  some 
of  them  might  be  used  in  Denmark  or 
In  co-operation  with  Russia  upon  the 
eastern  German  frontier,  where  there 
are  no  such  strict  limitations  of  space 
as  in  the  west— limitations  which  mili- 
tate against  a  French  invasion  of  Ger- 
many just  as  much  as  against  a  Ger- 
man invasion  of  France. 

iStill,  the  net  result  is  to  relieve 
France  of  that  nightmare  of  invasion 
from  which  she  has  suffered  for  thfe 
last  thirty  years.  Germany's  striking 
power  on  the  west  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished, if,  indeed,  it  does  not  vanish  al- 
together, and  she  will  have  to  turn  her 
main  efforts  against  Russia.  I  am  as- 
suming that  Italy  will  not  necessarily 
be  found  on  the  German  side,  as  this, 
in  view  of  the  slowly-developing  hos- 
tility between  England  and  Germany, 

The  NatlQDAl  ReTlew. 


and  in  view  of  the  fear  of  German  de- 
signs in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adri- 
atic which  the  younger  Italian  states- 
men feel  is,  at  least,  possible.  That 
would  free  France  from  all  danger  In 
the  southeast 

Whether  France  will  be  able  to  avail 
herself  of  the  new  openings  offered  is 
still  doubtful.  Her  General  Staff  is  far 
below  the  German  in  capacity;  the 
mwaU  of  her  troops  is  not  high;  her  in- 
fantry shoots  badly;  her  cavalry  does 
not  ride  well,  and  only  her  artillery  is 
very  good.  Frenchmen  are  only  too 
painfully  conscious  of  these  deflcien- 
cies,  and  are  aware,  too,  of  the  lower 
standard  In  duty  which  prevails  in 
France  as  compared  with  Germany. 
Hence  they  distrust  themselves.  Wheth- 
er they  will  regain  confidence  has  now 
to  be  seen. 

B,  W.  WUaon. 


THE  DRUMMER. 


A  blood-red  battle  cnmset  stains 

The  lurid  winter  sky; 
What  spirit  stirs  within  our  veins 

And  lifts  our  hearts  so  high? 
Gives  youth  no  peace,  gives  age  no  sleep^ 

For  listening  to  the  roll 
Of  the  smitten  parchment  sounding  deep 

Its  tocsin  to  the  soul: 

Rataplan! 
Its  rolling,  rhythmic,  rude  alarum  to  the  listening  souL 

For  yester-noon,  the  folk  that  rid 

Their  threeftiolds  from  the  smow, 
Sam  thiough  the  still  streets,  ermine-hid. 

The  dwarfish  Drunnner  go— 
A  war-worn  ancient,  travel-stained, 

Beating  a  weird  tattoo, 
Whose  cunning  lilt  Its  hearers  chained 
And  caught  them,  ere  they  knew: 
Rataplan! 
That  straight  they  sprang  from  shop  and   stall,  imd  followed 
ere  they  knew. 
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For  here  the  1)lear-e7ed  smith  farsook 

His  forge-flre  Jtist  aflame; 
And  from  his  leathern  apron/  ^SmqUl 

The  cinders  as  he  came. 
He  left  his  cllnkli^  anvU  dumb 

On  noisier  hnslness  twond, 
Shrill  treble  to  the  boomlnir  dram 

His  mighty  blows  resoond: 
Rataplan! 
The  clashing,  clanging  music  of  his  mighty  blows  resound. 

And  there  unwonted  ardor  lit 

The  trader's  wrlnkkd  face. 
Till  wondering  nelgbbors  saw  him  quit 

The  crowded  market-place; 
The  tinkle  of  the  gaithered  pence 

Forgotten,  as  he  heard. 
Athwart  the  rending  veil  of  sense. 

The  tambour's  master-^word: 
Rataplan! 
In  sodden  stem  staccato,  the  drum's  imperious  word. 

Ere  the  slow  priest  his  blessing  said. 

The  bridegroom  left  the  bride. 
The  nraiumer  left  the  cherisbed  dead 

His  lore  had  watched  beside. 
Pressed  close  and  f  ai^  through  lane  and  street 

The  ever-thlckenlng  throng; 
All  stepping  to  the  measured*  beait 

That  marshalled  them  along: 
Rataplan! 
The  teasing,  tripping  measure  that  led  their  lines  al<Hig. 

Red  sunset  sbot  with  sanguine  stains 

A  sword  across  the  Sky; 
What  sacred  f crrer  swells  our  v^ns^ 

And  lifts  our  hearts  so  high? 
Gives  youth  no  peace,  glyes  age  no  rest 

That  hears  the  throbbing  roll 
That  knocks  so  hard  against  the  breast 
And  shakes  the  hidden  sold: 
Rataidan! 
That  strikes  the  heart  within  the  breast,  and  wakes  the  deep- 
ing souL 
Tb*  sptetator.  iPdirard  B'ud.m  Tyler. 
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Old  John  Morgan  and  his  wife  were 
people  of  aome  repute  in  the  village. 
The  repute  wa«  not  due  <to  social  posi- 
tion, for  social  position  was  not  a  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  community;  nor  yet 
was  it  dne  to  the  fact  that  John  Mor- 
gan's croft  and  dwelling-house  were 
somewhat  more  pretentious  than  those 
of  his  neighbors;  it  was  due  to  the 
striking  originality  of  John  Mor- 
gan's personality  and  character,  and 
to  that  only.  It  is  true  that  John  Mor- 
gan's wife  shared  her  husband's  dis- 
tinction, but  that  was  because  she  was 
John  Morgan's  wife,-^a  quiet,  motherly 
little  woman^  she  reflected  John  Mor- 
gan's greatness  as  the  moon  reflects  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  by  doing  nothing  but 
passively  allowing  King  Sol  to  shine 
upon  her. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  passivity,  however, 
did  not  have  the  effect  of  causing  her 
to  be  a  nonentity  in  the  Morgan  entity— 
not  at  all;  she  was  -the  means  of  com- 
pleting it,  and  Jolm  Morgan  without 
his  wife  would  have  been  like  Punch 
without  his  hump,  only  half  a  person- 
ahty. 

John  Morgan  was  energy  persontfled. 
EUs  work  was  performed  with  all  the 
vigor  of  a  stripling  in  his  twenties;  and 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  public  weal, 
concerning  which  men  debate  vrith  the 
freedom  of  irresponsibility,  his  voice 
was  continually  heard.  It  was  his  un^ 
failing  power  of  silencing  an  opponent 
that  made  him  so  formidable  an  antag- 
onist in  the  vlUage  Witenagemot,  and 
the  ferocious,  impatient  expression  of 
his  smooth,  ruddy  countenance,  fenced 
in  as  it  was  by  a  short,  curly,  white 
beard,  brought  more  than  one  well-in- 
formed debater  to  a  stammering  con- 
clusion In  a  much  more  effectual  man- 
ner than  a  calmly  reasoned  exposition 
from  a  more  authoritative  source  could 
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have  done.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  a  scrupulously  fair-minded  oppo- 
nent, with  labored  utterance  and  re- 
monstrating manner,  sought  to  hold 
him  tightly  to  the  p<rint  at  issue,  but 
the  futility  of  the  effort  was  only 
equalled  by  the  thankless  reception  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  a  jeering  aur 
dience  rendered  partial  by  long  usage; 
and  the  invariable  result  was  that  the 
bewildered  opponent  had  to  retire  in 
aggrieved  disgust  from  the  unequal 
conflict,  to  reappear  on  some  future  oc- 
casion an  interested  spectator  of  the 
very  drama  in  which  he  had  played  so 
sorry  a  part 

There  was  somewhat  of  a  malicious 
genius  in  the  man  who  had  caused  it  at 
one  time  to  be  whispered  abroad  that 
John  Morgan  was  unable  to  read,  that 
to  him  the  writing  of  an  epistle  was  an 
unknown  art,  and  that  the  weekly 
newspaper  which  came  to  him  ad- 
dressed to  "John  Morgan,  Bsquire," 
was,  so  far  as  his  ability  to  peruse  it 
was  concerned,  simply  a  mass  of  inky, 
meaningless  marks;  and,  furthermore, 
that  it  waa  due  to  the  scholarly  attain- 
ments of  his  little  grandchild  of  twelve 
that  he  was  able  to  gleam  from  the 
print  the  miscellany  of  broken  facts 
upon  which  he  founded  his  arguments. 
Only  a  genius  could  have  conceived  so 
preposterous  a  notion,  and  one  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  univer- 
sally entertained  concerning  John  Mor- 
gan and  his  attainments.  Read  plain 
English!  now  had  it  been  I^tlu— and 
with  reference  to  the  malicious  rumor, 
he  had  been  heard  to  suggest,  merely 
to  suggest  or  to  hint  vaguely,  that,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  "he  might  be 
able  to  take  bits  out  of  the  Latin  too." 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that,  great  as  was  the  curiosity  to 
hear  him  read,  actually  to  observe  him 
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epeil  out  and  repeat  the  news,  Aord  for 
word  as  set  down  In  the  paper,  no  one 
had  ever,  so  far  as  was  known,  been 
able  to  obserre  him  accomplish  the 
feat.  There  was  a  tale  told  of  him— 
and  his  detractors  made  of  it  what 
could  be  made— that  one  day  as  he  sat 
with  the  newspaper  ostentatiously 
spread  oat  In  front  of  him,  a  near 
neighbor  of  an  inqnlsitiye  turn  of  mind 
deeired  to  be  told  the  news  of  the  ilny. 
It  was  known  to  the  interrogator  tnat 
the  alleged  assistant  of  tender  years 
was  absent,  and  there  wa^  that  in  his 
eye  which  seemed  to  Indicate  a  mall- 
cions  expectancy.  For  the  moment 
John  Morgan  was  nonplussed,  but 
quickly  recovering  himself,  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  and  in  a  tone  in  wlilch 
sympathy  for  the  untoward  events  was 
blended  with  a  restrained  satisfaction 
at  being  able  to  recite  the  tale  of  them, 
replied,  "Oh,  wrecks,  George,  ehip- 
wrecks  on  all  hands;  it's  peetiful.  It's 
peetlful."  The  print  which  his  eyes 
were  devouring  with  so  muh  avidity, 
and  from  which  he  professedly  was 
gleaning  the  distressing  intelligence, 
was  held  by  him  upside  down;  and  con- 
sequently the  pictorial  representations 
of  steamers  and  sailing-ships,  by  means 
of  which  enterprising  shipping  com- 
panies are  wont  to  attract  the  public 
attention,  were  naturally  upside  down 
as  well,  and  the  worthy  man's  conclu- 
sion was  obvious.  A  ship  represented 
upside  down  assuredly  meant  a  ship 
wrecked,  whatever  the  printed  matter 
might  say  to  the  contrary.  Such  was 
the  tale;  but  John  Morgan  went  on  his 
way  unnoticing,  and  left  to  his  many 
believers  what  task  of  actual  verbal 
refutation  might  be  necessary. 


II. 


It  was  a  matter  for  regretful  reflec- 
tion to  John  Morgan  and  his  wife  that 
they  had  been  but  meagrely  Weseed  in 
the  matter  of  a  family.  There  had  been 


bom  to  them  a  son  and  daughter,  but 
the  daughter  had  paased  from  them 
even  at  the  air^  when  her  presence  had 
become  a  necessity  to  the  old  people^ 
and  althougli  years  had  sped  since  then 
it  was  known  that  the  mother  had  ' 
never  ceased  bitterly  to  mourn  her  loss; 
In  secret,  it  is  true,  for  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  energetic  nature  John  Mor- 
gan had  fought  against  his  grief;  he 
would  drive  it  away  from  htan  and 
from  others  too.  To  sorrow  was  use- 
less, he  roared  in  wrathful  grief, 
reasoning  with  the  unconvincing  logic 
of  blurred  common-sense;  It  was  worse 
than  useless.  It  was  vain,  it  wa»— alu 
€k>d!  and  then  he  too  broke  down. 

The  boy  had  gone  into  the  army. 
Some  people  said  that  the  step  wais  a 
necessity  of  his  failure  In  the  more  con- 
ventional  walks  of  life,  but  that  could 
scarcely  be,  seeing  that  John  Morgan 
himself  was  at  the  time  dally  impress- 
ing people  with  the  fact  that  had  he 
been  allowed  to  choose  his  career  as  a 
boy  the  trade  of  arms  would  have 
been  his  choice;  that  was  a  career  for 
a  man  of  mettle,  and  what  other!  But 
Mrs.  Morgan  over  her  knitting-needlea 
must  needs  again  weep,  more  and  more 
silently  and  more  and  more  secretly,  it 
is  true;  for  along  with  the  energy  and 
bustle  and  movement  which  character- 
ized her  lord  and  master,  in  what  from 
her  point  of  view  almosrt  seemed  a 
second  bereavement  there  was  notice- 
able a  faint  irritability,  as  of  a  tired 
man  striving  to  show  that  he  is  far 
from  being  tired,  it  was  faintly  notice- 
able, but  it  was  there,  and  it  did  more 
to  make  Mrs.  Morgan  cease  to  mourn 
than  an  the  blowings  and  blustering* 
of  reasoned  wrathful  sermons  which 
her  husband  could  inflict  upon  her  in  a 
month.  For  the  little  woman  had  a 
great  silent  love  and  respect  for  this 
fresh,  blustering  spouse  of  hers,  and  as 
for  John  Morgan,  it  was  known 
through  the  village  how  his  reason  al- 
most left  him  for  two  dreary    nights 
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during  which  the  doctor  held  it  not  im- 
probable ihat  his  wife  would  pass  from 
him. 

It  was  only  in  the  fitness  of  things 
that,  when  the  political  horizon  became 
overcast  and  the  war-cloud  did  at  last 
burst  the  Tillage  should  wait  with  a 
complacent  curiosity  to  hear  what  John 
Morgan  had  to  say  before  making  up 
its  mind  definitely  on  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  conflict;  and  while  the 
nightly  little  crowd,  assembled  at  the 
postofflce,  dogmatized  considerably 
concerning  each  fresh  piece  of  news, 
there  was  always  left  open  a  loophole 
for  escape,  or  rather  retreat,  should  the 
position  to  be  tal^en  up  by  John  Mor- 
gan, when  he  appeared,  malce  a  recanta- 
tion necessary.  The  postofiSce,  pendiug 
the  arrival  of  the  evening  mail,  was  the 
vi^Uage  St  Stephen's,  and  John  Morgan 
represented  equally  the  positions  of 
Speaker,  Leader  of  the  House,  and, 
when  necessary,  the  whole  Opposition. 
There  was,  consequently,  no  little  con- 
sternation and  not  a  little  wonder 
when  the  time  came  that  John  Morgan 
ceased  altogether  from  his  attendance 
at  the  scene  of  debate,  and  those  who 
were  skilled  in  noting  such  thiuigs 
dated  his  absence  from  the  day  on 
which  news  came  to  him  that  his  son's 
regiment  was  ordered  on  active  service. 
"He's  feared  for  the  day's  news,  and 
that's  what's  the  matter  wi'  him."  said 
one  man,  and  the  villagers  did  not 
speak  in  dispraise  of  such  unspartan- 
like  conduct,  although  they  smiled  fur- 
tively as  certain  loud-voiced  declama- 
tions concerning  the  virtue  of  hardi- 
hood kept  ringing  in  their  ears;  and 
they  listened  in  silence  when  John 
Morgan,  loud-voiced  and  emphatic  as 
usual,  gave  it  as  his  explanation  that 
the  post  was  always  late  and  the  even- 
ings were  chfUy  as  winter  drew  near. 

As  was  the  case  of  Mahomet  and  the 
mountain,  however,  so  was  it  with 
John  Morgan  and  the  villagers;  if  he 
would  not  come  to  them,  they  assur- 


edly would  find  themselves  gliding  up 
to  him  where  he  sat  ensconced  in  his 
comfortable  armchair  in  the  house  on 
the  hill,  and  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  his  own  fireside  'he  would  enunciate 
the  correct  attitude  to  be  adopted  con- 
cerning the  war  and  its  consequences. 

"I  take  my  facs  from  the  ofeeshal  re- 
ports in  the  paper  there,  where  ye  can 
see  them  for  yerselves  if  ye  want  to," 
were  the  closing  words  wherewith  he 
invariably  fortified  an  argument 
which,  standing  by  itself  as  a  mere 
statement  unsupported  by  external  au- 
thority, might  seem  somewhat  shaky; 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  delivery  gen- 
erally ensured  silence,  if  not  verbal  ac- 
quiescence. 'Mrs.  Morgan,  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fire,  swiftly  clicked  her 
knitting-needles,  and,  with  a  faith 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  reconciled 
without  effort  the  numberless  contra- 
dictions—so they  seemed  to  hei>— which 
characterized  her  husband's  many  ut- 
terances in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Few  of  the  villagers  were  in  the  way 
of  receiving  daily  papers,  and  so  it 
happened  that  by  the  time  when  the 
weekly  news  budget  should  arrive  a 
great  and  decisive  battle  had  been 
fought  and  throughout  the  land  the 
first  thin  wail  of  grief  was  spreading 
and  spreading  as  names  of  men 
who  had  once  been  fathers,  broth- 
ers, lovers  were  placed  upon  the 
nation's  list  of  dead.  The  sor- 
row wail  was  spreading  daily,  but 
as  yet  it  had  not  reached  the  northern 
village,  and  by  John  Morgan's  cosy 
fireside  the  chances  of  the  impending 
fight  were  being  discussed  with  .nn 
earnestness  which  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  easily  rendered  excusable. 
John  Morgan's  arrangement  of  the 
forces,  as  told  to  the  rather  unusually 
crowded  audience,  was  subhme;  but  a 
dlflficulty,  unfortunate  inasmuch  that 
upon  a  satisfactory  explanation  and 
solution  of  It  depended  his  entire  posi- 
tion, had  arisen,  and  John  Morgan  was 
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more  than  ordinarily  lond-voiced  and 
more  than  ordinarily  aggreeslve  and 
emphatic  as  objection  after  objection, 
tendered  with  a  quiet  as»nrance  and 
firm,  were  urged  againcrt  his  theory.  He 
had  uttered  his  usual  concluding  dic- 
tum, but  it  failed  to  silence  the  per- 
sistent objector,  who  went  the  leng^th 
of  asking  to  be  shown  where  In  the 
public  print  a  certain  statement  was  to 
be  found,  and  John  Morgan,  with  much 
external  gravity  and  a  soul-consuming 
perplexity  and  suffocating  wrath,  was 
ostentatiously  hunting  for  a  passage 
which  he  was  well  aware  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  rustilng  pages  of  the  pa- 
per. The  deadlock  thus  occasioned 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  Irksome 
to  the  audience  when  the  outer  door 
was  opened,  and  a  neighbor  on  his  way 
up  from  the  poertoffice  stepped  into  the 
heated  circle  and  laid  a  letter  on  John 
Morgan's  knee.  ''It's  from  the  seat  of 
war,"  he  said,  sententiously,  as  he  sat 
down;  "a  see  *0n  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice' on  the  envelope,"  having  said 
which  he  threw  himself  back  in.  his 
chair  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
red  pocket-handkerchief  after  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  has  done  his  duty. 

III. 

To  appear  to  be  moved  at  the  receipt 
of  a  letter,  even  with  such  high  ex- 
ternal credentials  as  the  one  before 
him,  would  have  been  unworthy  of  8 
man  of  John  Morgan's  high  reputation 
among  his  fellows;  and  while  a  sudden 
pause  of  expectancy  fell  upon  the  little 
assembly,  John  Morgan  took  up  the 
letter  lelsuredy  and  glanced  at  the  su*- 
perscrlptlon  with  a  careless  negligence. 
"Ay,  a  see  it's  on  *Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice;' a  saw  that  at  once  from  the  out- 
side—just so,  just  so."  The  muttered 
exclamation  concealed  his  startied  per- 
plexity, and  was  intended  to  Insinuate 
a  perfect  familiarity  with  documents 
of  this  class. 


But  there  was  no  such  tranquillity 
evinced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
where  Mrs.  Morgan  sat,  her  glasses  in 
her  hand,  and  her  eyes  staring  in 
startied  wonder  at  the  blue  cold-look- 
ing document  which  her  husband  held 
in  his  hand.  Her  heart's  action  had  9Xi 
but  stopped  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it, 
and  she  was  waiting,  eagerly  waiting, 
until  the  covering  should  be  unfastened 
and  the  contents  divulged  for  good  or 
Ul. 

"It'll  be  from  Sandy,"  she  said 
faintly,  and  the  tension  evidenced  by 
her  voice  communicated  its^f  to  those 
around  her,  and  the  complacent  ex- 
pectancy gave  way  to  a  grave  forebod- 
ing.   The  situation  had  became  tragic. 

But  beyond  a  swift  glance  almost  as 
of  fear  in  the  direction  of  his  wife, 
John  Morgan  made  no  sign.  "If  s  on 
her  Majesty's  service,"  he  kept  mutter- 
ing as  he  bent  over  the  document;  "a 
noticed  that  on  the  outside— ay,  a 
noticed  that  at  once." 

"Will  ye  no  read  It,  John?'  said  his 
wife,  gentiy,  as  she  bent  forward  and 
touched  his  hand. 

He  started  up  vlolentiy  at  the  touch. 
"C  course  a  can  read  it.  What 
makes  ye  think  a  canna  read  it?"  he 
said,  angrily;  "It'll  no  take  me  long  to 
do  that." 

The  suggestion  of  his  illHeracy  at 
such  a  time,  among  so  many  of  his  fel- 
lows, brought  him  to  himself  with  a 
shock,  and  he  struggled  to  resume  his 
old  important  manner  as  he  proceeded 
slowly  and  with  dlflSculty  to  unfasten 
the  unfamiliar  covering. 

There  was  a  terrible  struggle  going 
on  in  his  mind.  He  recognized  that  he 
was  expected  to  read  the  letter,  and 
that  immediately— the  silent  gravity  of 
those  around  him  told  of  «ui  interested, 
sympathetic  expectancy— and  the  hour 
had  now  come  when  it  was  for  him, 
John  Morgan,  the  man  of  reputed 
learning,  and  the  recognised  leader  in 
his  native  place,  to  choose  whetiier  he 
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wa«  publicly  to  confesff  before  aU  his 
fellows  that  his  profession  of  learning 
was  a  fraud,  and  that  he  himself  was 
and  had  been  an  Impocrtor  among  them 
all  his  days.  How  conld  he  be  able  to 
hold  up  his  head  among  them  in 
future?  would  the  very  children,— the 
idea  was  tortmre,  it  wae  not  to  be 
thought  of;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  thought  of  his  soldier  son, 
and  what  news  of  him  the  letter  might 
contain,  rushed  upon  his  mind,  his  re- 
solve almost  gave  way,  and  he  made  as 
if  to  hand  the  letter  to  oQe  of  those 
around  him.  But  his  vanity  conquered 
even  as  he  did  so,  and  in  the  despera- 
tion of  despair  and  perplexity  he  held 
the  letter  closely  up  to  his  well- 
nigh  bloodless  face,  and  cleared  his 
throat 

"Ahem,"  he  began.  "Dear  Father 
and**— but  his  voice  dwindled  away;  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  say 
"mother"  with  that  terror-stricken  face 
opposite  him.  "This  is  to  say— ahem! 
—that  I  am  well— quite  weil"— here  a 
heavy  fit  of  prolonged  coughing  over- 
took him— "well,  and  hoping  you  are 
the  same.  Love— ahem!— love  to  all  at 
home— hoping  you  are  the  same,  from 
your  affectionate  son,  Sandy.** 

He  forced  a  laugh  from  his  parched 
throat  as  he  lamely  concluded  the  woe- 
begone epistle,  and  even  to  himself  his 
voice  sounded  far  away.    "There*s  no 
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much  news  in  that— on  her  Majesty's 
service— from  the  seat  o'  war.*' 

An  oppressive  silence  prevailed 
throughout  the  little  room,  and  the 
vacuous  smile  which  John  Morgan 
strove  to  assume  died  away  drearily  on 
his  lips,  and  his  white  head  fell  heavily 
on  his  breasrt  His  reading  was  a  lie, 
and  instinctively  they  all  knew  it. 

There  was  a  slight  movement  in  the 
stillness  of  the  room  as  a  venerable- 
looking  old  man  stepped  forward  and 
took  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Maybe  a  can  read  it  for  ye,  John," 
he  said  simply. 

Slowly  he  pulled  his  glasses  from 
their  case,  find  with  much  care  adjusted 
them  on  his  forehead.  "Sir,**  he  began, 
as  he  held  the  letter  to  the  light,  "I  re- 
gret to  have  to  inform  you,"  and  then 
he  stopped  abruptly. 

"Neebors,**  he  said,  quietly,  turning 
to  those  around  him,  "this  is  no  place 
for  you  now,"  and  as  the  last  of  them 
glided  in  silent  swiftness  out  of  the 
room,  there  fell  upon  his  ear  the  first 
low  moan  from  the  stricken  mother  as 
she  received  the  dread  intelligence  of 
her  soldier  son's  death. 

And  all  through  that  dreary  miser- 
able night  John  Morgan,  as  one  of  his 
reason  bereft,  kept  muttering  to  him- 
self. "On  her  Majesty's  service- 
Majesty's  service— a  saw  that  at  once 
—from  the  seat  o'  war." 

A,  B.  Fletcher. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  DINNER  TABLE. 


The  twenty  years  of  John  Selden's 
life  began  with  the  England  of  the 
great  Queen,  and  ended  with  the  Eng- 
land of  the  great  Protector.  Mark  Pat- 
tison  regarded  him,  not  without  reason, 
as  a  typical  Englishman.  He  was 
never  out  of  England,  but,  as  Ben 
Jonson  said  of  him,  though  he  stayed  at 


home,  he  knew  the  world.  His  learn- 
ing was  prodigious,  even  for  a  learned 
age,  and  yet  he  was  conspicuously 
practical,  even  in  the  practical  art  of 
politics.  He  was  one  of  the  few  law- 
yers who  attained  great  eminence  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the 
few  statesmen  who  ever  held  their  own 
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In  fin  fissembly  of  divinee.  His  pub- 
lished writings,  except  the  "History  of 
Tythes,"  are  dead,  and  even  the  "His- 
tory of  Tythes"  is  only  consulted  by 
professional  students.  He  wrote  a 
etyle  which  can  never  have  been  read 
with  pleasure,  and  can  scarcely  now  be 
read  at  all.  BiHuB  optimus  magister 
dicendi,  says  Crassus  in  the  "De  Ora- 
tore"— "The  pen  is  the  best  master  of 
speech."'  It  was  so  with  Cicero,  it  was 
eo  with  Bui4ce,  it  was  so  in  our  own 
day  with  Macaulay.  But  in  SeMen's 
case  it  was  far  otherwise.  His  pen 
had  to  be  taken  away  from  him  before 
his  mind  could  flow  clearly  and  easily 
through  natural  channels.  He  lived, 
of  course,  long  before  the  days  of  Par- 
liamentary reporting.  But,  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  ef- 
fective debaters  in  Parliament  So, 
among  others,  says  Clarendon,  an  un- 
sparing critic  of  his  books,  and  himself 
a  consummate  master  of  all  the  rich 
resources  of  our  English  tongue.  Sel- 
den's  speeches  have  perished,  like  Straf- 
ford's, and  Eliot's,  and  Pym's.  The 
happy  accident  which  has  preserved 
'his  "Table  Talk"  enables  us  to  see  for 
ourselves  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  his  spoken  to  his  written  word. 
Scarcely  any  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage has  a  value  so  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  size.  The  duodecimo  edi- 
tion of  1847  can  be  carried  comfortably 
in  the  pocket  The  larger  and  more 
elaborate  volume,  brought  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Harvey  Reynolds  In  1892,  con- 
tains only  two  hundred  pages.  These 
pages  show  us  how  an  accomplished 
man,  famous  for  his  conversation,  en- 
tertained his  company  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
knowledge  Is  priceless,  and  would  be 
so  even  If  the  publication  of  the  book 
thirty-four  years  after  Selden's  death 


had  led  to  no  direct  result  But  it  is 
impossible  to  read  Selden's  witty 
aphorisms  and  brilliant  illustraticms 
without  perceiving  how  much  the  great 
talker  of  the  eighteenth  century  waB 
indebted  to  the  great  talker  of  the  sev- 
enteenth. It  is  no  disparagement  of  a 
strong  man's  original  force  to  say  that 
Samuel  Johnson  derived  his  colloquial 
nuumer  from  John  Selden. 

If  Selden  had  lived  in  ordinary  times, 
his  career  would  have  been  uneventful 
for  he  was  neither  adventurous  nor  am- 
bitious. Civil  troubles  forced  him  into 
prominence,  and  when  he  was  ccmi- 
pelled  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  he  showed  that  he  was  no  time- 
server,  but  a  man  of  principle.  He 
had  the  intellectual  honesty  which  is  to 
some  men  what  morality  or  enthusi- 
asm is  to  others.  He  would  not  make 
a  fool  of  himself  by  saying  what  he 
knew  to  be  untrue.  In  deference  to 
King  James  he  expressed  regret  for 
having  argued  that  tithes  were  not 
payable  by  divine  law.  To  retract  the 
argument  to  acknowledge  himself  in 
the  wrong,  he  absolutely  refused.  8^- 
den  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  which 
in  this  country,  more  than  in  any  other, 
answers  Aristotle's  description,  and 
acts  as  the  bulwark  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  free  school 
of  Chichester.  From  Chichester  he 
went  to  Oxford,  with  which  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  destined 
to  be  connected.  He  matriculated  at 
Hart  Hall,  and  it  Is  curious  that  this 
great  scholar,  who  represented  the  Uni- 
versity throughout  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment took  no  degree.  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and, 
so  far  as  he  adopted  any  profession,  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law.  But 
his  heart  was  In  study  and  in  the 
larger  affairs  of  State.     Two  views  of 


1  Tbe  exact  words  are  Stilna  (^timos  et 
proestaDttoslmiiB  dlcendl  effector  et  maglater. 
Tbe7  bare  tbe  air  in  the  dialogue  of  a  familiar 


quotation,    but    I    cannot   indicate    their  original 
source. 
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the  low  of  England  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  seyenteenth  century.  To 
Sir  Edward  Ckrice  it  was  the  perfection 
of  human  reason,  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
it  was  a  tortuous  and  ungodly  jumble. 
Selden  was  too  much  of  an  antiquary 
to  agree  with  Cromwell,  and  too  much 
of  a  philosi^her  to  agree  with  Colce. 
He  must  very  soon  have  mastered 
whatever  the  law  books  of  those  days 
could  teach  him,  and  in  leigal  learning 
he  had  no  superior  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench.  He  was  a  conveyancer,  and 
had  a  large  amount  of  chamber  prac- 
tice. But  he  is  said  to  have  appeared 
In  court  only  when  his  vast  knowledge 
was  required  by  some  case  of  unusual 
character  and  special  Importance.  He 
became,  when  he  was  quite  a  young 
man,  steward  to  Henry  Gray,  ninth 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  his  close  connection 
with  that  family  only  ended  with  the 
death  of  the  Countess,  three  years  be- 
fore his  own.  One  consequence  of 
this  appointment  was  that  he  spent  his 
vacations  at  Wrest,  In  Bedfordshire, 
then  Lord  Kent's,  and  now  Lord  Cow- 
per's.  Another  was  that  after  the 
Earl's  death  he  came  to  live  at  Lady 
Kent's  house.  The  Carmelites,  in  White- 
friars,  where  he  kept  his  splendid  li- 
brary and  his  choice  collection  of  Greek 
Marbles.  If  he  was  ever  married  at 
all,  he  was  privately  married  to  Lady 
Kent  Sir  Edward  Fry,  from  whose 
admirable  article  in  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography"  I  have  taken  the 
facts  of  Selden's  life,  does  not  believe 
the  story  of  the  marriage.  In  any 
case,  there  was  no  scandal,  which  is 
creditable  to  the  somewhat  censorious 
society  of  the  time. 

Like  Lord  Mansfield,  who  in  his 
youth  "drank  champagne  with  the 
wits,"  Selden  enjoyed  the  best  of  good 
company  from  the  first.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Camden,  the 
famous  author  of  "Britannia,"  and  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  antiquary,  at 
whose  house  In  Palace  Yard  he  read 


and  studied.  His  "History  of  Tythes" 
from  the  days  of  Melchisedec  appeared 
in  1617,  and  he  soon  discovered  that 
England  was  not  a  free  country.  For 
denying  what  was  called  the  /ure 
diviwMhAp  of  the  clerical  tenth  he  was 
hailed  before  the  High  Commission, 
and  apologized,  lest  worst  snould  hap- 
pen to  him.  He  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Galileo  by  retracting  as  error 
what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  but  he 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction.  The  in- 
cident is  thoroughly  characteristic.  Sel- 
den had  a  profound  contempt  for  "the 
great  vulgar  and  the  small."  He  did 
not  care  two  straws  what  the  High 
Commission  iliought  about  a  matter  of 
wbich  they  knew  nothing.  He  knew 
the  difference  between  his  own  real 
learning  and  the  sham  learning  of  King 
James.  But  he  sincerely  respected 
law  and  order.  His  mind  was  not  nat- 
urally speculative,  like  the  mind  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  Thomas  Hobbes,  but 
practical  and  historical.  If  the  Com- 
missioners chose  to  talk  nonsense,  that 
was  their  affair.  He  submitted  to 
their  authority  without  prejudice  to  his 
contempt  for  their  understandings.  Nor 
was  he  cast  (few  men  are)  in  the  heroic 
mould.  When  it  was  his  duty  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  he  never  shrank  from 
expressing  It  because  it  was  dangerous 
or  unpopular.  But  to  go  to  prison  for 
a  theory  of  tithes  he  regarded  as  ab- 
surd, and  as  the  times  grew  more  tur- 
bulent he  may  have  thought  that  the 
supply  of  martyrs  was  likely  to  exceed 
the  demand.  He  was  not,  however, 
timid,  like  Hobbes.  He  braved  the 
wrath  of  King  Charles  by  acting  as  a 
manager  in  the  Impeachment  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  risked  the  vengeance  of  A 
Parliamentary  majority  by  opposing 
the  impeachment  of  Strafford.  Nor  did 
he  always  escape  the  penalty  of  his 
boldness.  In  1629  he  was  committed 
to  the  tower  with  Eliot,  Hobbes  and 
six  other  members  of  Parliament.  He 
was  shifted  from  prison  to  prison,  and 
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was  not  finally  released  till  16S1.  But 
it  is  a  cnrions  fact,  as  Sir  Bdward  Fry 
points  out,  that  he  bore  no  malice 
against  the  King.  He  must  have  be^i 
a  man  of  singularly  even  temper,  cold 
but  placable,  never  carried  out  of  his 
way  by  enthusiasm  or  resentment  ix 
the  passion  for  notoriety,  which  had 
been  the  motive  of  so  many  otherwise 
inexplicable  acts. 

<Selden  sat  in  Parliament  successively 
for  Lancaster,  for  Great  Bedwin,  for 
Ludgershall,  and  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  <Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  his  colleague  in  the 
representation  of  the  University  died, 
■his  place  was  not  filled  up,  and  Selden 
became  the  sole  representative.  Never 
before  or  eince,  has  Oxford  been  better 
served.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of 
learning  and  education,  he  regarded 
with  a  Jealous  fondness  the  noble  in- 
stitution to  which  he  belonged.  In 
days  of  fierce  faction,  of  revoluticMi,  of 
civil  conflict  he  preserved  a  Judicial 
calmness,  almost  inhuman  in  its  aus- 
tere severity.  He  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  dispute  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  decided  by  four  Judges 
sitting  in  banc,  if  only  the  Judges  had 
been,  as  they  afterwards  became,  in- 
dependent of  the  crown.  He  had  had 
the  honor  to  be  counsel  for  Hampden 
in  1627.  He  had  the  courage  to  refuse 
security  for  good  behavior  when  he 
and  other  members  were  curaigned  for 
words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  162a  (But  if  he  had  had  his 
way  he  would  have  protected  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Sovereign  against  the  ^i- 
croachments  of  the  Ck>mmons,  as  he 
protected  the  rights  of  the  subject 
against  legal  tyranny.  When  politics 
sank  into  what  he  called  a  scuffle,  and 
both  i>artie8  appealed  to  the  sword, 
Selden  withdrew  into  privacy,  and  left 
them  to  fight  it  out  Even  in  1642  he 
Infused  an  offer  to  Join  the  King  at 
York.  He  was  then  fifty-eight,  well 
provided   with   this   world's   goods,   a 


lover  of  ease,  and,  as  Olarendon  says» 
would  not  have  made  a  Journey  to 
York  or  slept  out  of  his  own  bed  for 
all  the  preferment  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Court  He  was  content  and  proud 
to  have  been  "one  of  the  Parliament 
men  imprisoned  Urtio  OarolV*  That 
was  as  near  martyrdom  as  he  got  or 
desired  to  get  He  never  held  any 
office,  and  in  1645  he  refused,  pertiaps 
from  loyalty  to  Oxford,  the  Mastership 
of  Trinity  Hall,  which  has  often  been 
held  by  a  lawyer,  almost  always  by  a 
layman.  At  the  Westminster  Aasem- 
bly  of  1643  he  was  a  prominent,  if  not 
altogether  a  popular  figure.  He  knerw 
more  theology  than  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  was  even  fonder  of  filnging  it  at 
the  heads  of  the  Bishops.  He  had» 
with  far  wider  learning,  the  same  caus- 
tic humor,  and  he  played  havoc  with 
the  Westminster  Divines.  "Perhaps 
it  may  be  so,"  he  used  to  tell  them,  "in 
your  little  pocket  Bibles  with  gilt 
edges;  but  the  Hebrew  (or  the  Greek) 
is  so  and  so."  And  so  and  so  it  re- 
mained to  them,  for  very  few  of  them 
could  meet  him  on  his  own  ground. 
They  did  not  like  to  be  taught  by  a 
sc^criar  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
studied  the  Bible  as  he  studied  the 
classics;  but  they  had  to  put  up  with 
it  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ohurch, 
which  Parliament  adopted  from  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  is  chiefiy  due 
to  John  Selden,  Bsquire,  M.P.  Selden 
was  a  Churchman,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  though  Mr.  Reynolds  doubt- 
ed, that  he  was,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
described  him,  "a  resolved,  serious 
Christhm."  But  he  had  more  sympathy 
with  the  Presbyterians  than  with  the 
High  Church,  and  it  was  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  his  creed  that  no  ecclesi- 
astical system  was  of  divine  origin. 
Christ  he  held,  taught  religion  and 
morality,  not  forms  of  discipline  and 
administration.  So  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  all  was  as  the  State  pleased. 
In  short  he  was  a  consistent,  logical. 
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unflinching  Eraatian,  as  all  upholders 
of  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  must,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, be. 

-  Selden's  "Table  Talk"  covers  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  from  1634  to 
1654.  It  is  probable  that  during  most 
of  that  time  he  resided  under  Lady 
Kent* 8  roof,  occupying  his  own  sump- 
tuous apartments  in  her  large  and 
beautiful  house  near  the  Temple  and 
the  river.  Though  himself  a  man  tem- 
perate in  all  things,  he  was  extremely 
hospitable,  was  famous  for  his  good 
dinners,  and  loved  to  entertain.  His 
guests  had  better  entertainment  than 
food  and  wine,  for  there  have  been  few 
such  brilliant  talkers  as  Selden.  The 
crabbed  English,  and  the  still  more 
crabbed  Latin,  of  his  books  present  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  racy  vernacular 
of  his  delightful  conversation.  A 
shrewd,  cynical,  sarcastic,  but  not  un- 
kindly obsen-er  of  men  and  things,  he 
always  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
his  subject,  and  his  command  of  hu- 
morous illustration  was  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  Swift.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  too  severe 
upon  his  indecency.  There  are,  per- 
haps, half  a  dozen  personages  which  a 
delicate  taste  might  censure.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  uttered  In  the  presence  of  women, 
and  they  are  purity  itself  when  com- 
pared with  the  habitual  converse  of  the 
succeeding  age.  Of  his  alleged  impiety 
there  is  no  trace,  though  he  handled 
ecclesiastical  subjects  with  a  homely 
freedom.  From  the  superstitions  of  his 
time  he  was  absolutely  exempt,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  his 


miliar  illustrations  wherewith  they  are 
set  off." 

One  of  the  most  justly  famous  occurs 
under  the  heading  of  "Bishops."  Sel- 
den's  habitual  tolerance  broke  down  at 
Bishops.  He  had  no  use  for  them,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  they 
were  a  separate  order  in  the  Ohurdh. 
One  can  easily  imagine  how  a  man  like 
Selden  must  have  been  irritated  by  the 
fussy,  domineering  arrogance  of  the 
man  whom  Oarlyle  profanely  calls  W. 
Oant  The  Long  Parliament  never  did 
a  more  foolish  thing  than  when  they 
made  a  martyr  of  that  mean  and  cruel 
pedant 

"The  Bishc^s,"  says  Selden,  "were 
too  hasty,  else  with  a  discreet  slowness 
they  might  have  had  what  they  aimed 
at.  The  old  story  of  the  fellow  that 
told  the  gentleman  he  might  get  to 
such  a  place  if  he  did  not  ride  too  fast 
would  have  fitted  their  turn." 

And  not  their  turn  only.  The  apo- 
logue should  be  hung  up,  framed  and 
glazed  in  every  public  office  from  the 
Colonial  Office  downwarda  That  is 
the  best  of  Selden.  iHe  always  sticks 
to  the  point,  and  yet  he  throws  out 
pregnant  hints  for  general  application 
to  human  affairs.  Featina  lente  looks 
like  a  frigid  paradox,  though  it  is  not 
so.  The  story  of  the  fellow  that  told 
the  gentleman  Is  "the  wisdom  of  many, 
and  the  wit  of  one." 

Selden's  mind  was  essentially  politi- 
cal—«ven  more  political  than  legaL  He 
was  under  the  influence  of  Hobbes^ 
though  his  ideal  of  constitutional  mon- 
curchy  was  entirely  opposed  to  Hobbes's 
absolute  doctrines.  Selden  was  cer- 
tainly no  democrat.     He  believed  In 
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its  widest  6en«e  >he  was  a  stranger.  Like 
a  good  Erastian,  he  desired  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  stoutly  maintained  against 
lall  comers  that  they  sat  there  by  afi 
^ood  a  right  as  the  hereditary  peers. 
"To  talce  away  Bishops'  votes,"  he 
eaid,  "is  but  the  beginning  to  take  them 
away;  for  tlien  they  can  be  of  no  longer 
use  to  the  King  or  State.  'Tis  but  like 
the  little  wimble  to  let  in  the  greater 
auger."  It  is  amusing  to  find  our  <^d 
friend,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  in 
this  early  and  rudimentary  form.  Sel- 
<len's  conception  of  a  Bishop  was  rather 
like  that  of  Lord  Westbury,  who  said 
in  the  Judicial  Committee,  of  Bishops 
Gray  and  Colenso,  "Both  these  ecclesi- 
astical personages  are  creatures  of  the 
law."  For  f^>ostolioal  succession  he 
did  not  care  a  rap.  A  Bish(^  not  a 
Lord  of  Parliament  was  to  him  no' 
Bishop  at  all,  which,  of  course,  implied 
that  he  had  no  faith  in  Episcopacy,  as  a, 
divine  or  even  as  a  human  institution. 
As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  he  was 
right,  and  he  lived  to  see  ^t;  for,  in 
1646,  by  ordinance  of  Parliament,  the 
""name,  title,  style  and  dignity  of  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishop  were  wholly  taken 
laway."  It  is  true  that  there  are  now 
bishops,  suffragans  and  others  who 
have  no  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
never  liad  a  vote.  But  they  are  excep- 
tions, and,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Latin  proverb,  the  existence  of  excep- 
tions proves  the  existence  of  a  rule.  On 
(another  occasion  Selden  declared  his 
own  views  witti  a  dogmatic  severity 
unusual  in  him.  "They  are  equally 
mad,"  he  exclaimed,  "who  say  Bishops 
are  so  /tire  divino  that  they  must  be 
continued,  and  they  who  say  they  are 
so  anti-Christian  that  they  must  be  put 
away.  All  is  as  the  State  likes."  It 
would  have  been  a  strong  thing  to 
affirm  that  all  Roman  Catholics  and 
all  Presbyterians  were  mad,  or  even 
unreasonable,  wliich    is  what     Selden 


meant  But  &e  was  a  staunch 
Church  of  England  man,  regarding  the 
Church  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
he  spoke  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer. 

The  popular  theology  of  his  time  was 
by  no  means  to  Selden's  taste,  and 
that  is,  no  doubt,  why  he  was  accused 
of  irreligion.  He  suffered  in  that  as  iB 
other  respects  for  being  in  advance  of 
his  S!ge,  He  belonged,  as  a  theologian, 
rather  to  the  nineteenth  century  than 
to  the  seventeenth,  and  would  have 
found  himself  in  perfect  agreement 
with  Thirlwall  or  Stanley.  His  ccm- 
trast  between  Christianity  and  Maliom- 
medanlsm  is  curiously  modem. 

The  Turks  tell  their  people  of  a 
heaven  where  there  is  a  sensible 
pleasm^,  but  of  a  heU  where  they 
shall  suffer  they  do  not  tmow  what. 
The  Ohrlstiains  quite  invert  this  order. 
They  tell  us  of  a  hell  where  we  shall 
feel  sensible  pain,  but  of  a  heaven 
where  we  shall  enjoy  we  cannot  tell 
what. 

Neither  Milton  nor  Bunyan  can  be 
said  altogether  to  have  escaped  the  i^>- 
plication  of  this  caustic  criticism.  Sel- 
den had  what  the  French  call  t3ie  posi- 
tive spirit,  which  is  sensible  of  its  own 
limitations,  and  will  not  go  beyond 
them.  The  imagination  of  his  time, 
especially  the  Puritan  imaginati(Mi,  ran 
riot  in  the  wildest  fancies  of  futore 
woe  for  the  enemies  or  the  saints,  and 
Selden,  though  a  man  of  hi^h  charac- 
ter, must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
was  no  sainrt  He  was  <Hiei  of  those 
who  would  rather  live  up  to  a  compara- 
tively low  standard  than  fall  short  of 
a  comparatively  high  one.  He  must 
have  secretly  sympathised  with  the 
young  man  in  the  parable  who  went 
away  sorrowful  because  he  had  great 
possessions.  He  took  the  Englishman's 
love  of  compromise  into  religion  as 
well  as  into  i>olitics,  and  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  nature  he  hated  ex- 
tremes. There  are  traces  in  his  "Table 
.Talk"  of  the  Baconian     temper,    the 
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^ave,  dignified  philosophic  calm  with 
which  an  intellect,  unclouded  by  pas- 
sion or  prejudice,  contemplates  the 
wild  surging  of  ignorant  enthusiasm  in 
its  desperate  efforts  to  find  truth  where 
there  is  no  road. 

"The  laws  of  the  Church  aire  most 
favorable  to  the  Church,  because  they 
were  the  Church's  own  making;  as  the 
heralds  are  the  best  gentlemen  t>ecause 
they  make  their  own  pedigree."  This 
is  an  inyaluable  text  for  the  Erastian 
In  all  times.  It  is  also  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  Selden's  best  manner.  There  is 
not  a  word  too  much  in  it;  it  condenses 
a  whole  theory  into  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences, of  which  one  is  fact  and  the 
other  illustration.  In  a  formal  treatise ' 
it  would  have  to  be  expanded  or  to  l)e 
followed  by  a  formal  essay.  In  talk  it 
Is  just  as  it  should  be.  Selden  had  a 
singular  gift  of  conversational  com- 
pleteness. He  could  sum  up  and  dis^ 
miss  a  subject  in  a  phrase  which  ad- 
hered to  the  memory  while  memory 
(remained.  Perhaps  the  talker  who 
most  resembled  him  in  this  particular 
was  Talleyrand.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  once  asked  whether  he 
considered  Talleyrand  to  l>e  good  com- 
pany. He  relied  that  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  he  was  not  "He 
would  often,"  added  the  Duke,  "sit 
silent  for  hours.  But  once  or  twice  in 
an  evening  he  would  say  something 
which  you  could  not  forget  as  long  as 
you  lived."  I  cannot  recaill  the  Duke's 
exact  words,  but  such,  I  am  sure,  is 
the  substance  of  them.  We  do  not 
know  how  large  a  share  Selden  took 
in  the  talk  at  his  own  dinner  table. 
Probably  it  was  much  larger  than  Tal- 
leyrand's, and  we  have  only  scattered 
fragments  of  it  in  Mr.  Milward's  rec- 
ord. But  we  have  quite  enough  to 
show  us  of  what  sort  it  was.  It  did 
not  burst  out  in  a  torrent,  like  John- 
son's, or  flow  in  a  rich  volume  like 
Coleridge's.  Johnson  owed  much  to 
Selden,  but  his  own  natural  eloquence 


swept  away  all  barriers.  Selden  kept 
his  temper,  and  was  not  easily  moved 
to  sympathy  or  to  Indignation.  He 
must  have  been,  I  think,  a  good  lis- 
tener, not  because  he  was  patient  of 
contradiction  or  ready  to  be  convinced, 
but  l>ecause  he  wished  to  have  the  last 
word.  When  he  said  a  thing  it  was 
to  be  so.  His  natural  dignity  and  ac- 
quired learning  gave  him  a  legitimate 
advantage  of  which  he  must  have  been 
fully  aware. 

Havhig  compared  Convocation  with 
a  court-leet,  Selden,  like  a  good  Prot- 
estant, turned  his  guns  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Councils  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
"They  talk  (but  blasphenK>usly  enough) 
that  the  Holy  Ohost  is  President  of 
their  General  Councils,  when  the  truth 
is,  the  odd  man  is  still  the  Holy  Ghost" 
By  the  odd  man  he  meant,  of  course, 
the  majority.  The  charge  of  blas- 
phemy might,  perhaps,  be  retorted, 
though,  I  think,  without  reason,  by 
those  against  whom  it  was  directed. 
Selden,  in  common  with  many  men 
whose  religion  lies  altogether  below  the 
surface,  was  disgusted  by  Its  unseason- 
able intrusion.  It  affronted  his  sense 
of  reverence  as  much  as  it  irritated 
his  intellect  to  hear  men  say  that  an 
issue  would  be  determined  by  inspira- 
tion when  they  knew  that  it  would  be 
determined  by  numbers.  But  it  is  true  of 
this,  as  of  almost  all  his  wise  and  pithy 
sayings,  that  they  have  an  application 
far  wider  than  that  which  he  originally 
gave  them.  There  is  not  much  out- 
ward resemblance  between  a  Council 
of  the  Church  and  a  political  conven- 
tion in  the  United  States.  But  a  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  odd  man  is  a 
political  as  well  as  a  theological  super- 
stition. Those  who  support  represen- 
tative and  democratic  government 
merely  as  the  fairest  and  most 
convenient  method  yet  discovered 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  a 
free  people  are  beyond  the  reach 
of    Selden's    sarcasm.      Yet    it     may 
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be  useful,  even  for  tbem,  to  be  remind- 
ed that  the  rule  of  majorities  is  an 
arrangement,  not  a  principle,  and  that 
truth  must  often  be  on  the  losing  side. 
8elden  had  too  much  of  Horace^s  con- 
tempt for  the  unholy  mob,  who,  after 
all,  may  be  presumed  to  know  their 
own  minds  and  understand  their  oiwn 
business.  He  did  not  always  remem- 
ber, though  he  knew,  that  there  might 
be  men  as  learned  as  himseif  without 
a  hundredth  part  of  his  practical  saga- 
city, and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
shrewd  mother-wit  is  a  safer  guide 
through  life  than  learning.  A  Oonsery- 
ative  will  not  get  much  good  out  of 
Splden,  who  will  only  strengthen  hin\ 
in  his  prejudices.  But  as  a  cooling 
medium  for  enthusiastic  democrats,  I 
venture  to  recommend  the  'Table 
Talk." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
Selden  thought  of  James  the  First  He 
often  quotes  that  highly  educated  mon- 
arch, with  whom  he  argued  about  the 
divine  right  of  tithes  and  other  mat- 
ters. The  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong  was  his  majesty's  favor- 
ite tenet,  and  he  believed  also  in  the 
divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  because,  as 
he  tersely  »aid,  "No  Bishc^,  no  King." 
Indeed,  James's  notion  of  his  own  at- 
tributes and  of  the  sacrosanctity  of  the 
system  which  made  him  possible  left 
little  scope  for  the  Governor  of  the 
Universe.  Selden  had  old  scores  to  pay 
off  against  the  King,  and  he  laughed 
at  him  after  his  death  in  a  characteris- 
tic fashion  by  telling  an  anecdote. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was 
killed,  observes  Selden,  according  to 
some,  for  his  apostasy;  according  to 
others,  for  his  debauchery.  "No."  says 
King  James  (who  could  not  abide  fight- 
ing), "he  was  killed  for  permitting 
duels  in  his  kingdom."  "Ck>mmonly." 
adds  the  table  talker,  "we  say  Judg- 
ment falls  upon  a  man  for  something 
in  him  we  cannot  abide."  That  is  the 
secular  and  mundane  version  of  the 


moral  drawn  for  all  time  in  the  Gospels 
from  the  fall  of  the  Tower  of  Siloam. 
In  a  homelier  vein  is  "Old  friends  are 
best  King  James  used  to  call  for  his 
old  shoes;  they  were  easiest  for  his  feet'* 
That  is  all.  Selden  did  not  often  elabo- 
rate, if  we  may  trust  as  surely  we  can 
trust  his  constant  friend  and  compan- 
ion, Mr.  MHwajxl.  He  had  not  the 
fault  of  our  English  nation  that  when 
they  have  a  good  thing  they  make  it 
too  common.  The  worst  and  most 
tiresome  talkers  are  those  who  worry 
a  subject  to  death.  Selden  threw  out 
a  hint  sometimes  shot  a  Parthian  ar- 
row, and  passed  on.  He  knew  better 
than  to  deliver  in  conversation  an  essay 
on  friendship.  Every  one  feels  the 
comfort  of  old  shoes.  Selden  was  too 
fond  of  his  old  shoes,  too  worldly  a 
sage,  too  fond  of  peace  and  wealth.  As 
he  grew  bolder  he  became  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  ainfulness  of 
being  uncomfortable.  I  can  hear  tiie 
impassioned  moralist  declaim  against 
the  low  view  of  friendship  which  Sel- 
den's  apophthegrm  implies.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  to  be 
suggestive.    It  was  table  talk. 

"No  man,"  says  Selden,  "is  the  wiser 
for  his  learning."  He  had  a  right  to 
this  paradox,  and,  as  in  all  paradoxes 
worthy  of  the  name,  there  is  some 
truth  in  it  But  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive <Selden  apart  from  his  learning* 
or  to  suppose  that  the  inexhaustible 
'wealth  of  illustration  with  which  it 
supplied  him  did  not  suggest  new  ideas, 
besides  enriching  and  adorning  the  old. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  say 
with  confidence  that  Selden's  wisdom 
is  often  most  manifest  in  the  homeliest 
images.  Like  Bacon,  he  took  a  low 
view  of  marriage,  and  he  had  little  re- 
spect for  the  minds  of  women.  The 
frogs  in  JBsop,  he  tells  us,  were  ex- 
ceeding wise,  because  they  would  not 
venture  themselves  into  the  well,  al- 
though they  longed  to  drink.  TluU  is 
rather  a  cheap  form  of  cynicism,  and 
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below  Seidell's  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing*  can  be  better  than  his  ex- 
ample of  the  old  truth  that  we  measure 
the  excellency  of  other  men  by  some 
excellency  we  conceive  to  be  in  our- 
selves. "Nash,  a  poet,  poor  enough  (as 
poets  used  to  be),  seeing  an  Alderman 
with  his  gold  chain,  upon  his  great 
honse,  by  way  of  scorn,  said  to 
one  of  his  companions,  *Do  you 
see  yon  fellow,  how  goodly,  how 
big  he  looks?  Why,  that  fellow 
cannot  make  a  blank  verse.'  "  Selden 
goes  on  to  preach  a  little  sermon 
against  what  is,  or  was,  called  Anthro- 
pomorphism, the  only  answer  to  which 
Is,  that  if  we  do  not  think  of  Gk>d  in 
human  terms  we  cannot  think  of  Him 
at  all.  We  know  too  well  from  daily  ex- 
perience that  blank  verse  of  a  sort  oan 
be  made  by  any  one,  and  we  have  had 
not  only  Aldermen  but  Lord  Mayors 
who  could  ride  to  hounds.  After  Ten- 
nyson, poverty  can  no  longer  be  safely 
predicated  of  poets,  and  Ben  Jonson, 
the  admiring  friend  of  Selden,  was  in 
easy  circumstances.  But  poor  Nash 
and  irrelevant  contempt  are  as  peren- 
nial as  human  nature  itself.  I  confess 
that  I  have  far  more  respect  for  Nash 
than  I  should  have  if  he  had  envied  the 
Alderman  his  great  horse  and  his  gold 
chain.  He,  at  least,  respected  himself, 
and  a  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare's  or 
Milton's  is  worth  all  the  gold  chains  in 
the  WOTld. 

Others  of  Selden's  contemporaries 
Were  illogical  besides  poor  Nash.  Sel- 
den was  an  attentive  critic  of  sermons, 
which  he  did  not  always  hear  with 
humble  submission.  ''Preachers,"  says 
he,  "will  bring  anything  into  a  text 
The  young  Masters  of  Arts  preached 
a^inst  non-residence  in  the  Univer- 
sity; whereupon  the  Heads  made  an 
order  that  no  man  should  meddle  with 
anything  but  what  was  in  the  text  The 
next  day  one  preached  upon  these 
words,  A.hr(iham  begat  Jaaac;  when  he 
had  gone  a  good  way,  at  last  he  ob- 


served that  Abraham  was  resident, 
for  if  he  had  been  non-resident  he  could 
never  have  begot  Isaac;  and  so  fell 
foul  upon  the  non-residents."  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  stickler  for  relevancy 
in  sermons.  She  loved  to  tune  the 
pulpits,  and  her  famous  "Stick  to  your 
text  Mr.  Dean,"  is  historical.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  unnatural  that  the  clergy, 
having  to  connect  their  thoughts  with 
a  verse  of  scripture,  which,  after  all,  is 
limited,  should  sometimes  be  In  sore 
straits.  "Hear  the  Church"  was  very 
tempting,  and  to  leave  out  the  condition 
as  easy  as  lying.  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly's  pungent  comment  *'I  should  like 
to  hear  that  young  man  preach  on 
'Hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,' " 
was  quite  in  Selden's  vein.  I  suspect 
that  Selden,  like  many  laymen,  would 
have  liked  to  preach  himself,  and  that 
when  he  attended  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly the  pent-up  energies  of  years 
broke  out  in  a  flood  which  astonished 
the  divines.  "For  a  man  of  the  world," 
said  Burke,  in  reference  to  religious 
questions— "for  a  man  of  the  world,  I 
have  thought  of  these  things."  Selden 
had  thought  and  read,  and  written  on 
many  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He  was 
not  to  be  taught  by  parsons,  who 
were,  as  he  reminded  them,  only  "per- 
sons" differently  spelt  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  pointed  out  that  he  contradicted 
himself  about  their  learning,  which  in 
one  place  he  extols  and  in  another  de- 
nies. But  substantially  he  agreed  with 
Clarendon  that  they  had  bad  Judgment, 
and  were  unsafe  guides  in  mundane 
affairs.  Selden  practised  his  own  the- 
ories. One  great  merit  of  his  talk  is 
that  it  always  goes  straiight  to  the 
point  His  stories,  like  Lincoln's,  are 
always  told  for  a  purpose,  and  never 
because  he  had  a  story  to  tell.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  probably  the  best 
storyteller  known  to  fame.  There  may 
have  been  mute.  Inglorious  Lincolns 
who  equalled  him  in  that  respect  if 
in  no  other  way.   But  of  Lincoln  it  was 
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said,  and  of  Lincoln  only  oonld  it  be 
said,  that  he  illustrated  by  a  story 
every  argrument  he  used,  that  he  In- 
vented every  story  he  told,  and  that 
he  never  told  the  same  story  twice. 
Selden*s  stories  were  not  Invented.  He 
had  a  wonderful  memory,  upon  which 
he  freely  drew,  but  he  never  dragged 
his  anecdotes  in  by  the  head  and  ears, 
nor  did  he  dilute  them  or  spin  them  out 
They  are  short,  pithy,  pointed,  ea«y  to 
remember,  and  Impossible  to  misunder- 
stand. The  man  who  is  determined  to 
tell  his  favorite  story  or  the  last  story 
he  has  heard,  whether  there  be  a  legiti- 
mate opening  for  it  or  not  destroys 
conversation,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed 
himself.  There  should  be  a  heavy  so- 
cial penalty  for  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"By  the  way,  that  reminds  me."  If  a 
story  does  not  explain  itself,  if  its  con- 
nection with  the  subject  is  not  at  once 
seen,  both  it  and  its  narrator  are  social 
solecisms.  Soli  is  their  native  town, 
although  they  never  heard  of  it. 

The  most  profound  and  searching  of 
all  Selden's  utterances  Is  partly  char- 
acteristic of  his  age,  but  far  more  char- 
acteristic of  him.  "Aye  or  no  never 
answered  any  question.  The  not  dis- 
tinguishing where  things  should  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  not  confounding 
where  things  should  be  confounded,  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  mistakes  in  the 
world."  One  would  give  a  good  deal 
to  know  the  precise  occasion  on  which 
this  deep  and  subtle  remark  was  made. 
The  when  and  the  why.  as  Mr.  Milward 
Justly  observes  in  his  dedication  to  the 
Executors,  give  these  sentences  the 
more  life  and  the  smarter  relish.  Un- 
fortunately he  did  not  supply  the  want, 
and  to  guess  Is  futile.  All  we  know  is 
that  a  "doubt"  of  some  kind  has  been 
'^propounded."  It  may  have  been 
whether  monarchy  was  the  best  form 
of  government  or  whether  a  subject 
was  justified  In  resisting  his  sovereign, 
or  whether  faith  without  works  was 
more    salutary    than    works    without 


faith.  But  tantalizing  as  our  Ignorance 
is,  Tve  can  fall  back  upon  the  general 
truth  of  the  apothegm.  Thei*e  are 
questions  which  answer  themselves, 
because  they  are  questions  only  in 
form.  Where  there  is  a  real  dispute, 
aye  or  no  raises  more  difficulties  than 
it  solves.  It  is  easy  to  lay  down  uni- 
versal propositions.  The  difficulty 
arises  when  we  come  to  apply  them. 
Selden  lived  in  stirring  times,  full  of 
action  and  speculation,  when  erroneous 
opinions  might  at  any  moment  lead  to 
some  blunder  which  was  worse  than  a 
crime.  The  impartial  historian,  if  such 
a  superhuman  being  were  possible, 
could  not  acquit  either  the  CJourt  or  the 
Parliament  of  serious  and  even  fatal 
errors.  They  were  both  always  an- 
swering aye  or  no  to  every  question, 
until  Charles  lost  his  crown  and  his 
head  because  he  would  be  a  despot  or 
nothing,  and  Cromwell,  the  vindicator 
of  national  rights,  had  to  rule  England 
without  a  Parliament  by  military  force. 
They  both  confounded  things  which 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  and  distin- 
guished things  which  ought  to  be  con- 
founded. In  an  age  of  political  phil- 
osophy the  voice  of  the  philosopher 
was  unheeded. 

It  is,  I  am  afraid,  arguable  that  Sel- 
den was  a  lukewarm  patriot.  No 
man  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  that 
pleasure  of  looking  down  upon  the 
errors  of  the  vulgar  which  Lucretius 
has  so  magnificently  described.  Not 
that  he  had  any  ill-will  to  either  party. 
He  bore  no  malice  ,he  harbored  no  feel- 
ing tierecr  than  contempt. 


Non   quia   vexari    quemquiEun    est   ju- 

cunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  Ipse  malls  careas  quia  cer- 

nere  suave  est 

There  is  a  tradition,  not  authentic, 
that  at  the  close  of  Selden*s  life  he 
wished  he  had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  In  that  humble  way  useful  to  his 
neighbors.  He  would  certainly  have  been 
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the  wisest  justice  on  tlie  bonks  of 
Trent,  or  Thames.  Such  wii^es  are  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  But  Selden 
might  have  made  a  great  oareer  as  a 
sagacious  statesman,  guiding  the  coun- 
cils and  moderating  the  zeal  of  the 
Parliamentary  party.  He  deliberately 
turned  from  what  became  in  his  eyes 
a  vulgar  broiL  The  "great  refusal" 
lias  never  been  made  with  more  dig- 
nity. Selden  retained  the  respect  of 
his  old  colleagues,  and  his  funeral  in 
the  Temple  Church  was  attended  by 
the  Judges  of  the  land.  He  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  plain  John  Selden,  while  his 
intellectaal  inf^OTS  filled  high  offices 
of  State.  He  wanted  a  quiet  life;  he 
got  it,  and  he  paid  for  it.  He  has 
painted  the  situation  in  a  quaint  alle- 
gory: 

Wise  men  say  iM>thing  in  dangerous 
times.  The  lion,  you  know,  called  the 
sheep  to  ask  her  if  his  breath  smelt; 
she  said  aye;  he  bit  off  her  head  for 
a  fooL  He  called  a  wolf  and  asked 
him;  he  said  no;  he  tore  liim  in  pieces 
for  a  flatterer.  At  last  he  called  the 
fox  and  asked  him.  Truly,  he  had  got 
a  cold,  and  could  not  smell. 

Selden's  cold  was  chronic.  During 
the  period  of  these  conversations  the 
last  civil  war  in  England  (except  Mon- 
mouth's trumpery  rebellion)  was 
waged,  Charles  the  First  was  executed, 
Oliver  Cromwell  became  Protector  of 
the  realm.  But  to  none  of  these  events 
is  there  the  smallest  allusion  in  the 
talk  of  Selden's  table.  Such  silence  in 
private  is  amazing,  and,  of  course,  we 
do  not  know  how  much  the  secretary 
suppressed.  But  one  can  imagine  that 
Selden,  having  definitely  abandoned 
public  life,  would  not  care  for  such  a 
pale  simulacrum  of  it  as  talking  poli- 
tics with  his  friends.  He  had  filled  a 
great  place,  and  there  is  nothing  less 
dignified  than  a  partial  retirement;  or 
it  may  be  that  men  of  very  different 
opinions  came  to  his  house,  and  that  to 


content  them  all  he  adopted  a  cleanlier 
shift  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  by 
talking  of  universal  truths.  Posterity 
would  be  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with 
the  result  Except  Bacon's  Essays, 
there  is  hardly  so  rich  a  treasure-house 
of  worldly  wisdom  in  the  English  lan- 
guage as  Selden's  "Table  Talk."  fiome 
of  it,  indeed,  is  thoroughly  Baconian, 
as  "Wit  and  wisdom  differ;  wit  is  upon 
the  sudden  turn,  wisdom  is  in  bringing 
about  ends."  But  most  of  it  is  entirely 
his  own,  the  mature  thought  of  a 
princely  Intellect  equally  at  home  in  the 
book  of  the  world  and  in  the  world  of 
books.  Johnson  compared  it  with 
French  collections  of  ana,  such  as  the 
Menagiana,  but  It  Is  Intensely  and  char- 
acteristically English.  Although  he 
asks,  "Is  there  not  enough  to  meddle 
withal  upon  the  stage,  or  In  love,  or  at 
the  table,  but  religion?"  religion  was 
seldom  out  of  his  thoughts.  He  con- 
sidered it  as  a  statesman,  not  as  a 
pietist,  but  he  recognized  its  all-pervad- 
ing influence  on  human  affairs.  An 
Erastlan  of  the  Erastians,  he  was  no 
materialist,  like  his  friend  Hobbes.  He 
was.  Indeed,  a  typical  Church  of  Eng- 
land man,  as  far  removed  from  Geneva 
as  from  Rome.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  the  free  handling  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, and  there  was  an  element  of 
brutality  in  some  of  his  sledge-hammer 
attacks  on  curent  superstition.  But  if 
he  had  been  the  scoffing  sceptic  that 
some  In  fear  of  his  learning  dubbed 
him,  so  saintly  a  man  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  could  not  have  called  him  a  re- 
solved, serious  Christian.  Coleridge 
complained  of  the  lack  of  poetry  In  Sel- 
den, and  this  complaint  is  Just  He 
was  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
reason,  he  had  little  or  no  imagination, 
and  he  underrated  the  force  of  senti- 
ment, religious  or  otherwise.  The 
ridiculous  aspect  of  things  struck  him 
so  forcibly  that  it  sometimes  blinded 
him  to  their  graver  significance.  Every 
man    has    his   limitations,    and    these 
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were  his.    But  those  who  know  best 
what  good  talk  Is  will  be  the  readiest 

The  Nineteenth  Oentoir. 


to  admire  the  incomparable  excellence 
of  Selden's. 

EtrJmi  Paul. 


IN  A  BARREN  AND  DRY  LAND. 


While  war  to  the  death  is  being  fought 
out  in  one  division  of  our  Empire,  in 
another  a  far  different  struggle  is 
afoot,  whose  object  is  not  death  but 
life.  It  is  a  quiet  war  eclipsed  by  that 
of  arms,  little  gazed  on  by  the  public 
eye,  yet  not  without  dangers  untem- 
pered  by  romance,  or  defeats  which  no 
comradeship  may  lighten.  In  1897 
the  famine  which  raged  in  India 
touched  this  country  to  the  quick,  and 
the  result  was  that  vast  national  sub- 
scription, the  Indian  Famine  Oharitable 
Belief  Fund.  This  year  our  aid  is 
asked  for  a  cause  still  nearer  and 
dearer  than  the  suffering  Indian.  But 
India  has  not  forgotten  former  gener- 
osity; often  in  the  last  few  months  na- 
tives have  spoken  to  me  with  feeling 
of  the  aid  sent  "by  the  Queen"  or  "by 
the  mother-country"  (their  ideas  are 
not  always  clear),  and  have  a^ed  if 
they  may  hope  to  look  for  it  again.  In- 
deed, the  occasion,  but  for  greater  calls, 
is  pressing  enough.^ 

Bach  year  produces  in  India  two 
crops:  the  kharif,  or  autumn  crop, 
which  is  sown  in  June,  or  as  soon  as 
the  rain-laden  currents  of  the  south- 
West  trade  winds  have  broken  upon 
the  scorched  peninsula.  This  crop 
consists  of  rice  and  various  kinds  of 
millet;  it  is  reaped  about  November. 
And  then  the  roM,  or  winter  crop,  is 
sown,  consisting  of  wheat  and  pulse, 
which  are  reaped  about  April.  Both 
crops  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 

I  This  wms  written  before  the  openinc  of  the 
Kanilon-Hooie  Fund.— H.  S. 


monsoon;  if  it  is  copious,  fairly  sus- 
tained and  varied  with  timely  breaks  of 
fair  weather,  then  the  autumn  crop 
will  give  a  large  yield,  and  the  earth 
will  remain  sufficiently  moist  for  the 
germination  of  the  winter  seeds, 
whose  plants  only  require  a  few  days 
(traditionally  three)  of  Ohristmas  rain 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  In  1896 
the  monsoon  did  hot  fail;  it  gave  copi- 
ous rain;  but  this  rain,  after  falling 
heavily,  ceased  prematurely,  and  the 
kharif,  already  well  sprung  up,  with- 
ered away;  the  ra5i,  aided  by  winter 
rain,  did  generally  well,  but  the  area 
sown  could  not  avert  the  famine  of 
1897,  which  was  the  result  of  the  fail- 
ure of  one  crop.  This  year  the  rains 
have  failed  utterly,  many  districts  re- 
ceiving only  an  insignificant  fracti(m 
of  their  due;  thus,  not  only  has  the 
khoHf  failed,  but  the  ground  has,  in 
many  parts,  proved  too  hard  for  the 
sowing,  or  if  sowing  has  be^i  at- 
tempted, for  the  germination  of  the 
rabi.  Thus,  the  famine  of  1899-1900 
will  result  from  the  failure  of  both 
crops.  In  1897  fodder  was  gen^-ally 
sufficient  for  the  cattle;  to-day  the  cattle 
are  dying  in  their  thousands  owing 
to  want  of  food  and  the  diseases  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  starvation.  In 
1897  the  water  supply  did  not  give 
grave  cause  for  anxiety;  to-day  there 
is  many  an  Indian  village  in  which 
not  one  well  holds  water.  In  1897  the 
calamity  fell  upon  people  backed  by 
the  resources  of  many  years  of  plenty 
(only  in  Bundelkhand  and  some  n<Nrtii- 
em  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  had 
there  been   previous  distress);  to-day 
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many  dlstrJk^  are  called  on  to  meet  a 
fresh  attaick  while  they  are  still  stacr- 
gering  under  the  blow  of  the  year  be- 
fore last 

What  is  the  aspect  of  a  country 
which  lies  under  the  ban  of  famine? 
Our  imagination  summons  up  deserted 
viUaiges;  fields  devoid  of  crc^s,  and 
only  whitened  by  the  bones  of  cattle, 
perhaps  of  men;  moanings  for  succor, 
and  crowds  of  hopeless  ^eletons. 

It  was  my  fate  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  18d7  in  a  district  where  some 
of  this  ideal  was  realized— a  district 
far  removed  from  railways,  possess- 
ing but  a  few  miles  of  road  which 
would  not,  in  the  wet  season,  melt  into 
a  hopeless  quagmire;  a  land  of  intract- 
able mountains  and  impenetrable  for- 
ests, of  isolated  villages,  often  inhabit- 
ed, not  by  Hindus,  but  by  half-savage 
aborigines,  driven  up  into  these  inhos- 
pitable regions  beyond  the  Aryan  in- 
vader; their  cultivation  the  rudest,  their 
resources  the  slenderest,  and  their  hab- 
its too  timid  and  suspicious  to  allow 
them  to  accept  the  proffered  aid.  The 
isolation  and  physical  diflSculties  of  the 
tract,  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
(it  has  been  well  remarked  that  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  famine  are 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  destiny  of  the 
population),  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  novelty  of  meeting 
so  grave  a  disaster  under  circum- 
stances so  adverse  made  failure  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Yet,  although 
the  mortality  resulting  from  actual 
starvation  and  its  attendant  satellites, 
fever,  dysentery  and  cholera,  was  im- 
mense, still  there  is  to-day  many  an  up- 
land village  where,  if  the  visitor  asks 
who  in  it  was  saved  two  years  back  by 
the  aid  of  the  Sirkar  (Government), 
practically  the  whole  population  will 
come  forward.  The  circumstances  in 
that  district  were  abnormal;  and  hence, 
though  much  was  achieved,  much  also, 
painful  to  eye  and  ear,  occurred  there 
during  the  darkest  months  of  1897.  But 
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now  I  am  to  speak  of  another  and 
a  more  representative  locality.  It  is 
not  the  most  sorely  stricken  part  of 
India;  yet  the  intensity  of  the  distress 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  November  more  than  22  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  were  in 
receipt  of  €k>vemment  relief,  and  this 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the 
district  authorities  to  limit  as  far  as 
possible,  the  number  of  recipients. 

IL 

Let  us  take,  then,  one  of  the  so-called 
"plateau  districts"  of  the  Central  Prov- 
inces, a  district  which  suffered  sorely 
enough  in  1897,  but  where  the  poten- 
tiality of  suffering  to-day  is  greater 
still.  As  we  drive  the  sixty  odd  miles 
that  separate  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion from  the  district  headquarters, 
the  road  takes  us  first  through  a  level 
and  well-populated  tract  Then  come 
Jungles;  and  presently  we  ascend  a 
lofty  hill-slope,  between  thick  forests 
and  towering  hills,  the  abode  of  tiger, 
bison  and  bear.  On  reaching  the  sum- 
mit a  broad  upland  plain  opens  before 
us,  measuring  across  from  north  to 
south  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles,  and 
held  up,  as  it  were,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level  by  the  shoulders  of  the  Sat- 
pura  Mountains,  till,  on  its  southern 
boundary,  it  suddenly  breaks  down, 
sometimes  with  a  sheer  drop,  some- 
times through  a  tangle  of  wild  ravines, 
to  the  broad  plain  of  the  Deccan.  The 
upland  portion  is  inhabited  by  Hindus, 
congregated  in  large  villages;  it  in- 
cludes, beside  kharif  land,  a  very  large 
area  of  rabi  land,  producing  in  ordinary 
years  a  valuable  wheat  crop.  The 
people  are  fully  alive  to  their  own 
needs  and  interests,  and  all  that  is 
requisite  is  to  place  the  means  of  pre- 
servation within  their  grasp,  enforcing 
a  sufficient  test  to  exclude  the  less 
needy.      But  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
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which  sink  to  the  Nerbudda  valley  <mi 
the  north  and  the  Deecan  plain  on  the 
south,  as  well  as  In  certain  scattered 
Jangles  on  the  plateau  itself,  the  Hindu 
element  ceases;  there  dwells  the  shy 
Dravidian  aboriginal  in  his  remote 
liamlet;  and  special  measures  must 
be  adopted  to  entice  him  to  his  own 
salvation.  There  is  something  striking 
in  the  scenery  of  these  hill  slopes,  espe- 
cially on  the  southern  border,  where 
they  are  peculiarly  steep  and  sudden. 
Were  it  not  for  the  dry,  keen  air,  the 
upland  plain  suggests  no  impression  of 
elevation.  It  is  undulating,  bare  and 
bleak,  but  well  cultivated,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  populous  villages 
and  bosky  mango  groves.  One  ascends 
a  gentle  Jungle-covered  slope,  and  in  a 
moment  the  land  seems  to  break  away 
below;  and  there,  a  thousand  feet  be- 
neath, stretches  the  great  southern 
plain,  its  fields  and  forests  barred  with 
morning  mist,  or  shining  with  a  bluish 
glare  under  the  midday  sun.  One  de- 
scends into  the  intervening  strip  of  hill 
and  Jungle,  and  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  plains  vanish;  all  around  rise 
inhospitable  peaks,  divided  by  deep, 
and  often  rocky,  gullies.  H^re  it  is  as 
hard  to  l>elieve  that  those  same  peaks 
support  on  their  very  tops  a  broad  and 
populous  champaign  as  it  was,  when 
standing  above  them,  to  realize  that 
but  a  few  steps  would  disclose  the 
seemingly  endless  plain  breaking  dovni 
in  sudden  cliffs  to  the  sea-like  levels 
below.  It  is  in  this  strip,  sometimes 
but  a  couple  of  miles  broad,  sometimes 
stretching  up  long  glens  into  the  inte- 
rior, that  wedged  between  two  civili- 
zations, savagery  still  holds  its  own. 
There  dwell  the  Kurkus,  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful,  remnants  of  an  ancient 
Kolarian  stock;  there,  too,  far  more 
numerous  and  scarcely  less  ancient,  is 
found  the  Dravidian  race  of  Gonds— 
the  most  important  of  the  aboriginal 
racea  that  still  haunt  the  highlands 
of  Central  India.      Among  the  main 


range  and  the  offshoots  of  these  Sat- 
pura  Mountains  the  €k>nd8  form  a  lai^ge 
fraction  of  the  population,  ever  choos- 
ing as  their  homes  the  most  inacces- 
sible retreats.  Both  physically  and 
ethically  they  are  divided  into  numer- 
ous sections,  each  more  or  less  sunk  In 
savagery  or  imbued  with  civilization^ 
Thus  the  Marya  Oond  is  still  a  naked 
savage;  the  BaJ  €k>nd,  on  the  oth^r 
hand,  is,  by  birth  and  by  way  of  living* 
almost  a  Hindu.  The  Oonds  of  the 
district  of  which  I  speak  lie  midway 
between  these  two  types.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  have  laid  aside  their  dis- 
tinctive language  (which  resembles  the 
gibbering  of  bats),  the  poisoned  arrow* 
the  destructive  ^h^  cultivation,  and 
other  characteristics  of  their  race. 
But  they  still  retain  the  dark  skin,  the 
Mongolian  cast  of  feature,  the  general 
disregard  of  dress.  In  some  of  the  re- 
mote villages  they  still  flee  at  a  aaM&> 
approach.  Their  women  are  tattooed 
with  blue  mai^s.  Their  gods  are 
many;  their  kinds  of  marriage  scarcely 
less  so.  They  practice  and  fear  witch- 
craft. The  new  rtgime  has  suppressed 
human  sacrifice;  but  they  rejoice  in 
offerings  of  beasts,  chiefly  the  snow- 
white  cock.  Their  villages  are  evil- 
smelling  collections  of  huts,  in  each  of 
which  a  rough  frame  of  poles  supports 
a  grass  roof;  the  walls  are  of  grass  and 
leaves  plastered  scantily  with  unsavory- 
mud.  Within  are  the  mud-built  grain- 
bins,  the  only  solid  part  about  the  edi- 
fice. In  these  huts  the  people  herd 
with  their  cattle,  pigs  and  fowls.  They 
are  passionately  fond  of  their  homes 
(this  heimiceh  is  a  distinct  obstacle  to 
famine  relief),  and  they  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  undertake  any  work 
which  will  prevent  their  return  to  the 
village  at  night  When  arrived  there, 
they  shut  themselves  in  their  huts, 
closing  every  aperture  in  the  cold 
weather;  they  have  no  artificial  light 
in  the  dark  hours;  they  possess  no 
blankets,  and  often  an  entire  village 
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cannot  boast  of  a  single  bed.     The  site 
chosen  for  these  quaint  collections  of 
dwellings  is  almost  invariably  the  ridge 
of  a  hill,  running  down  steeply  to  a 
torrent  below.    Among  large   sections 
of  the  Gonds  wells  are  quite  unknown; 
when  summer  has  dried  up  th3  stream 
the  people     scoop    water-holes  (called 
fhirtas)  in  the  bed.    If  the  bed  is  rocky 
they  drink  from  stagnant  pools,  and 
die  of  cholera.    In  the  fringe  of  jungle 
where  they  dwell  there  is  little  or  no 
rahi  land;  the  Oonds  depend  upon  the 
kharif  crop;  they  grow  but  little  rice, 
sawing  instead  fuari  (Sorghum  vulgare) 
— ^which  is  also  a  staple  autumn  prod- 
uce throughout  this  district,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  the  dry  parts  of  India— and 
two  small   millets    (kodon    and    hutkt) 
peculiar  to  Gond-land,  of  which  they 
make  a  rough  porridge.      The  fare  is 
eked   out  with  jungle  produce— roots, 
berries  and  leaves,  but  chiefly  the  sweet 
jnlcy   blossoms  of  the  tnaJvua  (Basaia 
latifolia),   which  they   dry  and   knead 
into  bread,  and  from  which  the  Intoxi- 
cating liquor,  to  which  the  Gonds  are 
addicted,  is  distilled. 

It  Is  among  these  aboriginal  villages, 
rather  than  in  the  populous  upland 
plain,  that  the  death-rate  may  be  ex- 
I)ected  to  give  cause  for  anxiety.  The 
people  are  shy,  suspicious  of  Interfer- 
ence, callous  as  to  the  future.  The 
country  is  dlflacult  and  forbidding.  A 
sombre  melancholy  seems  to  pervade 
the  leafless  trees  that  tower  up  at  even- 
ing, range  upon  range,  silhouetted 
against  the  faint  daffodil  of  the  Indian 
afterglow.  The  rude  village  In  the 
foreground,  with  no  light  to  give  the 
homellght  air  of  comfort,  seems  to  lie 
beleaguered  by  the  forces  of  a  relent- 
less power.  It  is  like  the  land  of  the 
hopeless,  the  forgotten;  heaven  has 
closed  her  windows;  the  mountains 
girdle  it  with  isolation.  It  is  as 
though  Nature  had  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  laggards  in  the  race  for  ex- 
istence. 


III. 

But  as  one  rides  through  the  fields 
of  the  high  plateau  on  a  brisk  Novem- 
ber morning,  there  Is  no  suggestion  of 
any  widespread  calamity.      The  sun- 
shine is  bright,  the  air  Is  keen.     The 
villages  slumber  under  their  groves  of 
mango  or  glittering  pipal.    The  fields^ 
indeed,  are  devoid  of  laborers;  but  here 
and   there  patches   of  emerald   green 
show  where  some  sanguine  cultivator 
has  risked  the  loss  of  his  rati  seed- 
store.      A  close   inspection,   however, 
shows  that  this  cheerful  aspect  is  de- 
ceptive.   The  shoots  of  the  rahi  have 
begun  to  wither;  already  the  tips  of  the 
wheat  seedlings  have     turned    white. 
The  gamers  are  empty,  for  the  kharif 
has  failed  utterly.    Here  stands  a  fleld 
of  juari;  in  ordinary  seasons  the  plants 
would  be  green  and     healthy,    often 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  tipped  witb 
nodding  bunches  of  grain;   this  year 
the  crop  Is  stunted,  white  and  dry,  only 
here  and  there  the  green  cobs  made 
their  appearance,  and  then  if  one  so 
much  as  touches  them  they  fall  into 
sooty  dust,  like  apples  of  Sodom;  kdnhi 
(black   rust)   has   destroyed   even   this 
meagre  out-turn.      Already  the  cattle 
have  been  let  loose  into  these  fields  to 
eat  the  crop,  or  the  people  are  gather- 
ing the  dry  rustling  stems  to  serve  as 
fodder.      Their  utility,   even   for   this 
purpose,     is    doubtful;     In     years    of 
drought  a  salt  is  secreted  in  the  stem 
of  the  juari  plant,   which,   unless  re- 
moved by  long  soaking,  proves  poison- 
ous to  cattle.    As  for  the  rice,  it  could 
but  just  spring  up,  and  will  not  even 
afford  straw.    The  lesser  millets,  kodon 
and    kutki,    have  eared   in    favorable 
spots,  but  the  ears   are   mere   empty 
husk;   the  people  throw  them  to  the 
cattle,  or  bring  them  as  bedding  for 
your  horse,   without     attempting    the 
useless  work  of  threshing.    The  maize 
has    long    ago   been    cut    down  with- 
out   having    produced    a    single    cob. 
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All  is  desolate;  bat  suddenly  a 
familiar  sound  strikes  the  ear. 
It  resembles  that  of  the  mow- 
ing machine,  and  recalls  the  mind  to 
I^easaiit  Bnglish  hayflelds.  But  even 
this  sound,  when  heard  In  Noveq[iber, 
to  fraught  with  dreadful  significance. 
It  means  the  destruction  of  the  sugar- 
cane—that  most  remunerative  crop, 
whose  cultiyation  requires  capital,  and 
ean  be  attempted  only  by  the  most  sub- 
stantial farmers,  for  the  saving  of 
which,  moreover,  no  efforts  would  be 
spared.  Here  are  the  sugar-cane  en- 
closures, carefully  fenced  round  against 
the  depredations  of  beasts.  In  one  the 
canes  have  already  withered,  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  unirrigated  iwiri;  an- 
other is  still  kept  alive  by  a  slender 
trickle  of  water  raised  with  infinite  la- 
bor and  much  creaking  from  a  forty- 
foot  well.  Slowly  the  bullocks  draw 
a  long  rope  bearing  the  vMi  (an  ingeni- 
ously contrived  leather  bucket)  to  the 
surface;  and  slowly  they  back  towards 
the  well,  to  lower  it  for  a  fresh  supply. 
If  you  look  down  you  see  that  there  is 
perhaps  a  bare  half  foot  of  water  in 
one  comer  of  the  well-bottom.  The 
drivers  tell  you  that  they  can  work 
only  one  hour  at  a  time,  and  must  then 
wait  for  the  water  to  replenish  Itself; 
a  few  more  days,  and  irrigation  will 
become  impossible.  But  the  noise,  like 
that  of  a  mowing-machine,  comes  from 
the  sugar-press— a  rough  arrangement 
of  spirally  fiuted  wooden  rollers— in 
which,  four  months  before  its  time,  a 
miserable  out-turn  of  Juice  is  being 
extracted. 

In  the  morning  and  the  evening  pic- 
turesque groups  gather  round  these  ir- 
rigation wells— women  with  brazen 
water-vessels  on  their  heads  and  herds 
of  patient  cattle.  For  the  ordinary 
drinking  wells  of  the  village  are  dry, 
and  the  tanks  and  rivers,  where  the 
cattle  are  usually  watered,  are  reduced 
to  spaces  of  cracked  mud,  or  torrid 
beds  of  black  rock.    For  beasts,  as  well 


as  for  men,  the  precious  fiuid  must  be 
raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
In  the  Jungle  tracts,  where  the  paucity 
of  wells  makes  the  supply  of  drinking 
water  yet  more  precarious,  the  cattle 
fare  better.  There  is  still  a  meagre 
supply  of  grass  in  the  forests;  and  the 
mountain  rivers  have  bored  deep  holes 
in  the  rock,  which  here  and  there  will 
hold  water  for  many  months— but  such 
water!  Sometimes  a  livid  green,  some- 
times a  lurid  red.  Hence  these  Jungles, 
ordinarily  deserted  and  abandoned 
to  wild  beasts,  are  now  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  paths  formed 
by  droves  of  cattle,  driven  up 
from  the  waterless  Deccan  plain. 
Rinderpest  and  anthrax  have  l>een 
busy  among  these  crowded,  half- 
starved  herds,  and  the  banks  of  the 
foetid  pools  are  strewn  with  the  bones 
of  the  victims;  high  up  in  the  pitilessly 
blue  sky  the  vultures  circle,  waiting 
for  the  next  death  and  the  next  meaL 

The  forests  themselves  are  gaunt  and 
devoid  of  leaves  at  a  time  of  year  when 
all  should  be  bright  and  green.  The 
Indian  October,  when  the  long  rainy 
season  gives  place  again  to  a  clear  sky, 
is  a  month  of  chill  misty  mornings, 
heavy  dews,  luxuriant  grass  and  leaf- 
age—when the  sun  draws  up  the  mois- 
ture of  the  soaked  forests,  and  renders 
the  climate  deadly  with  ague  and  ma- 
laria. This  October  was  devoid  of  its 
usual  characteristics,  and  resembled 
May.  The  nights  were  dewless,  the 
mornings  dry  and  airless.  As  the  son 
rose  higher  the  hot  wind  came  wuther- 
ing  over  the  parched  ground,  crackling 
among  the  parched  branches,  as  in  the 
fierce  summer  weather.  At  night  I 
found  it  necessary  to  sleep  outside, 
without  the  covering  even  of  a  sheet— 
a  practice  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
would  ensure  a  serious  attack  of  fever. 
Even  the  trees  mistook  the  signs  of  the 
times;  flowers  and  fruits,  proper  to 
April,  made  their  appearance  in  No- 
vember; the  beautiful  red  paXa%  burst 
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into  bloom;  the  precious  mahua  blos- 
som budded  on  the  trees,  but  was 
scorched  up  before  ripening.  The 
aboriginal  tribes  are  thus  deprived  of 
their  beloved  Jungle  products— not  al- 
together an  unmixed  curse,  since  it  was 
abundantly  proved  in  1897  that  the  an- 
nual emigration  into  the  woods  in 
search  of  these  disorganized  the  system 
of  relief,  and  led  the  Gonds  to  despise 
the  profTered  aid,  so  that  when  the 
rains  drove  them  back  to  their  homes 
their  constitutions,  weakened  by  un- 
wholesome diet,  succumbed  to  the  un- 
healthy season  before  help  could  reach 
them. 

These  portents  have  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  terror;  within  the 
memory  of  the  eldest  there  lives  no 
record  of  such  a  season.  Only  one  h<H^ 
is  left  to  them.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  the  head  constable  of  a  neigh- 
boring police-station  came  mysteri- 
ously, and  under  cover  of  night,  to  my 
tent  A  rumor  had  gone  abroad  that 
one  of  the  large  and  sacred  rivers  of 
India,  which  rises  in  these  highlands, 
had  again  begun  to  flow  without  help 
of  rain,  and  after  months  of  cloudless 
weather  had  dried  its  bed.  He  had 
been  to  investigate,  and  found  the  tale 
only  too  true.  Foreseeing  the  possibil- 
ity of  damming  this  sacred  flow,  I  rode 
to  the  river  the  ensuing  morning.  It 
was  a  spot  where  a  tributary  ran  Into 
the  main  stream.  The  confluence  of 
rivers  Is  ever  a  place  of  sanctity  to  the 
Hindu,  and  the  tongue  of  land  between 
was  covered  with  ancient  shrines.  The 
water  was.  Indeed,  flowing  for  the 
space  of  half  a  mile,  till  It  lost  itself 
in  a  broad  bed  of  shingles;  the  heat- 
cracked  mud  below  the  shallow  stream 
showed  that  it  had  only  been  covered 
within  the  last  few  hours.  On  follow- 
ing up  the  origin  of  the  wonder,  I  found 
that  the  current  originated,  not  In  the 
sacred  stream,  but  In  Its  despised  tribu- 
tary, and  was  doubtless  due  to  an  in- 
termittent spring.    I  turned  to  the  na- 


tives and  asked  their  explanation  of 
the  mystery.  At  once  they  replied, 
"God  and  the  Government"  They 
have  besieged  the  temples  with  dron* 
ing  chants  and  the  ceaseless  rolling  of 
drums,  but  their  gods  have  sent  no  re- 
lief. Now,  mindful  of  the  good  work 
wrought  two  years  back,  they  have 
turned  their  eyes  to  their  rulers.  And 
how  are  their  expectations  answered? 

IV. 

The  Government  of  India'has  saddled 
itself  with  the  responsibility  of  saving 
human  life  in  time  of  famine.  The 
humanitarian  aspect  of  the  policy  is 
unassailable;  nor  can  its  economic  as- 
pect be  called  in  question,  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  districts  here  described, 
the  demand  is  for  labor  rather  than  for 
land.  Given  a  sufllciency  of  funds,  the 
difflcultles  of  carrying  out  this  policy 
resolve  themselves  ordinarily  into  three 
—the  supply  of  a  distributing  staff,  the 
prevention  of  peculation,  the  convey- 
ance of  relief  into  the  hands  of  the 
proper  recipients.  In  the  wilder  tracts 
two  extra  difficulties  present  them- 
selves—the question  of  locomotion  in  a 
country  of  great  distances  beset  with 
physical  obstacles,  and  the  persuasion 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  to  accept  organ- 
ized aid.  The  system  of  relief  is  two- 
fold. First,  there  is  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  in  return  for  which  a  quid  pro 
quo  in  the  shape  of  labor  is  demanded* 
When  the  returns  of  the  revenue  offi- 
cials show  that  the  existence  of  distress 
In  any  locality  Is  to  be  apprehended, 
test  works  are  started  with  a  view  to 
gauging  the  actual  situation.  In  1807 
piece-work  was  introduced  on  relief 
works;  the  result,  especially  among  the 
less  civilized  races,  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  This  year  the  so-called 
"intermediate  system"  has  been  utilized 
for  purposes  of  test  and  relief.  On  this 
system  payment  is  not  reckoned  by  the 
amount  of  work  done;  a  fixed  wage  is 
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given  for  a  fixed  taak;  bnt  if  the  work 
is  not  completed,  fines  are  inflicted,  and 
there  is  no  minimum  of  wage.  The 
task,  however,  Is  light;  and  the  wage 
(calculated  by  the  current  price  of  that 
amount  of  the  cheapest  available  grain 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  a  working 
man,  woman  or  child  in  good  health)  is 
sufficiently  high  to  have  attracted  the 
families  of  those  who  are  not  reduced 
to  distress.  Local  inquiry  and  the  ten- 
tative raising  and  lowering  of  the  task 
and  the  wage  respectively  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  an  equilib- 
rium. This  is  a  matter  demanding 
the  utmost  care  and  circumspection,  so 
imperative  is  it  at  once  to  husband  the 
resources  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  putting  an  undue  strain  upon 
the  really  distressed,  who,  if  once 
frightened  off  the  woi*s,  would  prob- 
ably refuse  to  return,  preferring  to 
"quality"  (by  the  attainment  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  emaciation)  for  gra- 
tuitous relief.  By  an  Ingenious  contri- 
vance it  has  been  arranged  that,  as 
distress  deepens,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
people  becomes  Impaired,  the  "interme- 
diate system"  can,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  and  without  dislocating  the  pre- 
vious organization,  be  transformed  into 
the  "task  system,"  whereby  fines  are 
limited,  and  a  minimum  wage  is  fixed. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  change  will  be 
found  necessary;  I  believe  that  the 
present  system,  augmented  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  few  infirm  gangs,  will 
be  found  workable  till  the  return  of 
prosperity.  Such  is  the  method  on 
which  the  large  relief  works  (under  the 
direct  management  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  but  insi)ected  and 
regulated  by  the  administrative  author- 
ities of  the  district)  are  organized. 
These  are  the  backbone  of  relief  opera- 
tions, at  least  during  the  open  months. 
^}ach  district  contains  several  large 
camps,  furnished  with  a  staff,  a  supply 
of  tools,  a  sufliciency  of  money  to  pay 
the  workers,  and  a  sufficiency  of  grain 


shops  to  turn  their  wages  into  food. 
Each  of  these  camps  draws  from  six  to 
ten  thousand  workers.  The  work  done 
is  one  of  public  utility,  generally  the 
making  of  a  road— earth-embanking, 
digging  out  cuttings,  the  collection  andi 
breaking  of  metal.  The  laborers  are 
divided  into  gangs  containing  a  proper 
proportion  of  "diggers"  and  "carriers," 
or  "rezas."  Men,  women  and  children 
all  have  their  appointed  work  and  re- 
muneration; the  seats  of  the  mighty 
are  at  present  perplexed  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  wages  of  men  and 
women  should,  on  physical  grounds,  be 
the  same  or  different;  the  question,  in 
reality,  resolves  itself,  since  hardly  any 
woman  is  strong  enough  to  dig;  henoe 
all  the  gentler  sex  "carry;"  and  the 
wage  of  a  "carrier"  or  "reza*  is  lower 
than  that  of  a  "digger."  A  single 
"charge"  (as  such  a  relief  work  is 
called)  may  contain  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred gangs.  Each  gang  is  gen^-ally 
composed  of  people  from,  the  same  vil- 
lage; they  work  well  together,  and  fam- 
ilies are  thus  kept  united.  Some  vil- 
lager of  approved  probity  heads  the 
gang  with  the  title  of  "mate;"  he  draws 
higher  pay,  and  keeps  the  people  up  to 
their  work.  The  organization  is  aston- 
ishing. As  one  rides  down  the  long 
line  of  "gangs,"  each  "mate,"  resplen- 
dent in  a  red  badge  bearing  the  distinc- 
tive "gang  number,"  rushes  forward 
and  thrusts  under  one*s  eyes  the  "gang 
roll."  which  shows  the  number  of  each 
class  of  woricers.  One  selects  a  gang 
at  haphazard  for  purposes  of  checking; 
in  a  moment  it  is  lined  up,  class  by 
class,  along  the  road.  Over  the  "mates" 
are  the  "moharrirs,"  each  of  whom 
superintends  and  pays  some  ten  or 
more  gangs.  Over  all  is  the  "officer  in 
charge,"  some  well-educated  and  trust- 
worthy native,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  organization  and  working  of  the 
whole.  A  special  officer  is  deputed  to 
measure  up  the  work  done;  another 
keeps  the  tool  store.    A  native  surgeon 
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Is  established  at  each  camp,  with 
iiastlly  erected  hospitals,  and  supplies 
<^  quinine  and  permanganate  of  potash; 
be  superintends  the  children's  kitchen. 
A  body  of  temporary  police  must  be 
organized  to  guard  the  treasure-chests. 
The  main  camp  presents  an  animated 
«nd  orderly  scene.  The  officer  in 
charge  is  forming  new  gangs  from  the 
latest  arriyals,  interrupted  now  and 
then,  as  the  "moharrirs"  ride  in  with 
reports  fr<Mn  distant  parts  of  the  work; 
the  tool-store  is  issuing  picks  and 
spades;  the  children,  neatly  numbered 
with  tin  tickets,  are  flocking  to  their 
meal  of  rice  and  pulse.  At  night  the 
workers  bivouac  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Each  family  seats  itself  round 
a  fire,  and  prepares  the  eyening  meal. 
For  six  miles  or  more  the  country  is 
traversed  by  a  line  of  flickering  bon- 
flres.  As  the  flames  die  down  the 
workers  wrap  themselves  in  their 
blankets  and  sleep  round  the  embers. 
There  is  nothing  sordid  or  miserable 
about  these  camps.  The  people,  if  re- 
lieved in  time,  retain  their  energy  and 
j^ood  spirits.  The  horrors  of  famine 
are  not  merely  averted— they  are  con- 
cealed under  a  scene  of  animation  and 
activity.  iMany  trifling  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  on  these  large  worths. 
The  numbers  of  workers  and  the  large 
area  over  which  each  "charge"  extends 
demand  constant  and  laborious  inspec- 
tion. The  staff  must  be  carefully  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  honesty.  Often 
it  is  difficult  to  supply  sufficient  copper 
coin  to  pay  each  individual  worker. 
Above  all,  there  is  the  question  of 
-water  supply;  the  work  may  have  to  be 
extended  through  tracts  where,  for 
miles,  there  is  hardly  a  well,  perhaps 
only  a  few  stagnant  pools;  the  native's 
capacity  for  drinking  water  Is  phe- 
nomenal, especially  when  he  is  at  work 
all  day  under  a  tropical  sun.  If  these 
thousands  of  laborers  cannot  be  sup- 
plied with  pure  water,  they  will  have 
been   saved   from   starvation   <Mily   to 


perish  by  cholera.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty numbers  of  water-carts  (save  toe 
absence  of  the  sprinkler  identical  with 
those  that  water  the  streets  at  home) 
have  been  imported  from  great  dis- 
tances to  these  remote  uplands.  Over 
the  rough  side  roads,  often  over  no 
roads  at  all,  they  bring  water  from 
guarded  and  disinfected  sources.  At 
stated  intervals  along  the  work  neat 
little  huts  have  been  erected.  Here  the 
water  is  stored  in  clean  metal  tanks; 
and  in  each  of  these  sits  a  "giver  of 
water,"  a  person  of  good  caste,  from 
whose  hands  all  may  drink,  who  dis- 
penses his  store  to  the  thirsty  through 
a  long  tin  pipe.  Bach  customer,  in  his 
turn,  squats  before  the  end  of  this  pipe, 
end  conveys  the  falling  stream  by 
means  of  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  after 
the  usual  Oriental  method.  Thus,  all 
can  drink,  and  none  need  be  deflled. 

These  large  works  are  the  backbone 
of  relief.  But  there  are  some  classes 
who  cannot  make  use  of  them.  There 
are  cultivators  who  still  have  some  pre- 
carious standing  crops,  or  who  fear  to 
leave  their  cattle.  For  these,  work 
must  be  provided  in  the  village.  The 
task  of  supplying  it  falls  to  the  civil 
authorities,  and  is  carried  out  by  the 
"relief  officer,"  or,  as  he  is  now  styled, 
"charge  officer."  It  is  his  duty  to  dis- 
cover where  such  works  are  urgently 
required,  and  to  establish  a  network  of 
them  sufficient  to  employ  all  who  can- 
not leave  their  homes.  These  works 
have  to  be  on  a  small  scale  (not  more 
than  three  hundred  are  admitted  on  any 
single  work),  because  the  unlettered 
village  authorities,  to  whom  the  oi^gani- 
zation  must  be  largely  entrusted,  can- 
not grapple  with  a  larger  number.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  must  be  many, 
and  are  necessarily  spread  over  a 
large  area.  The  task  of  com- 
mencing these  small  works  is  no 
light  one.  Some  object  of  public 
utility  in  the  village  must  be  selected 
(the  clearing  of   some  old   tank,    the 
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deepening  of  the  village  well,  the  em- 
banking of  Ram  Baksh's  field,  the  col- 
lection of  stones  off  Narayan  Bao's 
raXA  land);  the  number  of  workers  must 
be  calculated;  a  task  must  be  pre- 
scribed, an  estimate  made  out;  funds 
must  be  made  over  to  the  village  head- 
man; forms  for  registers  and  returns 
must  be  explained;  and,  hardest  of  all, 
provision  must  be  made  for  future  em- 
ployment when  the  present  work  and 
funds  are  exhausted.  Then,  again, 
there  are  classes  unfitted  by  their 
hereditary  profession  for  the  harder 
forms  of  manual  labor.  There  are 
weavers,  to  whom  advances  must  be 
n»ide  (for  no  one  in  these  distressful 
times  can  afford  to  buy  new  clothes, 
and  trade  is  at  a  standstill);  the  shep- 
herds must  be  set  to  make  blankets; 
the  produce  of  both  may  be  distributed 
gratis  among  the  unclad  poor;  and  thus 
a  double  charity  is  done,  and  the  work 
of  relief  becomes  twice  blest  The 
fashioners  of  vessels  of  clay  or  stone 
are  employed  to  make  platters  for  the 
"kitchen  children,"  who  otherwise 
would  eat  off  leaves. 

The  second  great  division  of  relief  is 
that  termed  "gratuitous."  No  labor  is 
exacted  from  the  recipients.  It  is  in- 
tended for  those  only  who,  through  dis- 
ease or  deformity,  the  care  of  many 
children,  old  age,  or  tender  years,  are 
incapable  of  doing  a  day's  work.  It  is 
mainly  distributed  in  three  ways.  First, 
there  is  relief  extended  to  the  "dep«id- 
entfi"  of  laborers  upon  the  large  relief 
works;  these  are  chiefly  children  who 
are  maintained  in  large  kitchens. 
Doles,  too,  are  given  for  babes  at  the 
breast,  or  for  some  antiquated  relative 
^some  Anchises  whom  the  stalwart 
son,  i^Sneas-like,  has  carried  from  the 
desolation  of  his  ancestral  home.  Sec- 
ondly, there  are  "village  kitchens." 
These  are  intended  primarily  for  child- 
ren, but  also  for  any  starving  wan- 
derers who  may  solicit  aid,  or  for 
adults  incapable  of  doing  their  own 


mai&eting  and  ccoking.  The  whole 
country  is  mapped  out  Into  groups  of 
villages,  in  each  of  which  a  kitchen  is 
established  under  the  management  of  the 
village  schoolmaster,  the  village  head- 
man, or,  if  the  neighborhood  can  boast 
of  none  capable  of  reading  and  writing, 
some  literate  "moharrir,"  whom  the 
wage  of  a  few  coppers  a  day  will  per- 
suade to  reside  in  savage  exile.  These 
groups  are  so  arranged  that  every  sin- 
gle child,  save  those  of  the  tenderest 
years,  can  walk  twice  a  day  to  the 
central  kitchen  village,  and  twice  a  day 
consume  his  daily  dole  under  the  eyes 
of  the  manager.  Troops  of  childr^i* 
attended  by  some  few  anxious  parents, 
or  by  the  village  watchmcm,  may  be 
seen  in  every  direction  marching  to 
their  repasts,  labelled  and  docketed 
with  tin  tickets,  on  which  are  blazoned 
the  name  and  parental  of  each  child* 
his  serial  number,  the  amount  of  food 
he  shall  receive,  and  the  initials  of  the 
officer  responsible  for  his  registration. 
These  kitchens  are  a  most  satisfactory 
and  imp<Niant  item  in  famine-relief 
operations.  It  is  the  lives  of  the  future 
generation  that  must  be  most  carefully 
husbanded;  and  it  is  Just  these  that 
first  succumb  to  the  pinch  of  starva- 
tion; moreover,  it  was  abundantly 
shown  in  the  previous  famine  that  par- 
ents who  receive  money  doles  for  their 
children  apply  them  to  other  purposes, 
dn  times  when  mankind  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  crude  and  elemental  ca- 
lamity the  ties  even  of  closest  relationr 
ship  are  broken;  the  mother  starves  the 
child  that  she  may  add  a  few  ounces 
to  her  own  daily  ration.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  elaborate  organization  of  "house- 
to-house"  relief,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  "village  relief."  This  is  worked 
through  the  revenue  officers  under  the 
civil  authorities.  All  those  incapable 
of  work,  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  lame, 
the  lepers,  the  great  with  child,  are 
brought  on  to  village  registers,  and  re- 
ceive a  dally  payment  sufficient  to  keep 
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them  alive.  Three  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  prescribed  as  an  ideal 
limit  for  this  form  of  relief;  hut  in  a 
eonntry  which  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  a  previous  famine  the  numbers 
will  be  larger.  In  1897  in  some  of  the 
more  distant  aboriginal  villages  during 
the  rainy  season,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  bring  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  people  upon  the  rolls;  and  thus 
whole  villages  were  practically  sup- 
ported by  Government  till  the  ripening 
of  the  crops  put  an  end  to  the  calamity. 
The  means  of  conveying  the  money  to 
the  recipients  is  as  follows.  Bach  dis- 
trict is,  for  purposes  of  revenue  collec- 
tion, permanently  divided  into  circles, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  rev- 
enue inspector,  drawing  pay  at  the  rate 
of  about  30{.  per  annum.  Under  each 
of  these  inspectors  is  a  number  of 
lesser  officials,  called  paftoarie^,  who 
keep  the  village  maps  and  records.  In 
times  of  famine  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors is  doubled  ot  even  trebled;  these 
officers,  who  are  placed  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  "relief  officer"  (or  "charge 
officer"),  bring  the  names  of  all  who 
are  deserving  of  village  relief  upon  the 
register  which  is  maintained  in  each 
village.  The  pay  given  is  Just  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  recipients;  it  is 
drawn  from  the  nearest  treasury  by 
the  inspectors,  who  either  distribute  it 
themselves  once  a  fortnight  to  each 
village  headman,  or  hand  it  over  to  the 
^UoaxieB  for  direct  distribution  to  the 
sufferers.  The  work  of  the  inspector 
is  furduous,  as  he  has  generally  some 
seventy  villages  under  his  charge. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  in- 
sufficient to  give  money  in  a  country 
where  prices  rule  at  famine  rate  and 
grain  is  scarce.  Should  not  Govern- 
ment take  upon  itself  the  importaticm 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs?  The 
answer,  dictated  by  the  experience  of 
several  famines,  is  that  private  trade 
is  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands,  while 
Ckyvemment    interference    is    always 


costly  and  often  ends  in  failure.  At  the 
commencement  of  distress  panic  seizes 
the  people;  prices  fluctuate  wildly;  the 
grain  dealers  see  the  chance  of  im- 
mense profits;  com  is  held  up  or  offered 
at  exorbitant  rates.  During  this  trans- 
ition period  Government  does  what  it 
can  by  offering  advances  on  liberal 
terms  for  the  sale  of  grain  at  reason- 
able prices.  But  as  soon  as  the  coun- 
try has  settled  down  to  a  status  of  fam- 
ine, and  it  is  knoiwn  that  relief  in 
money  is  being  liberally  given  by  Gov- 
ernment, grain  begins  to  pour  even  into 
remote  tracts;  and,  as  distress  deepens, 
prices  actually  fall,  though  always 
ruling  high.  Thus  importation,  influ- 
enced by  the  laws  of  economy,  spares 
the  Government  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  distributing  grain  in  districts 
wthere  it  is  often  difficult  to  supply 
with  sufficient  rapidity  even  so  portable 
a  commodity  as  coin.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  exception  to  the  rule;  and 
this  leads  me  on  to  speak  of  the  special 
steps  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes. 

The  two  main  difficulties  which  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  modify  the  system 
of  relief  in  the  case  of  these  less  civil- 
ized people  have  already  been  indicated 
—their  aversion  to  organization  and 
the  intractable  nature  of  the  country 
they  inhabit  To  meet  the  former  it 
has  been  found  necessary,  in  place  of 
trusting  to  the  large  relief  works,  to 
institute  a  number  of  small  works,  so 
located  that  the  people  can  return  each 
night  to  their  homes.  This  year  cen- 
tres have  been  chosen  for  grass-cutting 
operations,  and  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Forest  Department 
This  is  a  kind  of  labor  congenial  to  the 
wild  tribes,  and  highly  useful  in  a  sea- 
son when  fodder  will  be  terribly  scarce. 
Some  of  the  Gonds,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  the  isolation  of  their  villages, 
or  out  of  sheer  "cussedness,"  cannot  be 
induced  to  attend  works.  In  1897  I 
frequently  found  men  who  had,  a  few 
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w^eeks  before,  been  able-bodied,  who 
lived  in  villages  but  half  a  mile  from 
some  woiic  where  admission  was  easy 
and  pay  liberal,  who  had  yet  pre- 
ferred to  sit  foodless  at  their  doors 
watching  the  tollers,  till  they  them- 
selves were  reduced  to  a  state  past  all 
recovery.  Their  explanation  of  this 
behavior  was  always  the  same:  "ITcmw 
ne  }ian%a^^  which  may  be  translated, 
"We  can't  worit,"  or,  more  properly, 
**We  won't  worlc."  The  only  remedy 
for  such  is  an  early  application  of  vil- 
lage relief,  or,  if  available,  of  kitchen 
relief.  As  regards  the  second  difflcuKy, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  1897,  though 
I  was  in  one  of  the  least  accessible  dis- 
tricts in  all  India,  I  found  one  small 
spot,  and  only  one,  where  it  was  any- 
thing like  impossible  to  exchange  the 
money  provided  by  Oovemment  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  paying  the  aborigines 
In  grain  as  well  as  the  possible  insuffi- 
ciency of  supplies.  The  Gond  is  a  lover 
of  strong  drink,  and  if  he  becomes  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  considerable  round 
sum,  he  often  proceeds  upon  the  "bust" 
Moreover,  he  is  superstitious;  and  if 
hunger  has  made  him  feel  unwell,  I 
have  often  found  that  he  would  spend 
his  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  sacri- 
fice, believing  that  the  gods,  thereby 
appeased,  would  restore  him  to  health. 
The  result  generally  was  that  the  gods 
^ot  but  little  of  the  sacrificial  goat, 
while  the  Gond  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  ample  and  unaccustomed  meal. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  ac- 
cidents, Government  has  undertaken, 
not  Indeed  the  importation,  but  the 
distribution  of  coarse  grain  In  lieu  of 
payment  Substantial  merchants  have 
been  persuaded  to  open  stores  of  )uari 
in  the  forest  tracts,  whence  the  forest 
officials  distribute  a  dally  measure 
<ran^ng  from  nearly  two  pounds 
downward  per  worker)  in  exchange  for 
a  headload  of  grass  brought  Into  the 
^ass  depot  or  for  a  day's  labor  on 


some  form  of  employment  The  exten- 
sion of  this  system  to  village  r^ef  ia» 
at  present  under  contemplation;  but  a 
liberal  w(H*king  of  village  kltcfaeuB  ren- 
ders this  further  step  less  Imperative. 

While  the  population  is  thus  saved 
from  starvation,  it  is  less  easy  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cattle.  Grass  is  scarce,  and 
the  straw  from  the  withered  crops  is 
stunted.  Something  has  been  effected 
by  the  depCts  Iqk  grass-collecting.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  the  mon- 
soon of  1900  breaks  early,  these  dis- 
tricts may  share  the  fate  of  other  por- 
tions of  India,  and  the  mortality  amonsr 
cattle  may  be  heavy. 


Having  provided  for  food,  the  authori- 
ties have  to  consider  the  still  more  diffi- 
cult questloii  of  water.  It  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ordinary  water-sources  that 
has  terrified  the  people  almost  more 
than  the  destruction  of  th^  crops.  Tte 
improvement  of  the  water-supply  is  the 
task  of  the  famine  relief  officer.  In 
almost  every  village  wells  have  to  be 
deepened;  in  Gond  villages,  where 
there  are  none,  new  ones  muat  be  dog; 
The  work  serves  as  a  small  relief  work 
in  each  village;  and,  the  expenses  be- 
ing defrayed  entirely  by  Government, 
there  is  considerable  competition 
among  the  villagers  as  to  whose  well 
shall  be  deepened.  Applications  for 
well-sinking  flow  in  with  overwhelm- 
ing rapidity;  but  the  less  civilised  folk, 
who  are  generally  the  worst  off,  suffer 
In  silence,  or  only  make  known  their 
wants  when  the  relieving  officer  visits 
their,  village.  If  there  should  happen  to 
be  a  good  well  In  the  place,  the  people 
often  try  to  hide  its  existence,  showing 
only  those  wells  that  have  dried  up.  It 
Is,  therefore,  necessary  to  watch  for 
the  stream  of  women  coming  and  going 
with  their  brazen  water-vessels  grace- 
fully poised  on  their  heads,  and  track 
the  tell-tale  procession     to   the  water 
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supply.  Generally,  however,  this 
ppoves  to  be  merely  a  trickle  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  deep  well,  fwhere  the  peo- 
ple must  sit  and  wait  in  turn,  hour 
After  hour,  till  sufficient  of  the  muddy 
fluid  has  collected  to  fill  a  pitcher.  Then 
comes  the  question  as  to  which  well 
offers  the  best  chance  of  successful  ex- 
<cavation.  Each  owner  of  an  irrigation 
well  claims  this  attribute  for  his  own, 
and  points  out  how  his  sugar-cane  or 
his  wheat-field  is  doomed  to  wither  if 
oome  aid  is  not  accorded  to  him.  Those 
who  have  no  such  interests  declare  that 
the  village  well,  where  ail  may  draw, 
and  always  have  drawn,  should  claim 
the  first  attention.  The  question  is 
•complicated  by  the  co-existence  in  each 
<H>mmunity  of  two  castes— the  purer 
Hindus  and  Gonds  on  the  one  hand, 
the  weavers  on  the  other.  No  weaver 
may  draw  from  the  well  of  the  Hindus 
lest  it  be  defiled;  nor  will  a  Hindu 
^rink  from  the  hands  or  the  well  of  a 
weaver.  Thus  it  ibecomes  necessary 
^either  to  dig  two  wells  or  to  depute  a 
certain  number  of  the  Hindu  element 
to  give  water  to  their  less  exalted  fel- 
low-villagers. The  choice  of  a  well 
should  be  made  solely  with  reference 
to  the  chance  of  its  affording  a  good 
supply.  Low  ground,  near  some  dry 
river-bed,  is  the  most  promising.  Wells 
that  penetrate  rock  should  be  avoided, 
first,  because  their  deepening  is  expen- 
sive; secondly,  because  the  chance  of 
finding  water  is  small,  especially  where, 
as  in  this  neighborhood,  the  common 
rock  is  black  basalt  When  the  choice 
has  been  made,  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  well  must  be  measured;  an  es- 
timate must  be  drawn  up,  based  on 
these  data  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
to  be  excavated.  Then  money  for  the 
wages  of  the  laborers  must  be  made 
over  to  the  headman,  and  the  methods 
of  working  and  account-keeping  have 
to  be  explained.  Often  special  tools 
must  be  supplied— heavy  pickaxes, 
crowbars,  iron  mallets  and  ''Jumpers." 


If  the  rock  is  hard,  powder  must  be 
given,  and  professional  well-slnkert, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  blasting,  must  be 
despatched  to  the  spot  Several  of 
these  are  permanently  employed  by 
each  relief  officer.  All  this  must  be 
done  in  a  country  wiiere  resources  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  Then  the  work 
must  be  supervised— no  easy  task  when 
it  is  proceeding  in  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  villages  at  once.  On  completion 
it  must  be  measured,  and,  if  it  Is  unsuc- 
cessful, a  new  attempt  must  be  made. 

Often  wells  are  out  of  the  question, 
or  all  attempts  to  find  water  fail. 
Holes  must  then  be  dug  in  any  old  tank 
or  river-bed.  'But  often  rock  Is  en- 
countered, and  then  all  that  remains 
is  to  send  the  people  for  water  to  some 
neighboring  village.  In  order  that  some 
water-sources,  at  least,  may  remain, 
and  that  the  populace  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  en  masse,  every 
stream  in  which  the  least  fiow  can  be 
detected  has  been  already  carefully 
damned  up,  either  by  earthwork  or, 
more  generally,  by  a  stout  brick  walL 
There  are  also  some  natural  water- 
holes  in  which,  while  a  large  body  of 
water  is  preserved,  the  danger  of  con- 
tamination arises.  If  the  neighboring 
soil  is  fairly  soft  this  may  be  avoided 
by  digging  holes  near  the  bank,  into 
which  the  water  may  filter;  if  the  peo- 
ple can  be  persuaded  to  use  such 
ihireaa,  they  are  fairly  safe.  But  if 
the  stream  fiows  on  a  rock  bed,  such 
filtration  is  impossible,  and  an  artificial 
filter  must  be  constructed  in  the  water 
itself.  This  is  done  by  building  up  in 
the  stream  two  concenrtric  circles  of 
uncemented  brick;  the  intervening 
space  is  filled  with  rubble,  and  a  ramp 
of  sand  or  gravel  must  be  thrown  up 
around  it  When  the  water  contained 
in  this  cistern  has  been  bailed  out  for 
some  four  days,  the  contents  become 
clear  and  wholesome,  the  scum  of  the 
stagnant  and  often  filthy  water  outside 
forming   a   deposit   in   the   chinks   of 
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brick  and  rubble,  which  1«  Itself  one  of 
the  best  of  filters. 

Another  form  of  employment  for  the 
people  Is  the  digging  out  of  old  tanks 
or  "water  pockets"  for  the  use  of 
cattle.  Experience,  however,  has  now 
shown  that  water  thus  laid  bare  over 
a  large  area  rapidly  evaporates;  and, 
as  the  economizing  of  the  fluid  Is  of 
the  highest  Importance,  It  Is  thus  more 
advlslble,  except  In  certain  soils,  to  dig 
jMreaa,  or  wells,  and  make  the  work 
of  raising  water  for  the  cattle  a  form  of 
continuous  famine  relief. 

In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  a 
starving  and  thirsty  people.  But,  while 
Government  undertakes  to  save  life, 
it  does  not  provide  luxuries.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  charitable  relief  fund  in  this 
year  has  robbed  the  operations  of  what 
was  a  principal  feature  and  a  heavy 
task  in  1897.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tribute clothes  with  any  liberality.  It 
will  be  Impossible  when  the  sowing 
time  comes  round  to  distribute  gratui- 
tous sums  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and 
plough  bullocks.^ 

VI. 

Such  are  the  main  measures  taken 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress.  A  word 
about  the  oflScials  who  execute  them, 
and  their  dally  duties.  Acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  divisional  Gommis- 
eioner  and  the  head  of  the  Province, 
but  responsible  for  the  working  of  his 
own  district,  is  the  chief  civil  oflScer, 
called  in  these  parts  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. He  is  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service,  he  supervises  the  entire  organi- 
zation of  relief,  plans  and  directs  the 
network  of  relief  centres,  controls  the 
available  funds,  and  is  the  prime  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  operations.  Under 
him  are  several  relief  officers,  gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  Europeans.  They 
are  drawn  from  various  sources;  the 

s  Thli  was  written  before  the  opening  of  the 
Mansion-Hooie  Fund.— H.   S. 


Civil  Service,  the  Indian  Staff  Corps, 
the  Police  or  the  Forest  Departments. 
It  Is  they  who  have  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
who  remain  In  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  district  supervising  the  operations^ 
and  who  come  most  closely  into  con- 
tact with  the  phenomena  of  famine.  A 
relief  officer  must  see  to  every  form  of 
relief  operations  In  his  charge;  for, 
though  works  managed  by  the  Public 
Works  or  Forest  Departments  are  not 
under  his  orders,  he  reports  upon  them 
to  the  Deputy  Commissicmer.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
duties,  which  lie  mainly  In  the  super- 
vision of  small  works,  kitchens  and  vil- 
lage relief.  Up  with  the  dawn,  the 
relief  officer  swallows  a  hasty  morning 
meal,  and  leaves  his  tents  to  ride  round 
a  number  of  villages  previously  warned 
of  his  coming.  In  the  hilly  tracts  it  Is 
often  impossible  to  use  a  horse,  and  the 
steep  slopes  and  bare  black  rock  must 
be  attacked  on  foot  On  the  upland 
plain,  though  t2he  country  is  thick  with 
large  pebbles,  there  are  generally  fair 
bridle-paths  where  one  can  ride  fast 
But  village  inspection  takes  a  long 
time;  and  the  servants  who  follow  on 
foot  carrying  a  bag  of  rupees,  writing 
materials,  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
basket  of  cold  tlfOn,  generally  come  up 
before  the  work  is  half  over.  Perhaps 
one's  arrival  has  to  be  arranged  so  as 
to  hit  off  a  village  kitchen  at  feeding 
time.  The  numbers  shown  on  the  roll 
must  be  checked  by  the  numbers  actu- 
ally present;  classification  must  be  In- 
spected, for  the  amount  of  food  given 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  child.  The 
quality  of  the  food  must  be  examined, 
and  the  proper  amount  for  a  day's 
Issue  be  calculated;  the  recent  accounts 
must  be  gone  through;  and,  finally,  the 
stock  of  grain  shown  to  be  in  hand 
must  be  measured— a  laborious  task. 
Then  come  complaints  and  difficul- 
ties. 
The    kitchen    manager    wants   more 
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pay;  the  headman  does  not  give  effi- 
cient help;  it  is  impossible  to  purchase 
condiments  at  the  prescribed  price;  it 
is  a  time  of  famine;  all  men  are  starv- 
ing and  all  things  are  dear.  When  the 
kitchen  has  been  seen  then  comes  the 
village  relief.  The  village  register, 
written  up  in  square-headed  Hindi 
characters,  must  be  read  over,  the  recip- 
ients answering  to  their  names.  They 
must  be  questioned  to  ascertain  If  they 
are  receiving  the  proper  dole.  Among 
the  Gonds  this  is  no  easy  matter;  an  in- 
telligent Oond  cannot  generally  count 
further  than  twenty;  "his  idea  of  money 
is  of  the  haziest  Absentees  must  be 
searched  fw  in  their  houses.  The  items 
of  the  roll  must  be  compared  with  the 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 
Then,  if  any  of  those  in  receipt  of  re- 
lief ap];>ear  to  be  fit  for  work,  they  must 
be  shipped  off  to  some  work.  Finally, 
the  new  candidates  for  relief  are 
brought  forward— aged  folk,  children 
wliose  caste  forbids  them  to  eat  in  the 
kitchen,  a  leper  gesticulating  with  fin- 
gerless  hands.  This  often  necessitates 
a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  as  the  native  of 
India,  even  if  well  ofT,  has  a  wonder- 
ful knack  of  making  himself  appear 
bn^en  down  and  decrepit  Now  an 
old  lady,  arrayed  in  her  least  becoming 
toilette,  comes  forward,  bent  double, 
leaning  on  her  staff.  The  whole  vil- 
lage is  assembled  for  the  function,  and 
all  know  her  usually  upright  gait;  but 
not  a  face  changes,  where  an  English 
community  would  be  convulsed  at  the 
attempted  fraud.  Something  arouses 
suspicion;  you  order  her  to  walk  up- 
right; she  straightens  herself,  and 
moves  ofT  with  an  air  of  dignified  dis- 
appointment 'But  it  does  not  do  to  be 
too  hard;  it  is  so  difficult  (as  I  once 
heard  it  expressed)  to  know  when  a 
man  is  going  to  get  thin.  When  the 
roll  has  been  written  up  and  the  money 
paid  down,  there  remains,  perhaps,  a 
village  work  to  be  seen.  The  gangs 
are  checked,  the  work  is  measured,  the 


accounts  squared,  and  fresh  funds  pro- 
vided to  carry  on  the  operations.  Then 
we  leave  the  village,  attended  by  its 
elders,  still  mourning  over  their  with- 
ered crops,  and  a^Llng  for  new  meas- 
ures of  relief— the  deepening  of  this 
well,  the  restoration  of  that  tank.  Their 
lamentations  only  end  when  we  break 
into  a  gallop  for  the  next  village,  where 
the  same,  or  similar,  business  must  be 
transacted.  At  midday  comes  tiffin 
under  some  shady  tree,  and  then  more 
villages.  A  trifling  and  flnnikin  sort  of 
work  it  may  seem,  but  famine  relief,  like 
life,  is  made  up  of  trifles,  but  in  itself 
is  not  a  trifle.  Then  there  is  the  office 
work,  the  transition  of  orders  in  ver- 
nacular to  the  circle  officers,  who  sel- 
dom understand  English;  the  correction 
and  supervision  of  their  work,  the  de- 
vising of  fresh  methods  where  those  In 
use  have  proved  faulty.  Meanwhile, 
our  camels  have  carried  tent  and  kit 
to  the  next  halting-place.  At  last, 
weary  and  thirsty,  we  see  the  gleam  of 
white  canvas  through  the  evening 
gloom,  and  hurry  on  to  where  baths 
and  cooling  drinks  shall  compensate 
for  the  labor  and  heat  of  the  day. 
These  are  pleasant  moments  in  camp 
existence,  but  they  have  their  price, 
long  isolation  from  European  society; 
day  after  day  the  same  ceaseless  drudg- 
ery, ever  increasing  in  bulk  and  com- 
plication; in  summer  the  raging  heat 
under  the  inefTectual  shade  of  canvas; 
after  summer  the  tropical  rains  turn- 
ing all  the  ways  to  mire,  and 
making  the  luxury  even  of  tents  im- 
possible. 

As  we  enjoy  the  cool  night  air  under 
the  starlit  sky,  the  ^l^ousand  flres  of 
some  relief  work  twinkle  out  before  us, 
or  the  smoke  rises  into  the  moonlight 
from  a  neighboring. hamlet  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  we  are  in  a  place 
of  famine.  Yet,  let  vigilance  be  relaxed 
for  a  moment  and  the  villages  would 
be  deserted,  the  highways  filled  with 
hunger-stricken     skeletons,     and     the 
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hyena  and  the  vulture  would  be  wrang- 
ling over  the  unburled  dead.  The  day 
of  petty,  unheroic  toll,     preceded    by 

The  Oornhlll  Kagasine. 


many  such,  to  be  succeeded,  alas!  by 
many  more,  has  done  its  work,  and  in 
a  land  of  dearth  they  have  enough. 

E.  Sharp. 


MADAME  DU  DEFFAND. 


"There  used  to  be  In  Paris,"  says 
Sydney  Smith,  "under  -the  old  r^me, 
a  few  women  of  brilliant  talents  who 
violated  ail  the  common  duties  of  life, 
and  gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers." 
There  is  no  wittier  description  of  the 
Salonidres. 

The  Salon,  as  an  institution,  is  wholly 
and  exclusively  French.  The  practical 
mind  of  England  always  want  to  be 
doing.  The  mind  of  France  is  more 
easily  content  to  talk.  In  its  Salons  it 
talks  to  some  purpose.  They  are  the 
forcing-houses  of  the  Revolution,  the 
nursery  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Acdddmie.  Here  are 
discussed  Freethought  and  the  Rights 
of  Men,  intrigues,  politics,  science, 
literature.  Here  one  makes  love,  repu- 
tations, hona-motSy  epigrams.  Here 
meet  the  brilliancy,  corruption,  artifi- 
ciality of  old  France,  and  the  boundless 
enthusiasms  which  are  to  form  a  new. 

The  Salonl^res  have  passed,  like 
their  Salons,  forever.  In  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  modem  life  there  Is  no  time 
even  for  women  to  make  conversation 
a  cultivated  accomplishment 

But  one  may  well  recall  the  lost  mis- 
tresses of  a  lost  art.  For  if  they  are 
too  often,  alas!  corrupt,  they  are  no 
more  than  any  other  human  being 
wholly  corrupt.  When  one  thinks  of 
them,  one  must  needs  think  too  of  a 
tact  and  kindliness  most  womanly  and 
most  rare,  of  hearts  not  a  little  gener- 
ous, of  Ideals  not  always  base,  and  of  a 
wit,  tenderness,  and  understacding 
that  must  have  made  social  life  a 
witch's  charm  for  care. 


■Great  among  them  is  Madame  da 
DefFand. 

Bom  Marie  du  Vichy  Ghamrond,  she 
comes  into  the  world  just  three  years 
earlier  than  that  greater  than  herself 
— Voltah^.  She  is  of  the  nobility.  Her 
father,  the  Oomte  de  Vichy,  has  a  dull 
noble  estate  in  Burgundy.  The  Com- 
tesse  is,  it  would  appear,  a  weak,  color- 
less lady.  Few  details  have  l^een  pre- 
served about  either  of  them.  There  is 
an  aunt  humpback,  clever,  and— con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  her  day— both 
unmarried  and  unconvented.  Perhaps 
she  is  the  vieille  tante,  whose  philosophy 
of  life  Marie  quotes  when  she  is  herself 
an  old  woman:  "Pour  supporter  la  vie, 
11  fallalt  prendre  le  temps  comme  11 
vlent,  et  les  gens  comme  lis  sont" 

The  child  is  left  early  an  orphan,  and 
is  sent,  at  six  years  old,  a  pretty, 
shrewd  creature,  to  the  Convent  of  La 
Madeleine  de  Tr§nel,  at  Paris,  where 
she  is  badly  taught  or,  at  any  rate, 
learns  very  little.  That  she  is  capable 
of  leamlng  anything  Is  certainly  not 
to  be  doubted,  since  the  girl  Is  always 
even  more  the  mother  of  the  woman 
than  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man.  But 
learning  lx>res  her,  perhaps.  Aren't 
there  much  more  amusing  ways  of 
knowing  all  one  need  know  than  stupe- 
fying oneself  over  primers  and  text- 
books, and  paying  attention  to  tiie 
weak-minded  instruction  of  those  sim- 
ple nuns?  The  girl  who  is  to  become 
Madame  du  Deffand  must  have,  even 
now,  that  horror  of  dulness,  regularity 
and  perseverance  which  Is  to  be  such 
a  curse  to  her  hereafter.    "I  was  like 
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Fontenelle,"  8he  says,  later,  of  these 
schooldays;  '*I  was  hardly  ten  years  old 
when  I  began  to  understand  nothing." 
It  Is  the  confesiou  of  a  cleverness 
which,  since  it  can't  find  ont  all,  will 
sit  down  with  folded  hands  and  not 
bother  itself  to  find  ont  anything. 

Marie  Is  still  a  very  young  girl  and  a 
very  pretty  one,  at  her  convent,  when 
she  alarms  the  nuns  and  her  relatives 
(and  has  a  wicked  pleasure  in  alarming 
them,  no  doubt)  with  a  profession  of 
infidel  tendencies.  The  priest,  who  is 
the  girl's  confessor,  argues  with  her, 
and  Marie  argues  with  him.  She  is  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  with  that  logic  not 
to  be  taught  by  books,  and  the  pious 
confessor  is  only  zealous  and  shocked. 
Marie's  good  aunt,  Madame  de  Luynes, 
becomes  so  disturbed  presently  by  her 
niece's  unbelief  that  she  sends  the 
great  Massillon  to  catechise  and  con- 
vert this  charming  heretic.  And  the 
heretic,  who  Is  a  little  bit  awed  by  the 
fame  and  position  of  the  preacher.  Is 
moved  not  at  all  by  the  strength  of  his 
reasoning,  while  the  preacher— who  Is 
quite  human,  it  appears,  for  all  those 
magnificent  denunciations  of  his,  which 
are  as  a  god's  and  will  live  forever— Is, 
on  his  side,  more  Impressed  by  the  gay 
charm  of  this  wilful  dawning  woman- 
hood than  by  the  naughtiness  of  the 
scepticism. 

Marie  finds  life  very  dull  when  she 
is  grown  up,  and  presently  leaves  the 
convent.  What  can  one  do  in  the  coun- 
try, after  all?  The  voices  of  Nature 
don't  appeal  to  this  brilliant  girl.  She 
already  like  the  voices  of  the  world, 
of  homage  to  her  talent  and  to  her 
beauty,  so  much  better.  Is  It  to  get 
away  from  the  horrible  ennui  of  staring 
at  fields  and  woods,  and  the  canaille 
of  the  starving  country  villages  of  1718, 
that  she  Is  so  perfectly  ready  to  fall 
in  with  the  wishes  of  her  relatives 
that  she  should  be  married?  She  is 
so  poor,  too.  She  musi  marry  somebody. 
She  does  not  know  any  one  to  marry 


but  the  Colonel  Marquis  du  Deifand  de 
la  Lande,  who  is  the  first  person,  most 
likely,  who  has  made  an  ofTer  for  her 
hand.  One  could  not  expect  that  the 
woman,  of  whom  her  truest  friend  says 
that  her  Judgment  on  matters  of  con- 
duct is  almost  always  wrong,  should^ 
under  the  circumstances,  refuse  an 
eligible  husband  simply  because  she 
does  not  happen  to  care  for  him.  It 
is  in  her  character  to  be  always  dying 
for  a  new  experience,  something  to 
amuse  her,  to  vary  routine.  She  varies 
it  at  one  and  twenty  by  the  Marquis  du 
Deffand. 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  a  bad  sort 
of  man,  this  Marquis.  Perhaps  he  is» 
from  the  first,  something  of  the  nonentity 
he  is  to  be  for  future  generations— over- 
shadowed always  by  his  brilliant  wife, 
rather  stupid,  rather  Indifferent,  and 
dully  philosophic.  Or  It  may  be  In- 
stead that,  just  at  first,  while  his  nov- 
elty has  not  worn  olf,  Marie  finds  him 
positively  interesting.  Is  pleasantly 
amused  with  her  experiment,  and 
troubles  herself  to  be  as  entertaining 
and  as  delightful  as  she  and  a  few  of 
those  gifted  social  contemporaries  of 
hers  alone  know  how. 

There  are  but  the  barest  records  re- 
maining of  her  childhood  and  youth; 
and  of  those  early  days  of  her  marriage, 
none.  One  must  fill  in  the  blanks  from 
what  is  known  of  a  later  Madame  du 
Deifand,  and  then  one  guesses  what  a 
frank,  witty,  outspoken,  imperious,  im- 
possible wife  the  Marquis  has  made  the 
mistake  of  choosing.  How  long  Is  it 
before  she  begins  to  find  him  a  little 
bit  monotonous?  He  does  not  do  any- 
thing objectionable.  It  would  seem.  He 
Is  certainly  not  unkind.  His  only  fault, 
perhaps,  Is  that  he  has  not  taken  Into 
consideration  the  Impetuous  self-indul- 
gence of  his  wife's  character,  her  entire 
want  of  self-control,  or  the  most  ele- 
mentary sense  of  duty.  She  finds  him 
a  "tiresome  companion,"  and  leaves 
him.     In  all  the  history  of  ill-assorted 
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marriageci  one  will  hardly  find  so  can- 
did and  simple  a  reason  for  a  separar 
tlon. 

'She  goes  to  Paris,  throws  herself  into 
the  quick  life  there,  and  satisfies  her 
soul— or,  at  least,  deadens  the  melan- 
choly that  even  now  must  sometimes 
possess  it— with  pleasures.  She  visits 
everywhere;  such  a  beautiful,  witty 
Marquise  carries  her  passport  in  her 
face  and  her  Intellect  to  almost  any 
society.  That  queer  separation,  about 
which  everybody  is  talking,  only  lends 
her  an  additional  charm.  It  is  so 
bizarre  t  The  Marquise  herself  has  the 
very  good  taste  not  to  allude  to  it;  and, 
no  doubt,  takes  care  that  it  is  only  be- 
hind her  back  other  people  shall  discuss 
it,  either.  She  is  still  not  more  than 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  very  beauti- 
ful, daring  and  imprudent,  alone  in  a 
society  where  a  woman  needs  a  protec- 
tor, if  ever  a  woman  did,  very  much 
sought  after,  very  much  fiattered,  very 
gay,  very  delightf uL  She  goes  to  little 
suppers  at  Ck>ttrt— that  vile  and  gor- 
geous Court  of  the  Regent,  where  one 
would  give  anything  and  do  anything 
for  the  companionship  of  a  witty 
woman,  who  would  relieve  the  awful 
satiety  which  follows  unbroken  pleas- 
ures and  bring  to  those  heated  rooms 
and  those  Jaded  minds  a  fresh  humor, 
a  new  spirit,  a  piquant  story.  There 
are  other  little  Royal  suppers,  too, 
more  private,  to  which  Madame  also 
goes  presently. 
*  It  is  on  the  testimony  of  one  man 
alone  that  she  is,  for  a  brief  fortnight, 
the  object,  and  the  willing  object,  of 
the  Regent's  degrading  passion.  But 
when  one  reflects  that  the  man  who 
tells  the  story  lis  her  sincere  friend  and 
confidant,  and  remembers  the  shame- 
lessness  of  that  society  in  which  she 
shines,  the  statement  seems  but  too 
likely  to  be  true.  It  does  not  degrade 
the  Marquise  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends. 
Most  of  the  friends  are  not  themselves 
in  a  position  to  be  greatly  shocked  at 


such  irregularities.  All  Paris  is  still 
at  her  feet  when  she  retires  for  a  while 
to  the  Chateau  de  la  Riviere  at  Bour- 
det,  and  begins  to  give  those  clever 
little  suppers  which  are  presently  to 
make  her  name,  and  the  whole  Interest 
of  her  life. 

As  the  Marquise  is  not  well  ofT,  it 
seems  thoughtful  of  her  grandmoth^ 
to  die  presently  and  leave  her  a  little 
fortune.  The  first  delicious  novelty  of 
those  supper  parties  and  of  Bourdet 
has  worn  ofT.  Madame  is  looking 
about  for  a  new  sensation.  Suppose  she 
tries  a  reconciliation  with  the  Marquis! 
There  could  hardly  be  a  better  mom^it 
now  that  she  has  become  comparatively 
rich.  This  woman's  heart  is  always 
frank  and  generous,  and  alien  to  many 
of  the  pettier  vices.  Has  she  a  feeling 
somewhere  far  down  in  it,  too,  that  she 
has  treated  her  husband— well,  suppose 
one  says  rather  cavalierly,  and  now 
she  has  an  excuse  for  making  amends, 
will  make  them?  She  rushes  into  her 
scheme  in  the  most  characteristically 
impulsive,  hot-headed  fashion.  The 
pair  have  agreed  on  a  six  months' 
novitiate,  which  the  Marquis  is  spend- 
ing at  his  father's  house.  And  Ma- 
dame breaks  through  it  impatiently, 
receives  the  gay  compliments  of  all 
Paris  on  the  reunion,  and  drags  the 
Marquis,  as  it  were,  home  at  once. 
What  i8  the  good  of  delaying  one's 
happiness?  Prudence?  Forethought? 
The  words  are  not  in  her  vocabulary. 
The  two  live  in  a  "beautiful  friendship" 
for  quite  six  weeks.  At  the  dose  of 
that  time,  Madame,  at  her  end  of  the 
table,  becomes  ever  so  little  triste  and 
distraite;  looks  out  of  the  window  and 
sighs;  responds  to  the  Marquis's  well- 
meant  efTorts  at  conversation  with  a 
fine  melancholy;  is  more  absentrminded 
still  the  next  day;  frankly  ennuied  a 
third;  a  little  tearful  a  fourth;  and  so 
gently  and  despairingly  wretehed  at 
last,  that,  as  a  gentleman,  the  only 
thing  the  Marquis  can  do  is  to  return 
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to  his  father.  Isn't  It  like  the  scene  In 
a  little  French  comedy?  They  do  not 
qnarreL  Quarrelling  Is  so  hwnrgefM. 
They  have,  even  In  this  very  difficult 
relationship,  the  most  exquisite  tact, 
finish,  polites^e— and  as  for  duty  and 
self  control,  no  one  can  expect  to  find 
these  In  a  mocking  Uttle  lewr  de  rideau. 
After  the  parting,  Madame  dissolves 
into  floods  of  the  most  bewitching 
tears.  There  is  mention  of  an  old 
lover  whom  she  has  had  to  displace  to 
make  way  for  the  Marquis.  It  is  all 
quite  complete.  The  inimitable  Paris- 
ienne,  who  plays  the  heroine— the  dull 
husband— that  suggestion  of  some  one 
else  in  the  background.  All  Pads 
laughs  out  loud.  Nothing  could  appeal 
more  completely  to  the  light-hearted 
cynicism  of  that  inconsistent  age.  They 
did  not  disagree— you  understand.  But 
they  were  so  consummately  bored  I 
And  Paris  laughs  afresh  till  it  can 
laugh  no  more. 

To  console  her  new  loneliness,  Ma- 
dame visits  a  great  deal  presently  at 
Sceaux,  where  the  Duchease  du  Maine 
(who  says  she  likes  society  because 
everybody  listens  to  her,  and  she 
doesn't  Itoten  to  anybody),  has  her 
''galores  du  bel  esprit"  Here  is  Vol- 
taire, lean,  brilliant,  bitter,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay,  not  yet  married 
to  Monsieur  de  Staal.  Here  comee, 
possibly,  Madame  d'Epinay,  and  cer- 
tainly Madame  de  Lambert  La 
Mothe  and  the  Abb6  de  Polignac  talk 
together  in  this  comer.  Here  the 
''divine  Lttdovise,"  the  granddaughter 
of  the  great  Ck>nd6,  holds  her  little 
court.  And  there,  brilliantly  ignorant 
and  enchantingly  naive  and  frank, 
Madame  du  Deffand  is  making  the 
acquaintance  of  that  supreme  egoist  the 
President  Htoault  There  is  hardly  a 
woman  in  the  company  who  has  a  shred 
of  reputation  left  her,  nor  one  who  is 
not  perfectly  witty  and  delightfuL  It 
cannot  surprise  anybody  who  knows 
the  punctiliously  careful  immorality  of 
Liyive  Aes.       yol.  yii.       877 


this  age,  when  vlleness  is  hedged  about 
with  so  much  form  and  etiquette  and 
decorum,  as  to  be  horribly  confused 
in  men's  minds  with  virtue,  that  Ma- 
dame du  Deifand  should  think  that  the 
best  way  of  clearing  her  honor— which 
really  has  suffered  a  little  from  her  fu- 
tile attempt  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband— is  to  set  up  "ce  qu'on  appelait 
son  manage  avec  le  President"  Wh^i 
she  goes,  later,  to  stay  at  the  Baux 
des  Forges,  she  and  the  President  ex- 
change long  letters  filled  with  minute 
details  about  their  health,  and  with 
sentences  that  show  that  Madame  is 
not  a  bit  blind  to  her  new  friend's 
defects.  Perhaps  he  really  is  now,  as 
he  certainly  is  later,  a  friend  only. 
Perhaps  even  in  this  topsy-turvy  world 
of  unpurified  France— what  wonder 
that  its  evil  can  only  be  washed  out 
with  blood?— the  most  charitable  con- 
clusion is  still  the  least  likely  to  be 
wrong.  The  Marquise,  at  any  rate,  is 
never  a  wholly  vicious  woman.  She 
is  at  this  time  three  and  thirty.  What 
she  says  of  herself  many  years  later  is 
now,  as  then,  the  real  key  to  her  char- 
acter, "Je  m'ennuyals;  de  Ul  toutes  mes 
sottlses." 

She  gets  tired  of  Sceaux,  as  it  is  her 
doom  to  get  tired  of  everything.  Why 
should  she  bother  herself  to  illuminate 
somebody's  else's  salon?  She  is  bril- 
liant enough,  alone,  to  light  one  of  her 
own.  She  has  already  given  a  few 
very  gay  little  supper  parties,  after  her 
return  from  Forges,  at  her  lodging  in 
the  Rue  de  Beaune,  and  welcomed 
there  Voltaire  and  his  Madame  du 
Chatelet  H6nault  and  Newton.  Their 
success  has  stimulated  her  ambition. 
Sceaux  is  more  Irksome  than  ever  when 
she  goes  back  to  it— as  she  still  does 
prefunctorlly  sometimes— although  d'Al* 
embert  that  fickle,  womanish  genius, 
whom  Madame  protects  and  loves  not 
a  little  disinterestedly  presently,  is 
now  of  Its  company. 

The  time,  of  course.  Is  not  long  in 
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coming  before  she  breaks  with  Sceaux 
entirely.  She  takes  apartments  in 
the  Rne  St  Dominique,  in  the  Ck)nvent 
St  Joseph— apartments  which  have 
nothing  conventional  about  them  one 
may  be  quite  sure— and,  in  the  room 
once  occupied  by  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  starts  those  '*Soupers  de  Lundi" 
which  become  the  rage. 

This  is,  or  should  be,  the  happiest 
time  in  M<adame's  life.  Her  social  suc- 
cess is  brilliant  She  Is  in  the  splendid 
prime  of  her  womanhood.  Bhe  is  al- 
ways either  entertaining  or  being  en- 
tertained. "I  was  at  supper  ce  soir 
.  .  .  Chez  Madame  de  la  Yallidre,  de- 
main  .  .  .  aux  Beauveau,  hler  ches  le 
President"  Everybody  wants  her, 
must  want  her.  She  is  so  amusing,  so 
outspoken,  so  m^chante.  And  still  so 
bizarre!  When  her  husband  comes  to 
die,  she  goes  to  take  farewell  of  him 
as  of  a  dear  friend.  No  one  but  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  a  Frenchwoman  of 
this  extraordinary  period,  could  survive 
such  a  situation.  She  holds  his  hand, 
very  likely,  and  apologizes  from  a  quite 
frank  heart  for  having  been— so  whim- 
sical. How  much  or  how  little  remorse 
there  may  be  in  her  secret  soul,  God 
knows.  She  flings  herself  into  the  full 
tide  of  life  again,  and  forgets. 

Is  it  only  that  she  is  affected  by  a 
more  than  usually  passionate  fit  of 
ennui  that  a  day  comes  when  she  sud- 
denly abandons  her  social  gatherings, 
the  suppers,  the  wits,  with  a  shriek,  as 
it  were;  hides  her  eyes  from  the  lights 
and  the  glitter  of  the  brilliant  Paris 
she  has  loved,  and  takes  refuge  in  her 
brother's  house  in  the  country?  Vol- 
taire pursues  her  with  Madrigals,  and 
her  lesser  friends  with  a  thousand  per- 
suasions to  return.  But  she  is  deaf  to 
all  alike.  A  horrible  fear  has  over- 
whelmed her.  With  what  a  torture  of 
doubt  and  terror  the  suspicion  grows 
dally  nearer  certainty!  Her  mind  is 
a  great  deal  too  clear  and  straightfor- 
ward to  permit  much  self-deceit.      It 


must  need  all  the  courage  of  tiie  woman 
to  whom  boredom  is  the  supreme  evil 
to  face  the  fact  that  she  is  going  blind« 

There  is  no  wonder,  with  this  doom 
before  her,  that  her  solitary  heart  haa 
a  sudden  dreadful  eagerness  fOT  affec-' 
tlon,  for  some  one  to  cling  to,  to  depend 
on.  In  her  brother's  house,  as  gover- 
ness to  his  little  boys,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  poor 
and  clever,  bom  in  ignominy,  young, 
proud,  passionate  and  charming.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  two  brilliant 
women  should  take  a  fancy  to  each 
other.  Apart  from  the  cruel  fate,  daily 
getting  nearer,  which  the  Marquise  has 
to  expect  rtie  is  now  fifty-flve  yeara 
old,  and  must  in  any  ca«e,  be  in  need 
of  companionship.  Are  my  brother,  the 
Oomte,  and  my  sister-in-law,  the  Oom- 
tesse,  a  little  bit  too  dull  and  correct 
for  this  woman,  whose  life  has  been 
neither?  Mademoiselle  interests  her^ 
anyhow,  more  than  any  other  person 
in  the  house.  A  stain  on  her  birth? 
Why,  that  is  quite  correctly  romantic, 
and  exactly  like  the  beginning  of  a 
novel.  (Madame  is  devoted  to  novela 
—they  are  so  little  trouble  to  the  intel- 
lect to  read.)  In  an  ambiguous  posi- 
tion in  a  rich  man's  house?  Delightful t 
Impulsive  and  uncontrolled?  So  much 
the  better.  Mademoiselle  has  already 
arranged  to  leave  the  Marquis  de 
Vichy's  service;  and  is  living  at  Lyons 
upon  twelve  pounds  a  year  when  she 
receives  Madame  du  DefTand's  ofTer 
of  a  home  in  the  Oonvent  St  Joseph^ 
and  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  livres. 

The  Marquise  goes  back  then,  in 
1763,  to  her  Paris,  and  to  her  little  sup- 
pers in  the  Rue  St  Dominique,  in  spite 
of  her  aflSiction,  which  she  has  accepted 
with  not  a  little  fortitude  and  philos- 
ophy. "I  am  blind,  Madame,"  'she 
writes  to  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes.  **I 
am  praised  for  my  courage,  but  what 
should  I  gain  by  despair?"  In  the  ^ 
spring  of  1754  Mademoiselle  de  Lespin- 
asse comes  to  Paris,  and  for  ten  years 
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lielps  her  benefactress  to  entertain  the 
most  brilliant  society  of  the  age. 

One  can  but  hope  that  the  Marqnise 
finds  her  new  venture,  for  a  while,  sat- 
isfactory. The  marrel  is  not  that  these 
two  undisciplined  natures  disagree  at 
last,  but  that  they  do  not  disagree  from 
the  first  Madame's  character  is,  one 
knows,  quite  frank,  selfish  and  ill-regu- 
lated. Mademoiselle's  belongs  to  an- 
other history.  They  fall  into  that  old, 
old  mistake  very  likely— which  makes 
it  so  commonly  impossible  for  women 
to  live  together— they  vwCt  leave  each 
other  enough  independence  of  opinion 
and  action.  When  the  Marquise  finds, 
at  last,  that  her  companion  has  started 
a  rival  Salon— in  Madame's  own  room, 
and  at  an  earlier  hour  than  Madame 
holds  her  own— the  final  quarrel  bursts 
into  fire.  The  bonds  of  affection  must 
have  been  often  weakened  by  minor 
disagreements  before  this  incid^it 
snaps  them  forever.  There  Is  a  fine 
stormy  scene.  Mademoiselle  threatens 
to  take  poison— does  take  Just  enough 
to  make  herself  and  everybody  else 
uncomfortable.  They  part  Mademoi- 
selle takes  with  her  half  the  allegiance 
of  many  of  Madame*s  court— and  all 
the  faithless  fidelity  of  d'Alembert 

It  is  not  a  little  painful  to  think  of 
the  old  woman— she  is  now  nearly 
seventy— blind  and  baffled,  left  sitting 
alone,  with  how  many  dreadful  idle 
hours  to  think  over  the  desertion  of 
this  dear  friend,  and  mistrust  the  faith 
of  that  H^nault  proposes  marriage  to 
the  Lespinasse,  it  is  isald.  All  the  phil- 
osophers are  against  this  old  Marquise 
—either  because  she  won't  accept  their 
philosophy,  or  because  philosophers, 
too,  are  but  men,  and  prefer  the  grace 
of  youth  to  the  cleverest  old  age.  But 
Madame  is  not  to  be  crushed.  Society 
is  still  breath  to  her  body,  light  to  her 
blind  jeyes,  life  to  her  soul.  She  plucks 
up  a  spirit  She  has  still  some  faithful 
friends;  her  nightly  gathering  of  celeb- 
rities; and  then  the  intimacy  of  one 


of  the  wittiest  Bnglishmen  that  ever 
Uved. 

Look  into  her  Salon  at  this  time— on 
a  Sunday  evening,  perhaps,  somewhere 
in  the  small  hours.  F<Nr  all  the  late 
desertions,  here  is  a  company  so 
uniquely  brilliant  that  as  one  watches 
it  one  understands  wiiat  Talleyrand 
means  when  he  says  that  no  one  could 
conceive  what  a  delightful  thing  life 
could  be  unless  he  belonged  to  the 
V^nch  aristocracy  bef<»e  the  Revolu- 
tion. Here  is  Horace  Walpole,  smart 
and  gouty,  with  his  fluent  bad  French 
and  his  indefinite  sense  of  humor. 
Here  is  the  President  very  clever, 
very  deaf,  and  not  yet  openly  false. 
Here  are  the  Neckers,  my  Lord  Bat^ 
Oibbon,  Oeorge  Selwyn,  Lord  Oarlisle, 
the  delightful  Duchesse  de  Oholseul, 
the  Duchesse  de  Luxembourg  ("very 
handsome,  very  abandoned,  very  mis- 
chievous"), possibly  Oharles  Fox,  and 
a  dozen  minor  celebrities.  What  a 
feast  of  epigram  is  here!  On  whatever 
subject  these  people  talk,  they  talk  bril- 
liantly. Lord  Bath  finds  that  they 
know  more  about  the  history  of  Bug- 
land  "than  we  do  ourselves."  They 
evolve  couplets,  quatrains,  caract&ta. 
Every  other  w(M*d  is  a  han-mot  almost. 
These  lions  don't  all  roar  together  and 
drown  each  other  as  the  British  lions 
do.  French  wit  is  still  the  most  grace- 
ful, the  most  subtle,  the  most  delicate, 
the  most  tactful,  the  most  considerate 
wit  in  the  world.  This  company  has 
the  perfection  of  good  manners,  if  it 
has  no  other  kind  of  perfection.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  wonder  that  with  the 
strong  dawn  of  a  utilitarian  age  sucb 
an  institution  as  the  Salon  should  fade 
forever.  Those  hard  people  whose 
only  business  it  is  to  act  have  long 
blotted  out  the  class  whose  chief  busi- 
ness it  was  to  talk. 

From  her  armchair,  quite  blind  and 
very  farseelng,  Madame  leads  that 
matchless  company  and  conversation 
with  the  easiest  grace.    She  scarcely 
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^Ter  leaves  the  bouse  in  the  daytime 
DOW.  At  night,  unless  she  is  entertain- 
ing at  home,  she  is  always  at  a  party 
■elsewhere,  or  at  the  opera,  the  theatre, 
"Or  Versailles.      She  has  the  habit  of 

'  never  getting  up  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening— like  the  wicked  nobleman  in 
a  story-book.    In  the  mornings  an  old 

'soldier  from  the  Invalides  comes  to 
read  aloud  to  her.  She  keeps  Wiart, 
her  secretary,  busily  employed;  writes 
by  him  innumerable  letters  to  Horace 
Walpole  when  he  goes  back  to  Eng- 
land. 

Madame's  relations  to  thie  man  are. 
It  would  seem,  not  a  little  pathetic.  In 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word 
she  is  not,  perhaps,  in  love  with  him. 
She  is  many  years  his  senior.  But 
then,  too,  she  is  dreadfully  alone  in  the 
world,  with  the  aaddest  need  of  human 
affection  and  the  saddest  lack  of  it  in 
her  life.  Her  letters  are  filled  with 
that  impulsive  warmheartedness  in 
which  there  is  no  kind  of  dignity.  "I 
want  you,"  she  says,  in  effect  '^I  may 
make  myself  ridiculous  by  such  an 
affection;  but  what  do  I  care— what 
have  I  ever  cared— for  that?"  And 
when  he  responds  with  that  quiet  pru- 
dence and  carefulness  for  which  one 
can  but  respect  him— "You!"  she  says, 
"you!  Why,  you  are  a  man  of  stone, 
of  ice!— in  a  word,  an  Bnglishman!" 
And,  at  last— "Pouvez-vous  ignorer? 
mais  .  .  .  je  me  tais." 

She  does  not,  indeed— it  is  not  in  her 
character-HEiubdue  herself  at  all  satis- 
factorily for  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
feelings  of  her  undisciplined  old  heart 
come  bubbling  up  through  her  accounts 
of  the  Du  Barri  or  the  Dauphiness 
Marie  Antoinette,  through  her  shrewd 
opinions  of  the  books  that  have  been 
read  to  her,  and  her  notes  on  Salons 
and  suppers.  Horace  is  the  one  pas- 
sion of  her  life  of  which  she  does  not 
live  long  enough  to  be  cured. 

As  her  years  advance,  that  fatal 
mnui^  which  is  her  curse,  gathers  its 


forces  to  overwhelm  her.  Books  bore 
her  now.  They  are  so  long  and  ao 
tritfe  and  so  like  each  other!  Throw 
them  away.  For  this,  too,  is  vanity. 
Her  old  friends  are  dead.  She  has 
outlived  many  even  of  her  old  acquaint- 
ances. The  zest  of  an  enemy  or  two  ts 
wanting  soon.  When  they  tell  her  the 
Lespinasse  is  dead,  she  only  says,  "If 
she  had  died  sixteen  years  earlier,  X 
should  not  have  lost  d'Alembert"  The 
President,  too,  has  g<me  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  Oh,  what  a  doom  to  sit  alone 
lamid  the  ruins  of  yesterday's  feast 
with  the  other  guests  departed,  and 
Jaded  memories  of  the  banquet  for  all 
one's  comfort!  "I  have  no  passion  of 
any  kind,"  writes  the  Marquise  to  Wal- 
pole, "hardly  any  taste  for  anything; 
no  talents;  no  curiosity  .  .  .  que  fatU^ 
done  que  je  faseef"  And  wh^i  he  re- 
plies in  attempts  at  consolation— "I 
thank  you  for  your  good  advice,'*  says 
she.  "I  am  old,  deaf,  blind.  I  wish  I 
could  take  it;  but  that  cannot  be."  It 
is  the  acme  of  hopelessness. 

Even  the  society  to  which  she  clings 
palls  upon  her  at  length.  As  she  sits 
in  that  old  tonneau  of  hers,  the  wit  falls 
on  her  ears,  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable. 
How  well  she  knows  the  tricks  of  ex- 
pression and  manner  which  gild  dol- 
ness  even,  or  make  so  little  cleverness 
seem  so  much.  To  despise  the  world 
to  the  full,  one  must  be  a  worldling. 
Oh  Qodl  what  a  death  before)  death,  to 
see  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  the  life 
one  has  chosen,  and  yet  to  have  no 
hope  beyond  it  This  woman  is  quite 
without  religion.  She  has  tried  to  be 
devote,  cmd  f€dled.  She  is  sceptical 
even  of  scepticism.  Call  in  the  guests, 
then;  multiply  the  suppers,  laugh,  talk, 
jest,  that  one  may  escape  a  little  that 
"blank  stare  of  the  grave."  Anything 
is  better  than  those  blind,  sleepless 
nights  of  dreadful  retrospect  ani}  shud- 
dering anticipation.  In  the  dead  of 
them  the  blind  old  woman  sits  up  and 
tries  to  occupy  her  brain  mechanically 
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by  making  verses.  In  the  morning 
tbere  will  be  at  least  life,  stir,  move- 
ment,  the  preparation  for  the  company 
of  the  evening.  Bat  the  nights—  Not 
all  the  precepts  of  all  the  preachers  are 
so  awful  a  sermon  as  the  latter  end  of 
this  Marqniseb 

In  the  July  and  Angast  of  1780  she 
complains  of  being  more  than  usually 
feeble  and  languid.  Her  friends,  Ma- 
dame de  Choiseul  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Luxembourg,  come  often  to  see  her, 
and  do,  perhaps,  the  very  little  any 
human  creature  can  do  for  her  now. 
Her  companion.  Mademoiselle  Sama- 
don,  is  quite  dutiful  and  uninteresting. 
Her  servants  have  a  passionate  attach- 
ment for  her,  not  founded  on  the  vir- 
tues and  stability  of  her  character,  nor 
yet  hard  to  understand.  On  August  22, 
1780,  she  writes  her  last  letter  to 
Horace  Walpole.  "I  have  not  enough 
strength  now  even  to  be  afraid  of 
death,"  she  says;  "and,  except  that  I 
shall  never  see  you  again,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  regret." 

From  that  day  she  never  rises  from 
her  bed.  She  has  no  illness,  hardly 
any  bodily  sufTering.  But  she  is  tired 
to  her  soul.  The  anteroom  is  full  of  in- 
quirers who  have  been  the  ImJMu^  of 
those  brilliant  suppers.  But  what  can 
these  people  do  for  her  now?  A  little 
while  before  her  death  she  hears  Wiart 
weeping  by  her  bed.  "You  love  me, 
then?"  she  says,  with  a  pitiful  astonish- 
ment that  any  human  creature  can  care 
for  what  must  have  been  troublesome 
and  a  burden  too  often.  Whea  he  asks 
ber  if  she  suffers,  she  replies,  "No,  no." 
She  sinks  at  last  into  lethargy,  and 
ftom  lethargy  very  gently  into  death. 
That  supreme  weariness,  called  life,  is 
finished. 

How  shall  one  judge  the  character  of 
sudi  a  woman?  She  is  the  princess  of 
the  fairy  tale,  who  is  given  at  her  birth 
all  the  gifts  of  the  gods  save  one— the 
power  of  turning  the  others  to  account. 
All  her  friends— and  she  has  many- 


speak  of  her  warm  and  generous  heart* 
her  instinct  which  is  almost  genius,  her 
ready  wit  cmd  tact,  her  clear,  honest 
insight,  her  bold  and  Independent  judg- 
ment In  a  very  artificial  age  she  la 
quite  unaffected  and  downright,  and 
retains  to  her  last  hours  an  extraordi- 
nary naiveU  and  freshness.  If  she 
could  have  disabused  herself  of  the 
idea^-an  idea  common  in  all  the  French . 
upper  classes  before  the  Bevolution— 
that  life  is  intended  to  be  an  amuse- 
ment, this  iMarquise  might  have  been 
great,  too.  But,  to  escape  ennui  she 
marries  in  haste,  forfeits  her  honor, 
debases  her  soul,  commits  a  thousand 
daily  meannesses,  wastes  her  powers^ 
and  ends  a  fine  example  of  her  own 
aphorism,  that  "Happiness-  is  the  phil- 
osopher's stone  which  ruins  those  who 
seek  it" 

As  for  her  mind,  it  is  one  with  which : 
all  but  the  very  solemn  will  have,  at 
least  some  sympathy.  Madame  hates 
metaphysics,  morals  and  philosophy. 
She  likes  to  jump  at  ccmdusions  (and 
always  jumps  at  the  right  ones)  in- 
stead of  arriving  at  them  solidly  by 
the  stupid  beaten  track  of  learning  and 
experience.  'She  loves  anecdotes  or  a 
gossipy  book  of  memoirs— only  it  must 
be  gossipy.  History?  Well,  one  is 
obliged  to  read  a  little  history,  because 
it  helps  one  to  know  men,  which  is 
"the  only  science  that  excites  my  curi- 
osity." She  is  dreadfully  bored  by 
'H31arissa  Harlowe,"  which  is  ever  so 
much  too  long,  says  Madame,  though 
she  is  almost  the  only  critic  of  her 
day  who  finds  that  out  Buffcm  she 
thinks  of  an  insupportable  monottHiy*, 
and  "T616maque"  wearisome  to  death; 
hates  "Don  Quixote,"  and  does  not 
find  anything  in  the  vivid  imagination 
of  "Gulliver"  to  appeal  to  her  particu- 
larly common-sense  old  mind.  There 
is,  at  least  no  humbug  about  Madame'a 
opinion's.  She  yawns  dreadfully  over 
Milton,  as  many  other  persons  have 
yawned  over  him  without  the  courage; 
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to  say  80.  She  has  a  very  on-French 
Insight  into  the  weakness  of  her  own 
nation,  and  estimates  it— gay,  bright, 
shallow,  delightful— quite  soundly.  Nor 
has  she  the  slightest  hesitation  in  ob- 
serving that  that  famous  Jean-Jacques 
everybody  is  raving  about  is  disagree- 
able to  her;  that  she  has  never  seen 
anything  more  contrary  to  good  sense 
than  his  "Smile,"  or  to  good  manners 
than  his  "H^lolse."  and  nothing  in  the 
wcnrld  quite  so  dull  and  obscure  as  his 
"CJontrat  Social." 

She  has  the  very  good  sense,  consid- 
ering the  positi<m  of  all  her  class,  not 
to  be  at  all  fanatical  for  liberty,  which, 
after  all,  says  she,  and  as  if  she  could 
see  into  that  wild  future,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  democracy,  where  one  has  a 
thousand  tyrants  in  place  of  (me.  "I 
always  hated  the  people,"  she  says 
again;  "and  now  I  detest  them.**   Well 

LongBaii't  Magailne. 


for  her,  perhaps,  that  she  does  not  live 
to  see  that  day  when  the  people  sit  in 
dreadful  judgment  upon  such  utter- 
ances as  these.  Her  letters  are  as  can- 
did and  impulsive  as  herself.  When 
she  has  a  great  deal  to  say,  she  says  it; 
and  when  she  has  nothing  to  say,  she 
stops.  When  she  feels  hopeless,  she 
writes  hopelessly;  and  when  she  feels 
scandalously,  she  writes  scandal.  But 
she  also  makes  that  famous  old  rig^M 
live  once  more.  She  is  herself  an  em- 
bodiment of  its  spirit  and  a  type  im- 
possible to  any  other  age  or  nation.  In 
her  one  sees  its  mad  thirst  for  pleasure; 
its  feelings  after  truth;  its  fine  prin- 
ciples and  its  faulty  practice;  itd  wit, 
spirit,  humor;  its  profligacy,  selfish- 
ness, despair.  And  with  her  something 
of  the  charm  that  made  it  delightful, 
and  of  the  candor  that  sweetened  its 
corruption  goes  into  darkness  forever. 
fif.  G.  Tallentyre. 


THE  LONELY  ANTARCTIC. 


Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  a 
stolid  but  stout-hearted  Dutch  navi- 
gator, Diiic  Oerritz  by  name,  was  at- 
tempting the  almost  impossible  feat 
of  navigating  his  broad-beamed, 
clumsy  craft  through  one  of  the  most 
difficult  channels  in  the  world,  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  task  is  one 
that  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  splendid 
Sieamanship,  aided  by  immense  steam- 
power,  of  the  commanders  of  the  Pa- 
•cCfic  Steam  Navigation  (Company's  ves- 
sels to-day,  and  all  sailing  vessels  brave 
the  terrors  of  Cape  Horn  in  preference 
to  tempting  destruction  by  essaying 
that  tortuous,  current-distracted  pas- 
crSftge.  But  the  hardy  Dutchman,  time 
being  no  object,  dreaded  far  more  the 
vast  unknown  sea  to  the  southward 
than  he  did  even  that  howling  coast, 
ilnd  so  bravely  steered  westward  from 


•Staten  Land  in  the  h<H>e  of  cutting  off 
that  tremendous  wedge-shaped  comer 
that  the  mighty  American  continent 
thrusts  down  into  the  Antarctic  ocean. 
He  had  almost  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
entry  into  the  Straits,  when,  out  from 
between  tlhelr  mountainous  jaws,  burst 
the  fierce  northwest  gale,  accompanied 
by  a  current  like  a  tidal  wave,  hurting 
him  like  a  withered  leaf  far  to  the 
south  and  east  Nothing  that  seaman- 
ship could  suggest  or  courage  carry  out 
was  of  any  avail.  For  fourteen  days 
the  gale  never  faltered  in  its  resistless 
thrust,  while  the  lowering  heavens  hid 
all  the  celestial  guides  from  view,  and 
the  solitary  ship  drifted  helplessly 
farther  and  farther  into  the  mysterious 
South.  When,  at  last,  relief  came  from 
the  terrible  smiting  of  the  tempest,  land 
was  in  sight    And  such  land!    Gaunt 
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.black  roeks  rising  threateningly  out  of 
an  incessantly  tormented  ocean,  whose 
hissing  spindrift  had  crowned  their 
snnunits  with  gray  salt-streaks,  foaming 
beaches  bestrewn  with  massy  boulders, 
and  sheer  cliffs  of  neutral  tint,  against 
which  the  neyer-resting  rollers,  in  their 
world-encircling  sweep,  hurled  them- 
selves Tengefully,  adding  a  deeper 
monotone  to  the  great  voices  of  the 
open  sea. 

By  Gerritz'e  reckoning  he  was  well 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  64  degrees 
S;  which,  as  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun  at  noon,  was  doubtless  approxi- 
mately correct,  but  on  what  meridian, 
seeing  how  dubious  were  the  most  f  aT- 
orable  calculations  of  longitude  in  those 
early  days,  he  could  only  guess.  It 
ispeaks  volumes,  however,  tor  his  sea- 
numship,  as  well  as  for  the  weatherly 
qualities  of  his  ship,  that  after  so  long 
and  steady  a  storm  he  was  not  driven 
much  farther  south,  and  still  more  that 
he  ever  managed  to  struggle  back  again 
to  kindly  waters.  Probably  the  land 
he  sighted  was  the  South  Shetlands, 
afterwards  to  be  <the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  seal  fisheries  in  the  world; 
but,  whatever  it  was,  to  him  belongs 
^e  JMMKMr  of  being  the  first  recorded 
visitor  to  that  vast  lonely  sea.  He 
Just  lifted,  Tmwillingly,  a  comer  o<  the 
veU  of  mystery  closely  drawn  around 
the  Antarctic,  and  let  it  fall  again.  And 
thus  it  remained  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies longer. 

Our  own  countryman.  Captain  James 
Cook,  was  the  first  mariner  to  steer 
deliberately  due  south  with  the  inten-* 
tion  of  wresting  some  of  i^  secrets 
^rom  the  great  ^uth  Sea.  Not  content 
with  having  added  more  to  our  exact 
knorwledge  of  this  planet  than  any  man 
that  ever  went  before  him,  he  must 
needs  attempt  a  deed  that,  for  daring, 
eclipses  all  his  other  achievements, 
wonderful  though  they  are.  Such 
navigation  ^lA  he  performed  on  that 
memorable    southward    Journey    had 


never  been  attempted  before,  and, 
taken  by  itself,  would  alone  have 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
trepid navigators  of  any  age.  For  no 
language  can  adequately  convey  to  the 
mind  the  terrors  of  that  summer  sea. 
Whenever  the  pale  sun  can  struggle 
through  the  close-knit  mantle  of  cloud 
and  mist,  his  beams  seem  to  convey 
no  warmth;  when  he  is  hidden  the  cold 
is  as  intense  as  that  of  a  severe  winter 
with  us.  Yet  sufficient  warmth  is  ac- 
cumulated to  liberate  from  their  winter 
fastnesses  whole  fleets  of  fiat-topped 
ice-islands,  of  a  magnitude  that  dwarfs 
to  insignificance  even  the  stupendous 
bergs  of  the  North.  So  large,  indeed, 
are  some  of  them  that  vessels  have, 
several  times,  been  known  to  get  em- 
bayed by  mistaking  a  wide  opening  in 
one  of  their  sides  for  a  clear  channel 
between  two  of  them,  and  only  after 
sailing  for  hours  into  the  heart  of  the 
monster  have  the  dismayed  mariners 
discovered  their  error  and  been  com- 
pelled to  beat  out  again,  with  infinite 
difficulty  and  danger.  And  many  have 
been  measured  that  lifted  their  grim 
plateaux  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  I  once  passed  one,  in  a  swift  clip- 
per ship  running  at  fifteen  knots,  in 
latitude  54  degrees  S.  We  came  abreast 
of  the  western  end  of  it  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  it  was  well  past  noon 
before  we  had  cleared  its  eastern  cape. 
These  continental  icebergs,  however,  are 
less  dangerous  than  the  huge  numbers 
of  smaller  ones  ih&U  as  Cook  pressed 
southward,  he  found  encumbering  the 
sea  on  every  side;  not  only  from  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  collision  with 
them  in  the  ordinary  way  of  naviga- 
tion, but  because  of  the  gigantic  evolu- 
tions perfiHrmed  by  them  under  the 
irresistible  stress  of  that  shelterless 
ocean.  Among  those  tossing  mountains 
of  ice,  now  rising  upon  the  crest  of 
scarcely  smaller  billows,  and  anon 
sinking  into  the  gray-green  valleys  be- 
tween, the  tiny  Bnterprise  and  her  con- 
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sort  looked  hopelessly  forlorn  and  in- 
significant Gale  succeeded  gale  with 
hardly  any  interval,  keeping  every 
sense  at  highest  tension;  and,  underly- 
ing all,  was  the  certain  knowledge  that 
any  mishap  would  almost  surely  seal 
the  doom  of  all  hands.  Yet,  as  we 
know,  the  venture  was  persevered  in 
until  there  appeared  ahead  that  eternal 
barrier  of  ice-cliffs  which  rise  sheer 
from  the  sea  for  hundreds  of  feet,  and 
apparently  extend  in  almost  unbroken 
continuity  around  the  nadir  of  our 
planet 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  Oook 
recognize  that  he  had  reached  his  limit 
His  latitude  was  71  deg.  10  min.  S.,  a 
position  equal,  as  far  as  severity  of 
condition  goes,  to  a  latitude  of  10  deg. 
higher  in  the  Arctic,  and  one  that 
has  only  been  passed  upon  two  occa- 
sions since.  He  had  successfully  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  an  unhindered 
ocean  sweeps  completely  round  the 
globe  between  the  parallels  of  60  deg. 
and  70  deg.  S.,  and,  at  one  part  of  his 
track,  he  passed  within  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  of  the  supposed 
Antarctic  continent  discovered  by  Bis- 
coe  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards. 
Buch  was  the  continual  severity  of  the 
weather  that  Cook  could  not  but  be- 
lieve that  unfortunately,  he  had  met 
with  a  bad  season;  and,  with  dogged 
perseverance,  after  a  .short  taste  of 
civilization,  he  again  dared  the  terrors 
t>f  the  Antarctic,  only  to  find,  on  the 
second  attempt  the  conditions  so  ter- 
rible that  before  he  had  reached  nearly 
6o  high  a  latitude  he  was  fain  to  admit 
Jiimself  beaten,  and  hurry  northward 
while  yet  there  was  time. 

Again  the  curtain  fell  for  many  years; 
but  Cook  had  set  the  unknown  back 
iseveral  degrees.  His  reports  of  the 
numbers  of  seals  and  whales  crowding 
that  roaring  zone  had  started  the  great 
southern  seal  fishery.  And  gradually 
there  crept  south  from  England  or 
America  a  tiny  schooner  or  so  full  of 


desperate  men,  who  were  ready  to  dare 
any  weather  and  take  any  risk  if  money 
could  be  made.  In  a  few  years  not  one 
of  those  bleak,  frozen  islet-groups  that 
"tusk  the  Southern  Pole"  remained  un- 
visited;  the  busy  life  of  the  world  had 
extended  to  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Rich 
spoils  were  harvested,  but  at  an  incred- 
ible expenditure  of  labor  and  life.  For 
remembering  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  consistent  character  of 
the  Antarctic  weather,  so  severe  that 
the  experience  of  running  the  Basting 
down  in  a  magnificent  ship  that  goes 
no  higher  than  55  deg.  S.  bums  itself 
into  the  minds  of  thoiie  who  become  ac- 
quainted with  it  for  the  first  time,  it 
needs  not  to  emphasize  the  point  thai 
those  old  sealers  in  their  cockleshell 
craft  must  have  been  men  of  iron  to 
hold  their  own  in  those  regions  at  all, 
mush  less  engage  in  the  exhausting 
labor  of  sealing  as  well. 

But  there  was  a  glamor  of  romance 
over  the  business  that  proved,  as  It 
always  does  when  allied  to  hazy 
visions  of  great  gain,  irresistibly  at- 
tractive to  seamen  of  many  classes  and 
nationalities.  James  Weddell  had  been 
a  master  in  the  Royal  Navy,  yet  he 
«hose  to  put  his  savings  into  the  deeper* 
ate  venture,  equipping  a  brig  of  160 
tons  (the  Jane  of  Leith)  and  a  cutter 
(the  Beaufoy,  of  65  tons)  for  the 
Southern  seal  fisheries.  Arriving  at 
his  destination  safely,  he  found  the 
weather  so  abnormally  fine  that  he 
was  fired  by  the  thought  of  reaching  a 
higher  southern  point  than  had  evef 
*been  attained  before,  and  instead  of 
hastening  to  fill  his  hold  with  sealskins, 
he  held  on  for  the  South.  He  succeed* 
ed  in  reaching  lat  74  deg.  15  min.  S., 
72  deg.  farther  east  than  the  meridian 
on  which  his  great  predecessor.  Cook, 
had  gained  Hb  highest  Antarctic  lati* 
tude.  His  recorded  experi^ices  are 
unique  in  the  annals  of  those  stem 
seas.  At  his  highest  point  he  says  tiiat 
the  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  there 
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^as  a  balmy  feeling  in  the  air,  a  bhie 
flky  above,  and  not  a  particle  o€  ice  or 
land  to  be  seen  from  the  masthead. 
Had  he  possessed  steam  power,  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  ne  would  have 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  much  higher 
latitude,  probably  the  highest  cm  record 
before  or  since.  This  was  on  February 
18,  1823.  But  the  wind  was  against 
him,  a  thousand  miles  of  most  danger- 
ous ice-infested  sea  lay  between  him 
dnd  safety;  and  besides  all  this,  the 
interests  of  his  gallant  crew,  co-part* 
ners  with  him  in  the  venture,  had  to 
be  considered.  So  the  two  tiny  little 
ships  were  headed  northward  again, 
reaching  their  Ashing  grounds  in 
safety,  and  making  such  good  use  of 
their  time  that  in  spite  of  the  big  gap 
in  their  season,  made  by  their  attempt 
upon  the  Pole,  the  voyage  was  entirely 
remunerative. 

Upon  Weddell's  return  he  published 
an  account  of  his  voyage,  after  much 
friendly  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  that  for  modesty  and 
self-effacement  is  totally  admirable.  It 
made  considerable  stir  in  this  country; 
but  it  was  not  until  eight  years  later 
tbat  Captain  John  Biscoe  in  the  brig 
Tula,  148  tons,  accompanied  by  the 
cutter  Lively,  left  London  on  a  South 
Sea  whaling  voyage,  but  with  special 
Instructions  from  his  public-spirited 
owners,  Mesmti.  Bnderby  Brothers,  to 
devote  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  Ant- 
arctic exploration.  Faithfully  and 
bravely  did  he  endeavor  to  carry  out 
his  orders,  but  the  weather  being  per- 
sistently of  the  usual  Antarctic  type, 
the  sufferings  of  the  gallant  little  band 
were  very  great,  and  he  could  get  no 
farther  south  than  65  deg.  57  min., 
where,  in  longitude  47  deg.  20  min.  B., 
a^e  discovered  land,  but  whether  an 
island  or  part  of  a  continent  has  never 
been  determined.  He  was  almost  im- 
mediately driven  back,  reaching  Tas- 
mania with  most  of  his  crew  sids  and 
two  dead.   But,  like  most  of  his  com- 


peers, he  was  hard  to  beat,  and  the 
next  summer  (1832)  he^  again  pressed 
south.  He  got  only  a  few  miles  farther 
than  before,  but  on  another  meridian,, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
several  islands.  Crowning  feat  of  all» 
he  succeeded  in  landing  on  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Antarctic  continent,  the. 
first  arrival.  Again  he  was  driven 
northward,  this  time  so  furiously  tSiat 
his  brig  was  hurled  upon  the  savage 
South  Shetlands,  and  only  by  super- 
human labor  on  the  part  of  the 
weather-worn  crew  was  she  got  afloat 
again,  with  a  jury,  rudder-rigged,  to 
steer  her  ito  the  Falklands.  His  midget 
consort,  the  Lively,  was  lost  upon  ar- 
rival there,  but  all  hands  escaped. 
Beaching  home,  his  discoveries  ware 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
suitably  rewarded.  And  his  employers 
sent  him  out  aigain  on  a  similar  errand, 
undeterred  by  their  previous  heavy  l08» 
through  a  barren  voyage  commercially. 
But  this  time  the  mysterious  sea  re- 
fused to  admit  him  at  aU.  Upon  liis- 
first  contact  with  the  ice  both  the  ves- 
sels were  so  badly  damaged  that  they 
were  barely  able  to  get  bade  to  the 
Falklands  again. 

Another  eight  years  of  silence  en- 
sued, during  which  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  a  wandering  whale«rhip, 
both  from  Bngland  and  America,  hov- 
ered about  the  edge  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  courting  destruction  in  their 
eager  quest  for  whales,  but,  as  was 
their  manner,  ^uite  silent  about  the 
marvels  they  daily  met  with.  It  makes 
one  ache  with  desire,  to  read  the  bald 
entries  made  in  those  greasy  old  log- 
books, for  the  ability  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  what  they  really  saw,  did 
and  suffered.  But  I  well  remember,  to 
quote  only  one  instance,  when,  with  a 
huge  sperm  whale  alongside,  in  54  deg. 
iS.,  we  were  driven  log-like  for  three 
furious  days,  in  a  blinding  smother  of 
salt  spray,  past  ghost-like  icebergs  and 
low-lying  dangerous   hummocks,   only 
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visible  by  the  angry  break  of  an  Inter* 
cepted  Tnave,  i^itll  the  great  carcaBs, 
swollen  to  treble  its  normal  sise,  burst 
with  earthquake  shock  and  a  dense 
fog  of  stifling  stench.  At  utmost  risk 
of  being  poisoned  by  that  foul  effln- 
yiam«  we  hacked  the  cormpt  mass  free, 
cmd  began,  painfully,  to  creep  north 
again  to  a  less  dangerous  parallel  of 
latitude.  Then  the  mate  entered  in  his 
tattered  journal:  "Wind  as  yesterday. 
Whaleburst  Gut  him  adrift,  and  wore 
to  N.N.B.  So  ends  this  twenty-four 
hours."  And  in  stress  of  whaling 
work  I  have  known  a  whole  week  to 
elapse  without  a  single  entry  being 
made. 

After  the  last  long  spell  of  *  eight 
years'  silence  there  suddenly  sprang  up 
quite  a  gale  of  exploring  ardor  con- 
cerning the  Antarctic.  Another  of 
Messrs.  Bnderby's  ships,  the  Blixa 
Scott,  Captain  Balleny,  in  pursuance 
of  the  standing  permission  given  by 
that  most  public-spirited  Arm,  worked 
her  way  down  south  as  far  as  66  deg. 
44  min.  S.,  making  many  minor  dis- 
coveries of  real  or  supposed  islands. 
For,  so  difficult  is  it  in  those  regions 
to  distinguish  between  land,  icebergs 
and  various  kinds  of  mirage,  that  ev^i 
the  most  experienced  mariners  are 
liable  to  be  deceived.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  French  expedition  under 
the  gallant  Dumont  D'Urville,  com- 
posed of  two  ships,  L^Astrolabe  and 
Z616e,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Ant- 
arctic; but  the  discoveries  made  by  our 
neighbors  were  only  discoveries  to 
them.  Every  one  had  been  seen  and 
charted  before.  The  United  States  also 
had  an  expedition  in  the  field,  under 
Commander  Wilkes,  consisting  of  the 
Yincennes,  IPeacock  and  Porpoise,  with 
two  small  schooners;  but  of  their  pro- 
ceedings nothing  more  need  be  said 
than  that  they  were  so  disastrous  that 
even  the  commander  was  courtmar- 
tialled  upon  his  return  home. 

Latest  of  all  came  the  Brebus  and 


Terror,  under  Sir  James  Clarke  Boss 
and  Captain  Crosier,  an  expeditioa 
well  planned  and  thoroughly  well 
equipped  for  its  duty,  according  to  the 
best  authorities  of  the  day. 

Abundantly  did  the  results  of  that 
memoiable  voyage  justify  the  antici- 
pations of  its  promoters.   The  reoM^s* 
kept  with  unwearied  care,  of  obsurar 
tions,  taken  every  hour  throughout  the 
voyage,  have  been  a  veritable  mine, 
wherein  savants  have  been  diving  ever 
since.    A  higher  latitude  was  reached 
than  ever  before— 76  deg.  8.   Not  only 
so,  but  a  landing  was  effected  in  75 
deg.  48  min.  S.  upon  a  volcanic  island, 
to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the 
brave  gentleman  who  died  in  the  icy 
loneliness  of  the  far  North,  Sir  John 
Franklin.    And  who  could  adequately 
voice  the  awe  and  w<mder  with  which 
those  daring  wanderers  beheld  the  next 
morning,    January   28,     1841«    Mount 
Brebus  rearing  its  awful  bulk  thirteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  belch« 
ing  forth  into  the  freezing  atmosphere 
vast    columns    of  sulphurous   smoke 
begirt  with  tongues  of     lurid    flamel 
This  portent  was  flanked  by  a  consort, 
ten  thousand  feet  high.  Mount  Terror, 
whose  fires  were  extinct;  and  the  two 
seemed  fitting  commencement  of  the 
great  ice-barrier  seen  by  Cook  in  tiiie 
previous  century,  but  <m  the  other  side 
of  the  Pole.   Painfully  hampered  by 
lack  of  steam-power  at  this  important 
juncture,  the  ships  slowly  skirted  those 
grim  cliffs,  every  eye  strained  for  sight 
of  an  inlet  whereby  they  might  gain 
admission  to  the  mysterious  chrde  be- 
yond.  Closer  and  closer  crept  the  ice- 
pack in  towards  its  source  from  the 
open  sea;  although  early  in  February, 
the  Antarctic  autumn,  the  normal  tem- 
perature was  20  deg.  below  freesiog 
point      Regretfully,  most  reluctantly, 
they  headed  northward,  fighting  with 
desperate   energy  every   mile   of  the 
return  joum^  as  far  as  65  deg.  S. 
What  dangers  they  encountered  by  the 
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way,  until  the  time  tbat  ttie  two  yes- 
sels,  in  the  height  of  a  howling  tem- 
pest, only  escaped  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  a  rolling  mountain  of 
Ice,  to  fall  upon  one  another  and  rend 
themselves  apart  in  a  bewildering  en- 
tanglement of  wreckage,  has  never 
been  told,  nor  ever  will  be,  in  its  en- 
tirety. Language  has  Hs  limitations. 
But  tlie  best  proof  of  the  effect  those 
heroic  deeds  had  upon  their  authors  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  after  a  season 
of  rest  in  Hobart  Town,  they  returned 
to  the  battlefield  again. 

Worse  weather  than  on  the  previous 
attempt  awaited  them,  nor  could  they, 
by  any  means,  get  beyond  about  68 
deg.  S.  In  fact,  the  season's  toil  was 
utterly  fruitless.  So  they  returned  to 
the  Falkland  Islands  to  recruit  their 
energies,  and  in  the  ensuing  summer 
tried  yet  again  to  win  their  way  south- 
ward, this  time  upon  the  track  followed 
by  Weddell  with  such  success  nineteen 

llie  Leifiire  Hoor. 


years  before.  'But  they  could  not  fight 
against  the  invincible  severity  of  the 
weather  and  ice,  although  many  hither- 
to  undiscovered  points  of  land  were 
seen  and  accurately  charted  as  far 
south  as  71  deg.  80  min.  S.,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Pole  to  their  first 
season's  track.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  they  returned  to  Gape  Town 
and  closed  their  memorable  visit  to  the 
far  South. 

•Since  that  time  absolutely  nothing 
has  been  done  worth  mention  in  that 
lonely  sea,  although  several  abortive 
and  ill-considered  attempts  have  been 
made.  But  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  present  strenuous  efforts  that 
are  being  made,  aided  as  they  are  by 
steam-power,  and  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  all  that  have  gone  before, 
will  be  successful  in  wresting  most,  if 
not  all,  its  secrets  from  the  lonely  Ant- 
arctic 


THE  CRAZE  FOR  HISTORICAL  FICTION  IN  AMERICA. 


The  historical  novel  is  not  at  present 
flourishing  in  this  country.  It  enjoyed 
«  renewal  some  few  years  ago,  when 
^A  Gentleman  of  France"  flashed 
cword  in  every  face;  but  the  brief 
force  of  that  movement  seems  already 
to  be  expended.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  historical 
Action  is  dead  in  England,  and  that  he 
who  would  succeed  in  raising  it  must 
first  create  for  it  a  new  form,  a  gov- 
erning convention  more  in  accord  with 
naturalistic  tendencies  than  that  which 
lias  miraculously  survived  all  the  ar- 
tistic upheavals  of  ninety  years.  Mat- 
ters are  otherwise  in  America  and 
France,  the  two  countries  nearest  to 
«8  in  art  as  in  life.    France  \%  wit- 


nessing, or  about  to  witness,  a  real 
renascence  of  the  historical  novel— a 
renascence  which  M.  Bmile  Faguet, 
employing  a  theory  more  creditable  to 
his  ingenuity  than  to  his  sagacity,  ex- 
plains on  the  singular  assumption  that 
realism  has  exhausted  the  material  of- 
fered by  modem  existence.  In  Amer- 
ica the  historical  novel  overtops  every 
other  sort:  it  is  making  authors  rich 
and  turning  publishers  Into  million- 
aires; the  circulation  of  it  counts  not 
by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  man  or  woman  who, 
having  omitted  to  peruse  it,  cankot  dis- 
cuss it  with  fluency,  is  thereby  ren- 
dered an  outcast  The  two  most  notp- 
rious  and  amazing  examples  of  its  suc- 
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cess  (at  the  moment  of  writing),  Mr. 
Winston  CliurclilU's  "Richard  Carvel" 
and  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  "Janice 
Meredith/'  although  neither  is  a  year 
old,  have  between  them  already 
reached  a  sale  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  copies  in  the  United  States. 
These  two  long  novels— they  total 
over  a  thousand  pages— both  deal  with 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution; 
they  both  include  the  figure  of  George 
Washington;  and  in  other  respects  of 
tone,  color,  sentiment,  and  incident 
they  are  remarkably  alike.  The  chief 
thing  to  be  noted  of  them  is  their  per- 
fect lack  of  originality;  they  are  not 
the  fruit  of  any  inspiration,  but  a  dish 
meticulously  concocted  upon  a  recipe; 
and  the  recipe  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  Conceive  a  musical  composer 
who  at  this  date  should  capture  the 
ear  of  the  populace  by  an  exact,  but 
lifeless,  imitation  of  Mendelssohn.  It 
is  such  a  feat  in  literature  that  these 
authors  have  performed.  To  read 
their  amiable  stories  is  to  wonder 
whether  the  art  of  fiction  has  not  stood 
still  for  fifty  years,  whether  the  dis- 
coveries and  the  struggles  of  a  dozen 
writers  in  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica since  1850  are  after  all  in  vain. 
*'Esmond"  is  a  great  book,  but  no  man 
of  a  later  period  could  possibly  produce 
a  great,  or  even  a  fine,  book  that  re- 
sembled it;  for  time  breaks  every 
mould.  "Richard  Carvel"  is  by  far  the 
better  of  the  two  American  novels 
which  I  have  mentioned;  and  what  one 
feels  about  "Richard  Carvel"  is  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  kept  a 
bust  of  Thackeray  over  a  bookcase 
crowded  with  eighteenth-century  lit- 
erature, ahd  wrote  with  one  eye  on 
this  and  the  other  (perhaps  uncon- 
sciously) on  that  airy,  fairy  creature 
known  in  the  States  as  "the  matinie 
girl,"  forgetting  that  he,  even  he,  ought 
to  have  a  personality.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  learned  eversrthing  about  his  craft, 
except  the  two  things  which  cannot 


be  taught— the  art  of  seeing  and  the 
art  of  being  one's  self.  He  looks  only 
at  pictures,  and  then,  piecing  thia 
with  that  and  that  with  another,  con- 
fects  an  enormous  canvas  without 
once  leaving  the  gallery.  He  is  not 
himself— artistically  he  has  no  self— 
but  rather  the  impersonal  automatic 
result  of  a  century  of  gradual  deca- 
dence from  one  supreme  exemplar.  In 
"Ricliard  Carvel"  every  primary  tint 
is  lost,  every  sharp  relief  smoothed 
down.  The  conventions,  which  for-, 
merly  had  a  significance  and  an  aim. 
properly  related  to  the  stage  of  art 
which  evolved  them,  have  been  nar- 
rowed instead  of  widened,  until  they 
are  become  meaningless,  arbitrary,  and 
tiresome.  The  heroine  with  her  peer- 
less beauty,  her  royal  tantrums,  her 
feminine  absolutism,  her  secret^ 
her  hidden  devotion,  her  ulti- 
mate surrender;  the  hero  of  six-foot- 
three,  with  his  physical  supremacy,  hi& 
impetuosities,  his  careful  impromptus 
of  wit,  his  amazing  combinations  of 
Machiavellian  skill  with  asinine  fatu- 
ity, his  habit  of  looking  foolish  in  the 
presence  of  the  proud  fair,  and  his 
sickening  false  modesty  in  relating  his 
own  wondrous  exploits;  the  secondary 
heroine,  pretty,  too,  but  with  a  lowlier 
charm,  meek,  steadfast,  with  a  mis- 
sion to  "fatten  household  sinners;"  the 
transparent  villain  who  could  not  de-^ 
ceive  a  sheep,  but  who  deceives  alt 
save  the  hero;  the  "first  old  gentle- 
man;" the  faithful  friend;  the  boon 
companions;  the  body  servant:  all 
these  types,  dressed  with  archseolog[ical 
accuracy,  perform  at  Mr.  ChurchiU'tf 
prompting  all  the  usual  manoDUvreff 
with  all  the  usual  phrases  and  ges- 
tures. Who  does  not  know  that  speecb 
of  the  heroine's  ending:  "And  so,  sir, 
you  are  very  tiresome,"  to  which  the 
hero  must  perforce  reply  "ruefully;"  or 
that  critical  mom^it,  half-way  through 
the  narrative,  when  a  few  words  whicb 
if  Ibpoken  would  end  the  story  on  the 
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next  page,  are  interrupted  in  the  nick 
of  time— "Alas,  for  the  exits  and  en- 
trances of  life!  Here  .comes  the  foot- 
man;" or  that  astronomical  phenome- 
non—'*The  light  had  gone  out  of  the 
sky;"  or  that  solitary  wild  outburst  of 
my  lady— "Her  breath  came  fast,  and 
mine,  as  she  laid  a  hand  upon  my  arm, 
*Richard,  I  do  not  care  whether  you 
are  poor.  What  am  I  saying?*  she 
cried  wildly.  'Am  I  false  to  my  own 
ffctherr  " 

Let  it  i^ot  be  thought,  however,  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  "Richard  Carvel,'^ 
or  in  the  more  saucy  "Janice  Mere- 
dith." What  these  authors,  neither  of 
them  apparently  with  any  strictly  lit- 
erary culture,*  could  do  that  they  have 
done.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
particularly,  one  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive laborious  care,  a  certain  moral 
elevation,  and  an  admirable  sense  of 
dignity.  He  has  been  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  his  best.  His  style 
may  be  a  beach  pebble  among  gems, 
but  it  is  polished.  He  may  not  be  a 
student  of  character,  but  he  knows 
his  eighteenth  century;  he  is  a  giant 
of  documentation,  and  the  mere  fac- 
tual basis  of  his  descriptions  of  eigh- 
teenth-century life  in  America  and 
13ngland  is  almost  incredibly  elaborate, 
and  decidedly  effective;  whether  he  is 
giving  you  the  interior  of  Brooks's  or 
a  naval  battle  with  Paul  Jones  in  it, 
he  reconsti'ucts  the  scene  to  the  last 
limit  of  research.  His  historical  por- 
traits, including  those  of  Fox,  Wal- 
pole,  Garrick  and  Washington,  are  as 
brilliant  and  hard  and  exact  as  the  ex- 
ercises of  a  court  painter.  He  can  plan 
out  a  work,  arranging  the  disposition 
of  its  parts,  and  handling  vast  masses 
of  detail  with  the  manipulative  skill 
of  a  transport  officer.  He  knows  when 
dialogue  should  be  used,  and  when 
narration;  how  to  give  substance  to  a 
chapter,  and  theatricflfl  ornament  to  an 
episode;  when  the  reader  will  best  ap- 
preciate  a  diversion  from  the    main 


theme,  and  when  the  device  of  monot- 
ony will  build  up  a  pleasing  tension. 
He  is  the  type  of  artist  who  takes  the 
Prix  de  Rome  by  dint  of  sheer  mathe- 
matical calculation.  And  withal,  th^re 
is  no  breath  of  imaginative  life  in  him. 
He  could  no  more  avoid  being  tedious, 
profoundly  and  entirely  tedious,  than 
he  could  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature. 

America  is  a  land  of  sentimentalism. 
It  is  this  deep-seated  quality  which, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  vogue  of  his- 
tory in  American  fiction.  The  themes 
of  the  historical  novel  are  so  remote, 
ideas  about  them  exist  so  nebulously 
in  the  mind,  that  a  writer  may  safely 
use  the  most  bare-faced  distortions  to 
pamper  the  fancy  without  ofTending 
that  natural  and  racial  shrewdness 
which  would  bestir  itself  if  a^  means 
of  verification  were  at  hand.  The  ex- 
traordinary notion  still  obtains  that  hu- 
man nature  was  different  "in  those 
days;"  that  the  good  old  times  were, 
somehow,  "pretty,"  and  governed  by 
fates  poetically  Just  Inquiry  would, 
of  course,  dissipate  this  notion,  but  no 
one  wants  to  dissipate  it;  so  long  as  it 
remains,  there  is  at  any  rate  some  ex- 
cuse for  those  excesses  of  prettiness, 
that  luxuriant  sentimentality,  that  per- 
sistent statement  of  life  in  terms  of 
the  Christmas  number,  which  are  the 
fundamental  secret  of  the  success  of 
novels  like  "Richard  Carvel"  and  "Jan- 
ice Meredith."  There  are,  of  course, 
other  factors  special  to  America  which 
have  their  share  in  the  dazzling  result 
One  is  the  pride  of  the  nation  hi  its 
brief  traditions.  Shall  not  he  who  min- 
isters to  this  pride  be  rewarded?  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  were 
not  When  a  man  hears  that  his  name 
is  in  the  newspaper  he  buys  a  news- 
paper, and  a  long  time  will  elapse  be- 
fore he  loses  the  habit  So  it  is  with 
America.  We,  with  a  thousand  thrill- 
ing years  behind  us,  can  scarcely  un- 
derstand the  pre-occupatlon  of  America 
with  her  Revolution  and  her  Civil  War. 
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But  why  not?  I  say  that  the  trait  Is 
as  charming  as  the  disturbance  of  a 
young  girl  after  her  first  ball. 

Another  factor  is  the  uniqne  position 
and  influence  of  young  women  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
the  women  who  rule  the  libraries  in 
England;  much  more  so  is  it  the 
women  who  rule  the  libraries  in  Amer- 
ica. And  if  you  would  know  what 
sort  of  an  intellectual  creature  the 
American  woman  is,  what  a  curious 
mixture  of  earnest  and  gay.  ardent 
and  frivolous,  splendid  and  absurd, 
read  her  especial  organ.  The  Indies' 
Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly-edited  pa- 
pers in  the  world,  and  has  a  circulation 
of  oyer  eight  hundred  thousand  copies 
a  month.  Here,  in  this  growing  and 
piquant  miscellany,  where  religion 
runs  column  by  column  with  modes 
and  etiquette,  and  the  most  famous 
English-writing  authors  are  elbowed 
by  the  Tuppers  and  Friswells  of  New 
England,  you  will  discern  at  large  the 
true  nature  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's  girl— 
the  width  of  her  curiosity,  the  consum- 
ing fire  of  her  energy,  her  strange 
knowledge  and  her  stranger  ignorances, 
her  fineness  and  crudity,  her  imperial 
mien  and  her  simple  adorations.  It  is 
fitting  to  remark  of  the  American 
woman  that  she  has  a  magnificent  fu- 
ture. In  the  meantime  she  cannot 
gainsay    her  Ladies'  Home    Journal, 


which  stands  as  absolutely  irrefutable 
eyid^ice  both  for  and  against  her.  Sh^ 
is  there  in  its  pages,  utterly  revealed^ 
the  woman  of  the  culture  dubs,  the 
woman  who  wistfully  admires  the  pro- 
files of  star-actors  at  moliii^,  the 
woman  from  whom  Paderewski,  at 
the  Chicago  Auditorium,  has  to  be  res- 
cued by  the  police,  the  Madonna  of 
the  home,  the  cherisher  of  aspirations^ 
the  desire  of  m^L  It  is  she  who  reads 
and  propagates  "Richard  Carvel"  and 
"Janice  Meredith,"  artlessly  enjoying 
the  sugar  of  them,  made  oblivious  of 
their  tedium  by  her  sincere  eagerness 
to  "get  instruction"  from  them,  to  treat 
them  as  "serious"  works— not  as  "ordi- 
nary novels." 

An  explanatory  word.  There  are  far 
better  historical  novels  in  Am^ca 
than  the  two  mentioned.  The  best 
taste  in  America  esteems  "Richard 
Carvel"  and  "Janice  Meredith"  as  th^ 
best  taste  esteems  them  here.  The  in- 
terest of  these  novds  lies  in  their  mar- 
vellous success,  and  the  clue  which 
they  afford  to  the  secrets  of  a  whole 
people's  individuality.  For  it  is  not 
those  who  read,  but  those  who  (speak- 
ing broadly)  do  not  read  that  make  & 
book  popular.  The  former  are  few, 
the  latter  a  multitude.  The  former  we 
know  familiarly;  the  ways  of  the  lat- 
ter are  as  fascinating,  as  mystifying 
as  the  ways  of  children. 

E.  A.  B. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  ITALIAN  NOVEL. 


**The  Italian  novel,"  says  V.  Morello, 
in  La  revista  poUtica  e  letteraria,  "is 
no  longer  a  melancholy  national  aspira- 
tion, as  the  theatre  has  been  for  ages, 
but  a  living,  breathing  reality." 

•TniitUted  for  The  LlTlng  Af  by  Jmo  Baj- 
BidwtU. 


We  have  to-day  the  French  novel* 
the  English  and  the  Russian,  and  also 
the  Italian  novel,  made  famous  by  it^ 
many  well-known  writers:  Verga, 
D'Annunzio,  Capuana  and  MatUde 
Serao,  Fogazzaro  and  Barrill,  Farina 
and  D'Amicis.    The  Italian  novel  has 
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come  into  being,  It  may  be  said,  in  the 
shade  of  the  French,  bnt,  having  been 
so  unexpectedly  developed,  it  lives  by 
Its  own  light,  its  own  strength  and 
valor,  representing  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  forms  from 
which  it  proceed  The  Italian  novel 
has  sprang  from  the  fermentation  of 
the  literary  elem^its  of  other  coun- 
tries. **I  promessi  sposi"  has  no  nation- 
al tradition,  neither  has  the  "Or)ando 
furioso,"  and  as  the  wonderful  poem 
of  Ariosto  derives  its  inspiration  from 
the  caneionea  and  knightly  romances 
of  France  and  England,  so  may  Man- 
zoni's  famous  novel  be  traced  to  an 
Bnglish  and  French  origin.  Italian 
genius  possesses  a  strange  quality. 

Before  the  advent  of  Balzac,  the 
French  struggled  for  two  hundred 
years  with  trials  and  attempts,  fkx)m 
D'Urf6  to  Le  Sage,  passing  by  Gom- 
berville,  Scarron,  OalprenMe  and 
Furetlftre,  Scudery  and  Ck>utilB.  The 
Italians,  without  any  preparation, 
opened  their  eyes  one  day  upon  the 
Lombardy  plains,  and  beheld  the  mir- 
acle of  the  apparition  of  *^I  promessi 
sposi;"  but  they  closed  them  again 
because  miracles  are  not  repeated. 

An  organic  development  has  been 
laclLing  in  the  Italian  novel,  just  as 
in  former  times  there  was  a  lack  of 
national  preparation.  It  is  true  that 
Manzonl's  work  resulted  in  great  lit- 
erary activity,  but  It  Is  equally  certain 
that  of  all  the  labor  of  the  half  century 
that  followed  his  work  nothing  has 
remained  but  the  intentions.  Nei/^r- 
theless,  if  we  examine  carefully  the 
productions  that  have  not  had  the 
honor  of  reaching  the  loftiest  heights  of 
art— without  counting  the  exquisite 
Rufini,  who  is  more  Bnglish  than  Ital- 
ian—there may  be  discovered  easily  a 
certain  movement  towards  reproducing 
in  the  novel  the  reality  of  life.  What 
has  Mastriani  lacked  In  order  to  be  the 
Italian  Zola?  Art  certainly,  but  also 
tradition.  He  was  not  a  stylist,  as  he 


ought  to  have  been  in  order  to  give 
the  personal  etamj^  to  his  work,  neither 
had  he  two  hundred  years  of  novel 
history  behind  him.  Poverty  and  han« 
ger  made  the  poor  Neapolitan  writer 
more  a  slave  than  a  master  of  the  pen; 
and,  although  there  is  in  his  work  that 
"odor  of  the  town"  that  Zola  Imew  how 
to  infuse  in  many  pages  of  his  "Assom- 
moir,"  without  tradition,  .Mastriani 
could  only  demonstrate  once  more  that 
art  is  not  and  cannot  be  mere  improvi- 
sation. 

Italian  unity  having  been  established, 
with  freedom  from  political,  religious 
and  military  preoccupations,  the  trans- 
alpine writers  began  to  study  art  seri- 
ously, for  art  itself,  as  an  end  and  not 
as  a  means  and  as  a  gratification  of 
aesthetic  demands.  As  it  began  to 
move  beyond  the  point  reached  by 
other  writers,  and  as  the  limit  of  glOTy 
in  the  novel  was  that  attained  by 
French  naturalism,  therefore,  French 
naturalism  became  the  school  of  the 
Italian  novel. 

It  is  true  that  naturalism  is  out  of 
fashion  to-day,  but  Zola's  work  still 
produces  its  effects.  The  Italian  writers, 
helped  by  their  own  good  sense  and 
by  their  own  good  taste,  kept  them- 
selves free  from  over-exaggeration, 
contenting  themselves  with  adc^ting 
the  standard  of  naturalistic  simplicity 
that  lias  made  the  representation  of 
life,  in  all  its  various  forms,  and  the 
environment  of  the  individual,  as  well 
as  of  groups  of  humanity,  more  accu- 
rate and  realistic.  Before  Verga  re- 
formed the  Italian  novel  after  the 
model  of  French  naturalism,  the  most 
audacious  writers  exaggerated,  in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  letter,  the  latest  ten- 
dencies as  well  as  the  social  and  senti- 
mental antitheses  of  romanticism. 
Dumas  fUa  was  a  great  leader  of  Ital- 
ian minds  until  Zola's  art  unfurled  its 
victorious  banner.  Bven  Verga,  in  his 
first  novel,  showed  himself  to  be  a 
docile,  passionate  imitator  of  the  ro- 
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mantlCMurlatocratic  art  of  the  aathor  of 
^*La  Dame  aux  G^dlias."  But,  in- 
fluenced by  the  new  formulas,  he  be- 
<>ame  converted  at  once  into  a  strong 
and  rigid  naturalist  Now,  Gapuana 
himself,  who  was  Yerga'e  disciple, 
recognizes,  without  envy,  the  superlw:- 
Ity  of  the  effects  obtained  by  his  friend 
In  the  application  of  the  naturalistic 
method;  and.  In  truth,  there  is  no  novel 
more  impersonal  than  "Malavoglia." 
The  author  \has  effaced  himself  coul- 
pletely  from  the  book,  and  there  remain 
in  actlcm  only  the  characters  who  see 
with  the  eyes,  think  with  the  brain  and 
Bpeak  the  rude  language  of  fishermen. 
^'Malavoglia"  is  more  than  a  towr  de 
twee,  it  Is  a  true  revelation. 

The  grade  of  conscience  is  higher  in 
^'Mastro  don  Oesualdo,*'  and  so  is 
Verga's  art  In  this  book  of  more 
than  five  hundred  pages,  filled  with 
an  unequalled  freshness  of  observation, 
depth  of  feeling  and  vivacity  of  repre- 
sentation, he  relates  the  atory  of  the 
tribulations  of  a  Sicilian  fisherman  in 
making  his  fortune  and  increasing  his 
domain.  It  is  the  history  of  all  coun- 
tries where  envy,  pride,  vanity  and 
luxury  harden  hearts  and  mortify  the 
flesh. 

In  the  world  imagined  by  Yerga 
there  are  fifty   different  types,   each 

La  B^ptna  Modazaa. 


one  stamped  with  his  character,  his 
feelings,  his  own  ezdusive  mark.  In 
the  midst  of  the  world  we  find  Mastro 
don  Gesualdo,  the  laborer,  who,  by 
means  of  his  own  hard  work,  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  his  keen  wit  and 
self-denial,  has  raised  hims^  from  his 
lowly  position,  and  controls  the  wealth 
and  produce  of  his  neighbors. 

An  air  of  sadness  runs  throughout  the 
wliole  novel,  as  terrifying  as  it  Is  nat- 
ural, which  seems  to  be  not  the  work 
of  the  author,  but  a  spontaneous  ex- 
halation, like  the  aroma  of  a  flow^, 
from  the  characters  and  conditions  of 
the  book. 

With  "Mastro  don  Gesualdo"  the 
Italian  novel  enters  with  flying  coIchts 
into  the  grand  kingdoms  of  human 
truth.  There  Is  not  in  any  work  of 
Zola  a  more  vast  or  profound  observa- 
tion than  that  contained  in  this  novel 
and  in  *'Malavoglia."  The  first  steps 
having  been  tak^i,  it  was  easy  to  ad- 
vance along  the  open  road.  Both  be- 
hind Verga  and  at  his  side  there  has 
surged  a  throng  of  creators  of  *'the 
Italian  novel,"  which  is  worthy  of  occu- 
pying a  most  honorable  and  weU-eamed 
position  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
world. 

FerwimAo  Araufo. 

Prof  Mtor  In  the  Initttato  of  Cardinal  Clnoroa 


LOVE'S  IMMORTALITY. 

STBATO. 

(From  the  ''Palatine  Anthology,"  XII,  248.) 

How  can  he,  who  with  his  dear 
Makes  continual  sojourn  here, 
Tell  the  instant  point  of  time 
When  fiftie  passes  from  her  prime? 

How  can  she,  who  yesternight 
Was  his  very  heart's  delight. 
Satisfy  him  less  to-ibiy, 
Less  to-morrow,  less  for  aye? 
The  Atbeoaenm.  Alfred  Pereevol  Oravee. 
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COUNT  TOLSTOrS  NEW  ROMANCE.* 


Whoever  has  once  ranked  with  the 
greatest  writers  of  his  age  has  a  pen- 
alty to  pay.  He  may  solemnly  have 
abjured,  at  a  later  period,  all  the  er- 
rors of  his  youth,  denounced  the  vanity 
of  literature  in  general,  and  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  brain-labor  is  in- 
ferior in  nobility  to  manual  labor;  but 
the  day  comes  when  nature  is  ^oo 
strong  for  him.  An  essential  quality 
of  his  mind  having  once  impelled  him 
to  observe  the  great  pageant  of  the 
world  and  to  reproduce,  through  the 
medium  of  art,  its  manifold  and  ever- 
changing  aspects,  he  has  ultimately  to 
listen  to  the  inner  voice,  and  relapse 
into  the  sin  of  literature.  Such  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  case  of  Ck>unt 
Tolstoi.  He  had  long  denied  himself 
the  kind  of  writing  which  had  won 
him  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world 
of  letters.  He  had  renounced  his  voca- 
tion as  an  imaginative  writer,  an  his- 
torical conjurer,  a  painter  of  society, 
and  that  supreme  analyst  of  souls  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  "War  and 
Peace"  and  "Anna  Kar6nina."  A  book 
had  become  to  him  a  weapon  merely; 
he  confined  himself  to  the  composition 
of  controversial  treatises  from  which 
he  banished,  as  far  as  possible,  all  lit- 
erary artifice.  Nor  have  we  any  rea- 
son   to    suppose    that    his    apostolic 

*  TrmntUted  for  The  LlTing  kg». 


zeal  has  diminished,  his  faith  in 
the  value  of  his  moral  and  so- 
cial teaching  wavered,  or  his  opin- 
ions changed.  They  have  merely 
assumed  once  more  a  romantic  form, 
and  spontaneously  organized  them- 
selves into  a  work  of  art.  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  the  artistic  point  of  view 
that  we  propose  to  review  this  new 
work  of  an  artist  who  has  resumed 
his  true  calling.  Tolstoi's  ideas  are 
well  known,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  discussing  them  here.  How  it  is 
that  these  ideas  have  clothed  them- 
selves in  a  narrative  form  and  been 
embodied  In  human  characters,  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  they  express, 
how  the  author  of  "Resurrection"  has 
remained  the  author  of  his  first  ro- 
mances with  all  his  original  endow- 
ment, and  how  the  long  struggle  which 
has  been  going  on  within  him  has 
modified  his  own  point  of  view  and 
left  Its  traces  upon  his  new  creations,— 
such  are  the  questions  which  assail  the 
critic  in  presence  of  this  new  literary 
event.   .   . 

"Resurrection"  is  a  study  in  mora! 
responsibility.  A  young  man  of  high 
family,  Nekhludov,  Is  juryman  at  the 
Court  of  Assizes.  Among  the  pris- 
oners Is  a  woman  of  the  streets,— one 
Maslova,  who  is  accused  of  poisoning. 
This  creature,  soiled  by  years  o£  vice. 
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wbo  has  at  last  brought  henelf  within 
reach  of  the  criminal  law,  Nekhlndov 
had  once  known  as  a  pure  and  inno- 
cent girl.  He  had  loTed,  sednced,  and 
abandoned  her,  and  her  fall  and  her 
desertion  by  him  had  been  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  her  life  of  shame.  Her 
entire  infamy  was  thus,  in  a  manner, 
the  work  of  Nekhludov.  It  was  his 
own  crime  which  was  brought  home 
to  him  by  a  startling  combination  of 
circumstances,  and  his  responsibility 
was  undeniable.  Becalled  to  a  sense 
of  duty  by  this  brutal  warning,  Nekh- 
ludov resolves  then  and  there  to  atone 
for  his  fault  by  entering  upon  a  new 
life,  in  which  his  conduct  shall  be 
shai>ed  by  the  laws  of  absolute  mor- 
ality, without  reference  to  the  con- 
ventional codes  and  opinions  of  his 
world.  Maslova  is  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  life,  and  N^Lhludov  under- 
V  takes  to  follow  her  to  Siberia.  In 
reality,  the  verdict  was  an  unjust  one. 
She  was  innocent  of  murder,  and  the 
man  resolves  to  get  her  sentence  re- 
versed, or,  failing  that,  to  obtain  her 
pardon.  He  will  also  marry  Maslova 
if  he  can  obtain  her  consent  He  will 
thus  have  rescued,  from  the  gulf  in 
which  it  had  been  submerged,  one  hu- 
man soul,  bringing  it  back  to  the  light 
by  degrees  and  restoring  to  it  the  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  For  his  own  part, 
he  who  had  thus  far  wallowed  In  self- 
ishness will  shake  off  his  moral  tor- 
por; he  wbo  had  been  imprisoned  in 
falsehood  will  break  his  own  chains. 
We  are  invited  to  behold  the  saving 
of  two  souls— a  twofold  resurrection. 
One  can  easily  see  the  capabilities  of 
such  a  plot,  if  developed  in  all  its 
breadth  and  scope  by  so  powerful  a 
writer  as  Tolstoi.  The  moral  crisis 
to  which  our  attention  is  invited  takes 
place  in  the  soul  of  a  man  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened  suddenly,  and  whose 
whole  view  of  life  is  absolutely 
changed,  through  the  complete  regen- 
eration of  his  heart 


What  strikes  us  first  in  this  new 
novel  of  TolstoFs  is  that  he  has  lost 
nothing  of  his  old  remarkable  breadth 
and  fulness  of  treatment  And  here 
we  may  take  occasion  once  again  to 
explain  exactly  what  we  mean,  and 
to  defend  Tolstoi  against  the  unfortu- 
nate championship  of  some  of  his  owd 
friends.  We  need  not  concern  our- 
selves about  the  din  they  raise  by  their 
vain  and  noisy  admiration,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  misrepresent 
his  ideas.  According  to  these  fanatics, 
what  gives  the  tales  of  Tolstoi  their 
peculiar  breadth  and  freedom  is  the 
fact  that  he  disdains  what  is  called 
regular,  balanced  and  harmonious  com- 
position, and  is  thus  delivered  from 
that  tyranny  of  an  artificial  rhetoric 
which  gives  so  starved  and  mean  an 
air  to  the  composition  of  the  rest  of 
lis.  Here,  in  short  is  a  literature 
which  is  no  literature.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  childishness,  not 
to  say  crudity,  of  such  a  judgment 
However  it  may  differ  in  some  re- 
spects from  ours,— though  much  less 
even  so  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,— 
the  rhetoric  of  Tolstoi  is  none  the  less 
rhetoric.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
either,  to  analyze  its  methods,  or  to 
point  out  their  mere  artificial  side. 
But,  independently  of  these  methods, 
there  are  certain  faults  which  mar  the 
effect  of  Tolstofs  finest  works,  and 
which  are  conspicuous  in  this  last  book 
also.  There  is  a  prolixity  of  narrative, 
there  are  repetitions  and  digressions, 
a  loose  relation  of  the  characters  to 
one  another,  and  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  details,  of  which  many  are  en- 
tirely superfluous.  These  are  not  the 
things  which  produce  that  impression 
of  Hfe  which  we  receive  from  the  ro- 
mances of  Tolstoi.  On  the  contrary, 
they  divide  and  disperse  our  interest— 
and,  let  us  say  it  quite  deliberately, 
they  bore  us.  We  are  sensible  of  these 
defects  in  the  second,  and  even  more 
so  in  the  third  part  of  "Resurrection," 
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where    the  development  of    abBtraet 
Ideas  and  theoretic  discossion  gener- 
aUy  encroach  unduly  upon  the  action— 
to  retard  and  clog  it    It  is  not  these 
faults  which  make  the  book  admirable; 
but  it  is  a  fine  book  in  spite  of  them. 
^Tolstoi  i»  to  be  praised  for  the  quality 
of  his  mind,  not  for  his  lapses  in  art 
Tolstors  greatest  claim  to  distinction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  possesses  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, gifts  which  usually  preclude  one 
another.     As  a  poet,  he  has  imbibed 
and  infused  into  his  works  a  deep  in- 
spiration from  external  nature.    This^ 
nature  he  loves  for  its  fecundity,  its 
opulence,  its  eternal  youth,  not  alone 
for  the  beauty  of  its  visible  pageants, 
but  for  the  lessons  which  men  may 
read  in  them.    In  ''Resurrection"  there 
are  some  of  the  very  best  descriptive 
bits  which  Tolstoi  has  ever  produced. 
Unforgettable  in  their  freshness  are 
those  idyllic  scenes  which  describe  the 
sports  of  innocent  youth  in  the  spring 
meadows,  and  the  mysterious  agita- 
tion occasioned  by  those  sounds  which 
herald  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on 
April  nights.    Even  when  he  is  devel- 
oping an  abstract  proposition  or  ob- 
serving social  phenomena,  Tolstoi  is 
perpetually  haunted  by  reminiscences 
of  the  natural  world.    Thus  he  is  never 
divorced   from   his   environment,    but 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  absolute 
reality. 

Tolstoi  is  a  connoisseur  in  souls,  and 
no  writer  of  our  day  has  gone  further 
in  the  line  of  psychological  penetra- 
tion. He  knows  how  to  convey  with 
rare  exactitude  the  different  tones  in 
which  the  same  spirit  will  express  it- 
self at  different  times.  His  Nekhludov, 
when  he  goes  to  his  aunt's  house,  in 
order  to  finish  his  student's  thesis  in 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  is  the 
typical  young  man  at  that  delicious 
but  too  brief  moment  when  his  soul 
is  all  purity,  generosity,  enthusiasm. 
He  knows  nothing  of  life  beyond  his 


own  dream  of  it;  sees  nothing  of  the 
world  save   the   ideal   picture   which 
exists  in  his  own  imagination.    He  ha» 
no  notion  that  his  ideal  can  ever  be 
defaced.  ^  He  can  therefore  live  with 
the  graceful   Katucha,  who  is  some* 
thing  more  than  a  servant— almost  a 
lady— and  think  of  her  merely   as    a 
companion,   young  and   innocent  like 
himself.     He  suspects  nothing  wrong 
in  the  mutual  attraction  which  draws- 
them  to  one  another.    Why,  moreover, 
should  not  Katucha  be  his  wife  some 
day?    Two  years  pass— two  of  those 
youthful  years  which  are  so  full  of  in- 
cident so  decisive  in  the  formation  of 
character— and    now    N^chludov    has- 
mingled  with  the  world  and  become 
another  man.    He  has  lightly  adopted 
the  maxims  current  in  a  wealthy,  idler 
dissipated    society.     He    is    passing^ 
through  that  period  of  conceited  folly 
when  '*the  natural  man,"  intent  upon 
satisfying  his  own  youthful  instincts, 
hushes  the  voice  of  the  spiritual  man. 
At  this  period  he  sees  Katucha  once 
more,  and  now  she  represents  to  him 
a  mere  transient  gratification..    And 
yet  because  the  sweet  emotions  of  old, 
though  modified  by  experience,  are  still 
astir  in  the  depths  of  his  being,  Nekh- 
ludov is  conscious  during  that  Baster 
night  when  he  goes  with  Katucha  to 
the  midnight  mass,  of  a  profound  and 
enduring  love  for  the  girl.  This  is  why, 
when  he  sees  again,  after  a  long  sep- 
aration, her  whom  he  thought  he  had 
completely  forgotten,   he  becomes  so 
deeply  agitated,  why  the  past  revives 
with  such  startling  vividness. 

Unlike  those  writers  whose  native 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  the  inner  life 
and  skill  in  the  analysis  of  emotion 
often  seem  to  unfit  them  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  human  activity  under  its 
social  aspect  Tolstoi  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it  no  less  remarkable  as  a 
painter  of  manners  than  as  a  psychol- 
ogist The  chief  defect  in  most  of  the 
pictures  of  social  life  which  are  at 
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present  produced  in  France  and  else- 
where Is  that  they  are  the  work  of  lit- 
erary men  who  have  deliberately  made 
themselves  a  class  iq;>art— and,  there- 
fore, see  society  from  the  outf ide  only. 
When  the  mere  man  of  letters  under- 
takes to  describe  the  manners  of  the 
aristocracy,  one  is  always  conscious  of 
an  effort  to  understand  the  ultra-re- 
finement of  that  way  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  attempts  to  de- 
scribe rustic  life  and  the  manners  of 
the  people,  we  feel  the  glaring  inca- 
pacity of  the  townsman,  whose  brain 
is  deformed  by  excessive  Intellectual 
labor,  to  fathom  those  simpler  modes 
of  living  which  appear  to  him  little 
short  of  barbarous.  But  Tolstoi  is  on 
a  level  with  those  whom  he  depicts. 
Himself  a  nobleman,  he  has  lived  fa« 
miliarly  with  gentlemen,  dignitaries, 
all  those  who  are  privileged  by  birth 
and  fortune.  As  a  landed  proprietor 
he  has  also  lived  among  peasants,  in- 
terested himself  in  their  condition,  in- 
vestigated their  ways  of  life,  pitied 
their  misery,  and  become  passionately 
desirous  of  ameliorating  their  condi- 
tion. The  picture  of  the  return  of 
Nekhludov  to  the  estate  which  he  has 
Inherited  from  his  aunts  is  realistic 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  pro- 
foundly affecting.  He  is  aghast  at 
perceiving,  for  the  first  time,  the  pov- 
erty and  nakedness  of  the  place.  And 
the  peasants,  on  their  side,  are  equally 
amazed.  Old  men  and  children,  gos- 
sips and  village  orators,  all  cluster 
about  this  extraordinary  landlord,  who 
wants  to  know  what  the  moujiks  have 
to  eat.  Equally  natural  and  Justly  con- 
ceived seems  to  us  the  peasant  attitude 
when  Nekhludov  proposes  to  divide  the 
estate  among  his  tenants.  Do  not 
fancy  that  they  fall  into  ecstasies,  and 
accept  with  enthusiasm  the  gift  that 
is  tendered  them.  It  would  argue  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  Russian  peasant,  or,  Indeed, 
of  the  peasant  anywhere.    For  the  very 


reason  that  he  toils  hard  for  small 
gains,  that  his  brain  is  dull  and  slug- 
gish and  he  has  often  been  duped,  the 
peasant's  first  impulse  is  always  one 
of  distrust  He  rejects  what  is  con- 
trary to  his  habits  and  any  proposition 
where  he  suspects  a  hidden  snare.  He  ^ 
received  his  bias  so  many  ages  ago! 
Relations  qtwo  up  between  one  class 
and  another;  Interests  become  Identi- 
cal, or  incompatible;  actions  speak  for 
themselves,  and  are  answered  in  like 
manner.  The  society  represented  in 
the  pages  of  Tolstoi— a  society  bearing 
a  living  likeness  to  our  own— is  made 
up  of  this  complicated  system  of  rela- 
tions, reactions,  correspondences. 

The  relation  that  subsists  between 
men  bom  upon  the  same  eartli  and 
under  the  stars  that  shine  for  all,  sub- 
^Ject  to  necessities  and  evils,  and  to  a 
final  end  which  is  absolutely  the  same 
for  all,  ought,  of  course,  to  be  a  broth- 
erly relation.  There  should  be  a  bond 
of  univeroal  fraternity  between  human 
beings,  all  eager  to  help  one  another, 
and  ready  to  take  their  share  of  a  com- 
mon burden.  This  is  Tolstors  central 
thought  and  main  inspiration.  It  is 
this  essentially  religious  principle 
which  gives  to  his  work,  as  a  writer, 
its  unity,  meaning  and  scope.  Here 
is  one  who  does  not  describe  for  the 
sake  of  the  description,  nor  analyse 
for  the  Ratification  of  a  vain  curi- 
osity. He  is  neither  the  neutral  for 
whom  human  life  is  merely  the  ma- 
terial on  which  his  art  is  exercised, 
nor  the  soulless  moralist  who  receives 
a  certain  pleasure  from  all  the  stains 
and  deformities  which  he  discovers  in 
this  poor  world  of  ours.  Quite  the 
contrary.  An  impassioned  tenderness 
directs  unwearying  research  and  im- 
parts to  its  results  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. This  it  is  which  exalts  and  en- 
nobles the  realism  of  Tolstoi.  This  it 
is  which  so,  prolongs  the  perspective 
of  the  picture  he  draws  for  us,  and 
causes    his  words    to  re-echo    indefi- 
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nitely  in  the  souls  of  men.  The  ac- 
cent of  passion  is  just  as  noticeable  In 
the  last  as  In  any  of  Tolstofs  previous 
romances;  but  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  development  of  his  ideas,  the  thirty 
years  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
study  of  social  questions,  and  seem- 
ingly also  his  own  increasing  years, 
have  modified  the  methods  of  Tolstofs 
art.  Here  is  where  "Resurrection" 
differs  from  the  great  books  of  years 
ago.  In  those  novels,  though  the  au- 
thor's tendency  toward  certain  doc- 
trines was  plain  enough,  especially  to 
the  sympathetic  reader,  the  study  of 
manners  was  always  close,  and  the 
analysis  of  emotion  delicate.  Most  of 
all,  Tolstoi  excelled  in  depicting  that 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  whence  it 
results  that  if  we  seldom  find  an  en- 
tirely virtuous  man,  perfection  in  vice 
is  quite  as  exceptional.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  all  this  in  "Resurrection,"  where 
the  author  is  swayed  by  the  most  vio- 
lently preconceived  ideas.  On  the  one 
side  are  the  sinners,  who  are  precisely 
the  men  and  women  ordinarily  de- 
scribed as  good  sort  of  people;  on  the 
other  side,  the  suffering  and  oppressed 
—A  whole  population  of  victims. 
Rarely,  indeed,  has  a  heavier  indict- 
ment been  brought  against  existing  so- 
ciety. Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  in 
the  social  satirist  more  fire,  more  con- 
viction, more  energy— more  zeal  and 
wrath.  It  is  the  pamphlet  invading 
the  romance.  It  is  hatred  employed 
in  the  service  of  pity.  And  it  is  this 
violence  and  acrimony  which  give  to 
the  satire  in  question  its  literary 
charm. 

The  privileged  classes  of  this  world- 
all  those  who  derive  any  benefit  what- 
soever from  the  existence  of  a  social 
hierarchy— supply  Tolstoi  with  in- 
stances which  he  depicts  in  a  manner 
to  remind  one  of  Juvenal,  d'Aubign6, 
Swift  or  Rousseau.  It  Is  a  long  pro- 
cession of  characters,  of  which  some 
are  altogether  odious,  others  only  gro- 


tesque, sinister,  laughable,  deplorable 
or  silly.  We  have  the  rich  and  power- 
ful of  this  planet,  vaunting  their  own 
wealth  and  authority,  as  thieves  gloat 
over  their  stealings,  their  greed,  their 
cruelty.  We  have  petty  tradesmen 
with  smug  faces,  grocers,  butchers, 
fishmongers,  pastry-cooks.  We  have 
gentlemen's  coachmen,  equally  smug, 
with  their  fat  thighs  and  great  display 
of  big,  square  buttons.  For  the  com- 
fort of  self-satisfied,  careless,  heartless 
beings  like  these,  humanity's  un- 
counted millions  are  doomed  to  suffer. 
But  in  order  to  keep  the  vast  majority 
of  the  race  in  a  condition  of  servitude, 
instruments  are  necessary,  and  these 
instruments  are  called  social  institu- 
tions. The  author  of  "Resurrection" 
directs  hi^  attack  more  particularly 
against  the  so-called  administration  of 
justice.  His  vignettes  of  magistrates. 
Judges,  lawyers,  incised  and  bitten 
with  vitriol,  must  be  set  beside  the 
Tame  Oats  of  Rabelais.  The  magis- 
trate is  a  functionary:  hence  his  idea 
of  Justice  l6  that  of  a  business  which 
will  bring  him  in  an  income— a  career 
where  he  expects  promotion.  The  mag- 
istrate is  also  a  man  with  passions, 
weaknesses,  whims  and  vices.  All 
these  he  brings  with  him  to  the  bench, 
thus  introducing  elements  which  com- 
promise, falsify  and  defeat  the  ends  of 
Justice.  The  president  of  the  Court  of 
Assizes  is  a  profligate,  who  has  re- 
ceived on  the  morning  of  the  trial  a 
note  from  a  Swiss  governess  who  had 
lived  with  him  at  one  time,  giving  him 
a  rendezvous  for  that  evening;  accord- 
ingly his  one  anxiety  is  to  get  through 
the  sitting  as  quickly  as  possible,  that 
he  may  be  on  time  for  the  appoint- 
ment. One  of  the  Judges  has  had  a 
most  unpleasant  domestic  scene  In  the 
morning,  and  is  very  much  afraid  that 
he  shall  find  no  dinner  at  home.  An- 
other is  ill,  and  has  said  to  himself 
that  If  the  number  of  steps  he  takes 
between  his  bed  and  his  closet  proves 
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to  be  divisible  by  three  his  catarrh  will 
be  cored  by  the  remedy  he  is  trying. 
He  found  that  he  was  going  to  take 
twenty-six  steps,  so  he  cheated  a  little 
at  the  last  moment  and  took  twenty- 
seven.  His  substitute  in  the  court  is 
a  natural  fool,  whose  folly  has  been 
enhanced  by  a  university  education 
and  a  certain  degree  of  success  with 
women.  The  clerk  of  the  court  is  a 
Liberal— a  Radical  even;  but  this  does 
not  hinder  his  holding  a  place  under 
government  and  saving  something  out 
of  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  roubles. 
There  is  not  a  soul,  up  to  the  "pope" 
who  administers  the  oath,  who  does 
not  degrade  his  office  by  making  it 
minister  either  to  his  personal  vanity 
or  his  greed  of  gain.  Lawyers,  trades- 
men, pettifoggers,  advocates  and  Jur- 

'  ists  aUke,  are  all  in  a  conspiracy  to 
stifle  justice  with  technicalities  and 
defeat  the  ends  of  morality  by  pro- 
cesses which  are  strictly  legaL  Add 
a  dozen  Jurymen,  who  make  answers 
which  contradict  their  real  opinion  to 
questions  which  they  have  not  under- 
stood. For  the  enforcement  of  the 
sentences  thus  pronounced  you  have 
an  army  of  officials,  great  and  small- 

♦  governors,  ministers,  generals,  under- 
offlcers.  Inspectors,  keepers  and  the 
drivers  of  convict-gangs.  There  are 
scores  of  such  figures,  all  drawn  with 
a  master  touch,  Images  of  folly,  self- 
ishness, knavery,  impudent  vice  or 
unconscious  cruelty. 

Over  against  the  executioners  we 
have  the  victims.  Indignation  Is  con- 
fronted by  pity.  Who  can  ever  forget 
the  Jails,  the  dungeons,  the  convict- 
prisons  that  Tolstoi  has  depicted?  He 
has  brooded  over  the  details  of  their 
physical  misery  and  their  moral  an- 
guish, and  his  eyes  are  still  wild  with 
horror  of  the  sight.  Orating  of  keys, 
clanking  of  chains,  cracking  of  whips, 
and  the  sound  of  blows,  quarrelling  of 
women,  rating  of  wardens,  curses  of 
prisoners,  sobs,  moans,  insults,  cries 


of  pain  and  cries  of  rage,  all  rise  in 
a  confused  clamor,  as  from  some  circle 
of  the  Inferno.  First  it  is  the  prison 
where  Maslova  Is  confined,  with  Us 
filthy  corridor,  the  close  packing  of 
the  prisoners  In  Its  pestiferous  halls, 
the  gratings  which  cut  them  ofP  from 
communion  with  the  world.  Then 
come  the  melancholy  stages  of  the 
Siberian  Journey,  the  human  herd  so 
brutally  driven,  without  regard  to  cold, 
fatigue  or  famine,  or  those  who  fall 
by  the  way.  Certain  specially  sinister 
episodes  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
lugubrious  drama.  Such  is  the  case 
of  the  carriers,  who  are  accused  of  no 
crime,  but  who  are  kept  In  confine- 
ment on  account  of  some  Irregularity 
in  their  papers.  Men  are  seen  one  day 
seemingly  in  gooft  health,  who  fail 
next  morning  to  answer  the  roll-call. 
Nekhludov  had  a  talk  one  evening  with 
a  man  in  a  silk  neckerchief,  and  the 
next  evening  he  recognized  the  same 
man  In  the  room  set  apart  for  the 
dead.  And  among  these  folks  so  In- 
geniously tortured,  confined,  subjected 
to  a  system  of  absurd  constraint,  cor- 
rupted by  ignoble  associations  which 
kill  the  soul  before  the  body,  there  are 
innocent  persons!  One  might  almost 
suppose,  if  we  are  to  believe  Tolstoi, 
that  the  majority  are  innocent  There 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  awful 
vision  which  he  conjures  up,  save 
some  <^  the  most  atrocious  pages  of 
Dostplewsky. 

If  Iniquities  like  these  are  indeed  tol- 
erated in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
no  wonder  there  are  many  Individuals 
fired  by  an  ardent  desire  to  overthrow 
It  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of 
"Resurrection"  \%  the  study  It  affords 
of  that  army  of  revolutionists  of  whom 
Tolstoi  gives  us  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  types.  Simonson  is  a 
theorist  He  has  theories  about  every- 
thing. Including  marriage,  which  he 
considers  immoral,  because  the  busi- 
ness of  having  children  diverts  the  at- 
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tentioii  from  the  creatures  already  in 
existence,  who  are  in  need  of  help.  He 
has  theories  also  about  all  the  details 
of  practical  life,  about  food  and  dress, 
and  the  best  methods  of  heating  and 
lighting  dwellings. 

NatetoT  is  your  jolly  revolutionist 
Arrested,  liberated,  arrested  again  and 
transported,  his  spirits  are  all  the 
higher  for  these  varied  experiences. 
Under  all  circumstances  he  is  the  same 
active,  intrepid,  good-humored  soul. 
Markel,  the  working-man,  became  a 
revolutionist  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  be- 
•cause  on  a  certain  Christmas-tree  the 
•children  of  the  poor  got  only  small  and 
worthless  gifts,  while  those  of  the  rich 
had  all  sorts  of  wonderful  toys.  Marie 
Pavlovna  is  the  virgin  revoluti<m- 
ist,  and  Emilie  Rautzev  is  made 
one  by  the  might  of  her  wifely 
love. 

The  bitterly  satirical  picture  of  "re- 
spectable" society,  side  by  side  with 
the  infernal  horrors  of  the  convict- 
prison,  constitute  frame-work  and 
background  to  the  adventures  of  Nekh- 
ludov  and  Maslova.  On  them  Tolstoi 
has  lavished  all  his  vast  resources  of 
psychological  invention.  Impulsive, 
undecided,  accessible  to  the  most  con- 
tradictory influences,  ever  ready  for 
•change  and  prone  to  ex^mes,  Nckhlu- 
dov*8  is  essentially  a  weak  and  timid 
•nature— one  of  those  cowards,  who, 
when  they  have  once  let  themselves 
go,  rush  blindly  on,  until  the  impulse 
which  they  are  following  Is  exhausted. 
In  his  early  youth  he  had  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  sociological  theories  of 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Henry  George, 
and  the  leaven  had  continued  to  work 
beneath  the  smooth  and  polished  ex- 
terior of  the  man  of  the  world.  The 
result  appears  in  the  hour  when  the 
crime  of  Nekhludov  is  brought  home 
to  him.  In  the  ardor  with  which  he 
•embraces  the  thought  of  a  complete 
and  splendid  reparation  there  is  a 
large  admixture  of  pride.    He  is  car- 


ried away  by  the  thought  of  the 
strange  example  he  is  about  to  set— 
the  eccentricity  of  the  deed  he  has  re- 
solved to  do,  the  defiance  of  conven- 
tionalities, the  boldness  of  braving 
public  opinion,  the  insolence  of  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  his  own  private 
conscience  only.  The  difiiculty  of  his 
undertaking  is  revealed  to  him  on  the 
day  when  he  learns,  from  conversation 
with  Maslova,  how  low  she  has  fallen 
whom  he  proposes  to  save.  He  had 
hurried  to  the  assistance  of  an  unfor- 
tunate, expecting  an  outburst  of  grati- 
tude. He  finds  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  besotted  creature.  But  the 
difficulty  of  the  sacrifice  binds  Nekhlu- 
dov all  the  more  to  his  work  of  re- 
demption, and  awakens  within  him,  by 
slow  degrees,  a  right  feeing  concern- 
ing it  It  is  only  fitfully  at  first,  and 
by  a  strong  effort  that  he  can  realize 
emotions  of  tenderness  and  pity.  But 
by  and  by  they  become  habitual  with 
him,  and  the  springs  of  sympathy  with 
human  sufTering  are  opened  wide 
within  his  souL  Such  is  the  progres- 
sive change  for  the  better  which  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  Nekhludov. 
The  stages  of  Maslova's  conversion 
are  noted  with  equal  skill,  from  the 
day  when  she  firsts  solicits  Nekhludov, 
in  the  mere  hope  of  getting  money  for 
a  drink.  Her  feeling  of  hatred  for  the 
man  who  had  been  the  first  cause  of 
her  degradation  is  the  earliest  symp- 
tom within  her  of  an  awakening  con- 
science. The  novelist's  art  is  shown  in 
making  the  woman  a  sort  of  enigma, 
and  involving  in  mystery  th^  trans- 
formation which  takes  place  within 
her  soul.  Can  the  girl  who  was  once 
Katucha  continue  obdurately  to  hate 
her  first  love,  unmoved  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  repentance  and  self-devotion? 
Only  at  the  last  when  she  refuses  to 
accept  an  all  but  impossible  sacrifice, 
does  her  sublime  renunciation  reveal 
the  fact  that  her  hate  had  been  but 
another  form  of  love,~and   that  the 
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only  true  love  of  the  unfortunate  crea- 
ture's Ufe. 

But  as  we  reach  the  end  of  this  mys- 
tical Calvary  we  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  two  other  lovers  whose 
very  similar  story  was  told  us  long 
ago  in  a  far  simpler  fashion.  Des 
Grieux  Joins  th&  company  of  archers 
who  are  escorting  to  Havre  de  GrAce 
the  cart  where  the  girls  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  transportation  sit  huddled 
together  on  a  few  armfuls  of  straw; 
and  among  them  he  recognizes  his  doar 
mistress  of  bygone  days.  But  in  what 
a  condition!  **Her  linen  was  torn  and 
soiled,  her  once  delicate  hands  were 
roughened  by  exposure.  The  whole 
charming  personality  which  had  once 
commanded  the  worship  of  the  world 
was  there,  but  reduced  to  an  unspeak- 
able state  of  dejection  and  demorali- 
zation.*' But  when  he  had  sworn  to 
her  that  he  would  never  leave  her,  that 
he  would  follow  her  and  make  her  fate 
his  own,  "the  poor  child  burst  out  into 
such  a  passion  of  love  and  grief  that  I 
almost  feared  for  her  life."  They  go 
to  America,  and,  "insensibly  through 
an  intercourse  ever  calm  and  serious, 
they  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  a  virtuous  love."  This  was  how 
they  said  things  in  France  in  those  old 
days  when  literature  consisted  in  ihe 
simple  expression  of  clear  ideas.  Since 
then  romanticism  has  been  with  us 
and  sanctified  the  coutesan.  It  then 
emigrated  to  Russia,  became » Imbued 
with  mysticism  and  dissolved  in  pity, 
and  fortified  Itself  by  theories  on  the 
excellence  of  suffering  and  the  virtue 
of  expiation.  It  required  all  this  In- 
finite elaboration  to  produce  u  char- 
acter like  Maslova. 

Can  it  be  said.  then,  that  Tolstoi, 
great  artist  though  he  be,  has  actually 
won  the  extraordinary  Tvager  which 
he  once  undertook  to  lay?  Has  he  not 
rather  confessed  by  implication  that 
it  cannot  be  won,  since  he  has  recoUed 
from  the  logical  denouement  of   his 


story,  which  would  have  been  ilie  :imr 
riage  of  Nekhludov  and  Maslova?  The 
truth  is,  that  sins  dilTer  both  in  char- 
acter and  degree.  There  are  those 
which  can  be  expiated  by  repentance,, 
though  not  effaced  from  the  memory. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  stains  so 
deep  and  durable,  involving  so  com- 
plete a  vitiation  of  the  entire  being, 
that  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  would 
not  wash  them  out  Of  this  latter  kind 
was  the  defilement  of  Maslova.  Jesus 
pardoned  the  Magdalene;  but  Jesus 
was  God,  and  we  are  but  iiieu,  and 
poor  men  at  that  Jesus  also  invited 
the  Magdalene  to  follow  Him,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  re- 
storing her  to  a  place  In  an  organized 
society.  No  society  can  exist  without 
the  frame-work  that  holds  it  up;  and 
this  is  what  Nekhludov,  absorbed  aa 
he  is  in  his  humanitarian  dreams,  too 
readily  forgets.  Those  whose  chains 
he  so  rashly  proposes  to  break  under- 
stand the  truth  dimly,  though  they  un- 
derstand it  better  than  he,  and  they 
warn  him  beforehand  that  he  will  fail. 
"I  am  a  prostitute,"  Maslova  says  to> 
him,  "and  you  are  a  prince,"  thus  re- 
minding him  that  there  will  always  be 
a  gulf  between  them,  let  him  do  what 
he  will.  The  peasants  among  whom 
he  proposes  to  divide  his  lands  all  have 
an  impression  that  In  thus  acting  he 
is  merely  doing  his  duty  in  the  station 
to  which  he  has  been  called.  More  self- 
ishly, but  not  altogether  unreasonably, 
speaks  the  governor  of  the  prison:— 
"Tou  really  must  not  go  nosing  about 
everywhere  in  this  way!  It  is  not  if 
you'll  excuse  my  saying  8o,Vour  busi- 
ness!" And  when  we  hear  another 
official  observe,  "I  have  duties  tO' 
perform  which  have  been  entrusted 
to  me  on  definite  conditions,  and 
I  must  Justify  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  me,"  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  even  though  a& 
official,  he  speaks  the  language  of  a 
man  of  honor.  \  In  his  pursuit  of  ao 
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ideal  of  absolute  Justice,  Nekhludov 
overlooks  one  of  the  main  conditions 
of  the  problem:  namely,  that  he  him- 
self is  but  one  part  in  a  whole,  and 
that  he  cannot  act  independently  of 
the  universal  order.  Bom  at  a  certain 
epoch  in  the  development  of  humanity, 
he  has  obligations  to  those  who  came 
before  him,  and  whose  cumulative  ef- 
forts have  made  him  what  he  is.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  relieve  him  of  the 
higher  obligation  to  soften  the  lot  of 
the  disinherited,  and  to  diminish,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  the  sum  of  human 
suffering;  but  in  assuring  him  his  place 
in  the  world  they  have  also  given  him 
a   mission  which  he  cannot   disallow. 

Tolstoi  himself  has  somewhere  told 
the  story  of  a  certain  episode  in  his 
own  life  where  his  logic  failed  and  left 
him  in  the  lurch.  Passing  through  one 
of  the  gates  of  Moscow,  he  saw  a 
grenadier  come  down  from  the  Krem- 
lin, and  brutally  drive  away  a  beggar 
seated  under  the  arch:— 

"I  waylaid  the  soldier,  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  how  to  read. 

"  'Of  course  I  do.    Why?' 

"  'Did  you  ever  read  the  Gospels?' 

"  *I  have.' 

"•Did  you  ever  read  the^  passage 
about  feeding  the  hungrry*?* 

Tb0  B«T1M  dM  DWUC  MOBdM. 


"I  then  quoted  the  text,  with  which 
he  seemed  familiar,  and  he  also  seemed 
troubled  and  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  At 
last,  however,  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  upon 
me,  saying: 

"  *Did  you  ever  read  the  military  reg- 
ulations?' 

''I  had  to  acknowledge  that  I  had 
never  done'  so. 

"  *Then  don't  say  another  word/  said 
the  grenadier;  and  he  walked  away, 
shaking  his  head  violently." 

It  is  the  same  with  us.  We  read  the 
Bible,  but  we  neglect  to  complete  our 
information  by  reading  the  military 
regulations.  Until  the  day  when  their 
authority  is  abolished,  certain  elemen- 
tary propositions  will  remain  unan- 
swerable. The  judge  who  goes  fortli 
to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  a  fine 
spring  morning,  instead  of  fulfilling  his 
duty  by  administering  the  law,  the 
warden  who  opens  the  prison  doors  on 
the  pretext  that  he  cannot  deprive  a 
human  creature  of  its  freedom,  and, 
in  fine,  whoever,  soldier  or  citizen,  de- 
serts his  post,  wheth^  in  the  army  or 
in  life,  is  a  defaulter— and  no  fine 
words  can  alter  the  fact. 

Rtn^  Doumic, 


LADYSMITH  AFTER  THE  SIEGE. 


"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick."  If  this  was  true  for  those  who 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege  of 
Ladysmith,  it  was  no  less  true  for  those 
who,  from  outside,  watched  with  alter- 
nations of  renewed  assurance  and 
bitter  disappointment  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  gallant  force  upder  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  to  penetrate  the  screen 
of  invisible  foes  which  divided  them 
from  their  goal.    At  Pietermaritzburg 


the  tension  was  extreme.  Ladysmith 
is  no  further  from  Maritzburg  than 
Southampton  from  London,  and  the 
ties  that  bind  them  together  are  much 
closer;  for,  in  so  small  ^  community, 
everybody  knows  something  about 
everybody  else.  A  large  portion,  pos- 
sibly one-third,  of  the  manhood  of 
Natal  was  at  the  front,  in  the  Natal 
Volunteers  or  in  the  Colonial  Irregular 
Corps.    Many  of  these  were  In  Lady- 
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Bmith.  the  rest  with  the  relieving  force. 
There  was  hardly  a  family  in  the  Col- 
t)ny  which  had  not  the  direct  interest 
of  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  son,  a  brother, 
or  a  father  at  stake. 
Maritzburg  had  received  a  large  ac- 
^^esaion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.   Refugees,  who  had  beoi  driven 
from  their  homes  in  the  northern  iwrt 
•of  the  Colony,  had  found  a  haven  there. 
A  number  of  ladles— officers'  wives  who 
had  been  living  with  their  husbands  at 
Ladysmith  before  the  war— had  been 
•compelled  to  leave,  almost  at  an  hour's 
notice.  Just  before  the  investment  be- 
gan.    Many  of  them  had  remained  at 
Maritzburg.  hoping  to  rejoin  their  hus- 
bands after  a  brief  Interval.    The  Iwrief 
Interval  grew  Into  weeks  and  months, 
and  still  relief  seemed  so  close  at  hand 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  moving. 
Communication  was  possible,  but  very 
uncertain.    Letters  were  despatched  by 
native    runners,     and    arrived— some- 
times.   When  the  weather  was  sunny, 
and   the  press  of  military   work   not 
too  great  a  brief  message  could  be 
sent  by  the  heliograph.   Such  communi- 
cation was  sometimes  worse  than  none 
at  all.    A  curt  undated  heliogram  came 
to  tell  a  wife  that  her  husband  was 
dangerously  ill.    She  could  do  nothing; 
she  could  not  go  to  him,  or  send  him 
anything.    She  did  not  even  know  the 
nature  of  his  illness.    She  could  only 
wait  till  the  next  gleam  of  sun  should 
bring  more  news— better,  or  the  worst. 
It  was  torture  to  be  so  near  and  yet 
so  helpless;  and  they  were  most  wise, 
as  well  as  most  helpful,  who  gave  their 
time  and  energies  not  to  brooding  over 
their  own  sorrows,  but  to  visiting  the 
hospitals,  relieving  impoverished  refu- 
gees, or  making  a  comfortable  home  for 
•convalescents. 

The  days  and  the  weeks  passed.  Col- 
•enso,  Splon  Kop,  Yaalkranz,  each  sent 
its  flood-tide  of  wounded  officers  and 
men  to  fill  the  hospitals  at  Mooi  Biver 
and  Maritzburg,  and  the  hospital  ships 


at  Durban.      The  ambulance  wagons 
were  a  dally  sight,  waiting  at  the  sta- 
tion for  the  arrival  of  the  hospital  train, 
or  galloping  through  the  streets  with 
their  team  of  eight  mules.   The  we^s 
and  the  months  passed,  and  the  ques- 
tion began  to  be  asked:   How  much 
longer  could  Ladysmith  hold  out?  Had 
they  fbod?     Had  they    auMWMuHhin? 
Would    dysentery    and    enteric   leave 
enough    men    to    man    the    defences? 
Sh*  Qeorge   White.   %pUmMit  memda^, 
allowed   none  but  the  most  cheerful 
accounts  to  reach  the  outside  world, 
and.  though  it  was  impossible  not  to 
^  suspect  an  intention  to  discourage  the 
enemy,  it  was  not  till  after  the  relief 
that  we  knew  to  what  straits  they  had 
been  reduced.   The  casualty  list  had  re- 
ported a  grievoos  tale  of  deaths  from 
sickness,  but  the  garrison  had  carefully 
and  courageously  concealed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  survivors.    It  is  probable 
that  the  Boers,  good  as  their  infc^ma- 
tion  generally  was,  were  deceived  on 
this  point.    At  any  rate,  no  pains  were 
spared  to  mislead  them.      After  the 
Boer  attack  of  January  6th  on  Csesar's 
Camp  and  Waggon  Hill  an  officer  of 
the  Imperial  Light  Horse  was  sent  with 
a  flag  of  truce  to  deliver  their  dead  to 
the    Boers:     He    was    a    fine,  strong 
man,     who     showed     no      signs     of 
the  privations  of  the   siege.      It    so 
happened  that  the   Boer  officer   who 
met  him  had  known  him  well  at  Jo- 
hannesburg, and  naturally  they  con- 
versed.     "How  is  it,"  said  the  Boer, 
"that  you  are  as  fat  as  a  pig?  We  have 
been  told  that  you  are  all  starving  in 
Ladysmith."      "Starving."     said     the 
officer,  "why.  we  are  rolling  in  plenty. 
This  is  what  most  of  our  men  are  like," 
and  he  called  up  one  of  his  men  who 
had  not  yet  lost  an  abnormal  degree  of 
corpulence,  and  exhibited  him  for  the 
edification   of   the   astonished   Trans- 
vaaler. 

At  last  the  relief  came.    Klmberiey 
and  Paardeberg  had  prepared  the  way. 
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but  there  was  Uttle  expectation  of  im- 
mediate good'  news  from  Ladysmith. 
At  nine  o*clodc  in  the  morning  on  St 
David's  day  cheers  were  heard  from  the 
printers  of  one  of  the  newspaper  offices, 
and  the  news  spread  like  wildfire. 
Haritzburg,  usually  calm  and  undemon- 
strative, was  wild  with  Joy.  Flags  flut- 
tered on  every  house.  Crowds  marched 
up  and  down  cheering  and  singing  "God 
Save  the  Queen."  The  Governor 
emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  Govern- 
ment House,  and,  with  his  Ministers, 
addressed  the  crowd  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  Giris'  schools  paraded 
the  streets  waving  Union  Jacks.  Some 
enterprising  tradesman  had  prepared 
ribbons  with  the  inscription  **Relief  of 
Ladysmith,"  in  gold  letters,  and  before 
the  day  was  out^every  straw  hat  in  the 
town  was  decked  with  one  of  these. 
Bicycles  and  rickshaws,  whites,  Kaffirs 
and  Indians,  horses,  dogs  and  cats,  all 
were  decked  with  red,  white  and  blue. 
Two  little  boys  had  harnessed  a  New- 
foundland dog,  clothed  in  Union  Jacks, 
In  a  toy  cart,  and  drove  him  up  and 
down  the  road.  Some  excited  patriots 
spread  the  VierJOem'  flag  of  the  Trans- 
vaal on  the  ground  and  trampled  on  it, 
but  better  feelings  condemned  this 
superfluous  insult.  Shops  and  banks 
closed  at  once;  Natal  is  always  ready 
for  a  holiday.  In  this  case  it  got  two, 
for  the  day  on  which  the  news  was 
received  was  made  a  holiday  by  general 
consent  and  the  next  day  was  formally 
proclaimed  so  by  the  Governor. 

Every  one  was  anxious  to  visit  Lady- 
smith  as  soon  as  the  way  was  open, 
and  the  military  authorities  gave  passes 
with  a  sparing  hand,  lest  the  throng  of 
new  arrivals  should  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  revictualllng  the  starving 
town.  Lord  Dundonald  and  his  cav- 
alry entered  Ladysmith  on  Wednesday 
morning,  February  28th.  Sir  Bedvers 
Buller  and  the  first  of  the  infantry 
entered  on  Thursday.  During  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  several  of  the  besieged. 


^d  some  who  had  visited  the  twwn 
since  its  relief,  began  to  arrive  at  Mar- 
itzburg,  bringing  v^ry  gloomy  accovBls 
of  the  state  of  afTairs  there.  It  was  a 
"city  of  the  dead."  There  was  no 
movement  in  the  streets,  no  life  or  en- 
thusiasm in  the  half-starved  garrison. 
Men  by  the  roadside  were  so  exhausted 
and  listless  that  they  hardly  raised 
their  heads  to  look  at  the  troops  enter- 
ing the  town.  They  were  pale  and 
bloodless  from  want  of  food,  sun  and 
exercise.  The  contrast  between  them 
and  the  relieving  force  was  striking. 
Buller's  soldiers  had  had  hard  worlc, 
exposure  and  terribly  severe  fighting, 
but  they  had  been  well  supplied  with 
good  food.  They  were  robust  full- 
blooded,  mud-stained,  sun-baked,  rag- 
ged. The  weak  had  fallen  sk^,  the 
wounded  had  been  sent  to  the  base. 
Those  who  remained  were  strong,  con- 
fident war-hardened,  an  exact  opiK>- 
slte  to  the  pale  and  listless  spectres 
of  Ladysmith. 

This  was  the  impression  produced  on 
those  who  first  entered  Ladysmith.  It 
was,  perhaps,  not  exaggerated;  but  a 
very  few  days  sufficed  to  bring  about 
a  considerable  change.  I  arrived  there 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  6th 
—five  days  after  Sir  Bedvers  Buller's 
entry.  There  was  then  plenty  of  move- 
ment in  the  streets;  wagons  and  carts, 
relieved  and  relievers,  horsemen  and 
men  on  foot  were  passing  in  every 
direction.  There  were  many  thin  and 
haggard  faces  to  be  seen,  from  which 
the  worn  and  anxious  look  had  not  yet 
vanished;  but  the  prevailing  tone  was 
cheerfuL  A  few  days  of  good  food 
will  work  wonders  for  half-starved 
men.  They  had  learnt  to  walk  about 
the  streets  In  daylight  and  on  a  week- 
day, without  the  ever-present  apprehen- 
sion of  a  possible  shell,  and  without 
the  thought  in  the  back  of  their  minds 
of  what  would  happen  when  the  pro- 
visions were  at  an  end. 
The  Journey  to  Ladysmith  was  full 
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ot  Interest  Dawn  had  broken  as  ^e 
approached  Frere,  and,  steaming  slowly 
over  the  Improvised  timber  bridge,  we 
could  see  dimly  the  futile  tracery  of  the 
fallen  girders.  A  little  farther  on  the 
discredited  armored  train  reposed 
peacefully  in  a  siding.  At  Ohieveley 
the  station  was  full  of  men  in  dirty 
khaki  or  shirt-sleeves,  crowding  to  buy 
the  Maritzburg  papers.  On  the  plat- 
form lay  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
station  safe.  At  Colenso,  the  terminus 
for  the'  time  being,  there  was  plenty  of 
movement.  The  Governor,  Sir  Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson,  had  arrived  by  spe- 
cial train  half  an  hour  before,  and  was 
breakfasting  in  a  tent  in  preparation 
for  the  ride  to  Ladysmith.  Laden 
wagons  were  standing  ready  for  de- 
spatch, with  bales  labelled  "Lady 
White's  present— Jerseys."  The  station 
buildings  had  suffered  severely  from 
shells,  and  when  the  place  was  reoccu- 
pied  a  dead  horse  was  found  in  the 
Parcels  Office;  but  rapid  repairs  had 
been  efTected,  and  little  sign  of  injury 
remained.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
bridges.  One  span  of  theroad  bridge  had 
been  blown  up,  and  one  end  of  the 
displaced  girder  was  still  supported  on 
the  pier,  while  the  otlher  rested  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  It  had  been  replaced 
by  a  temporary  structure  of  timber, 
strong  enough  to  carry  wagon  traffic. 
The  railway  bridge,  the  best  part  of 
a  mile  lower  down  the  river,  had  been 
more  thoroughly  smashed.  The  piers 
still  stood,  but  all  five  girders  had  com- 
pletely fallen.  Preparations  for  a  tem- 
porary bridge  on  piles  were  visible,  but 
they  had  not  advanced  far.  A  foot 
bridge,  near  the  level  of  the  river,  was 
ready  for  use  by  the  following  Thurs- 
day. 

After  crossing  the  road-bridge,  I 
turned  to  the  right,  to  follow  the  line 
of  the  railway  to  Pieters  and  Nelthrope. 
in  the  direction,  speaking  g^erally,  of 
Sir  Red  vers  Buller's  final  advance;  and 
at  once  I  found  myself  among  the  low, 


bare,  stony  kopjes,  which  gave  its 
strength  to  the  Boer  position  in  face 
of  Colenso.  Along  the  crest  of  each 
little  hill  was  a  trench,  with  its  breast- 
work of  heaped-up  earth  and  stones, 
the  larger  stones  being  of  ten  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  loopholes.  On  the  reverse 
slopes  of  tlxe  hills  were  countless  shel- 
'ter-huts,  half  burrowed  under  the 
ground,  half  walled  with  piled  stones, 
generally  roofed  with  corrugated  iron. 
Some  small  detachments  of  British 
troops  were  in  occupation,  and  bad 
made  themselves  comfortable  in  the  de- 
serted huts.  The  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try bore  the  marks  of  all  this  scratch- 
ing and  digging  and  burrowing,  as 
though  some  prehistoric  race  of  under- 
ground dwellers  had  taken  up  their 
abode  there.  What  struck  the  eye 
most  was  not  trenches  or  shelters,  but 
the  mess.  Every  where  the  hillsides 
were  «tpewn  with  empty  tins— biscuit 
tins,  beef -tins,  tins  of  every  description. 
Enormous  biscuit-tins  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  Their  white  metal  shone 
and  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  for  miles 
dotted  the  red-brown  rocky  slopes  with 
specks  of  light  For  six  or  eight  miles 
from  Ck>Ienso  the  litter  was  unending. 
There  were  bottles,  straw,  paper,  cart- 
ridge-wrappings, broken  wagons  or 
carts,  occasionally  dead  bullocks  and 
horses,  painfully  evident  to  more  senses 
than  one.  Here  and  there  was  a  de< 
serted  Kafilr  hut  A  platelayer's  cot- 
tage, wifth  its  tiny  garden  nestling  In 
a  little  clump  of  trees,  had,  by  soqie 
happy  accident  escaped  uninjured  in 
the  desolating  flood  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  small  farmhouse,  a  mile 
from  Pieters  Station,  was  a  complete 
wreck.  Windows  and  furniture  were 
smashed,  and  doors  brc^en  open;  rot- 
ting saddles,  locks  of  doors,  fragments 
of  furniture  and  the  inevitable  empty 
tin  cans  strewed  the  ground  on  every 
side. 

Besides  the  all-pervading  litter,  there 
were  more  definite  traces  of  the  fight- 
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ing  that  bad  taken  place.  Two  of  the 
railway  bridges,  over  »inall  spruits,  still 
had  their  walls  of  sand-bags,  showing 
where  the  men,  on  their  way  to  storm 
the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  Boer  position, 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  rifle  fire 
from  the  heights  behind.  As  I  ap- 
proached Pieters,  riding  over  the  hill 
on  the  we^  of  the  railway,  the  ground 
was  marked  here  and  there  with  the 
scars  of  bursting  shells,  and  fragments 
of  the  shells  themselves  were  to  be  seen 
in  many  places.  Saddest  signs  of  all 
were  the  little  stone  enclosures  which 
maiiced  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
fallen.  At  the  head  of  each  grave 
stood,  generally,  a  wooden  cross,  made 
from  the  wood  of  a  cartridge-box,  in 
one  case  stilHiearing  the  label,  "Lee- 
Metford,  303."  Ilie  names  of  those 
who  rested  beneath  were  written  on 
the  cross,  or  the  letters  were  formed 
by  empty  cartridge-cases  stuck  into  the 
ground,  base  upwards.  Sometimes  the 
dead  man's  helmet  was  placed  upon 
his  grave. 

For  the  first  few  miles  from  Golenso 
there  were  scattered  detachments  of 
British  troops.  After  that,  until  I  came 
almost  within  sight  of  Ladysmith,  the 
country  was  absolutely  deserted.  Ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  stray  Kaffirs  and 
a  construction-train  puffing  out  from 
Ladysmith  with  gangs  of  workmen  to 
repair  the  line.  I  hardly  saw  a  liviiJg 
creature.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  40,000  men  had  passed  a  day  or 
two  before. 

At  Pieters  the  railway  has  emerged 
from  the  labyrinth  of  hills  which  barred 
for  so  long  the  passage  of  our  troops, 
and  runs  for  some  miles  along  the  left 
side  of  a  great  amphitheatre  of  level 
ground.  At  Nelthrope  the  hills  close  in 
again,  and  the  line  keeps  very  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Klip  River,  until 
more  open  ground  Is  reached  at  In- 
tombl.  As  I  rode  along  the  path  be- 
side the  railway  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  pits  and  diggings  in  the 


sand  of  the  river  bank.  Evidently 
sand-bags  in  great  numbers  had 
been  filled  here;  for  full  bags 
were  lying  piled  beside  the  rail- 
way line,  and  half -filled  or  empty  bags 
lay  by  the  diggings.  A  little  farther 
on  was  a  large  encampment  of  huts, 
constructed  of  branches  and  sacking 
or  other  rags.  The  hots  had  evidently 
been  inhabited  very  recently,  probably 
by  natives,  but  they  were  entirely  de- 
serted now.  For  half  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  river  bank  the  workings  con- 
tinued; I  was  puzzled  to  conjecture 
their  object  The  Boers  had  not,  so 
far  as  I  was  aware,  used  sand-bags  for 
their  fortifications;  and  the  British  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  working  here. 
But  the  explanation  was  apparent  when 
I  reached  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
valley  and  saw  the  remains  of  the 
great  dam  which  the  Boers  had  endeav- 
ored to  construct  At  this  point  the 
river  bed  lies  between  steep  banks, 
perhaps  some  seventy  yards  apart  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  ordinary  water  level. 
From  the  top  of  these  banks  the  hills 
on  either  hand  rise  in  a  steep  slope. 
Interrupted  on  the  western  side  by  the 
cutting  which  gives  a  passage  for  the 
railway.  Across  the  river  bed  the 
Boers  had,  with  infinite  labor,  con- 
structed a  barrier  of  sand-bags.  A 
wooden  tunnel,  with  a  sluice,  provided 
a  passage  for  the  water  of  the  river. 
The  base  of  the  dam  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  a  line  of  rails  had 
been  run  on  to  it  to  carry  down  sand- 
bags from  the  railway.  On  the  upper 
side  of  the  dam  a  wall  of  sand-bags 
had  been  built  up  much  higher  than  the 
rest  probably  as  a  protection  from 
shell-fire,  and  had  reached  a  height  of 
some  fifteen  feet  above  the  water.  The 
western  half  of  the  dam  was  intact; 
but  towards  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  a  breach  had  been  made,  prob- 
ably by  the  heavy  rain  storms  which 
fell  a  few  days  before  Ladysmith  was 
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relieved.  The  number  of  bags  already 
placed  in  position  was  enormous.  To 
complete  the  dam  to  an  effective 
height  it  would  have  been  "staggering." 
That  great  importance  was  attached  to 
the  undertaking  was  evident  from  the 
amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended upon  it  The  dam  was  visible 
from  Caesar's  Gamp,  and  our  guns  there 
were  able  to  shell  it  at  a  range  of 
4,000  yards,  but  even  under  this  fire 
the  work  was  continued  with  unabated 
vigor,  and  the  heavy  artillery  from  Um- 
bulwana  always  paid  special  attention 
to  the  Caesar's  Camp  guns  when  they 
were  turned  in  this  direction. 

Various  theories  were  propounded  as 
to  the  object  of  these  gigantic  labors. 
The  favorite  view  was  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  submerge  Ladysmith;  but 
this  can  hardly  have  been  possible. 
The  river  level  at  Ladysmith  is  said 
to  be  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  at 
the  dam,  and  the  banks  there  are  high, 
perhaps  twenty  feet  To  flood  any  part 
of  Ladysmith  itself  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  build  a  dam  at  least  sixty- 
five  feet  high;  and,  though  I  am  no 
engineer,  I  venture  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  build 
a  stable  dam  of  that  height  with  sand- 
bags, unless  it  were  on  a  base  af  enor- 
mous breadth.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Boers  intended,  not  to  drown  Lady- 
smith, but  to  flood  the  caves  in  the  river 
banks  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
took  shelter.  This,  though  a  less  for- 
midable undertaking  than  flooding 
Ladysmith,  would  still  require  a  dam 
of  most  portentous  dimensions.  Neither 
of  these  objects  could  be  attained  with- 
out first  overwhelming  the  neutral 
hospital  camp  at  Intombi;  but  this  pos- 
sibly might  suggest  itself  to  the  origi- 
nators of  the  scheme  as  a  recommen- 
dation rather  than  as  an  objection. 

Another  theory  was  that  the  Boers 
intended  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites.  It  might  be  to 
their  advantage  to  regulate  the  depth 


of  water  at  the  drifts  of  the  Klip  Rivt-r,. 
and  of  the  Tugela  below  the  point 
where  the  Klip  River  Joins  it  The- 
dam  would  enable  them  to  do  this.  If 
they  wished  to  cross  themselves,  ther 
would  be  able  to  hold  back  the  water; 
if  the  enemy  wished  to  cross,  they 
could  let  it  down  in  full  flood.  As  & 
matter  of  fact  there  was  no  flghting: 
at  any  point  where  this  power  of  regu- 
lation would  have  been  useful;  but 
that  could  not  be  foreseen. 

A  fourth,  and  more  cynical  view,  rep- 
resented it  as  a  contractor's  swindle- 
on  a  large  scale;  alleging  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  object  held  out 
to  the  simple-minded  and  unsuspectingi 
Boer,  the  real  object  was  to  put  money 
into  the  po<^et  of  a  contractor  who  had. 
no  intention  of  completing  the  work«. 
or,  indeed,  of  making  it  serve  any  pur- 
pose except  his  own. 

After  passing  the  dam  the  path  lay 
along  the  railway  line  itself.  It  was^ 
often  obstructed  by  the  broken  tele- 
graph wires.  Parties  were  at  work, 
repairing  them,  and  communication 
had  already  been  restored;  but  for  some- 
days  after  the  relief  there  was  delay 
in  the  transmission  of  private  mes- 
sages, owing  to  the  great  pressure  of 
work.  It  was  not  long  before  the  tents- 
of  the  Intombi  Camp  came  in  sight  Ovla 
the  right  frowned  the  steep  escarp- 
ments of  Bulwana,  on  the  sky-line  of 
which  it  was  Just  possible  to  see  the 
outline  of  the  emplacements  for  the- 
big  guns.  On  the  left  rose  Ceesar's 
Camp  and  Waggon  Hill,  their  lower 
slopes  clothed  with  scrub,  and  beyondi- 
and  behind  the  camp  could  be  seen 
Ladysmith  itself,  the  Convent  Ridge, 
and  some  of  the  houses  on  the  highest 
ground.  The  camp  occupies  a  consider- 
able space  of  bare,  level  ground  be- 
tween the  railway  and  the  Klip  River, 
a  site  selected  by  General  Joubert  and< 
accepted  by  Sir  G.  White  for  the- 
neutral  station  whidh  they  agreed  to. 
establish  for  the  reception  of  any  non- 
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combatants  from  Ladysmith  who  might 
wish  to  find  safety  there,  and  for  the 
skk  and  wounded.  It  was  useful,  but 
It  was  depressing  In  the  extreme;  and 
those  who  were  so  unf (Hrtunate  as  to 
be  condemned  to  spend  weeks  or 
months  there  blessed  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  with  a  fervor  whlcSi  can 
be  Imagined  but  not  described.  En- 
teric and  dysentery  had  filled  the  camp 
to  overflowing.  More  than  2,000  sick 
had  been  there  at  one  time.  For  the 
devoted  and  overtasked  staft  of  nurses 
It  was  a  physical  Impossibility  to  do  all 
that  was  necessary.  Some  of  them 
succumbed.  The  medical  comforts 
ran  short  Horse-tea— "Chevrll,"  they 
called  It— took  the  place  of  beef -tea; 
puddings  made  from  starch  or  violet 
powder  had  to  represent  rice  and  ar- 
rowroot Even  interest  In  their  sur- 
roundings was  fcHTbidden  to  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates.  They  had  to  give  up 
their  field-glasses  on  entering  the  camp 
lest  the  neutral  ground  should  be  made 
a  point  of  observation. 

There  can  be  little  wonder  that,  under 
these  conditions,  the  deaths  were  ter- 
ribly numerous,  and  that  convalescence, 
if  it  came,  advanced  with  a  slow  step. 
The  first  convoy  that  entered  the  town 
after  the  relief  brought  ample  supplies 
of  food,  medical  comforts  and  drugs  for 
Intombi,  and  when  I  was  there  noth- 
ing was  wanting  in  this  respect;  but 
the  general  air  of  gloom  and  depression 
still  remained.  It  would  hardly  be  ex- 
travagant to  apply  to  it  the  description 
of  a  still  more  ghastly  region.  ^There 

Pallentes  habitant  nK>rbl   .    .    . 

.  .  .  et  malesuada  fames  ac  turpis 
egestas, 

Terrlblles  vlsu  formse,  letumque  labos- 
que, 

•  .  .  mortif^trumque  adverse  In  lim- 
ine bellum. 

It  was  with  a  breath  of  relief  that  I 
turned  my  back  on  Intombi.  The  three 
remaining   miles   were   soon   covered. 


and,  crossing  the  Klip  River  by  the 
"drift,"  I  entered  Ladysmith  with  the 
feelings  of  Childe  Roland  when  he  ap- 
proached the  Dark  Tower.  And  yet  it 
is  commonplace  enough;  certainly  not 
"without  a  counterpart  in  the  whole 
world."  There  are  two  main  streets, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  minor 
streets  at  right  angles  to  them.  There 
Is  a  Town  Hall,  an  open  Market  Place,, 
and  due  provision  of  places  of  worship. 
The  houses  are  small,  seldom  of  more 
than  one  story;  and  each  stands  in  its 
own  little  garden.  Trees  are  plentiful, 
and  the  roads  wide.  In  all  this  it  imi- 
tates Maritzburg,  which,  in  general 
plan  and  appearance,  might  have  been 
used  as  a  pattern  for  the  newer  and 
smaller  town.  We  have  heard  much 
of  the  exceptionally  bad  situation  of 
Ladysmith  from  a  military  point  of 
view;  but  in  this,  too,  it  follows  the 
capital  at  a  respectful  distance,  for 
Maritzburg  lies  equally  in  a  basin,  and 
is  commanded  by  higher  hills  at  a 
shorter  range. 

The  visible  effects  of  the  bombard- 
ment were  surprisingly  slight.  The 
Town  Hiall  had  afforded  a  conspicuous 
target,  and  one  side  of  the  clock  tower 
had  been  shot  away;  but  in  this  case, 
as  in  most  others,  the  damage  visible 
on  the  outside  of  the  building 
gave  no  measure  of  the  destruc- 
tion within.  A  hundred  pound 
shell,  if  it  descends  upon  a  corrugated 
iron  roof,  punches  a  neat  round  hole 
which  you  would  hardly  notice  unless- 
rain  called  your  attention  to  it  Once 
safely  inside  it  bursts,  and  if  it  does 
not  blow  out  the  side  of  the  room,  it 
makes  most  effectual  hay  of  the  con- 
tents. This  is  one  reason  why  the 
effects  of  almost  daily  bombardment 
for  four  months  are  apparently  so  insig- 
nificant Another  reason  is  that  the 
houses  are  not  close  together.  Com- 
pared with  an  English  town,  or  even 
with  an  English  village,  the  space  occu- 
pied   by    gardens,    roads    and    opea 
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i^und  is  very  great,  and  that  covered 
by  houses  relatively  small.  Hence  a 
large  proportion  of  the  shells  pitched 
upon  vacant  ground,  and  exploded 
harmlessly,  or  burled  themselves  In  the 
«arth.  One  comer  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  a  very  favorite  resort  of  the 
shells.  Apparently  they  were  aimed 
at  the  balloon,  which  attempted,  with 
Indifferent  success,  to  conceal  Itself  In 
a  hollow.  A  large  nnmber  had  fallal 
on  this  plot  of  ground— half  an  acre, 
I)erbaps,  in  extent— but  a  house  which 
stood  at  one  comer  of  it  was  untouched 
except  by  a  single  fragment  of  a  burst 
shell  which  had  pierced  the  roofing  of 
the  veranda. 

Bomb-proof  shelters  were,  of  course, 
built  or  excavated,  but  these  were 
naturally  not  conspicuous.  There  were 
many  of  them  in  the  river  bank,  where 
they  were  easily  constructed.  At  the 
Gordon's  Camp  an  Indian  was  perma- 
nently on  the  watch  with  his  eye  glued 
to  a  telescope.  Long  Tom  was  fired 
with  black  powder,  and  when  the 
watchman  saw  the  pufT  of  smoke, 
which  showed  that  the  gun  had  be^i 
discharged,  he  called  out  in  a  high, 
drawling  voice,  "Bulwa-a-ana  La-ang 
T-a-a-a-m."  Twenty-three  seconds 
elapsed  between  the  firing  of  the  shot 
and  arrival  of  the  shell,  and  this  gave 
plenty  of  time  for  every  one  within 
hearing  to  reach  shelter.  The  Indian, 
with  the  composure  of  his  race,  sat  un- 
moved at  his  lookout,  and  was  never 
hit.  Elsewhere  a  bugle  call  was  the 
danger  signal.  At  one  cavalry  camp,  I 
was  told,  the  horses  got  to  know  this 
bugle  quite  well,  and  When  the  call 
sent  the  men  mnnlng  to  shelter  the 
horses  would  show  their  uneasiness  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  and  tossing 
their  beads.  As  a  rule,  both  horses  and 
cattle  were  very  little  harmed  by  shell- 
fire.  Herds  of  oxen  and  troops  of  horses 
and  mules  used  to  be  sent  to  graze  wher- 
ever grass  could  be  found  within  the 
circuit  of  our  defences.      The   Boers 


often  fiOielled  them  without  much  effect 
If  a  shell  burst  near  the  horses,  they 
would  trot  twenty  yards  with  tails  and 
ears  up,  sniff  the  air  for  a  moment 
end  then  go  on  grazing.  The  oxen,  on 
the  other  hand,  took  no  notice  what- 
ever. 

My  time  in  Ladysmith  wa«  so  brief 
that  I  could  not  visit  l^e  line  of  de- 
fences; still  less  the  Boer  positions. 
From  the  Ck>nvent  Ridge  It  was  pos- 
sible to  see  almost  the  whole  of  the 
circuit  held  by  the  defending  troops, 
and  to  realize  Its  enormous  extent  It 
was  fifteen  miles  round.  The  whole 
perimeter  was  not  occupied  by  contin- 
uous entrenchments.  For  instance,  the 
open  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Klip 
River  between  Caesar's  Camp  and  the 
Helpmakaar  Post  was  hardly  defended 
by  any  forts  or  entrenchments.  The 
open  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
fact  that  It  was  entirely  commanded 
from  the  neighboring  positions,  ren- 
dered this  unnecessary.  But  even  so, 
the  whole  available  force  of  infantry 
was  not  more  than  enough  to  hold  the 
defences;  and  the  o&ly  reserve  which 
could  be  sent  to  reinforce  any  threat- 
ened point  was  the  cavalry,  which,  as 
cavalry,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist 
The  horses  were  in  more  miserable 
plight  than  the  men.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  pitiable  appearance  of  a 
string  of  cavalry  horses  coming  back 
from  watering.  They  were  living  skele- 
tons; and,  after  seeing  them,  I  was 
quite  able  to  believe  the  story  that  was 
told  of  the  ''flying  column"  sent  out 
from  Ladysmith  to  follow  up  the  retir- 
ing Boers.  The  order  was  given  to  trot. 
They  trotted  for  ten  minutes  and  nine 
horses  died.  After  that  the  column 
ceased  to  attempt  to  fly. 

In  the  mess  at  which  I  was  hospit- 
ably entertained  there  were  seven  offi- 
cers. Five  of  them  had  been  in  Lady- 
smith during  the  siege,  and  all  those 
five  had  been  wounded  since  the  begin- 
ning   of    the  war.    The    conversation 
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turned  naturally  upon  the  siege,  and  its 
incidents  and  privations.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  mule  was 
better  than  horse,  and  that  both  were 
better  than  tr^  ox.  The  absence  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  had  been  severely 
felt,  and  it  was  an  agreeable  novelty  to 
me  to  see  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by 
boiled  potatoes.  Had  the  length  of  the 
siege  been  foreseen  at  the  beginning,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  grow  vege- 
tables; but  no  one  had  expected  to  be 
shut  up  for  four  months.  When  Cap- 
tain Lambton  told  his  sailors  in  Octo- 
ber to  prepare  to  eat  their  Qhristmas 
dinners  in  Ladysmith,  he  was  laughed 
to  scorn.  Tobacco,  too,  had  been  a 
great  deprivation,  ^me  enterprising 
persons  had  tried  smoking  tea,  but  it 
was  not  a  success.  For  the  last  week 
of  the  siege  the  daily  ration  had  been 
reduced  to  one  and  a  quarter  biscuits 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  The 
biscuits  were,  as  a  rule,  good,  except 
that  sometimes  they  were  made  from 
sour  meal,  and  then  they  produced  dis- 
orders of  the  bowels.  There  were  very 
few  of  those  who  had  been  through  the 
siege  who  did  not  show  signs  of  emaci- 
ation. The  Imperial  Light  Horse  were 
in  better  case  than  most  others,  and 
prided  themselves  on  being  so.  Their 
post  had  been  an  outlying  one,  and  they 
had  foraged  for  themselves  at  night 
with  skill  and  enterprise. 

During  the  siege  there  had  been  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  outside  news. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  Buller's  advance 
the  movements  of  the  relieving  force 
were  heliographed  into  the  town,  and 
published  in  orders.  When  the  day  of 
reverses  came,  nothing  was  said,  with 
the  natural  result  that  rumor  created 
disasters  far  worse  than  anything  that 
had  actually  happened.  The  strangest 
storle^  were  repeated  and  believed,  not 
only  about  the  course  of  the  war;  for 
instance,  that  Russia  was  at  war  with 
Japan.  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  isolation  of  the  garrison  than  by 
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quoting  a  question  asked  me  by  a  dhh 
tinguished  officer  some  weeks  after  the 
relief:  '*What  is  this  that  I  see  so  many 
allusions  to  in  the  papers;  somettilng 
about  an  Absent-minded  Beggar?" 

There  would  be  much  to  say  of  tlie 
graver  aspect  of  the  siege-of  heroic 
courage  and  patient  endurance,  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty  at  the 
cost  of  health  or  of  life.  Something: 
there  would  be,  too,  of  traitors  and 
malcontents  in  the  camp,  of  lights- 
flashimg  by  night,  and  miachievons- 
tongues  discouraging  the  waverero. 
Strange  and  dramatic  incidents  were 
not  wanthig,  as  when  Steevens's  mid- 
night funeral  procession  was  followed 
to  the  burial  place  by  the  relentless  eye^ 
of  the  Boer  searchlight,  or  when  Col- 
onel Hamilton,  in  the  fight  of  January 
6th,  fired  his  revolver  at  the  Boer  Gen- 
eral at  fifteen  yards'  distance.  But 
to  begin  upon  these  matters  would  take 
me  too  far. 

I  slept  one  night  at  Ladysmith,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
I  rode  back  to  Oolenso.  This  time  I 
took  the  longer  and  easier  road  by  On- 
derbroek,  and  found  there  no  trace  of 
the  solitude  which  prevailed  at  Pieters. 
The  red  dust  that  lay  thick  upon  the 
road  was  seldom  at  rest  Ambulances 
and  empty  wagons  were  rumbling 
slowly  down  to  Golenso.  The  Natal 
Carbineers,  with  horses  and  men  fine- 
drawn but  bard,  were  setting  out  on 
their  way  to  Highlands  to  rest  and  re- 
cruit. I  passed  on  the  road  a  battery, 
some  detachments  of  cavalry,  and  an 
infantry  regiment  trudging  through  the 
dust  towards  Ladysmith;  another  regi- 
ment was  bivouacking  for  the  night  on 
a  bit  of  level  ground  below  the  road, 
and  the  thin,  blue  smoke  was  already 
rising  from  the  camp  fires.  The  in- 
tervals were  filled  by  endless  strings  of 
bullock  wagons.  At  the  steep  hill  that 
leads  down  to  the  level  ground  near 
Colenso  some  aoddent  had  caused  a 
block,  and  the  wagons  were  standing 
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etiU  in  continuous  line  for  half  a  mile  crags.    But  above  and   beyond   these 

or  more.  symbols  of  strife  laj  infinite  depths  of 

The  Bun  had  almost  set  as  I  drew  quiet  skj,  shaded  from  palest  azure  to 

near  the  river,  and     purple    thunder-  ethereal  green,  holding  out,  as  it  seemed 

•clouds  hung  heavy  over  the  Drakens-  to  me,  a  fair  promise  of  the  future, 

•berg.      From  beneath  their  torn  and  when  the  storm  and  suffering  of  the 

angry  masses  shafts  of  light,  blood-red  present  should  have  passed  away, 
and  lurid,  darted  over  the  embattled  ff.  Babinoton  Smith. 

The  Nati6nal  ReWew. 


THE  MOOE  LOCH. 

Among  the  lonely  hills  it  lies, 

Deep,  dark,  and  still; 
And  mirrors  back  the  changeful  skies, 
The  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  bird  that  flies. 

The  broad,  brown-shouldered  hill. 

The  world's  wide  voice  is  silent  here; 

The  cries  of  men, 
The  sob,  the  laugh,  the  hope,  the  fear, 
The  things  which  make  earth  sad  and  dear. 

Lie  all  beneath  its  ken. 

And  only  he  who  comes  from  far, 

iSeeking  the  deep 
Ck>mmunlon  sweet  with  sun  and  star, 
Knows  of  the  calm  and  Joy  that  are 

In  its  vast  stirless  sleep. 

For  here  the  eternal  soul  holds  speech. 

Yet  makes  no  sound; 
With  naught  but  clouds  which  one  might  reach. 
The  black  flood,  the  untrodden  beach, 

'And  hearkening  space,  around. 

Time  and  the  things  of  Time  are  not; 

The  path  we  trod 
Ends  with  the  world's  end  here,  and  thought 
Can  neither  see  nor  dream  of  aught 

Save  man's  own  heart  and  God. 

Chamber.-.  Joon»l.  «»»«^  ««*»- 
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The  next  morning  Konrad  awakened 
in  tbe  Castle  Haltenberg  after  a  sound 
sleep.  It  waa  already  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  August  sun  w«0  shining  in  upon  his 
pillow.  As  soon  as  ta  could  recollect 
where  he  was  and  how  lfe%  came  to  be 
there,  he  sprang  out  of  bed  in  high 
spirits.  It  was  too  comically  absurd  to 
think  how  the  Baron  had  carried  him 
off,  together  with  all  his  belongings,  in 
order  to  make  himself  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  having  his  pictures  on  the  ap- 
pointed day. 

He  began  dressing  hastily,  stopping, 
however,  between  nearly  every  article 
of  clothing  to  examine  with  curiosity 
some  part  of  the  room  or  furniture.  He 
had  taken  but  Itttle  notice  of  his  sur- 
roundings the  night  before,  and  his 
eager,  Impulsive  temperament  unfltted 
him  for  any  methodical  occupation, 
even  that  of  dressing.  He  hastened  to 
the  window  In  his  stocking  feet,  to  have 
a  look  at  the  landscape.  A  high  wall 
shamefully  near  cut  off  the  horizon.  Be- 
hind that,  however,  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  a  distant  mountain  top  cov- 
ered with  trees.  That  must  be  climbed 
in  a  day  or  two!  But,  in  the  first  place, 
he  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
Baron  and  his  family.  He  would  like 
to  be  on  an  intimate  footing  with  him, 
especially  with  the  ladies;  for,  in  all 
probability,  there  is  a  daughter,  young 
and  beautiful,  whom  the  father  keeps 
Jealously  secluded  in  this  great,  mediae- 
val castle.  If  getting  to  be  established, 
indoors  and  out,  should  take  a  couple 
-of  weeks,  he  could  well  afford  the  time. 

St.  Leonard's  Day  not  coming  until 
November,    there   would   still    be  two 

V 

'Translated  for  TIm  LItIds  Age  by  Florence 
tMe. 


good  months  left  for  the   bothersome 
painting. 

In  the  midst  of  these  rose-colored 
day-dreams  Konrad  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  toilette.  He  drew  on  his  jer- 
kin and  went  into  the  adjoining  hall, 
which  was  evidently  to  be  his  future 
studio. 

But  wh^t  a  wonderful  looking  place 
this  great  room  was!  An  enormous 
stove,  with  wide  overhanging  chimney, 
stood  against  the  wall;  near  it  a 
smaller,  peculiarly  shaped  oven, 
crowded  with  crucibles,  pots  and  pans. 
There  were  dozens  of  earthen  jars,  a 
table  piled  up  with  bottles,  and  curi- 
ously shaped  pottery  all  cracked  and 
broken,  and'  covered  with  dust  an  inch 
thick. 

His  own  artistic  belongings  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  midst  of  this  bewilder- 
ing confusion.  At  a  loss  to  understand 
this  singular  collection,  he  was  drawing 
on  his  shoes,  meaning  to  have  a  look  at 
the  room  beyond,  when  the  Baron  en- 
tered, followed  by  the  old  gate-keeper, 
carrying  a  tray  loaded  with  a  gener- 
ous breakfast 

They  wished  each  other  a  courteous 
good  morning,  and  Konrad  hastened  to 
thank  his  host  for  establishing  him  in 
such  picturesque  quarters.  This  fan- 
tastic apartment  Just  suited  the  taste 
of  an  artist!  Quentin  Matsys  himself 
could  hardly  have  desired  more  original 
decorations.  He  was  strongly  tempted 
to  make  a  picture  of  it  at  once  as  an 
ideal  workshop  of  the  olden  time.  But 
would  his  gracious  host  kindly  tell  him 
what  this  great  fireplace  and  all  its 
peculiar  utensils  really  meant? 

Grim  and  slowly  answered  the  Baron 
von  Haltenberg;  *'My  father  had  this 
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hall  built  aitd  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
an  old  alchemist,  to  whom  he  gave 
large  sums  of  money  upon  the  sol- 
emnly sworn  oath  that^  every  gulden 
of  it  should  be  returned  to  him  a  hun- 
dredfold in  solid  pieces  of  gold.  Said 
pieces  to  be  obtained  by  certain  mys- 
terious, infallible  experiments  to  be 
undertaken  Immediately,  but  in  pro- 
found secrecy.  The  sl^llful  and  erudite 
alchemist,  however,  disappeared  soon 
after  with  the  entire  sum.  leaving 
nothing  behind  him  but  this  mass  of 
rubbish  and  a  pile  of  charred  papers. 
Thereupon  my  father  had  all  the  win- 
dows strongly  barred  with  iron,  as  you 
see;  the  doors  fitted  with  heavy  loclss 
and  bolts— examine  them  yourself— and 
cross  bars  placed  in  the  chimney 
up  to  the  very  top— bend  your 
head  a  little  and  count  them; 
escape  by  the  roof  in  that  way  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  My  father 
hoped  to  get  the  lying  money-coiner 
bacls  again,  or  perhaps  a  better  man  in 
his  place,  and  then  all  chance  of  run- 
ning away  from  what  he  had  undertak- 
en would  have  been  beyond  his  power. 
As  it  happened,  the  rascally  alchemist 
never  did  return,  owing  to  his  having 
been  hanged,  meanwhile,  in  Esalingen. 
But  my  foreseeing  father  did  not  take 
all  these  precautions  in  vain.  For  now, 
you  are  here,  and  here  you  are  to  stay, 
safely  under  lock  and  key,  until  The 
Fourteen  Helpers  in  Time  of  Trouble 
are  duly  finished,  according  to  agree- 
ment Until  that  time  you  will  not  see 
me  again,  nor  any  other  person,  except- 
ing my  faithful  gate-keeper  here,  vho 
will  be  your  turnkey  and  attendant 
His  face  will  not  disturb  you.  for  you 
have  already  painted  It  Good  morning, 
young  man.  and  I  wish  you  good  ap- 
petite for  your  breakfast" 

In  vain  Konrad  shrieked  after  him, 
first  through  the  key-hole  and  then 
from  the  windows: 

"Open  the  door,  open  it  this  very  min- 
ute; I  will  not  submit  to  this  outrage. 


I  am  an  honorable  resident  of  the  Im- 
perial City;  my  townspeople  will  set  me 
free  and  avenge  this  insult  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Artists*  Guild;  my  com- 
rades will  appeal  to  the  Emperor." 

All  in  vain;  no  one  heard  him,  ex- 
cepting a  family  of  sparrows  In  the 
garden,  who  flew  hastily  away,  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits. 

IV. 

Konrad*s  first  emphatic  resolution 
was.  that  he  would  never  touch  a 
paint-brush  again,  never,  not  even 
should  he  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methu- 
selah. The  next  that  he  would  use  all 
his  strength  and  skill  in  escaping  from 
this  place,  or,  falling  that  in  devising 
means  of  letting  his  friends  know  his 
unhappy  condition,  so  that  they  might 
release  him.  BUt  every  effort  and 
every  plan  was  a  failure.  The  rooms 
were  large  and  airy,  not  at  all  prison- 
like, but  the  bolts  and  bars  were  so 
strongly  riveted  that  the  most  adroit 
alchemist  (familiar,  of  course,  with  all 
burglarious  tricks)  could  not  have 
broken  through  them— how  much  less 
likely,  then,  that  a  poor,  innocent  artist 
would  succeed. 

The  gate-keeper  brought  him  deli- 
clous  repasts  and  the  best  of  wine,  and 
waited  upon  him  in  all  things  punctili- 
ously. But  no  attempt  at  conversation 
could  get  a  word  out  of  the  surly  bull- 
dog; and  all  the  time  he  was  in  the 
room  an  unseen  hand  held  the  door 
fli^mly  closed  on  the  outside. 

The  apartments  were  in  an  out^f- 
the-way  part  of  the  house  (naturally 
enough,  considering  for  what  purpose 
they  had  been  built).  The  windows 
overlooked  a  small  neglected  garden, 
enclosed  by  the  high  stone  wall,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  living  creature 
to  be  seen. 

After  Konrad  had  done  absolutely 
nothing  for  eight  days  (excepting,  of 
course,    to   rail   at   the   Baron   at   the 
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top  of  his  voice,  and  shake  the  win- 
dow bars,  one  after  the  other,  without 
moving  them  a  hair's  breadth)  he  tired 
of  the  monotony  of  his  life,  and  longed 
for  a  little  change  and  recreation. 

Weary  even  of  his  solemn  determina- 
tion of  giving  up  painting,  he  at  last 
Jooked  over  ihis  brushes,  and,  with 
malicious  enjoyment,  selecting  the  very 
poorest  of  them,  said: 

"Well  and  good.  Since  the  Baron 
von  Haltenberg  descends  to  such  con- 
temptible means  of  forcing  me  to  work, 
he  shall  have  his  work  done  in  the  same 
contemptible  manner.  He  knows  well 
enough  how  I  paint,  as  a  free  man. 
Let  me  show  him  what  I  can  do  under 
lock  and  key." 

Notwithstanding  his  ill-humor.  Kon- 
rad  was  soon  deeply  interested  in 
painting  at  the  top  of  "hie  speed.  With- 
out resttog,  he  dashed  in  the  entire 
company  of  the  sainted  Helpers  in  a 
day  or  two. 

They  were  done  after  the  fashion 
of  gingerbread  cookies,  and  touched  up 
with  spots  of  red  and  yellow,  like  lead 
soldiers  in  a  Christmas  box.  He  was 
delighted  with  the  ludicrous  caricatures 
when  fini^ed,  and  sent  them  forth- 
with to  the  BAron,  with  the  message 
that  "If  he  wanted  his  pictures— there 
he  had  them— all  fourteen,  and  would 
lie  now,  as  in  honor  bound,  have  the 
door  unlocked  and  let  him  go  free  at 
once." 

But,  in  a  very  short  time,  tihe  gate- 
keeper brought  back  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  saints,  with  the  notlfl<iation  that 
**If  the  painter  were  In  need  of  more 
turpentine  or  pumice  stone  to  rub  out 
his  work  again,  a  man  on  horseback 
should  be  sent,  post  haste,  to  the  city 
for  a  full  supply." 

Too  angry  for  words,  Konrad  set  up 
the  pictures  in  a  row  before  him,  and 
gradually  his  Indignation  cooled  down 
by  the  hearty  laugh  he  had  over  them. 
Suddenly  they  struck  him  as  not  so 
bad,   after  all.    Had   he  not,    without 


intending  it,  made  capital  burlesques 
of  the  prosaic  handiwork  of  one  or  two 
well-known  and  well-patronized  court 
painters?  A  few  characteristic  touches 
here  and  there  were  still  wanting,  and 
he  began  putting  them  in  with  genuine 
satisfaction,  when  a  new  and  startling 
thought  occurred  to  him.  To  mock  and 
jeer  at  the  Baron  was  well  enough- 
he  deserved  it— but  to  turn  the  sacred 
Helpers  themselves  into  ridicule— was 
he  Justified  in  that?  Would  any  one  of 
the,  old  masters  have  ventured  upon 
that?  At  first  he  had  certainly  painted 
the  sainted  martyrs  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  but,  should  he  turn  them  into 
derision  now,  might  they  not  be  resent- 
ful and  have  it  in  their  power  to  punish 
him?  They  had  freed  the  Baron  von 
Haltenberg  when  he  was  captive  in 
Tunis;  what  if  now  they  should  be 
angry  with  him,  and  keep  him  locked 
up  here  till  doomsday? 

Contrite  and  apprehensive,  poor  Kon- 
rad buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  more 
miserable  than  ever.  *'But  if  he  had* 
done  amtos,  he  would  certainly  atone 
for  it,"  and,  looking  up  with  this  new 
resolve,  how  perfectly  astonished  he 
was!  On  the  other  side  of  the  window. 
Just  opposite  where  he  was  sitting  at 
his  easel,  hung  a  little  oval  mirror,  and 
in  that,  clear  and  distinct  he  saw  the 
image  of  his  vanished  St  Catharine, 
luot  the  one  he  had  painted  and  after- 
wards rubbed  out  but  the  far  more 
beautiful  face  he  had  so  vainly  tried 
to  fix  upon  canvass—  A  vision!  And 
did  the  Saint  come  to  aid,  or  to  re- 
proach him?  For  a  moment  the  won- 
dering artist  really  thought  he  beheld 
a  spiritual  apparition.  But  this  lovely 
face  was  full  of  Joj^us,  earthly  life, 
and  Konrad  was  no  master  of  the  old 
school  carried  away  by  dreams  and 
visions,  so  that  he  quickly  collected  his 
wits  and  went  on  with  his  work,  keep- 
ing, however,  a  keen  watch  upon  the 
mirror.  And  so  doing,  the  mystery  was 
readily  solved. 
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According  to  the  laws  of  perspective, 
the  original  of  the  vision  must  be 
standing  behind  him  outside  the  win- 
dow, evidently  overlooking  his  work 
at  the  easel. 

Already,  yesterday,  when  waking 
from  one  of  his  afternoon  naps,  he  had 
thought  for  a  moment  there  was  a  fig- 
ure gliding  across  the  garden.  But  as 
he  had  been  dreaming  of  the  beautiful 
unknown,  he  supposed  this  fancy  was 
but  the  continuation  of  his  dream. 
But  he  was  wide  awake  now,  and  what 
had  he  better  do?  In  case  of  imprison- 
ment, the  ordinary  rules  of  polite  inter- 
cotirse  with  ladies  must  sometimes  be 
set  aside. 

He  sprang  up  suddenly  from  his  seat, 
and  hastily  grasped  a  small  hand  which 
rested  on  the  window-sill,  and  held  its 
owner  fast.  Terribly  frightened,  she 
suppressed  the  first  impulse  to  scream, 
but  struggled  hard  to  be  free.  The 
painter,  however,  had  already  secured 
the  other  hand,  and  held  both  firmly 
•clasped  in  his.  The  young  woman 
knew  that  she  was  on  forbidden  ground, 
and  that  her  safety  depended  upon  her 
not  being  discovered,  so  she  dared  not 
call  for  help. 

Konrad,  however,  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  friendliness,  said: 

"Pardon  me.  noble  lady,  but  I  cannot 
let  you  go  until  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
talking  with  you  a  little.  For  weeks 
and  weeks  I  have  not  spoken  to  a  soul, 
nor  heard  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
And  now  that  I  have  the  chance  of  do- 
ing so  I  must  avail  myself  of  it  I 
long  to  hear  the  music  of  a  woman's 
voice,  and  especially  yours." 

But  the  maiden  could  not  cease 
lamenting  the  curiosity  which  had 
brought  her  into  this  trouble.  She  bad 
heard  a  rumor  that  there  was  another 
money-coiner  shut  up  here,  and  she 
was  dying  to  see  for  herself  how  he 
was  going  to  make  the  gold.  She  knew 
she  had  done  wrong;  her  father  J.a'l 
strictly  forbidden     any  one's    coining 


into  the  garden,  and— oh,  would  he 
not  please  let  her  go.  She  saw  well 
enough  that  he  was  no  money-coiner, 
only  the  friendly  house^  and  sign 
painter,  who  had  lately  shown  them 
the  way  to  St.  Catharine's  convent. 

At  the  word  '*house  and  sign  painter*' 
Konrad  was  so  indignantly  surprised 
that  he  let  go  one  of  her  hands,  taking 
care,  however,  to  hold  the  other  all  the 
tighter. 

*'I  am  no  common  workman."  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  his  head  up  proudly, 
*1  am  an  artist— pupil  of  the  great 
Christopher  Amberger,  who  was  him- 
self pupil  of  the  world-famous  Hans 
Holbein,  so  that  my ''art  comes  down, 
in  line  direct,  and  but  twice  removed, 
from  the  greatest  of  Dutch  masters.** 

**But  me  thinks  the  grandchildren  do 
not  always  strikingly  resemble  the 
grandparents,"  said  the  maiden,  point- 
ing with  her  disengaged  hand  to  the 
ludicrous  figures  on  the  easel.  He 
glanced  angrily  around  at  the  pictures, 
and,  pushing  his  foot  against  the  easeU 
sent  them  all  tumbling  on  the  floor, 
where  they  lay,  mostly  face  down- 
wards. 

"You  mistake  me,  mistake  me  en- 
tirely," he  cried,  indignantly,  "only  out 
of  revenge  and  anger  have  I  painted 
such  miserable  things  as  these.  Only 
because  I  have  been  shfimefully  put 
here  in  prison  and  made  to  work, 
whether  I  wish  to  or  not.  The  propri- 
etor of  this  castle  has  in  his  possession 
very  different  things  of  mine.  Go  look 
at  them,  gracious  lady;  they  will  show 
you  whether  I  be  a  mere  house  and 
sign  painter.  And  tell  me,  do  you  sup- 
pose it  would  be  worth  the  Baron's 
while  to  keep  me  in  this  imprisonment 
if  I  could  paint  only  such  worthless 
things  as  those  lying  on  the  floor 
there?" 

The  maiden  was  fully  convinced  of 
his  truthfulness,  but  he  did  not  wait 
for  her  answer.  It  wa«  so  long  since 
he  had  talked  at  all,  that  no  moment 
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must  be  loet  of  this  blessed  opportunity 
of  explainbig  his  positicm  from  the 
very  beginning.  He  generously  ftx^ave 
his  lovely  prisoner  for  having  had  so 
much  to  do  with  it.  but  she  must  allow 
him  to  explain  how  "the  sight  of  her 
beautiful  face  had  kindled  his  imagina- 
tion to  such  a  flame  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  paint  U,  and,  not  being  free 
to  do  so  for.  his  own  pleasure,  he  had 
striven  to  transfer  his  recollection  of 
it  to  the  unfinished  panel  of  the  sainted 
Catharine.  But  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do.  The  purest  form  of  beauty 
is  always  the  most  elusive,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  these  unsuccessful  efforts, 
the  Fourteen  Helpers  had,  of  course, 
been  a  little  neglected,  whereupon  the 
Baron  (who.  in  the  fulness  of  his 
years,  had  forgotten  how  young  men 
lose  their  hearts)  lost  his  temper  in- 
stead, and  locked  him  up  here  so  as  to 
ensure  the  completion  of  the  pictures 
by  St  Leonard's  Day." 

With  a  skilful  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  an  artistic  grouping  of  conse- 
quences, Konrad  ended  triumphantly 
by  making  his  admiration  of  the 
maiden's  beauty  the  sole  cause  of  all 
his  misfortunes. 

At  first  he  held  his  captive's  hand 
firmly  clasped  in  his.  but  loosened  it 
as  she  ceased  to  struggle.  When  he 
had  finished  his  explanation  and 
pressed  her  hand  tenderly,  merely  out 
of  friendship,  she  only  drew  it  back  a 
little  way,  and  then  let  it  lie  passive, 
but  within  his  reach. 

She  seemed  to  feel  such  pity  for  him 
that  his  heart  overfiowed  with  Joy. 
Suddenly  he  thought  this  beautiful 
creature  must  be  the  Baron's  noble 
daughter,  whom  the  old  tjrrant,  insen- 
sible alike  to  beauty,  whether  in  art 
or  nature,  kept  hidden  away  here  from 
all  the  world.  Why  had  he  not  recog- 
nized it  sooner?  But  he  hastened  now 
to  implore  her  to  persuade  her  father 
to  unlock  his  prison  doors  for  him 
without  delay. 


"That  I  cannot  do,"  she  answered, 
sorrowfully.  "And  my  father  would 
not  dare  do  it  He  may  seem  to  be 
treating  you  with  severity,  but,  indeed, 
indeed,  he  is  only  acting  according  to 
his  bounden  duty." 

"There  we  have  a  genuine  bit  of  the 
old  school,"  thought  Konrad!— a  poor, 
unhappy  human  being,  persecuted  be- 
yond endurance,  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  one  man's  determination  to  keep  his 
word  to  his  patron  saints,  up  to  the 
very  minute. 

The  Baron's  will  was  inflexible.  But 
a  happy  inspiration  suggested  that, 
could  he  persuade  this  lady  to  come 
back  again  into  the  neglected  garden, 
it  might  be  really  better  for  him  to  stay 
quietly  in  prison  a  little  while  longer. 
Was  she  not  already  looking  at  him 
with  kindly  sympathy?  And  should 
he  be  released  and  go  back  again  to  the 
city,  he  would  probably  never  see  her 
again,  and  she  would  quickly  lose  all 
interest  in  him.  Oh!  If  only  It  were 
possible!  if  only  she  would  really  help 
him!  And.  emboldened  by  the  happy 
thought  he  again  explained  to  her. 
with  even  more  earnestness,  that  he 
would  never  regain  his  liberty  until 
the  pictures  were  all  flnished  and  finely 
executed.  That  sad  and  lonely  as  he 
was,  he  could  do  nothing  with  so  heavy 
a  heart  and  especially  would  it  be  im- 
possible to  finish  St  Catharine  without 
a  model,  a  beautiful  model.  Would 
she  not  have  compassion  upon  him? 
Would  she  not  graciously  help  him 
by  coming  back  once  or  twice,  if  only 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so?  Tb« 
finest  portraits  had  often  been  painted 
in  this  hurried  manner.  Moreover.  St. 
Catharine  herself  might  take  note  of 
this  unselfish  sacrifice  In  her  favor— 
and,  by-the-way,  was  not  the  maiden's 
name  Catharine? 

No,   her  name  was   Susannah. 

At  first  she  refused  to  listen  to  the 
proposition,  but  yielded  to  it  later  on; 
"perhaps  a  little  too  easily."  as  the 
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painter  said  to  himself,  in  thinking  it 
over  after  she  was  gone.  But  her 
father  had  evidently  brought  her  up  in 
this  secluded  place,  a  genuine  child  of 
nature,  innocent  and  pure-minded. 

But  how  completely  the  apparition  of 
this  child  of  nature  had  changed  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  hero!  He 
now  rejoiced  In  his  imprisonment,  for 
tomorrow  he  would  see  the  beautiful 
Susannah  again!  And  he  would  paint, 
oh,  how  splendidly  he  would  paint,  the 
holy  St  Catharine!  Not  one  of  the  old 
masters  could  have  surpassed  him! 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  love  and  ad- 
miration he  was  quickly,  fully  con- 
vinced that,  now,  he  could  never  leave 


this  hitherto  hated  castle  witiioiit  & 
formal  engagement,  or,  better  still,  a 
speedy  marriage  with  the  adorable  Su- 
sannah. And  here  two  conflicting  cur- 
rents of  thought  crossed  each  other. 

He  dearly  loved  the  beautiful  maiden, 
and  so  felt  bound  to  win  her  for  her 
own  dear  sake.  But  also,  he  detested 
her  unfeeling  father,  and  what  a  glo- 
rious triumph  it  would  be,  what  a  fine 
revenge  to  play  him  this  trump  card! 
The  prisoner  would  overreach  his 
Jailor!  And,  with  this  cheering  thought 
of  love  and  vengeance,  he  prepared  a 
thhrd  panel  for  the  many  times  re- 
painted 3t  Catharine. 


{To  d0  conclude,) 


WILLIAM   COWPER. 


On  April  25th  Cowper  will  have  been 
dead  just  a  century.  The  reflection  is 
fahrly  obvious,  but  also  somewhat 
startling,  for  the  lines  of  Cowper  that 
we  all  know  by  heart  have  nothing  in 
them  that  suggests  a  bygone  age.  The 
appeal  of  "The  Castaway,*'  or  "Hark, 
my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord,"  or  "John  Gil- 
pin," to  mention  three  masterpieces  in 
different  modes,  comes  as  freshly  and 
simply  to  us  as  to  our  great-grand- 
fathers; which  is  a  way  of  saying  that 
they  are,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  classical.  It  may  be  Interesting 
to  any  readers  of  Cornhill,  who  are  a 
little  vague,  as  one  is  apt  to  be,  about 
the  history  of  a  classical  writer,  to 
rehearse  briefly  Cowper's  legend,  no- 
ticing especially  the  influences  that  de- 
termined his  devotion  to  literature. 

William  Cowper  was  bom  In  1731  at 
the  rectory  of  Great  Berkhampstead, 
In  the  county  of  Hertford.  His  family 
bad  been  ennobled  in  the  person  of 
his  great-uncle,  the  Whig  Lord  Chan- 


cellor to  Anne  and  George  I;  his  grand- 
father was  that  Spencer  Cowper,  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  for  love  of 
whom  a  pretty  Quakeress  drowned  her- 
self; and  his  father  was  chaplain  to 
George  II.  On  the  mother's  side,  who 
was  a  Donne,  the  blood  was  perhaps 
better  and  certainly  more  interesting, 
as  it  descended  by  several  lines  from 
King  Henry  III,  and  also  from  the 
great  Jacobean  poet  and  preacher.  John 
Donne,  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  His  mother 
died  when  Cowper  was  six  years  old, 
and  one  of  his  most  touching  poems, 
written  flfty  years  later  on  receiving 
from  a  cousin  a  present  of  the  only 
known  picture  of  her,  shows  that  her 
memory  remained  always  fresh  and 
vivid  in  his  mind.  The  impression  of 
his  loss  was  rendered  indelible  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  sent  off  at  once  to  a 
boarding-school,  where,  being  weak  in 
health  and  of  acute  sensibilities,  he 
was  bullied.  Afterwards  he  proceeded 
to  Westminster,  and  made  friends  of 
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a  few  boys  who  by-and-by  made  a  stir 
in  the  world.  Warren  Hastings,  Eli- 
jah Imi)ey  and  Charles  ChnrchilL  On 
leaving  school  he  was  articled  to  an 
attorney  in  Ely  Place,  in  whose  oflBce 
he  idled  away  several  years;  in  spare 
moments  **giggling  and  making  giggle*' 
with  some  consins,  the  daughters  of 
Ashley  Cowper,  who  lived  hard  by  in 
Southampton  Row.  His  fellow-clerk 
was  Thurlow,  afterwards  Lord  Ghan- 
•cellor.  CJowper,  who  foretold  Thur- 
Jow's  success,  made  his  friend  promise 
to  give  him  an  appointment  when  he 
came  to  the  woolsack;  but  when  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  Thurlow  did  not 
remember  Ck>wper,  but  forgot  him. 
When  Cowper  brought  himself  to  Thur- 
low's  notice  by  sending  him  his  first 
book  of  poems,  his  Lordship  failed  to 
acknowledge  its  receipt;  and  this  so 
hurt  the  poet's  feelings  that  he, penned 
a  certain  vigorous  passage  upon 
Friendship,  which  is  likely  to  be  re- 
membered and  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Thurlow  as  long  as  the  language 
lasts:— 

Oh  friendship,  cordial  of  the  human 

breast! 
So  little  felt,  so  fervently  professed! 
Thy  blossoms  deck  our   unsuspecting 

years; 
The  promise  of  dettlcious  fruit  appears; 
We  hug  the   hopes  of  concPtancy  and 

truth. 
Such   is  the   folly  of    our    dreaming 

youth; 
But  soon,  alas,  detect  the  rash  mistake 
That  sanguine  inexperience    lovee    to 

make; 
And  view  with  tears  th'  expected  har- 
vest lost, 
Decay'd  by  time,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost. 
Whoever  undertakes  a  friend's    great 

part 
Should  be  renew'd  in  nature,  pure  in 

heart, 
Prepar'd  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to 

prove 
A  thousand  ways  the  force  of  genuine 

love. 
He  may  be  call'd  to  give  up  health  and 

gain, 


To  exchange  content  for  trouble,  ease 

for  pain. 
To  echo  sigh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for 

groan, 
And  wet  his  cheeks  with  sorrows  not 

his  own. 
The  heart  of  man,  for  such  a  task  too 

frail, 
When  most  relied  on,  is  most  sure  to 

And  summon'd  to  partake  its  fellow's 

woe 
Starts  from  its  ofBce  like  a  broken  bow. 

Cowper  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1764 
—he  was  at  this  time  a  Templar  and 
a  wit  and  a  member  of  a  Nonsense 
Club  which  included  George  Colman. 
Two  years  later  his  father  died,  leav- 
ing but  little  fortune;  but  the  son  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  provided  for  by  a 
Commlasionership  in  Bankruptcy,  and 
it  was  understood  that  his  cousin. 
Major  Cowper,  would  be  properly 
nepotic  when  the  Clerkship  of  the 
House  of  Lords  fell  in,  to  which  the 
Major  had  the  presentation.  In  1763 
the  vacancy  occurred,  and  the  good 
kinsman  played  his  part;  nothing  was 
required  of  the  candidate  but  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  of  the  House  for  a 
formal  examination.  Unhappily,  Cow- 
per was  not  a  good  subject  for  an  ex- 
amination, however  formal;  a  nervous 
melancholy  became  accentuated  by  the 
prospect,  and  on  the  day  fixed  for  his 
appearance  he  attempted  suicide.  The 
failure  of  the  attempt  struck  him  into 
an  ever-deepening  religious  horror. 

One  morning  (he  wrote  afterwards) 
as  I  lay  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  walk- 
ing In  Westmlnirter  Abbey,  wait- 
ing till  prayws  should  begin; 
presently  I  thoughrt  I  heard  the 
minister's  voice,  and  hastened  towards 
the  cfhoir;  just  as  I  wa«  upcm  the  point 
of  entering,  the  iron  gate  under  the  or- 
gan was  flung  in  my  face  with  a  jar 
that  made  the  Abbey  ring;  the  noise 
awoke  me;  and  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication from  all  the  churches  upon 
earth  could  not  have  been  so  dreadful 
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to  me  as  the  interpretation  which  I 
could  not  ayoid  putting  upon  this 
dream. 

When  he  recovered  his  reason  his 
relations  subscribed  him  a  modest  in- 
come—for the  Commisslonership  had 
to  be  resigned— and  his  brother,  who 
was  a  Fellow  of  a  college  at  Gam- 
bridge,  settled  him  at  Huntingdon,  so 
as  to  be  within  reach.  It  was  at  Hunt- 
ingdon that  his  melancholy  figure  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mor- 
ley  Unwin,  who  invited  him  to  his 
house,  and  presently  received  him  as  a 
boarder.  It  is  interesting  to  look  back 
at  Cowper's  first  impressions  of  this 
family,  with  whom  his  future  life  and 
fortunes  were  to  be  bound  up:- 

I  have  added  another  family  to  the 
number  of  those  I  was  acquainted  with 
when  you  were  here.  Their  name  Is 
Unwin— the  most  agreeable  people 
imaginable;  quite  sociable,  and  as  free 
from  the  ceremonious  civility  of  county 
gentlefolks  as  any  1  have  ever  met 
with.  They  treat  me  more  like  a  near 
relation  than  a  stranger,  and  their 
house  is  always  open  to  me.  The  old 
gentleman  carries  me  to  Cambridge  in 
his  chaise.  He  is  a  man  of  learning 
and  good  sense,  and  as  G^mple  as  Par- 
son Adams.  His  wife  has  a  very  un- 
common understanding,  has  read 
much,  to  excellent  purpose,  and  is  more 
polite  than  a  duchess.  The  son,  who 
belongs  to  Cambridge,  is  a  most  ami- 
able young  man,  and  the  daughter 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  They  see  but  little  company, 
which  suits  me  exactly;  go  when  I  will 
I  find  a  house  full  of  peace  and  cordial- 
ity in  all  its  parts,  and  am  sure  to  near 
no  scandal,  but  such  discourse,  instead 
of  it,  a«  we  are  all  better  for.  You  re- 
member Rousseau's  description  of  an 
English  morning;  such  are  the  morn- 
ings I  spend  with  these  good  people; 
and  the  evenings  ditfer  from  tnem  In 
nothing  except  that  they  are  still  more 
snug,  and  quieter. 

For  nearly  two  years  Cowper  lived 
with  the  Unwins,  and  shared  in  their 


life  of  religious  devotion.  The  scheme 
of  the  day  is  thus  sketched  in  a  letter 
to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper:— 

We  breakfast  commonly  between 
eight  and  nine;  till  eleven  we  read 
either  the  Scripture,  or  the  sermons  of 
some  faithful  preacher;  at  eleven  we 
attend  divine  service,  and  from  twelve 
to  three  we  separate  and  amuse  our- 
selves as  we  please.  During  that  inter- 
val I  either  read  in  my  own  apartment* 
or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the  garden. 
We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but 
if  the  weather  permits  adjourn  to  the 
garden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
her  son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure 
of  religious  conversation  till  tea-time. 
After  tea  we  sally  forth  to  walk  in 
good  earnest  At  night  we  read  and 
converse  as  before  till  supper,  and 
commonly  finish  the  evening  either 
with  hymns,  or  a  sermon,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  family  are  called  to  prayers. 

It  was  the  life  of  an  evangelical  G id- 
ding  of  the  last  century;  and  the  very 
mechanicalness  of  the  routine  seems 
to  have  soothed  and  numbed  Cowper's 
too  irritable  sensibilities.  Unhappily, 
when  Mr.  Unwin  died,  the  household 
removed  to  Olney,  to  be  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  the  famous  John 
Newton.  They  took  a  house  adjoining 
the  vicarage,  opening  a  private  door 
between  the  two  gardens,  and  entered 
upon  what  Cowper  calls  "a  course  of 
decided  Christian  happiness."  But 
Newton's  methods  were  not  narcotic, 
like  good  Mr.  Unwinds,  and  he  very 
soon  had  poor  Cowper  mad  again.  For 
the  sixteen  mouths  that  the  attack 
lasted,  Cowper  refused  to  leave  New- 
ton's house,  though  his  own  was  next 
door;  and,  it  should  be  remembered, 
to  that  unwise  person's  credit  that  he 
bore  this  troublesome  visit  with  per- 
fect good  will.  In  the  end,  Cowper's 
recovery  was  promoted  by  the  interest 
he  took  in  some  tame  leverets,  whose 
exploits  are  chronicled  in  his  poems; 
and  a  relapse  was,  for  the  time,  ren- 
dered improbable  by  the  removal  of 
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Mr.  Newton  to  a  living  in  London. 
Moreover,  literature  now  came  to  his 
aid.  To  the  admirable  Mrs.  Unwin 
is  due  the  credit  of  setting  Cowi>er 
to  work  on  composition,  though  her 
choice  of  a  subject  was  more  what  we 
should  expect  than  what,  as  experts  in 
lunacy  or  as  lovers  of  poetry,  we  can 
altogether  approve.  She  suggested  the 
'^Progress  of  Error,"  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  three  other  poems  of  the 
same  kind:  "Truth,"  "Table  Talk,"  and 
"Retirement."  These,  with  some  other 
pieces  in  the  same  vein,  composed 
Cowper's  first  published  volume.  The 
book  made  no  stir;  it  was  praised  here, 
and  blamed  there,  but  did  not  sell. 
This,  of  course,  proves  not  that  it  was 
bad,  but  that  it  was  more  or  less  orig- 
inal. Still,  as  Ck)wper  considered  him- 
self a  preacher  and  moralist  rather 
than  a  poet,  and  protested  to  his 
friends  that  his  aim  in  writing  was 
to  do  good  to  his  generation  under  pre- 
tence of  entertaining  it,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Jam  failed  to  reconcile 
the  public  to  the  pill.  Ck>wper's  first 
volume  is,  in  fact,  a  literary  monu- 
ment to  the  so-called  Evangelical  move- 
ment. It  denounces  "Works"  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  It  speaks  of  a  hermit 
(not  a  particular  hermit,  but  the  her- 
mit as  such)  as  being 

Sore  tormented  long  before  Ms  time. 

It  even  censures  the  Handel  Commem- 
oration as  idolatry.  What  is  still  tol- 
erable in  these  first  essays  is  the  honey 
on  the  medicine  cup.  Cowper  had  a 
very  pretty  vein  of  satiric  humor,  and 
indulges  it  in  "Retirement"  and  "Con- 
versation" with  considerable  success: 

The  circle  formed,  we  sit  in  silent 
state. 

Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial  plate; 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  and  *1No,  ma'am,"  ut- 
tered softly,  show 

Every  five  minutes  how  the  minutes 
go; 


Each  individual,  suffering  a  constraint 
Poetry  may  but  colors  cannot  paint. 
As  if  in  close  comnxittee  on  the  sky, 
Reports  it  hot,  or  cold,  or  wet,  or  dry; 
And  finds  a  changing   cUme  a  happy 

source 
Of  wise  reflection  and  well-tim'd  dis- 
course. 
We  next  inquire,   but  softly  and   by 

stealth. 
Like  conservators  of  the  public  health. 
Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are. 
And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  phthisic, 
and  catarrh. 

That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm 

ensues. 
Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news. 
Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are 

like  to  wed, 
And    who    is    hanged,    and    who    is 

brought  to  bed; 
But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause 
As  if  ''twere  treason  against  English 

laws. 
The  visit  paid,  with  ecstasy  we  come, 
As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation, 

home. 
And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed 

brow. 
Recovering  what  we  lost,  we  know  not 

how. 
The  faculties  that  seemed  reduced  to 

nought,  , 

Expression      and      the     privilege     of 

thought. 

Having  once  tasted  the  delights  of 
authorship,  Cowper  was  not  wanting 
in  eagerness  for  a  second  essay;  and 
at  the  critical  moment  a  second  muse 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  a  more  potent 
and  less  Puritan  Inspiration  than  good 
Mrs.  Unwin.  Every  schoolboy  has 
heard  of  the  famous  rose  "that  Mary 
to  Anna  conveyed."  as  if  to  symbolize 
the  transference  of  her  authority. 
Anna  was  Lady  Austen,  a  baronet's 
widow,  and  a  woman  of  fashion  and 
sensibility,  who  had  lived  much  in 
France  and  knew  her  Rousseau.  She 
took  lodgings  in  what  had  been  New- 
ton's house,  and  the  door  between  the 
gardens  was  once  more  set  open.    To- 
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liady  Austen's  inspiration  we  owe  two 
of  tlie  most  successful  of  the  minor 
poems,  the  "Diverting  History  of  John 
Gilpin"  and  the  "Loss  of  the  Royal 
George,"    which    was    written    to    a 
French  air  for  her  harpsichord.      We 
owe  also,   what   is   perhaps   of   more 
importance,  "The  Task,"  so  called  be- 
•cnuse  Cowper  asked  for  a  subject,  and 
was  bidden  to  write  a  poem  upon  the 
■sofa  on  which  the  Muse  was  reclining. 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  idea  does 
not    tstrike  one  as    very  brilliant    or 
happy;  and  the  poet  Bpon  made  his 
escape  from  the  prescribed  topic.     It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  transition 
is  made  from  the  use  of  sofas  by  the 
j^outy  to  the  neglect  of  them  by  healthy 
people  and  so  to  country  walks.    The 
importance  of  Lady  Austen's  sugges- 
tion lay,  first,  in  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject was  non-religious,  and,  secondly, 
that    she  urged  upon    the  poet    the 
greater  freedom  of  blank  verse.     Of 
<jourse  Cowi>er  would  have  reckon^ 
it  profanity  to  write  .poetry  without 
introducing  here  and  there  his  relig- 
ious views;  and  so  we  have  in  "The 
Task"    denunciations    of    chess    and 
abuse  of  historians  and  astronomers  in 
the  manner  of  the  "Moral  Essays;"  but 
what  distinguishes  "The  Task"  from 
the  "Moral  JBssays"  is  that  we  also  get, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  literature, 
a  quite  unconventional  delight  in  coun- 
try life  for  its  own  sake,  and  an  ad- 
mirable  reproduction  of   its   familiar 
scenes.    This  ma^  the  success  of  the 
I>oem  at  the  time,  and  has  since  kept 
for  it  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of 
those  who  care  for  poetry  at  all.    One 
epithet  win  suffice  to  show  the  new 
spirit  of  close  observation  that  Cowi)er 
brought  to  his  work: 

Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving,  un- 
concerned. 

The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield^ 
the  axe 

And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest 
drear. 


tShaggy    and    lean  and  shrewd,  with 

pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lurcher  and 

half  cur. 
His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his 

heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow,  and   now   with 

many  a  frisk 
Wide-scampering    snatches     up     the 

drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  Ms 

enout; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered    coat  and 

bark9  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks  the  sturdy 

churl 
Moves  right  towards  his  mark. 

The  success  of  Cowper*s  second  vol- 
ume had  a  good  effect  upon  his  spirits; 
it  also  put  him  on  more  comfortable 
terms  with  his  friends  and  kinsmen, 
who  began  ^to  consider  it  an  honor,  in- 
stead of  a  nuisance,  to  subscribe  for 
his    maintenance.      Even    the    Lord 
Chancellor's  memory  of  him   awoke. 
The    poet  began  also  to    experience 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  great- 
ness.     Disciples  came    to  visit    him; 
poetasters  sent  him  their  manuscripts 
to  correct;  he  was  urged  to  sit  for  bis 
portrait.     The    Clerk  of    All    Saints, 
Northampton,  came  over  to  ask  him  to 
write  the  verses  annually  appended  to 
the  Bill  of  Mortality  for  that  parish; 
and,    with  remarkable    good    nature, 
Cowper  supplied  them  for  seven  years. 
The  story  of  the  interview  is  given 
with  Cowper's  inimitable  lightness  of 
touch  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin:— 

On  iMonday  morning  last,  Sam 
brought  me  word  that  there  was  a  man 
in  the  kitchen  who  desired  to  speak 
with  me.  I  ordered  him  in.  A  plain,  de- 
cent, elderly  figure  made  its  aj^pear- 
ance,  and,  being  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as 
follows:  "Sir,  I  am  the  clerk  of  the  par- 
ish of  All  Saints  in  Nortiiampton, 
brother  of  iMr.  Cox,  the  upholsterer. 
It  is  customary  for  the  person  in  my 
office  to  annex  to  a  bill  of  mortality, 
which  he  publishes  at  Christmas,  a 
copy  of  verses.    You  will  do  me  a  great 
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fayor,  sir,  if  you  will  fumiiOi  me  with 
one."  To  this  I  replSed,  "Mr.  Cox,  you 
have  several  men  of  genius  in 
your  town,  why  have  you  not  applied 
to  some  of  them?  There  Is  a  namesake 
of  yours  in  particular.  Cox,  the  statu- 
ary, who,  everybody  knows,  is  a  first- 
rate  maker  of  verses.  He,  surely,  is 
the  man  of  all  the  world  for  your  pur- 
pose." *'Alas!  sir,  I  )iave  heretofore 
hbrrowed  help  from  him,  but  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  so  much  reading  that  the 
gentlemen  of  our  town  cannot  under- 
stand him."  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear, 
I  felt  all  the  force  of  the  comphment 
ImpMed  in  this  epeech.*  The  wagon  has 
accordingly  gone  this  day  to  North- 
ampton loaded,  in  part,  with  my  eifu- 
sionB  Sn  the  mortuary  style.  A  fig  for 
poets  who  write  ^itaphs  upon  individ- 
uals! I  have  written  one  that  serves 
for  two  hundred  persons. 

**The  Task"  was  published  in  1785, 
when  Cowper  was  31,  three  years  after 
his  former  volume.  But  already  the 
second  Muse  had  flown.  It  is  idle  to 
conjecture  the  reason,  if  it  be  not  rea- 
son enough  that  this  very  intellectual 
and  sympathetic  and  volatile  lady  had 
exhausted  in  two  years  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Olney  household.  To  speak 
of  jealousy  between  the  sister  Muses 
is  unnecessary,  and  has  been  called 
vulgar.  Her  place  was  taken  by  Cow- 
per's  cousin,  iJidy  Hesketh,  who,  now 
that  Cowi>er's  proselsrtising  zeal  had 
somewhat  ;wom  off,  began  to  pay  him 
an  annual  visit.  By  her  care  the  poet 
and  his  friend  were  induced  to  remove 
from  Olney,  which  had  no  salubrity 
to  recommend  it,  to  Weston  Under- 
wood, where  the  Squire,  a  Mr.  Throck- 
morton, was  already  a  friend  of  theirs. 
At  Weston  we  have  a  curious  irruption 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton.  Lady  Hes- 
keth used  to  bring  her  carriage  with 
her  on  her  visits,  and  drove  her  cousin 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  about  the  country- 
side; whereupon  some  of  the  Saints 
informed  their  old  director  that  our 
friends  were  becoming  worldly.  New- 
ton's rebuke  has  not  been  preserved. 


but  we  have  Cowper's  reply,  a  suffi- 
ciently spirited  and  dignified  remon- 
strance. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  more 
than  inquisitorial  powers  arrogated  to 
themselves  by  the  leaders  of  this  party 
in  its  palmy  days  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Cowper  had  already  been 
called  upon  by  Mr.  Newton  to  defend 
his  removal  from  Olney.  The  various 
letters  will  be  found  in  Southey's  sec- 
ond volume.  Once,  later,  Newton  at- 
tempted interference,  when,  after  an 
attack  of  madness  in  1787,  Cowper 
took  up  his  translation  of  Homer  as 
a  mental  anodyne.  What  had  a  Chris- 
tian to  do  with  a  pagan  poet?  Cowper, 
however,  had  the  sense  and  courage 
to  follow  his  own  instinct  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  "Homer"  was  published  in 
1791;  and  in  that  year  Mrs.  Unwin  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  unhappily 
her  mind  decayed  before  her  body. 
**She  who  had  been  so  devoted  became, 
as  her  mind  failed,  more  exacting,  and, 
instead  of  suppcHling  her  partner,  drew 
him  down."  He  fell  again  into  hypo- 
chondria, sitting  for  a  whole  week  si- 
lent and  motionless.  The  story  of  his 
release  from  this  apathy  is  singularly 
touching.  The  physician  saw  that  no 
one  but  Mrs.  Unwin  could  rouse  him; 
and  the  problem  was  how  to  induce  her 
to  do  so.  At  last  they  prevailed  with 
her  to  say  it  was  a  fine  morning  and 
she  should  like  a  walk.  Cowper  at 
once  rose  and  placed  her  arm  in  his. 

It  would  be  a  sad  task  to  follow 
closely  the  details  of  these  last  years. 
Lady  Hesketh  broke  down  in  health, 
and  could  not  pay  her  accustomed 
visits;  but  Cowper  found  a  new  and 
true  friend  in  the  poet  Hayley.  Hay- 
ley  tried  all  possible  expedients  to 
rouse  Cowper,  even  to  procuring  from 
distinguished  people  in  town  a  round- 
robin  expressing  their  sense  of  his 
great  services  to  the  nation;  and  he  in- 
duced the  poor  invalids  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  Sussex,  hoping  to  benefit  them 
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by  change  of  scene.  Both,  however, 
had  sunk  too  far.  Finally  the  house- 
hold was  moved  to  Norfolk;  but  though 
the  sound  of  the  sea  was  for  a  time 
found  soothing,  the  good  effects  were 
not  maintained.  Mrs.  Unwin  died  in 
1796;  Cowper  survived  her  by  three 
years.  His  last  poem,  "The  Cast- 
away/* founded  upon  an  incident  in 
Anson*s  "Voyages,"  is,  when  its  mean- 
ing is  realized,  the  most  terrible  of 
English  lyrics: 

>»  o  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed. 

No  light  propitious  cAione, 
When,  snatch*d  from  all  effectual  aid. 

We  perish'd,  each  alone; 

Tht  GornhiU  Mmgazioe. 


But  I  beneath  a  rougtat  aea, 

And  wtielmed  in  deeper  giitt^lban  he. 

The  only  consolation  one  has  in  think- 
ing of  Cowper's  long  misery  is  that  a 
madman  cannot  feel  about  things  in 
the  same  way  as  a  man  in  his  senses. 
Words  and  ideas  must  have  a  different 
value  to  him.  It  would  be  impossible, 
for  example,  for  a  sane  man,  who  be- 
lieved himself  condemned  to  everlast- 
ing torment,  to  pass  from  that  topic, 
as  he  does  in  letters  to  Newton,  to 
quite  unimportant  trifles,  and  to  seek 
distraction  from  the  thought  in  car- 
pentering and  painting  in  water-colors. 
Vrlianm  Sylvan. 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS  IN  AMERICA. 


In  the  month  of  June  of  the  present 
summer  the  Palais  de  la  Femme  In 
Paris  win  be  alive  with  congresses  of 
women,  philanthropic,  educational,  re- 
ligious, scientific  and  commercial. 
Through  an  unfortunate  accident,  this 
Salle  des  (Conferences  is,  at  the  last 
moment,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  most  important  and  unique 
associations  of  the  present  century, 
"The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  United  States,"  with  sub- 
federations  in  thirty  States,  1,200  indi- 
vidual clubs,  a  membership  of  150,000 
and  honorary  members  from  London, 
Glasgow,  Cambridge,  Montreal,  Paris, 
Havre,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Cairo,  Mos-' 
cow,  Austria  and  Roumania.  Arrange- 
ments have  for  many  weeks  been  com- 
pleted, a  full  program  has  been  drawn 
up,  and  representative  guests  have 
been  Invited.  At  first  the  session  was 
to  take  place  in  September,  and,  later, 
to  suit  other  interests,  the  date  was 
changed  to  the  28th  and  29th  of  June, 
w^ith    a  grand  banquet  on  the    30th. 


Since  that,  however,  the  Executive  in 
Paris  has  been  obliged  to  request  a 
session  as  early  as  the  18th.  This  date 
conflicts  with  the  regular  Biennial  Con- 
ference of  the  Clubs  in  Milwaukee  on 
the  4th  to  the  9th  of  June.  As  Madame 
Pegard  in  Paris  finds  it  impossible  to 
give  an  audience  later  than  the  18th, 
and  as  the  Biennial  is  an  Immovable 
feast,  the  Federation  has  most  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  universal  regret,  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  Paris  meet- 
ing. 

This  representation  of  women  is  in 
its  origin  and  development  no  less  won- 
derful than  in  its  aims  and  achieve- 
ments. Though  not  the  first  to  initiate 
the  movement  of  women  towards  club 
life,  the  United  States  has  shot  far 
ahead  of  other  nations  in  organization 
and  work.  While  their  sisters  in  Brit- 
ain enjoy  their  club  in  their  own  way. 
as  a  restful  luncheon  or  tea-room, 
warmed  up  by  an  occasional  lecture 
or  discussion  on  a  public  question,  its 
membership,  well  fenced  by  society  bar- 
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riers,  American  women  regard  theirs 
as  beehives  of  educational,  scientific 
and  commercial  activity.  The  elements 
of  tradition  and  climate,  always  power- 
ful in  the  formation  of  citaracter,  are 
particularly  so  under  the  stimulus  of 
new  infiueuces  In  fresh  surroundings. 
The  American  woman  is  not  fettered 
by  past  centuries.  She  is  braced  by 
a  bright  and  invigorating  climate.  She 
has  long  given  up  the  theory  of  being 
a  competitor  with  her  brother.  She 
Is  his  associate,  his  compeer.  The  men, 
with  a  chivalrous,  almost  Quixotic  gal- 
lantry, have  set  her  upon  a  pedestal, 
and  maintain  the  idolatry.  Little  won- 
der if  she  thinks  a  lot  of  herself.  Her 
success  in  the  Woman's  Departm^it 
of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  was  what 
she  herself  calls  an  "eye-opener"  to 
the  universe,  and  she  forthwith  re-in- 
vested that  capital  to  enormous  ad- 
vantage. What  that  success  amounted 
to  at  the  time  the  world  hardly  real- 
ized, and  has  now  almost  forgotten. 
It  was  nothing  revolutionary,  nothing 
subversive  of  the  old  order  of  (hings. 
It  was  the  concentration  of  organiza- 
tion, administration  and  sustained 
courage.  It  was  a  revelation  of  wide 
tolerance,  broad  horizon,  and  the  un- 
exampled belief  which  women  have  in 
each  other.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the 
world,  and  all  the  more  so  that  it  was 
achieved  by  no  special  prophet  from 
the  wilderness,  by  no  peculiar  mes- 
senger from  heaven.  It  was  conceived, 
initiated,  undertaken  and  carried 
through  by  essentially  womanly 
women.  It  was  an  expression  of  very 
womanly  sentiment  The  best  workers 
in  that  wonderful  department  were  the 
best  type  of  womanhood— the  mothers, 
the  home-makers,  the  housekeepers  of 
the  country.  And  the  American  women 
are  a  nation  of  housekeepers.  To  be 
a  success,  a  cook-book,  a  new  sauce,  an 
improved  range,  a  prepared  food  or  a 
pointer  in  washing  machines  must  be 
endorsed  by  them.    The  Quaker  Oats, 


of  American  manufacture,  has  seri- 
ously poached  upon  the  preser>-es  of 
the  Land  of  Cakes  Itself.  A  New  Eng- 
land kitchen  has  become  a  proverb. 
There  are  more  magazines  published 
in  the  United  States  on  parely  domes- 
tic affairs  in  one  month  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  twelve.  They  have 
coined  a  new  term,  "Household  Bco- 
nomies,"  and  created  a  new  faculty  in 
their  colleges,  that  of  "Domestic 
Science." 

In  this  day  of  "Trusts,"  in  the  very 
home  of  the  "Combine,^'  the  American 
woman  does  not  shrink  from  running 
her  own  little  show  single-handed.  In 
her  husband's  office  an  invoice  is  an 
invoice,  a  spade  is  a  spade.  The 
"hands"  work  because  their  work  tells. 
It  leads  to  promotion.  From  Log  Cabin  < 
to  White  House  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  business  life.  The  busi- 
ness is  divided  into  departments.  Bach 
department  has  its  responsible  head. 
The  American  woman  comes  down  to 
breakfast  to  cope  with  a  score  of  dis- 
tinct departments,  with  no  head  but 
her  own.  Purchasing,  cooking,  clean- 
ing, handling  of  servants,  societ>-  mat- 
ters, the  health  and  education  of  her 
household  all  await  her  sole  and  re- 
sponsible attention.  For  her  there  is 
no  "«ti&."  Her  business  has  no  part- 
ner. In  her  husband's  office  the  mes- 
sage boy  becomes  the  clerk,  the  clerk 
the  manager,  the  manager  the  partner. 
In  her  household  from  January  td  De- 
cember, from  start  to  finish,  she  lives 
under  the  nineteenth-century  dictator- 
ship of  homesick  young  women  from 
foreign  countries,  spinsters  and  widows 
who  must  "support"  themselves,  and 
(worse  than  widows)  wives  who  have 
to  turn  out  to  support  invalid,  unem- 
ployed, or  improvident  htisbands.  A 
little  ready  cash,  a  stock  of  gloves  and 
ribbons,  is  what  they  want  to  tide  over 
the  sandbanks  until  matrimony  is 
reached.  To  commence,  this  appren- 
tice  to   housekeeping  rules  over  the 
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household  as  first-class  cook.  For  a 
change  she  *'sews  out."  Theu  the 
housemaid  is  her  envy,  until  she  fan- 
cies the  small  retail  shop  or  the  de- 
partmental store,  and  finally  finishes 
up  a  full-fledged  stenographer. 

There  is  plenty  of  the  Log  Hut  about 
it.  but  little  of  the  White  House.  The 
American  woman  with  a  courageous 
smile  lives  through  it  all.  The  cook's 
fire  may  not  take.  The  snow  may 
block  up  the  milkman.  The  breakfast 
rolls  m»y  not  "rtse."  "Please,  ma'am, 
the  ashman  has  made  oft  with  the  ash- 
barrel,  and  the  clothes  line  Is  twisted 
in  the  wind."  Johnnie  has  a  toothache. 
Gertie's  rubbers  leak.  Father's  gloves 
are  mislaid.  The  housemaid  with  a 
bilious  headache  lies  down.  Her  chil- 
dren's dinner  is  late.  The  haJl-door 
bell  rings  while  the  housemaid  is  but 
dressing.  Callers  begin  at  three  and 
keep  it  up  briskly  till  six.  The  pantry 
pipes  are  choked.  The  gas  escapes, 
and  the  electric  switch  is  broken. 
Freddie  must  be  s^it  to  his  dance 
class.  The  bedroom  windows  are  left 
open  too  late.  Lessons  for  next  day 
come  on  the  tapis,  and  one  patient  little 
head  is  responsible  for  all.  Never 
mind,  she  will  drag  the  whole  affair 
to  the  seaside  in  June  and  call  it  her 
holiday. 

Nevertheless  those  are  the  women, 
with  a  life  absorbing,  complicated  and 
pressing,  day  in  and  day  out,  who  did 
what  was  achieved  at  Chicago,  and 
who  composed  the  150,000  who  ar- 
ranged for  their  representation  in 
Paris.  Little  wonder  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned Dorcas  or  an  annual  subscription 
for  the  distant  heathen  has  had  its 
day  and  ceased  to  be,  and  that  there 
is  a  universal  movement  towards  some- 
thing which  may  relieve  the  monotony, 
refresh  and  stimulate,  give  rest  not 
from  idleness  but  from  change.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  Am^ican  woman 
knows  little  rest,  it  is  also  true  that 
she  has  been  the  first  to  make  a  sci- 


ence of  her  recreation,  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  Delsartean  Philosophy  of 
Repose,  to  establish  ^itire  colleges  de- 
voted to  its  culture,  to  seek  In  her 
clubs  the  change  which  should  bring 
her  recreation  from  this  households 
thraldom. 

The  movement  Is  peculiar  to  her  con- 
tinent, and,  as  has  been  said,  is  stim- 
ulated by  the  climate  in  which  she- 
lives,  and  by  her  traditions,  or  rather 
by  her  want  of  them.  To  her  her 
club  is  just  her  club.  She  enjoys  its 
privileges,  its  stimulus  in  town  and* 
country.  Wishing  others  to  share  the 
pleasure,  her  next  endeavor  is  towards, 
club  extension,  the  spread  of  the  move- 
ment Recognizing  the  benefit  of  club< 
methods  and  co-operation,  her  clubs 
"federate,"  State  by  State,  and  event- 
ually the  whole  resolves  itself  into  a 
General  Federation  with  a  represen- 
tative meeting  once  in  two  years.  So- 
cial enjoyment,  philanthropy,  self-im- 
provement, a  love  of  study,  a  spirit  of 
usefulness  a  broader  horizon,  intel- 
lectual activity  are  very  dear  to  her. 
She  is  not  afraid  to  measure  herself 
with  her  neighbor— to  admit  that  the 
self-restraint  and  forbearance  of  dub- 
contact  is  necessary  to  equip  her  fully 
for  the  good  comradeship  of  life.  At 
first  small,  simple,  timid  and  local, 
these  clubs  have  Inherent  original 
strength.  Their  growth  is  rapid,  and 
their  influence  increases  with  their  im- 
portance. Individual  ciiaracter  in 
members  and  in  clubs  is  fostered.  An 
endless  vista  of  enjoyment  from  study, 
usefulness  and  activity  is  opened  up. 
The  desire  for  fuller  life  is  stirred  and 
gratifled,  and  this  fuller  life,  having 
its  origin  in  deeply-seated  womanli- 
ness, is  applied  to  the  sphere  of 
woman.  So  great  has  been  the  cumu- 
lative stimulus  of  this  club  movement 
that  two  pronounced  tendencies  have 
already  shown  themselves:  towards 
working  from  the  theoretical  into  the- 
conspicuously  practical  affairs  of  life. 
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and  towards  subdlvisioii  (the  Depart- 
moit  Club)  and  re-concentratlon  (States 
Federation). 

In  philanthropy  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  their  fellow- 
women  was  directed  to  the  best 
methods  of  achieving  that  end.  A  mu- 
tual bond  was  created  between  women 
of  leisure  and  women  of  labor,  the 
former  finding  their  pleasure  in  secur- 
ing for  the  latter  lunch,  reading  and 
rest  rooms,  with  social  opportunities, 
hitherto  undreamt  of.  In  education» 
the  pure  enjoyment  of  intelleotual  con- 
tact of  systematic  reading  and  study, 
of  an  interest  in  current  events,  of  the 
discussion  of  special  authors  and  spe* 
cial  writings,  of  a  specific  preparation 
for  intelligent  travel,  of  an  autistic  and 
social  atmosphere,  quickly  assumed  a 
bent  towards  individual  research,  the 
principles  of  education,  the  extension 
of  University  privileges,  the  establish- 
ment of  fellowships  in  colleges,  and  of 
public  and  private  libraries.  In  domes- 
tic science,  mothers'  <dubs  could  not 
long  content  themselves  with  scientific 
food  and  cookery,  dress,  home  hygiene, 
nursing,  sewing,  laundry-work  and  the 
economies  of  general  household  arts. 
Home-making  is  raised  to  a  science. 
The  professions  and  trades  which  ef- 
fect the  home  and  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life  were  examined.  Child 
study  was  introduced,  followed  by  all 
its  problems  of  school  laws,  architec- 
ture, plans,  lighting,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, hours,  studies,  recess,  play,  play- 
grounds and  vacations.  Go-operation 
with  teachers'  associations  is  devoted 
to  secure  industrial  manual  training 
for  children,  and  art  in  schoolhouses— 
in  short,  the  application  of  philo8<^hy, 
art  and  science  to  the  home. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  clubs 
of  Am^ican  women  have  developed  a 
special  interest  in  municipal  matters, 
and  in  the  reform  of  municipal  legisla- 
tion bearing  upon  women  and  chlldr^i. 
Their  platform  is  good  citiienshlp,  edu- 
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cation  on  municipal  questions,  the  duty 
of  promoting  civic  interests,  and  tlM 
adoption  of  more  uniform  and  eftee- 
tive  methods  to  influence  legislation. 
These  women  acquaint  themselves 
with  existing  economic  condition^ 
They  invite  expert  and  practical 
wcMTkers  to  lecture  to  them.  Already 
they  have  secured  bett^  factory  laws* 
female  Inspectors  in  factories  that  em- 
ploy womm  and  children,  police  ma« 
trons  in  women's  Jails,  a  large  meaa» 
ure  of  tenement-house  reform,  and  im- 
provement  of  public  parks  and  play-^ 
grounds;  in  addition  much  has  beab 
done  to  raise  the  general  standard,  to* 
remedy  abuses  and  to  relieve  the  hardr 
sUps  of  industrial  life  '': 

The  industrial  enthusiasm,  almost 
amounting  to  a  mania,  in  the  United 
States  has  created  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  clubs  with  platforms  adapted 
to  their  specific  clients.  This  activity^ 
especially  among  women  and  children, 
is  a  surprise  to  those  who  first  meet 
It  It  is  breathed  with  the  air.  Self- 
reliance  is  packed  into  every  houses 
hold  pie.  Independence  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  Constitution.  The  %fM* 
made  man  Is  the  hero  of  the  day.  He 
is  more  spoken  of,  written  about  lee* 
tured  upon  than  any  other  commercial 
commodity  in  a  very  commercial  coun* 
try.  1^  peculiar  success  of  the  mil- 
lionaire supplies  the  best  spice  to  a 
press  which  prides  itself  on  its  spici* 
ness.  From  Log  Cabin  to  White 
House  Is  the  only  Journey  in  the 
United  States  for  which  there  is  no  re- 
turn ticket  Bvery  Yankee  boy  sets 
out  deliberately  with  the  determination 
of  buying  the  ticket  It  is  an  infec- 
tious thing.  His  sisters  won't  be  left 
at  home.  Free  from  old-world  tradi- 
tions, they  reverse  the  old  order.  It 
Is  no  shame  to  wortc.  It  is  a  shame  to 
be  idle.  l?he  United  States  is  the  work- 
ing woman's  country.  The  Americas 
woman  has  made  this  the  Woman's 
Day  and  Woman's  Century.    Svon  aa 
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occasional  bothoase  groipvith  in  the 
ifthape  of  a  publisher,  an  estate  agent, 
a  stockbroker,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a 
preacher,  and  a  mayor  crops  up.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  believed  that  the 
high-water  mark  has  been  reached, 
4nd  that  the  tide  shows  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  turn.  In  railways,  banks. 
Post  Office  and  Government  depart- 
ments, and  in  many  commercial  houses, 
8,000  women  have  been  written  off 
within  the  last  three  months,  and  men 
put  in  their  places.  Still  the  numbers 
of  nicely-dressed,  prettily-mannefed 
women  who,  in  cities  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St 
Louis  and  Minneapolis,  stream  over 
the  bridges,  along  the  streets,  in  and 
out  of  ferries,  up  and  down  the  ele- 
vated railway  <the  L.  Roads),  day  in 
and  day  out,  at  7  A.  M.  and  back  at  6, 
tun  away  up  among  the  millions;  an 
Industrial  activity  not  confined  to 
young  women,  nor  even  to  widows,  but 
which  is  largely  participated  in  by 
women  who  have  husbands  to  support 
them. 

The  average  American  woman  im- 
presses you  with  her  distinct  individu- 
ality, her  complete  self-satisfied  and 
self-contained  capacity.  As  you  *'size 
her  up"  she  is  returning  the  compli- 
ment, but  in  a  kindly  patronizing 
fashion.  If  you  do  not  worship  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  she  will  grant  you 
absolution  by  performing  your  share 
as  well  as  hers.  Her  clubs  are  an  ex- 
pression of  herself.  She  measures 
them  by  no  one  else.  She  sets  out 
with  an  aim,  and  makes  straight  for  it 
She  has  her  Emerson,  her  Hawthorne, 
her  Holmes  and  her  Lowell  Club;  her 
Shakespeare  and  Beethoven  Circle;  her 
Conversational  Literary  Round  Table, 
Literary  Explorers,  Woman's  Book  Re- 
view, Fin  de  Sl^le,  Interrogation,  Dilet- 
tante, NovelisiB,  Authors,  Daughters  of 
Twentieth  Century,  Parlor  Leeture, 
Friends  in  Council,  Current  Events, 
Engh   School   and   College    Almanack 


Clubs;  her  Old  Maid's  Social  and  her 
Married  Woman's  Reading  Club.  All 
that  is  easy.  It  may  be  accomplished 
anywhere,  even  without  her  breezy 
Prairies  and  inspiring  Rockies.  But 
you  must  I  believe,  renounce  some- 
thing of  inherited  prejudice  before  you 
enroll  as  member  of  the  What-to-Know 
Club,  the  Looking  Forward,  the  Far 
and  Near,  the  Tourists  and  Travellers, 
the  Fortnightly  Jaunts,  the  Domestic 
Science  and  Afternoon  Cooking  Clubs, 
or  the  Over  the  Tea-Cup,  Bntre-nous, 
No  Name,  What's  in  a  Name,  Parch- 
ment Thimble^  Pow-wow,  Mustard 
Seed,  Acorn,  October,  Sunshine,  Child 
Culture,  Great  Expectations,  Len^-a- 
Hand,  Rocking  Chair,  Peregrinators,  or 
the  Bachelor  Maid's  Club;  while  you 
must  go  further  and  become  acclima- 
tized, almost  naturalized,  before  you 
will  understand  special  women's  clubs, 
for  Physicians,  Nurses,  Artists  and 
Tradespeople;  the  Park  Memorial  Free 
Association,  the  District  Colored 
Women's  League,  the  Women's  Board 
of  Trade  Association,  Daughters  of 
Ceres  (for  mothers,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  farmers),  the  Business  Woman's 
Club,  Professional  Woman's  League, 
National  Association  of  Woman  Sten- 
ographers, Noon-Day  Rest  Club,  Wage- 
earner's  Self -Culture  Club  (membership 
5,000),  Woman's  Parliament  of  South- 
em  California,  Women's  Aid  Loan  As- 
sociation, Free-Bath  and  Sanitary 
League,  Laundry  Workers  and  Im- 
provement Club,  Woman's  Municipal 
League,  Masters'  Assistants  Club,  and 
an  out-and-out  Woman's  Board  of 
Trade. 

These  organizations  are  the  out- 
growth of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  continent  Large  numbers  of  them 
have  working-women  members,  many 
of  them  exclusively  so;  while  some 
have  club  auxiliaries  of  working- 
women  with  two  oooslops,  one  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  other  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  identical  program  is  re- 
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peated,  both  main  and  auxiliary  work- 
iac  in  perfect  harmony.    Most  of  them 
posMSft  tbair  own  buildings.    All  are 
self-snpporti&s;  aa&f-goveming,   co-op- 
erative and  voluntttqr.     Large  manu- 
facturing and  departmenlil  corpora- 
tions, employing  many  woman*  have 
their  own  club  machinery,  now  a  roc* 
ognized  factor  in  their  industrial  life. 
Most  of  them  have  set  out  with  a  spe- 
cific sphere,  which,  however,  they  have 
quiclsly    outgrown.     As.  the    horizon 
broadens  our  American  sisters  take  up 
measure  after  measure,  and,  by  a  saga- 
cious  utilization   of   existing   means, 
achieve  pretty  much  what  they  un- 
dertake.   In  Cook  County  a  group  of 
clubs,  with  aims  and  platforms  almost 
at  variance  with  each  other,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Catholic    Women's  National    League, 
the  Union  of  Liberal  Religions,  and  the 
Clubs  of  Chicago  and  its  Suburbs,  have 
united,  or  federa<ted,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  ''furthering  the  interests  of 
Cook  County,  public  schools  and  county 
institutions,   watching  legislation   for 
women  and  children,  and  caring  for 
delinquent,  dependent,  and  neglected 
children.^*    All  along  the  line  we  meet 
with    the  same  broad  tolerance    and 
concentrated  effort    Existing  societies 
are    stimulated.     The  duplication    of 
measures  and  means  is  avoided.    Sen- 
timent is  aroused.     Public  opinion  is 
moulded.    Be  it  a  problem  of  crowded 
city,  of  isolated  farm,  or  of  distant 
mines,    of   flowen  from  the    Sunny 
South,  or  of  fruits  from  the  Golden 
West  it  is  individually  diagnosed,  at- 
tacked with  skill  and  solved. 

It  is  claimed  by  this  organization 
of  150,000  American  women  that  they 
have  systematized  existing  charities, 
taught  school  children  civic  duties,  im- 
proved city  streets  and  country  roads, 
renovated  town  and  village  market- 
places, and  promoted  better  tram  fa- 
cilities; that  they  have  founded  chil- 
dren's penny  fsavings  banks,  training 


schools.  Jubilee  halls,  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  art  galleries,  Sun* 
day  afternoon  concerts,  and  scholar- 
ships in  American  colleges  and  in  Eu- 
ropean colleges,  for  American  women; 
that  they  have  erected  historical  monu- 
ments and  public  drinking  fountains, 
planted  trees  in  streets,  and  built  mu- 
sic stands  in  public  squares,  and  that 
they  have  secured  for  working  girls 
tenement-house  inspection,  model  lodg- 
ing houses,  holiday  and  convalescent 
homes,    inexpensive   lunch   and    rest 
rooms,  club  rooms,  funds  for  aid  in 
sickness,  and  legal  counsel  which,  in 
1896,  was  able  to  settle  out  of  court 
83  per  cent  of  cases. 
•  As  a  sample  of  a  club  whose  mem- 
bership is  open  to  all,  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston  may  be  quoted.     It  combines 
practical  and  educational  work,  both 
bearing  directly  on  social  economics, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  native  so' 
cial  life.     Started  in  1877,  and  incor- 
porated in  1880,  it  now  owns  a  very 
handsome   building   in   an   expensive 
street.    Its  ground  fioor  is  used  as  a 
woman's   exchange   and    lunch-room, 
the  lunch  being  prepared  by  classes 
in  housekeeping.     On  the  next  fioor 
are  the  offices  of  the  Union,  parlors, 
reception  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and 
library.    Class  rooms  and  gymnasium, 
with  lodgings  for  women,  wiiich  bring 
high  prices,  occupy  the  floor  above. 
An  extensive  educational  work  in  all 
womanly  arts  is  carried  on.    The  cook- 
ing department  does  an  outside  trade 
to    the  extent  of  11,000  doUars.      In 
their  housekeeping   department,   em- 
ployers and  employees  study  togeth^ 
the  science  of  home-making,  the  course 
of  which  consists  of  four  months,  and 
entitles  the  pupil  to  a  diploma. 

The  Woman's  Century  Club,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  is  an  illustration  of  another  . 
class,  namely  a  club  whose  member- 
ship is  limited  to  the  employees  of  a 
large  industrial  corporation.    It  set  out 
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with  200  members,  and  meets  twice  a 
month  in  a  beautiful  hall  furnished 
by  th^  employers.  The  meeting  lasts 
an  hour,  thirty  minutes  of  which  are 
given  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
Once  a  month  the  membeis  entertain 
their  outside  friends,  when  officers  of 
the  company  and  their  wives  grace  the 

^e  NlDeteenth  Oentiuy. 


evenings.  A  musical  and  literary  pro- 
gram is  enjoyed,  which  is  followed  by 
dancing  and  refreshments.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  in  this,  and  in  all 
other  similar  dubs,  that  the  mental 
and  social  i^elaxation  is  a  distinct  eco- 
nomic gain. 

Margaret  Pohon  Murray  (Montreal), 
Hon.  Mem.  Q«n.  Fedemtlon  of  Women't  Clob*.. 


A  DEMOCRATIC  DECREE. 


I. 


Bxactly  at  noon  on  the  day  before 
that  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Theresa  of  Nerumbia  to  her  second 
cousin,  Bmest,  Hereditary  Prince  of 
I/andberg,  Captain  Klunst,  the  chief  of 
police  of  the  capital  city  of  Bosenstadt, 
was  ushered  into  the  private  apartment 
of  Count  von  SchOnstein,  the  Queen's 
Principal  Minister  of  State.  He  had 
come  to  SchOnstein's  residence  in  the 
Bimenstrasse  by  appointment;  and  the 
Count,  though  his  furrorwed  counte- 
nance wore  a  look  of  deep  gloom,  re- 
ceived him  graciously,  and  motioned 
him  to  a  chair.  Klunst  sat  down  in 
silence,  and  waited  with  some  impa- 
tience till  the  Minister,  having  carefully 
tied  the  papers  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him  into  a  neat  bundle,  at  length  com- 
menced the  conversation. 

"Well,  I  have  seen  the  Queen."  he 
began,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Yes,  your  Lordship?" 

"And  it  is  useless  trying  to  move  her, 
worse  than  useless.  She  has  thoroughly 
made  up  her  mind,  and  is  even  pre- 
pared to  accept  my  resignation  if  I 
persist  in  my  refusal  to  have  the  mon- 
strous decree  I  spoke  to  you  about  yes- 
terday in  readiness  for  her  signature 
immediately  after  tomorrow's  cere- 
mcmy." 


"But,"  said  the  other,  "it  is  madness 
— she^  madness." 

"So  I  represented  to  Her  Majesty, 
BZlunst,  though  not,  of  course,  in  those- 
words.  I  pointed  out  that  many  of  the- 
prisoners  she  is  so  anxious  to  release 
are  members  of  secret  revolutionary 
societies— men  and  women  who  aim  at 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  whose- 
freedom  would  even  place  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  personal  danger." 

"It  is  true,  my  Lord." 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"The  Queen  thinlu  not,"  he  said,, 
grimly. 

"But  what  arguments  did  Her  Ma- 
jesty put  forward?" 

"None.  She  Is  a  woman,  and  she 
does  not  argue.  It  almost  makes  one 
wish  Nerumbia  had  adopted  the  Salle 
Law.  I'll  tell  you  what  she  did  say, 
though.  She  hinted  that  my  Ideas  are 
old-fashioned,  and  stated  pretty  plainly 
that.  In  her  opinion,  most  of  our  politi- 
cal prisoners,  as  she  pleases  to  caU 
them,  are  the  victims  of  police  plots."^ 

"Monstrous!" 

"Just  so." 

"How  can  Her  Majesty  entertain^ 
such  a  notion?" 

"I  don't  know,  unless  It  Is  that  she 
has  been  reading  aome  of  the  French 
newspapers.    But  Hie  origin  of  the  evil 
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ts  of  no  consequence.  She  dismissed 
me  with  an  instniction  to  draft  the 
decree,  and  to  commence  it  with  a  pre- 
amble to  the  effect  that  Qoeen  Theresa 
ift-is— really,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself 
to  speak  the  terrible  words— is  deter- 
mined that  her  marriage  shall  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era." 

"A  new  era?" 

**Yes,  an  era  of— mark  this,  Klnnst- 
absolnte  liberty  to  every  one  of  her 
anbjects." 

"Absolute  liberty— in  Nerumbia!"  The 
captain  laughed  ironically. 

Schdnstein  leaned  bajck  in  his  chair. 

"I  have  explained  the  situation,"  he 
said,  "and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  <Kily  a 
miracle  can  avert  us  from  disaster." 

"Ah!"  Klunst  drew  a  long  breath, 
then  he  remarked,  slowly:  "I  have 
something  startling  to  reveal  to  you, 
my  Lord  Count— something  that  per- 
haps—though not  a  miracle— may, 
after  all,  lead  Her  Majesty  to  recon- 
sider the  position." 

"What  do  you  meauT'  asked  the  Min- 
ister, eagerly. 

"I  mean,  your  Lordship,  that  we  have 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  most 
diabolical  plot  ever  conceived." 

"Yes.  yes.  What  is  it?  Speak  man- 
speak."  Schdnstein  half  rose  in  his 
excitement 

"It  is  a  plot  to  murder—" 

"Not  the  Queen?" 

"No;  but  the  Prince,  the  bridegroom, 
tomorrow." 

"The*  Prince.  Good  Heavens!  Where? 
How?" 

"In  the  Cathedral,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  marriage  service." 

IL 

"Details,"  said  ^chlUistein,   after   a 
brief,  intense  pause;  "details." 
'  Klunst.  bowed. 

"They  are  precise,  my  Lord.  Among 
those  who  have  been  given  passes  into 
the  Cathedral  is  a  certain  Duehesse  de 


Malville,  who  is  supposed   to   be   a 
member  of  the  French  nobility."  . 

"Yes;  I  recollect  the  name.  She  ob- 
tained her  ticket  through  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ladies-in-waiting." 

"Whom  we  need  not  speak  of,  your 
Lordship,  for  she  is  merely  an  innocent 
dupe.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  sup- 
posed Duchesse's  true  character  and 
antecedents." 

"You,  Klunst,  are  better  informed?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  simply.  "This 
woman,  whose  real  name  is  Addle 
Ldront,  is  an  anarchist  of  the  most 
dangerous  type,  young,  fascinating/ 
and— worst  of  all— sincere.  She  is  ut- 
terly careless  of  her  life,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  gratified  at  having  been  chosen 
by  her  fellows  for  the  deadly  work 
projected  for  tomorrow." 

"When  was  she  so  chosen,  Klunst?** 

"At  a  meeting  held  last  night,  a 
meeting  at  which  the  police  were  repre- 
sented. The  scheme  of  tiiie  crime  was 
then  discussed;  and,  to  put  the  matter 
ehortly,  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  wed- 
ding party  walked  up  the  central  aisle, 
the  woman  should  spring  forward  and 
stab  Prince  Bmest  to  the  heart" 

The  Count  received  all  these  particu- 
lars with  the  utmost  calmness,  giving 
no  further  sign  of  emotion  than  an 
occasional  bite  of  his  iron-gray  mous- 
tache. Now  he  merely  asked  medita- 
tively: 

"Why  should  they  wish  to  assassinate 
the  Prince  rather  than  the  Queen?" 

"I  cannot  say,  your  Lordship,  unless 
it  is  that  the  clothes  worn  by  a  man 
afford  less  protection  to  the  heart  than 
those  of  a  woman.  Or  it  may  be  that 
they  think  an  attadc  on  the  Prince 
is  less  likely  to  be  anticipated  than  one 
on  the  Queen." 

"Ah!  well;  in  any  case  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.  Theirs  is,  of 
course,  an  international  organization, 
and  it  is  only  the  rank  of  the  victim 
they  care  about  The  Prince  is  a  ruler 
of  a  larg^  country  than  ours,  and  his 
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murder  could  not  fail  to  terrorise  Bu- 
rope.   But,  no^,  what  do  you  propose 
to  dor 
"To  arrest  this  woman,  my  Lord." 
"And  on  what  evidence?" 
"The  evidence  of  my  officer;  Sauher 
.  his  name  is.    He  obtained  admission  to 
the  meeting  disguised  as  a—" 

"Never  mind  that,  Klunst;  I  am  quite 
aware  of  your  methods.  But  have  you 
no  other  witnesses?' 

"No;  though  we  can  trace  this  wom- 
an's history  for  some  years  past,  and 
prove  that  she  has  been  In  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  most  revolutionary 
opinions." 

fichOnsteln  was  ^silent  for  a  moment 
Then  he  said,  decisively: 
"The  case  Is  not  strong  enough." 
"Not  strong  enough,  your  Lordship?" 
The  captain  looked  surprised.     "Why, 
any  court—" 

"Not  strong  enough  for  the  Queen,  I 
mean!  She  wlU  simply  believe  the  whole 
affair  to  be  an  Invention  of  the  police; 
and,  so  far  from  abandoning  her  pro- 
jected folly,  will     actually    glory  the 
more  in  its  accomplishment   I  know 
Her  Majesty's  disposition,   Klunst" 
"What  Is  to  be  done,  then?' 
"At  present,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, nothing— absolutely  nothing." 
"I  must  not  proceed  with  the  arrest?" 
"Certainly  not" 
"But  my  Lord—" 

"I  have  no  time  for  further  discus- 
sion," Interrupted  the  Count  "I  wish 
to  be  alone  now.  I  have  much  to 
occupy  me.  You  have  my  Instructions; 
If  I  find  it  necessary  to  vary  them  you 
shall  be  duly  notified." 

With  which  he  rose,  and  Captain 
Klunst  mystified,  and  not  a  little  an- 
noyed, had  no  course  but  to  take  his 
departure. 

III. 

Left  to  himself  Count  von  SchOn- 
steln  sat  for  several  minutes  trying  to 


arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
problem  with  which  he  had  ever  been 
confronted.   This  was  briefly  how  to 
utilize  the  plot  revealed  by  the  chief  of 
police  in  such  a  way  as  to  overrule  the 
headstrong  will  of  the  young  Queen. 
To  arrest  the  would-be  assassin,  and 
endeavor  to  convict  her  on  police  evi- 
dence would,  as  he  had  at  once  seen 
and  explained  to  Klunst  in  all  proba- 
bility   produce    an    exactly    contrary 
effect  on  Her  Majesty's  mind  to  that 
he  desired.    What  other  action,  then» 
could  he  take?   For  once  the  Minister 
felt  non-plussed;  he  could  not  find  an 
answer  to  the  question.    And  yet  on 
his   finding  an   answer   depended   his 
future  career,  for  he  had  taken  up  such 
a  definite  position  in  the  matter  of  the 
suggested  anmesty  that  he  would  be 
bound,  should  this  be  carried  out  to 
resign  his  office.    He  was  a  patriot  ac- 
cording to  his  lights,  and  he  honestly 
believed  the  Queen's  design  both  foolish 
and  dangerous.      But  he  was  also  a 
strong  and  ambitious  man,  who  hated 
to  be  thwarted,  even  by  his  royal  mis^ 
tress,  and  who  could  not  contemplate 
with  equanimity  relinquishing  the  po- 
litical power  which  was  so  dear  to  his 
souL 

What  if  he  were  to  do  nothing,  be- 
yond, perhaps,  warning  Prince  Ernest 
at  the  last  moment  of  his  danger,  and 
affording  him  police  protection?  If  the 
Queen  saw  the  man  she  loved  actually 
attacked,  and  at  such  a  time,  she  could 
'hardly  fall  to  experience  an*  over- 
whelming revulsion  of  feeling.  But  the 
Count,  daring  as  he  was,  hesitated  to 
take  a  course  fraught  with  so  much 
risk,  more  especially  as  he  liked  Prince 
Ernest  and  believed  that  later  on, 
when  love's  first  frenzy  had  somewliat 
abated,  he  would  find  in  the  Prince  a 
powerful  ally  in  opposing  the  demOf 
cratlc  tendencies  of  Queen  Theresa,  No, 
no,  the  Prince's  life  must  not  be  en- 
dangered. 
He  had  come  to  this  inevitable  con? 
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chislon  wfaett  his  private  secretary  en- 
ttfed  from  an  adJc^Bing^  room,  placed 
a  budget  of  letters  on  the  table*  and 
retired.  Scfattnsteln  opened  one»  two, 
three  of  these  communications,  and 
glanced  at  their  contents  without  inter- 
est. Otkt  of  the  fourth,  however,  fell  a 
photograph,  and  he  took  it  up  with  a 
half-start  It  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  note,  but  was  signed,  ''Very  truly 
yours,  Arnold  Farrington."  "A  re- 
markable resemblance,"  murmured  the 
Count,  ^really  remarkable."  He  strudc 
a  small  bell  which  stood  on  the  table, 
and  his  secretary  re-entered  the  room. 
The  Count  handed  him  the  photograph, 
and  began  abruptly: 

''Farrington,  the  leading  actor  in  that 
English  theatrical  company,  which  has 
been  in  Rosenstadt  for  the  last  fortr 
night,  has  sent  me  his  photograph, 
Mmier.   You've  eeen  'him,  of  course?" 

"I  have,  my  Lord." 

"Good— isn't  itr* 

-Exceedingly." 

"Did  it  ever  strike  you,  Mtiller"— 
there  was  a  hardly  perceptible  tremor 
In  SchOnstein's  voice— "that  Farrlng- 
ton  is  extremely  like  some  one  we  both 
know  very  well?" 

The  secretary  looked  at  the  photo- 
graph carefully  for  a  few  moments, 
saying,  at  last: 

"Well,  my  Lord,  I  never  noticed  it 
before,  but  I  think  you  must  refer  to 
Prince  Ernest" 

"Yes,  yes;  not  only  are  the  two  as- 
tonishingly alike,  but  they  are  of  the 
same  height  and  build.  I  wonder  now" 
—he  broke  off  abruptly— "when  do 
these  English  actors  leave  us,  Mfiller 
—do  you  know?" 

"Their  last  performance  is  fixed  for 
tomorrow  evening,  my  Lord." 

"Ah!  Well,  Mfiller,  I  was  present  at 
the  play  they  gave  two  nights  since, 
and  at  its  conclusion  I  sent  for  Mr. 
Farrington  and  complimented  him  on 
his  acting,  it  is,  no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  that  interview  that  he  has 


honored  me  with  his  photograph.  I. 
should  like  to  thank  him  for  his  cour- 
tesy personally*  Perhaps,  too,  I  may 
give  him  some  little  souvenir— act<M»r 
I  have  heard,,  are  fond  of  souvenirs; 
but  in  any  case,  I  want  you  to  send  a 
note  to  him— you  can  easily  find  oat 
where  he  is  stopping— and  ask  him  te 
come  here  and  see  me  after  lunch,  say 
at  three  o'clock.  Let  the  note  go  at 
once  by  special  messenger." 

Herr  Mtiller  bowed  and  left  the  room. 
The  Count  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  drew  a  de^  breath,  gave  a  low 
whistle,  and  muttered  slowly  to  him- 
self: 

"At  last  I  think  I  see  a  way,  danger- 
ous and  difficult  too,  not  to  say  ter- 
ribly expensive;  but  still  a  way.  If 
only  this  English  actor  has  sufficient 
pluck  and  impudence— and  his  country- 
men,, generally,  are  lacking  in  neither 
of  these  characteristics— then  I— I  be-^ 
lieve  I  can  give  Her  Majesty  an  object- 
lesson  she  will  never  forget  and,  at 
the  same  time,  save  both  Nerumbia 
and  myself." 

IV. 

That  afternoon,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  Arnold  Farrington  was 
positively  astounded.  The  Count  made 
him  a  proposal  so  extraordinary  that^ 
but  for  the  heavy  monetary  bribe  witl^ 
which  it  was'  accompanied,  the  actor 
would  have  esteemed  the  matter  a  huge 
Joke.  As  it  was,  he  hesitated,  and 
raised  one  objection  after  another,  ts 
each  of  which,  however,  the  Minister 
was  ready  with  an  answer.  The  up- 
shot was  that  having  satisfied  SchOn^ 
stein,  he  left  taking  with  him,  with 
many  misgivings,  a  portrait  of  Prince 
Ernest  of  Landberg,  a  ribbon  of  the 
order  of  the  Oray  Eagle,  and  a  draft 
for  a  large  sum  on  the  Secret  Service 
account  of  the  Nemmbian  treasury^ 
Whatever  happened,  he  could,  at  leasts 
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^<mgratnlate  himflelf  on  haying  ob- 
tained payment  in  advance. 

A  little  later  Von  Schdnstein  and  the 
chief  of  police  were  again  in  confer- 
ence. 

"Klnnst,"  said  the  former,  commenc- 
ing the  conversation,  "before  we  go 
any  further,  1  want  to  be  assured  that 
what  you  told  me  this  morning  of  the 
Intended  assassination  of  the  Prince 
is  absolutely  true." 

*'That  is  so,  my  Lord.  I  have  ques- 
tioned and  cross-questioned  my  officer, 
and  he  is  ready  to  swear  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  most  minute  detail  of  his 
story." 

"There  is  no  doubt,  for  inistaoce,  that 
the  attack  is  planned  to  take  place 
during  the  procession  of  the  wedding- 
party  up  the  aisle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service?" 

"None  whatever;  on  that  point,  as 
on  all  others,  Bauber  is  quite  positive." 

"Good!  Then  I  have  arranged  this 
Affair  at  last" 

"I  am  to  arrest  the  DuchesseT* 

"No.  no;  I  told  you  before  how  futile 
such  a  step  would  be.  Come,  you  shall 
iiear  everything;  but,  6y  heaven! 
Klunst,  should  a  word  ever  pass  your 
lips-" 

"You  may  rely  upon  my  discretion, 
my  Lord." 

'  "Well,  I  suppose  I  may,  especially 
since  your  interests,  as  well  as  mine, 
iare  involved.  Let  the  Queen  have  her 
way,  and  unloose  this  disreputable 
liorde  of  criminals,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  provided  she  is  not 
tneanwhile  assassinated,  her  next  step 
will  be  to  abolish  the  police,  which 
would  abolish  you.  Captain  Klunst" 
The  Count  smiled  grimly,  and  went  on 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply:  "On  the 
other  hand,  let  the  Frenchwoman's 
httack  be  duly  made,  and  Her  Majesty 
dare  not  simply  dare  not  outrage 
public  opinion  and— and  my  opinion— 
by  proceeding  with  her  ridiculous  de- 
cree." 


"But  I— I  do  not  understand,  my 
Lord.  You  cannot  mean  that  we  are 
to  allow  the  attack  to  be  made?' 

"I  do,  thouf^  Klunst" 

"I  am  lost  In  perplexity,  your  Lord- 
ship. Have  you  consulted  Prince 
Ernest  about  this?  Is  he  ready  to  take 
the  riskr' 

8ch(instein  twirled  his  moustache; 
he  was  quite  enjoying  the  mystlflcatl<m 
of  the  chief  of  police. 

"No"  he  said  slowly,  "I  have  not  con- 
sulted the  Prince,  nor  at  this  stage  do 
I  propose  to  do  €0.  It  Is  quite  unneces- 
sary." 

"Unnecessary?"  The  word  came  In- 
voluntarily from  the  captain's  lips. 

"Entirely.  The  Prince  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  any  risk  whatever." 

Klunsfs  face  was  a  study;  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"Simply  because,"  the  Count  re- 
sumed, "the  attack  will  not  be  made 
on  him  at  alL" 

The  chief  of  police  fidgeted  nervously 
In  his  chair,  but  speech  was  still  beyond 
his  powers. 

"It  will  be  made,"  said  the  other,  in 
a  low  voice,  "on  a  gentleman  who  has 
agreed  to  enact  the  part  of  bridegroom 
for  the  passage  up  the  aisle  only— Mr. 
Arnold  Farrlngton,  the  great  English 
actor,  who  is  visiting  us  Just  now." 

He  paused,  and  at  last  Klunst  man- 
aged by  a  gesture  to  signify  his  desire 
for  further  Information.  The  Count 
was  quite  ready  to  gratify  him. 

"Briefly,"  he  explained,  "this  is  how 
matters  etand:  It  has  been  arranged,  as 
you  know,  that  Prince  Ernest  Is  to 
wear  tomorrow  the  uniform  of  a  Cap- 
tain of  Hussars,  with  one  decoration 
only,  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Gray  Eagle.  Well,  Farrlngton  has  in 
his  theatrical  wardrobe  the  requisite 
uniferm,  and  I  have  lent  him  my  decor- 
ation. Farrlngton  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Prince,  and,  with  a 
little  make-up.  It  would  be  next  to 
Impossible,   In  the  dim   light  of   the 
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-Cathedral,  to  dlstkigaiBh  between  the 
two  men.   Too  follow  so  far?" 

''Te-es,"  ^sped  Klnnst 

"H'm!  It  has  also  been  arranged 
that  Prince  Ernest  is  to  await  the 
-Queen  Immediately  inside  the  great 
>door  of  the  west  end  of  the  Oathedral, 
when,  after  kissing  his  bride's  hand, 
he,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  will  at 
once  move  np  the  aisle.  This  part  of 
the  program,  howerer,  the  Prince  will 
carry  out  by  deputy,  for  his  carriage— 
you  Icnow  he  and  I  are  to  proceed  to 
the  Cathedral  together— his  carriage 
will  be  unavoidably  delayed." 

The  chief  of  poli<*e  wiped  his  moist 
brow. 

**But  my  Lord,"  he  murmured,  "if  this 
Bnglishman  should  be  killed?" 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that  He  is 
going  to  wear  a  coat  of  mail  under- 
neath his  uniform.  The  only  risk  he 
runs  is  the  really  slight  one  of  detec- 
tion, for  which  he  has  been  well  paid. 
But  now,  Klunst,  I  wish  you  to  note 
carefully  your  share  in  this  transaction. 
First  of  all,  the  so-called  Duchesse 
must  be  watched,  and  should  she,  by 
any  chance,  leave  the  city,  the  fact 
must  be  at  once  communicated  to  me." 

The  captain  bowed  assent 

"Her  movements  are  under  observa- 
tion," he  remarked. 

"Now.  for  yourself,  then.  You  will 
post  several'  officers  in  plain  clothes 
near  the  central  aisle  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  will,  of  course,  be  yourself  among 
them.  The  moment  the  attack  is  made, 
Parrington  will  fall,  and  it  will  then 
be  for  you  and  those  of  your  men  who 
are  not  engaged  in  arresting  the  wom- 
an to  surround  him  before  the  Queen 
has  time  to  intervene,  and  carry  him 
quickly  to  the  vestry  at  the  south  of 
the  altar.  There  you  must  immedi- 
ately get  rid  of  the  men,  and  an  instant 
later  the  Prince  and  I  will  Join  you. 
The  Prince,  whom  I  shall  have  mean- 
while taken  into  my  confidence,  will 
then  himself  go  into  the  Cathedral,  ex- 


plain to  the  Queen  in  a  hurried  whisper 
that  he  was  not  wounded,  but  had 
merely  fainted  with  excitement  and 
the  interrupted  ceremony  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  So  shall  we  save  Nerum- 
bia." 

"Your  instructlcms  are  difficult  to 
give  effect  to,  my  Lord,"  said  the  chief 
of  police,  gasing  at  Sch5nstein  admir- 
ingly; "but  I  win  do  my  best" 

"Till  we  meet  tomorrow,  then.  Cap- 
tain Klunst  farewell."  i 

"Farewell,  my  Lord  Count— till  to- 
morrow." 

"We  are  to  commence  a  new  era 
then,  you  know,"  added  the  Minister, 
with  a  laugh  as  the  other  rose  to  go. 

"Ha!  ha!  a  new  era!"  echoed  Klunst 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 


It  was  the  season  of  winter,  and  the 
next  day  proved  cold  and  gloomy. 
Nevertheless,  long  before  the  hour  of 
one,  at  which  the  wedding  was  to  take 
place,  the  streets  of  Rosenstadt  were 
gaily  decorated  with  fiags  and  bunting, 
and  were  thronged  with  crowds  of 
merry-faced  citizens  who  had  ^  turned 
out  to  do  h(Hior  to  the  occasion.  Arnold 
Parrington  noted  all  this  as  he  lay 
back  among  the  cushions  of  a  closed 
carriage,  listening  dreamily  to  the  peal- 
ing bells,  and  wishing  his  adventure 
well  over.  It  had  been  the  publicly  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Prince  of  Land- 
berg  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  the 
Cathedral  quietly,  so  that  Parrington 
was  not  worried  by  any  inconvenient 
demonstrations  tn  route.  Arrived  at 
his  destination,  however,  he  grew 
somewhat  anxious,  for  here  he  had  to 
encounter  the  Burgomaster,  explain 
that  the  Count  von  Sch5nstein  had 
been  detained  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
submit  to  be  escorted  up  the  stone  sti'ps 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  so  through  the 
great  door  at  which  he  was  to  await 
the    coming   of    the    Queen.    He    dis- 
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mounted  from  tbe  yebide*  and  iiie  fears 
were  immediately  set  at  resL  The 
lioiirs  he  had  devoted  to  his  make-Bp 
had  brodxht  their  reward;  the  obse- 
quious officials  who  stood  bowing  be- 
fore him  had  evidently  not  tte^slightest 
doubt  as  to  his  identity  with  the  Prince. 
He  entered  the  Cathedral  Just  three 
minutes  before  one;  and  as  he  gazed 
at  the  richly-dressed  pensom^res  who 
thronged  the  vast  nave,  speculated 
calmly  as  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
woman  Who  was  to  attack  him. 

On  the  stroke  of  the  hour,  cheers 
from  without  announced  the  advent  of 
the  young  monarch,  Nand«  at  the  same 
moment,  the  Count  and  the  Prince  of 
Landberg  alighted  unobserved  at  a 
small  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building.  Schdnstein*8  only  ground 
for  uneasiness  was  over;  he  had  told 
his  story  to  the  Prince  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gain  His  Serene  Highness*s  as- 
sent to  the  steps  taken  for  his  safety, 
and  for  Nerumbla's  safety,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  Count  Together  they 
entered  an  unoccupied  vestry,  and 
awaited  events  with  confidence. 

The  mighty  organ  pealed  forth;  the 
procession  must  have  started  up  the 
aisle.  'Another  moment,  and— unemo- 
tional man  as  he  was— the  Count's 
heart  began  to  beat  wildly.  If  the 
deed  should  cause  a  panic?  But  no, 
no;  Klunst  was  a  reliable  officer;  he 
would  prevent  anything  of  that  sort! 

Some  seconds  passed;  but  nothing 
seemed  to  have  happened.  Then  the 
organ  ceased,  and  the  two  men  in  the 
vestry  distinctly  heard  the  resonant 
voice  of  the  archbishop  beginning  the 
marriage  service. 

SchOnsteln's  brow  grew  moist,  his 
lips  parched;  he  had  comprehended  the 
terrible  truth.  The  attack  had  not  been 
made.  I'he  passage  up  the  aisle  had 
been  accomplished  in  safety!  He  could 
find  no  words  in  which  to  reply  to  the 
dismayed  look  of  Inquiry  cast  upon  him 
by  the  astonished  Prince. 


There  was  a  noise  at  the  outer  door» 
and  Captain  Klunst,  his  face  blanched^ 
his  limbs  trembling;  stood  before  tbenu 

"My  Lord  Count*  he  panted,  *'what 
is  to  be  done?  This  woman  Ldront,  this 
anarchist,  has  failed  us.  She  Is  not  in 
the  CathedraL"    He  paused  for  breath* 

"Go  on,"  muttered  Sch5nstein«  fee- 
bly.  "She  has  escapedr* 

"No,  no;  her  lodging  was  too  carefully 
watched  for  that  to  happen.  But  she- 
must  have  found  out  that  we  were 
watching  her.  She  has  simply  kept 
indoors.   That  is  alL" 

"AU!"  echoed  the  Count 

"All!"  cried  the  Prince,  excitedly.  "It 
Is  not  all.  Why— why,  good  heavens^ 
Count!— while  we  three  are  standing 
here.Theresa— the  Queen— my  Queen- 
Is— Is  being  married  to  an  Bnglisb 
actor!" 

The  Count  groaned;  but  could  offer 
no  suggestion.  He  and  Klunst  looked 
at  one  another  blankly.  The  tension 
was  becoming  unbearable. 

"Fire!    Fire!    Fire!" 

The  cry  came  from  within  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  was  followed  by  a  stampede, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  excited  people 
rushing  for  the  great  west  door  of  the 
building.  Another  moment  and  into 
the  vestry  burst  the  man  who  had 
raised  the  alarm— Mr.  Arnold  Farring- 
ton. 

"I— I  had  to  do  it,"  he  gasped,  ad- 
dressing the  Count  "Why,  they  were 
actually  marrying  me  to  the  Queen, 
and  I— I  have  a  wife  in  England. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  cry  of  fire  to 
clear  a  plac^  quickly;  and,  goodness 
luiows,  in  this  suit  of  mail  I  was  hot 
enough  to  do  the  thing  realistically. 
No  one  will  be  hurt,  the  exits  are  too 
good.  By  Jupiter!"  he  added,  "here 
comes  Her  Majesty!" 

For  answer,  the  Count  who,  in  the 
presence  of  a  pressing  danger,  had  re- 
covered himself,  seized  Farrington  by 
the  arm  and  hustled  him  out  of  the 
vestry  into  the  street      His  carriage 
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was  still  waiting,  and  the  two  men 
Jumped  in. 

"I  hare  failed  to  save  Nernmbia,*' 
said  the  Count,  hastily;  "but  th^re  is 
yet  time  to  save  myself." 

"And  me,  I  hope,"  remarked  Farrlng- 
ton.  "I  ^ess  I'd  better  get  away  from 
this  country  of  yonrs  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, CJount" 

"Like  fnry  to  the  railway  station," 
cried  SchOnstein  to  the  coachman. 

Thns  abruptly  did  the  Count  von 
Sch5nstein  bring  his  political  career  to 
an  end.  A  more  pliant  Minister  was 
immediately  appointed  in  his  stead, 
who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  deferred 
marriage-ceremony  on  the  following 
day,  presented  for  the  Queen's  eigna- 

Cbambcn't  Joamftl. 


tnre  a  decree  giviMg  immediate  libera 
to  all  inrisoners  throv^hont  the  realKL 
Whether  this  will  lead  to  the  direful 
results  anticipated  by  the  Count,  time 
alone  can  show.  It  has  since  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  chronicler  of 
these  events,  however,  tiiat  the 
Duchesse  de  Malville,  oMof  Adtfe 
Ldront,  was  allowed  by  the  demoral- 
ised police  to  make  good  her  escape^ 
and  also  that  at  present  Queen  Theresa 
is  well  and  haM>y.  At  the  same  time, 
thwe  are  said  to  be  matters  connected 
with  Her  Majesty's  first  attempt  at 
matrimony  as  to  which  she  in  vain 
seeks  enlightenment  from  her  prudent 
and  far-seeing  spouse,  Ernest,  Heredir 
tary  Prince  of  Landberg. 


SUMMER  IN  THE  FOREST. 


At  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  June 
T^e  know  without  the  almanac  that 
spring  is  over;  nowhere  in  England, 
perhaps,  is  one  more  sensible  of  the 
change  to  full  summer  than  in  that 
warmest  comer  of  Hampshire  within 
the  angle  of  kind  formed  by  the  Solent 
and  Southampton  Water. 

The  cuckoo  calls  less  and  less  fre- 
quently, and  the  nightingale  has  ceased 
singing.  The  passionate  season  is 
plainly  over  for  the  birds;  their  foun- 
tain of  music  is  running  dry.  Voices 
are  harsher  and  color  deeper  than  in 
May  and  early  June.  One  of  the  com- 
monest sounds  in  all  the  open  woods 
and  along  the  lanes  is  the  curious  mu- 
sical note  of  the  young  blackbird.  It 
is  like  the  chuckle  of  the  adult  but 
sharper,  and  is  the  hunger  call  of  the 
young  bird  as  he  sits  concealed  in  a 
bush  or  on  the  ground  among  the  com 
or  weeds;  when  he  has  been  left  un- 
fed for  a  long  time  he  emits  this  shrill 


note  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds. It  may  be  heard  distinctly  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  away.  The 
cornfields  and  waste  weedy  grounds 
are  everywhere  splashed  with  the  in- 
tense scarlet  of  poppies.  Summer  has 
no  rain  in  all  her  wide  hot  heavens 
to  give  to  her  green  thirsty  fields,  and 
has  sprinkled  them  with  the  red  fiery 
moisture  from  her  own  veins. 

The  great  unkept  hedges  are  now  in 
the  fulness  of  their  mid-summer 
beauty.  After  sunset  the  fragrance 
of  the  honeysuckle  is  almost  too  much; 
standing  near  the  blossom-laden 
hedge,  when  there  is  no  wind  to  carry 
the  odor  away,  there  is  a  heaviness  in 
it  which  makes  it  like  some  delicious 
honeyed  liquor  which  we  are  drinking 
in.  The  honeysuckle  is,  indeed,  the 
queen  of  the  "melancholy  fiowers'* 
that  give  out  their  odor  by  night  But 
during  the  day,  when  its  smell  is  faint, 
its  pale,  sickly  blossoms  are  hardly  no- 
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ticed,  even  where  they  dnpe  the  hedge 
and  are  to  be  seen  In  masses.    Of  the 
hedge-flowers  the  rose  alone  is  then 
looked  at,  its  glory  being  so  great  as 
to  make  all  other  blooms  iieem  nothing 
bnt  bleached  or  dead  discolored  leaves 
!n  comparison.    He  wonld,  indeed,  be 
A  vainly  ambitions  person  "who  shonld 
attempt  to  describe  this  qneen  of  all 
wild    flowers,  joyous  or    melancholy; 
bnt  substituting  flower  for  fruit,  and 
the  delight  of  the  eye  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  taste,  we  may  in  speaking  of 
it  quote  the  words  of  a  famous  old 
English  diyine,  used  in  praise  of  the 
strawberry.    He  said  that  the  Author 
^of  all  things  could  doubtless  have  made 
a    better  fruit  if  He    had  been    so 
minded,  but  doubtless  He  never  did. 
I  esteem  the  rose  not  only  for  that 
beauty  which  sets  it  highest  among 
flowers,  but  also  because  it  will  not 
-suffer  admiration  when  removed  from 
its  natural  surroundings.    In  this  par- 
ticular it  resembles  certain  brilliant 
sentient  beings  that  languish  and  lose 
all  their  charms  in  captivity.     Pluck 
your  rose  and  bring  it  indoors,  and 
place  it  side  by  side  with  other  blos- 
soms—yellow flag  and  blue  periwinkle, 
and    shining   yellow    marsh-marigold, 
snd  poppy  and  cornflower— and  it  has 
no  lustre,  and  is  no  more  to  the  soul 
than  a  flower  made  out  of  wax  or  pa- 
per.   I.iOok  at  it  here,  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight  and  the  hot  wind,  waving  to 
the  wind  on  its  long  thorny  sprays  all 
over  the  vast  disordered  hedges;  here 
In    rosy  masses,   there    starring    the 
rough  green  tangle  with  its  rosy  stars 
—a  rose-colored  cloud  on  the  earth  and 
summer's  bridal  veil— and  you  will  re- 
fuse to  believe    (since  it  will  be  be- 
jond  your  power  to  Imagine)  that  any- 
where on  the  earth,  in  any  hot  or  tem- 
X>erate  climate,  there  exists  a  more  di- 
vinely beautiful  sight. 

If  among  the  numberless  cults  that 
flourish  in  the  earth  we  could  count 
a  cult  of  the  rose,  to  this  spot  the  vo- 


taries of  the  flower  might  well  come 
each  midsummer  to  hold  their  festival. 
They  would  be  youthful  and  beautiful, 
their  lips  red,  their  eyes  full  of  laugh- 
ter;  and  they  would  be  arrayed  in  light 
silken  garments  of  delicate  color— 
green,  rose,  and  white;  and  their  arms 
and  necks  and  foreheads  would  shine 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious 
si  ones.  In  their  hands  would  be  mu- 
sical instruments  of  many  pretty 
shapes  with  which  they  would  sweetly 
accompany  their  clear  voices  as  they 
sat  or  stood  beneath  the  old  oak  trees, 
and  danced  in  sun  and  shade,  and 
when  they  moved  in  bright  procession 
akmg  the  wide  grass-grown  roads, 
through  forest  and  farm-land. 

In  this  low,  level  country,  sheltered 
by  woods  and  hedgerows,  we  feel  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  sun  even  be- 
fore the  last  week  in  June.    I  love  to 
feel  it  above  all  things,  to  bathe  in  the 
heat  all  day  long;  but  at  noon  I  have 
sometimes  found  it  too  hot,  even  on 
the  open  heath,  and  have  been  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  the  woods.    It  was 
always    coolest  on  the  high    ground 
among  the  pines,  where  the  trees  are 
exceptionally  tall  and  there  is  no  un- 
derwood.   In  spring  it  was  pleasant  to 
walk  at  this  spot  on  the  thick  carpet 
of  fallen  needles  and  old  dead  fern; 
now,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  young 
bracken  has  sprung  up  as  if  by  miracle 
to  a  height  of  four  to  five  feet.     It 
spreads  all  round  me,  an  unbroken  sea 
of  brilliant  green,  out  of  which  rise 
the  tall  red  columns  of  the  pines  sup- 
porting the  dark  woodland  roof.    One 
could  not  very  well  sit  down  among 
this  waist-deep  bracken,  and  it  was  a 
weariness  to  wade  in  it     I  found  it 
more  agreeable  to  pass  through  it  and 
down  into  the  oak  wood  on  the  farther 
side,    where  I   could    pick   my    way 
through    the    undergrowth    of    holly, 
thorn    and    bramble,  and    find    open 
spaces  to  sit  and  stand  in.    Here,  more 
than  in  the  open,  it  is  felt  during  the 
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last  ten  days  of  June  that  spring  Is 
oTer,  tbat  It  Is  full  snmmer.  Bird 
songs  are  few  and  not  lond;  the  wren, 
wood  wren,  and  willow  wren  being  al- 
most the  only  singers.  A  family  party 
of  Jays,  the  yonng  birds  not  long  ont 
of  the  nest,  screamed  at  me  for  a  few 
moments,  then  became  silent  Then 
I  disturbed  a  pair  of  green  wood- 
peckers—these, too,  with  young  out  of 
their  breeding-hole,  but  unable  to  fly; 
and  the  parent  birds,  half -erased  with 
anxiety,  flitted  round  me  from  tree 
to  free,  and  clung  to  the  bark  with 
wings  spread  and  crest  raised,  their 
loud  laugh  changed  to  a  piercing  cry 
of  anger  that  pained  the  s^ise. 
,  All  the  passion  and  music  had  gone 
out  of  the  bird  and  into  the  insect 
world;  the  oak  wood  waa  full  of  a 
loud,  continuous  hum  like  that  of  a 
distant  threshing  machine;  pxi<^  un- 
broken deep  sound  composed  of  ten 
thousand  thousand  small,  fine  indi- 
lidual  sounds,  but  diffused  and  flow- 
ing like  water  over  the  surface  under 
the  bushy  tangle.  The  incredible  num- 
ber and  variety  of  blood-sucking  flies 
makes  this  same  low,  hot  part  of  the 
forest  as  nearly  like  a  transcript  of 
tropical  nature  in  some  damp,  wooded 
region  as  may  be  found  in  JSngland. 
But  these  forest  flies,  even  when  they 
came  in  legions  about  me,  were  unable 
to  spoil  my  pl^ure.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  see  so  much  life— to  visit  and  sit 
down  with  them  in  their  own  domestic 
circle.  Their  mosa  vicious  stabs, 
amused  rather  than  hurt  me. 

In  other  days.  In  a  distant  region,  I 
have  passed  many  a  night  out  of  doors 
in  the  presence  of  a  doud  of  mosqui- 
toes, and  when  in  my  sleep  I  have 
pulled  the  covering  from  my  face  they 
had  me  at  their  mercy.  For  the  smarts 
they  inflicted  on  me  then  I  now  have 
my  reward,  since  the  venom  they  in- 
jected into  my  veins  has  proved  a  last- 
ing prophylactic.  But  to  the  poor  ^t- 
tie  this  place  must  be  a  very  purga- 


tory, a  masy  wilderness  swarming 
with  minute,  hellish  imps  that  mock 
their  horns  and  giant  strength,  and 
cannot  be  shaken  off.  While  sitting  on 
the  roots  of  a  tree  in  the  heart  of  the 
wood,  I  heard  the  heavy  tramping  and 
distressed  bellowings  of  several  beasts 
coming  at  a  furious  rate  towards  me, 
and  presently  half  a  doaen  heifers  and 
young  bulls  burst  through  the  bushes; 
and  catching  sight  of  me  at  a  distance 
of  tm  or  twelve  yards,  they  suddenly 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  glaring  at  me 
with  strange,  mad,  tortured  eyes;  then 
swerving  aside,  crashed  away  through 
the  underwood  in  another  direction. 

In  this  wood  I  sought  ajud  found  the 
stream  that  has  been  well  named  the 
Dark  Water;  for  it  is  grown  over  with 
old  ivied  oaks,  and  with  brambles  and 
briars  that  throw  their  long  branches 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  nearly  hid- 
den current  in  the  deep  shade  looks 
black;  but  when  the  sunlight  falls  on 
it  the  water  is  the  color  of  old  sherry 
from  the  red  clay  it  flows  over.  No 
sooner  bad  I  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
where  I  had  a  little  space  of  sunlit 
water  to  look  upon,  than  the  flies  gath- 
ered thick  about  and  on  me,  and  I  be- 
gan to  pay  some  attention  to  indi- 
viduals among  them.  Those  that  came 
to  suck  blood,  and  settled  at  once  in 
a  business-like  manner  on  my  legs, 
were  some  hairy  and  some  smooth, 
and  of  various  colors— gray,  black, 
steel-blue,  and  barred  and  ringed  with 
bright  tints;  and  with  these  distin- 
guished guests  came  numberless 
others,  small,  lean  gnats  mostly,  with- 
out color,  and  of  no  consideration. 

When  the  guests  got  too  numerous  I 
began  to  slap  my  legs,  killing  one  or 
two  of  the  greediest  at  each  slap,  and 
to  throw  their  small  corpses  on  the 
sunlit  current  These  slain  flies  were 
not  wasted,  for  very  soon  I  had  quite 
a  number  of  little  minnows  close  to 
my  feet  eager  to  seize  them  as  they 
lell.    And  by  and  by  three  fiddlers,  or 
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pond-skaters,  perhaps  "sagacious  of 
tkeir  quarry  from  afar,*'  came  skating 
into  sight  on  the  space  of  bright  water; 
and  to  these  mysterious,  uncanny-look- 
ing creatures— insect  ghosts  that  walk 
on  the  water,  but  with  very  unghost- 
Uke  appetites— I  began  tossing  some 
of  the  flies;  and  each  time  a  fiddler 
seized  a  floating  fly  he  skated  away 
Into  the  shade  with  it  to  devour  it  in 
peace  and  quiet  all  alone  by  himself. 
For  a  flddler  with  a  fly  in  his  posses- 
sion is  like  a  dog  with  a  bone  among 
other  hungry  dogs.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished feeding  my  ghosts  and  little 
fishes  I  got  up  and  left  the  place,  for 
the  sun  was  travelling  west  and  the 
greatest  heat  was  over. 

Now  Is  the  time  of  day  when  our 
most  majestical  Insect  begins  to  show 
himself  abroad.  He  is,  indeed,  a  mon- 
arch among  hexapods,  with  none  to 
equal  him  save  perhaps  the  great 
death's  head  moth;  and  in  shape  and 
size  and  solidity  he  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  pretty  bright  flies  as 
a  homed  rhinoceros  does  to  volatile 
squirrels  and  monkeys  and  small 
barred  and  spotted  felines.  This  is 
the  stag-beetle— "stags  and  does"  are 
the  native  names  for  the  two  sexes; 
he  is  probably  more  abundant  in  this 
comer  of  Hampshire  than  In  any 
other  locality  in  England;  and  among 
the  denizens  of  the  forest  there  are 
few  more  interesting.  About  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  the  pon- 
derous beetle  wakes  out  of  his  long, 
siesta,  down  among  the  roots  and  dead 
vegetable  matter  of  a  thomy  thicket 
or  large  hedge,  and  laboriously  sets 
himself  to  find  his  way  out  He  is  a 
slow,  clumsy  creature,  and  very  bad 
climber,  and  small  wonder  when  we 
consider  how  he  is  impeded  by  his 
long-branched  horns  when  trying  to 
make  his  way  through  a  network  of 
Interlacing  stems. 

As  you   walk   by   the   hedgeside   a 
strange  noise  suddenly   arrests   your 


attention  ;  it  is  the  buzz  of  an  insect, 
but  loud  enough  to  startle  you;  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  reeling  of  a  night- 
Jar,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  like  the 
Jarring  hum  of  a  fastly-driven  motor- 
car. The  reason  of  the  noise  is  that 
the  beetle  has  with  great  pains  climbed 
up  a  certain  height  from  the  ground, 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he 
has  got  far  enough,  he  erects  himself 
on  his  stand,  lifts  his  wing-cases, 
shakes  out  his  wings  and  begins  to 
agitate  them  violently,  tuming  this 
way  and  that  to  make  sure  that  he  has 
a  clear  space.  If  he  then  attempts  to 
fly— it  is  one  of  his  common  blunders 
—he  instantly  strikes  against  some 
branch  or  cluster  of  leaves,  and  is 
thrown  down.  The  tumble  does  not 
hurt  him  in  the  least,  but  so  greatly 
astonishes  him  that  he  remains  i^otion- 
less  a  good  while;  then  recovering  his 
senses,  he  begins  to  ascend  again.  At 
length,  after  a  good  many  accidents 
and  adventures  by  the  way,  he  gets  on 
to  the  topmost  twig,  and,  after  some 
buzzing  to  get  up  steam,  launches  him- 
self heavily  on  the  air  and  goes  away 
in  grand  style. 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  autobiography, 
tells  of  the  discovery  he  made  of  a 
curiously  striking  resemblance  in 
shape  between  our  most  elegantly  made 
carriages  and  the  bodies  of  wasps, 
the  resemblance  being  heightened  by 
a  similarity  in  coloring  seen  in  the 
lines  and  bands  of  vivid  yellows  and 
reds  on  a  polished  black  ground.  This 
likeness  between  Insect  and  carriage 
does  not  appear  so  striking  at  this  day 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  fashion 
towards  a  more  sombre  color  in  the 
vehicles,  their  funeral  biaclcs,  dark 
blues,  and  greens  being  now  seldom 
relieved  with  bright  yellows  and  reds. 
The  stag-beetle,  too,  when  he  goes 
away  with  heavy  flight,  always  gives 
one  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  machine 
or  vehicle,  not  like  the  aeriel  phaeton 
of  the  wasp  or  homet,  with  its  grace- 
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f  ul  lines  and  strongly  contrasted  colors, 
but  an  oblong  ponderous  armor-plated 
car,  furnished  with  a  beak,  and  painted 
a  deep,  uniform  brown. 

Notwithstanding  his  lombcrter.  Mun- 
4lering  ways,  whea  tte  stag  is  abroad 
in  search  of  tbcr  dbe  you  may  see  that 
he  is  eactowed  with  a  sense  and  fac- 
itftjr  so  exquisite  as  to  make  it  appear 
inmost  miraculous  in  the  sureness  of 
its  action.  The  void  air,  as  he  sweeps 
droning  through  it,  is  peopled  with 
subtle  Intelligences  which  elude  and 
mock  and  fly  from  him,  and  which  he 
pursued  until  he  has  found  out  their 
aecret.  They  mock  him  most,  or,  to 
drop  the  metaphor,  he  is  most  at  fault, 
on  a  still,  sultry  day  when  not  a  breath 
of  air  is  stirring.  At  times  he  catches 
what,  for  want  of  better  knowledge, 
we  must  call  a  scent,  and  In  order  to 
fix  the  direction  it  comes  from  he  goes 
through  a  series  of  curious  movements. 
You  will  see  him  rise  above  a  thorny 
thicket,  or  a  point  where  two  hedges 
intersect  at  right  angles,  and  remain 
suspended  on  his  wings  a  few  inches 
above  the  hedge-top  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  loudly  humming  and  turning 
by  a  succession  of  jerks  all  round, 
pausing  after  each  turn,  until  he  has 
faced  all  points  of  the  compass. 

This  failing,  he  darts  away  and  cir- 
cles widely  round,  then  returning  to 
the  central  point  suspends  himself  as 
before.  After  spending  several  min- 
utes in  this  manner,  he  once  more  re- 
sumes his  wanderings. 

A  slight  wind  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence to  him;  even  a  current  of  air  so 
faint  as  not  to  be  felt  on  the  face  will 
reveal  to  him  the  exact  distant  spot 
in  which  the  doe  is  lurking.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  will  serve  to  show  how 
perfect  and  almost  infallible  the  sense 
and  its  correlated  instinct  are,  and  at 
the  same  time  what  a  clumsy,  blunder- 
ing creature  this  beetle  is. 

Hearing  a  buzzing  noise  in  a  large, 
tinkept  hedge,  I  went  to  the  spot,  and 


found  a  stag  tryftig'  t9  saftrfcate  him- 
self fros  wnBm  mrtX  fern  fronds  grow- 
\m^  amng  the  brambles  in  which  he 
bad  got  entangled.  In  the  end  he  suc- 
ceeded, and,  finally  gaining  a  point 
where  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct 
his  flight,  he  launched  himself  on  the 
air  and  flew  straight  away  to 
a  distance  of  flfty  yards;  then 
turned  and  commenced  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  travelling  forty 
or  flfty  yards  one  way  and  as 
many  the  other,  until  he  made  a  dis- 
covery; and,  struck  motionless  in  his 
career,  he  remained  suspended  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  flew  swiftly  and 
straight  as  a  bullet  back  to  the  hedge 
from  which  he  had  so  recently  got 
away.  He  struck  the  hedge  where  it 
was  broadest  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards  or  more  from  the  point 
where  I  had  flrst  found  him,  and  run^ 
ning  to  the  spot  I  saw  that  he  had 
actually  alighted  'within  four  or  flve 
inches  of  a  female  concealed  among 
the  clustering  leaves.  On  his  ap- 
proaching her  she  coyly  moved  from 
him,  climbing  up  and  down  and  along 
the  branchlets,  but  for  some  time  he 
continued  very  near  her.  So  far  he 
had  followed  on  her  track,  or  by  the 
same  branches  and  twigs  over  whicir 
she  had  passed,  but  on  her  getting  a 
little  further  away  and  doubling  back, 
he  attempted  to  reach  her  by  a  series 
of  short  cuts,  over  the  little  bridges 
formed  by  innumerable  slender 
branches,  and  his  short  cuts  in  most 
cases  brought  him  against  some  ob- 
struction; or  else  there  was  a  treach- 
erous bend  in  the  branch  and  he  was 
taken  further  away.  Where  he  had 
a  chain  of  bridges  or  turnings,  he 
seemed  fated  to  take  the  wrong  one, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  desperate  striv- 
ing to  get  nearer  he  only  increased 
the  distance  between  them.  The  level 
sun  shone  into  the  hdge  timgle 
of  bramble,  brier,  and  thorn,  with  its 
hundreds  of  Interlacing  branches  and 
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stringy  stems,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
keep  both  beetles  in  sight;  but  after 
I  had  watched  them  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  the  sun  departed,  and 
1  too  left  them.  They  were  then  nearly 
six  feet  apart;  and  seeing  what  a  laby- 
rinth they  were  in  I  concluded  that, 
strive  how  the  enamored  creature 
might,  they  would  never,  from  the 
stag-beetle  point  of  Tiew,  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  one  another. 

Something  in  the  appearance  of  the 
big  beetle,  both  flying  and  when  seen 
on  the  ground,  in  his  wrathful,  chal- 
lenging attitude,  strikes  the  rustics  of 
these  parts  as  irresistibly  comic.  When 
its  heavy  flight  brings  it  near  the  la- 
borer in  the  fields  he  knocks  it  down 
with  his  cap,  then  grins  at  the  sight 
of  the  maltreated  creature's  amaze- 
ment and  indignation.  However  weary' 
the  ploughman  may  be,  when  he  home- 
ward plods  his  way,  he  will  not  be  too 
tired  to  indulge  in  this  ancient,  prac- 
tical Joke.  When  the  beetle's  flight 
takes  him  by  village  or  hamlet,  the 
children,  playing  together  in  the  road, 
occupied  with  some  such  simple  pas- 
time as  rolling  in  the  dust  or  making 
little  miniature  hills  of  loose  sand,  are 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  and,  starting  to  their  feet, 
they  run  whooping  after  the  wanderer, 
throwing  their  caps  to  bring  him  down. 

One  evening  at  sunset,  on  coming 
to  a  forest  gate  through  which  I  had 
to  pass,  I  saw  a  stag-beetle  standing 
in  his  usual  statuesque,  angry  or 
threatening  attitude  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  close  to  the  gate.  l!>oubtles8 
some  laborer  who  had  arrived  at  the 
gate  earlier  in  the  evening  had  struck 
it  down  for  fun  and  left  it  there.  By- 
and-by,  I  thought,  he  will  recover 
from  the  shock  to  his  dignity  and 
make  his  way  to  some  elevated  point, 
from  which  he  will  be  able  to  start 
afresh  in  his  wanderings  in  search  of 
a  wife.  But  it  was  not  to  be  as  I 
thought,  for  next  morning,  on  going 


by  the  same  gate,  I  found  the  remains 
of  my  beetle  Just  where  I  had  last 
seen  him— the  legs,  wing-cases,  and  the 
big,  broad  head  with  horns  attached.. 
The  poor  thing  had  remained  motion- 
less too  long,  and  had  been  found  dur- 
ing the  evening  by  a  hedgehog  and  de- 
voured, all  but  the  uneatable  parts* 
On  looking  closely,  I  found  that  the- 
head  was  still  alive;  at  a  touch  the- 
antennse— those  .  mysterious  hair-like- 
Jointed  rods,  toothed  like  a  comb  at 
their  ends— began  to  wave  up  and 
down,  and  the  horns  opened  wide  like 
the  Jaws  of  an  angry  crab.  On  placing^ 
a  finger  between  them  they  nipped 
it  as  sharply  as  if  the  creature  had 
been  whole  and  uninjured.  Yet  the 
body  had  been  long  devoured  and  di- 
gested; and  there  was  only  this  frag- 
ment left,  and,  torn  off  with  it,  shall 
we  say?  a  fragment  of  intelligent  lifet 

We  always  look  on  this  divisibility 
of  the  llfeprinciple  in  some  creatures 
with  a  peculiar  repugnance;  and.  like 
all  phenomena  that  seem  to  contradict 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  it  gives 
a  shock  to  the  mind.  We  do  not  ex- 
perience this  feeling  with  regard  te 
plant  life,  and  to  the  life  of  some  of 
the  lower  animal  organisms,  because 
we  are  more  familiar  with  the  sight 
in  these  cases.  The  trouble  to  the 
mind  is  in  the  case  of  the  higher  life 
of  sentient  and  intelligent  beings  that 
have  passions  like  our  own.  We  see 
it  even  in  some  vertebrates,  especially 
in  serpents  which  are  most  tenacious 
of  life.  Thus,  there  is  a  recorded  case 
of  a  pit  viper,  the  head  of  which  was 
severed  from  the  body  by  the  person 
who  found  it  When  the  head  was 
approached  the  Jaws  opened  and  closed 
with  a  vicious  snap,  and  when  the 
headless  trunk  was  touched  it  instantly 
recoiled  and  struck  at  the  touching 
object 

Such  cases  are  apt  to  produce  in 
some  minds  a  sense  as  of  something 
unfamiliar  and  uncanny  behind  nature- 
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tbat  mocks  us.  But  eyen  those  who 
are  entirely  free  from  any  such  ani- 
mistic feeling  are  strangely  disturbed 
at  the  spectacle,  not  only  because  it 
is  opposed  to  tlie  order  of  nature  (as 
the  mind  apprehends  it),  but  also  be- 
cause it  contradicts  the  old  fixed  eter- 
nal idea  w^  all  haye  that  life  is  com- 
pounded of  two  things— the  material 
body  and  the  immaterial  spirit,  which 
leayens,  and,  in  a  sense,  recreates  and 
shines  in  and  through  the  clay  it  is 
mixed  with;  and  that  you  cannot  des- 
troy the  body  without  also  destroying 
or  driving  out  that  mysterious  subtle 
principle.  Life  was  thus  anciently 
likened  to  a  seal,  which  is  two  things 
in  one— the  wax  and  the  impression 
on  it.  But  you  cannot  break  the  seal 
without  also  destroying  the  impression 
any  more  than  you  can  break  a  pitcher 
without  spilling  the  liquor  in  it.  In 
such  cases  as  those  of  the  beetle  and 
seri^ent,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
liken  life  to  a  red  glowing  ember, 
which  may  be  broken  into  pieces  and 
each  piece  still  bum  and  glow  with 
Its  own  portion  of  the  original  heat. 

The  little  summer  tragedies  in  na- 
ture which  we  see  or  notice  are  very 
few,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
that  actually  take  place  about  us  in 
a  spot  like  this,  teeming  with  life  at 
midsummer.  A  second  one,  which  im- 
pressed me  at  the  time,  had  for  its 
scene  a  si>ot  not  more  than  eight  min- 
utes' walk  from  that  forest  gate  where 
the  beetle,  too  long  in  cooling  his 
wrath,  had  been  overtaken  by  so  cu- 
rious a  destiny.  But  before  I  relate 
this  other  tragedy  I  must  describe  the 
place  and  some  of  the  creatures  I  met 
there.  It  was  a  point  where  heath 
and  wood  meet,  but  do  not  mingle; 
where  the  marshy  stream  that  drains 
the  heath  flows  down  into  the  wood, 
and  the  boggy  ground  sloping  to  the 
water  was  overgrown  with  a  mixture 
of  plants  of  different  habits— lovers  of 
a  dry  soil  and  of  a  wet  soil— heather 
Lirnre  aqs.       vol.  vii.       881 


and  furze,  -coarse  and  fine  grasses, 
bracken  and  bog  myrtle;  and  in  the 
wettest  spots  there  were  patches  and 
round  masses  of  rust-red  and  orange- 
yellow  and  pale  gray  lichen,  and  a  few 
fragrant  shining  yellow  stars  of  the 
bog  asphodel,  although  its  flowering: 
season  was  nearly  over.  It  was  a 
I»erfect  wilderness,  as  wild  and  peace- 
ful a  desert  as  one  could  wish  to  be- 
in,  where  a  man  could  spy  all  day 
upon  its  shy  inhabitants  and  no  one 
would  come  and  spy  upon  him.  ^ 

Here,  if  anywhere,  was  my  exulting: 
thought  when  I  first  beheld  it,  there- 
should  be  adders  for  me.  There  was 
a  snakiness  in  the  very  look  of  the 
place,  and  I  could  almost  feel  the  de- 
lightf ul  thrill  in  my  nerves  invariably 
experienced  at  the  sight  of  a  serpent. 
And  as  I  went  very  cautiously  along 
wishing  for  the  eyes  of  a  dragon-fly 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  all  round  me, 
a  coil  of  black  and  yellow  caught  my 
sight  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards 
ahead,  and  was  no  sooner  seen  than 
gone.  The  spot  from  which  the  shy 
creature  had  vanished  was  a  small, 
circular,  natural  platform  on  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  surrounded  with  grass 
and  herbage  and  a  little  dwarf,  ragged 
furze;  the  platform  was  composed  of 
old.  dead  bracken  and  dry  grass,  and 
had  a  smooth,  flat  surface,  pressed 
down  as  if  some  creature  used  it  as 
a  sleeping  place.  It  was,  I  saw,  the 
favorite  sleeping  or  basking  place  of 
an  adder;  and  by-and-by,  or  in  a  few 
hours'  time,  by  cautiously  approaching 
from  another  side,  I  should  be  able  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  creature.  Later 
in  the  day,  on  going  back  to  the  spot, 
1  did  find  my  adder  on  its  platform,  and 
was  able  to  get  within  three  or  four 
yards  and  watch  it  for  some  minutes 
before  it  slipped  gently  down  the  bank 
and  out  of  sight 

This  adder  was  a  very  large  (proba- 
bly gravid)  female,  very  bright  in  the 
sunshine,  the  broad,  zig-zag  band  an 
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inky  black,  on  a  straw-colored  ground. 
On  my  third  succeBSfUl  yisit  to  the 
spot  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  my  adder  had  not  been  widowed 
by  some  fatal  accident,  nor  left 
by  her  wandering  mate  to  spend  the 
summer  alone;  for  now  there  were  two 
•n  the  one  platform  slumbering  peace- 
fully side  by  side.  The  new-comer, 
the  male,  was  a  couple  of  inches 
shorter  and  a  good  deal  slimmer  than 
his  mate,  and  differed  in  color:  the  zig- 
zag mark  was  intensely  black,  as  in 
the  other,  but  the  ground  color  was  a 
beautiful  copper  red;  he  was,  I  think, 
the  handsomest  red  adder  I  have  seen. 

On  my  subsequent  visits  to  the  spot 
I  found  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
both;  and  I  observed  them  a  good  deal 
at  different  distances.  One  way  was 
to  look  at  them  from  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  yards  through  a  magnify- 
ing binocular,  which  produced  in  me 
the  fascinating  illusion  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  venomous  ^rpents  of  a 
nobler  size  than  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. The  glasses  were  for  picture 
only.  When  I  watched  them  for  profit 
with  my  unaided  eyes  I  found  it  most 
convenient  to  stand  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  yards;  but  often  I  moved 
cautiously  up  to  the  raised  platform 
they  reposed  on,  untlli  by  bending  a 
little  forward.  I  could  look  directly 
down  upon  them. 

When  we  first  catch  sight  of  an  ad- 
der lying  at  rest  in  the  sun,  it  strikes 
us  as  being  fast  asleep,  so  motionless 
is  it;  but  that  it  ever  does  really  sleep 
with  the  sun  shining  into  its  round, 
lidless,  brilliant  eyes  is  hardly  to  be 
believed.  The  immobility  which  we 
note  at  first  does  not  continue  long; 
watch  the  adder  lying  peacefully  in 
the  sun,  and  you  will  see  that  at  in- 
tervals of  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  minute, 
he  very  quietly  changes  his  position. 
Now  he  draws  his  concoatric  coils  a 
little  closer,  now  spreads  them  more 


abroad;  by-and-by  the  whole  body  is 
extended  to  a  sinuous  band,  then  dis- 
posed in  a  forih  of  a  letter  8,  or  a 
simple  horseshoe  figure;  and  sometimes 
the  head  rests  on  the  body  and  some- 
times on  the  ground.  The  gentle,  lan- 
guid movements  of  the  creature  chang- 
ing his  position  at  intervals  are  like 
those  of  a  person  in  a  reclining  hot 
bath,  who  occasionally  moves  his  body 
and  limbs  to  renew  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  luxurious  sensation. 

That  the  two  adders  could  see  me 
when  I  stood  over  them,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  yards,  or  ev^d 
more,  is  likely;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  did  not  regard  me  as  a  living 
thing,  or  anything  to  be  disturbed  at, 
but  saw  me  only  as  a  perfectly  mo- 
tionless object  which  had  grown  im- 
I>erceptibly  on  their  vision,  and  was 
no  more  than  a  bush,  or  stump,  or 
ti^ee.  Nevertheless,  I  became  convinced 
that  always  after  standing  for  a  time 
near  them  my  presence  produced  a 
disturbing  effect  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
case  that  we  are  not  all  contained 
within  our  visible  bodies,  but  have 
our  own  atmosphere  about  us— some- 
thing of  us  which  is  outside  of  us  and 
may  affect  other  creatures.  More  than 
that,  there  may  be  a  subtle  current 
which  goes  out  and  directly  affects 
any  creature  (or  person)  which  we  re- 
gard for  any  length  of  time  with  con- 
centrated attention.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  about  which  we  know  nothing, 
or,  at  all  events,  learn  nothing  from 
our  masters,  and  most  scientists  would 
say  that  it  is  a  mere  fancy;  but  in  this 
instance  it  was  plain  to  see  that  al- 
ways after  a  time  something  began  to 
produce  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  ad- 
ders. This  would  first  show  itself  in 
a  slight  restlessness,  a  movement  of 
the  body  as  if  it  had  been  breathed 
upon,  increasing  until  they  would  be 
ill  at  ease  all  the  time,  and  at  length 
they  would  slip  quietly  away  to  hide 
under  the  bank. 
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The  following  incident  will  sly w  that 
they  were  not  disturbed  at  seeing  me 
standing  near,  assuming  that  they 
coold  or  did  see  me.  On  one  of  my 
Tisits  I  took  some  pieces  of  scarlet 
Tibbon  to  find  out  by  an  experiment 
if  there  was  any  tmth  in  the  old  be- 
lief that  the  sight  of  scarlet  will  ex< 
cite  this  serpent  to  anger.  I  approached 
them  in  the  nsnal  cantious  way  until 
I  was  able,  bcfndinfc  forward,  to  look 
down  upon  them  reposing  unalarmed 
on  their  bed  of  dry  fern;  then  grad- 
ually putting  one  hand  out  until  it 
was  over  them,  I  dropped  from  it  first 
one,  then  another  piece  of  silk  so  that 
they  fell  gently  upon  the  edge  of  the 
g&atform.  The  adders  must  have  seen 
theo%  bright  objects  so  close  to  them, 
yet  the^  #kd  not  suddenly  draw  back 
thehr  heads,  ate  exsert  their  tongues, 
nor  make  the  leavk  movement,  but  it 
was  as  if  a  dry,  light;  4ead  leaf  or  a 
ball  of  thistledown  had  At^ted  down 
and  settled  near  them  and  they  had  not 
heeded  it. 

In  the  same  way  they  probably  saw 
me,  and  it  was  as  if  they  had  seen  me 
not,  since  they  did  not  heed  my  mo- 
tionless figure;  but  that  they  always 
felt  me  after  a  time  I  felt  convinced, 
for  not  only  when  I  stood  close  to  and 
looked  down  upon  them,  but  also  at  a 
distance  of  four  to  eight  yards,  after 
gazing  fixedly  at  them  for  some  min- 
utes, the  change,  the  tremor,  would 
appear,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
would  steal  away. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
much  I  liked  the  company  of  these 
adders,  even  when  I  knew  that  my 
presence  disturbed  their  placid  lives 
in  some  indefinable  way.  They  were, 
indeed,  more  to  me  than  all  the  other 
adders,  numbering  about  a  score, 
which  I  had  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  they  were  often  to  be  found 
in  that  fragrant,  sequestered  spot 
where  their  home  was;  and  they  were 
two  together,  of  different  types,  both 


beautiful,  and  by  observing  them  day 
by  day  I  increased  my  knowledge  of 
their  kind.  We  do  not  know  very 
much  about  "the  life  and  conversation" 
of  adders,  having  been  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  "bruising"  their  shining, 
beautiful  bodies  beneath  our  ironshod 
heels,  and  with  sticks  and  stones,  to 
attend  to  such  matters.  So  absorbed 
was  I  in  contemplating  or  else  think- 
ing about  them  at  that  spot  that  I 
was  curiously  indifferent  to  the  other 
creatures— little  lizards,  and  butter- 
flies, and  many  young  birds  brought  by 
their  parents  to  the  willows  and  alders 
that  shaded  the  stream.  All  day  the 
birds  dozed  on  their  gently  swaying 
perches,  chirping  at  intervals  to  be 
fed;  and  near  by  a  tree-pipit  had  his 
stand,  and  sang  and  sang  when  most 
songsters  were  silent,  but  I  paid  no 
attention  even  to  his  aweet  strains. 
Two  or  three  hundred  yards  away,  up 
the  stream  on  a  boggy  spot,  a  pair  of 
peewits  had  their  breeding-place.  They 
were  always  there,  and  invariably  on 
my  appearance  they  rose  up  and  came 
1^  me,  and,  winnowing  the  air  over 
my  l^ad,  screamed  their  loudest.  But 
1  took  lA  notice,  and  was  not  annoyed, 
knowing  ttet  their  most  piercing  cries 
would  have  qo  effect  on  the  adders, 
since  their  deaf  ears  heard  nothing 
and  their  brilliant  eyes  saw  next  to 
nothing  of  all  that  waa  going  on  about 
them.  After  vexing  their  hearts  in 
vain  for  a  few  minutes  the  peewits 
would  go  back  to  their  own  ground, 
then  peace  would  reign  once  more. 

But  even  at  that  spot,  sacred  to  the 
adders,  I  was  at  times  compelled  to 
pay  attention  to  some  other  creature. 
One  day,  finding  that  my  people  were 
not  at  home,  I  turned  disappointed 
away,  but  had  not  gone  twenty  yards 
before  the  sudden  loud  scraping  cry 
of  a  snipe  came  from  the  bog  a  little 
distance  away,  as  if  a  miniature  wild 
horse  had  snorted  In  alarm  among  the 
myrtle.    This  strange,  startled  cry  was 
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repeated  balf-a-dozen  times  at  Abort 
iBtexralB;  then  the  snipe  rose  from  a 
small  open  spot  among  the  heather, 
and,  going  to  the  place,  I  found  three 
yoong  snipe  sitting  quietly,  close  to- 
gether, on  the  smooth,  wet  ground. 
They  were  in  the  downy  stage,  their 
color  a  rich  deep  golden  chestnut,  pow- 
dered on  the  back  with  snow  white, 
the  powdered  and  unpowdered  patches 
forming  a  symmetrical  pattern.  The 
snipe  is  the  only  bird  I  am  acquainted 
with,  the  downy  young  of  which  is 
actually  more  beautiful  than  the  adult 
in  its  perfect  plumage.  After  admir- 
ing them  for  a  couple  of  minutes  I 
hurried  away,  so  as  not  to  keep  the 
anxious  mother  too  long  from  the  sight 
of  such  pretty  little  ones. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  snipe  epi- 
sode, I  was  surprised  and  a  little  vexed 
to  find  that  the  peewits  had  left  their 
own    ground  to  come  and    establish 
themselves  on  the  bog  within   forty 
yards  of  the  spot  where  I  was  ac- 
customed to  take  my  stand  when  ob- 
serving the  adders.    Their  anxiety  at 
my  presence  had  now  become  so  in- 
tensified that  it  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness.    I  concluded  that  they  had  led 
their  nearly  grown-up  young  to  that 
spot,  and  sincerely  hoped  that  they 
would  be  gone  on  the  morrow.     But 
they  remained  there  five  days;  and  as 
their  solicitude  and  frantic  efforts  to 
drive  me  away  were  renewed  on  every 
visit,  they  were  a  source  of  consid- 
erable annoyance.    On  the  fourth  day 
I  accidentally  discovered  their  secret 
If  I  had  not  been  so  taken  up  with  the 
adders  I  might  have  guessed  it.    Qoing 
came  upon  a  dead, 
»eewit,  raised  a  few 
irth  by  the  heather 
d  dropped  forward, 
:s  partly  open. 
Qoment  of  death  a 
with  its  wings,  and 
vings  remain    half 
ow  the  peewit  had 


died,  the  wings  half  folded.  Picking 
it  up  I  saw  that  it  had  been  dead  sev- 
eral days,  though  the  carrion  beetles 
had  not  attacked  it,  owing  to  its  being 
several  inches  above  the  ground.  It 
had  in  fact  no  doubt  been  already  dead 
when  I  first  found  the  old  peewits  set- 
tled at  that  spot;  yet  during  those  four 
hot,  long,  summer  days  they  had  been 
in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  ttiese  dead  remains! 
This  is  to  my  mind  not  only  a  very 
pathetic  spectacle,  but  one  of  the 
strangest  facts  in  animal  life.  The 
reader  may  say  that  it  is  not  at  all 
strange,  since  it  is  very  common.  It 
is  most  strange  to  me  because  it  is 
common,  since  if  it  were  rare  we  could 
say  that  it  was  due  to  individual  aber- 
ration, or  resulted  through  the  blunt- 
ness  of  some  sense  or  instinct  What 
is  wonderful  and  almost  incredible 
is  that  the  higher  vertebrates,  unlike 
some  social  hymenopterous  insects, 
have  no  instinct  to  guide  them  in  such 
a  case  as  I  have  described,  and  no  in- 
herited knowledge  of  death.  To  make 
of  Nature  a  person,  we  may  see  that* 
in  spite  of  her  providential  care  for  all 
her  children,  and  wise  ordering  of  their 
lives  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  she 
has  yet  failed  in  this  one  thing.  Her 
only  provision  is  that  the  dead  shall 
be  speedily  devoured;  but  they  are  not 
thus  removed  in  numberless  instances; 
a  very  familiar  one  is  the  sight  of  liv- 
ing and  dead  young  birds,  the  dead 
often  in  a  state  of  decay,  lying  to- 
gether in  one  nest;  and  here  we  cannot 
but  see  that  the  dead  become  a  burden 
and  a  danger  to  the  living.  Birds  and 
mammals  are  alike  in  this.  They  will 
call,  and  wait  for,  and  bring  food  to, 
and  try  to  rouse,  the  dead  young  or 
mate;  day  and  9ight  they  will  keep 
guard  over  it  and  waste  themselves  In 
fighting  to  save  it  from  their  enemies. 
Yet  we  can  readily  believe  that  an  in- 
stinct fitted  to  save  an  animal  from 
all    this  vain    excitement  and    labor 
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and  clanger  would  be  of  infinite  ad*  a  little  later  I  paid  my  last  yisit  to  the 
vantage  to  the  species  that  possessed  adders,  and  left  them  with  the  great- 
It  est  reluctance,  for  they  had  not  told 
Two  days  after  I  found  the  dead  pee-  me  a  hundredth  part  of  their  unwrit- 
wit  the  parent  birds  disappeared;  and  ten  history. 

.    ,,      .  W.  E.  Hudson^ 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE. 

€rood-bye;  no  tears  nor  cries 
Are  fitting  here,  and  long  kunent  were  yain. 
Only  the  last  low  words  be  softly  eaid, 
And  the  last  greeting  given  above  the  dead; 
For  soul  more  pure  and  beautiful  our  eyes 
Never  shall  see  again. 

Alas!  what  help  is  It, 
vWhat  consolation  in  this  heavy  chance. 
That  to  the  blameless  Hfe  bo  soon  laid  low 
This  WBB  the  end  appointed  long  ago. 
This  the  allotted  space,  the  measure  fit 
Of  endless  ordinance? 

Thus  were  the  ancient  days 
Made  like  our  own  monotonous  with  grief; 
From  unassuagM  lips  even  thus  hath  flown 
Perpetually  the  Immemorial  moan 
Of  those  that  weeing  went  on  desolate  ways. 
Nor  found  in  tears  relief. 

For  faces  'yet  grow  pale. 
Tears  rise  at  fortune^  and  true  hearts  talce  flre 
In  all  who  hear,  with  quickening  pulse's  stroke, 
That  cry  that  from  the  infinite  people  broke. 
When  third  among  them  Helen  led  the  wail 
At  Hector's  funeral  pyre. 

And  by  the  Latin  beach 
At  rise  of  dawn  such  piteous  tears  were  shed. 
When  Troy  and  Arcady  in  long  array 
Followed  the  princely  body  on  its  way. 
And  Lord  ^neas  spoke  the  last  sad  speech 
Above  young  Pallas  dead. 

Even  in  this  English  clime 
The  same  sweet  cry  no  circling  seas  can  drown. 
In  melanchioly  cadence  rose  to  swel 
Some  dirge  of  Lycidas  or  Astrophel 
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When  lovely  eonls  and  pure  before  their  time 
iDfto  the  duBk  went  down. 

These  Ekrth.  the  bounteous  nurse, 
Ha^th  long:  ago  lapped  in  deep  peace  divine, 
liips  that  made  musical  their  <M*world  woe 
Themselves  have  gone  to  silence  long  ago, 
And  left  a  weaker  voice  and  wearier  verse, 
O  royal  soul,  for  thine. 

Beyond  our  life  how  far 
Soars  his  new  life  through  radiant  orb  and  zone. 
While  we  In  impotency  of  the  night 
Walk  dumbly,  and  the  pa)th  is  hard,  and  light 
Falls,  and  for  eun  and  moon  the  single  star 
Honor  is  left  alone. 

The  star  that  knows  no  set. 
But  circles  ever  with  a  fixed  desire, 
Watching  Orion's  armor  all  of  gold; 
Watching  and  wearying  not,  till  pale  and  cold 
Dawn  breaks,  and  the  first  shafts  of  morning  fret 
l^e  east  with  lines  of  fire. 

But  on  the  broad  low  plain 
When  night  is  clear  and  windy,  with  hard  frost. 
Such  as  had  once  tiie  morning  in  their  eyes, 
Watching  and  wearying,  gaze  upon  the  skies, 
And  cannot  see  that  star  for  their  great  pain 
Because  the  sun  Is  lost 

Alas!  how  all  our  love 
Is  scant  ait  best  to  All  ao  ample  room! 
Image  and  influence  fan  too  fast  away 
And  fading  memory  cries  at  dusk  of  day 
Deem*Bt  thou  the  dnst  redka  aught  at  all  thereof. 
The  ghost  vMhin  the  tomht 

For  even  o'er  lives  like  his 
The  slumberous  river  washes  soft  and  slow; 
The  lapping  water  rises  wearily, 
Numbing  the  nerve  and  will  to  sleep;  and  we 
Before  the  goal  and  crown  of  mysteries 
Fall  back,  and  dare  not  know. 

Only  at  times  we  know, 
In  gyves  conVSlved  and  luminous  orbits  whirled 
The  soul  beyond  her  knowing  seems  to  swe^ 
Out  of  the  deep,  fire-winged,  into  the  deep; 
As  two,  who  loved  each  other  here  below 
Better  than  all  the  world. 
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Yet  ever  held  apart; 
And  never  knew  (their  own  heart's  deepest  things, 
After  kmg  lapse  of  periods,  wandering  far 
Beyond  the  pathways  of  the  furthest  star. 
Into  communicable  space  might  dart 
With  tremor  of  thunderons  wings; 

Across  the  void  mlg^t  call 
Bach  nnto  eadh  past  woilds  that  raced  and  ran. 
And  flash  through  galaxies,  and  dasp  and  kiss 
In  some  slant  chasm  and  infinite  abyss 
Far  In  the  faint  sidereal  intterval 
Between  the  Lyre  and  fiwan. 

J.  W.  MackaU, 


THE  GRAND  MANNER. 


The  grand  manner  has  gone  from  the 
world,  and  the  world  seems  little  pat 
ont  at  Its  departure.  Time  was  when 
it  was  the  token  at  once  of  breeding 
and  education.  Scholarship  unadorned 
with  it  was  held  up  to  scorn  as  naked 
pedantry;  manners,  with  no  touch  of 
the  grand  air,  could  not  pass  muster 
in  polite  circles;  literature  saw  in  it 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Its  being.  It 
did  duty  for  a  whole  lexicon  of  quali- 
ties, but  its  outward  aspect  was  un- 
mistakable, depending  upon  a  yery 
simple  theory  of  society  and  human 
life.  There  are  two  classes  of  men,  it 
held— those  who  attain  and  those  who 
fall.  It  is  for  the  latter  to  struggle, 
and  complain,  and  show  marks  of  the 
conflict;  but,  for  the  former,  it  is  the 
flrst  duty  to  preserve  an  untroubled 
mien,  an  elegant  composure,  an  aristo- ' 
cratic  nonchalance.  A  man  is  more 
than  his  work,  especially  if  that  man 
be  a  gentleman.  Therefore,  let  him  de- 
scribe himself  by  no  narrow  profession, 
but  shine  in  twenty  spheres  with  a 
flue  neglect  of  each.  It  is  for  the  great 
lawyer  to  be  a  wit,  the  wit  to  be  a 
statesman,  the  scholar  a  man  of  fash- 
ion.   To  specialize  Is  to  confess  oneself 


Incompetent  Let  the  ^ank-and-flle 
make  a  fuss  about  their  woEft:,  but  for 
the  master  spirits  the  grand  manner  Is 
the  counsel  of  perfection,  and  with  It 
came  the  chance  for  a  real  art  of  so- 
ciety. If  men  are  to  wear  honors  and 
successes  lightly,  the  background  of 
ease  will  -come  into  prominence,  and 
they  will  study  to  amuse.  And  so  came 
that  social  finesse  which  our  great- 
grandmothers  adored,  those  bowings 
and  smirkings  which  their  grandchild- 
ren scoffed  at,  and  the  whole  pleasing 
science  of  the  heau  mande.  The  doc- 
trine was  both  a  theory  of  human  con- 
duct and  a  social  law,  preaching  at 
once  the  arts  of  success  and  amuse- 
ment; and  the  "grand  manner"  became 
the  fine  flower  of  accomplished  gen- 
tility. 

The  tear  of  sensibility  may  be 
dropped  over  its  tomb,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  of  its  revival.  The  most 
its  admirers  can  do  is  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  its  fioruit  It  belonged  to  an 
age  when  wealth,  leisure,  culture  and 
all  the  good  tilings  of  life  were  con- 
fined to  a  class,  and  it  drooped  and 
withered  at  the  advent  of  democracy. 
Our  modern  seriousness  and  our  mod- 
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era  business-like  air  killed  it,  and  they 
chose  the  craellest  of  weapons.  It 
might  have  surviyed  frank  opposition, 
it  could  not  endure  being  made  to  look 
ridiculous.  Like  Aristotle's  magnifi- 
cent man,  who  smiled  little  and  walked 
with  slow  and  dVgnifled  step,  our  gen- 
tleman with  the  grand  air  could,  at 
times,  be  almost  comic.  Your  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Patterae  still  stalked  trium- 
phant through  the  world,  but  a  more 
modest  person,  at  a  suggestion  of  farce, 
sliriyelled  up  like  a  gourd.  Then  peo- 
ple asked  awkward  questions.  Were 
not  these  often  elderly,  and  generally 
erudite,  butterflies  an  anachronism, 
wanting  in  earnestness,  in  purpose,  in 
a  philosophy  of  life?  Even  its  practi- 
cal side  was  denied  it.  Specialists 
came  to  look  askance  at  the  scholar 
who  professed  to  be  a  man  of  the 
world;  constituencies  suspected  a  poli- 
tician with  a  taste  for  letters;  and  at- 
toraeys  Jibed  at  the  lawyer  who  had 
the  dangerous  trick  of  style.  Tne  popu- 
lace lost  its  admiration  for  the  fine 
gentleman;  and  the  capitalist,  in  seek- 
ing to  copy  his  ways,  corrupted  the 
model.  Lace  and  brocade  were 
(metaphorically)  exchanged  for  broad- 
cloth and  mackintoshes,  and  the  world 
looked  complacently  on  the  change, 
and  complimented  itself  on  its  good 
sense. 

But  with  the  rubbish  went  much  that 
was  admirable.    At  its  best  this  grand 
manner  meant  an  exuberant  vitality, 
a  genuine  zest  for  life.    Its  exponents 
might  fail,  but  they  failed  gallantly. 
It  all  worked  out  to  a  kind  of  intense 
self-rei^pect,  which  might  be  ludicrous, 
noble.    The  scholar 
on  a  text-book  may 
but  we  question  if 
I  as  his  predecessor, 
other   accomplish- 
r,  of  course,  that  a 
udy  the  housing  of 
ik  question,  than  an- 
te a  treatise  on  taste; 


but  the  result  is  too  often  a  poor  ahriv- 
elled  creature,  crammed  with  details, 
but  thin  in  blood  and  weak  in  energy. 
It  is  all,  perhaps,  a  gain  for  us,  bat 
are  the  men  themselves  the  equal  of 
their  forefathers?  Once  specializatioii, 
if  carried  to  an  extreme,  was  accounted 
a  sin  against  good  taste;  now  it  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  salvation.  Of  course, 
the  old  school  was  wrong;  we  live  in  a 
stirring,  practical  age,  and  we  should 
know  better.  But  they  had,  at  least, 
some  philosophy  to  Justify  their  fool- 
ishness, and  the  loss  is  apparent,  if 
not  on  the  market  highways,  at  least 
in  the  by-paths  of  life. 

The  history  of  Bnglish  society,  which 
some  day  the  (Germans  may  undertake, 
will  be  a  study  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  grand  numner.  Originally  an 
Elizabethan  product,  and  nobly  typified 
in  Sidney  and  Raleigh,  it  came  to  ma- 
turity in  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
manlike  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  in  Scot- 
land, with  his  craze  for  distinction 
and  his  mania  for  versatility,  is  the 
manner  carried  to  an  extreme;  and  the 
Suckling  and  the  Lovelace  school,  who 
were  at  once  cavaliers  and  poets,  and 
a  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was 
philosopher,  poet,  physicist,  soldier  and 
bravo  in  one,  are  shining  instances  of 
its  best  But  the  eighteenth  century 
was  its  hey-day.  In  that  modish  world 
of  Ranelagh  and  St  James's,  Brookes's 
and  the  Cocoa  Tree,  we  have  a  thousand 
instances  of  its  perfection.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  what  we  mean.  It 
was  versatility  followed  as  a  fashion  and 
Joined  with  an  affectation  of  ease  and 
indifference,  a  manner,  and  not  neces- 
sarily a  character.  Most  great  men 
have  been  many-sided,  but  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  grand  air  It  was  a 
social  duty,  and  all  traces  of  the  pro- 
cess must  be  hidden  from  sight  A 
whole  hierarchy  of  statesmen— Carteret 
Bolingbroke,  Charles  Townshend— were 
also  wits  and  scholars.  A  large  school, 
from  Wilkes  to  Fox,  were  also  rakes. 
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When  tbe  city  apprentice  went  down 
8t  James's  Street  of  a  morning,  and 
saw,  in  the  clear  sunshine  through  the 
open  window,  Fox  at  cards  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  reflected  that  this  man,  the 
afternoon  before,  had  made  an  epoch- 
making  speech  in  the  Ck>mmons,  and 
had,  during  the  night,  in  all  likelihood, 
lost  a  fortune,  he  recognized  the  grand 
manner,  and,  we  trust,  shook  his  head 
at  its  folly.  A  better  instance  is  Lord 
Mansfield.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
English  Judges,  he  was,  perhi^>s,  also, 
since  Bacon,  the  most  accomplished. 
The  keen  eyes,  massive  brows,  and 
tart  humorous  mouth  of  the  Reynolds 
portrait  reveal  a  man  as  versed  in 
letters  and  the  arts  of  the  p<Hlte  world 
as  in  the  common  law.  He  was  a  great 
lawyer,  and,  wiiat  is  rarw,  a  scholar 
in  law,  a  man  of  the  widest  learakig. 
a  wit,  a  lover  of  poetry,  a  man  of  fash- 
ion, and  one  of  the  Arst  Parliamentary 
debaters  of  his  day.  Some,  too,  would 
call  him  a  statesman,  but  the  matter  is 
doubtful.  He  was  the  only  man  whom 
Boswell  thought  worthy  of  admission 
into  the  company  of  general  officers 
who  had  seen  service.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  did  not  favor  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice's countrymen,  shared  the  prevalent 
admiration,  as  witness  this  fragment 
of  dialogue.  Boswell:  '*Lord  Mansfield 
is  not  a  mere  lawyer."  Johnson:  "No, 
Sir,  I  never  was  in  Lord  Mansfield's 
company.  But  Lord  Mansfield  was 
distinguished  at  the  University.  Lord 
Mansfield,  when  he  first  came  to  town, 
drank  champagne  with  the  wits.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Pope."  And  Pope 
has  given  us  his  own  testimony:— 

How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray,  was  our 

boast! 
How  many  Martiahi  were  in  Pulteney 

lost! 

But  the  most  typical  story  is  that  of 
the  would-be  biographer  who  asked  for 
materials   for  his   life.    Mansfield   de- 


clared that  his  life  was  in  no  way 
remarkable,  for  he  had  always  been 
a  man  of  rank  and  fashion  with  every 
opportunity.  "Take  Lord  Hardwicke," 
he  said;  "he  was  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
and  he  made  himself  Chancellor."  The 
peasant  happened  to  be  a  leading  Lon- 
don attorney,  and  Mansfield's  father 
was  a  i>overty-strioken  Scotch  Peer  sus- 
pected of  Jacobitism.  As  far  as  suc- 
cess at  the  Bar  went,  the  former  had 
all  the  advantages;  but  the  grand  man- 
ner could  not  stoop  to  consider  them. 

It  is  the  word  *>mere"  in  Boswell's 
question  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
whole  difference.  To  Raleigh  or  Lord 
Herbert,  Wordsworth  would  have  been 
a  "mere"  poet,  Bir.  Spencer  a  "mere" 
philosopher.  Gibbon,  when  he  declared 
that  he  was  not  a  historian  but  a  gen- 
tleman, and  Disraeli,  when,  before  his 
great  Oxford  speech  in  '64,  he  saun- 
tered into  the  theatre  in  a  shooting- 
coat  and  a  wideawake,  each  in  his  own 
absurd  way  protested  against  profes- 
sional limitations.  Nowadays,  we 
would  have  a  parson  be  a  parson,  and 
a  statesman  be  a  statesman;  when  the 
grand  manner  fiourished,  a  gentleman 
was  insulted  by  being  labelled  with  a 
single  name.  To  be  sure,  the  results 
were  often  disastrous,  and  fools,  who 
might  have  done  decently  had  their 
aspirations  been  small,  made  bids  for 
greatness  and  had  lamentable  falls. 
But  the  art  never  professed  to  be  for 
the  rank-and-file,  but  for  the  master- 
spirits; and  much  of  the  criticism  pro- 
ceeded from  the  incompetents.  "It  is 
with  genius  as  wHh  a  fine  faahion," 
wrote  Pope;  "all  those  are  displeased 
at  it  who  are  not  able  to  follow  it" 

But  whatever  the  cause  be,  the  grand 
manner  is  discredited.  Disraeli  was 
almost  the  last  of  its  disciples,  and  the 
abuse  of  him  which  was  current  for  so 
long  shows  how  people  had  come  td 
regard  the  affectation.  For  an  affec- 
tation it  was,  though  a  charming  and 
sometimes  a  noble  one.    Versatility  can 
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never  be  abolished,  bat  a  pretence  of 
eaBe  and  inBoudanoe  and  a  parade  of 
divers  accomplishments  may  easily  be 
discredited.  The  splendid  Impassive- 
ness  of  the  great  gentleman  has  sue- 
cnmbed  to  modern  worry  and  haste, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  we  frankly  con- 
Tb«  QiMotator. 


fess  that  dignity  Is  a  nuisance  and  an 
anachronism.  Bnt  the  other  side  of 
the  thing— the  taste  for  a  liberal  cul- 
ture—shows signs  of  revival,  and  we 
may  see  a  return  to  the  grand  manner, 
brought  up  to  date  and  purged  of  it» 
silliness. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


The  writers  of  bulletins  from  Amer- 
ica, who  report  the  recent  speech  about 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  all  adol^t  an  apolo- 
getic tone.    The  Minister  of  Wai;  they 
say,  declared  that    the  United    States 
would  one  day  have  either  to  give  up 
the  Monroe  doctrine  or  to  fight  for  It, 
end  they  excuse  his  utterance  on  the 
ground  of  his  Inexperience   in   diplo- 
matic forms.    We  see  little  reason  for 
the  excuses.      Mr.  Root  had  doubtless 
been  discussing  the  question  with  his 
colleagues,  and  he  simply  uttered  aloud 
what  every  one  knows  to  be  true,  that 
in  maintaining  the  Monroe  doctrine  the 
•Govemment  of  Washington  accepts  a 
position   which   must,   some     day    or 
other,  bring  her     Into    collision  with 
some  Power  or  coalition  upon  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent.    It  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  bring  her  into  collision  with 
Great   Britain,   because   our   interests 
lie  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  we  seek 
nothing   in   North  or   South   America 
which  we  do  not  possess,  but  that  is 
not  wholly  true  of     other    European 
Powers.    More  than  one  of  them  have 
large  interests  in  South  America.  Italy, 
B,  has  hundreds  of  thousands 
In  Argentina,  and  Germany 
e  population  in  Brazil,  and 
hem  might  be  compelled  to 
IS,  by  force  of  arms,  for  un- 
injurles  done  or  threatened 
migrants.    In  that  case  the 
ites  must  fight  or  give  up 


the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  the  essence  of 
that  doctrine  Is  that  North  and  Soutl^ 
America  form.  In  some  way,  a  confed- 
eration, that  they  stand  apart  In  the 
world,  and  that  no  outside  Power,  espe- 
cially no  Eur<H;>ean  Power,  shall  effect 
a  lodgment  upon  either  of  tiiose  two- 
continents.    If  they  do,  the  Union  will 
drive  them  off  by  force.   This  doctrine 
is  not  a  mere  proposition  for  diploma- 
tists to  discuss,  but  has  once,  at  least* 
been  acted  on  In  a  great  way.    It  1» 
well  known  that  Napoleon  III  quitted 
Mexico  under  a  distinct  threat  that  If 
he  did  not  the  United  States   would 
support  the  insurgent  Mexicans  against 
Maximilian    and    his    French    allies* 
rumor  adding  that  General  Grant  waa 
bitterly  disappointed  that    the    threat 
was  so  successful.    He  believed  In  his 
orwn  genius  and  In  American  arms,  and 
he  would  have  dearly  liked  to  try  con- 
clusions  with   a   first-dass    European 
army.    He  could  not,  he  thought,  have 
been  defeated,  and  victory  would  have 
given  him  a  historic  reputation  not  to 
be  obtained  from  any  civil  war.     The 
American  Minister  of  War,  therefore, 
was  only  stating  an  historic  fact,  and 
probably   was   amazed   that   any   one 
Should  take  umbrage  at  his  utterance. 

The  -chance  that  America  might  have 
to  fight  for  her  favorite  axiom  in  diplo- 
macy has,  moreover,  of  late  years  been 
greatly  increased  by  two  new  circum- 
stances.   One    is    the    Immensely    li^ 
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creased  desire  of  the  Bnropean  States 
for  transmarine  possessions.  They  all 
think  them  inyialuable  as  markets  and 
sources  of  influence,  and  one  of  them 
at  least— namely,  Germany— longs  for 
some  broad  territory  to  which  she  may 
send  the  oyerspill  of  her  population, 
now  rapidly  growing  too  large  to  be 
maintained  in  comfort  within  her  Bn- 
ropean dominion.  The  only  great  terri- 
tories now  left  in  the  world  which  are 
fit  for  Bnropean  settlement,  yet  are 
sparsely  populated,  lie  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  impossible,  as  the  pressure 
increases,  that  coyetous  eyes  should  not 
be  cast  in  that  direction.  Brazil,  in 
particular,  would  hold  50,000,000  of 
pei^le,  and.  therefore,  be  an  im- 
mense prize  for  (Germany,  which  has 
already  a  very  large  body  of  colonists 
on  the  BioOrandedo  Sul.  It  is  certain 
that  Brazil  could  not  defend  itself,  and, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Monroe  doctrine 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  lapse,  the  United 
States  must  defend  her.  That  would 
be  so  easy  now  that  the  attempt  will 
not  be  made,  but  when,  under  her  new 
Navy  Bill,  Germany  has  doubled  her 
fleet,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
ambitious  thoughts  will  not  be  awak- 
ened, or  that  the  Emperor  may  not  en- 
deavor to  prove  to  iiis  subjects  that  in 
asking  such  sacrifices  at  their  hands  he 
had  a  very  great  purpose  indeed  in 
view.  He  may  be  so  strong  at  sea  that 
the  defence  of^  Brazil  would  be  impos- 
sible, or  too  rii^y,  and,  as  America  is 
disliked  by  the  whole  Continent,  he 
would  run,  if  England  were  occupied 
or  in  one  of  her  quiescent  moods,  but 
little  risk  of  other  interference.  The 
American  Minister  of  War  had,  there- 
fore, sound  reason  for  his  speculation, 
even  if  it  were  uttered  mainly  from 
his  desire  to  carry  through  Congress 
his  Bill  for  considef&bly  enlarging  the 
standing  Army. 

The  second  and  hitherto  little  noticed 
reason  for  regarding  a  struggle  over 
the  Monroe  doctrine  as  wit^n  the  range 


of  practical  politics,  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican iK>8ition  has  become  increasingly 
illogical.  It  never  was  logically  defen- 
sible, for  the  right  to  protect  any 
Power  when  threatened  involves  a 
certain  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
that  Power,  and  Washington  persist- 
ently refuses  to  acknowledge  that  re- 
sponsibility. Supposing  Brazil,  for  ex- 
ample, to  suspect  its  German  settlers 
of  treason,  and  to  order  their  massacre 
or  expulsion— of  course,  an  absurdly  im- 
probable event,  but  one  which  will 
illustrate  the  situation— America  would 
not  punish  Brazil,  but  she  would  de- 
fend her  against  punishment  by  Ger- 
many. Brazil  is,  therefore,  at  liberty 
to  do  what  she  pleases  without  consid- 
ering consequences— a  liberty  which  is 
unjust,  and  one  whicOi,  if  it  ever  be- 
came a  fact  instead  of  a  speculation, 
would  profoundly  irritate  the  diplo- 
matists of  the  older  world.  There  was, 
however,  till  recently,  one  corollary  of 
the  American  attitude  which  rendered 
it  easier  to  bear.  If  she  cried /'Hands 
off!*'  in  America,  she  agreed  that  events 
outside  the  two  Americas  were  none 
of  her  business.  If  she  defied  the  world 
to  interfere  with  her  proteges,  she 
threatened  no  one  with  interference  on 
her  own  part— a  fact  which,  as  she 
grew  strong,  was  a  decided  relief  to 
European  statesmen.  They  considered 
America,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  sort  of  separate  planet  This 
corollary,  however,  has  recently  been 
abandoned.  In  compelling  Spaih  to 
surrender  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
which  latter  are  Asiatic  islands,  the 
Union  has  interfered  in  Europe,  has, 
indeed,  upon  one  or  two  points— for  ex- 
ample, the  reversion  of  Morocco— seri- 
ously interfered  with  European  com- 
binations. In  her  recent  action,  also, 
as  regards  China,  the  Union  has  as- 
serted herself— to  use  the  new  termin- 
ology^as  a  "world-power,"  and  has  giv- 
en up  even  the  pretence  of  being  exclu- 
sively American.   Moreover,  her  cob»» 
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mer<:e  has  become  so  extensive,  and 
her  market  so  Important,  that  her  ac- 
tion with  rei^>ect  to  tariffs  affects  the 
prosperity  of  all  pecH^^^es,  and  some- 
times, in  the  new  hunger  for  the  profits 
of  business,  causes  the  profoundest  irri- 
tation. All  these  causes  render  the 
•Monroe  doctrine  so  increasingly  illogi- 
cal that  the  older  diplomacy  will  not 
consent  to  recognize  it,  and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, when  the  emergency  arises, 
deny  that  it  can  be  an  excuse  for  com- 
pelling any  European  Power  to  sur- 
render its  purposes.  Mr.  Boot,  there- 
fore, in  his  vigorous  and  unconven- 
tional speech,  .was  not  <mly  not  step- 
ping out  of  his  way  to  threaten  any- 
The 


body,  but  was  perfonning  a  plain  dutj 
to  his  countrymen  by  warning  them 
that  if  they  wished  the  Monroe  doctrine 
to  stand  firm,  they  must  provide  their 
Government  with  the  means  of  fightr 
ing  in  its  defence.  We  do  the  same 
thing  every  day  as  regards  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  seas.  Mr.  Goschen,  when 
asking  for  more  ships,  has  said  things 
much  stronger  than  any  Mr.  Boot 
ventured  to  say,  and  so  has  Count  von 
Bttlow,  when  pleading  for  his  master's 
Navy  BilL  The  apologies  of  the  bul- 
letin makers  are  not  only  officious; 
they  are  absolutely  at  variance  with  the 
precedents  of  Europe. 


SOUTHERNWOOD. 

So  I  have  harvested  my  womanhood 
Into  one  tall  green  bush  of  southernwood; 
And  if  the  leaves  are  green  about  your  feet. 
And  if  my  fragrance  on  a  day  should  meet 
And  brace  your  weariness,  why,  not  in  vain 
Shall  I  have  husbanded  from  sun  and  rain 
My  spices  if  you  chance  to  find  them  sweet 

I  have  grown  up  beneath  the  sheltering  shade 
Of  roses:  roses'  poignant  scents  have  made 
My  sharp  spice  sweeter  than  'twas  wont  to  be. 
Therefore  if  any  vagrant  gather  me 
And  wear  me  in  his  booom,  I  wlH  give 
Him  dreams  of  roses;  he  shall  dream  and  live. 
And  wake  to  find  the  rose  a  verity. 

Gather  me,  gather.    I  have  dreama  to  selL 

The  sea  is  not  by  any  fluted  shell 

More  faithfully  remembered  than  I  keep 

My  thought  of  roses,  through  beguiling  sleep 

And  the  bewildering  day.    Ill  give  to  him 

Who  gathers  me  more  sweetness  than  he'd  dream 

Without  me— more  than  any  Illy  could; 

I  tliat  am  flowerless,  being  soutiiemwood. 

Ufa/ra  Hopper, 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  FATHER  DISTRUSTFUL.* 


"Pa,**  said  Hdart,  after  a  silence,  "may 
I  say  something?" 

The  fanner  shifted  his  position. 

"Why,  yes;  anythin*  y*like,  daugh- 
ter." 

"Fve  been  thinking  so  much  about 
Charlie,"  she  said.  '*I  often  wonder 
whether— pa,  don't  yon  think  you'd  be 
glad  if  he  came  back?' 

To  her  relief,  Mr.  Bradbury  did  not 
shrink  fnun  the  topic,  nor  did  his  tone 
grow  harsh. 

"Y'  've  got  a  ri^t  t'  ask  'bout  those 
things.  Mart,"  he  said;  "an'  sometimes 
I've  hed  it  in  mind  thet  I'd  ought  t' 
talk  with  ye  'bout  'em  more." 

"I  have  wanted  to  talk  with  you, 
father,"  responded  the  girl,  softly; 
"only  I  didn't  want  to  distress  you 
too  much.  Wouldn't  you  like  Charlie 
back?' 

"Mart,"  said  her  father,  after  a  mo- 
ment's grave  pause,  "C  course  y'  know 
what  was  in  my  mind  when  I  left  th' 
church?" 

Mart  nodded. 

"It's  been  a  matter  o'  thankfulness 
with  me,"  he  went  on,  "thet  what  I 
felt  I  hed  f  do  then  didn't  affect  any 
other  body's  b'liefe.  I  didn't  want  it 
should.  I  wouldn't  'ye  disturbed  your 
views,  or  y'r  mother's  or  Emmie's  Tr 
worlds.  What  I  did,  I  hed  t'  do;  but 
thet  only  concerned  me." 


*  D«a>;on  Bradbury.    By  Edwin  Asa  Dlx.   Copy- 
light,  1900,  by  The  Century  Co.   Price,  fUO. 


"I  understand,"  she  breathed,  lov- 
ingly. 

"I  did  thet  because  I'd  lost  faith;  an' 
I  lost  it,  fust  of  all,  in— in  y'r  brother— 
in  Charlie.  1  can't  go  into  thet  Y' 
dida't  know  much  about  it  at  th'  time* 
an'  mebbe  it's  better  y'  shouldn't  now. 
I  wouldn't  hev  y'  lose  faith  in  him,  no 
more'n  in  other  things.  Jest  b'cause  I 
hed  to." 

"But,  father,  is  it  truly  lost?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  solemnly. 
"It  'ud  make  th'  world  diff'rent  t'  me 
ef  't  wa'n't  Night  after  night  I  go 
over  it  There  ain't  twenty-four  hours 
passes— there  ain't  an  hour,  mebbe, 
'cept  when  I'm  asleep— thet  I  don't  find 
myself  goin'  over  'n  over  thet  matter 
'bout  Charlie,  an'  tryin'  f  make  out  ef 
I've  been  mistaken." 

"And  doesn't  it  ever  seem  so?"  she 
questioned,  breathlessly. 

"Never  once.  I  can't  see  it  any  dif- 
Trent,  no  matter  how  I  try.  It  can't 
be  any  diff'rent  I  can't  pictur*  any  one 
actin'  as  he  did  'thout  their  beln'  guilty 
o'  doin'  wrong."  The  farmer  disen- 
gaged his  arm,  and,  rising,  began  to 
pace  the  floor,  leaving  her  poised  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  "Mebbe  I'm 
strange  'bout  thet"  he  went  on;  "mebbe 
I'd  ought  f  see  it  some  other  way,  an' 
th^  most  folks  would.  Y'r  mother  sees 
it  dilTrent  I  ain't  gainsayin'  it  Lord 
knows,  I  only  wish  I  cotdd  see  it  dif- 
Trent  'Tain't  Tr  want  o'  thinkin'  an' 
wishin'." 
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He  p^ced  the  room  a  minttte  in 
silence. 

"But  I  can't,"  he  cried  out  miserably. 
**)i^  honest  boy  o'  mine  c'd  hear  sech 
a  charge  a^^llMkan*  not—"  He  paused, 
stopping  in  front  «!.  Mart.  "I— I 
oughtn't  t'  say  sech  things  1^  sej'  he 
said,  controlling  himself. 

At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
water  committee,  as  summoned  by  Mr. 
Bradbury,  met  at  Mr.  Glarls's  ofQce. 

"We've  come  together  this  after- 
noon," began  Mr.  Clarlc,  who  was  un- 
official chairman  of  the  committee,  "be- 
cause Mr.  Bradbury  informed  us  that 
Mr.  Lee,  of  the  firm  of  Lee  and  Law- 
rence, was  in  town  In  person,  and  was 
ready  to  present  their  analyst's  report 
on  the  water  question.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Reed,  I  must  make  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lee." 

The  lawyer  read  the  report  It  gave 
a  technical  analysis,  in  full,  of  the  new 
artesian  water,  and  showed  that  the 
proportion  of  certain  detrimental  min- 
eral constituents  rendered  it  unavail- 
able for  drinking  purposes. 

There  was  a  pause  as  Mr.  Clark 
finished  reading. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Mr.  Kemble, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  was 
much  disappointed,  "thet's  pretty  hard, 
ain't  It?  After  all  th'  expense  we've 
been  put  to!" 

"Well,  that  was  fully  understood  to 
be  the  firm's  own  affair,  you  know," 
Mr.  Pickering  said.  "You  took  that 
risk." 

Mr.  Reed  was  on  his  feet.  His  face 
was  frowning,  and  he  was  evidently  in 
no  pleasant  mood. 

"The  analysis  is  preposterous,"  he 
said,  with  ire. 

Mr.  Lee,  astounded  at  the  attack, 
turned  to  him  with  equal  ire. 

"What's  that?"  he  demanded. 

"I  say  it's  preposterous.  The  water's 
ar  clear  and  pure  as  crystal.  Chemists 
are    daft,    nowadays,    about    finding 


things  that  don*t  exist— In  food  and 
water,  and  I  don't  know  what  all." 

The  firm  had  suffered  severely  once 
or  twice  from  the  adulteration  laws. 

"See  here,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Lee, 
with  sharp  indignation,  "you  can't 
bring  a  charge  such  as  you've  Just 
made  against  my  firm  without  sub- 
stanHiyklng  it  If  you're  wise,  you'll 
withdraw  fMajnediately." 

"I  don't  see,"'  steurved  old  Mr. 
Hayes,  mildly,  "how  Mr.  Seed  c'n 
know  about  it  exac'ly." 

The  latter  turned  on  him. 

"I  used  to  be  a  druggist  myself  over 
in  Hingham,"  he  said,  "as  I  guess  you 
know.  And  I've  investigated  this  wa- 
ter a  little  myself.  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  It" 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  remarked  Mr. 
Lee,  ironically,  "then  you  can  choose 
between  two  reports." 

"I  only  say,"  added  Mr.  Reed,  more 
mildly,  resuming  his  seat  "that  your 
expert's  been  too  anxious  to  discover 
something— that's  all." 

Mr.  Lee  sniffed  in  scornful  amuse- 
ment 

"Bradbury's  one  of  our  cleverest  an- 
alysts," he  said.  "One  of  our  most  ac- 
curate, too.     He—" 

"Who?"  demanded  a  voice  at  his 
side. 

"Bradbury,"  returned  Mr.  Lee,  an- 
swering his  host  who  had  spoken. 
"Same  name  as  yours,  by  the  way. 
Young,  but  has  shown  extraordinary 
talent  in  our  business." 

The  farmer  heard  only  the  repeated 
name. 

"Bradbury,  y'  say?"  he  echoed, 
strangely  startled. 

"Yes.    Whyr' 

"What's  his  fust  name?" 

"I  really  don't  know.  Oh,  yes,  I  do. 
It's  Charles." 

"Charles  Bradbury,"  uttered  Mr. 
Pickering,  astonished. 

Mr.  Lee  looked  around,  naturally  as- 
tonished in  turn. 
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•*Why.  whaf 8  this?"  he  eald.  "Do 
any  of  you  know  him?*' 

"How  long's  he  been  with  ye?'  asked 
(Mr.  Bradbnry,  his  words  harrying 
rapidly. 

"Two  years  or  so,  I  should  say." 

"It's  my  boy!"  cried  the  farmer, 
strongly  agitated. 

"Your  boy?  What,  your  son?"  Mr. 
Lee  was  incredulous.  "How  could  it 
be  possible?" 

The  other  men  had  listened  In  sur- 
prised and  intent  silence. 

"Most  extraordinary!"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Kent. 

"Oh.  but  'tain't  likely,  th'  least  bit. 
Mr.  Bradbury,"  sharply  declared  Mr. 
Hayes. 

The  ex-deacon  essayed  to  speak,  but 
could  not,  for  the  moment 

Mr.  Clark  wisely  spoke  for  him. 

"Mr.  Bradbury  hoA  a  son,  Mr.  Lee," 
he  explained,  "who  was  for  some  time 
in  the  drug  and  chemist  business,  and 
who  left  Felton  about  two  years  ago. 
Of  course  it's  possible  it  may  be  the 
same." 

The  visitor's  surprise  increased,  and 
he  gave  as  good  a  description  as  he 
could  of  his  assistant's  appearance  and 
manner. 

"He  came  to  us  without  an  introduc- 
tion," he  added,  "but  we  were  rather 
struck  with  him  at  first  sight,  and  took 
him  on  for  some  minor  work  on  trial. 
We  soon  discovered  the  stuCT  he  was 
made  of." 

Mr.  Reed  got  up  again,  contemptu- 
ously. 

"Of  course  you'll  all  admit,"  he  said, 
"that  if  this  happens  to  be  true,  we 
must  have  a  new  analysis." 

"Why  so?*  asked  several,  Mr.  Lee 
most  peremptorily  of  all. 

"There  should  be  a  new  one,  any 
way,  to  my  thinking,"  returned  the 
storekeeper.  "But  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
young  Bradbury  that  made  this, 
why—" 

Mr.   Bradbury   had  instantly  recov- 


ered-  his-  paver  of  speech.  He  turned 
sharply  on  Mr.  Reed. 

"Well,  what?'  he  inquired,  threaten- 
Ingly.   "Goon." 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  Y6rk  shilling  for 
it"  finished  Mr.  Reed,  coolly. 

Mr.  Lee  began  to  speak,  but  Mr. 
Pickering  was  before  him. 

"See  here,  Mr.  Reed,"  he  remon- 
strated, brusquely,  "you're  going  too 
far  altogether.  Mr.  Lee,  did  your  as- 
sistant know  where  this  water  came 
from?' 

"Certainly  not"  returned  Mr.  Lee, 
promptly.  "The  firm  always  keeps  all 
such  facts  to  itself." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  turning 
sharply  to  Mr.  Reed,  "there  isn't  the 
slightest  reason—" 

"I'll  do  th'  talkin'  here,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Bradbui^,  whose  breath  was  com- 
ing and  going  dangerously.  "Y'  '11  hev 
t'  explain  what  y've  jest  said,  Mr. 
Reed." 

He,  too,  had  risen,  and  now  con- 
fronted Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Lee  found  his 
quarrel  taken  from  him. 

The  storekeeper  surveyed  Mr.  Brad- 
bury. 

"You  yourself  once  admitted,"  he 
said,  "that  I  couldn't  trust  chemical 
work  with  a  boy  that  drinks.  I  don't 
see  why  any  one  should  trust  him  any 
better  because  he  happens  to  steal, 
too." 

There  was  a  cry  of  quick  protest 
from  the  men  around.  Mr.  Bradbury's 
face  blazed  into  fury. 

"Steals!"  he  shouted.  "Who  says  he 
steals?' 

"You  as  good  as  said  so,  I  supposed, 
at  the  time  you  left  the  church." 

The  ex-deacon  gasped  like  one  who 
receives  a  sudden  douche  of  cold  water. 
His  face  became  white  as  quickly  as  it 
had  become  red. 

Mr.  Kent  judiciously  stepped  in  be- 
tween the  two.  But  Mr.  Bradbury's 
rushing  thoughts  were  not  of  physical 
attack. 
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"My  boy?  Steal,  y'  say?'  he  raged. 
The  words  from  another's  lips  seemed 
to  daze  him.    He  caught  his  breath. 

"He  never  did.  He  couldn't,"  he 
affirmed,  simply. 

The  blood  was  coming  baclc  again  to 
Mr.  Bradbury's  strongly  drawn  coun- 
tenance. 

"Charlie  never  stole  a  penny  in  his 
life,"  he  said,  passioQately.  "He 
couldn't  do  sech  a  thing.  It's  ag'inst 
his  natur'." 

His  eyes  met  Mr.  Piclcerlng's,  and 
the  pregnant  scene  at  which  the  latter 
was  present  two  years  before  rose 
clearly  before  him.  It  had  risen  before 
him  countless  times,  but  never  in  this 
new,  clear  Ught. 

"I  don't  keer  what's  been  said  or 
thought,  now  or  ever,"  he  averred,  with 
the  triumph  of  a  new  and  great  cer- 
tainty. "I  don't  keer  ef  all  th'  world 
sh'd  say  he  did.  I  don't  keer  ef  he  sh'd 
've  said  so  himself." 


He  stopped  again,  with  a  kind  of 
choking. 

"  'Twouldn't  make  it  a  mite  more 
supposable.  Ncthin*  c'd  make  it  6up> 
posable." 

None  of  .the  others  had  spoken.  They 
realized  instinctively  that  somethin^^ 
far  out  of  the  ordinary,  something  po- 
tentially tragic,  was  passing  before 
.their  eyes.  This  strong,  deep-nature<I 
man  had  suddenly  come  to  know  his 
own. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  gaze  came  back  to 
Mr.  Reed,  who  was  standing  still,— 
composed,  but  with  pursed  lips.  The 
farmer's  anger  again  leaped  into  heat 

"I  tell  y*  what— "  he  began,  and  then 
stopped.  The  turmoil  of  emotions  was 
too  great  He  turned  around,  put  out 
his  hand  gropingly  for  his  hat  which 
lay  on  the  table  near  by,  and  bolting 
toward  the  door,  opened  it  and  was 
gone. 


THE  RIVAL  UNDERTAKERS.* 


Job  Graves,  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible sigh  of  relief,  put  on  his  rusty  hat, 
adjusted  the  striped  cotton  neckerchief 
around  his  old-fashioned  high  stock, 
climbed  stiffiy  into  his  old  chaise  at  the 
curbstone,  and  took  up  his  position  at 
the  rear  of  the  procession. 

That  was  Job's  custom,  to  ride  alone, 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  He  had  main- 
tained this  custom  through  the  funerals 
of  forty  years,  having  inherited  It  with 
other  customs,  from  his  father,  under- 
taker before  him.  Whereas  Daver, 
with  his  other  "progressive"  ideas,  had 
Introduced  the  custom  of  leading  the 
line;  which  he  d|d,  very  grandly,  in  a 
luxurious  coup6,  with  gold  lettering. 


•  The    Parsonage   Porch.    By    Bradley   Gilman. 
Copyright,  1900,  by  LltUe,  Brown  A  Co.   Price,  f  1.50. 


It  was  the  ages-long  struggle  between 
the  New  and  the  Old,  this  rivalry  across 
the  street  Elsewhere  it  is  "hand-work 
versus  steam,"  or  "Puritan  against 
Cavalier,"  or  "stratified  rock  at  war 
with  the  leaf  of  a  book,-"  here  it  was 
"caskets  against  coffins,"  with  all  that 
these  implied.  Always,  however,  the 
iron  rule  is— with  occasional  excep- 
tions—New conquers,  modified  by  Old. 
So  it  was  here;  and  Job  saw  the  evil 
day  afar  off— as  many  a  conservative 
sees  it— but  held,  with  might  and 
largely  with  conscience,  to  the  old 
methods,  to  the  accustomed  ways. 

The  two  undertakers  differed  widely 
in  their  conduct  of  funeral  services. 
Job  did  as  his  father  had  done;  not 
because  that  way  was  best  but  be- 
cause it  was  his  father's  way.    This- 
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rule  of  conduct  became  more  absolute 
with  him  each  year.  Now  that  his 
wife  and  sons  were  gone,  he  had  no 
future;  he  had  "the  imagination  of 
regret,  having  lost  the  imagination  of 
hope."  The  star  of  success,  before 
him,  beckoned  no  longer;  the  star  of 
experience,  from  behind,  illumined  his 
sad  path.  Job  had  given  up  the  ideal- 
ism of  purpose  for  his  sons;  he  lived 
by  the  ideal  of  example,  from  his 
father.  Often  he  brooded  anxiously 
about  that  absent  lad,  but  his  anxiety 
was  not  suspected  by  others;  an  under- 
taker is  not  supposed  to  have  griefs  of 
his  own. 

Yes,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Public's  axi- 
omatic knowledge  that  undertakers 
bave  no  feelings;  machines  merely; 
necessary  evils.  Job  felt  his  aliena- 
tion deeply;  felt  it  the  more  since  wife 
and  children  had  gone  away.  The  old- 
fashioned,  sad-faced,  silent  man,  in  his 
rusty  coat  and  high  stock,  went  in  and 
out  among  the  homes  of  sorrow;  he 
heard  sighs  and  moans,  saw  bitter  tears 
trickling,  dropping;  but  always  for 
others,  never  a  breath  of  sympathy  for 
film.  He  moved,  a  white  shadow,  in 
darkened  rooms,  yet  a  shadow  with  a 
heart  Oh,  his  heart  was  hungry, 
often,  for  pity,  for  aCTection.  He  even 
envied,  sometimes,  the  silent  form  in 
the  coffin;  it,  at  least,  had  love  rained 
upon  it  Voices,  which  spoke  to  him 
in  stem  command,  sobbed  there;  faces, 
which  turned  to  him  in  critical  inquiry, 
grew  distorted  with  anguish  as  they 
bent  over  that  other  face,  scarcely 
whiter  than  his  own. 

Thus  Job  lived,  and  hungered,  and 
was  "in  the  world,  but  not  of  the 
world."  His  impassive,  worn,  old  face 
told  little  of  the  need  of  his  desolate 
heart  He  accepted  his  destiny,  which 
was— "not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister." 

One  early  morning  a  drunken,  di- 
shevelled tramp  fotmd  rear  entrance  to 
the   "CJofBn-Warerooms,"  and  lay,   in 


a  stupor,  un^er  a  bench.  The  assistant 
pui^hed  a  bag  of  plush  trimmings  under 
his  head.  Job  entered  hastily,  prepar- 
ing  to  Journey  to  a  distant  city  to  bring 
back  a  "body"  for  buriaL  He  glanced 
at  the  heavy,  besotted  face,  partly  hid- 
den by  an  unkempt  beard,  and  them 
said: 

"Let  him  sleep  it  off  here!  After- 
ward giv^  him  food,  and  my  old  coat 
on  that  nail,  there!"  Then  he  hurried^ 
stiffly  down  the  street  to  catch  his- 
train. 

The  tramp  did  not  "sleep  it  oCT."  He 
had  "slept  off"  too  many  such  states 
bef<Hre.  He  was  a  shattered  wreck. 
There  are  two  exits  from  stupor.  One 
is  back  into  this  visible  world,  the 
other  is  forward  into  the  Unseen.  The 
latter  was  the  shortest  exit  for  the 
stertorous  tramp,  and  tramps  prefer 
short  routes.     So  he  took  it 

'^Poor  devil!"  said  Job's  asstotant, 
and  summoned  the  doctor  and  conmer; 
they  tried  pulse,  opened  eyelid,  felt 
heart  voted  the  beast  dead.  Chuckled 
over  his  wisdom  in  sheeting  his  lodg- 
ing-house. Affirmed  that  he  had  chos^i 
his  own  undertaker;  "the  wishes  of  the 
dead  should  be  respected;"  then  a  loud 
laugh,  and  they  departed.  So  "Daver, 
City  Undertaker,"  lost  this  case. 

Here  was  the  ambitious  assistant's 
opportunity.  An  assistant  may  not  be 
trusted  by  a  careful  master  to  prepare 
"regular  cases,"  but  a  tramp— it  was  a 
rare  opportunity;  the  assistant  washed, 
shaved,  clothed— in  short,  "laid  out"  the 
body. 

When  Job  returned  that  evening,  the 
assistant  met  him  at  the  door,  told  him 
the  unexpected,  and,  with  pride,  led  the 
way  into  the  back-shop,  to  a  painted 
pine  coffin  beside  the  bench.  And  Job 
Graves,  tmdertaker,  looked,  then 
stared,  then  gasped,  and  then  recog- 
nized—the dead  face  of  his  wayward 
son.  Death  had  done  its  purifying  work, 
as  assistant  <Mr  even  master  could  never 
have  done  it;  the  coarse  tramp-faoe  luul 
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dlBSolved,  vanished;  the  fine  features  of 
Innocent,  hopeful,  eager  youth  lay  tliere 
revealed.  And  as  patient,  wounded  old 
•Job  felt  this  awful  blow  upon  his  tired 
4ieart,  he  looked  about  him  appealingly; 
looked  for  some  one  to  lean  upon. 
There  was  nobody  but  the  assistant 
and  his  hastily-offered  arm.  Not  what 
the  anguished  man  sought,  but  he  ac- 
cepted it;  then  sank,  drooping,  upon 
a  box;  and  cold  drops  beaded  his 
brow. 

There  he  sat  in  silence,  and  the  tall 
old-fashioned  clock  in  the  comer 
counted  out  the  seconds,  as  a  physi- 
cian counts  out  the  drops  from  a  vial, 
at  a  bedside.  Job  heard  them,  and 
they  seemed  like  years—his  own  weary 
years  coming  back  to  him  out  of  the 
past  He  realized  now  that  he  had 
been  desperately  holding  a  hope  and  a 
purpose  in  his  heart;  realized  now,  by 
Its  absence,  that  it  had  been  there  un- 
named, unrecognized.  He  put  his  hand 
unconsciously  to  his  side;  something 
seemed  to  be  going;  the  assistant  saw 
that  his  lips  were  parted  wide,  and 
that  he  breathed  in  gasps;  but  Job 
uttered  no  word,  told  nothing  of  the 
desolation  that  had  come  to  him.  Who 
WHS  there  to  tell?  Who  cared  about 
an  undertaker's  grief?  That  face!  Oh, 
that  poor,  white  face  of  his  boy! 

The  next  day  Job  did  not  appear  at 
the  office;  he  was  ill,  in  bed. 

A  week  later  a  physician  stood  by 
Job's  bedside  and  told  him  that  he  had 
no  ailment,  and  would  be  "out"  in  a 
few  days.  For  answer,  Job  looked 
calmly  at  him,  and  said: 

"On  your  way  to  your  office,  call  at 
my  attorney's!  Send  him  here!  I 
wish  to  make  my  will!" 

"But  my  good  man,  there  is  really 
not  the  slightest—" 

Job  raised  his  white  hand  deprecat- 
ingly,  closed  his  eyes,  hesitated,  then 
eaid,  with  an  effort: 

"Please  also  send  Daver  to  me!  You 
know  Daver?   Does  good   work;   has 


some   new-fangled   notions,    but   does 
good  work." 

Then  Job  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall.  He  knew  his  own  condition.  He 
was  dying.  We  all  begin  to  die  at  our 
birth;  that  is  normal  dying.  Nature 
does  it  skilfully,  inexorably,  gently. 
Job  Graves  had  been  dying  with  ab- 
normal rapidity  for  twenty  years;  dy- 
ing of  hunger  and  solitary  imprison- 
ment for  life;  hunger  for  affection; 
solitary  imprisonment  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  his  strange  vocaticm. 
Was  this,  also.  Nature's  doing?  If 
not,  whose? 

Daver,  mystified  but  smiling;  iHrompt 
but  constrained,  came  the  next  day. 
Job's  lips  moved  a  salutation,  but  no 
sound  came.  Daver  waited.  He  was 
ill  at  ease.  He  was  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed position.  He  often  was  called 
to  dark  rooms  and  sheeted  beds,  but 
with  the  conditions  different  This 
summons  was  premature;  Daver  was 
restless;  cleared  his  throat  loudly,  fin- 
gered his  hat  "To  be  called  here!  To 
this  house  of  all  houses!  To  this  man 
of  all  men!"  Daver's  ruling  principle 
was  to  please;  always  to  gloss  the 
painful  stubborn  fact;  but  ruling  prin- 
ciples may  be  suspended;  hearts,  like 
states,  may  experience  rebellion;  souls, 
like  nations,  may  suffer  revolution;  the 
governing  power  may  be  unseated. 

So  it  was  with  Daver.      His  round,  • 
red  face  grew  anxious.    A  man's  pity, 
tenderness,  looked  out  through  a  "Fu- 
neral Director's"  eyes,  as  they  rested 
on  that  sick,  wan  face. 

The  old  undertaker's  eyes  opened 
slowly.  His  gaze  wandered  restlessly 
about  the  bare  room,  then  paused  upon 
a  crude  crayon  portrait  of  an  old  man* 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  face  re- 
sembled his  own.  Job's  gaze  clung  to 
it  tenderly,  trustfully.  Then  his  gaze' 
wandered,  rested  on  the  man  beside 
the  bed;  he  started  as  if  with  surprise, 
but  recollected.  "DavMr,  I  have  s^it 
for  you— you  know  why."    He  spoke 
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feebly;  the  other  nodded,  looked  ccm- 
etrainedly  Into  his  filmy  eyes. 

«'I  wish  I  could  take— thi8-H>ld  body 
—with  me,  or  see  to  its  buryincr  myself; 
but  I  can't  We  all  have  to  ask  help 
at  last,  Dayer." 

The  plain,  direct  appeal  of  the  old 
man  moved  Daver  strangely.  He  won- 
dered at  himself  as  he  sat  there. 

"We  mnst  depend  on— on  somebody 
else,  Dayer,  when— when  we  are  finally 
the  'case'  ourselves;  and  assistants  are 
not  to  be  trusted— not  to  be  trusted." 
fie  raised  his  eyes  with  inquiry  toward 
the  crayon  portrait;  then  added,  "Fath- 
er never  slighted  his  woi4c."  And  a 
faint  smile  of  content  flickered  over 
the  dying  man's  face,  saying  what  the 
humble  man's  lips  would  not  utter, 
that  he,  too,  bad  never  slighted  his 
woiic. 

"Daver,  neighbor,"  he  murmured, 
putting  out  his  thin  hand,  seeking  In 
his  last  hours  after  that  which  he  had 
vainly  sought,  f<Mr  many  lonely  years— 
a  grasp  of  understanding  and  sympathy 
— "DavCT,  you— do— good— work;  but 
you— know— what— I  would  wish  d<«e. 
My  way  iMs  time,  Daver?  That— is— 
alL" 

And  the  "Funeral  Director's"  strong, 
red    hand    closed    over    the    "Under- 


taker's" wasted  white  one,  and  the 
grasp  was  a  pledge.  A  long  silence. 
Then  Daver  departed,  and  Job  rested 
peacefully. 

(Exactly  when  his  last  breath  came» 
nobody  in  the  house  could  say;  but  it 
was  about  dawn,  the  next  morning, 
the  weary  epirit*  slipped  away.  Job 
Graves  left  earth— an  undertake;  he 
entered  heaven— a  man. 

A  few  days  later  a  funeral  proces- 
sion passed  along  the  street  between 
the  two  offices.  It  was  "A  funeral  of 
Daver's,"  but  it  was  "Job  Graves's 
funeral."  Throughout  all  the  arrange- 
ments the  Old  and  New  in  funereal  art 
were  strangely  blended;  and  a  discern- 
ing Public  f^t  injured,  as  it  felt  baffled 
in  its  attempt  at  explanation.  The 
door-knob  of  the  "Coffin  Warerooms" 
was  hung  with  a  knot  of  black  crape, 
yet  the  hearse  was  from  the  "establish* 
ment  of  Daver  &  Co.,  City  Under* 
takers,"  whose  assistant  acted  as 
driver;  the  assistant  from  the  "Coffis 
Warerooms"  rode  in  the  mourners' 
carriage;  and— strange  to  tell— inex- 
plicable to  the  wise,  all-knowing  Pub- 
lic, quite  contrary  to  his  custom,  Daver, 
in  his  luxurious  coup6,  followed  the 
few  carriages,  the  last  in  the  line. 


AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT.* 


We  are  far  too  quick  in  assuming 
that  love  of  the  beautiful  is  confined  to 
the  highly  educated;  that  the  poor  have 
no  desire  to  surround  themselves  with 
graceful  forms  and  harmonious  colors. 
We  wonder  at  and  deplore  their  crude 
standards,  bewailing  the  general  lack 
of  taste  and  the  gradual  reducing  of 

*The  Ways  of  Men.    By  Bitot  Qrefozy.    Oop7- 
1900,  \rj  Cbaxlea  Seiibo««»  fkm.     Price, 


everything  to  a  commonplace  memory 
basis.  We  smile  at  the  eCTorts  toward 
adornment  attempted  by  the  poor, 
taking  it  too  readily  for  granted  thai 
on  this  point  they  are  beyond  redemp- 
tion. This  error  is  the  less  excusable 
as  so  little  has  been  done  by  way  of 
experiment  before  forming  an  opinion 
—whole  classes  being  put  down  as  in- 
ferior beings,  incapable  of  appreciation, 
before  they  have  been  allowed  even  a 
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glimpse  of  the  works  of  mrt  tliat  form 
the  daUy  mental  food  of  their  JoOcsb- 

The  portly  charlady,  •who  rales  des- 
potically In  my  chambers,  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  has  been  a  carious  stady  to 
watch  her  growing  interest  in  the  ob- 
jects that  hare  here,  for  the  first  time, 
come  tmder  her  notice;  the  delight  she 
has  come  to  take  In  dasting  and  ar- 
ranging my  belongings,  and  her  entha- 
slasm  at  any  new  acqnisition.  Know- 
ing how  bare  her  own  home  was,  I  felt 
at  first  only  a8t<mishment  at  her  Tivid 
interest  in  what  seemed  beyond  her 
comprehension,  but  now  realize  that, 
in  some  blind  way,  she  appreciates  the 
rare  and  the  delicate  qaite  as  mach  as 
my  more  cultivated  visitors.  At  the  end 
of  one  laborious  morning,  when  every- 
thing was  arranged  to  her  satisfaction, 
she  turned  to  me  her  poor,  plain  face, 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  de- 
light, and  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  sir,  I  do  love  to  work  in  these 
rooms!  I'm  never  so  happy  as  when 
I'm  arranging  them  elegant  things!" 

And,  although  my  pleasure  in  her 
pleasure  was  modified  by  the  discovery 
that  she  had  taken  an  eighteeollh-cen- 
tory  comb  to  disentangle  the  fringes  of 
a  rug,  and  broken  several  of  its  teeth 
in  her  ardor,  that  she  invariably  placed 
a  certain  Whistler  etching  upside  down, 
and  then  stood  in  rapt  admiration  be- 
fore it,  still,  in  watching  her  enthusi- 
asm, I  felt  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  at 
seeing  how  her  tmtaught  taste  re- 
,  sponded  to  a  contact  with  good  things. 

Here  in  America,  and  especially  in 
our  city,  which  we  have  been  at  such 
pains  to  make  as  hideous  as  possible, 
the  schoolrooms,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  pass  many  hours 
daily,  are  one  degree  more  graceless 
than  the  town  itself;  the  most  artisti- 
cally inclined  child  can  hardly  receive 
any  but  unfortunate  impressions.  The 
other  day  a  friend  took  me  severely 
to  task  for  rating  our  American  women 
on  their  love  of  the  big  shops,  and 


gave  me,  I  confess,  an  entirely  new 
idea  on  the  subject 

<*Oan't  yoa  see,**  she  said,  'that  the 
sh(^)s  here  are  what  the  muaeoms 
abroad  are  to  the  poor?  It  is  in  them 
only  that  certain  people  may  catch 
glimpses  of  the  dainty  and  exquisite 
manufactures  of  other  countries.  The 
little  education  their  eyes  receive  \m 
obtained  during  visits  to  these  empori- 
ums." 

If  this  is  so,  and  it  seems  probable, 
it  <mly  proves  how  the  humble  long  for 
something  more  graceful  than  their 
meagre  homes  afford. 

In  the  hope  of  training  the  younger 
generation  to  better  standards  and  less 
vulgar  ideals,  a  group  of  ladles  are 
making  an  attempt  to  surround  oar 
school  children  during  their  impression- 
able youth  with  reproductions  of  his- 
toric masterpieces,  and  have  already 
decorated  many  schoolrooms  in  this 
way.  For  a  modest  sum  it  is  possible 
to  tint  the  bare  walls  cm  attractive 
color-a  delight  In  itself— and  adorn 
them  with  plasty  casts  of  statues  and 
solar  prints  of  pictures  and  buildings. 
The  transformation  that  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars  Judiciously  expended  in  this 
way  produces  in  a  schoolroom  is  beyond 
belief,  and,  as  the  advertisements  say, 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  giving 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  refinement 
to  the  dreariest  apartment 

It  is  hard  to  make  people  understand 
the  enthusiasm  these  decorations  have 
excited  in  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
directress  of  one  of  our  large  schools 
was  telling  me  of  the  help  and  pleas- 
ure the  prints  and  oasts  had  been  to 
her;  she  had  given  them  as  subjects 
for  the  class  compositions,  and  ased 
them  in  a  hundred  different  ways  as 
object-lessons.  As  the  children  are 
graduated  from  room  to  room,  a  great 
variety  of  high-class  subjects  can  be 
brought  to  their  notice  by  varying  the 
decorations. 

It  is  by  the  eye  principally  that  taste 
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is  educated.  We  speak  with  admira- 
tion of  the  "eighth  sense"  common 
among  Parisians,  and  envy  them  their 
magic  power  of  combining  simple  ma- 
terials into  an  artistie  wh<^.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  for  generations  the  eyes  of 
those  people  'have  been  unconsciously 
educated  by  the  harmonious  lines  of 
well-proportioned  buildings,  finely  fin- 
ished detail  of  stately  colonnade,  and 
shady  perspectiTe  of  quay  and  boule- 
Tard.  After  years  of  this  subtle  train- 
ing the  eye  Instinctively  revolts  from 
the  vulgar  and  the  crude.  Th^re  is 
little  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  our  city 
to  rejoice  or  refine  the  senses;  squalor 
and  all-pervading  ugliness  are  not  least 
among  the  curses  thait  poverty  entails. 

When  we  reflect  how  painfully  ill- 
arranged  rooms  or  ugly  colors  affect 
our  senses,  and  remember  that  less 
fortunate  neighlxNrs  suffer  as  much  as 
we  do  from  hideous  environments,  it 
seems  like  keeping  sunlight  from  a 
plant  or  fresh  air  out  of  a  sick-room, 
to  refuse  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  to 
the  poor  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
give  them  this  satisfaction  with  a  slight 
effort.  Nothing  can  be  more  encour- 
aging to  those  who  occasionally  de- 
spair of  human  naiture  than  the  good 
results  already  obtained  by  this  small 
attempt  in  the  schools. 

We  fall  into  the  error  of  imagining 


that  because  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and 
the  Square  of  St  MariL*s  have  become 
stale  to  us  by  reproduction,  they  are 
necessarily  so  to  others.  The  great  and 
the  wealthy  of  the  world  form  no  idea 
of  the  longing  the  poor  feel  for  a  little 
variety  in  their  lives.  They  do  not 
know  what  they  want  They  have  no 
standards  to  guide  them,  but  the  desire 
is  there.  Let  us  offer  ourselves  tlie 
satisfaction,  as  we  start  off  for  pleasure 
tripe  abroad,  or  to  the  mountains,  of 
knowing  that  at  home  the  routine  of 
study  is  lightened  for  thousands  of 
children  by  the  counterfeit  presenitment 
of  the  scenes  we  are  enjoying;  that  as 
we  float  up  the  €k>lden  Horn,  or  sit  in 
the  moonlight  by  the  Parthenon,  far 
aviray  at  home  some  cftiild  is  dreaming 
of  those  fair  scenes  as  she  raises  h^ 
eyes  from  her  task,  and  is  uncon- 
sciously imbibing  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful, wh^rh  will  add  a  charm  to  her 
humble  life,  and  make  the  present 
labors  lighter.  If  the  child  never 
lives  to  see  the  originals  she  will  be 
happier  for  knowing  that  somewhere 
in  the  world  domed  mosques  mirror 
themselves  in  still  waters,  and  marble 
gods,  the  handiwork  of  long-dead 
nations,  stand  in  the  golden  sunlight 
and  sHently  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
beautifuL 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


A  new  quarterly.  The  Book  of  Book- 
plates, has  been  established  in  Bug- 
land  for  the  special  delight  of  collec- 
tors. 

It  is  announced  that  The  Spear  will 
shortly  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  pub- 
lication. The  Sphere  will  go  on.  This 
removes  a  prolific  source  of  confusion; 


and  it  is,  besides,  an  instance  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest 

An  Bnglish  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Dar- 
ling, has  recently  pronotmced  the  law 
of  **The  Merchant  of  Venice"  distinctly 
bad.  He  thinks  it  singular  that  the 
point  was  never  taken  that  Shylock's 
contract  was  void;  as  it  could  not  have 
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been  according  to  public  policy  to  allow 
pounds  of  flesh  to  be  cut  off  llTlng  per- 
sons. 


book  is  none  the  less  useful  for  being^ 
small  and  compact  Funk  &Wagnalls 
Co. 


Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  drama- 
tising his  story  "Red  Bock,"  which, 
published  as  a  novel,  has  nearly 
reached  a  sale  of  100,000  copies. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce  as 
now  ready  Volume  One  of  the  series  of 
memoirs  in  which  Tarious  writers,  un- 
d^  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Nan- 
sen,  present  the  scientifle  results  of 
the  Norwegian  North  Polar  Bxpedition 
of  1898-6. 

Charles  K.  Field,  a  nephew  of  Bu- 
gene  Field,  is  part  author  of  a  volume 
of  college  stories,  which  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  that 
they  relate  to  western  college  life— at 
Stanford  University. 

The  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
"Life  of  Charlotte  Bront6,"  with  which 
the  Haworth  Bdition  of  the  writings 
#f  the  Bront6  sisters  is  concluded,  in- 
cludes nearly  one  hundred  hitherto  un- 
published letters,  and  eleven  new  illus- 
trations, besides  portraits. 

Mr.  Hamerton's  "Paris  in  Old  and 
Becent  Times,"  which  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  publish  in  a  new  edition,  with 
illustrations,  has  by  no  means  been 
superseded  by  later  volumes  of  the 
guide-lKK^  order;  and  it  will  find  a 
place  in  the  luggage  of  many  visitors 
to  Paris  this  summer. 

A  book  made  up  of  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses to  young  men,  and  speaking 
in  no  uncertain  tone  upon  the  quali- 
ties that  go  to  the  building  of  a 
strong  character,  is**Twentieth-Century 
Knighthood,"  by  the  Rev.  Louis  AllHpt 
Banks.  The  illustrations  used  are  ^pt, 
the  ground  taken  is  a  high  one,  god  the 


Four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  wri- 
tings of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum;  yet 
The  Athenaeum  dismisses  him  some- 
what curtly  with  the  remark  that  out> 
side  of  science  he  hardly  made  any 
contributions  to  literature  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  permanent  value.  The 
Athenseum  finds  him  lacking  the  gift 
of  expression  in  poetry,  and  perf ervid 
in  his  economic  and  historic  work. 

Mr.  Bdward  Smith  is  about  to  pub- 
lish in  London  a  work  entitled  "Bng- 
land  and  America  after  Independence," 
concerning  which  it  is  said  that  the 
author  began  it  with  a  mind  wholly  free 
from  bias,  but  that  his  researches  con- 
vinced him  that  "the  conduct  of  the 
successive  Governments  of  Great  Brit* 
ain  has  been  uniformly  equitable,  can- 
did* and  conciliatory."  This  sh9pl<l 
make  the  work  pleasant  readixy— in 
London. 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  friex)4,  shortly 
before  his  death.  Dr.  Mivfrt  said  of 
his  last  work,  "The  Groun^^ork  of  Sci- 
ence:" "It  has  undergo!)^  no  ecclesias- 
tical supervision,  my  cpfivictions,  when 
I  wrote  it,  being  almoft  fully  what  they 
now  are.  I  have  q^  more  leaning  to 
atheism  or  agnoitlcism  now  than  I 
ever  had;  but  0ie  inscrutable,  incom- 
prehensible eq^gy  pervading  the  uni- 
verse, and  {^$  it  seems  to  me)  disclosed 
by  science  differs  profoundly,  as  I 
read  nature,  from  the  €U>d  Worshipped 
by  ChrlsUans." 

We  Athenaeum's  characterization  of 
|C.  Bourget  is  interesting: 

M.  BQ)i]:get  is  f^ways  agreeable  to. 
read,  but  lie  is  never  arrestioc.  He 
writes  atequately,  but  without  any 
luxury  of  delight    He  does  not  charm 
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us  ont  of  ourselTes;  he  inrtereerto,  in- 
fltrncts  us;  and  he  has  his  own  place 
as  a  critic,  a  dicvtingulslhed  place  among 
the  too  literary  k>r  too  littlle  literary 
critics  of  our  time,  because  he  never 
forgets  that  a  book  is  not  merely  so 
many  printed  pages  Inside  a  cover,  bnt 
a  finer  part  of  human  speech,  and  with 
Its  appeal  to  what  is  most  human  in 
humanity  as  well  as  to  that  lower  in- 
telligence whidi  ^browses  contentedly 
upon  the  printed  page.  • 

In  Grant  Duff's  lately-published 
"Diary"  are  several  references  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Among  them  is  this,  re- 
garding Arnold's  notebooks:— 

They  are  small  diaries,  long  and  nar- 
row. Sunday  comes  at  the  top  of  each 
page,  and  in  the  spaces  devoted  to  that 
day,  as  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
volumes.  Mat.  Arnold  was  In  the  habit 
of  copying  short  passages  which  struck 
him  in  the  authors  he  happened  to  be 
reading. 

Some  of  these  entries  are  of  peculiar 
interest  In  the  blank  space  belonging 
to  Sunday,  April  15,  he  had  entered 
these  words  from  Bccleslasticus: 

**Weep  bitterly  over  the  dead  as  he  Is 
veorthy,  and  then  comfort  thyself, 
drive  heaviness  away;  thou  shalt  not 
ih)  him  good,  but  hurt' thyself." 

On  the  opposite  page  stood,  of  course, 
Sunday,  April  22.  Under  It  he  had  en- 
tered: 

<*When  the  dead  is  at  rest,  let  his  re- 
membrance rest,  and  be  comforted  for 
him  when  his  spirit  is  departed  from 
him." 

It  was  on  the  first  of  these  days  that 
Arnold  died. 

I 

A  valuable  adition  to  the  Oambridge 
Edition  of  the  poets  has  been  made  in 
a  volinae  edited  by  Horace  B.  Scudder, 
••The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott"  It  is  unusually  com- 
plete and  well-arranged,  the  poems 
being  given  in  chronological  order,  with 
introductory  passages  of  exceeding  In- 
terest, which  are  either  of  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  own  writing  or  selection,  and 
cast  new  light  upon  many  of  the  verses. 


A  brief  biography,  covering  the  period 
of  Scott's  greatest  poetical  activity,  is 
decidedly  sympathetic.  The  real  lover 
of  <Scott  will  take  particular  comfort 
not  only  In  the  grouping  together  of 
the  short  poems  from  the  novels  In 
their  order,  but  also  in  the  full  collec- 
tion of  those  beguiling,  mottoes  from 
that  once  mysterious  but  now  well- 
understood  source,  the  "Old  Play," 
these  last  being  part  of  a  fascinating 
appendix,  which  also  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  notes.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

The  name  of  Florence  Converse  will 
remind  many  readers  that  they  found 
In  ''Diana  Victrix"  last  year  a  first 
novel  of  unusual  quality  and  promise, 
and  they  will  take  up  ''The  Burden  of 
Christopher"  with  anticipations  which 
will  not  be  disappointed.  This  second 
story  Is  marked  by  the  same  brilliancy 
of  style  and  delicacy  of  fancy  that 
made  the  earlier  one  so  attractive, 
while  it  shows  a  gain  in  force,  purpose 
and  emotional  power.  Its  problem  Is 
the  familiar  one  of  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  employer  and 
employed,  but  the  treatment  is  dis- 
tinctly fresh.  No  new  light  is  thrown 
on  the  economic  perplexities  Involved, 
but  their  effect  on  the  characters 
brought  face  to  face  with  them  is  de- 
scribed with  an  intensity  which  grows 
almost  painful  as  the  slender  plot  nears 
its  close.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Miss  Converse's  talent,  but  the  con- 
trary, to  say  that  her  book  does  not 
quite  realize  the  ideal  one  feels  she 
had  for  it  Her  cl^racter  delineation 
sometimes  results  In  types,  not  indi- 
viduals, and  the  multitude  of  her  epi- 
grams and  allusions  detracts  from  the 
concentrated  impression  she  should 
make.  But  the  first  of  these  faults 
she  shares  with  many  novelists  of  un- 
questioned standing,  and  the  second  is 
easily  corrected.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 
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Arden  Massltiir.  By  Dr.  William 
Barry.  The  Century  Oo.    Price,  |1.50. 

Artists,  Great.  Vol.  I.  Bapha^  Bu- 
beiw»  Murillo,  Dorer.  By  Jennie 
Ellis  Keysor.  Educational  Publish- 
ing Ob. 

Artists,  Great.  Vol.  II.  Van  Dyck, 
Reynolds,  Rembrandt,  Bon2ieur.  By 
Jennie  Ellis  Keysor.  Educational 
PubUshing  Ck>. 

Arts  of  Life,  The.  By  Richard  Rogers 
Bowker.  Houghton,  MifBin  &  Ck>. 
Price.  11.26. 

Bible,  Mental  Index  of  the.  By  Rev. 
S.  G.  Thompson.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.    Price.  11.50. 

Burden  of  Christopher,  The.  By  Flor- 
ence Converse.  Houghton.  Mifflin  & 
Co.    Price,  11.50. 

Cricket  in  Many  Climes.  By  P.  F. 
Warner.    Wm.  Heinemann. 

Currita,  Countess  of  Albomoz.  By 
Luis  Cok)ma.  Translated  by  Estelle 
Huyck  Attwell.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Price,  11.50. 

Doctrine  and  Doctrinal  Disruption.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock.    A.  &  C.  Black. 

Edinburgh,  Romantic.  By  John  Ged- 
die.    Sands  &  Co. 

Empress  OctaTia.  A  Romance  of  the 
Reign  of  Nero.  By  Wllheim  WaUoth. 
Trandated  by  Mary  J.  Safford. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price,  ^1.50. 

"■     "     "  -    —  jQiQgy^      By    otto 

L.  &  C.  Black, 
outh  Africa.      By 
ns.    Little,  Brown 

By  Baron  Pierre 
ipman  &  Hall, 
he.      By  Blanche 
Charles  Scribner's 

Bt      By  Leon  H. 
Q,    Mifflin    &    Co. 

k)nception  of.    By 
oughton,  Mifflin  & 

ief  of.     By  John 
thuen  &  Co. 


Life  of  Lives,  The.    By  F.  W.  FVirrar,. 

D.D.    Casseli  &  Co. 
Love    in    a    Cloud.    By    Ario    Btttea. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Man  and  His  Divine  Father.  By  JohxL 
C.  C.  Clark,  D.D.  A.  O.  McC^ars  & 
Oo.    Price,  $1.50. 

Mental  Culture,  An  Essay  on.  By 
George  Ainslie  Hlght    J.  M.  Deot. 

Mississippi  Vafley  In  the  Civil  War,. 
The.  By  John  Fiske.  Houghton* 
Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $2.00. 

New  Testament,  Epistles  of  the.  In. 
Current  and  Popular  English.  By- 
Henry  Hayman,  D.D.  A.  &  C.  Black. 

Paris,  A  Woman's.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.    Price,  11.25. 

Parsonage  Porch,  The.  By  Bradley 
Gilman.  Little,  Brown  A  Co.  Price^ 
$1.00. 

Passion-Play  at  Ober-Ammergau.  By 
the  late  Isabel,  Lady  Burton. 
Hutchinson  &  Co. 

Philip  Wlnwood.  By  Robert  Neilson 
Stephens.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Quest  of  Mr.  East,  The.  By  John 
Soane.    Archibald  Constable  &  Oo. 

Red  Blood  and  Blue.  By  Harrison 
Robertson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Robert  Toumay.  By  William  Sage. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Oo.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  The  Complete  Poeti- 
cal Works  of.  Cambridge  Edition. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Oo.    Price,  $2.00. 

Shakespeare  the  Man.  By  Goldwin 
Smith.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Slave,  The.  By  Robert  Hichens.  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Co. 

Tales  for  Christmas  and  Otl^er  Sea- 
sons. By  Frangois  Obpp^.  Trans- 
lated by  Myrta  L.  Jones.  Little. 
Brown  &  Oo.    Price,  $1.00. 

Unleavened  Bread.  By  Robert  Grant 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.50. 

Ways  of  Men,  The.  By  Eliot  Gregory. 
Oharles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price, 
$1.60. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  PAUPER  CfflLD,*- 


While  we  have  "studies"  enough  of 
the  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  to 
furnish  an  entire  library,  the  obserya* 
tions  which  have  been  made  on  those 
of  the  very  poor  are  few  and  incom- 
plete. The  idea  has  been,  perhaps, 
that  the  psychological  element  Is  en- 
tirely paramount  to  the  social,  and  that 
all  infants,  by  yirtue  of  being  such, 
may  be  included  in  the  same  category. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are,  unconsciously, 
prone  to  regard  the  circumstances  amid 
which  we  habitually  live  as  typical  of 
all  circumstances  ^whatsoever;  and  it 
requires  a  great  imaginative  eCTort  on 
our  part  to  realize  the  different  psychi- 
cal results  produced  by  those  differ- 
ences in  social  condition  and  environ- 
ment which  affect  the  wh<^e  tissue  of 
daily  life  donvn  to  its  minutest  particu- 
lars. Yet  the  study  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  is  especially  interesting 
from  the  psychological,  no  less  than 
from  the  social,  point  of  view. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
a  frequent  visitor  at  a  free  kindergar- 
ten, or  so-called  family  school,  whose 
pupils  comprise  the  youngest  of  the 
children  attending  our  elementary 
schools;  and  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
watch  a  good  many  of  these  little  people 
closely  and  continuously,  engage  their 
confidence  and  observe  their  actions. 

*Timotlated  tor  The  lirliif  Age. 


In  this  milieu  of  the  family  school,  r 
place,  as  its  name  implies,  designed 
rather  more  for  amusement  than  for 
Instruction,  where  the  children  play  or 
work  as  they  like,  and  are  very  klndlr 
treated,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunltjr 
to  see  them  .under  various  aspects,  andi 
wholly  unconstrained;  the  rather  be? 
cause  they  only  need  a  very  little  en- 
couragement to  give  you  their  entire 
confidence. 

One  of  the  things  in  these  little  ones 
that  struck  me  most,  as  compared  with 
the  children  of  the  moneyed  classes 
whose  naturally  selfish  impulses  are 
veiled  by  an  engaging  affability  and 
the  charm  of  refined  and  affectionate 
manners,  was  to  behold,  shorn  of  all 
dli^ralse,  the  primal  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Unconsciously  these  ba- 
bies are  dominated  by  one  single  mo- 
tive—to keep  themselves  alive  by  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  Desires,  affections^ 
inclinations,  faculties-«ll  are  shari^ 
ened^or  one  purpose,  concentrated  od 
one  aim:  that  of  getting  something  to 
fill  the  perpetual  void  in  their  little 
stomachs. 

I  questioned  about  fifty  of  the  very 
smallest  children,  who  could  not  readaad 
had  as  yet  received  no  moral  lnstructioD» 
as  to  the  state  of  their  affections. 
"Whom  do  you  love  best?'  "My  mam- 
ma and  my  papa."    "Why?"  "Because 
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they  earn  money  to  support  me;*'  or, 
''Because  they  get  money  to  buy  me 
food;"  or,  yet  again,  "I  Jove  my  mam- 
ma because  she  can  make  broth,*'  or 
"'polenta*'  (that  is,  Indian-meal  mush 
•or  "hasty  pudding");  or,  "because  she 
l^oes  out  and  buys  things  for  me  to 
eat"  "W^l,  and  whom  do  you  love 
next  best?"  "Giovanni!"  (a  brother). 
**And  why  is  thatr*  "Because  he  al- 
ways gives  me  a  sweet  caJce  on  Sun- 
days.*' Another  informed  me  that  a 
friend  is  one  who  gives  you  things. 
Their  idea  of  affection  la  something 
profltlable.  One  small  boy  carefully 
explained  that  the  reason  why  he  loved 
bis  sister  was  because  when  she  had 
anything  she  always  gave  him  half. 
'When  I  varied  the  inquiry  by  asking, 
"What  was  the  very  best  time  you 
ever  had?*'  it  was  still  the  stomach  that 
replied:  "Carnival,  because  I  had 
cakes!"  or,  "  'Twas  when  my  sister  was 
married,  because  we  had  such  a  good 
supper!"  or,  "When  I  went  to  the  house 
where  they  had  grapes,"  while  a  fourth 
replied,  "Easter,  because  I  got  a  choco- 
late ^%f^:^ 

When  I  asked  them  what  they  liked 
•best  to  eat,  one  baby  gave  me  an  an- 
swer which  comprised  a  whole  system 
of  philosophy,  "Broth!"  "Why  so?" 
"Because  I  always  have  it!"  One 
small  thing  cherished  a  delightful  recol- 
lection of  the  hospital  where  he  had 
liad  an  operation  for  rickets,  because 
he  had  such  good  things  to  eat  there. 
And  two  brothers  of  eight  and  nine 
•confided  to  me  that  what  they  liked 
best  was  to  go  roaming  about  and  look- 
ing in  at  the  shop  windows.  **What 
kind  of  shops?"  "In  the  bakers',  be- 
cause there  are  such  nice  little  loaves 
in  them!" 

The  more  insight  one  gets  into  the 
pitiful  desires  of  these  small  beings, 
<the  more  one  is  cut  to  the  heart  I 
tried  them  with  the  question:  "What 
would  you  do  if  you  had  a  great  deal 
of  money?"   A  good  many  answered, 


promptly,  "I'd  buy  me  a  pair  of 
shoes,"  or  "a  hat"  Others  aim  as 
high  as  an  entire  milt  of  doChee» 
and  one  cheri^ed  the  wild  am- 
bition of  having  a  ride  in  the 
tramway.  Another  said  he'd  have  a 
'*fritiata,'*  and  another,  "If  I  had  any 
money,  I'd  save  it  all  up  till  next 
Saints'  day,  and  then  I'd  have  a  corn- 
cake!" 

All  the  desires  of  the  small  proleta- 
riat cluster  round  bread,  broth  and 
"things"  (rolHi).  They  are  very  fond 
of  any  one  who  will  give  them  things. 
Their  highest  ambition  is  to  have  broth 
and  a  "frittata;"  their  fondest  memory, 
that  of  a  full  meaL  To  such  a  point 
are  the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul— 
those  of  desire  and  affection— reduced 
by  the  pressure  of  want;  to  an  almost 
brutal  form  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation! 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  rehearse  all 
the  thousand  and  one  little  incidents 
—trifling  in  themselves— which  go  to 
show  the  crushing  weight  of  the  yoke 
which  misery  lays  upon  these  little 
souls.  Occasionally  I  would  distribute 
small  pieces  of  paper  among  them, 
telling  them  to  draw  whatever  came 
,  into  their  head,  and  promising  a  biscuit 
to  the  one  who  should  make  the  best 
drawing.  This  -was  one  of  their  favor- 
ite amusements,  one  which  has  pro- 
vided me  with  an  immense  collecti<m 
of  little  men  in  military  caps  with  a 
pipe  in  the  mouth  and  houses  with 
smoke  coming  from  the  chimney.  But 
there  was  one  infant  who,  instead  of 
drawing  anything,  undertook  to  pro- 
duce—guess what?— a  whole  page  of 
toriting.  Unless  you  had  seen  him, 
pale,  silent  and  respectful,  standing 
with  his  hands  in  the  "second  position," 
you  never  would  have  guessed  what 
idea  or  motive  he  had  in  this  perform- 
ance. It  appeared  that  he  thought  that 
by  voluntarily  undertaking  a  corvie-- 
doing  a  disagreeable  thing,  like  writing 
a  whole  page,  instead  of  a  diverting 
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and  interesting  thing;  like  drawing  a 
picture— he  would  win  especial  favor 
in  my  eyes,  and  a  prescriptire  right  to 
the  alimentary  reward  promised  to  the 
best  artist!  On  no  account  would  tills 
same  little  fellow  shake  hands  with  me 
famllhttly,  as  I  had  told  the  children  to 
do;  he  iuTiviably  made  me,  instead,  a 
military  salute,  as  though  the  thought 
running  in  his  litlla  head  were  this: 
'*Of  course  she  will  Mk  me  best  be- 
cause I  am  the  most  hun^e  and  re- 
spectful!" The  evening  after  he  had 
done  his  page  of  writing,  he  came, 
furtively,  to  my  house,  on  the  pretext 
of  giving  me  another  look  at  his  woric, 
and,  drawing  me  aside,  he  muttered, 
"3^  mttlher  says  that  if  anybody  gives 
me  two  or  ttma  si^di,  we  will  pray  for 
him!"  Seldom  liav«  I  been  so  sickened 
and  moved  to  pity  at  tt*  same  time 
as  by  this  voluntary  abasemaal  of  a 
human  creature.  The  mark  of  eteraal 
misery  seemed  branded  upon  the  child's 
brow! 

This  is  why  I  am  fain  to  confess  that 
I  always  feel  a  secret  partiality  for 
the  infants  whom  their  teachers  call 
insolent  and  rebellious.  When  I  re- 
flect on  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live,  and  on  the  cringing  and  submis- 
sive spirit  which  is  so  common  among 
them,  and  so  natural  a  result  of  their 
own  feeling  of  degradation,  the  children 
who  still  display  some  personal  pride 
and  power  of  resistance  awaken  my 
warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  Our 
own  well-fed  and  well-dressed  babies 
can  get.  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  lux- 
uries of  independence  and  generosity, 
and  give  amusing  and  impertinent  an- 
swers without  reproof.  But  those 
pauper  children,  who  are  impelled  from 
the  very  beginning  to  littie  acts  of  re- 
bellion, give  proof  of  extraordinarily 
high  spirit  and  great  force  of  charac- 
ter. I  knew  a  littie  boy  of  nine.  Barge 
by  name,  who  was  like  the  one  sheaf 
that  stood  upright  iwhen  all  the  rest 
fell  prostrate.    He  was  one  of  the  most 


indigent;  his  mother  was  dead,  his 
father  an  old  vagabond  who  some  days 
gave  him  food,  and  some  days  none; 
but  for  all  his  empty  stomach  Barge 
was  as  proud  as  Sardanapalus.  Et 
had  no  scruples  about  exchanging  the 
obsequious  bow  for  the  confidential 
'*handrshake,"  and  while  the  other 
children,  with  that  soupgon  of  craft 
and  prudence  so  eminentiy  character- 
istic of  many  of  them,  were  content  to 
reserve  the  more  unceremonious  greet- 
,ing  for  me  alone,  he  wanted  to  extend 
it  to  the  masters,  the  directors  and  the 
visitors  generally! 

He  had  an  unaffected  sentiment  of 
personal  dignity,  and  while  the  other 
children  were  apparentiy^ot  ashamed 
to  go  ragged  and  dirty,  he  always  tried 
to  hold  himself  together.  He  would 
sew  up  the  rents  in  his  clothes  himself; 
had  appropriated  a  sort  of  red  rag 
which  he  wore  as  a  necktie;  there  was 
a  whiff  of  pomade  about  his  hahr,  and, 
his  haada,  his  neck,  and  even  his  ears, 
were  scmMMd  scrupulously  clean.  He 
had  a  posittr^  mania  for  learning,— 
studying,  acquiriac  something;  an  en- 
thusiasm sufflcientiy  rare  in  any  child, 
how  much  larer  in  a  child  of  the  poor? 
His  littie  companions  always  talked 
dialect  at  home,  and  did  not  Hke  to 
speak  puro  Italian,  which  fatigued 
them  as  it  fatigues  us  to  talk  a  foreign 
language.  But  not  so  Barge!  He  per- 
sisted in  speaking  Italian,  and  a  queer 
kind  of  Italian  it  was;  embellished  with 
all  sorts  of  high-flown  words  and  'ex- 
travagant expressions,  which  he  had- 
fished  out  of  some  book  or  other.  He 
was  perpetually  coming  to  me  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  some  new  word  which 
he  had  heard.  He  was  wild  to  read 
everything  that  came  in  his  way,  even 
littie  fragments  of  newspapers.  From 
the  small  map  in  his  geography  he  had 
learned,  of  his  own  accord,  the  names 
of  capital  cities,  rivers  and  mountains; 
and  he  would  come  rushing  to  me 
across    the    courtyard    of  the    school 
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sbontlng,  '*Now,  let* s  talk  about  some- 
tUiigr'  The  hlgbeet  ambitkm  of  most 
of  the  boys  was  to  become  cobblers  or 
wbitewashers  with  no  more  school  to 
go  to.  Little  Barge  was  the  only  one 
who  had  obtained  a  glimpse,  through 
I  know  not  what  lo<H^hole,  <^  the 
higher  intellectual  life.  He  insisted 
that  he  would  go  to  school  and  be  a 
doctor,  and  not  only  a  doctor,  but  a 
professor,  and  no  such  professor  either 
as  "our  schoolmaster"  wafl,  he  re- 
mained, with  a  disdainful  glance,  but 
one  who  taught  teachers!  And  he 
added,  with  the  frank  condescension  of 
a  nobleman,  '*Our  school  is  a  very  good 
institution,  don't  you  know?  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  great  gentlemen  wiio  pay 
for  it  Well,  when  I'm  a  great  gen- 
tleman I  shall  give  money  to  our 
s<Aool." 

One  day  a  lady  visitor  brought  to 
the  school  a  big  package  of  biscuits  for 
the  children,  but  when  we  began  >  to 
distribute  them  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  not  biscuits  enough  to  go 
round.  One  child  would  have  to  come 
short  "Now,  which  of  you,"  said  I, 
"is  ready  to  give  up  his  biscuit?"  And 
Barge  was  the  flrst  to  offer  to  mortify 
his  gluttony,  though  he  was  among  the 
worst  fed  of  all.  Yet  be  did  not  do  it  in 
any  spirit  of  self -sacriflce,  but  rather  for 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  what  the  others 
could  not  do,  and  by  way  of  convincing 
himself  that  he  was  not  dying  of  hun- 
ger! Tet,  any  one  who  had  seen  those 
hundred  eyes  greedily  fixed  upon  the 
package  of  cakes,  would  have  under- 
stood what  self-conquest  on  the  part  of 
a  child  of  nine,  what  a  mastery  of  low 
but  most  imperious  instincts,  was  im- 
plied in  that  simple  renunciation  of  a 
biscuit!  The  same  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence rendered  it  exceedingly  diflScult 
for  him  to  keep  still  in  school.  His  in- 
tolerance of  discipline  and  total  want 
of  respect  for  any  person  or  thing  that 
did  not  please  him  impelled  him  rather 
to  an  open  defiance  of  his  teacher.    If 


the  latter  made  a  statement  or  offered 
an  explanation.  Barge  would  spring  up 
and  ask  me,  in  accents  of  mockery  and 
with  a  most  impertinent  air,  if  that  was 
true!  He  was  capable  alike  of  letting 
a  pen  drop  a  hundred  times  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  little  relief  from  the 
oppression  of  silence  and  immobility* 
an^  of  standing  motionless  in  the 
schooljrard  throvghont  his  entire  recess, 
because  he  happened  to  be  absorbed  in 
a  book.  Yet,  when  he  did  join  in  the 
sports  of  the  playground,  he  became  a 
perfect  little  demon.  He  expected  to 
take  the  lead,  and  exacted  a  prompt 
obedience  to  his  (Hrders;  in  short  he 
was  a  raging  cataract  During  the 
school  vacation  I  was  told  that  there 
had  been  a  violent  scene  between  him 
and  the  teacher;  that  Barge  had  said: 
"What  are  your  orders  to  me?"  and 
had  spat  on  the  fioor!  He  was  turned 
out  of  the  school,  of  course,  and  one 
day  I  met  him  in  the  street  He  made 
me  a  bow,  and  asked,  with  an  air  of 
patronage,  for  news  of  the  school. 

"I  hear,"  said  he,  "that  they  are  get* 
ting  on  very  well." 

"Look  here,"  said  I,  "you  must  ask 
the  teacher's  pardon,  and  get  him  to 
take  you  back." 

"That  is  my  affair,"  he  answered* 
with  a  curtness  and  decision  that  abso* 
lutely  admitted  of  no  reply,  and  added* 
"He  and  I  understand  one  another!" 

One  meets  at  times,  also,  among  these 
children  of  the  poorest  with  traits  not 
due  to  pride,  but  to  a  refinement  of 
spirit  which  is  both  wonderful  and 
afTecting  when  we  reflect  that  it  cannot 
have  been  instilled  by  education,  but 
springs  from  the  native  goodness  of 
the  infant  soul.  For  example.  Miss  O.* 
head-mistress  in  one  of  our  schools, 
told  me  the  following  story:— 

Having  observed,  4n  one  of  the 
classes,  a  little  boy  of  eight,  whose  feet 
were  bursting  out  of  his  shoes,  she  got 
him  a  new  pair  from  the  school-board, 
and  he  was  summoned  to     the    gen* 
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eral  office  to  receive  them.  Rosy  with 
delight,  he  tried  his  best  to  thank  her 
properly,  but  could  only  repeat  over 
and  over  again  In  his  queer  eeml-Ital- 
ian  ar^l:—** Yes,  miss!  You're  a  good 
teacher,  you  are!  You're  not  a  bit  like 
that  woman  at  the  tobacco-shop,  that 
my  mother  says  ought  to  have  h^r  head 
cut  off!"  The  mistress  was  so  moved 
by  his  artless  gratitude  that  she  gave 
him  two  soldi  bef(M*e  sending  him  away. 
The  next  day  the  child  came  stamping 
Into  the  office.  In  high  glee,  with  a 
small  packet  In  his  hand.  "Please, 
Miss  Teacher,  my  mother  sends  you 
this  with  her  respects."  On  opening 
the  packet  the  mistress  discovered  four 
seed-cakes  of  the  kind  that  are  given 
to  canaries!  A  few  days  later,  the 
boy's  mother  oame  to  thank  her  for  the 
shoes,  and  the  mistress,  on  her  part, 
thanked  the  woman  for  her  kind 
thought  in  sending  her  the  cakes. 
"What  cakes?"  inquired  the  poor 
woman,  quite  bewildered;  and  the  child, 
on  being  questioned,  confessed,  with 
deep  blushes,  that  he  had  bought  them 
himself  with  the  two  soldi  the  teacher 
had  given  him.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
more  appropriate  testimonial  than  a 
flower,  or  an  image,  or  anything  else 
he  might  have  gbt  for  two  soldi,  be- 
cause cakes  being  what  he  liked  best 
himself,  he  thought  they  would  be  most 
pleasing  to  the  lady.  With  a  curious 
mixture  of  delicacy  and  simplicity,  he 
had  also  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  gift  to  come  from 
a  more  important  person  than  himself, 
and  so  he  had  offered  it  in  his  mother's 
name.  He  had  said  nothing  to  her 
about  it,  perhaps  from  a  vague  fear  of 
being  thwarted  in  his  purpose;  but  he 
had,  at  least,  renounced  In  her  favor 
the  pleasure  and  glory  of  the  initiative, 
that  it  might  seem  as  though  it  were 
she  who  had  discharged  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  debt  of  honor. 

Another  noteworthy  thing  about  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  is  their  philo- 


sophical view  of  Mf e.  Family  life,  for  a 
good  many  of  them,  is  anything  but 
easy  and  pleasant;  they  are  abused, 
beaten,  and  often  wholly  neglected, 
but  they  make  no  complaint  They 
take  It  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  one 
day  asked  the  children  what  they 
thought  the  very  worst  thing  a  man 
could  do,  and  some,  with  a  remlnls* 
cence  of  the  school  reader,  answered, 
"To  teU  lies!"  But  others,  with  greater 
sincerity,  replied,  "To  get  drunk!"  and 
they  knew  only  too  well  what  they 
were  saying.  The  reasons  they  gave 
were:  "Because  when  a  man  is  drunk 
he  beats  everybody,  and  is  vtsry  bad, 
and  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing;" 
or,  "Because  he  takes  all  the  soldi  and 
doesn't  leave  any  money  at  all  at 
home."  "But  have  you  ever  seen  any 
one  drunk?"  It  was  with  a  cei*tain 
hesitation  always  that  they  confessed 
to  having  seen  their  fathers  so.  One 
baby,  when  asked  whom  he  loved  best, 
replied: 

"My  mother,  because  she  never  beats 
me." 

"Does  your  father  beat  you?" 
."Oh  ves!" 

"Perhaiy  it  Is  when  you  are  a 
naughty  boy." 

"No,  it's  when  he's  drunk." 

They  told  me  the  facts  quite  simply, 
offering  no  comment  They  seemed  all 
to  have  an  idea  that  the  mere  burden 
of  their  support  was  such  a  heavy  one 
that  their  parents  had,  of  course,  to 
indemnify  themselves  now  sjid  then  by 
a  little  abuse.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
a  child,  however  cruelly  he  might  have, 
been  used,  lay  anything  like  blame  upon 
his  parents. 

I  was  witness  in  my  own  person  to 
the  following  characteristic  incident: 
One  day  there  came  to  visit  the  school 
a  gentleman  who  always  brought  pres- 
ents of  some  sort  for  the  children.  A  few 
minutes  after  his  arrival  a  little  urchin 
came  up  to  me  and  informed  me  with 
a  mysterious  air  that  one  of  his  class- 
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mates  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
We  called  up  the  child,  who  immedl- 
ately  burst  oat  crying,  and  actually 
Hhowed  us,  upon  his  little  arm,  the 
marks  of  a  recent  bite.  Upon  being 
questioned,  however,  he  gave  rather 
vague  answers.  He  did  not  remember 
whether  the  dog  was  little  or  big;  and 
he  contradicted  himself  by  informing 
us,  first,  that  he  had  been  bitten  onhla 
way  home,  and  then,  on  his  way  back 
to  school.  The  master  proposed  taking 
him  to  a  hospital,  and  did  so;  but  re- 
turned in  about  half  an  hour,  and,  tak- 
ing me  aside,  informed  me  that  it  was 
not  a  dog  which  had  bitten  the  child. 
He  had  thought  it  best  to  take  him 
first  to  his  mother,  who  kept  a  vege- 
table stand,  and  inform  her  of  what 
had  happened;  but  when  he  mentioned 
this  the  infant  began  to  cry  again  and 
refused  to  go.  He  said  his  mother 
would  scold  him,  and  he  would  rather 
have  his  arm  burned.  The  teacher, 
however,  suspecting  nothing,  insisted 
bn  going  first  to  his  mother,  who,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  brought  home  for 
having  been  in  mischief  of  some  kind, 
began  at  once  to  rate  him  sharply,  and 
threaten  him.  The  master^then  told 
her  that  her  child  had  been  bitten  by 
a  dog,  and  proceeded  to  show  her  his 
arm;  whereupon  the  woman  turned 
furiously  upon  him,  telling  him  to  mind 
his  own  business;  that  the  child  was 
hers  and  she  would  punish  him  as  she 
thought  fit  It  finally  came  out  that 
it  was  the  mother  herself  who  had 
bitten  the  child,  beside  giving  him  a 
whipping,  because  he  had  stolen  some 
pastry  out  of  a  closet!  But  the  bojr 
would  certainly  never  have  mentioned 
it  had  he  not  seen  in  the  visitor's 
packet  of  caramels  a  hopeful  chance  of 
getting  some  profit  out  of  his  pain,  and, 
as  it  were,  indemnifying  himself  there- 
for. 

The  habitual  reserve  of  children 
about  the  abuse  they  suffer  from  their 
narents  is,  however,  the  more  remark- 


able because  they  are  often  ungener- 
ously ready  to  tell  upon  comrades  who 
have  chastised  them. 

But  the  most  marvellous  thing  of  all 
about  these  poor  little  creatures  is  their 
cleverness  and  quickness  of  observa- 
tion, their  perfect  understanding  of 
the  practical  side  of  life.  Intellectually* 
they  are  inferior  to  the  children  of  the 
rich.  They  are  lees  teachable,  less  rea- 
sonable, less  capable  of  attention.  They 
have  none  of  that  wonderful  intuition 
concerning  the  force  of  terms  which 
our  children  display,  who  take  in  the 
meaning  of  words  with  the  very  air 
they  breathe.  They  are  ignorant  of 
all  nomenclature;  they  have  no  notion 
how  to  work  out  a  problem,  and  they 
express  themselves  in  strange  language. 
How,  indeed,  should  they  be  able  to 
construct  a  sentence,  when  they  do  not 
even  know  Italian?  But  in  all  that 
pertains  to  practical  management,  in 
all  that  depends  upon  simple  common- 
sense,  they  are  extraordinarily  apt 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who  cannot 
tell  you  the  price  of  the  common  arti- 
cles of  food;  salt,  pastes  rice,  beans; 
hardly  one  who  cannot  lay  out  a  few 
pence  with  Judgment,  as  well  as  kindle 
a  fire,  prepare  broth  or  mush,  cook  a 
meal,  sweep  a  room,  make  up  a  bed, 
and  sew  up  the  rents  in  a  garment  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  how  eager 
they  generally  are  to  be  useful,  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  laid  uppn  their  par- 
ents of  their  own  support  as  if  they 
actually  kept  account  of  every  mouth- 
ful that  they  consumed.  They  like  to 
be  employed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  In 
the  winter  the  older  children  sweep 
away  the  snow.  On  holidays,  and 
sometimes  even  when  school  keeps,  in 
spring,  they  delight  to  go  off  into  the 
fields  for  leaves  wherewith  to  make 
salads,  or  edible  roots.  There  was  one 
boy  of  eleven  in  the  school  who  used, 
three  times  a  week,to  get  up  before 
daylight  and  drag  to  the  market  and 
bring  back  laden  the  cart  of  a  vegetable 
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noman.  He  got  ten  soldi  eyery  time,  yet 
It  waa  not  a  task  imposed  npon  him  by 
his  parents,  but  one  performed  purely 
for  his  own  satisfaction.  The  eight-year- 
old  sistM*  of  one  of  the  pupils,  distressed 
by  the  straits  of  the  big  family  at 
home,  went  of  her  own  accord  and 
offered  herself  as  messenger  to  a  sta* 
tioner,  who  had  a  shop  near  the  school. 
He  engaged  her,  and  she  discharged 
her  duties  admirably.  But  the  employ* 
ment  most  in  fayor  among  the  little 
ones  is,  oddiy  enough,  that  of  church 
chores  and  general  sanctimony!  In 
every  parish  there  are  a  good  many 
chapels  and  oratories,  and  classes  in  the 
catechism  and  the  "doctrines,"  where 
every  attendant  receives  a  mark,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  marics  he 
can  show  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
child  gets  a  garment,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  a  small  sum  of  money.  One  little 
boy  told  me  that  he  went  in  one  Sun« 
day  to  two  masses,  one  at  five  o'clodc 
in  the  m<Hming,  and  one  at  nine,  to 
a  catechising,  a  benediction  and  two 
sermons;  and  it  appeared  that  every 
one  of  these  functions  represented  a 
small  emolument  either  In  money  or  In 
kind.  The  parish  of  St  Anna,  for  in* 
stance,  gives  to  each  of  these  little 
devotees  a  pair  of  shoes  on  their  first 
communion.  The  oratcMry  of  Don 
Bosco  rewards  an  assiduous  attendant 
with  a  hat  or  a  garment  of  some  sort; 
the  English  ladies  who  give  Instruction 
in  the  catechism  also  give  rewards  and 
recommendations  to  the  general  chari- 
table  association. 

iBut,  after  all,  what  the  children 
really  Ifte  best,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  useful 
at  Ikome.  One  boy  of  six  used  to  be 
called  from  play  by  his  mother  to  tend 
the  baby  sister,  not  yet  weaned;  and 
he  could  give  the  Infant  its  drink  and 
even  prepare  its  food,  lighting  the  fire 
himself  over  which  to  heat  the  milk 
for  the  porridge.  It  was  this  same  little 
boy  who  told  me  one  day,  with  an  air 
of  pride,  that  he  knew  what  he  was 


going  to  give  his  mother  for  a  present 
on  her  birthday.  **I*m  going  to  give 
her  some  fndnmiia  powders'*  (a  nar* 
cotic  probably  containing  opium)  "for 
my  little  sister!"  And  when  I  sug* 
gested  that  such  powders  were  not 
good  for  babies,  he  replied,  with  the  air 
of  an  old  and  experienced  wet-nurse« 
"But  when  she  screams  so  at  night  we 
have  to  do  something!" 

On  another  occasion,  going  to  inquire 
for  a  small  boy  who  had  been  absent 
from  school  for  some  days,  I  found  him 
in  bed  with  measles,  and  two  younger 
children  with  him,  all  three  patients 
being  under  the  care  of  a  sister  of  nine. 
The  father  was  in  prison,  and  the 
mother,  who  woiked  all  day  in  a  f  ac* 
tory,  could  only  come  back  for  a  few 
minutes  at  noon  to  nurse  her  youngest 
child.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
the  nine-year-<dd  sister  looked  after  the 
infant,  hushing  it  and  preparing  its 
pap.  But  what  was  positive  terrify<r 
ing  was  to  see  the  freedom  with  whidi 
the  small  nurse  handled  the  campama^ 
as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the  8eaXd4no4 
filled  with  hot  coals,  which  she  thrust 
in  between  the  straw  mattress  and  the 
bed-clothes,  at  the  constant  risk  of  set* 
ting  fire  to  the  whole  establishments 
This  little  girl  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  having  been  only  five  or  six 
months  at  school.  She  had  begun  to 
go  three  years  before,  but  had  to  be 
kept  at  home  to  play  nurse  to  a  younger 
sister;  and  only  a  few  months  after  this 
one  was  old  enough  to  be  received  at 
an  infant  asylum  there  was  anothev 
for  whom  she  had  to  perform  the  same 
service. 

"I  have  to  take  care  of  myself  and 
the  others,  too,"  said  this  child  to  me; 
"/  can*t  ever  he  married,  hecauee  there 
are  so  many  hahiee  herer  Strange 
words,  indeed,  to  fall  from  the  same 
childish  lips  which  presently  confessed 
that  she  hardly  ever  went  down  into 
the  court  **for  fear  of  wanting  to  playr^ 

The  spur  of  necessity  has  so  trained 
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and  fitted  these  Uttle  ones  for  the  re- 
qulfements  of  practical  life  that  not 
merely  are  they  able,  from  their  ten- 
derest  years,  to  discharge  important 
home  duties,  such  as  our  children  can- 
not even  conceive  of,  bnt  they  develop 
a  certain  business  capacity  and  the 
power  of  conducting  negotiations  of 
oome  magnitude.  One  boy  of  eight  had 
the  entire  charge  of  a  boy  of  six; 
taught  him  all  he  knew,  took  him  to 
school,  to  church,  and  even  to  the  hos- 
pital to  consult  a  doctor.  There  are 
Tery  few  of  them  who  are  not  capable, 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  of  arranging 
to  have  their  own  names  put  upon  the 
Bchool  or  parish  registers,  obtaining 
certificates  of  poverty,  or  qualifying  as 
candidates  for  the  so-called  Alpine 
Colonies. 

A  single  illustration  will  show'  how 
▼ery  remarkably  the  spirit  of  initiative 
and  of  practicality  is  often  developed  in 
these  children.  There  came  to  the 
school  a  half  idiotic  boy,  residing  with 
some  distant  relatives,  who  beat  him 
cruelly,  and  who  used,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  to  thrust  him  out  of 
doors  at  five  o'clock  in  the  winter 
mornings,  before  it  was  light.  The 
child  was  so  utterly  stupefied  by  hun- 
ger and  ill-treatment  that  he  did  not 
even  know  enough  to  complain.  His 
condition  was  inconceivably  miserable. 
His  face  was  dirty,  his  hands  purple 
and  swollen  with  chilblains,  and  he 
ased  to  sit  hugging  his  books  and  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  take  off  his  hat 
and  muflter,  as  though  he  could  never 
get  tiioroughly  warm  even  in  a  genial 
atmosphere,  or  indenmify  himself  for 
•What  he  had  suffered  outside.  His 
people  must  have  been  extremely 
brutal,  for  his  fear  of  them  overcame 
even  his  dread  of  the  cold,  and  he  was 
once  reduced  to  sleeping  three  nights 
•n  a  bench  in  the  open  air  in  mid-Janu- 
ary rather  than  go  back  to  the  house. 
AJl  this  we  ascertained,  not  from  him- 
self, but  from  another  child  who  lived 


near  him;  for  there  was  great  excite- 
ment   and    sympathy  on  his    behalf 
am(«g  the  poor  neighbors,  both  old  and 
young.   The  child  was  invited  to  eat 
and  sleep  with  them,  and  for  six  or 
eight  days  poor  Testa  was  handed  aboat 
from  house  to  house  to  his  own  infinite 
satisfaction  without  his  hard  relatives' 
asserting  any  claim  to  him.      Mean* 
while  the  school  superintendent  had  set 
on  foot  arrangements  for  having  him 
received  into  an  institute;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings dragged,  as  usual,  and  the 
poor  families  who  had  come  forward 
so  generously,  and  who  were  already 
heavily  burdened  with  their  own  off- 
spring, found  thems^ves  uneQoal  to  the 
extra  charge.   The  poor  little  waif  had 
been  txx  three  days  a  guest  in  the  house 
of  a  classmate  named  Galla.   The  lat- 
ter was  a  lying,  bragging  little  varlet 
of    nine,    but    very    active    and  ca- 
pable, and  he  devised    the   following 
plan.    When  the  three  days  were  over, 
he  resolved  that  Testa  must  not  fall 
again  Into  the  clutches  of  his  relatives, 
and  undertook,  on  his  own  account,  to 
provide  the  child  with  a  safe  refuge. 
•In  the  morning.   Instead  of  going  to 
school,  he  picked  up  Testa,  with  some 
show  of  petulance,  and  boldly  bore  him 
off  to  the  City  HaU.    Arrived  at  his 
destination  he  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn  or  what  staircase  to  take;  but  all 
undlsoouraged  he  made  for  the  first 
(^[>en  door,  told  his  story  and  demanded 
that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
child's  protection. 

A  few  passers-by  stopped  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  presently  a  group 
had  collected  about  the  strange  pair, 
while  Oalla,  perceiving  the  interest  he 
had  excited,  exerted  all  his  eloquence 
to  describe  the  piteous  condition  of  his 
comrade,  until  a  gentleman,  who  was 
also  a  magistrate  (it  sounds  like  a  novel, 
but  is  perfectly  authentic),  offered  to 
go  with  the  two  children  to  a  session 
of  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  where  Oalla 
gave  all  the  information  necessary  for 
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institiiting  {MToceedings  to  have  Testa 
immediately  placed  in  an  aaylom  for 
derelict  children.  The  thing  made  some 
noise  and  got  into  the  papers,  which 
so  turned  the  head  ot  the  small  hero 
that  for  a  week  afterward  he  came  to 
school  with  his  garments  fairly  stuffed 
with  bits  of  newspaper  recounting  his 
g]prions  deed;  and  really,  when  he 
planted  himself  before  me,  with  hands 
thmst  into  his  podcets  in  the  most  im- 
pudent fashion,  but  glowing  with  exul- 
tation over  the  triumphant  success  of 
his  good  deed,  I  could  but  thlnls  what 
courage  and  dash  and  what  a  noble 
spirit  of  enterprise  may  sometimes 
lurk  in  these  little  dunderheads,  who 
never  get  a  good  mark  in  their 
studies,  but  who,  driven  by  the  spur  of 
necessity,  have  come  to  understand  life 
as  some  of  the  most  diligent  pupils  in 
our  lyc^s  never  do. 

Msora  Aotologla. 


Is  it  not  a  curious  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  that  we  encounter 
in  an  infant-school,  whose  pupils  might 
be  supposed  to  be  defended  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  tender  age  from  the  ex* 
treme  contrasts  of  fortune,  the  phantom 
of  the  "social  question"  in  one  of  its 
most  distressing  forms? 

And  when  we  come  to  study  this 
little  worid,  doomed  to  a  childhood  of 
misery  which  can  only  be  followed  by 
a  lifetime  of  suffering,  subjection  and 
passive  toil,  and  And  there  so  many 
germs  of  ent^i>rise,  independence, . 
courage-all  that  most  dignifies  human- 
ity—^we  find  ourselves  moved,  not 
merely  to  c<Hnpa8Sion  for  the  victims 
of  a  blind  destiny,  but  to  a  kind  of  re- 
morse that  such  a  mass  of  precious 
energy  should  be  wasted  and  made  void 
by  the  vicious  constitution  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Paola  Lomhro$o. 


A  PERMANENT  SHAKESPEAREAN  THEATRE. 


Those  who  still  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish drama  has  a  future  have  had  their 
faith  sorely  tried  during  the  last  few 
years.  Many  who  had  clung  to  a  hope 
of  its  eventual  re-birth  have  sadly  ac- 
cepted the  view  that,  like  Paula  Tan- 
queray,  it  has  only  a  past  No  more 
than  a  sanguine  few  continue  to  rank 
the  theatre  as  a  possible  intellectual 
recreation.  Never  has  so  much  beeh 
spent  on  gorgeous  scenery  and  uphol- 
stery; never  was  there  less  of  the  real 
stuff  of  drama.  Pinchbeck  romance, 
ineffective  frock-coat  melodrama,  im- 
becile farce— this  is  the  usual  fare  that 
managers  are  content  to  offer.  Even 
the  patient  playgoing  public,  that  has 
borne  so  much,  is  beginning  to  turn 
away  in  bored  impati^ice.  Even  the 
big  battalions  of  Mr.  Alexander's  and 


Mr.  Martin  Harvey's  admirers  demand 
something  better  than  "Rupert  of  Hent- 
san"  and  a  whitewashed,  milk-and-wa- 
tery  J)on  Juan.  Yet,  even  in  these  bad 
times,  there  is  a  germ  of  possible 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  the^ 
a^tor  manager,  from  the  burden  of  be- 
lief in  money  as  the  one  thing  to  be 
sought  after,  and  (more  foolish  still) 
the  one  thing  that  can  bring  success 
to  a  play.  The  proverb  tells  us,  dis- 
regarding natural  phenomena,  that  the 
darkest  hour  comes  before  the  dawn^ 
Experience  translates  this  into  mean- 
ing that,  the  darker  the  night  the  more 
we  prize  any  little  gleam  which  seems 
to  promise  day.  And  even  the  obscu- 
rity that  hides  the  drama  has  been 
broken  by  a  ray  of  light  which  may 
give  us  hope  once  more. 
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^TMiigB  at  tbe  worst  will  cease  or  else 
climb  upward. 

We  must  have  seen  the  worst— "the 
worst  of  all  worst  worsts"— and  we 
cannot  think  of  the  drama  ceasing. 
Therefore  we  naturally  look  for  signs 
of  an  upward  movement  And  a  sign 
we  have  in  a  very  unlikely  quarter. 

When  Mr.  Benson  announced  his  sea- 
son at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  the  critics 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  the  public  re- 
mained more  than  usual  calm.  Mr. 
Benson  had  very  worthy  aims;  we  all 
knew  that,  but— and  then  the  negatives 
had  it  all  tikeir  own  way.  "He  was 
not  a  good  actor  himself;  he  had  a  com- 
pany of  merely  provincial  players;  he 
could  not  possibly  stage  eight  plays 
even  respectably;  his  rough-and-ready 
methods  were  all  very  well  for  the 
country,  but  the  London  playgoer, 
trained  to  expect  'sumptuous'  revivals, 
would  find  them  sadly  inadequate." 
Yet,  see  what  has  happened.  In  spite 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  must 
hamper  a  season  of  this  kind— the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  public  to  know  that 
it  is  going  on,  the  difficulty  of  having 
each  week's  play  ready  in  time,  the 
difficulty  of  transplanting  players  and 
properties  from  small  country  stages 
into  one  of  the  largest  theatres  In  Lon- 
don; in  spite  of  prejudice,  in  spite  of 
admitted  defects  in  casting  some  of  the 
principal  characters,  the  venture  has 
been  both  a  material  and,  on  the  whole, 
an  artistic  success.  It  was  a  pity  to 
begin  with  "Henry  the  Fifth."  It  is 
one  of  the  least  interesting  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son's own  personal  performances,  and, 
by  leaving  out  the  chorus  and  ruth- 
lessly cutting  the  text,  he  both  an- 
noyed the  Shakespearean  scholar  and 
made  it  hard  for  those  who  did  not 
know  the  play  to  follow  the  action  at 
all.  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
would  have  opened  the  series  far  more 
favorably.  It  was  not  so  much  like  an 
Bmpire  ballet  as  Mr.  Tree's,  but,  after 


all,  the  poetry  counts  for  something. 
Mr.  Benson's  production  was  far  more 
poetical  and  daintily  fantastic  than  tbe 
other,  and,  though  the  scenery  at  Her 
Majesty's  is  of  marvellous  beauty,  yet 
the  imaginative  mind  can  dispense  with 
a  very  daborate  mounttog.  "EUunlet." 
in  its  entirety,  was  an  experiment  well 
worth  making.  For  human  nature^s 
daily  food— especially  for  workaday 
human  nature— the  ordinary  acting  ver- 
sion is  sufficient  But  it  is  certainly 
a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  play 
to  see  it  acted  once  without  "cuts." 
Mr.  Benson's  "Hamlet,"  too,  is  a  80un4 
and  consistent  reading,  never  inspired* 
but  always  intelligent  and  interesting. 
"Richard  II"  touched  a  higher  level 
still.  Personally,  I  should  feel  grateful 
to  Mr.  Benson  if  this  were  the  only 
good  thing  he  had  done,  which  is  by; 
no  means  the  case.  "Twelfth  Night" 
and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  lowered 
the  ^average  a  little,  though  each  had 
points  of  interest,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  leading  fMu*ts  were  not  well 
played.  "The  Tempest"  suffered  to 
some  extent  from  a  like  cause,  but  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  a  play  that  is  so  very  seldom 
acted.  As  for  "The  Bivals,"  it  was 
not  taken  in  the  right  spirit  of  irre- 
sponsible fun,  but  stage  management 
could  soon  infuse  into  it  the  kind  of 
bubbling,  boyish  humor  in  which  Sheri- 
dan wrote  at  twenty-four.  This  was 
the  tale  of  productions  originally  an- 
nounced. 

Here  we  have  seven  plays  of  Shake- 
speare nearly  all  adequately  played,  all 
adequately  mounted,  all  stage-man- 
aged with  care  and  with  a  not  too  com- 
mon reverence  for  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  poet* s  aim.  Mr.  Benson 
is  full  of  resource,  and  has  a  good  eye 
for  effect  He  also  produces  the  plays 
because  he  has  a  sincere  admiration  Ux 
Shakespeare.  We  see,  in  many  ways, 
the  difference  between  his  methods  and 
those  of  the  actors-managers  who  pro- 
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doce  tbem  because  of  their  sincere  ad- 
tniration  for— themselTes.  The  scenery 
and  fittings  at  the  Lyceum  do  all  that 
Is  necessary— they  supply  a  suitable 
backgronnd  for  the  actors.  In  the 
theatre,  as  it  exists  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, we  must  hare  a  certain  amount 
of  ''setting.'*  Mr.  Poel  and  the  Bliza- 
bethao  Stage  Society  may  do  without 
the  aid  of  scene-painter  and  stage-car- 
penter. But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
ordinary  theatre  should  do  so  any  more 
than  it  should  have  women's  parts 
tiUken  by  boys— a  height  of  archaism 
to  which  even  Mr.  Poel  only  rises  now 
and  again.  The  main  thing  is  that  the 
acting  shall  be  fairly  good.  More  than 
this  we  cannot  at  present  reasonably 
expect  An  adequate  rendering  is  all 
we  must  lo(A  for.  I  have  heard  seyeral 
people  say,  ''Oh,  I  don't  care  to  %<>  and 
see  Shakespeare  unless  the  acting  is 
reaUy  very  good."  But  we  have  ^ 
little  "reaUy  very  good  acting"  that 
most  playgoers  scarcely  know  what 
they  mean  by  the  phrase.  They  mean 
merely,  as  a  -rule,  that  no  one  can  act 
well  whose  name  is  not  well  known  to 
them.  Most  people  who  really  care  for 
the  drama  can  forgive  deficiencies  so 
long  as  there  is  an  evident  striving 
after  right  methods  and  a  fair  average 
of  merit  This  is  Just  what  we  get  from 
Mr.  Benson's  company.  With  a  few 
actors  of  tried  excellence  (that  famous 
comedian,  Mr.  Weir,  for  example,  and 
others  like  Mr.  Rodney,  Mr.  Brydone 
and  Mr.  Asche)  and  with  some  very 
promising  younger  material,  it  can 
cast  play  after  play  sufficiently  well  to 
give  capital  all-round  performances. 

The  result  is  that  many  people  are 
wondering  why  it  should  be  only  for  a 
few  weeks  that  London  can  afford  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  repertory  theatre. 
It  is  true  we  have«  some  of  us,  been 
wondering  on  this  subject  ever  since 
we  can  remember.  But  whenever  we 
have  ventured  to  express  our  surprise, 
the  practical  person  has  at  once  put  us 


down.  His  objections  have  been  so 
many,  and  have  been  expressed,  as  is 
the  way  with  practical  persons,  in  so 
loud  a  voice,  that  we  have  gradually 
come  to  think  that  in  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  there  is  no  chance  at  aU 
for  artistic  enterprise.  Bvery  time  we 
visit  a  Continental  capital,  even  a  small 
€k>ntinental  town,  we  feel  a  prick  of 
amazement  and  regret  but  the  practi* 
cal  person  is  generally  not  far  off,  and 
we  have  to  be  content  with  his  pro- 
nouncement in  a  hard  tone  of  absolute 
finality  that  "this  sort  of  thing  wouldn't 
pay  In  London."  Well,  this  is  the  ques^ 
tion  I  want  to  argue  with  the  practi- 
cal person.  As  to  the  desirability  of 
"organising  the  theatre,"  I  take  that  to 
be  admitted.  No  one  whose  opinion 
has  been  formed  by  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  drama  has  even  contended 
that  long  runs,  costly  mounting,  which 
makes  long  runs  necessary,  nervous 
endeavor  to  meet  every  momentary 
change  of  mood  on  the  public's  part 
are  healthy  conditions.  Even  if  this 
were  not  so,  there  are  plenty  of 
theatres  which  wlU  conttnue  on  the 
present  lines.  Can  we  not  tiy,  at  least 
one  theatre  of  the  other  kind? 

It  is  no  new  idea,  this  plea  for  a  trial 
of  the  plan  which  experience  abroad 
shows  to  be,  beyond  all  question,  the 
best  so  far  as  the  drama  and  the  art  of 
acting  are  concerned.  Every  one  who 
has  cared  for  the  theatre  has  had  some 
such  notion  in  his  head.  What  did 
Matthew  Arnold  say?  "Form  a  com- 
pany out  of  the  materials  ready  to  your 
hand  in  your  many  good  actors,  or 
actors  of  promise.  Give  them  a  theatre 
in  the  West  End.  Let  them  have  a 
grant  from  your  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment .  .  .  Let  the  ccmditions  of 
the  grant  be  that  a  repertory  Is  agreed 
upon,  taken  out  of  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare and  out  of  the  volumes  of  the 
'Modem  British  Drama,'  and  that 
pieces  from  this  repertory  are  played 
a  certain  number  of  -  in  each  sea- 
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Man;  as  to  new  pieces,  let  your  company 
use  its  discretion.'*  For  the  present 
we  had  better  leave  oot  both  the  de- 
mand  for  a  grant  and  also  the  sugges- 
tion that  new  pieces  should  be  pro- 
•dnced.  If  we  can  get  a  repertory 
theatre  on  claesical  lines,  the  theatre 
we  all  hope  for,  which  shall  concern 
Itself  with  the  drama  of  the  present 
And  the  future,  as  well  as  with  the 
idrama  of  the  past— that  will  come  in 
time.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  grant.  If  we  could  conduct  suc- 
•cessfully,  for  a  year  or  two,  a  theatre 
on  the  lines  which  Matthew  Arnold 
suggested,  then  would  be  the  time  to 
4uil£  for  a  grant  To  go  to  the  (Govern- 
ment and  say,  "\^11  you  kindly  give 
us  some  money  for  an  experiment  we 
want  to  make,  an  experiment  which 
«even  out  of  every  ten  pe<H>le  believe 
to  be  doomed  to  failure?*'  would  be 
fatuous.  We  should  be  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  if  in  a  few  years'  time 
we  could  point  to  something  attempted, 
something  done,  and  could  say,  "There! 
we  have  shown  that  a  theatre  such  as 
we  propose  is  both  a  possible  and  a  use- 
ful institution.  Will  you  help  to  make 
It  more  useful  by  giving  a  moderate 
subsidy?" 

"Well,"  says  the  practical  person, 
^and  suppose  you  did  keep  your  theatre 
^oing  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  got 
jrour  subsidy,  what  would  be  the  ad- 
vantages you  would  gain?*' 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  always 
iiave  one  theatre,  at  any  rate,  where 
the  intelligent  playgoer  could  take 
refuge,  where  his  mind  would  be 
soothed  and  refined,  his  ear  charmed, 
his  eye  pleased.  We  should  take  away 
the  reproach  that  lies  upon  us  of  hav- 
ing the  world's  greatest  dramatic  poet 
for  our  countryman  and  of  not  appre- 
<dating  him.  We  should  gradually  train 
all  whom  we  could  get  into  our  theatre 
to  understand  the  greatness  of  Shake- 
speare, to  love  the  magic  of  his  lan- 
j^iage,  to  enter  into  the  wide  humanity 


of  hi^  conceptions.  We  should  make 
the  splendid  heritage  he  left  us  far 
more  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation 
than  it  is,  more,  perhaps,  than  it  ever 
has  been;  and  never  was  there  a  time 
when  a  makeweight  of  the  ideal  and 
the  poetic  was  more  needed  to  set  off 
against  the  material  and  the  sordid  in 
our  daily  life.  We  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  making  the  way  straight  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  theatre  all 
round,  for  that  revival  of  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  our  stage  which  would  make 
the  drama  once  more  a  branch  of  liter- 
ature, and  set  it  free  from  the  shackles 
in  which  the  speculator  and  the  jcatt 
mentalist  have,  between  them,  bound 
it 

Upon  acting,  too,  our  repertory 
theatre  would  have  a  very  salutary 
effect  Take  Mr.  Benson's  company, 
evMi  as  it  is  at  present  and  see  how 
constant  practice  upon  worthy  themes 
has  toought  out  and  strengthened  tal- 
ent Here  are  actors  who  can  really 
act  who  are  not  always  employed  in 
pouring  the  essence  of  thehr  personal- 
ities into  so  many  white  glass  bottles. 
They  can  impersonate,  can  be  charac- 
ters other  than  themselves,  can  turn 
from  one  part  to  another  with  versatile 
capability,  and  show  us  what  it  means 
to  be  good  all-round  comedians.  One 
day  you  see  Mr.  Rodney  as  Harry  of 
Hereford,  the  next  as  the  delightful 
fool  in  "Twelfth  Night"  yet  again  as 
King  of  Fairyland,  and  excellent  in 
each.  Mr.  Asche  will  play  you  now 
the  King  in  "Hamlet"  now  the  ban- 
ished Duke  of  "Norfolk,  speaking  his 
lines  with  a  full  sense  of  their  dignity 
and  pathos;  then  you  go  again  and  find 
him  a  vastly  diverting  Pistol,  or  a 
Snug,  the  joiner,  of  exceeding  comical- 
ity and  humor.  This  is  the  kind  of 
training  our  actors  need,  and  a  perma- 
nent Shakespearean  theatre  would  at- 
tract all  the  best  talents  among  young 
and  ambitious  players,  besides  giving 
our  leading  actors  a  chance  every  now 
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and  then  to  appear  in  some  part  not 
quite  in  their  usual  line,  or  to  play  a 
favorite  character  without  an  expen- 
sive  revival  at  their  own  theatres. 

Specialization  has  invaded  the  the* 
atre  just  as  it  has  made  itself  felt  in 
every  department  of  life.  A  young 
actor  plays  one  part  well,  and  he  finds 
himself  condemned  to  play  that  part 
all  his  life.  Playwrights  write  in  char- 
acters specially  for  him.  If  he  is  very 
successful,  and  can  find  a  speculator 
to  back  him,  he  has  plays  made  to  order 
that  will  show  him  off  in  his  particular 
phase.  Whenever  he  tries  anything 
else  he  is  told,  "Not  your  line,  my  boy," 
and  so  he  goes  on  until  the  public  is 
tired  of  him  and  he  finds  that  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  anything  else.  He 
has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing his  trade.  There  are  numbers  of 
young  men  who  can  give  clever  little 
sketches  of  familiar  society  characters 
—the  bore,  the  man  about  town,  the 
vulgarian,  the  foolish  young  fellow— 
but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  training 
which  will  ever  make  them  capable 
of  doing  great  things.  Where  can  we 
look  for  actors  who  will  be  able  to 
play  parts  demanding  passion  and 
breadth  of  style,  and  the  expression 
of  varying  emotions?  We  have  got  rid 
of  the  "star"  system,  which  worked 
on  the  principle  that  the  rest  of  the 
company  did  not  matter  so  long  ae  the 
leading  actor  or  actress  wa^^  famous. 
Our  leading  actors  and  actresses  have 
now  intelligence  enough  to  see  that 
every  part  must  be  played  as  well  as 
possible  if  a  piece  is  to  succeed  as  a 
coherent  whole.  But  the  actor-manager 
or  actress-managress  system  has  draw- 
backs almost  as  great  as  the  "star" 
system.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  better  for 
training  purposes,  and  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing plays  made  to  measure  seriously 
hampers  the  playwright 

It  may  be  answered  here  that  Mr. 
Benson  is  an  actor-manager  himself. 
At  present  he  is,  and  to  that  fact  is  due 


the  small  success  of  such  a  play  a» 
"Antony  and  Gle<^)atra."  But  Mr.  Bent* 
son  would  be  wise  man  enough  to  see 
that  such  a  theatre  as  I  am  speaking: 
of  could  not  be  run  on  quite  the  same 
lines  ae  his  provincial  tours.  If  he- 
were  a  permanent  institution  in  Lon* 
don  he  might  be  uHtnager  and  actor  ae 
well,  but  he  would  not  have  all  the 
principal  parts.  He  would  engage  the- 
best  regular  company  he  could  without 
giving  very  large  salaries,  and  for 
special  productions  he  could  make 
special  engagements.  Many  an  actcw- 
and  actress  would  be  glad  to  take  a 
smaller  salary  than  they  can  usually 
demand  for  the  chance  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  performances  of  such 
a  theatre,  and  of  appearing  in  plays 
which  are  seldom  seen  at  the  ordinary 
playhouse,  run  on  strictly  commercial 
lines.  In  short,  our  theatre  would  set 
itself  to  attract  all  the  available  talent 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  ao 
instance  in  Miss  Kitty  Loftus  of  ao 
actress  whose  artistic  Instinct  led  her 
^to  give  up  for  a  time  playing  "lead"  in 
musical  comedy  to  take  up  better  work* 
though  in  a  less  prominent  position, 
with  Mr.  Benson.  We  should,  no 
doubt,  find  many  players  of  like  mind 
who  would  reveal  unsuspected  ability 
to  do  good  work  if  they  could  only  get 
the  chance. 

But  even  If  we  can  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  practical  person  that  a  per- 
manent Shakespearean  theatre  in  Lon- 
don would  have  advantages  over  any 
kind  of  theatrical  enterprise  at  present 
existing,  we  have  still  to  consider 
whether  the  public  would  support  it 
I  asked  a  famous  Shakespeare  com- 
mentator, the  other  day,  whether  he 
had  been, much  to  the  Lyceum.  He 
said  "No,"  and  he  gave  me  two  reasons. 
"First"  he  said,  "I  cannot  afford  it. 
and  secondly,  I  do  not  find  that  I  care 
very  much  about  seeing  the  plays 
acted.  I  prefer  reading  them.  Now 
and  again  I  like  to  notice  the  effect 
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they,  produce  and  the  points  that  are 
made  clearer  on  the  stage,  but  there  is 
always  something  or  some  one  to  spoil 
my  enjoyment  and  I  go  home  feeling 
'Ah!  if  only  that  part  had  been  played 
differently!*  No,  I  don't  go  much  to 
the  theatre  nowadays.'*  Of  coarse,  this 
is  a  comprehensible  view,  and  a  yiew 
that  a  great  many  people  take.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  general  view.  I 
think  the  great  majority  of  people  who 
care  about  Shakespeare  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  theatre  where  the  whote  of 
the  plays  could  be  adequately  repre- 
sented. They  would  be  interested,  just 
Sfl  the  Parisian  audience  is  Interested  in 
seeing  the  great  classic  parts  interpreted 
by  different  actors.  In  course  of  time 
all  our  leading  players  would  have 
passed  through  the  Shakespearean 
course.  It  would  be  the  regular  thing 
for  promising  actors  to  be  seen  as 
Hamlet,  as  Malvolio.  a3  Angelo,  per- 
haps as  Antony  or  Macbeth;  for  prom- 
ising actresses  to  play  Rosalind,  Viola, 
Isabella  and  the  rest  We  should  know 
exactly  what  each  could  do.  We  should 
have  new  standards  of  comparison. 
Fresh  interest  in  acting  would  be  bom. 
And  we  should  be  far  fnore  interested, 
too,  in  the  acting  of  the  smaller  parts 
when  we  saw  them  played  by  actors 
whose  careers  we  had  watched,  and 
whose  different  performances  all  con- 
tributed to  make  up  our  opinion  of 
their  capacities.-  This  would  be  a  far 
more  effectual  way  of  raising  the  level 
of  acting  than  to  hold  examinations, 
as  the  Actors'  Association  propose. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  examine 
actors.  The  public  is  the  examining 
body.  It  can  see  for  itself  whether  an 
actor  is  good  or  not— or  rather,  it  ought 
to  be  able  to  see.  I  am  afi;^id  acting 
is  so  much  out  of  fashion  that  the  aver- 
age playgoer  nowadays  does  not  know 
good  from  bad.  It  is  only  such  a  state 
of  things  which  makes  the  examination 
proposal  possible.  It  is  true  that  we 
examine  and  license  doctors,   for  in- 


stance, and  sanitary  inspectors.  You 
cannot  tell  that  a  sanitary  inspector 
is  inefficient  until  you  have  tried  hlm^ 
that  is  until  your  household  is  down 
with  typhoid  as  the  result  of  defective 
drains.  You  only  find  out  that  a  doctor 
does  not  know  his  business  when  you 
are  dead.  There  are,  however,  no  in^ 
stances  on  record  of  bad  acting  having 
fatal  results.  If  it  .did,  the  London 
death  rate  would  be  much  higher  than 
it  is.  But  of  course,  in  every  way.  it 
is  aa  eiUlrely  different  case  with  an 
art  and  in  aojr  emmtaj  which,  under- 
stood acting  and  was  interested  Ui  it 
such  a  proposal  would  be  received  with 
a  shout  of  derision.  In  our  theatre 
people  would  be  trained  to  study  acting 
Just  as  it  may  be  studied  at  the  Thdfttre 
Francais,  and  a  fascinating  study  we 
should  find  it 

<But  of  course,  it  would  be  at  first 
a  struggle.  If  we  could  get  near  to  a 
realization  of  our  ideal,  all  who  desire 
to  see  an  established  theatre,  and  who 
understand  what  an  effect  it  would 
have  upon  English  dramatic  art  would 
have  to  come  forward  manfully  and 
support  the  experiment  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  They  would  have  to  go 
to  the  performances,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  adequate 
representations.  If,  at  first  they  did 
not  feel  quite  satisfied,  they  would 
soon  find  that  Shakespeare  is  Shake- 
speare, ^en  though  the  play-biU  is 
full  of  names  they  do  not  know.  They 
would  have  to  put  forth  determined 
efforts  to  make  their  friends  support  it 
Perhaps  they  would  even  have  to  sub- 
scribe to  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
guarantee  fund.  Money  can  be  found 
for  everything  in  London,  and  surely 
this  would  not  be  a  great  obstacle.  We 
might  even  find  some  rich  man  who 
would  devote  a  little  of  his  money  to 
endowing  a  theatre.  His  sanity  would, 
of  course,  be  suspected,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  a  millionaire  might  be 
found  capable  of  seeing  that  it  would 
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be  a  noble  deed  to  endow  an  artistic 
enterprise.  It  would  scarcely  do, 
though,  to  have  a  millionaire  who  had 
made  his  millions  himself.  His  habit 
of  subordinating  all  else  to  money-get- 
ting would  bet  too  strong  In  his  nature. 
He  would  want  to  make  the  theatre 
IMiy,  and  to  get  more  money  out  of  it 
to  add  to  his  pile.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  an 
individual  at  all.  There  is  safety  in 
numbers. 

Since  it  is  Mr.  Benson's  enterprise 
which  has  revived  in  our  breasts  the 
hope  of  such  a  theatre,  it  is  only  natu- 
ral to  inquire  under  what  conditions 
he  could,  with  his  company,  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  institution.  It 
is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that 
his  Shakespearean  tours  have  really 
begun  to  pay  at  all  well.  Under  the 
Influence  of  the  subscription  system 
the  receipts  have  been,  I  believe,  going 
up  steadily.  This  Is  the  system  which 
has  made  the  Lyceum  season  a  success. 
It  simply  means  that  a  town  is  care- 
fully canvassed  in  advance,  a  commit- 
tee of  prominent  residents  formed,  and 
as  many  people  as  possible  induced  to 
take  seats  beforehand  for  a  course  of 
performances.  So  well  has  this  plan 
succeeded  that  it  is  very  likely  that 
Mr.  Benson  may  decide,  for  the  next 
year  or  two,  to  divide  his  company's 
time  entirely  between  some  half  dozen 
large  towns,  where  they  are  pretty  cer- 
tain of  good  audiences,  leaving  out  the 
smaller  places  in  which  this  subscrip- 
tion plan  cannot  be  relied  upon.  As 
the  scheme  stands  at  present  London 
would  be  one  of  these  towns,  but  It 
would  have  only  its  proportionate 
share,  that  is  to  say.  a  six  weeks*  or 
two  months'  season  annually. 

The  question  is,  are  there  enough 
people  in  London  who  care  sufficiently 
about  the  idea  of  a  permanent  Shake- 
spearean theatre  to  Induce  Mr.  Benson, 
or  another,  to  give  them  this,  and  to 
make  it  worth  while?   I  believe  there 


are  if  we  can  only  rouse  them,  and  weld 
scattered  units  Into  an  effective  force. 
Mr.  Benson  would  be  better  than  an* 
other,  because  he  has  an  organization 
and  a,  repertory  ready  to  hand;  also 
because  there  Is  no  other  manager  who 
has  done  so  much  to  keep  the  Shake* 
spearean  drama  before  the  public,  or 
who  has  shown  such  earnestness,  or 
gone  to  work  In  a  more  artistic  spirit 
But  Mr.  Benson  is  a  man  of  business 
as  well  asr  an  enthusiast,  and,  unless 
the  chances  of  permanence  are  good, 
he  is  not  likely  tb  risk  giving  up  the 
substance  of  prosperity  In  the  provinces 
for  a  shadow  of  success  In  town.  To 
start  with,  a  guarantee  fund  of  £10,000 
would  be  something.  Surely  a  thou- 
sand guarantors  of  £10  each  could  be 
found.  Bven  If  they  lost  their  £10 
apiece,  they  would  lose  it  In  a  good 
cause.  But  I  do  not  think  they  would 
lose  it 

The  home  of  our  English  theatre 
would  have  to  be  at  first  a  smaller 
playhouse  than  the  Lyceum— a  moder- 
ate-sized auditorium  with  a  large  stage. 
The  name  and  associations  of  the  Ly- 
ceum have  helped  Mr.  Benson,  no 
doubt  But  it  is  too  large  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  day  we  might  have  a  new 
theatre  to  house  the  venture,  and  call 
it  the  Rose,  after  the  "wooden  O*'  in 
Southwark,  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
thinks  was  "doubtless  the  earliest 
scene  of  Shakespeare's  pronounced 
success  alike  as  actor  and  dramatist" 
Prices  would  have  to  be  carefully 
thought  out  At  the  present  rates,  as 
we  see,  even  our  famous  Shakespea- 
rean commentator  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  the  play.  We  must  try  to  make  it 
possible,  not  only  for  fapous  commen- 
tators, but  for  the  multitude  of  poor 
students,  to  sit  in  fair  comfort  at  a 
small  charge.  But  the  time  for  discus- 
sing details  Is  not  yet  When  it  does 
come,  we  shall  be  on  the  road  to  a 
better  state  of  things  for  the  drama 
all  round.   X>et  us  get  one  theatre  such 
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as  I  have  sketched,  and  others  will  store  the  theatre;"  and  the  next  ste^ 

follow.    We  shall  have  the  provinces  will  be— not  a  long  step  either— to  the 

following  suit,  perhaps  with  municipal  realization  of  the  idea  of  a  worthy 

subsidies  to  aid  them.    We  shall  "re-  drama  of  modem  BngUsh  life. 
Tb.  FortBigbtu  lUTitw.  ^-  ^«^«^  We. 


THE  SHELL* 

From  o'er  the  sea  it  came  to  me 
Blnsh  tinted  as  the  dawning  day. 

It  brimmed  with  murmured  melody, 
In  chords  of  billow  breese,  and  spray. 

And  whispered  echoes  ceaselessly 
From  sun-girt  oceans  far  away. 

Dream  tales  it  wove  of  Faerie  cove 
And  cavern  in  the  deep  sea-dell, 

Where,  ambushed  by  the  coral  grove. 
The  mermaids  and  the  mermen  dwell. 

And  hunt  the  reclcless  dolphin  drove 
Beneath  the  long  Pacific  swell. 

Ah,  well  it  knew  the  phantom  crew 
That  ever  beat  against  the  breeze 

With  lagging  keel  to  groove  the  blue 
Of  deep,  unfathomed,  chartless  seas. 

Or  sought  within  the  dark  bayou 
The  hidden  hoards  of  centuries. 

Oh,  it  could  si>eak  of  crag  and  peak 

Uplift  above  the  climbing  tides, 
Of  still  lagoon  and  tropic  creek 

Wherein  the  alligator  hides. 
Or  those  clear  depths  the  divers  seek. 

And  where  the  pearling  galley  rides. 

And  now  within  the  city  din 

Its  spell  is  o'er  the  aching  jar; 
The  roaring  street  finds  echo  in 

The  songs  of  Southern  seas  afar. 
The  voice  of  wanton  waves  that  win 

The  ramparts  of  the  coral  bar. 
Pall  M«u  Magaxioe.  Fra'nk  Savile. 
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THE  FOURTEEN  HELPERS  IN  TIME  OF  TROUBLE.* 


BT.  HSIHBICH  BHIXL. 
(OoDdoiioii.) 


V. 


Susasnah,  not  only  willing,  but 
eager,  now,  to  help  in  the  great  woiic, 
came  back  tlie  next  day  and  stood  aa 
near  as  possible  to  the  iron  grating. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  beantiful, 
and  so  it  continued  for  many  days.  No 
fear  of  discovery  er  interruption  in  the 
secluded  garden,  and  the  maiden  grad- 
ually fell  into  the  habit  of  lingering 
hour  after  hour  by  the  window,  Konrad 
painting  as  slowly  as  possible,  so  that 
his  picture  should  be  a  splendid  suc- 
cess. And  every  hour  belonged  to  an 
earthly  paradise. 

But  with  September  came  the  cold 
wind  and  rain.  Konrad  had  set  aside 
Erasmus  and  the  other  masculine 
Helpers  for  Just  such  weather  as  this; 
But  he  soon  found  his  spirits  depressed 
by  the  gloom,  his  touch  heavy  and 
everything  going  wrong.  There  seemed 
no  help  for  it  Susannah  must  come 
back  in  spite  of  wind  and  storm.  And 
the  rainy  days  were. Just  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all.  Wrapped  in  a  heavy 
shawl  (umbrellas  were  not  yet  in- 
vented) the  maiden  seated  herself  upon 
the  windowsill  and  held  tightly  to  the 
bars,  to  prevent  her  falling,  and  also 
to  escape  the  water  dropping  from  the 
eaves.  The  painter's  easel  was  near 
the  window  (on  account  of  the  light) 
and,  'iove  and  nearness  being  one," 
the  first  kiss  happened— almost  of  its 
own  accord. 

Susannah  was  constantly  as  merry 
as  a  lark.  Konrad  Lenz  was  Joyous 
and  lighthearted,  too.  They  were  very 
soon  fully  convinced  that  they  could 
never  again  live  away  from  each  other, 

*Timiwl»tcd  for  Tbt  Urlac  Af»  by  Flonno* 
■rtt. 

uvme  Aes.       "^ol.  vii.       3^4 


and  marvelled  to  think  there  had 
been  a  time,  a  wretched  time,  when 
they  had  not  been  thus  closely  united* 
In  his  innermost  heart  Konrad  had 
imagined  that  it  would  have  been  a 
little  more  difficult  to  win  the  love  of 
such  a  high-bom  damsel.  But  that 
was,  doubtless,  owing,  he  repeated  to 
himself,  to  her  very  unusual  bringing 
up.  The  bird  kept  most  closely  in 
cage  loves  best  to  fly  away.  And  Su- 
sannah had  seen  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  world,  was  scarcely  familiar  even 
with  the  neighbOTing  Imperial  City! 
But,  later  on,  Konrad  would  take  her 
with  him  over  the  Alps,  perhaps  even 
as  far  as  Venice  and  Bome. 

In  only  one  thing  was  she  peculiarr 
and  that  in  an  old-fashioned  manner.r 
She  scarcely  ventured  to  spcTak  of  her 
father.  Doubtless  from  a  feeling  of 
honor  as  well  as  of  fear.  She  seemedC 
to  think  of  him  and  of  her  mother  as 
master  and  mistress,  and  always  spoke 
of  the  former  as  Baron  von  Halten- 
berg,  even  as  the  ladies  of  olden  time, 
in  addressing  their  husbands,  were  in 
the  habit  of  giving  them  their  full 
titles,  no  matter  how  long.  In  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  their  marriage 
(which  followed,  of  course,  soon  after 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  mutual 
affection)  Susannah  could  not  help  ad- 
mitting that  her  father  would  have 
very  serious  objections  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  her  lover.  He<^  did  not  think 
much  of  artists  at  any  time;  but  one 
under  lock  and  key  would  be  all  the 
more  unwelcome  as  a  member  of  his 
family. 

"Those  are  only  prejudices  of  sta- 
tion,*' she  added,  "I  myself  am 
quite  above  them;  indeed,  it  appears 
to  me  now,  a  nobler  calling  to  paint 
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beautiful  pictures  (especially  religious 
pictures)  tban  to  have  charge  of  a 
castle  that,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  attack.'* 

The  painter  was  enchanted  to  hear 
tier  speak  so  sensibly,  and  did  eTery- 
thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  such 
liberal  and  enlightened  views. 

The  autumn,  meanwhile,  was  wear- 
ing away,  and  warned  him  that  soon 
be  must  give  up  his  occupation  (artia- 
tlc  and  otherwise)  at  the  open  window. 
But,  working  now  for  something  more 
than  the  mere  finishing  of  his  fourteen 
pictures,  it  so  happened  tiiat  every  one 
of  them  was  completed  some  days  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  and  the  last 
were  finer  tban  the  first;  but  St  Cath- 
arine was  by  far  tlie  most  beautiful  of 
all. 

The  day  of  his  triumph  and  of  his 
revenge  had  come  at  last! 

On  the  twenty-third  of  October  he 
sent  word  to  the  Baron  that  the  last 
of  The  Helpers  in  Time  of  Trouble  had 
received  the  finishing  stroke  of  his 
brush,  and  that  if  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  come  to  the  studio  that 
afternoon  he  would  find  the  completed 
panels  placed  in  the  best  light  for  his 
inspection. 

In  the  morning  he  purposed  having  a 
long  and  final  conversation  with  Su- 
sannah. Unfortunately,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and,  press  as  closely  as  she 
could  to  the  iron  bars,  Susannah  could 
not  quite  protect  herself  against  it 
Konrad  consequently  felt  in  duty  bound 
to  hurry  through  with  much  that  he 
liad  intended  saying  more  at  leisure. 
He  wished  to  meet  his  patron  that 
afternoon  with  the  firm  avowal  of 
their  mutual  affection.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the.  Baron's  prejudices  as  to 
rank  and  station  somehow  troubled 
him  more  this  morning  than  ever  be- 
fore. To  tranqullize  this  uneasy  appre- 
hension, he  began  telling  Susannah 
(what  he  had  already  explained  to  her 
many  times)  about  the  Italian  painters, 


and  the  high  position  they  held  in  the 
world  at  present  and  also  how  his  own 
family  was  descended  by  no  means 
from  common  people,  but  belonged.  In 
fact  to  the  patricians  of  Bopfingen, 
only  that  when  his  grandfather  had 
left  that  part  of  the  country,  he  had 
given  up  his  title,  many  of  the  nolHe- 
men  of  that  day  not  really  caring  much 
about  such  things.  This  long  story, 
with  wliich  Susannah  was  already  so 
familiar,  was  Interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  certain  affectionate  demon- 
strations, Konrad  having  succeeded  In 
squeezing  his  head  througu  the  bars, 
so  that  his  visitor's  lovely  face  was 
much  nearer  his  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  ordinary  conversation. 

The  Baron  von  Haltenberg,  mean- 
while, had  a  justifiable  curiosity  to  see 
the  finished  pictures.  He  did  not  in 
the  leasf,  care  for  the  better  afternoon 
light  So,  followed  by  the  gatekeeper, 
he  had  come  into  the  room,  with  his 
usual  noisy  strides,  but  in  the  tumult 
of  their  emotions,  and  the  rush  of  the 
rain,  the  happy  lovers  at  the  window 
had  not  heard  him  at  all.  He  listened 
attentively  for  a  while  to  the  painter's 
eulogy  of  his  own  artistic  and  patrician 
descent  but  as  the  latter  paused  a 
moment  to  squeeze  his  head  through 
the  window  bars  (for  the  third  time), 
the  Baron  quietly  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

Konrad  tried  to  stand  up  quickly, 
but  his  head  stuck  fast  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  he  got  it  back  again. 
Susannah  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  ran 
aiway  as  fast  as  she  could. 

The  artist  was  in  a  pitiable  condition. 
He  had  so  counted  upon  meeting  the 
Baron  to-day,  proud  and  firm  and 
triumphant  and  here  he  was,  like  a 
fox  caught  in  a  trap.  And  Susannah 
to  have  fled  away  like  a  frightened 
schoolgirl,  instead  of  bravely  facing 
the  rain  outside,  and  the  gathering 
storm  within! 

But  quickly  master  of  himself,  Kon- 
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rad  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  the 
Baroa  laughed  with  him,  and  the  gate- 
keeper Joined  in  with  a  mighty  roar. 
None  but  Konrad  could  have  laughed 
under  the  embarrassing  circumstances. 
But  a  moment  later,  his  resentful  in- 
Venation  at  the  Baron's  hilarity,  when 
he  c«etUnly  had  only  reason  to  be 
amazed  aaA  angry,  quite  brought  back 
his  pride  and  trtenphant  satisfaction. 

He  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and, 
with  a  formal  salute  to  Uie  old  noble, 
pointed  to  his  easel,  and  said: 

**These  pictures  are  all  well  exAcuted 
and  ready  before  the  time,  not  owing 
to  the  unjust  hardship  of  my  imprison- 
ment, but  wholly  and  entirely  to  the  gra- 
cious help  of  the  charming  Susannah. 
You,  sir,  can  now  redeem  your  knightly 
word  to  the  Sainted  Helpers  in  Time 
of  Trouble.  I  do  not  care  to  have  the 
hundred  guldens  you  promised  for 
work  you  have  tried  to  force  out  of  me. 
For  what  I  have  freely  painted  I  am 
amply  paid;  I  have  received  the  recom- 
pense I  prize  most  'highly,  the  gift  of 
Susannah's  love.  No  earthly  power 
can  separate  our  hearts  one  from  the 
other;  they  stand  as  firmly  united  as 
the  worshipful  company  of  the  Sainted 
Helpers.  I  therefore  request  you  to  be- 
lieve in  my  sincerity  and  accord  me, 
without  delay,  the  hand  of  your  daugh- 
ter in  marriage." 

The  Baron  looked,  for  a  moment, 
quite  bewildered,  then  laughed  so 
heartily  that  the  echoes  came  back 
from  every  corner  of  the  high  vaulted 
room. 

*'You  wish  to  marry  Susannah? 
With  all  my  heart  I  have  noth- 
ing in  the  world  to  say  against 
it;  although  as  master  of  this 
castle,  I  might  daim  the  right  of  re- 
fusal. But  you  mistake— you  should 
address  yourself,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  father  of  the  maiden,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  old  gatekeeper! 

The  latter,  with  a  scowling  face,  hur- 
ried away,  in  search  of  his  daughter. 


who  reluctantly  followed  him,  her 
heart  sadly  troubled  with  both  love 
and  fear. 

Konrad's  overwhelming  shame  quick- 
ly turned  to  scorn  and  indignation.  He 
saw  himself  deceived  by  Susannah, 
who  had  been  playing  the  high-born 
lady,  perhaps  even  witlLthe  approval 
and  connivance  of  his  Jailor  and  the 
turnkey. 

As  the  maiden  came  near  him,  tears 
in  her  eyes,  yet  looking  towards  him 
with  tender  confidence  and  hope,  he 
turned  away  impatiently,  saying,  "I 
thought  I  was  swearing  love  and 
'^delity  t6  an  honorable  and  high-bom 
la^;  my  word  does  not  hold  true  to 
a  scheming  waiting-woman." 

Susannali  had  heard  enough  of  the 
foregoing  conversation  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  repulse.  She  drew 
back  pale  and  with  trembling  lips,  but 
silently  and  with  modest  dignity. 

(But  the  Baron  took  her  hand  and  led 
•her  back.  Standing  before  the  painter 
he  said,  with  grave  severity: 

'*I  am  an  old-fashioned  man.  You, 
young  gentleman,  may  know  how  to 
live  better  than  I  do.  But  one  thing  I 
can  tell  you.  Had  I  fallen  in  love,  I 
would  not  have  been  taken  in  the  net 
so  blindly.  But  had  I  once  given  my 
word  to  a  worthy  and  lovely  young 
woman,  I  would  have  kept  it,  even  had 
I  found  her  to  be  only  a  waiting-maid 
instead  of  a  noble-bom  lady." 

This  reproach  brought  the  painter 
back  to  his  better  self. 

He  glanced  at  poor  Susannah,  who 
stood  there  really  nobler  and  more  hon- 
orable than  he  appeared  himself.  How 
could  he  possibly  have  thought,  even 
for  a  moment,  that  such  a  beautiful 
creature  had  ever  meant  to  deceive 
him?  He  remembered  now  that  she 
had  never  called  herself  "the  Baron's 
daughter."  Had  she  not  on  the  con- 
trary, always  spoken  of  him  as  her 
"master?"  How  blind  and  dull  he  had 
been,  and  he  had  thought  himself  so 
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keen-witted.  He  alone  had  deceived 
himself,  being  so  engrossed  by  his  ad- 
miration and  his  passionate  complain- 
ings that  he  had  not  listened  to  what 
would  have  set  him  right  Artist-like, 
he  had  seen  things  only  as  he  wished 
to  have  them,  not  as  they  were  in 
reality. 

He  was  seized  with  remorse  over  the 
pain  he  must  have  given  his  adorable 
Susannah  within  the  last  half  hour, 
and  begged  her  most  earnestly  to  see 
him  alone,  if  only  for  five  minutes. 
The  maiden  hesitated,  but  finally  con- 
sented, and  they  withdrew  into  the  ad- 
Joining  room.  The  Baron,  meanwhile, 
was  making  a  closer  examination  of 
the  pictures.  Over  one  of  them  he 
shook  his  head  very  doubtfully. 

When  Konrad  and  Susannah  returned 
at  last  (the  five  minutes  had  lengthened 
themselves  out  into  nearly  an  hour),  they 
held  each  other  by  the  hand,  perhaps 
not  quite  so  closely  as  that  first  time 
through  the  window  bars,  but  with  in- 
finitely more  tenderness  and  meaning. 

The  old  Baron's  heart  was  touched 
at  the  sight  of  the  two  loving  young 
faces,  and  he  turned  to  the  dissatisfied 
gatekeeper,  begging  him  to  overcome 
his  prejudices  against  art  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  give  his  consent  to  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage. 

The  old  man  answered  respectfully, 
but  with  deep  emotion: 

**I  had  hoped  Susannah  would  marry 
a  man  earning  his  daily  bread  in  hon- 
est service  in  some  good  family,  but 
what  the  master  advises,  the  servant 
cannot  object  to,"  and  he  laid  his  knotty 
hand  upon  the  clasped  hands  of  the 
lovers.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to 
look  upon. 

In  books  of  romance  the  heroes  al- 
ways have  the  appropriate  sentiments 
at  exactly  the  critical  moment  In  life, 
however,  this  is  often  quite  other\^iso. 
As  Konrad  felt  the  pressure  of  his  un- 
expected father-in-law's  hand,  in  spite 
of  the  emotion  he  should  rightly  have 


experienced  at  this  accorded  blessing, 
he  could  not  resist  a  glance  of  aston- 
ishment  at  this  new  relative  whom  be 
had  so  enjoyed  painting  as  a  hungry 
satyr,  but  the  look  softened  as  it  fell 
upon  the  daughter,  who  l)ad  brought 
him  to  this  pass,  under  the  guise  of  the 
blessed   St   Catharine. 

Susannah's  mother,  he  reflected, 
must  indeed,  have  been  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  St  Catharine  to  have  be- 
queathed so  great  a  share  of  her  own 
loveliness  to  the  child  of  such  an  un- 
compromisingly ugly  father. 

It  is  often  expedient  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  one's  father-  or  moth- 
er-in-law after  the  marriage  is  decided 
upon,  not  before.  Partlcularlj^  for 
painters. 

The  Baron  interrupted  these  reflec- 
tions by  holding  up  the  new  picture  of 
St  Catharine,  and  exclaiming,  with 
great  dissatisfaction: 

"This  Is  not  at  all  the  right  St  Cath- 
arine. I  cannot  by  any  means  accept 
it  It  is  the  living  image  of  my  wife's 
maid,  Susannah.  How  could  I  hang  it 
with  the  sacred  martyrs,  in  the  chapel 
of  my  castle,  and  allow  my  family  and 
my  servants  to  say  their  prayers  before 
it  Had  you,  indeed,  painted  my  own 
daughter  with  the  martyr's  wheel, 
that  might  have  been  'another  story. 
There  is  still  time  before  St  Leonard's 
Day.  You  must  paint  another  picture." 

Konrad  replied  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly and  gladly  keep  for  himself  the 
portrait  of  Susannah,  his  best  wori^ 
and  the  outcome  of  his  happiest  hours. 
He  would  even,  if  the  Baron  really 
wished  it  paint  his  own  daughter  as 
St  Catharine.  But  he  would  do  that 
only  to  oblige  and  give  pleasure  to  his 
patron. 

The  Baron,  however,  had  already  re- 
pented the  hasty  word  he  had  spoken. 
He  suddenly  had  a  hcH-ror  of  this  dia- 
bolical art  of  painting.  What  could 
assure  him  that  his  own  daughter 
might  not  fall  a  victim  to  this  irreslst- 
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Ible  free-lance  of  an  artist?  No— no- 
there  should  be  no  question  of  paint- 
ing her  portrait— saint  or  no  saint 

Bnt  about  any  new  undertaking  Kon- 
rad  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.  He  would 
keep  Susannah's  portrait,  but  another 
St  Catharine  was  ik>t  to  be  thought  of. 
St  Leonard's  Day  was  approaching 
—the  painter  was  Inflexible;  and,  be- 
sides, >he  was  busy  all  over  town  pre- 
paring for  his  wedding.  There  was 
but  a  hair's  breadth  escape  from  the 
danger  of  having  only  Thirteen  Sacred 
Helpers  forthcoming. 

<But  the  Baron  was  not  to  be  frus- 
trated in  his  resolutions. 

He  hunted  up  the  gingerbread  St 
Catharine,  painted  in  derision,  which 
had  been  lying  ever  since,  face  down- 
ward, on  the  floor  of  the  deserted  studio, 
and  hung  her  up  with  the  other  wor- 
shipful martyrs,  but  very  sensibly  giv- 
ing her  the  darkest  comer  he  could 
find. 

Later  generations  regarded  this  pic- 


ture with  particular  Interest  as  repre- 
senting a  "most  primitive  technique" 
and  as  being  a  rare  specimen  of  early 
Christian  art  Gradually  It  became  a 
"master-piece,"  and,  with  time,  even 
grew  into  a  miracle-working  picture, 
and  as  such  was  held  In  honor  by  the 
entire  world  of  connoisseurs. 

The  Thirteen  other  Helpers  In  Time 
of  Trouble  were  scattered  at  the  end  of 
the  Bev(HutIon,  and  belong  now  to  dif- 
ferent galleries;  but  the  St  Catharine 
still  hangs  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle 
von  Haltenberg,  and  tapers  burn  before 
it  night  and  day. 

Konrad  Lenz  lived  happy,  beyond  all 
telling,  with  his  beloved  Susannah, 
and,  on  their  golden  wedding  day,  a 
troop  of  Joyous  grandchildren  hung 
wreaths  of  flowers  around  the  treas- 
ured master-piece  of  the  house— the 
second  picture  of  St  Catharine,  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  ^rtralt  of  their 
grandmother. 


FROM  THE  BOER  REPUBLICS. 


At  the  present  moment  when  all  eyes 
are  turned  to  Johannesburg,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  a  visit  I  was  permitted  to 
make  to  the  Fort  there  may  have  a 
certain  interest  The  more  so  that  I 
am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  I  am 
believed  to  be  the  only  Englishman 
who  has  been  Inside  it  I  had  come 
back  from  Rhodesia  in  the  winter- of 
1897?  and  was  staying  for  a  short  time 
on  the  Rand  before  my  return  to  Eng- 
land. While  there  I  happened  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Krause,  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  who  very  kindly 
took  me  over  the  police  courts,  and  ex- 
plained to  me  fully  the  system  on 
which  they  were  worked.  In  most  re- 
spects, I  am  bound  to  say,  it  seemed 


to  me  to  be  admirable.  There  was  an 
evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Boers 
to  rule  Justly  and  equitably,  but  there 
was  quite  as  evidently  a  great  deal  of 
race  friction,  a  harsh  and  unconcilia- 
tory  manner  among  the  Boer  officials, 
and  the  same*  refusal  on  the  part  of 
a  large  section  of  the  Outlanders 
to  credit  the  Government  with 
honesty  either  of  purpose  or  of 
execution,  which  has  unhappily  char- 
acterized the  IrUh  with  regard  to  our 
own  administration  of  Ireland. 

In  many  ways  Johannesburg  is  a 
beautiful  town,  but  it  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  live  In.  There  was  an  un- 
real feeling  about  it  of  its  being  to 
most  of  its  inhabitants  only  a  tempo- 
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rary  abiding  place,  and  not  one  which 
they  could  ever  come  to  regard  as  their 
permanent  home.  Besides  this  there 
was  an  Impending  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  unrest,  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  now  and 
again  mutterings  of  the  storm  that  has 
since  broken.  The  town  was  fairly 
well  governed,  and  there  were  fewer 
murders  and  crimes  of  violence  than  in 
most  other  cities  of  the  same  size. 
There  was  no  oppression,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn  (and  I  spent  three  months 
there  in  the  early  part  of  the  year),  but 
there  was  an  utter  disbelief  in  and  dis- 
like to  each  other,  which  made  friendly 
intercourse  betwen  the  British  and  the 
Dutch  almost  impossible.  This  f^eling 
of  animosity  the  press  on  both  sides 
had  done  its  best  to  fan,  until  at  last 
both  races  seemed  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  for  war.  The  British  were 
always  talking  al)out  it,  the  papers 
kept  constantly  harping  on  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  and  the  Boers  were  quietly 
preparing  for  it  They  felt  sure,  they 
said,  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later; 
and  the  same  feeling  was  apparent  in 
Bloemfontein,  although  not  so  strongly 
as  in  the  Transvaal. 

President  Steyn  remarked  to  me  one 
day,  "We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  you 
have  taken  the  Hinterland  away  from 
us,  and  there  is  nowhere  left  for  us 
to  trek  to,  and  if  you  force  us  to  fight 
we  must  Just  die  where  we  stand." 
They  felt  they  could  not  get  a  fair 
hearing.  One  of  the  Boer  officials  in 
Pretoria  told  me  they  were  confident 
they  would  be  perfectly  safe  if  they 
were  in  Lord  Salisbury's  hands,  but 
that  they  did  not  trust  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. "We  believe."  he  said,  "that  he 
intends  to  drive  us  into  war,  and  to 
take  our  country  from  us." 

Still  it  is  only  fail  to  the  Boers  to 
state  that,  although  they  avowed  their 
aversion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  quite  un- 
reservedly, they  did  not  accuse  him  of 
complicity  in  the  Raid;  his  prompt  ac- 


tion at  the  time  seemed  to  them  suffi- 
cient disproof  of  that;  but  they  believed 
him  to  be  actuated  by  a  rooted  hostility 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  that  he  meant  to 
bring  about  war  if  he  possibly  could. 
It  was  the  Rhodes  party  who  kept  as- 
serting that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  im- 
plicated in  it,  and  the  Dutch  can  hardly 
be  blamed  If,  at  last,  they  gave  credit 
to  their  assertions. 

Indeed,  what  struck  me  particularly 
was  the  singular  fairness  shown  by  the 
Dutch  even  when  their  feelings  were 
most  strongly  aroused.  I  will  give  a 
couple  of  instances.  I  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Fischer  in  Bloemfontein  about  the 
Raid,  and  I  asked  him  whether  the 
Boers  thought  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  in- 
fluenced by  sordid  motives.  "No,"  he 
said,  "we  don't  We  can  never  forgive 
him  for  what  he  did,  and  we  can  never 
Again  trust  him,  but  we  do  not  accuse 
him  of  having  done  it  for  money; 
we  think  it  was  for  a  misplaced  am- 
bition." 

President  Steyn  was  equally  ready  to 
consider  his  opponents'  view  of  the  ques- 
Uon.  Chief  Justice  de  Villlers  had 
written  an  article  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  on  the  treatment  of  the  Free 
State  by  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
Basutoland.  Before  I  left  Bloemfon- 
tein he  gave  me  this  to  read,  and  also 
Sir  Henry  Stanley's  reply,  and  a  sub- 
sequent rejoinder  of  his  own.  While 
I  was  away  I  had  my  attention  called 
to  a  despatch  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse, 
written  in  1868,  which  seemed  to  put 
quite  a  different  complexion  on  some 
of  the  Chief  Justice's  amdusions.  On 
my  return  to  Bloemfontein,  as  the  Chief 
Justice  was  away,  I  went  to  President 
Steyn  and  asked  him  if  I  might  see  this 
despatch,  and  he  said  certainly,  but 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  Chief  Justice 
could  be  wrong  as  he  was  a  very  care- 
ful man.  Nevertheless,  he  very  kindly 
had  a  copy  of  the  whole  despatch  made 
for  me,  with  President  Brand's  an- 
swer, and  when  I  came  to  look  through 
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it,  it  bore  out  fuUj  the  Chief  Justice's 
(Hmtention. 

Presideut  Steyn  himself  is  a  singu- 
larly frank,  unassuming,  straightfor- 
ward man,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
English  Inns  of  Court,  and  married  to 
a  wife  of  half  Scotch  descent  He  had 
an  exceedingly  cordial  feeling  towards 
indlYidual  Englishmen,  although  he 
made  no  concealment  of  his  entire  dis- 
trust of  Great  Britain  as  a  government 
The  same  distrust  indeed,  existed 
among  the  Dutch  all  over  South  Africa. 

The  war,  in  fact  has  been  brewing 
for  years,  and  is  due  to  faults  on  both 
sides— to  Boer  suspicion,  unfriendliness 
and  distrust  and  to  our  own  want  of  po- 
litical S3rmpathy  and  of  comprehension 
of  the  Boer  character.  When  two  strong, 
proud  races  clash,  war  must  sooner  or 
later,  be  the  result  unless  the  greatest 
tact  and  forbearance  be  exercised;  only 
it  would  have  been  better  for  our  future 
relations  with  the  Dutch,  as  well  as 
more  consistent  with  truth,  if  we  could 
have  based  our  quarrel  avowedly  upon 
race  antagonism,  instead  of  being  mis- 
led into  accusing  the  Boers  of  all  sorts 
of  barbarities  and  iniquities  of  which 
they  have  assuredly  not  been  guilty. 

Anthony  Trollope's  opinion  of  them 
in  1878  is  worth  quoting,  for  it  is  Just 
as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  "It  has 
been  imagined  by  some  people— I  must 
acknowledge  to  have  received  such  an 
impression  myself— that  the  Boer  was 
a  European,  who  had  retrograded  from 
civilization,  and  had  become  savage, 
barbarous  and  unkindly.  There  can  be 
no  greater  mistake.  The  courtesies  of 
life  are  as  dear  to  him  as  to  any  Euro- 
pean. The  circumstances  of  his  se- 
cluded life  have  made  him  unprogres- 
slve.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  same 
circumstances  have  maintained  with 
him  that  hospitality  for  strangers  and 
easy  unobtrusive  familiarity  of  man- 
ners which  the  contrasts  and  rapidity 
of  modem  life  have  banished  from  us 
in  Europe.   The  Dutc^  Boer,  with  all 


his  roughness,  is  a  gentleman  from  his 
head  to  his  heels"  ("South  Africa,"  voL 
ii.  p.  329). 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the 
Fort  After  I  had  se^  the  police  court, 
I  asked  Mr.  Krause  if  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  my  inspecting  the  gaol. 
He  said  there  would  be  none,  and  made 
an  appointment  a  few  days  ahead  for 
Dr.  Cecil  Schulz,  the  civil  surgeon  of 
Johannesburg,  who  was  in  medical 
charge  of  the  gaol,  to  accompany  us. 

The  gaol,  I  should  explain,  is  inside 
the  Fort,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
high  wall,  so  that  the  prisoners  have 
no  means  of  acquiring  any  information 
about  it 

When  the  appointed  time  came,  to 
my  surprise,  Mr.  Krause  informed  me 
that  he  had  obtained  special  permission 
from  Pretoria  to  show  me  the  Fort 
also. 

At  the  end  of  our  inspection  I  asked 
him  if  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  public 
what  I  had  seen,  and  he  replied  that 
I  had  been  taken  over  it  with  the  ex* 
press  understanding  that  I  intended  to 
do  so.  Unfortunately  my  knowledge 
of  military  matters  was  of  the  slight^ 
est  and  although  I  told  several  people 
in  Johannesburg  about  my  visit,  I  did 
not  attempt  any  written  description, 
as  I  knew  nothing  of  any  other  forts 
which  I  could  use  as  a  standard  of 
comparison. 

Unlike  Pretoria,  which  lies  in  a  nar- 
row, cup-shaped  valley,  Johannesburg 
is  built  on  the  slope  of  the  bare,  tree- 
less downs  which  constitute  the  Wit- 
watersrand.  The  Fort  has  been  erected 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  dominates 
the  whole  of  the  town  which  lies  out- 
stretched beneath  it  It  also  commands 
the  level  summit  of  the  hill  on  both 
sides  to  the  right  and  left  and  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  level  ground  at  the  back  which  ex- 
tends between  it  and  where  the  hillside 
breaks  abruptly  away  Into  a  valley  ly- 
ing nearly  a  thousand  feet  below* 
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It  i»  an  ideal  positioa  for  a  fort,  for 
it  woBld  be  impossible  for  an  enemy 
to  approach  it  nnobserved,  or,  if  the 
booses  in  its  immediate  vicinity  were 
destroyed,  to  obtain  cover  while  mak- 
ing an  attack. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  consist  of  slop- 
ing banks  of  earth  about  30  feet  in 
height,  crowned  on  the  top  by  an  em- 
brasured parapet  Inside  these  earth 
banks  are  bomb-^roof  concrete  cham- 
bers for  the  men  to  live  in,  and  within 
the  gaol  is  a  well,  so  that  there  Is  no 
danger  of  a  scarcity  of  water.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  Fort  was  only  Just 
finished,  and  the  guns  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. I  was  told  they  were  on  their 
Way  out,  and  were  expected  in  about 
a  month's  time,  and  I  was  shown  both 
where  the  big  guns  were  to  be  placed  and 
also  the  Maxims  for  '  enfilading  the 
glacis.  This  was  in  January,  1888— 
just  two  years  after  the  Bald— and  that 
^  the  Fort  should  have  been  then  still 
uncomi^leted  goes  some  way  to  prove 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  more  extensive 
of.  the  Transvaal  armaments  were  sul>- 
sequent,  and  not  anterior,  to  the  Raid. 

Some  months  before  Chief  Justice  de 
Vflliers  took  me  over  the  little  Free 
State  arsenal  in  Bloemf ontein,  in  which 
there  were  at  the  outside  only  half  a 
dosen  guns.  When  showing  them  to 
me  he  made  a  significant  observation: 
"We  are  a  backward  people  owing  to 
lack  of  communication,  and  to  conse- 
quent lack  of  education,  but  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  remedy  this  defect, 
and  one  of  the  cruellest  results  of  the 
Raid  is  the  diversion  by  the  Raad  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  (I  think  he  said 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds)  for  the 
purchase  of  guns,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  devoted  to  education." 

We  have  been  assured  both  by  the 
Government  and  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
that  the  action  of  the  Free  State  in 
joining  the  Transvaal  came  upon  them 
iui  an  absolute  suiprise,  but  the  appro- 


priation of  so  large  a  sum  for  arma- 
ments (the  total  revenue  of  the  Free 
State  for  1885  being  only  40a551l.) 
ought  surely  to  have  given  them  warn- 
ing of  what  the  Free  Staters  were  likely 
to  do  in  case  of  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, even  if  the  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Republics,  concluded 
directly  after  the  Raid,  had  not  already 
been  sufficient  to  do  so. 

WhUe  I  was  in  the  Free  State  the 
report  of  the  South  African  Committee 
was  published,  and  the  harmful  effect 
it  produced  was  very  marked.  To  the 
Dutch  all  over  South  Africa  it  seemed 
to  be  a  convincing  proof  that  we  had 
a  fixed  design  against  the  Transvaal, 
and  it  consequently  lit  up  anew  the 
latent  race  feeling  which  had  been 
gradually  dying  out  Many  of  the 
Free  State  burghers  were  as  fully 
aware  as  ourselves  of  the  glaring  de- 
fects of  the  Transvaal  administration, 
and  were  quite  as  eager  that  pressure 
^should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Presi- 
dent Kruger  to  obtain  the  urgently 
needed  reforms,  but  anything  lilce  a 
menace  to  the  sister  Republic  caused 
every  other  feeling  than  that  of  race 
loyalty  to  be  forgotten. 

I  travelled  for  some  distance  with  a 
young  Free  State  Boer  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  England  at  one  of  the 
universities.  "I  have  always  been  a 
student  of  Herbert  Spencer,"  he  re- 
marked, "and  strongly  opposed  to  war, 
but  when  the  Jameson  Raid  occurred 
I  forgot  all  about  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
rushed  for  my  rifle." 

The  grievous  provocation  the  Boers 
received  before  the  war,  and  the  gal- 
lant stand  they  have  made  against 
overwhelming  odds,  have  fairly  earned 
for  them  as  generous  a  settlement  as 
is  compatible  with  the  future  peace  of 
South  Africa,  and  some  arrangement 
may  surely  be  devised  by  which  that 
peace  may  be  secured  without  depriv- 
ing them  altogether  of  the  indepen- 
dence which  is  so  dear  to  them. 
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Sir  Redvera  Bnller  (then  Colonel  Bui- 
ler),  speaking  in  the  City  of  London  in 
1879,  after  his  return  from  the  Zulu 
War,  ma^e  use  of  the  following  words: 
"Soldiers  have  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics, and  I  think  the  less  they  know 
about  them  the  better.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  any  workman  does  his 
woric  better  when  his  lieart  is  in  it,  and 
when  he  feels  that  it  is  a  good  work, 
and  I  must  say  that  war,  which  is  a 
disagreeable  thing  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  at  any  time,  is  rendered  less 
repulsive  to  the  actors  in  it  if  they  can 
believe  it  is  a  right  war."  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  believe  tliat  about 
this  present  war  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  final  settlement, 
and  more  still  on  the  manner  in  which 
that  settlement  is  brougkt  about. 
Above  all  things  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  effected  by  some  one  in 
whose  fairness  the  Dutch  can  trust, 
by  some  one  upon  whom  the 
shadow  of  this  terrible  conflict 
does  not  rest  What  has  caused 
the  French  Canadians,  a  Catholic  and 

The  Gornlim  Migitlne. 


a  Latin  race,  to  remain  loyal  to  our 
role  dtiring  the  troubled  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and,  more  won- 
derful still,  throughout  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  has  sent  them  now  to  fight 
enthusiastically  by  our  side?  Has  it 
not  been  the  generous  treatment  se- 
cured for  them  by  General  Murray,  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  by  Lord  Durham? 
Local  hatreds  are  hard  to  extinguish, 
the  clamor  for  vengeance  is  hard  to 
stifle,  but  when  both  sides  have  been 
so  greatly  to  blame,  as  they  have  been 
in  this  South  African  War,  will  it  not 
be  a  wise  policy  for  Great  Britain  to 
hearken  as  little  to  the  heated  demands 
of  the  Cape  Colonists  as  she  did  to 
those  of  the  loyalists  of  Upper  Canada 
in  1887?  They  burnt  down  th^  Parlia- 
ment House  in  Montreal  in  token  of 
their  disapproval  of  the  template 
measures  ^at  were  then  adopted,  but 
the  steadfastness  of  the  province  of 
Quel)ec  has  remained  ever  since  a 
standing  monument  to  Lord  Durham's 
political  prescience. 

H.  C.  Thomson, 


THE  THREE  VOICES. 

There  are  three  voices  bom  of  Heaven's  btae: 

The  first  tx>  all  men  sounds  at  Morning's  break; 
It  rings  a  tinuni>et'blast  the  wh<^e  world  through. 
When  God  says  "Wake!" 

The  second  comes  when  Noonday's  sun  is  hiffli; 

A  voice  commaiDdiQig  and  imtperative, 
Biddii^r  men  strive  and  pray  unceasingly. 
When  God  says  "Live!" 

The  thlTd,  when  Evening  follows  in  the  shade 
Of  manhood's  dying  day,  sounds  lacrt  and  best 
To  those  who  woke,  and  lived,  and  worked,  and  prayed. 
When  God  says  "Rest!" 

Cbaiubert*t  Joaraal. 
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THE  BRONTE  SISTERS.* 


The  true  criticism  of  the  worlc  of  the 
Bisters  BrontS  ought  to  present  to  our 
imaginations,  on  a  general  view,  an 
aspect  at  once  large  and  simple.  It 
ought  to  be  no  more  complex  than  the 
sight  from  any  vantage  point  of  the 
famous  moors  above  Haworth  parson- 
age, or,  we  might  add,  the  picture 
which  memory  would  bear  away  even 
after  many  hours'  wanderings  in  those 
almost  classic  haunts.  The  Joumeylngs 
would  reveal,  of  course,  many  grim  or 
appealing  details  unapparent  in  the 
general  prospect,  but  imagination,  after 
we  had  come  south  or  gone  north, 
would  but  see  a  great  picture,  synthetic 
and  simple,  and  would  have  wrought 
its  own  sense  of  the  color  and  "spirit" 
of  the  heath-lands.  The  deeper  essence 
of  the  place  would  still  be  a  secret  of 
nature,  that  knows  the  meaning  of 
matter  and  spirit  and  all  their  manifes- 
tations in  the  universe.  So  the  general 
features  in  thorough-going  BrontS  criti- 
cism will  be  sheer,  simple,  outstanding, 
the  details  deftly  set  in  subsidiary  pro- 
portion. For  Charlotte  and  Emily 
BrontS  were  strange  and  intense  souls, 
and  in  their  books  It  is  the  soul-fact 
that  matters.  True,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred less-inspired  things;  let  them  be 
quietly  touched  and  passed.  The  great 
poetic,  passionate,  creative  stages  are 
elemental  and  bold,  easily  seen  by 
those  that  can  see;  and  having  duly 
marked  them  and  told  their  quality, 
criticism  has  done  its  broad  work.  It 
cannot  sound  their  mystery,  wring  out 
the  secret  of  their  inspiration,  any  more 
than  the  traveller  on  the  heath  can 
penetrate  to  the  secret  below  the  color 
and  the  lonely  beauty  of  nature. 

Mrs.   Humphry   Ward   is  sometimes 

*Tbe  Life  aod  Warki  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
ber  Sitteri.  Witb  Introduction  to  tbe  Works  *^.t 
Mrs.  Humpbry  Ward.    6  rola.  1900. 


thoughtful  in  her  Bronte  studies, 
but  she  also  dwells  unduly  on 
none  too  relevant  details.  We  could 
wish,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  had 
boldly  considered  a  vital  matter  that 
must  be  settled  before  the  absolute 
worth  of  the  sisters'  work  in  literature, 
or  the  evolution  of  literature,  is  satis- 
factorily determined.  In  her  introduc- 
tion to  "Jane  Byre"  she  writes  with 
pardonable  gratification  of  the  unques- 
tioned spell  exercised  to-day  by  Char- 
lotte BrontS's  novels  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  England.  But  this  suggests 
the  important  and  here  unconsidered 
question  whether  the  reading  world,  on 
the  whole,  realizes  what  great  fiction 
ought  to  be,  whether  its  general  ideal 
Is  such  that  its  enthusiasm  in  the  case 
of  ^iss  Bronte  can  be  said  to  be  a 
really  critical  tribute.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  England  and 
the  Continent  bave  paid  more  attention 
to  the  body  than  to  the  spirit  in  fiction; 
and  despite  Mrs.  Ward's  high  opinion 
of  latter-day  developments  of  the 
novel,  it  is  by  no  means  yet  certain 
that  it  can  become  a  supreme  medium 
of  literature.  A  worthy  instrument  it 
has  been,  in  some  instances  a  noble 
one.  We  have  even  seen  achievements 
that  have  suggested  the  supreme,  the 
novelist,  in  such  rare  cases,  showing 
great  soul  in  action,  giving  embodiment 
to,  as  we  might  say,  spiritual  romance, 
indicathig  in  characters  and  destinies 
something  of  the  Soul  above  souls, 
vision  of  the  Power  that  "ever  accom- 
panies the  march  of  man."  The  gen- 
eral desire,  however,  is  that  he  should 
walk  "rationally"  upon  earth,  and  paint 
the  body  and  circumstance  of  his  age 
or  another.  Much— too  much— is  ex- 
pected of  him  as  a  delineator  of  daily 
manners  till  often  he  becomes  but  the 
photograper  of  individuals,  the  Autol- 
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7CUS  of  data  tliat  have  no  more  than 
a  transient  importance.  It  might  al- 
most seem  that  the  great  novelist  mnst 
be  a  master  of  two  arta— that  of  reveal- 
ing spiritual  forces,  permanent  pas- 
sions, like  a  great  poet  or  dramatist, 
and  that  of  imparting  imaginative  sig- 
nificance to  more  ordinary  actualities. 
The  two  powers— the  interaction  of  the 
two  worlds— make  the  true  novel.  To 
be  thus  a  seer  and  a  convincing  deline- 
ator of  actuality,  so  far  as  actuality  is 
essential— a  keen  problem— necessitates 
vision,  intuition,  opportunity  and  ex- 
perience on  such  a  scale  that  we  must 
needs  be  modest  in  our  expectations  on 
the  score  of  permanent  fiction.  The 
vision  and  the  intuition  are  of  the 
greater  importance;  on  their  possession 
and  cultivation  depends  the  fact  wheth- 
er fiction  can  be  absolute  literature 
rather  than  excellent  description  or 
analysis,  or  the  work,  as  it  were,  of  a 
syndicate  of  reporters  in  the  service 
of  a  "time  spirit,"  which  may  not  be 
by  any  means  a  true  daughter  of  the 
eternal. 

If  the  vision  of  the  sisters  Bronte 
sometimes  failed  them,  it  was  uncom- 
mon at  its  best  And  even  as  regards 
their  experience  or  their  knowledge  of 
life,  Mrs.  Ward,  like  many  critics,  seems 
to  entertain  a  too  narrow  idea.  The 
sources  of  knowledge  are  subtle  as  well 
as  obvious.  Knowing  the  Celtic  inheri- 
tance of  the  sisters  (of  which  more 
anon),  their  contact  with  a  world  of 
great  Northern  tradition,  the  keen  or- 
deals to  which  their  sensitive  spirits 
were  subjected  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  stirred  unimagfined  forces  in 
their  natures,  and  made  them  critics  of 
life  in  a  higher  sense  than,  perhaps, 
is  commonly  realized— understanding 
all  this,  and  more,  and  remembering 
the  subtle  ways  in  which  nature  and 
life  speak  to  the  chosen  mind,  we  may 
well  be  chary  of  complaint  as  to  lack 
of  knowledge  in  their  case.  It  is  the 
soul  that  matters,  not  the  number  of 


miles  travelled,  the  number  of 
cities  seen  in  the  actual  world.  Char- 
lotte BrontS  has  told,  as  she  was  emi- 
nently fitted  to  tell,  the  ordeals  of  eouls 
that  live  alone,  in  more  senses  than 
one— the  never  finished  tragedies  of 
deep  natures  in  plain  frames.  Her  un- 
happy governesses  and  teachers  are 
more  than  governesses  and  teachers; 
they  are  types,  old  and  new  as  the  pas- 
sion for  sympathy,  the  lack  of  consid- 
eration in  any  woman's  sphere.  And 
crises  and  partings.  Journeys  and  re- 
unions in  her  pages  sometimes  seem  to 
tell  <^  people  in  more  mysterious  lands 
and  on  more  mysterious  seas  than  ours. 
They  apeak  of  souls  rather  than  bodies. 
Faults  and  crudities  of  construction 
in  "Jane  Eyre"  and  Its  successors^ 
matters  with  which  Mrs.  Ward  deals 
at  length— are  sufficiently  obvious.  Had 
Charlotte  Brontfi  been  careful  enough 
or  courageous  enough  to  free  herself 
boldly  from  old  the<»1e8  of  plot-making 
and  other  prepossessions,  her  story  of 
the  struggle  of  duty  against  affinity 
would  have  led  to  truer  ordering,  per- 
haps almost  to  real  fusion,  of  material. 
But  some  of  her  critic's  strictures  on 
details  are  scarcely  tenable.  We  may 
not  always  regard  Mr.  Rochester  so 
gravely  as  his  creator— he  does  not  Jus- 
tify himself  to  the  imagination  In  the 
way  of  Paul  Emmanuel;  but  his  early 
talk  with  Jane  Eyre  is  scarcely  the- 
delectable  food  for  comedy  which  Mrs. 
Ward  imagines.  The  Judgment  on  the 
country-house  party,  also^  is  much  too 
sweeping.  Without  taking  sides  on  the 
interesting  question  of  governess  i?er9ii» 
provincial  society,  one  may  gently  urge 
that  a  governess  of  genius,  in  her  mer- 
ciless way,  would  be  likely  to  detect 
and  record  an  ugly  side  of  things  pos- 
sessing more  or  less  glamor  for  the 
polite.  It  is  not  really  a  case  of  an 
ignorant  governess  passing  Judgment 
on  *'hlgh  life;"  it  is  injured  and  incisiTo 
genius  casting  critical  eyes  on  human- 
ity socially  more  favored,  but  spiritu* 
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allj  inferior.    Convention  may  seek  to 
prut  her  ont  of  court  with  scorn,  but  the 
spirit  of  critical  Judgment,  especiallj 
after  some  of  Miss  Bronte's  own  stories, 
recorded  by  Mrs.  GaslceU,  will  not  be 
convinced  that  there  may  not  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  urged  on  the  other  side.    It 
were  better,  no  doubt,  to  invoice  the 
comic  spirit  ki  the  treatment  of  such 
Issues,   but  Haworth   was   not   meet, 
alas!  for  her  airy  presence.    Certainly 
Charlotte  BrontS  had  not  always  the 
happiness     of     overcoming     ordinary 
prejudices  in  the  gleam  of  larger  vision, 
nor  had  she  the  unfailing    power    of 
ahaping  ordinary   material   to  artistic 
ends,  as  we  see  in  the  often  delightful 
\    and  sometimes  poetical  "Shirley."  The 
noTelist,  as  we  have  suggested,  is,  on 
« occasions,  hard  set  to  be  an  artistic  in- 
terpreter of   permanent   passion   and 
minute  and  mobile  actuality.   But  it  is 
possible  to  slip  on  points  of  detail,  to 
fail,  now  and  then,  in  kindling  imagina- 
tive life  in  ordinary  material,  and  yet 
to  be  true  again  and  again,  in  the  high 
hours,  to  what  the  imagination  recog- 
nizes as  soul-fact   Because  Charlotte 
BrontS  so  vividly  interpreted  soul-fact, 
not  occasionally,  but  often,  we  know 
that,  however  fallible  at  other  times, 
she  was  an  eminent  novelist.        y 

Mrs.  Ward  maintains  the  interesting, 
but,  of  course,  by  no  means  nove^  the- 
ory, that  the  genius  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  fundamentally  Celtic.  The  racial 
spirit,  or  rather  the  deep  human  one, 
as  affected  in  the  light  and  shadow, 
the  momentum,  the  environment  of  a 
race  of  changeful  fortunes,  no  doubt 
lives  long  and  works  subtly  in  uncon- 
sidered regions,  and  is  an  attractive,  if 
rather  tentative  study,  though  put  to 
strange  uses  by  extremists  too  bent  on 
dividing  hilmanity  into  compartments. 
Biit  leaving  temperaments  and  worka- 
day selves,  and  looking  into  the  souls 
that  live  deeply,  the  souls  that  create 
permanent  literature,  we  feel  that  they 
are  of  no  race,  they  know    not    geo- 


graphical boundaries.    As  to  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Ireland,  she  seemed  unable 
to  create  an  Irish  character— the  curate 
Malone  in  **Shirley'*  and  the  drunken 
Mrs.  Sweeny  in  "Vlllette"  are  beneath 
notice  in    this    regard— but    it  is  ob- 
viously true  that  certain  qualities  well 
marked  in  Celtic  nature  and  personal- 
ity are  apparent  in  her  work.    It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  Mrs.  Ward 
has  too  conventional  an  idea  of  Celtic 
characteristics.      Her  remarks  are  a 
little  too  suggestive  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's lectures  on  the  "Study  of  Celtic 
Literature"— lectures  fruitful  in  their 
day  and  still  useful,  but  not  founded  oa 
a    comprehensive    acquaintance   with 
even  translated  Gaelic  literature  and 
Irish    or    general    Celtic  personality. 
"CelUc  melancholy"  is  but  a  half-truth. 
Joyousness  is  the  dominant  quality  of 
much  Gaelic  literature— Joyousness  and 
a  fierce  zest  of  life.   The  theory  of  the 
Celt's  love  of  loneliness  seems  strange 
when  we  know  that  the  idea  of  conten- 
tion   being   "better    than    loneliness" 
passed  into  a  proverb  with  one  order 
of  Celts.      For  the  theory  of  "Celtic 
shrinking  from  all  active  competitive 
existence"  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  general   Justification,  ancient    or 
modem.   iNor  is  Mrs.  Ward  convincing 
when  she  tries  to  explain  Bronte  Celti- 
cism as  a  growth  of  the  Ireland  of  the 
North,  "on  which  commerce  and  Prot- 
estantism have  set  their  grasp."  This, 
although  perhaps  a  popular  notion.  Is 
but  another  half-truth;  the  Catholic  and 
Celtic  traditions  and  elements  of  Ulster 
are,  in  their  way,  outstanding.  (In  any 
case,  did  not  the  Bev.  Patrick  Bronte 
come  of  a  south  of  Ireland  family?) 
Mre.  Ward's  consideration  of  the  Celtic 
basis  of  the  Bronte  genius  might  have 
been  much  more  interesting  had  she 
understood  the  manysidedness  of  the 
real   Celticism,   and   that  the    BrontS 
sistere'  practicality  and  order  were  no 
more  alien  to  it  on  the  whole  than  their 
share  of  the  "vision  that  remakes  the 
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world."  Were  Gaelic  literature  acces- 
sible as  a  whole,  it  would  clear  away 
many  misconceptions  caused  by  taking 
it  in  snatches  that  concfem  widely  sev- 
ered years  and  varying  circumstances, 
and  give  a  disconnected  and  somewhat 
shadowy  idea  of  the  race  or  races.  Its 
modem  successor,  Anglo-^Irish  litera- 
ture, does  not  really  display  a  true 
grip  of  later  Irish  realities,  and  politi- 
cal controversy  has,  unfortunately,  ob- 
scured certain  verities.  The  Oelt  has 
dreamed  dreams,  idealized  his  moors 
and  hills,  seen  visions  of  hells  and 
heavens  that  show  a  Dantesque  feeling, 
without,  of  course,  a  Dantesque  art;  he 
has  realized  the  tears  of  things,  and 
known  at  stages  the  melancholy  that, 
for  sensitive  souls,  accompanies  the 
fateful  trends  of  life.  But  he  framed 
the  elaborate  Brehon  laws  and  a  stilly 
more  elaborate  bardic  system,  pursued 
philosophic  and  scholastic  ideals  with 
a  strange  passion,  and  in  modem  days 
in  more  lands  than  one  he  has  proved 
his  genius  as  an  empire-builder.  Far 
from  being  an  elusive  creature,  half 
within,  half  without  existence,  he  has 
shown  at  his  highest  a  remarkable  grip 
of  both  worlds.  Mrs.  Ward,  did  she 
really  know  the  various  aspects  of 
Celticism,  might  have  profitably  con- 
sidered that  phase  of  it  which  would 
appear  to  have  lived  a  tenacious  if  half- 
Inscmtable  life  in  Emily  Bronte  rather 
than  Charlotte.  Yet  the  critic,  con- 
scious of  the  highest  reaches  of  Eng- 
lish genius,  would  claim  much  of  hers 
as  peculiar  to  his  own  race.  There  is 
tmth  on  both  sides.  How  much  of  the 
spiritual,  the  poetic,  the  divine  even, 
lies  below  either  racial  consciousness, 
st4dom  coming  into  being  or  concrete 
embodiment?  This  deeper  human  sub- 
consciousness, so  to  say,  came  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  Bronte  sisters  on  their 
great  moors  in  their  Yorkshire  world 
of  distinctive  tradition,  in  the 
crises  of  their  straggling  years.  It 
mixed  with  moods  and  found  outlet  tu 


forms  in  which  Celt  and  Teuto^  and 
all  men  find  much  of  their  passionate 
selves.  So,  when  all  is  said,  the  origins 
are  of  nature's  underlying  store;  the 
result  speaks  for  and  to  humanity. 

In  her  introduction  to  **Wuthering 
Heights"  Mrs.  Ward  propounds  a  the- 
ory of  an  appreciable  German  infiu- 
ence,  a  somewhat  liberal  infusion  of 
Hoffmann  and  even  Tieck,  In  Emily 
Bronte's  work.  It  must  be  said  at  •nee 
that  Mrs.  Ward,  unfortunately,  does 
not  seem  to  realize  the  spirit  and  the 
stages  of  the  ''German  romantic  move- 
ment." Some  of  her  views  suggest 
the  wild  and  peculiar  conceptions  of 
this  German  literature  against  which 
Carlyle  protested  in  a  critical  essay 
comparatively  early  in  the  century. 
"Tieck  and  Hoffmann,"  says  Mrs. 
Ward,  "are  full  of  raving  and  lunatic 
beings,  who  sob,  shout,  tear  out  their 
hair  by  the  roots,  and  live  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  personal  violence  both  to- 
wards themselves  and  their  neighbors." 
This,  to  speak  mildly,  is  not  fair  criti- 
cism even  of  Hoffmann;  but  how  must 
it  be  regarded  by  the  student  who  has 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Tieck? 
The  whole  trend  of  Mrs.  Ward's 
critique  Is  unjust  to  the  German  "Ro- 
mantics" at  their  best;  to  their  beauty 
there  is  only  a  casual  allusion;  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  those  qualities,  both 
grave  and  humorous,  in  which  they  are 
seen  to  differ  decisively-^ven  to  the 
merely  casual  eye— from  the  author  of 
"Wuthering  Heights."  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Mrs.  Ward's  Imagination  has 
dwelt  overmuch  upon  the  earlier  Tieck; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  a  mind  like  Emily  Bronte's 
could  ever  have  been  so  much  im- 
pressed, as  she  thinks,  by  the  horrors 
of  Hoffmann,  or,  indeed,  of  his  English 
contemporaries  of  the  school  that  would 
"make  Parnassus  a  churchyard."  In 
fact,  critics  are  too  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  "haunting"  effect  of  the  "bowl  and 
dagger"  bookmen  on  the  eariy  century; 
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we  may  be  sure  there  was  an  esoteric 
English  self  nnlmpressed  by  their  ter- 
rors. "Monk"  Lewis,  it  is  suggestive 
to  remember,  had  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  And  the 
Haworth  sisters,  let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten, had  a  critical  and  creative  faculty. 

Mrs.  Ward's  theory,  however,  will 
1>e  interesting  to  the  curious  who  seelc 
for  the  source  and  development  of 
•genius  (as  distinguished  from  casual 
shades  and  external  dyes— some  of 
which,  in  Emily  Bronte's  case,  were, 
no  doubt,  Germanic,  as  some  in  Char- 
lotte's were  French)  anywhere  but  in 
the  mysterious  store  and  order  of 
tiature.  We  know  from  Charlotte 
Bronte's  words,  and  without  them 
-should  realize  the  truth,  that  Emily 
Bronte  the  creator,  the  Emily  Bronte 
who  means  much  to  the  imagination, 
•owed  little,  if  anything,  to  literature. 
It  lit  or  shadowed  her  mind,  of  course, 
as  sun  or  darkness  lit  or  shadowed  her 
moors  and  heath;  it  did  not  permeate 
her  spirit  or  become  a  second  nature 
with  her.  Her  distinctive  work  and 
that  widespread  literature  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  outcome,  so  to  say, 
of  the  British  Museum  Reading-room, 
seem  ages  asunder  in  point  of  date  and 
method.  All  that  places  her  apart  owes 
■no  more  to  book-lore  than  the  stories 
woven  and  rewoven  by  vigorous  brood- 
ing minds  in  the  lonely  Icelandic  life 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  pro- 
cession of  the  sagas:  work  to  which 
remoteness  from  common  actuality, 
and  profound,  aloof  winters,  gave  so 
x>ften  a  novel  sense  and  depth  of  mood. 
By  the  way,  there  was.  of  course,  a 
l^orse  element  In  Yorkshire  tradition, 
and  one  finds  it  interesting  to  trace  in 
Emily  Bronte  a  certain  kinship  with 
the  sagamen.  though  fancy  might 
'easily  carry  the  kinship  too  far. 

A  critic  in  the  Atheneeum  once  sug- 
gested a  decisive  relation  in  Emily 
Bronte's  genius  to  something  far 
greater  than  that  of  Qerman  romance 


—which,  of  course,  at  its  best,  iMdwune 
sense  of  greatness,  or,  at  least,  was 
deeper  than  a  cult,  more  than  a  mere 
fashion  In  fiction— to  no  less  than  the 
genius  of  Dante  himself.  This  is  a 
highly  Interesting  question,  which,  un- 
fortunately—at least  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent writer  knows— the  acute  critic  has 
not  considered  Ih  detail.  In  this  con- 
nection, and  In  view  of  Emily  BrontS's 
Celtic  ancestry.  It  were  profitable  to 
study  that  Celtic  visionary  spirit  which 
made  many  Infernos  before  and  dur- 
ing Dante's  day,  even  though  they 
found  no  comprehensive  and  powerful 
artist  to  shape  them  into  concreteness 
and  permanency.  There  was  a  poten- 
tial Dante  in  the  racial  soul,  and,  in 
truth,  some  sense  of  it  lingers  to  this 
day  with  the  Celts.  As  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  kinship.  It  is  not  merely 
fanciful  to  apprehend  a  certain  Dan- 
tesque  significance  in  the  chief  lovers 
in  "Wuthering  Heights."  abandoned  to 
passion  In  such  a  degree  that  it  be- 
comes as  a  great  doom.  Catherine,  in 
the  passionate  scene  where  her  cry  Is 
that  she  is  Heathcllff.  is  no  faint  re- 
minder of  Francesca;  but  a  Dante 
would  not  allow  a  Heathcllff  or  a  Cath- 
erine. In  hate  or  love,  to  protest  so 
much.  The  tears  and  cries  doubtless 
set  Mrs.  Ward  thinking  of  the  minor 
features  of  German  romance.  The  pas- 
sion, as  the  fore-mentioned  critic  recog- 
nized, runs  too  much  to  rhetoric.  But 
•the  concentration,  not  only  of  speech 
but  of  passion,  which  might— nay, 
would  surely— have  come,  is  indicated 
in  a  few  of  Emily  Bronte's  best  poems. 
Unfortunately  enough,  in  treating  of 
her  virtues  or  defects.  Mrs.  Ward— who 
holds  the  theory  that  "we  passionately 
accept  her  or  we  are  untouched  by  her" 
—does  not  always  employ  felicitous  fig- 
ures of  speech.  "Charlotte  Bronte 
touches  the  shield  of  the  reader.  .  .  . 
sheattacks  him.  and  complete  as  his  ulti- 
mate surrender  may  be,  he  yields  fight- 
ing; ...  It    is    still    more    so     with 
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Bmilj."  This  martial  stress  and  cir- 
cumstance is  rather  overwhelming— 
and  artiflciaL  And  *'Wnthenng 
Heighte."  whateter  Its  naivtU  of  con- 
struction, its  signs  of  inexperience,  does 
not  suggest  the  artificial.  It  is  like  a 
grim  and  elemental  outcome  of  nature, 
not  meant  either  for  human  enjoyment 
or  human  opposition.  It  makes  us,  as 
it  were,  spectators  in  strange  lands, 
where  our  word  counts  for  nothing; 
we  stand  by  pits  of  the  passions.  Had 
it  been  German-made  to  the  degree 
Mrs.  Ward  Imagines,  instead  of  being 
virtually  a  creaticm  of  Impersonal  and 
independent  genius,  it  would  not  have 
Its,  on  the  whole,  decisive  Imaginative 
Justification. 

Were  it  possible  for  Emily  Brontti  to 
have  been  dominated  by  book  impres- 
sions and  such  casual  experiences  as 
her  critic  supposes— in  short,  were  she 
an  artist  of  the  receptive  order— she 
would  surely  have  reproduced  more  of 
her  every-day  life,  in  the  manner  of 
Anne,  the  frail  "little  one,"  In  "Agnes 
Grey"  and  (more  gloomily)  In  "The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,"  or  in  that  of 
even  Charlotte  in  her  more  personal 
and  argumentative  moments  when  the 
compelling  new  self  was  not  active. 
Emily  was  too  original  for  that  She 
obeyed  that  inscrutable  and  overmas- 
tering spirit  of  imagination  which,  as 
Charlotte  said  in  a  well-known  preface, 
"strangely  wills  and  works  for  Itself." 
Mr.  Swinburne  rightly  finds  In  her  "a 
dark,  junconsclous  Instinct,  as  of  primi- 
tive nature-worship."  "Unconscious  In- 
stinct" contains  more  essential  truth 
than  the  Germanic  dissertation  of  Mrs. 
Ward,  And,  strangely  enough,  if  we 
may  touch  again  the  question  of  Emily 
Bronte's  ancestry,  in  the  oldest  known 
fragment  of  Celtic  poetry,  handed  down 
for  hundreds  of  years  In  Irish  tradition, 
there  is  the  unconscious  instinct,  not 
only  of  worship  of,  but  absolute  Iden- 
tification with,  nature.  There  Is  a 
gleam  as  well  as  darkness,  and  the  sug- 
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gestlon  of  a  fierceness  of  spirit  that  the 
strenuous  and  conquering  Emily  would 
have  understood  and  sympathized  with 
readily.  The  singer  is  "the  wind  which 
breathes  upon  the  sea,"  "the  vulture 
upon  the  rocks,"  "the  ox  of  the  seven 
combate,"  "the  fairest  of  plants,"  "a 
wild  boar  In  valor,"  "a  salmon  in  the 
water,"  "a  lake  in  the  plain"— every- 
thing in  his  sheer  primeval  world,  as 
Emily  Bronte's  spirit  was  everything 
in  the  great  moorlands.  The  singer 
before  the  dawn  of  Celtic  history  ex- 
pressed the  dark,  unconscious  Instinct; 
in  the  novelist  and  poet,  after  sophis- 
ticated ages,  nature  again  stirred  and 
spoke— the  nature  below  books  and  be- 
yond race.  Eventually,  of  course,  as 
we  see  by  later  poems,  the  unaonscious 
instinct  gave  place,  in  a  measure,  to  a 
conscious  and  considered  philosophy. 

This  "Haworth  Edition"  contains,  be- 
sides the  novels  and  poems  of  the  sis- 
ters (and  the  "Cottage  Poems"  of  their 
father),  their  portraits  and  the  original 
title-pages  and  prefaces  in  their  due 
places.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Life,"  with  an 
Introduction  and  notes  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  will  conclude  the  series.  The 
style  of  the  six  volumes  already  issued 
is  worthy  of  the  house  so  honorably 
associated  with  Haworth,  though  occa- 
sionally the  printer  has  neglected  quo- 
tation marks.  We  have  left  to  the  last 
a  reference  to  a  feature  which  some 
will  regard  as  special— Illustrations, 
from  photographs,  of  places  Indicated 
in  the  works.  They  are,  of  course,  in- 
teresting In  their  way,  though  the  way 
is  too  literal.  They  would  bind  the 
genius  that  speaks  for  many  scenes  to 
too  local  and  particular  ones.  For  in- 
stance, the  description  of  Lucy  Snowe 
in  London  is  accompanied  by  a  picture 
of  Ludgate  HIil  and  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  1848.  The  pages  have  as  much 
to  do  with  Ludgate  Hill  of  1828  or 
2048.  They  are  concerned  with  a  state 
of  soul  much  more  than  with  a  local 
habitation. 
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When  Mary  Gardross  first  saw  Jethro 
he  was  six  years  old,  and  still  wore 
petticoats.  He  was  not  particularly 
small  for  his  age,  and  his  appearance 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  peculiar.  A 
cotton  frock,  made  with  skirt  and  body 
like  a  housemaid's  morning  dress, 
reached  to  his  ankles;  and  he  seemed  to 
have  very  little  underneath,  for  this 
outer  garment  hung  limp  and  straight 
from  waist  to  heel,  except  on  Sundays, 
when,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  aunt, 
it  stuck  out  all  round  like  a  lampshade. 
His  hair,  cropped  very  short  round  the 
edges,  was  several  inches  long  on  the 
crown.  Mrs,  Gegg,  by  courtesy  his 
"aunt,"  did  not  even  put  a  basin  on  his 
head  by  way  of  guide  in  the  shearing, 
but  brushing  all  the  hair  forward  from 
the  centre  of  the  crown,  laid  the  scis- 
sors against  his  forehead,  and  cut  the 
hair  close  to  the  skin  all  round.  It 
grew  again  quickly,  and  stuck  out 
above  his  temples  like  a  new  straw 
thatch. 

"Isn*t  he  rather  a  big  boy  for  petti- 
coats?*' Mary  asked,  as  her  landlady 
removed  the  supper,  pausing  at  inter- 
vals to  explain  Jethro's  presence  under 
her  roof. 

"Yes,  'e  be  a  biggish  boy,  but  I 
baint  a-goin'  to  be  at  no  expense  for 
'im  as  I  can  'elp.  'E  can  wait  cum 
Christmas  for  *is  trowsies.  'E  ought  to 
be  thankful  as  'e  weren't  tuk  to  the 
workus,  an'  me  only  'is  mother's 
cousin,  though  'e  (fo  call  me  haunt  'E 
be  a  great  expense,  and  I've  'ad  'im  this 
two  year.  The  most  onandiest  noth- 
ingly  child  you  ever  see— always  a- 
scribblin'  and  a-messin'  and  moonin'. 
I  don't  set  no  store  by  Jethro,  I  can 
tell  you,  miss!  'E's  got  to  be  brought 
up  *ard  to  beam  'is  own  llvin'"— and 
Mrs.    Gegg   paused    breathless.    Mary 


said  nothing,  but  she  felt  rather  sony 
fOT  Jethro. 

Had  Mrs.  Gegg  lived  anywhere  but 
in  the  lovely  lonely  Ckiteswold  village* 
perched  like  a  smiling  fastness  in  the* 
midst  of  beech-clad  hills,  reached  only 
by  the  loosest  and  worst  of  roads,  she 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  dress  a 
six-year  boy  in  such  extraordinary 
fashion.  Public  opinion  would  have 
been  too  strong  for  her.  But  Nookham, 
with  its  dozen  cottages,  lived  and  let 
live  in  easy  apathy,  and  Jethro,  in  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  wore  his  cotton  frock. 
Two  years  ago  Mary  had  discovered 
Nookham.  Friends  had  driven  her 
over  to  have  tea  in  the  woods,  and  to* 
gather  the  wild  strawberries  found 
there  in  such  abundance.  She  fell  in 
love  with  the  place,  and  came  again 
on  a  private  exploring  expedition,  when 
she  discovered  that  lodgings  were  to  be 
had  at  the  post  office,  in  the  house  of 
one  Mrs.  Gegg.  There  she  spent  a 
most  delightful  fortnight  sketching. 
Never  was  more  attentive  and  honesc 
landlady,  never  cleaner,  more  orderly 
house!  It  is  true  that  Mary's  paintings 
tackle  greatly  distressed  her  hostess, 
partaking,  as  it  did,  of  the  nature  of 
things  "messy  and  slummicky,"  which 
her  soul  abhorred.  Otherwise,  she 
liked  Mary,  as  did  most  people;  and  she 
had  in  her  way  great  toleration  for  the 
"curus  ways"  of  the  "gentry"  gener- 
ally, expecting  less  of  them  in  the 
matter  of  common  sense  than  she  ex- 
acted from  people  of  her  own  class. 
And  now,  after  two  years  in  Italy. 
Mary  found  herself  once  more  in  the 
dear  Goteswold  country,  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  perfect  June.  Nookham 
generally  was  unfeignedly  pleased  to 
see  her  again.  Few  strangers  came  to 
stay  there,  and  the  roads  were  too  ba<l 
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and  too  hilly  for  eTen  the  ubiquitous 
cyclist  The  squire's  house  was  three 
miles  from  the  Tillage,  the  vicarage 
two,  and  the  tall  lady  with  the  abun- 
dant wavy  gray  hair,  and  strong,  kind 
face  had  made  a  very  distinct  and 
pleasant  impression. 

Mary  did  not  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Jethro  during  her  first  day  imtil,  hap- 
pening at  post-time  to  want  a  letter  she 
had  left  in  her  bedroom,  she  ran  up- 
stairs to  fetch  it 

The  room,  with  door  flung  wide,  faced 
the  narrow  staircase.  In  the  very 
middle  of  the  floor  stood  Jethro,  in  rapt 
contemplation  of  a  large  photograph 
of  Giovanni  Bellini's  Madonna— the  one 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Frari  at  Venice— 
which  Mary  had  placed  on  the  little 
mantelpiece. 

The  day  was  well  on  in  the  week, 
the  cotton  frock  hung  in  limp  and 
draggled  folds  about  the  childish  limbs, 
and  the  queer  little  creature's  attitude 
was  almost  pathetically  boyish  as  he 
stood,  legs  far  .apart  his  hands  grasp- 
ing the  lilac  cotton  where  pockets 
ought  to  have  been. 

For  a  full  minute  Mary  stood  watch- 
ing him.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
touch  the  picture;  in  fact— and  after- 
wards the  circumstance  seemed  signl- 
flcant— he  stood  at  some  distance  from 
it  that  he  might  see  it  whole. 

Mary  must  have  moved,  for  the 
stairs  creaked.  Jethro  Jumped,  did  not 
even  turn  his  head  to  see  who  was  com- 
ing, but  darted  under  the  bed  with  the 
instant  speed  of  a  startled  squirrel.  She 
came  into  the  room,  shut  the  door,  and 
sat  down  on  her  trunk,  remarking,  '*If 
you  come  out  I'll  show  you  some  more 
pictures!"  Dead  silence  for  flve  min- 
utes, while  Mary  sat  patiently  waiting. 
She  was  determined  that  she  would  in 
no  way  frighten  or  constrain  the  timid 
child,  for  It  seemed  to  her  that  the 
little  Coteswold  peasant  who  stood  gaz- 
ing with  absorbed  interest  at  her  fav- 
orite Madonna  must  be  worth  knowing. 
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«'I  can't  think  why  you  stay  under 
there,  Jethro,"  she  said,  at  last;  "we 
could  have  such  a  nice  time  together 
if  you  would  come  out  and  I  must  go 
directly  to  finish  my  letters." 

But  like  Brer  Rabbit  Jethro  ^'lay 
low  and  said  nuffin,"  so  Mary  was  fain 
to  go  and  finish  her  letters,  determined 
to  play  a  waiting  game.  From  time  to 
time  she  stopped  writing,  looking 
pained  and  puzzled.  "It  is  dreadful 
that  a  little  child  should  be  so  afraid, 
of  one,"  she  said  to  herself;  "what  caA 
they  have  done  to  him?"  Presently^ 
Jethro  rushed  past  the  open  door,  and,, 
later  on,  there  came  from  the  directioik 
of  the  back  kitchen  a  sound  uncom- 
monly like  smacks.  '^J 

Mrs.  Gegg  laid  the  supper  as  though' 
she  were  dealing  cards  with  the  angry 
emphasis  indulged  in  by  certain  whlsS 
players  after  a  series  of  bad  banter 
Mary  ventured  on  a  timid  remark  is 
the  effect  that  Nookham  had  changed 
but  little  during  her  two  years'  absence. 
Mrs.  Oegg  replied  that  "Squhre  didn't 
encourage  no  fancy  building,"  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  likely  to  remain  the 
same  for  some  time  to  come.  Conver- 
sation languished,  and  she  went  into 
the  garden  to  "take  in"  certain  exquis- 
itely white  garments  still  spread  upon 
the  currant  bushes,  while  Mary  stood 
at  the  front  door  waiting  for  the  night- 
ingale to  "touch  his  lyre  of  gold,"  when 
another  and  very  different  sound  broke 
into  the  scented  stillness— a  breathless, 
broken  sound  of  sobs— a  child's  sobs. 
She  listened  for  a  moment  then  turned 
and  went  back  into  the  house  to  follow 
the  sound.  From  the  landing  window 
she  noted  with  relief  that  Mrs.  Oegg 
was  engaged  in  converse  with  a  neigh- 
bor (Mary  stood  in  great  awe  of  her 
landlady);  she  mounted  a  ladder  lead- 
ing to  the  attic,  and  there,  under  the 
slates,  lying  full  length  on  the  outside 
of  his  clean  little  bed,  was  Jethro,  sob- 
bing with  an  aban^ifm  and  Intensity  that 
left  Mary  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  she 
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ahotild  do  this  time.  Bumping  her 
liead  Tiolently,  and  nearly  driving  it 
through  the  alatee  in  her  haste,  for  she 
*could  by  no  means  stand  upright,  she 
climbed  in  and  reached  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

Her  entrance  was  so  noisy  that  the 
child  had  plenty  of  time  to  yanish,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  afternoon;  but  he  was 
evidently  so  astonished  by  her  appear- 
ance that  no  thought  of  flight  occurred 
to  him;  he  even  forgot  to  be  frightened, 
left  off  crying,  and  asked,  eagerly: 

"Did  you  'urt  your  'eadr* 

"No,  not  much.  I  heard  you  crying, 
and  came  to  aee  what  was  the  matter." 

Jethro  looked  queerer  than  ever.  He 
wore  a  voluminous  unbleached  calico 
nightgown,  several  sizes  too  big  for 
him;  the  big  tears  on  his  cheeks  shone 
:like  Jewels  in  the  soft  June  twilight, 
and  the  thatch  of  tow-colored  hair  was 
rumpled  into  a  quickset  hedge  above 
his  great,  grave  forehead. 

"I've  been  beat,"  he  v^hlspered. 

"Why,  what  had. you  done?" 

"I  thrown  a  stwun  at  Bamy  Mustoe 
akes  'e  did  call  ol  'Jemima,'  and  it  did 
break  's  mother's  windy." 

"Is  he  bigger  than  you?" 

"Yes,  'e  be  noine!" 

"Then  why  didn't  you  go  for  him  and 
hit  him?  You  couldn't  break  any  win- 
dows that  way,  and  it  would  teach  him 
better  manners." 

Jethro  stared  in  astonishment  at  this 
warlike  lady. 

"But  'e  be  ever  so  much  bigger  nor 
me,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  I  be  allays 
beat  aterwards;"  then,  remembering 
his  woes,  "and  it  do  'urt  so,  it  do,"  and 
Jethro  began  to  wall  again. 

Mary  gathered  the  woe-l)egone  little 
figure  into  her  arms,  and  sat  down  on 
the  floor,  saying  cheerfully: 

"Cheer  up,  old  chap;  I'll  pay  for  that 
window,  and  you  mustn't  throw  any 
more  stones;  and  don't  cry  any  more, 
«nd  we'll  have  ever  such  nice  times 
while  I'm  here." 


It  was  evident  that  Jethro  was  not 
used  to  being  cuddled.  He  sat  stiff 
and  solemn  on  her  knee,  staring  at  her 
with  great  pussled  eyes.  She  talked  to 
him  as  tender  women  talk  to  children* 
and  flnally  put  him  to  bed,  tucked  htm 
in,  kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  cUmbed 
down  the  ladder  again.  Much  to  her 
relief  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Gegg  was  still 
in  the  garden. 

Jethro  lay  awake,  staring  at  a  patch 
of  moonlight  on  the  whitewashed  walL 
Hazily,  vaguely  there  arose  in  his  mind 
a  recollection  that  at  one  time  some  <Hie 
always  tucked  him  into  bed— some  one 
who  looked  kindly  at  him.  He  couldn't 
remember  the  face,  but  the  eyes  were 
like  the  taU  lady's-^ike  the  lady's  in 
the  picture  downstairs;  and  again 
Jethro  wanted  to  cry,  but  not  because 
he  had  been  "beat"  However,  he 
would  not  cry;  she  had  asked  him  not 
to,  and  Idle  had  such  sharp  ears,  and 
she  would  come  to  see  him  every  nig^t 
and  she  had  lots  more  pictures.  Here 
the  tall  lady  and  the  *lady  in  the  pic- 
ture became  inextricably  mixed  up,  and 
Jethro  slept  that  blessed  sleep  of  child- 
hood which  is  oblivion. 

"I'd  Just  like  to  show  you,  miss,  a 
present  as  I've  'ad  from  my  nephew 
down  Gubberly  way.  'B's  on'y  fifteen, 
and  'e's  that  clever  with  'is  fingers—" 

Mrs.  Gegg  held  up  for  Mary's  admir- 
ation a  frame  made  of  fir-cones  which 
had  been  varnished  and  squeezed  to- 
gether till  they  looked  like  a  hollow 
square  of  highly  polished  brown  saus- 
ages. "There,  Jethro,  if  you  could 
make  summat  like  thatr' 

"I  likes  'em  better  a-growin',"  said 
Jethro,  softly. 

During  the  scornful  scolding  that  fol- 
lowed, Mary  watched  Jethro.  His 
serene  gray  eyes  under  the  square, 
peaceful  forehead  looked  a  trifle 
weary,  and  he  sighed  as  his  aunt  har- 
angued him,  but  he  did  not  seem  greatly 
disturbed.  After  all,  whether  pe<^^ 
scolded  or  not,  gracious  gentle  ^ings 
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continued  a-growin*.  and  Jethro, 
throngh  the  sweet  uses  of  adTerslty, 
had  early  learnt  that  ^'Nature,  the  kind 
old  nurse,"  never  refuses  consolation 
to  such  of  her  children  as  seek  it  in 
ffweet,  solitary  places  with  an  under- 
standing heart 

Mary  found  Jethro  very  difficult  to 
get  «t  He  followed  her  about  and 
would  sit  watching  her  paint  for  hours 
in  silent  abi^lute  absorption,  but  he 
very  seldom  spote  himself.  One  day, 
as  they  were  walkhif^  together  down 
the  steep  stony  road  leading  to  the 
woods,  he  suddenly  clasped  h^  round 
the  knees,  exclaiming,  **You  be  «ach  a 
dear  'ooman!" 

Mary  stooped  hastily  and  kissed  th« 
little  upturned  face.  In  a  life  com- 
passed about  with  much  affection  and 
many  friends,  no  one  had  ever  spoken 
to  her  with  such  a  rapture  of  apprecia- 
tion, and  she  fell  to  thinking  how  little 
she  had  done  to  deserve  it  Two  days 
after  she  got  a  letter. 

"The  mater  cannot  write  herself,"  it 
ran,  "because  she  is  busy  with  a  big 
chest  in  the  attic  upon  which  the  dust 
•f  ages  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
rest  in  peace.  From  time  to  time  you 
may  hear  her  murmur,  'Six,  and  an 
average  size.  Poor  little  lad!  What  a 
shame  I— this  will  do,  I  think.'  So  you 
know  what  is  going  on.  Do  you  re- 
member the  bundles?  All  neatly  dock- 
eted—*To  fit  boy  of  twelve,'  etc.  A 
regular  trousseau  is  coming,  so  tell  that 
kiddie  to  cheer  up." 

Three  days  later  Jethro  appeared  at 
school  in  all  the  glory  of  Jacket  and 
"trowsles;"  and  the  very  boy  who  had 
most  grievously  tormented  him  about 
his  petticoats  chastised  another  on  his 
behalf  who  made  derisive  remarks 
about  a  "gal  In  trowsles."  Thus  the 
chief  misery  in  Jethro's  life  was  re- 
moved, and  he  felt  that  he  bid  fair  to 
become  a  social  success. 

His  aunt  manifested  no  objection  to 
the  new  clothes.      A  thrifty  soul,  she 


b^eved  in  taking  what  she  could  get 
and  remartced,  quite  good-naturedly, 
that  Jethro  did  look  a  bit  more  like 
other  f*lk  now. 

"Of  a  Saturday"  Mrs.  Gegg  "hearth- 
stoned"  the  whole  of  her  back  kitchen, 
till  its  spotlessness  rivalled  that  of  tiie 
whitewashed  walls.  The  placid  expec- 
tancy of  Saturday  evening  had  settled 
on  the  village.  iMary,  tired  by  her  long 
day's  painting,  was  resting  upon  the 
slippery  horsehair  sofa,  and  meditating 
on  the  impossibility  of  reproducing 
on  canvas  the  brilliant  transparency 
of  young  larches,  when  her  landlady 
burst  into  the  room,  positively  breath- 
less with  passion. 

"Just  you  come  here,  miss,  and  see 
^ihat  that  there  mishtiful  young  imp 
o'  terkness  been  and  done.   I'll  ^arm ' 
'im  whk  'e  sha'n't  forget  it  in  a  'urry!" 

Mary  ^stily  followed  the  woman 
into  the  sacff^d  back  kitchen,  and  there 
in  a  comer  near  the  pump  crouched 
Jethro,  one  arm  eurved  above  his  head 
to  protect  it  from  the  rain  of  blows  that 
had  Just  fallen,  while  the  floor  was 
decorated  by  a  monochrome  land- 
scape painted  by  Jethro  with  Mrs. 
Gegg's  blue-bag. 

Mary  gazed  at  it  with  astonishment 
With  strong  certainty  of  touch  the 
child  had  splashed  in,  by  means  of  the 
coarse  blue,  the  stretch  of  hills  that  met 
his  eyes  every  time  he  went  out  at  Mrs. 
Gegg's  front  door.  The  queer  impres- 
sionist sketch  had  atmosphere,  distance 
and,  above  all,  perspective.  "Oh,  Mrs. 
Qi^%zV'  cried  Mary,  holding  back  the 
angry  little  woman  with  her  strong 
arms  as  she  was  advancing  across  the 
picture  to  wreak  fresh  vengeance  upon 
Jethro,  "leave  it!  leave  it  till  Monday, 
and  I'll  give  you  blue  and  whitening  to 
last  you  a  twelvemonth.  It  Is  a  won- 
derful picture!  Some  day  you  will  be 
proud  of  him.  He  couldn't  help  it  We 
none  of  us  gave  him  anything  to  draw 
on.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  child,  that 
you  could  draw  like  this?" 
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.Astonishment  was  cooling  Mrs. 
Gegg's  wrath.  She  had  heard,  nay, 
upon  one  occasion  seen,  that  a  pave- 
ment artist  in  distant  Gloucester  earned 
good  money,  though  it  was  but  a  poor 
trade.  Then  there  was  Miss  Oardross, 
always  messing  with  paints  and  things 
—perhaps  she  really  knew  something 
about  it 

•*If  you  will  leave  the  picture  where 
it  is  till  Monday,"  continued  Mary,  "I 
will  ride  over  to  Ck>le6combe  tomorrow 
and  persuade  an  artist  friend  to  come 
and  look  at  it,  and  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done  for  Jethro.  Please,  Mrs. 
Gegg!"    And  Mary  got  hee  W2i:y. 

'*You  must  leave  him  where  he  is," 
said  the  great  art  critic  to  Mary,  when 
he  had^spected  the  frescoed  floor.  "He 
may  be  a  genius.  1  think  he  is.  All 
the  more  reason  to  leave  him  alone  Just 
now.  Give  him  paper  and  paints— lots 
of  them;  don't  lose  sight  of  him,  and 

LoDgnuui't  Hagasine. 


we'll  help  him  when  the  right  time 
comes.   It  hasn't  come  yet" 

'So  Mary  left  him  in  the  peace  of  the 
kindly  Ck>te8wold  hills.  And  while 
Bellini's  Madonna  smiles  down  upon 
him  from  the  whitewashed  attic  wall, 
while  sun  and  cloud  make  light  and 
shadow  for  him  on  beech-clad  slopes 
and  grassy  plain,  and  life  is  full  ^'of 
mysteries  and  presences,  innumerable, 
of  living  things,"  we  need  not  pity 
Jethro.  For,  even  as  one  who  wan- 
dered long  ago  upon  the  steps  of  far 
Fiesole  found  infinite  potentialities 
among  solitary  places  and  pleasant 
pastoral  creatures,  even  so  in  time  to 
come  the  little  €k>te8wold  peasant  may 
enter  mto  his  inheritance  in  that  king- 
dom where  "every  color  is  lovely  and 
every  space  is  light  The  world,  the 
universe  is  divine;  all  sadness  is  a  part 
of  harmony,  and  all  gloom  a  part  of 
peace." 

L.  Allen  Barker* 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  WITH  MODERN  MOTORCARS. 


Horseless  carriages  are  no  new  thing, 
for  in  two  years  we  shall  be  able  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  automobil- 
ism.  In  the  year  1802  Trevithick  con- 
structed a  front-steering  road-carriage, 
driven  by  steam,  which  attained  the 
speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  He  was 
followed,  in  later  years,  by  Gumey, 
l^ancock  and  others,  who  designed  and 
constructed  most  excellent  steam-om- 
nibuses, which  for  some  years  com- 
peted successfully  with  the  horse- 
drawn  coaches.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  also 
ran  a  service  of  steam  carriages  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Paisley,  which 
^ere  always  crowded  with  passengers; 
but  the  service  had  to  be  discontinued 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  road  trus- 
tees  in   raising   barricades   of   stones 


which  the  motor-cars  could  not  sur- 
mount The  road  automobile  move- 
ment was  eventually  killed  by  the  pre- 
judice and  opposition  of  parties  inter- 
ested in  horseflesh,  by  the  iniquitous 
tolls  levied  on  horseless  carriages,  and 
by  the  advent  of  the  railway  auto- 
motor. 

The  horseless  carriage,  thus  driven 
from  its  birthplace,  found  an  asylum 
in  countries  less  conservative  than  Brit- 
ain. This  is  the  reason  why  the  French 
are  so  far  ahead  in  the  industry,  and 
we  who  were  the  pioneers  of  automo- 
bilism  have  now  to  go  abroad  for  the 
best  models  and  designs. 

The  horseless-carriage  emancipation 
act— that  is,  the  Locomotives  on  High- 
ways Act— only  came  into  force  on  No- 
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▼ember  14,  1896.  Thus  British  manu- 
facturers have  had  barely  four  years 
for  experimental  work;  and  the  firms 
so  far  most  successful  in  this  have  been 
content  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
our  Continental  rivals  rather  than 
strll^e  out  on  n^w  lines. 

My  knowledge  of  horseless  carriages 
has  been  gained  mainly  with  three 
types  of  petrol  automotors.  The  first 
was  a  French  De  Dion  Bouton  quadrl- 
cycle  which  arrived  Just  in  time  to  take 
part  in  a  picnic  excursion  along  the 
coast-road  Into  East  Lothian.  With 
the  exception^  of  a  little  instruction 
from  the  agent  of  the  machine  in  Paris. 
I  had,  till  this  time,  no  experience  in 
managing  a  motor-cycle.  Having  pro- 
cured a  gallon  of  petroleum  spirit,  or 
petrol,  and  filled  the  reservoir,  we 
started  without  much  difficulty,  and 
had  a  pleasant  run  to  Longniddry, 
twelve  miles  from  Bdinburgh.  Arrived 
there,  I  had  to  give  several  of  our  party 
rides,  with  the  result  that  my  stock  of 
petrol  became  exhausted,  and  we  had 
the  laborious  task  of  pushing  the  ma- 
chine part  of  the  way  on  our  return 
Journey. 

Failing  in  the  attempt  to  procure 
petrol  in  a  village  we  passed  through, 
I  filled  the  reservoir  with  ordinary 
lamp-oil;  but  the  engine  refused  to 
work  with  this  fuel.  Determined  not 
to  be  beaten,  and  being  tired  out  with 
the  exertion  of  pushing  the  machine,  I 
made  a  bonfire  with  some  newspapers 
under  the  reservoir,  and  continued  the 
heating  until  I  could  plainly  see  the 
vapor  of  the  lamp-oil  escaping  up  the 
fioat-chimney.  The  result  was  magnifi- 
cent, and  we  covered  some  six  miles 
at  a  great  speed.  Again  the  motor 
flagged,  and  eventually  stopped.  We 
had  repeated  recourse  to  the  bonfire 
before  we  reached  home  late  at  night 
Here,  however,  let  me  strongly  advise 
motor  cyclists  not  to  attempt  this  bon- 
fire performance,  the  danger  of  which 
I  did  not  realize  at  the  time.    I  now 


regard  oor  escape  from  a  severe  explo- 
sion as  almost  miraculous.  This  motor- 
cycle carried  us  some  three  thousand 
miles,  including  a  Journey  to  Bristol 
and  back;  and,  though  It  afforded  us 
much  pleasure,  I  am  unable  to  recom* 
mend  it  as  a  reliable  means  of  locomo- 
tion. 

My  next  machine  was  a  Daimler  five 
and  a  half  horse-power  car  made  at 
Coventry.  The  price  of  this  was  £370. 
The  parent  company,  which  manufac- 
tures under  the  patents  of  the  late 
Herr  Gottlieb  Daimler,  is  German;  and 
when  the  English  branch  was  started 
it  had  the  assistance  of  trained  engi-- 
neers  from  the  chief  manufactory.  The 
work  they  turn  out  is  first-class  in  all 
respects,  and  the  engine  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  quick-running  light  oil- 
motors  yet  made. 

An  adaptation  of'this  engine  is  used 
by  Panhard  &  Levassor,  the  leading 
French  automobile  makers.  It  has  a 
two-cylinder  vertical  engine;  the  diam- 
eter of  the  piston  is  3  9-16  inches; 
length  of  stroke  4  3-4  inches;  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is 
720.  Tube  ignition  is  used.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  front  wheels  is  2  feet  6 
inches,  of  the  back  wheels  3  feet  3 
Inches.  The  steering  is  effected  by  a 
tiller,  which  moves  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  wheels,  which  have  solid 
rubber  tires.  The  method  of  cooling 
is  by  water,  which  is  circulated  by 
means  of  a  pump;  and  ten  to  fifteen 
gallons  are  carried.  There  Is  a  spoon- 
brake  on  the  tires,  and  a  band-brake 
on  the  countershaft  The  power  is 
transmitted  from  the  motor  to  the  rear 
wheels  by  a  friction  clutch,  tooth  gear- 
ing and  chains;  and  there  are  four 
speeds— namely,  four,  eight,  twelve  and 
sixteen  miles  per  hour.  Petroleum 
spirit  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0.680  is 
used.  The  total  weight  of  the  car  is 
about  nineteen  hundredweight 

Though  the  Daimler  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  reliable  and  satisfactory  Eng- 
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llsh  car  yet  made,  it  has  certain  faults. 
To  some  of  these  I  will  now  refer:  (1) 
It  is  underpowered;  the  twelve  and  six- 
teen miles  an  hour  speeds  can  only  be 
used  on  good  level  roads  in  summer. 
A  touring  car  to  carry  four  people  with 
their  luggage  should  be  provided  with  an 
engine  of  at  least  eight  brake  horse- 
power. (2)  Tube  Ignition  has  many  dis- 
advantages. The  most  serious  one  is 
the  danger  of  the  car  and  its  occupants 
catching  fire  In  case  of  an  accident; 
others  are  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
burners  alight  in  the  wind,  and  of  re- 
lighting them,  and  also  the  difficdty  of 
getting  them  to  bum  with  a  sufficiently 
hot  flame.  (3)  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
an  efficient  water-cooling  arrangement, 
a  large  dead  weight  of  water  Is  carried, 
and  this  must  be  renewed  every  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  miles.  (4)  The  brake 
power  is  insufficient  (5)  There  are  no 
efficient  means  to  prevent  the  car  run- 
ning backwards  if  stopped  on  a  hilL 
(e)  The  tiller  steering  is  too  sensitive^ 
and  is  dangerous  at  high  si>eeds.  I 
tmderstand,  however,  that  in  the  latest 
Daimler  cars  most  of  these  faults  have 
been  rectified. 

On  the  arrival  of  my  Daimler  car  at 
the  Caledonian  Station,  in  Edinburgh, 
last  January,  I  went  there  with  a  can 
of  petrol  to  drive  it  home.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  starting  the  engine,  and  all 
went  well  until  I  was  about  half-way 
up  a  steep  street,  when  a  snap  was 
heard,  the  engine  stopped,  and  the  car 
began  to  run  backward  downhill.  For- 
tunately, two  active  friends  who  were 
with  me  were  able  to  stop  the  car  be- 
fore it  had  got  up  any  momentum.  A 
subsequent  examination  of  the  engine 
showed  that  the  eccentric  rod  which 
worked  the  water-pump  had  broken, 
probably  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the 
water  in  the  pipes  during  the  previous 
night  By  m<^s  of  a  litrap  tod  a  piece 
of  cord  the  rod  was  fastened  out  of  the 
way  and  an  attempt  made  to  start 
the  engine;  but  the  attempt  was  in 


vain.  In  turn  we  all  tried  to  start  the 
engine;  but  go  the  right  way  it  would 
not  Eventually,  however,  it  began  to  run 
backward,  and  then  the  happy  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  by  putting  the 
reversing  gear  into  action  the  car  might 
be  persuaded  to  move  forward.  I  tried 
this  at  once,  and,  to  our  intense  relief* 
it  forged  slowly  forward,  and  so  went 
to  the  coach-house.  We  must  have 
spent  fully  two  hours  in  the  street,  and 
I  had  Just  resolved  to  get  horses  to 
pull  the  car  home,  when  we  succeeded 
in  moving  it 

A  short  time  after  this  accident* 
while  leaving  the  Queen's  Park,  Edin- 
burgh, by  St  Leonard's  Hill,  the  car 
suddenly  began  to  rjun  backward,  and 
before  we  could  do  anything  it  had 
run  violently  into  the  wall  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  Fortunately  the  hood* 
which  was  projecting  behind,  served  as 
a  buffer,  and  saved  us  from  Injury.  Un- 
til I  got  down  and  noticed  that  one  of 
the  chains  had  come  off  I  had  no  idea 
what  the  cause  of  the  mishap  was.  This 
is  one  of  the  points  requiring  particular 
attention  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
car;  for  the  chains  are  liable  to  stretch 
and  come  off,  and  usually  do  so  at 
.the  most  awkward  times.  On  another 
occasion  an  admission-valve  spindle 
broke  when  I  was  taking  a  friend  for 
a  drive  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town; 
and  we  had  to  push  the  car  into  a  dairy- 
man's yard  and  walk  home. 

Otherwise,  I  have  only  had  trouble 
with  the  burners  and  tubes;  but  this 
occurred  pretty  frequently.  Last  Au- 
gust we  started  with  two  friends  for 
London,  spending  the  first  night  at 
Moffat  and  the  second  at  Penrith;  but 
the  speed  of  the  car,  in  consequence  of 
the  burners  acting  badly,  gradually 
diminished,  until  it  was  only  with  tiie 
greatest  difficulty  we  managed  on  the 
third  ^ay  to  get  over  Shap  Fells,  a  rise 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet 
Further,  when  descending  on  the  other 
side,  I  had,  in  consequence  of  the  some- 
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what  precipitous  incline,  in^eat  difficulty 
in  holding  the  car  in  chedc,  and  when 
we  reached  the  bridge  at  the  bottom 
the  car  waa  enveloped  in  smoke.  Here 
we  Jumped  off  quickly  and  removed  the 
QMire  cans  of  petrol  and  our  luggage* 
It  was  then  discovered  that  the  brake- 
strap,  owing  to  the  long-continued  and 
Intense  friction,  was  smouldering.  Two 
or  three  budLets  of  water  put  this  right 
One  of  the  burners,  however,  had  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  now  it  would 
not  light  at  all.  We  had,  therefore,  to 
continue  our  journey  to  Kendal  oii  one 
cylinder.  So  far  I  had  only  endeavored 
to  doctor  the  tube-burners  themselves; 
but  on  our  arrival  at  Kendal  I  deter- 
mined to  examine  into  the  condition 
(tf  the  tube  that  conveyed  the  petrol 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  burner;  and 
here  I  found  the  origin  of  our  trouble, 
for  the  tube  was  almost  blocked  at  one 
place  with  a  curious  deposit  from  the 
petrol.  After  this  had  been  removed 
the  burners  gave  us  much  less  trouble. 
Leaving  the  Daimler  in  London,  I 
went  to  Paris  to  drive  back  a  car  which 
ha^  been  on  order  for  some  months. 
This  car  was  made  by  the  Delahaye 
firm,  of  Tours  and  Paris,  and  its  cost  is 
£460.  It  is  a  four-wheeled  phaeton. 
There  are  two  horisontal  cylinders 
placed  at  the  ba(^  The  diameter  of 
the  piston  is  4.33  inches;  length  of  the 
stroke  6.29  inches;  with  about  725  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  diameter  of 
the  front  wheels  is  34  inches,  of  the 
back  wheels  43  inches,  and  the  tires  are 
pneumatic.  The  ignition  is  electric; 
the  brake  horse-power  10.8.  Power  is 
transmitted  from  the  motor  to  the 
wheels  by  belts  and  chains.  There  are 
three  band-brakes— (me  on  the  counter- 
shaft and  one  on  each  driving-wheel; 
and  a  ratchet  arrangement  prevents 
the  car  from  running  backward  down- 
hilL  A  very  efficient  water-cooling  ar^ 
rangement,  consisting  of  thirty  metres 
of  copper  piping,  is  placed  in  front,  to 
be  cooled  by  the  air,  the  result  being 


that  only  three  gaUcms  of  water  are 
carried,  and  two  hundred  miles  or  more 
can  easily  be  run  without  renewal.  A 
device  is  provided  whereby  the  com^ 
pressicm  is  relieved  while  the  engine  is 
being  started.  The  fuel  used  is  petro- 
leum spirit,  and  the  average  cost  per 
mile  for  the  fuel,  at  one  ehilling  a  gal-^ 
Ion,  is  0.36  i>ence;  thus  four  people 
could  be  conveyed  from  Bdinburgh  te 
Oarlisle  at  a  cost  of  less  than  ninepence. 
each  for  f ueL 

This  car  has  giren  me  very  great  sat-i 
isfaction.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  much 
superior  to  anything  yet  turned  out  in; 
this  country,  one  of  its  chief  merits, 
being  the  efficiency  of  its  brake-power. 
When  descending  a  gradient  of  1  in; 
12.0  at  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  per 
hour,  it  was  stopped  in  twelve  and  <me- 
third  yards  (automobile  club  trials). 
Further,  there  is  ample  reserve  power, 
and  it  will  ascend  the  slope  of  Libertom: 
Hill,  Bdinburgh,  at  an  average  speed 
of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour. 

A  few  lines  will  be  sufficient  for  a  nar* 
rative  of  my  Journey  on  this  car  from 
Paris  to  Edinburgh.  We  left  Paris 
with  a  nUcanMen  from  the  works,  who, 
to  my  mind,  drove  far  too  recklessly 
through  traffic.  The  only  incident  on 
the  drst  day's  journey,  however,  was 
the  catching  up  and  running  over  of  a 
hen.  We  slept  at  Bouen;  and  the  next 
day,  on  our  way  to  Dieppe,  the  co»> 
necting  water-pipe  broke,  causing  a 
delay  of  several  hours.  As  motor-cars 
are  only  carried  by  the  night-boats  of 
the  Dieppe-Newhaven  service,  we  had 
to  drive  to  the  wharf  about  midnight 
Here  the  captalit  informed  us  that  the 
sea  was  too  rough  to  permit  him  ta 
take  the  car,  so  we  had  to  return  to 
our  hotel. 

Next  morning  we  drove  the  ninety 
miles  to  Boulogne;  and,  after  waitini^ 
there  two  days  for  calmer  weather, 
we  crosed  by  the  day-boat  Arrive4 
at  Folkestone,  we  found  that  great  can-, 
tion  is  required  to  prevent  the  wheels^ 
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getting  between  the  rails  and  the 
planking;  and,  In  ^Ite  of  the  greatest 
oare,  I  unfortunately  got  both  fore 
and  aft  wheels  firmly  wedged  in.  It 
took  the  united  efforts  of  some  fifteen 
men  to  lift  the  car  out 

During  our  drive  to  London  the  en- 
gine stopped  at  Mitcham.  I  now  found 
the  water-pipe  had  broken  just  where 
it  gare  way  before.  We  had  been 
running  for  an  unknown  period  with- 
out cooling-water,  and  the  engine  had 
etopped  from  overheating.  It  was 
raining  hard  and  blowing  a  gale;  I, 
liierefore,  had  to  crawl  under  the  car, 
detach  the  broken  pipe,  and  then  walk 
Bome  distance  to  an  engineer's  shop 
to  have  it  repaired;  this  done,  I  re- 
placed it,  filled  up  with  fresh  water, 
and  then,  to  my  joy,  found  that  the 
engine  worked  quite  satisfactorily. 
Since  then  the  water-pipe  has  given  me 
no  trouble. 

We  stayed  at  night  at  Oxford,  Kid- 
derminster, Liverpool,  Windermere 
and  the  Gordon  Arms,  Yarrow.  We 
ran  on  an  average  about  ninety  miles 
a  day,  and  were  nearly  always  at 
our  resting-place  for  the  night  before 
4  P.  M.  Our  longest  day's  run  was 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles. 

Three  chief  types  of  motors  'have 
been  used  for  the  propulsion  of  horse- 
less carriages:  steam  engines,  petro- 
leum-vapor or  gas  engines  and  electric 
motors.  Steam  holds  the  field  for  wag- 
ons or  lorries;  its  chief  advantages  are 
Its  elasticity,  its  variable  speed,  very 
great  range  of  power  and  self-starting 
action.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  a 
fire  and  a  boiler  are  required;  conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  started  at  once, 
steam  must  first  be  raised,  and  con- 
stant vigilance  must  afterwards  be  exer- 
cised as  to  the  state  of  the  fire,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  supply 
•f  water. 

Oil-motors  or  internal  combustion 
engines  are  of  two  kinds:  heavy  oil, 
and  light  oil  or  petroleum     spirit    or 


petrol.  Attempts  have  been  made  In 
this  country  by  Boots  &  Venables,  and 
on  the  Continent  by  Koch,  to  utilize 
ordinary  petroleum.  These  attempts 
will  no  doubt  be  eventually  successful, 
and  will  result  in  a  great  saving  of 
trouble  and  expense,  because  ordinary 
petroleum  can  be  obtained  almost  any- 
where and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  half 
that  of  mineral  spirit  At  present  there 
are  difficulties  connected  with  the  va- 
porization of  the  oil,  the  deposits  which 
form  in  the  cylinders  and  the  smell 
of  the  exhaust  Chiefly  for  these 
reasons  the  petroleum-spirit  engines 
are  at  present  to  be  preferred.  They 
have,  as  compared  with  steam,  the 
following  advantages:  they  are  always 
ready  and  can  be  started  at  once;  when 
once  started  they  practically  require  no 
locking  after,  but  will  run  on  as  long 
as  the  supply  of  spirit  is  maintained. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  is  less,  and  the 
consumption  of  water  in  a  modem  car 
fitted  with  a  radiator  is  practically  nil. 

To  mention  some  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  oil-motors:  they  have  neithef 
much  range  of  power  nor  capability  of 
Variation  of  fi^>eed;  thus  a  complicated 
transmission-gear  between  the  engine 
and  the  driving-wheels  is  necessary; 
tiiey  must  be  started  by  hand,  and  can- 
not be  reversed;  and  there  is  more  vi- 
bration, which  naturally  is  most  notice- 
able when  the  car  is  at  rest 

For  touring  purposes  the  petroleum- 
spirit  car  is  at  present  unsurpassed. 
Provided  with  a  few  gallons  of  the 
spirit,  the  autocarist  is  enabled  to  travel 
immense  distances  at  high  speed,  and 
he  has  an  engine  that  never  tires  and 
requires  scarcely  any  attenti<Mi.  Ar- 
rived  at  his  destination  at  night  he  has 
only  to  extinguish  his  ignition  and  tnm 
off  the  petroleum  spirit  and  the  car  will 
receive  no  damage  and  will  undergo 
no  deterioration  though  he  should  not 
return  to  it  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  third  source  of  power  is  electric- 
ity.  This  will  probably  be  t^e  motive- 
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power  for  light  carriages  in  the  fatnre. 
The  chief  advantages  of  electrically- 
propelled  vehicles  are:  the  motor  is 
always  ready,  and  it  Is  a  self-starter; 
j^reat  variations  in  power  and  speed 
can  be  obtained  by  proper  arrangement 
of  the  cells,  and  thus  the  complicated 
transmission-gear  of  the  oil-motor  be- 
comes unnecessary;  there  is  less  vibra- 
tion and  less  noise  than  with  the  steam 
or  oil  engine;  and  there  is  no  emell  and 
no  exhaust 

Against  these  great  advantages  we 
must  place  the  following  disadvantages: 
the  electricity  must  be  carried  with  you 
in  the  form  of  the  stored  chemical  en- 
ergy of  accumulators,  and  no  light  and 
durable*  accumulator  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Even  were  this  difficulty  sur- 
mounted, another  would  appear,  due  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  conveniently  situ- 
ated charging  ptations.  With  the  best 
accumulator  procurable  it  would 
scarcely  be  safe  to  taclde  a  distance  of 
more  than  twenty-five  miles,  and  when 
this  distance  was  completed  an  hour 
or  two  would  be  lost  in  recharging  the 
accumulators.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  with  accumulators,  even 
when  placed  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions— at  rest  in  a  laboratory- 
would  probably  be  inclined  to  admit 
that  the  accumulators  of  an  electrical 
car  would— owing  to  the  spilling  of  acid 
and  detachment  of  the  lead-^aste 
caused  by  the  Jolting— be  an  endless 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  At 
present  the  electrical  car  is  only  a  lux- 
ury for  the  rich,  and  suitable  for  run- 
ning short  distances  in  a  town  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  charging  station;  and 
it  requires  the  services  of  a  trained 
electrician  to  keep  the  accumulators  in 
order. 

Amongst  minor  general  points,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  belt  transmission-gear 
is  preferable  to  toothed-wheel  gear, 
chiefly  because  the  former  is  absolutely 
silent,  is  flexible,  and  no  friction-clutch 
is  required;  speed  changing  is  effected 


smoothly  and  without  Jerks;  and  not 
only  is  the  first  cost  less,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  renewal  is  trifling. 

Blectric  ignition  or  magneto-electric 
ignition  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  com- , 
pletely  displace  tube  Ignition.  l%e 
danger  of  the  car  catching  fire  from 
the  lighted  burners  In  case  of  an  acci- 
dent is  of  itself  9  sufficient  reason  for 
preferring  electric  ignition. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  urged  here 
that  the  law  regulating  the  speed  of 
motor-cars  should  be  amended.  In 
England  motor-cars  are  permitted  to 
travel  on  country  roads  at  twelve  miles 
per  hour;  in  Scotland,  where  the  aver- 
age country  roads  are  far  less  fre- 
quented, the  i^ieed  must  be  reduced  to 
ten.  What  our  legislators  have  failed 
to  perceive  is,  that  danger  to  the  public 
does  not  depend  so  directly  on  the  speed 
at  which  a  vehicle  may  be  travelling 
as  on  the  driver's  control  in  stopping 
suddenly  on  emergency,  and  on  the 
facility  with  which  the  car  may  be 
turned  aside  to  avoid  collision.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  a  properly 
equipped  motor-car  can  be  pulled  up  In 
one-third  the  distance  required  for  a 
horse-drawn  vehicle.  Further,  as  re- 
gards manoeuvring  and  turning,  the 
shortness  of  an  autocar  permits  this  to 
be  effected  much  more  readily  and  in 
less  space  than  a  similar  movement  by 
a  horse-drawn  carriage  would  require. 
In  my  opinion,  any  attempt  to  fix  a 
speed  limit  is  a  mistake;  the  ordinary 
law  as  to  furious  driving,  which  ap- 
plies to  all  vehicles,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  control  the  driving  of  motor-cars. 
Thus,  while  a  speed  of  six  miles  an 
hour  in  the  crowded  parts  of  a  c|ty 
might  rightly  be  regarded  as  furious 
driving,  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour 
or  more  on  perfectly  clear  country  roads 
might  be  quite  safe.  Mr.  Outhwaite, 
manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Autocar 
Company,  Limited,  made  a  record  run 
with  a  heavy  motor-car.  Leaving  Edin- 
burgh at  9.5  P.  M.,  on  14th  March,  Mr. 
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Outbwalte  drove  lAA  Berwick,  New- 
castle and  York  to  Selby,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles, 
without  once  stopping,  reaching  the 
latter  place  at  2.45  P.  M.  on  the  15th. 
This  is  the  longest  non-stop  run  which 
has  been  acconoplished  in  Great  Britain, 
and  goes  far  to  prove  the  perfection  to 
which  self-propelled  vehicles  have  now 
been  brought 

The  Automobile  Olub  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  amongst  its  five  hundred  mem- 
bers the  Lord  JusticeOlerk,  Barls  Tal- 
bot, Carnarvon  and '  Shrewsbury,  Sir 
^tmncis  Jeune,  Sir  William  Gordon- 
Gumming  and  Sir  David  Salomons. 
The  Scottish  Automobile  Olub,  whose 
temporary  offices  are  at  4A  St  Andrew 
Square,  BdlnlMirgh,  has  amongst  its 
vice-presidents  Lord  Saltoun,  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  Shr  James  Pender, 
Sir  Lewis  M'lver  and  Sir  Ifbim  Murray. 
It  made  the  local  arrangements  Vx  the 
Automobile  Club  thousand  miles  trial, 
for  which  more  than  seventy  automo- 

Ghft]Dl)en*t  Journal. 


tors  have  entered.  The  route  chosen 
for  this  trial  is  from  London  xUi  Bris- 
tol, Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Car- 
lisle to  Bdlnburgh,  and  from  Bdinburgb 
iM  Newcastle  and  Leeds,  to  London. 
The  vehicles  were  timed  to  leave  Lon- 
don on  April  23,  and  reach  Edinburgh 
on  May  1.  HlU-dimbing  competitloais 
were  organised  at  Shap  Fells,  Dunmall 
Balse,  Grasmere  and  Bhishill,  Moffat, 
and  certificates  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  vehicles  which  acquit 
.themselves  best 

The  opposition  manifested  in  some 
quarters  to  horseless  vehicles  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  bitterly  antagon- 
istic feeling  to  the  introducticm  of  rail- 
ways, tramways  and  bicycles.  Opposi- 
tion did  not  succeed  in  the  past  and  it 
will  assuredly  fall  in  the  case  of  motor- 
cars. The  purchase,  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  of  a  six  horse-power  Daimler 
motor  should  still  further  remove  preju- 
4ice  and  popularise  automobilism. 

Doir^oft  Ttftnier. 


A  DUTCH  FAIEY  TALE. 


The  Englishman  of  average  culture 
is  quite  at  home  in  modem  French  lit- 
erature, and  he  is  probably  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  that  of  Germany.  If 
he  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  under- 
stand Italian,  at  least  he  can  read 
Leopardi  and  D'Annunzio  in  transla- 
tions. The  autl^ors  of  modem  Russia, 
Tolstoi  and  Turgenef,  are  easily  ac- 
cessible either  in  his  own  tongue  or 
through  the  medium  of  French;  the 
Hungarian  novelist  Maums  Jokai,  is 
as  familiar  to  readers  of  the  present 
generation  as  Dnmas  was  to  their 
fathers,  and  even  the  writers  of  the 
far  north,  Ibsen,  BJomsttn  and  Jonas 
Lie,  have  become     household    words. 


The  semi-mystical  aath<N:s  of  Belgium 
are  also  widely  read  in  Bngland,  for 
though  the  racial  differences  which  sep- 
arate them  from  the  French  are  ap- 
parent in  all  that  they  have  written, 
they  possess  the  inestimable  advcmtage 
of  being  bom  to  French  as  their  mother 
tcmgue. 

With  the  sister  country  of  Holland 
the  case  Is  widely  different  A  preju- 
dice attaches  to  the  very  name  of 
Dutch.  We  figure  to  oursdves  the 
whole  nation  going  about  with  a  poll, 
in  one  hand  and  a  mop  in  the  oth^, 
and  we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  can 
ever  rise  to ,  higher  avocations  than 
cheese-making  and  churning.      DuUdi 
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literature  is  to  the  majority  of  us  an 
inconceiyable  idea,  but  within  its  nar- 
row territ(»7  Holland  nurtures  a  liter* 
ary  morement  vigorous  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  monthly  reyiew,  De  Nieuw  Gids, 
which  is  little  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
august  periodical  oyer  which  Ferdinand 
Bruneddre  presides.  A  leading  figure 
among  the  newer  men  is  Frederik  Van 
Beden,  who,  with  his  fascinating  book, 
"Johannes  Tiator,"  took  the  reading 
world  of  Holland  by  storm.  "A  new 
Bible*'  was  the  comment  which  rose 
to  eyery  one's  lips  when  the  book  first 
appeared,  but  though  "Johannes  Via- 
tor" is,  undoubtedly,  a  work  of  genius, 
"Confessions  of  a  /In  de  9iMe  Augus- 
tine" would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  accu- 
rate description  of  this  stimnge  mix- 
ture of  philosophic  musing,  of  erotic 
yearning,  and  of  keen  self -scrutiny. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  famous 
"John  the  Pilgrim"  that  I  now  propose 
to  deal,  but  with  an  earlier  work,  "De 
Kleine  Johannes,"  which,  under  the 
fantastic  semblance  of  a  fairy  tale,  con- 
ceals e  philosophy  of  life.  The  little 
boy  of  the  story  is  a  seeker  after  truth, 
asking,  as  men  in  all  ages  have  asked, 
for  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  nieets  many  friends  in  his 
fairy  world,  who  all  profess  ability  to 
help  him;  to  each  one  of  them  in  turn 
he  gives  himself  up  unreservedly,  only 
to  find,  in  the  end,  that  he  has  travelled 
by  a  wrong  road,  and  that  the  great 
task  before  him  has  yet  to  be  begun. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a 
deep  human  significance  underlies  the 
framework  of  the  story,  but  the  alle- 
gory—if that  be  not  too  strong  a  word- 
is  nowhere  obtrusive,  and  each  reader 
will  interpret  it  according  to  his  own 
theories  of  existence.  To  me  it  seems 
that  three  distinct  epochs  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  hu- 
manity are  here*  indicated.  Individual 
souls  may  also  pass  through  successive 
stages  of  a  similar  nature,  but  the 
World,  at  any  rate,  has  certainly  known 


those  very  distinct  periods  df  intellec- 
tual life  which  we  call  the  Greek,  the 
Medi»val  and  the  Modern;  periods 
which  have  been  influenced  by  nature 
worship  and  the  love  of  beauty,  by  the 
love  of  knowledge  and  of  those  magical 
arts  which  promised  to  reveal  it,  and, 
lastly,  by  scientific  materialism.  In 
the  fairy  tale  these  three  stages  are 
personified  by  Wlndekind,  a  radiant 
elf,  born  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
cradled  in  a  wind  flower;  by  Wistik  the 
kobold;  and  by  Plulzer  the  cynic  and 
his  friend.  Doctor  Oypher.  Wlndekind 
knows  nothing,  or,  at  least,  he  will 
reveal  nothing,  concerning  the  problems 
that  disquiet  the  soul  of  Johannes;  he 
only  knows  that  that  way  madness 
lies,  and  constantly  he  warns  Johannes 
not  to  indulge  his  questioning  mood. 
He  himself  finds  complete  satisfaction 
in  the  beauty  of  the  visible  universe 
and  seeks  nothing  beyond  it;  he  calls 
the  Great  Light  his  Father,  but  ac- 
knowledges that  he  does  not  know  him 
and  has  never  been  with  him.  This 
stage  of  human  thought  belongs  to  a 
primitive  age,  and  cannot  be  of  long 
duration.  Wistik  represents  a  later  de- 
velopment; he  is  conscious  of  the  moral 
perplexities  which  beset  mankind,  he  is 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  some  magical 
key  which  will  unlock  the  riddle  of 
the  earth,  but  though  he  is  ever  seek- 
ing he  is  never  able  to  come  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  Pluiser  stands  for 
the  Sphit  that  Denies;  "men  exist,"  he 
says,  "and  figures,  but  there  is  nothing 
else." 

iMy  purpose  here  is  to  trace  the  moral 
significance  of  Frederik  Van  Beden's 
story,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged 
to  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  its  more 
serious  aspects.  But  the  book  is  very 
far  from  being  a  mere  allegory;  if  it 
were  capable  of  no  secondary  interpre- 
tation, it  would  still  be  a  thoroughly 
delightful  fairy  tale;  the  ball  in  the  rab- 
bit's burrow,  and  the  visits  to  ant  hills, 
rooks'  nests,  and  crickets'  schools,  are 
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all  Just  the  kind  of  thing  which  children 
love  to  read  about  The  author  pos- 
sesses that  perfect  sympathy  with  na- 
ture which  makes  the  inanimate  world 
so  real  and  so  responsiye  to  children 
and  childlike  men.  From  a  literary 
point  of  view  he  is  at  his  best  in  his 
•descriptions  of  wide  rolling  dunes, 
mossy  heaths  and  murmuring  forests. 
He  dwells  by  choice  on  the  more  gra- 
•cious  aspects  of  nature,  on  glowing 
sunsets  and  incense-breathing  morns, 
and  in  this  he  shows  himself  akin, 
among  the  painters  of  his  nation,  to 
Guyp,  with  his  golden-tinted  canvasses, 
rather  than  to  the  gloom  of  Hobbema 
•or  Ruysdael.  His  power  of  expression 
is  extraordinarily  yivid.  He  makes  us 
•see  the  lily  pond  and  hear  the  splash 
of  the  wat^  as  the  frogs  pop  into  it  at 
the  sound  of  footsteps.  We  see  the 
flower-laden  chestnut  trees  standing, 
like  huge  candelabra,  by  the  old  house, 
and  the  wild  wood-cherry  ''wearing 
white  for  Bastertide."  For  nature  he 
has  nothing  but  love  and  admiration, 
but  mankind  appears  to  him  in  a  less 
attractive  guise.  It  is  always  the  faults 
and  follies  of  men  which  evoke  those 
bursts  of  scorn  that  show  how  power- 
fully he  can  wield  the  weapons  of  sar- 
casm and  irony.  His  animals  are  all 
evident  caricatures  of  men;  most  of 
them  are  absorbed  in  the  consciousness 
•of  their  "mission/'  and  are  convinced 
that  their  own  particular  function  is 
the  highest  end  of  mortal  endeavor. 
The  cockchafers  regard  every  creature 
as  a  drone  who  is  not  engaged  in  the 
aerious  business  of  eating  all  he  can, 
"veel  te  eten"  being  regarded  by  them 
as  the  whole  duty  of  the  chafer,  and 
the  glow-worms  pride  themselves  on 
being  the  crown  of  creation,  on  the 
rstrength  of  their  littie  spark.  The  peace- 
loving  ants  compel  every  other  tribe 
of  ants  to  embrace  their  principles  at 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  are  them- 
selves prevented,  for  lack  of  time,  from 
practising  what     they  preach,    while 


Kribbelgauw,  the  great  hero  of  the 
spiders,  who  invented  a  net  in  which 
he  entrapped  millions  of  flies,  is  held  ia 
eternal  honor  on  account  of  his  "cruelty 
and  cleverness." 

But  the  full  strength  of  Van  Eeden*s 
irony  is  reserved  for  the  castigation  of 
conventional  religion.  He  is  himself 
indubitably  a  man  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  but  for  the  popular  forms  in 
which  the  evangelicalism  of  Holland  is 
embodied  he  has  nothing  but  scorn  and 
loathing.  Pious  folk  seem  to  him  a 
grotesque  and  hideous  wen  on  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  and  he  is  never  tired 
of  girding  at  their  ugliness  and  vul- 
garity. His  description  of  a  r^igioos 
picnic,  where  men  in  tall  hats  pollute 
the  air  with  the  smoke  of  their  cigars, 
where  fat  women  eat  oranges,  and, 
having  strewn  the  grass  with  the  frag- 
ments of  their  meal,  settie  down  to  sing 
hideous  hymns  and  listen  to  the  fiery 
eloqu^ice  of  a  pasty-faced  preacher,  is 
so  impregnated  with  disgust  and  bitter- 
ness that  the  reader  Is  glad  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  hastily  and  get  away  from 
It 

The  author  has  many  moods,  and  his 
style  varies  with  each  feeling  as  It 
passes;  now  he  Is  graceful,  tender  and 
playful,  then  his  voice  Is  hashed  with 
awe,  and  again  It  rises  In  biting  humor 
and  fierce  sarcasm,  but  it  Is  always  at- 
tractive and  always  persuasive.  This 
Is  how  he  Introduces  his  hero:— 

Johannes  lived  In  an  old  house  with 
a  large  garden.  It  was  a  difDcuU 
place  to  find  your  way  about  In,  for  It 
had  many  dark  lobbies,  stairs,  littie 
chambers  and  empty  lumt)er  rooms, 
and  the  garden  was  fun  of  forcing 
frames  and  greenhouses.  It  was  a 
whole  world  for  Johannes.  He  made 
long  voyages  in  it,  and  gave  names  to 
all  his  discoveries.  .  .  .  Nor  must 
you  think  It  strange  ttiat  he  set  great 
store  by  his  dark  littie  bedroom  with 
the  tiny  window  panes*  He  loved  the 
paper  with  its  big,  flowery  parttem,  in 
which  he  could  see  faces  as  he  lay  in 
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bed  in  the  morning;  he  loved  thepiotnre 
in  ^v^ioh  stiff  figures  promeniaded  up 
and  down  a  still  ertiffer  garden,  by  the 
side  of  smooth  ponds  with  high  spout- 
ing fountains  and  stately  swans  .  .  . 
but  most  of  all  he  loved  the  clock  on 
the  waH.  He  always  wound  *t  up  with 
most  religious  care,  and  believed  him- 
s^  bound  in  politness  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  H  as  he  went  to  ideep. 

But  a  better  companion  still  than 
paper-hangings  or  clocks  was  his  dog 
Presto,  rrhe  little  boy  was  never 
lonely;  if  he  had  been  he  might  have 
made  friends  of  his  schoolfellows,  but 
he  really  never  felt  thoroughly  at  ease 
till  he  was  alone  with  Presto.  Some- 
times he  went  for  long  walks  with  his 
father  over  the  dunes,  and  then  Jo- 
hannes asked  questions  about  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard— why  the  world  was  as 
it  was,  for  instance,  why  the  creatures 
and  the  plants  had  to  die,  and  If  mir- 
acles ever  happened.  "But  Johannes's 
father  was  a  wise  man,  he  never  tried 
to  explain  what  he  didn't  understand; 
and  that  was  good  for  Johanncb."  This 
question,  ''waarom  alles  is  zooals  het 
is,"  is  the  problem  that  the  child  never 
ceases  to  ask,  though,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Windekind,  his  doubts  are,  for 
the  moment,  lulled  to  rest 

The  air  lay  warm  over  the  lake,  and 
very  still.  T^e  sun,  hot  and  tired  after 
Its  day's  work,  seemed  to  be  resting 
for  a  moment  on  the  far-off  edge  of  the 
dunes  before  turning  in  for  the 
night  .  .  .  The  beech  tree  which 
hung  over  the  lake  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  quietness  of  the  water  to 
have  a  good  look  at  herself,  and  the 
solitary  heron,  standing  on  one  leg 
among  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water- 
lilies,  forgot  that  what  he  really  came 
for  was  to  catch  frogs,  and  stared 
down  his  nose  in  a  brown  study. 

Johannes  liked  to  visit  the  lake  on 
those  quiet  evenings,  and  to-night  he 
could  not'  resist  the  temptation  of  get- 
ting into  the  boat  which  lay  moored 


at  the  foot  of  the  beech  tree,  and  trying 
to  reach  that  wonderful  cloud  country 
that  rose  glowing  out  of  the  water. 

Hush!  what  was  that?  A  sigh  stole 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  •  .  . 
and  then  a  great  blue  dragonfly 
alighted  on  the  edge  of  the  boat  flnt- 
tering  its  wings  in  a  wide  circle. 
Larger  and  larger  grew  the  circle,  and 
tftie  wings  moved  so  fast  that  Johannea 
could  see  nothing  but  a  mist.  Then 
slowly  out  of  the  mist  two  dark,  shin- 
ing eyes  emerged,  and  a  bright  slender 
figure  clad  in  pale  blue  sat  in  its  place. 
In  its  fair  hair  a  wreath  of  wind 
flowers  was  entwined,  and  gauzy 
winga,  with  all  the  colors  of  a  soap 
bubble,  glittered  on  Its  shoulders. 

A  tremor  of  Joy  ran  through  Jo- 
hannes.   It  was  a  miracle! 

"Will  you  be  my  friend?"  he  whis- 
pered.  .   .   . 

**Yes,  Johannes,"  was  the  reply,  and 
the  voice  sounded  like  the  rustling  of 
the  reeds  in  the  evening  bree/iC,  or  the 
patter  of  rain  on  forest  leaves. 

''By  what  name  shall  I  call  you?'^ 
asked  Johannes. 

"I  was  bom  in  the  cup  of  a  wind 
flowei>-call  me  Windekind." 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  set  and  the 
moon  looked  down  on  the  lake  with 
pale,  disapproving  face.  "Never  mind« 
mother,  it  is  all  right;  I'm  sure  I  can 
trust  him,"  said  Windekind,  and  then 
he  explained  that  his  mother  did  not 
like  his  talking  to  mortals,  and  Jo- 
hannes must  promise  never  to  say  a 
word  about  him  to  any  one. 

This  was  the  novice's  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and,  when  his 
vow  was  made,  a  kiss  up<m  his  fore- 
head admitted  him  to  the  secrets  which 
are  hid  from  men.  Now  he  understood 
what  the  reeds  whispered  to  each  oth^, 
and  the  ceremonial  dance  of  the  midges 
no  longer  perplexed  him  with  its  mazy 
windings. 

That  night  he  attended  a  State  ball 
in  a  rabbit  burrow,  and  was  presented 
to  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies,  who  took 
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from  bis  own  neck  a  small  golden  key 
and  gave  it  to  Johannes.  The  king  told 
him  that  it  belonged  to  a  golden  ci^sket 
which  contained  a  predons  treasure, 
but  where  the  casket  was  the  king 
could  not  tell;  "but,"  he  condaded, 
"only  seek  diligently,  be  firm  and  true, 
and  all  will  go  well  with  you." 

So  far  from  all  going  well,  Johannes 
discovered  soon  that  this  gift  was  the 
beginning  of  sorrows.  The  disciple  of 
naiture  found  all  his  new  sensibilities 
jarred  and  hurt  by  contact  with  the 
rough  world.  He  got  into  trouble  at 
home  and  at  school,  and  was  continu- 
ally oppressed  with  anxiety  lest  his  key 
shoiild  be  discovered  and  taken  from 
him.  He  had  hung  it  round  his  neck, 
and  for  the  time  it  was  safe;  but  Sat- 
urday was  bath  night,  and  then  what 
could  he  do?  Friday  evening  came,  and 
Johannes  was  sitting  by  his  window 
thinking  and  thinking  how  to  hide  his 
treasure,  when  the  air  seemed  stirred  by 
fluttering  wings,  the  scent  of  the  lilies 
of  the  valley  breathed  around  him,  and 
on  the  window-sill,  close  to  his  elbow, 
sat  Windddnd.  Johannes  confided  his 
anxieties  about  the  key,  and,  after  they 
had  spent  a  merry  night  in  the  woods 
together,  they  buried  it  beneath  the 
roots  of  a  wild  hedge-roee  on  the 
dunes.  It  was  a  relief  to  know  that 
the  key  was  safe,  but  when  Johannes 
awoke  in  his  bed  next  morning,  and 
found  no  sign  to  reassure  his  faith, 
he  felt  very  lonely  and  desolate,  and 
when  next  Windekind  summoned  him 
he  left  his  home  and  his  father  and 
Presto  at  his  bidding,  and  never  re- 
turned to  them  again. 

One  day  Windekind  spoke  of  the 
Great  Light  whence  all  men  come,  but 
whom  they  now  no  longer  know. 

"Do  you  mean  God?*  asked  Jo- 
hannes, shyly. 

"God?"  and  Windeklnd's  deep  eyes 
laughed  softly.  "I  know  what  you 
think  about,  Johannes,  when  you  bear 


that  name.  You  think  of  tteebair  by 
your  bed  where  you  used  to  sa^r  that 
long  evening  prayer,  of  the  green  slOt 
curtains  in  your  pew  at  church,  of  tl^e 
capital  letters  in  your  Bible  .  •  ,  of 
dAsGoidanft  singing  and  foul  atmos- 
phere. What  you  mean  by  this  name, 
Johannes,  is  a  ludicrous  tmvesty  of 
the  truth— a  big  petroletim  lamp  In- 
stead of  the  sun." 

"But  what  is  the  Great  Light  called 
then,  Windekind,  and  to  whom  should 
I  pray?" 

"Johannes,  if  there  were  an  answer 
to  your  question  you  would  no  more 
understand  it  than  an  earth-worm  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  teach  you  how  to  pray." 

And  they  flew  away  together  beyond 
woods  and  dunes  towards  a  high  range 
of  hills  behind  which  lay  the  sea. 

A  long,  white,  downy  edge  of  foam 
encircled  the  wide  expanse  like  an  er- 
mine border  on  a  blue  velvet  robe. 
Johannes  gazed  in  long  ^pt  silence; 
he  felt  as  if  the  great  portals  of  the 
universe  were  flung  wide,  and  his  little 
soul  'vrere  absorbed  in  the  first  rays 
of  eternity. 

"Thus  must  you  pray,"  said  Winde- 
kind. 

But  the  human  mind  has  never  been 
able  to  find  complete  satisfaction  in 
second  causes;  mere  phenomena,  how- 
ever beautiful  and  awe-insphring,  fail 
to  satisfy  its  ultimate  desh:«s,  desires 
which  are  always  and  everywhere 
yearning  after  a  knowledge  of  the 
power  behind  phenomena.  To  attain 
this  men  will  renounce  everything  that 
yields  them  merely  sensuous  gratifica- 
tion, in  the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge 
they  will  spurn  delights  and^live  labori- 
ous days,  and,  like  little  JolMumes,  they 
will  forsake  the  fiower-crowned  peet, 
however  dearly  he  may  be  loved,  to  toil 
with  the  alchemist  and  philosopher.  In 
Van  Eeden's  parable  Johannes's  next 
adventure  is  his  meeting  with  Wistik, 
the  wisest  of  the  kobolds,  a  little  gray- 
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haired  sage,  who  knew  the  sacred  books 
of  all  the  woodland  creatures*  and  in 
one  of  these  books,  he  whispered  to 
Johannes,  the  truth  stood,  and  he  knew 
how  to  find  it. 

"Listen,  Johannes^  men  haye  the 
^Iden  casket,  elves  have  the  golden 
key.  He  who  opens  It  must  be  a 
friend  of  both.  A  spring  night  is  the 
right  time,  and  Robin  Redbreast 
knows  the  way." 

Then  Johannes  remembered  his  key 
and  danced  for  Joy,  and  immediately  he 
rushed  away  to  tell  the  great  news  to 
Windekind. 

"Windekind."  he  called,  but  he  was 
frightened  at  <he  sound  of  his  own 
voice. 

"Windekind!"  It  sounded  like  a 
human  voice  and  a  shy  night  bird 
atarted  up  shrieking  with  fright 
.  .  .  Once  more  he  called,  but  he 
dared  not  repeat  the  cry— his  voice  was 
sacrilege,  and  Windekind's  name  a 
mockery. 

For  the  man  who  seelcs  the  highest 
truth  the  voice  of  nature  has  no  an- 
swer. 

To  Wietik.  however,  and  his  philos- 
ophy Johannes  gave  a  very  divided 
allegiance;  instead  of  devoting  himself 
heartily  to  the  search  for  the  book  in 
which  the  cause  of  all  things  was  writ- 
ten, plain  and  distinct,  he  went  and 
fell  in  love  with  a  little  human  girl, 
and  would  have  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  dalliance  with  her  had  not 
Wistik  spurred  his  flagging  zeal.  After 
one  of  these  reminders  he  confided  to 
his  friend  Robinetta  the  object  of  his 
search,  and  when  he  spoke  of  a  won- 
derful book  which  explained  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  everything  in  the 
world,  she  imagined,  like  the  well 
brought  up  maiden  that  she  was,  that 
she  knew  all  about  it,  and  promised 
that  next  morning  Johannes  should 
know  too. 


The  scene  which  follows  is  character- 
istic of  the  author's  attitude  towards 
conventional  religion,  and  that  nairrow 
conception  of  God  which  limits  divine 
revelation  to  one  age  and  to  one  book. 
In  an  ugly  room  with  an  ugly  carpet 
a  number  of  black-coated  men  wet^e 
seated  around  a  table;  thehr  voices  were 
harsh  and  their  sharp  eyes  shone  as 
they  gloated  over  their  expected  con- 
vert But  when  Johannes  saw  the  fi|r 
miliar  volume,  and  was  informed  tiiat 
therein  lay  the  way  of  life,  he  sai4, 
sadly,  that  this  could  not  be  the  book 
of  his  quest  for  if  so  there  would  be 
peace  and  concord  among  men,  and 
there  was  not  The  gentlemen  in  the 
black  coats  had  no  arguments  to  oppose 
to  this  statement  which,  indeed,  was 
unanswerable,  therefore  one  of  them, 
who  was  Robinetta's  father,  accused 
the  little  sceptic  of  impiety,  and  for- 
bade him  ever  to  set  foot  in  the  house 
again.  Being  thus  cast  out  from  men, 
Johannes  turned  to  his  fairy  friendly 
but  Wistik  only  chided  him  for  his 
"human  clumsiness,"  and  the  heath- 
roses  said  proudly  that  they  did  not 
speak  to  men. 

To  minds  perplexed  by  metaphysical 
subtleties  the  certainties  of  the  exact 
sciences  afford  unspeakable  relief.  Here 
we  deal  with  facts,  with  sensible  reali- 
ties, and  even  if  the  horizon  is  more 
limited  than  of  old,  it  is  no  small  com- 
fort to  find  firm,  unahifting  ground  be- 
neath our  feet  Men  who  are  wearied 
with  the  search  after  the  unknowable 
and  the  infinite  gladly  take  refuge  In 
the  study  of  zoophjrtes  and  amoeba. 
The  emotional  state  which  accompanies 
this  intellectual  attitude  is  one  of  pessi- 
mism, in  which  annihilation  is  regarded 
as  the  supreme  good  and  the  blind 
Wille  zu  leben  as  the  great  curse  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  this  phase  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  is  typified  in  Johannes's 
last  experiment 

As  Johannes  sat  and  wept  over  the 
loss  of  Robinetta,  a  sharp,  scornful  voice 
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accosted  him.  "Well,  friend,  what  are 
you  sitting  there  and  howling  about?* 
and  then  a  little  wizened  man  with 
thin  legs  and  a  big  head  introduced 
himself  aa  Plnixer  (the  Cynic),  and 
said  that  he  knew  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  things— in  fact,  almost  every- 
thing. He  isnew  all  about  Windeklnd 
and  Wlstik,  and  acknowledged  that 
they  were  very  clever  people— only  they 
didn't  exist— and  he  knew  all  about 
the  key  and  the  casket,  and  promised  to 
help  Johannes  to  find  out  everything 
for  which  he  had  so  long  sought  He 
then  carried  Johannes  away  from  the 
dunes,  and  they  took  up  their  abode 
together  in  a  large  town. 

"Look,  how  fast  all  the  people  are 
walking,*'  continued  Plulzer.  "You 
can  see  they  are  an  looking  for  some- 
thing, cant  you?  The  funny  part  of  It 
is  that  hardly  one  of  them  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  looking  for.  When 
they  have  searched  a  while  some  one 
comes  up  to  them  called  Hein." 

"Who  is  thatr'  asked  Johannes. 

"O!  a  good  friend  of  mine,  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  him  one  of  these  days. 
Then  Hein  says,  *Are  you  looking  for 
me?*  But  to  that  people  nearly  always 
reply,  *0  no,  I  don*t  want  you.'  But 
Hein  answers,  *There  is  nothing  else 
to  find  except  me  I'  and  they  have  to  be 
content  with  Hein.** 

Johannes  understood  that  he  spoke 
of  death.    .    .    . 

"Shall  I  find  nothing,  Pluizer,  noth- 
ing else  besides— ?** 

"Yes,  you  certainly  will  find  Hein 
aoone  day,  but  not  yet,  only  keep  seek- 
ing." 

"But  the  book,  Pluizer,  you  will  let 
me  find  the  book?" 

"Now  who  knows?  I  haven't  said  no. 
We  must  look  and  look.  We  at  any 
rate  know  what  we  are  looking  for, 
that  much  Windeklnd  taught  us." 

Pluizer  took  Johannes  to  place  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Doctor  Cypher. 
They  found  the  great  man  alone  In  his 
Study,  busily  vivisecting  a  rabbit.  Jo- 


hannes's first  impulse  was  to  rush  for- 
ward and  loosen  the  cords  which  w^re 
cutting  the  fiesh  of  the  poor  bunny  to 
the  bone,  but  he  felt  his  hands  seized 
from  behind  and  both  Pluizer  and  the 
Doctor  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
Pluizer  then  introduced  the  new  pupil 
and  made  excuses  for  his  rude  beha- 
vlor. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you 
seem  too  tender-hearted  to  begin  Just 
yet;  however  this  is  t^e  first  time,  and 
that  is  always  a  little  trying.  Bu^  yon 
must  understand  we  are  men  and  not 
animala,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity 
and  the  advancement  of  science  are 
well  worth  a  few  rabbits." 

"You  hear,*'  said  Pluizer,  "Science 
and  Humanltyr* 

•*The  man  of  science,"  continued  the 
Doctor,  "stands  high  above  all  other 
men.  But  he  must  renounce  the  little 
weaknesses  of  other  men  for  the  sake 
of  one  great  object.  Science.  Do  yon 
desire  to  be  such  a  man?  Is  that  your 
vocation,  boy?* 

Johannes  hesitated.  "I  want  to  find 
the  book,"  he  said,  "that  Wistlk  told 
me  about." 

The  Doctor  looked  puzzled  and 
asked,  "Wlstik?** 

But  Pluizer  said  quickly,  "He  does 
wish  it.  Doctor,  I  know  he  does.  He 
seeks  the  highest  wisdom,  he  wants  to 
know  the  essential  being  of  things.*' 

Johannes  nodded.  Yes,  so  far  as  he 
understood  that  was  his  aim. 

"Well,  then,  you  must  be  strong,  Jo- 
hannes, not  childish  and  pitiful.  In 
that  case  I  will  help  you;  but  consider, 
it  must  be  all  or  nothing.** 

•And  Johannes  helped  with  trembling 
hands  to  bind  the  loosened  cords 
round  the  paws  of  the  rabbit. 

They  left  Doctor  Cypher's,  and  Plu- 
izer took  his  pupil  to  see  the  town; 
they  went  everywhere.  Into  the  narrow- 
est streets  where  the  sky  above  their 
heads  seemed  no  wider  than  a  finger's 
breadth.  Into  great  factories  full  of  the 
hum  of  machinery,  and  Into  small,  dose- 
rooms   where   Johannes   could   hardly^ 
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breathe.  Nifhtfall  oame  at  last  the 
tall  old  bousea  seemed  to  lean  af  ainst 
one  another  in  weary  sleep,  and  Plu- 
izer  told  Jc^iannes  of  all  tbe  pain  tbat 
was  endured  behind  those  walls,  of  the 
bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  went 
on,  without  pause  or  pity;  he  told  him 
everything  that  was  most  sordid,  base 
and  low,  and  then  grinned  with  pleas- 
ure to  see  how  pale  and  silent  his  pupil 
had  become.  But  in  one  house  brilliant 
lights  were  shining,  and  a  procession  of 
carriages  stood  before  the  door.  Inside 
a  grand  ball  was  going  on,  and  Jo- 
hannes thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  beautiful.  But  Pluizer,  who 
would  not  leave  one  pleasant  delusion 
untouched,  bade  him  look  a  little  fur- 
ther than  "the  end  of  his  nose."  He 
looked  round  and  saw  the  pale  form  of 
Death  standing  close  behind  him. 

The  powerful  scene  which  follows  is 
almost  too  ghastly  for  de8cripti<m.  Plu- 
izer takes  Johannes  to  the  cemetery  of 
the  town,  and  there,  with  the  earth- 
worm for  their  guide,  they  explore  the 
graves,  they  bore  through  the  coffins 
and  crawl  over  the  faces  of  corpses, 
while  Pluizer  improves  the  occasi<m 
by  teaching  contempt  even  for  the 
dead.  The  next  day  Johannes  began 
his  studies  with  Doctor  Cypher,  and, 
though  everything  he  learnt  ran  to  fig- 
ures, he  enjoyed  his  wonderful  lessons 
in  botany  and  zoology;  everything 
seemed  to  him  so  delicately  adjusted, 
so  eloquent  of  plan  and  design.  But 
Pluizer  scoffed  at  the  purposive  arrange- 
ments of  plants  which  even  a  bee  could 
destroy,  at  the  waste  of  seeds  and 
blossoms,  and  told  Johannes  that  this 
designer  of  his  must  be  a  precious 
bungler,  for  it  took  men  all  their  time 
to  patch  up  his  bad  work.  Then  the 
boy*s  pleasure  in  his  studies  died  away, 
and  nothing  pleased  him  any  more  ex- 
cept sleep,  where  thought  and  pain 
were  both  alike  forgotten.  He  went  on 
working,  however,  in  a  dogged,  me- 
chanical way,   though  the    more     he 
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sought  the  light  the  darker  his  life  be* 
came.  Memories  of  Windekind  dis* 
turbed  him,  but  when  he  asked  Pluizer 
whether  the  elf  had  ever  existed  he 
replied,  "Never.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  men  and  figures."  Then 
Johannes  knew  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived. 

Slowly  the  long  winter  passed  away^ 
and  <me  bright  spring  morning  Doctor 
Cypher  announced  that  he  had  to  go 
and  visit  a  sick  person,  and  that  Jo* 
hannes  and  Pluizer  must  accompany 
him.  It  was  a  warm  sunny  day,  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  train  Jo- 
hannes watched  the  white  butterfiies 
fiitting  over  the  fiowery  meadows  and 
the  wide  green  fields  with  their  plumy 
grass  and  grazing  cattle.  Then  sud- 
denly he  felt  a  thrill  run  through  him» 
for  there  before  his  eyes  lay  the  bil- 
lowy dunes.  Next  came  the  wood» 
carpeted  with  dark-green  moss  andt 
flecked  with  patches  of  sunshine,  an& 
that  fragrance  in  the  air  was  the  scent 
of  birch  saplings  and  flr  needles.  The- 
last  part  of  the  Journey  was  performedl 
on  foot,  but  as  they  walked  through  the 
wood  Johannes  could  not  help  looking 
behind  him  now  and  then,  for  he  fan- 
cied that  he  raw  the  tall,  pale  figure 
of  Hein,  with  whom  he  had  grown  fa- 
miliar in  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
path  6ecame  more  and  more  familiar 
as  they  proceeded,  until,  at  last,  Jo- 
hannes perceived  that  they  had  reached 
his  old  home.  Slowly  they  mounted  the 
stairs  into  his  father's  room,  Hein  fol- 
lowing close  upon  their  heels,  and  there 
behind  the  bed-curtains  lay  the  earnest, 
kindly  face  that  he  so  well  remem- 
bered. Now  it  was  pale  and  weak, 
and  no  sound  escaped  the  lips  but  a  low 
moaning.  The  doctor  turned  towards 
his  patient,  and  the  boy  took  up  his 
position  by  the  window  and  tried  to 
think.  But  Pluizer  would  not  leave 
him  for  a  moment  in  peace;  he  stood 
over  him  and  taunted  him  with  his 
grief,  and  teased  him  about  his  foolish 
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dreams  and  iiis  childish  Imaginations, 
laterrupting  himself  to  repeat,  '*Hark! 
the  moaning  is  getting  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over  the 
better."  This  illness  was  a  stimnge 
case,  it  seemed,  which  even  Doctor 
Oypher  did  not  understand.  The  eyes 
of  the  uninvited  guest  were  fixed  upon 
the  clock,  and  the  groans  came  fainter 
and  lower,  until  Death  turned  towards 
the  bed  and  raised  his  hand— then  all 
was  stllL  The  suspense  of  the  last 
bours  of  listening  was  over,  and  Jo- 
luumes  f ek  himsM  falling  into  a  dark 
and  fathomless  void.  He  heard  the 
Doctor  quit  the  room,  saying  that  he 
left  the  rest  to  Plulser,  but  still  he 
could  not  move  nor  speak.  But  when 
he  saw  Plulser  take  a  knife  and  ap- 
proach the  bed,  then,  et  last,  he  roused 
himself,  and,  before  the  Oynic  could 
reach  the  body,  he  had  placed  himself 
In  front  of  him.  "No,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  sounded  deep  like  a  man's. 
He  had  never  opposed  Pluizer  before; 
now  they  met  in  a  mmrtal  struggle, 
and  Johannes  learnt  how  strong  his 
enemy  was.  The  sight  of  the  glitter- 
ing knives  gave  him  courage;  he  had 
seen  them  before  and  knew  what  they 
meant;  his  breath  began  to  fail,  his 
eyes  grew  dim,  but  still  he  held  on. 
Then  slowly  resistance  ceased,  his 
muscles  relaxed,  and  he  found  hto 
•hands  empty.  When  he  looked  up  Plu- 
izer had  vanished,  only  Death  sat  by 
the  bed.  . 

"That  was  well  done,  Johannes,"  he 
said. 

"Will  he  come  back  again?"  whis- 
pered Johannes. 

Death  shook  his  head.  "Never.  He 
who  has  once  defied  him  never  sees 
him  again." 

"And  Windeklnd.  shall  I  see  Winde- 
klnd  again?" 

"I  alone  can  bring  you  to  Windeklnd. 
It  is  through  me  alone  that  you  can 
find  the  book." 

"Then  take  me  with  you,  now  that  I 


have  no  one  left  to  me.  I  don't  want 
to  stay  any  longer." 

Again  Death  shook  his  head.  "Too 
love  men,  Johannes;  you  didn't  know 
it,  but  you  have  always  loved  thenu 
You  must  be  a  good  man;  it  Is  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  good  man." 

Then  the  tall,  <Saric  form  walked  out 
into  the  sunshine,  and  Johannes  laid 
his  head  on  the  bed  and  wept 

^\xi^  hours  passed,  and  stlU  the  boy 
continued  to  weep,  until  he  heard  a 
clear  voice  calling,  "Ohild  of  the  Sun, 
Child  of  the  Sun."  That  must  be  Win- 
deklnd, he  thought;  no  other  being  had 
ever  called  him  by  that  name.  Again 
the  voice!  sweeter  and  clearer  than 
ever.  He  felt  constrained  to  leave  the 
dark  room  and  look  out  c/t  the  beautiful 
sunset  The  evening  was  peaceful  as 
prayer,  and  Johannes  felt  the  mood  re- 
turn in  which  Windeklnd  had  bidden 
him  pray.  In  the  distance  a  speck  oC 
azure  moved  between  the  trees,  and 
the  boy  hastened  to  follow  it  But 
quicldy  as  he  ran,  he  could  not  keep  up 
with  that  flutter  of  blue,  and  when  he 
had  climbed  the  last  ridge  of  the  dunes 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
boat  far  out  at  sea.  At  one  end  stood 
Windeklnd,  and  something  golden  glit- 
tered in  his  hand,  and  at  the  other  end 
Johannes  thought  he  discerned  the  dim 
figure  of  Death. 

As  he  stood  and  watched  the  boat  a 
still  more  wonderful  sight  met  his  gaze. 
Down  the  pathway  of  the  water  came 
a  human  form,  treading  calmly  on  the 
glowing  waves;  his  face  was  pale  cmd 
his  deep  eyes  were  full  of  tender  sad- 
ness. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Johannes. 
"Are  you  a  man?" 

"A  man,  and  more  than  a  man,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Are  you  Jesus,  God?" 

"Speak  not  the  names,"  said  the  fig- 
ure. "Once  they  were  holy  and  pure 
as  priestly  garments,  and  precious  as 
life-giving  bread,  but  they  have  been 
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made  wash  for  swine  and  motley  for 
fools.  Name  them  not,  for  their  mean- 
ing has  become  foUy,  their  sanctity 
acorn.  Those  who  will  know  me  must 
rid  themselves  of  names  and  listen  to 
their  own  hearts." 

"I  know  you,  I  know  you."  said  Jo- 
hannes. 

"It  was  I  who  made  you  weep  for 
men,  though  you  understood  not  your 
own  tears.  It  was  I  who  gifted  you 
with  love,  the  love  that  you  compre- 
hended not;  I  have  been  with  you  and 
you  have  not  seen  me,  I  have  touched 
your  heart  and  you  have  not  known 
me." 

"Why  can  I  see  you  now?' 

"Many  tears  must  purify  the  eyes 
that  are  to  behold  me.  And  yott  must 
not  weep  for  yourself  alone,  but  for 
me,  then  you  will  see  me  and  know  me 
for  a  familiar  friend." 

"I  do  know  you,  I  recognize  you,  let 
me  be  with  you." 

The  MlnetMntb  Centorj. 


The  figure  pointed  to  the  crystal  boat 
shilling  into  the  light,  and  again  he 
stretched  his  hands  towards  the  earn- 
east.  "That  is  my  way,"  he  said, 
"where  men  and  misery  dwell;  yonder 
is  light  and  happiness  and  everything 
you  have  ever  desired.    Choose." 

Then  Johannes  turned  his  gaze  slowly 
from  Windekind's  glittering  form  and 
stretched  hiS)  hands  towards  the  earn- 
est-eyed figure,  and,  with  his  compan- 
ion, he  faced  the  chill  night  wind 
amd  chose  the  hard  path  to  the 
gloomy  city  where  dwell  men  and 
misery. 

A  new  lesson  had  begun,  the  lesson 
that 

Knowledge  by  suffetlng  oktereth. 
And  life  is  perfected  by  death. 

Margaret  RolHnson, 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  MEMOIR. 


On  every  hand  there  are  signs  that 
an  age  of  memoirs  is  upon  us.  There 
have  been  such  periods  before,  when 
the  memoirs  of  some  "person  of  qual- 
ity" and  the  "remains"  and  "additional 
remains"  of  some  divine  were  the  most 
common  outputs  of  the  Press.  Then 
biography  was  a  decent  mark  of  re- 
spect, less  necessary  than  a  tombstone, 
but  of  a  rank  with  the  mutes  and 
weepers.  My  lord  was  scarcely  gone 
from  his  earthly  tenement  when  his 
<H>nfidential  secretary  or  his  domestic 
chaplain  had  begun  the  work,  which, 
in  time,  came  into  print  with  a  frontis- 
piece wherein  Muses  wept  over  their 
patron's  bier.  It  was  all  an  innocent 
convention,  and  the  products,  save  In 
some  few  cases  where  the  subject  had 
made  history,  have  departed  into  limbo. 
After  all,  the  chaplain  did  his  work 
with  care  and  leisure,  and  the  books 


had  dignity  if  they  lacked  interest  To- 
day we  are  in  a  different  case.  No  sooner 
does  a  notable  ma^  die  than  his  memoir 
is  forthcoming,  and  the  same  news- 
paper which  prints  an  account  of  his 
funeral  advertises  his  Life  in  two  vol- 
umes with  photographs.  Any  one  with 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  fame  may 
count  on  a  hastily  written  biography; 
and  the  fashion  goes  further,  for  the 
majority  make  it  their  business  to 
forestall  the  biographer  and  publish 
their  annals  in  their  lifetime.  It  is  un- 
generous to  find  fault  with  the  good 
people  who  keep  diaries  and  long  mem- 
ories, for  we  owe  them  many  pleasant 
hours;  but  the  fashion  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and  there  are  sad  examples  of  Its 
degradation.  To  have  known  eminent 
men  and  women  is  well,  and  to  remem- 
ber their  sayings  better;  but  more  than 
this  is  required  for  the  making  of  a 
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good  book.  The  truth  is  that  a  man's 
life  Is  now  regarded  as  a  commercial 
asset  While  he  lives  publishers  pester 
him  for  his  memoirs,  and  after  his 
death  there  is  always  some  willing 
scribe  for  the  work.  And  the  great 
public  likes  it,  and  money  is  made,  and 
every  one  Is  satisfied.  Soon  it  will  be 
a  sacred  duty  to  one*s  family  to  have' 
memoirs  ready  for'  publication,  and 
some  day  an  enlightened  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  exact  Estate-duty 
on  this  as  on  other  personal  assets. 

We  confess  to  a  catholic  liking  for 
memoirs  of  every  sort,  provided  they 
be  done  well.  From  the  small  craft 
of  anecdote-books  and  table-talk,  and 
the  elegant  brigantines  of  diaries  and 
collections  of  letters,  to  the  great  three- 
deckers  of  a  Horace  Walpole  and  a 
Boswell,  we  find  the  class  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  in  literature.  We 
would  sharply  distinguish  the  memoir 
from  the  biography.  The  latter  is  a 
stiff  and  comprehensive  work,  conducted 
in  a  scientific  spirit,  with  excursions  In 
psychology  apd  dissertations  on  ethics, 
and,  speaking  generally,  a  rounded 
philosophy.  The  true  biographer  must 
not  make  an  idol  of  his  subject;  he 
must  discriminate  and  criticise;  and  he 
must  make  a  laborious  search  after 
truth.  Hence  biography— in  this  severe 
sense— is  rarely  abused,  for  only  the 
great  are  its  objects,  and  the  man  who 
essays  it  is,  as  a  rule,  a  serious  and 
competent  person.  But  the  memoir  is 
a  lesser  work,  though  not  necessarily 
in  avoirdupois  weight,  for  it  may  run 
to  a  dozen  volumes.  It  is  biography  in 
undress,  the  private,  domestic,  temper- 
amental side  of  life,  depicted  from  a 
near  point  of  view,  and  not  with  the 
scientific  aloofness  of  biography.  It 
may  'take  the  shape  of  reminiscences, 
when,  from  a  record  of  preferences  and 
impressions,  a  man's  character  stands 
revealed,  or  its  form  may  be  the  im- 
personal memoir  published  after  death. 
It  is  a  chronicle  of  little  things,  since 


three  parts  of  life  are  made  up  of  them, 
but  the  little  things  must  have  the 
meaning  which  Dr.  Johnscm  claimed 
for  them.  **There  is  nothing,  Sir,  60 
little  for  so  little  a  creature  as  man. 
It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we 
attain  the  great  art  of  having  as  little 
misery  and  as  much  happiness  as  pos- 
sible." 

Let  all  this  be  granted,  and  let  a  man 
have  the  best  disposition  in  the  world 
towards  the  class;  yet  the  odds  are 
that  the  modem  memoir  will  prove  too 
much  for  him.  For  one  thing,  there 
are  too  many.  The  smallest  notable  in 
any  walk  of  life  mast  have  this  tribute 
to  his  merits,  and  the  garrulity  of  the 
memoirist  is  rarely  proportionate  to  the 
man's  fame.  But  such  books  are  for 
the  friends,  it  will  be  said;  the  stranger 
need  not  read  them.  True,  but  the 
practice  corrupts  the  whole  art,  and 
where  one  good  book  might  be  written 
there  will  be  twenty  bad  ones.  With 
the  great  names  the  case  is  even  worse. 
All  daily  newspapers,  we  understand, 
keep  certain  biographies  In  type  for 
years,  to  be  prepared  against  a  ''sud- 
den call;"  and  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  the  publishers  accepted  a  memoir 
and  delayed  it  till  its  subject's  death, 
when  it  might  Issue  with  exquisite  fit- 
ness a  wreath  for  the  great  man's  tomb 
and  a  sop  to  public  curiosity.  Great- 
ness must  be  a  dreary  business  for  a 
man  nowadays,  with  the  consciousness 
that  a  crowd  of  dull,  incompetent  biog- 
raphers will  bespatter  him  with  their 
epithets  Ijefore  the  breath  Is  well  out 
of  his  body.  And  so  come  the  pithless 
memoirs  which  drive  better  work  from 
the  field.  The  public  are  in  a  hurry  and 
must  be  waited  on.  While  Mr.  X's 
name  is  still  in  the  papers  It  wants  to 
know  all  about  his  education  and  his 
family,  his  recreations,  his  taste  in 
wine,  his  opinions  on  his  contempora- 
ries. The  habit  is  part  of  the  vulgar 
curiosity  which  gives  personal  Journal- 
ism its  vogue;  and,  indeed,  this  type  of 
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memoir  is  simply  a  systematized  and 
padded  Journalism.  Wben  we  read 
to-day  tliat  Lady  S.  gave  a  dinner- 
party, at  which  Mr.  M.  was  a  gnest, 
or  that  Mr.  A.  has  gone  with  the  Duke 
of  B.  to  the  Hindu  Koosh,  we  are  mor- 
ally certain  that  some  day  we  will  read 
all  about  the  <H>nversatlon  at  the  din- 
ner and  the  sport  of  the  expedition  In 
some  gossipy  memoir.  Here  again  we 
could  distinguish.  All  this  may  be  in- 
teresting; possibly  even  of  first-class 
historical  worth;  our  complaint  Is  that 
the  atmosphere  of  Journalism  is  apt  to 
blur  the  vital  and  the  trivial  in  one  un- 
distinguished chaos. 
•  The  memoir  has  become  too  common 
and  too  earless,  and  all  grievances 
•culminate  in  the  great  complaint  that 
it  is  rarely  literature.  For  literature 
Involves  distinction,  conscience  and  a 
nice  discrimination.  Its  bounds  are 
very  wide,  but  for  that  reason  its 
limits,  when  they  appear,  are  impasfs- 
able.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  gossip  of  a  Pepys 
and  a  Boswell  and  the  chatter  of  the 
Ihack  Journalist.  In  the  case  of  men 
who  have  filled  a  great  place,  there  may 
be  an  historical  Interest  apart  from  the 
artistic.  It  may  be  valuable  for  the 
future  student  to  know  where  Metter- 
nich  or  Bismarck  dined  on  some  par- 
ticular night,  though  the  dinner  itself 
was  dull.  But  such  cases  must  be  the 
exceptions;  with  the  common  celebrity 
we  want  a  direct  human  interest  We 
would  not  for  the  world  miss  one  of 
Johnson's  comments  or  Pepy*s  confes- 
sions. When  the  little  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  chronicles  his  repentances 
and  his  peccadilloes,  the  humors  of 
Lady  Castlemaine,  the  excellence  of  his 
wife's  pasties  and  the  glories  of  his 
''new  summer  black  bombazine;"  when 
Swift  talks  of  Sir  Patrick  and  Lady 
Masham's  children,  and  the  dinners  at 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's;  when  Horace  Wal- 
pole  draws  his  acrid,  unforgettable 
portraits  of  the  men  and  women  he 


knew;  when  Boswell  builds  up  from 
scattered  anecdotes  and*  broken  conver- 
sations the  most  complete  figure  of  a 
man  in  English  letters,— then  we  know 
the  value  of  the  **llttle  things"  which 
are  the  foundation  of  a  memoir.  But 
the  detail  must  be  illustrative  of  char- 
acter, that  illuminating  commonplace 
which  cannot  be  over-valued,  or  It  must 
be  in  itself  a  contribution  to  the  gaiety 
or  edification  of  the  world.  Orevllle 
gives  us  the  stock-pot  of  history;  Mr. 
Froude*s  memoir  of  Garlyle,  with  all 
its  faults,  has  a  profound  psychological 
interest;  while  Sir  Algernon  West—to 
descend  to  lesser  Instances— has  a  keen 
eye  for  humor  and  the  proper  maimer. 
These  are  instances  of  detail  which  is 
Justified;  but  how  often  is  all  Justifica- 
tion absent?  The  shoals  of  biographies 
of  dull,  pompous,  priggish  people, 
which  have  no  possible  historical  in- 
terest, and  none  of  the  savor  of  wit, 
books  without  form  or  true  matter, 
sandy  deserts  of  infinite  •triviality,— 
what  is  to  be  said  of  them?  Even  when 
the  subject  Is  all  that  can  be  desired 
and  the  author  capable,  the  modern 
custom  of  haste  leaves  the  work  crude 
and  incomplete.  Now  and  then  the  per- 
fect memoir,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Cun- 
ningham's sketch  of  Lord  Bowen, 
arises  to  point  the  contrast;  but  for  the 
rest  we  have  our  Church  dignitaries, 
our  minor  travellers,  our  heroes  of  the 
turf  and  our  Inconsiderable  litterateurs 
—each  in  two  volumes  with  portraits. 
Some  day,  as  we  have  ventured  to 
predict  there  will  be  an  Estate-duty 
upon  this  form  of  wealth;  but  till  that 
enlightened  hour  let  us  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  memoir-writing  is  an  art  and 
not  a  catalogue.  The  memoir  is  an 
essay  in  the  science  of  selection,  as 
diflicult  a  form  as  any  in  literature.  In 
our  own  country  it  has  been  done  su- 
premely well;  all  the  more  reason, 
therefore,  why  we  should  protest 
against  its  decline.  In  the  first  place 
let  it^be  restricted  in  subject    In  the 
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6W                            A  New  ^'Auld  Lang  Syne:' 

second  place,  let  It  be  regarded  as  lit-  (or  his  biographer)   must  be,   indeed* 

erature,  and  not  as  the  casual  skim-  possessed    of    extraordinary   self-con- 

mings  of  daily  journalism.    And,  above  ceit  if  he  thinks  that  every  petty  detail 

all  things,  let  its  matter  be  compressed  of  his  daily  life  is  of  interest  to  poster- 

and  assorted.    The   touchstone   of   se-  ity  when  crudely  and  boldly  set  forth, 

lection  may  be  as  varied  as  possible,  If  life  "demands  an  art"  so  does  the 

but  let  the  selection  be  there.    A  man  memoir. 

Th«  Bptetatw. 


A  NEW  "AULD  LANG  SYNE." 

BT  BUDTABD  KIPLIHO. 

(Sung  at  a  Concert  given  by  War  Correspondents  at  Bloemfon- 
tein,  April  18.) 

We  welcome  to  our  hearts  to-night,  oh,  kinsmen  from  afar. 
Brothers  in  an  empire's  fight  and  comrades  of  our  war; 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  my  lads,  and  the  fights. of    Auld  Lang 

Syne, 
We  drink  our  cup  of  fellowship  to    the   fights  of  Auld  Lang 

Syne. 

The  Shamrock,  Thistle,  Leek,  and   Rose,    with    Heath   and 

Wattle  twine, 
And  Maple  from  Canadian  snows,  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lanjg 

Syne; 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne  take  hands  from  London  to- the  Line; 
Good  luck  to  those  that  toil  with  us  since  the  days  of  Auld 

Lang  Syne. 

Again  to  all  we  hold  most  dear  in  the  life  we  left  behind. 
The  wives  we  wooed,  the  bairns  we  kissed,  and  the  loves  of 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 
For  surely  you'll  have  your  sweetheart   and  surely  I'll  have 

mine, 
We  toast  her  name  in  silence  here  and  the  girls  of  Auld  Lang 

Syne. 

And  last  to  him,  the  little  man  who  led  our  fighting  line 
From  Kabul  on  to  Kandahar,  in  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
For  Old  Lang  Syne  and  Bobs  our  Chief  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
We're  here  to  do  his  work  again  as  we  did  in  Atild  Lang  Syne. 
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AN  INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS  OP  WORDS. 


In  a  yery  Interestliig  article  on  "Bng- 
lish.  Good  and  Bad,"  in  last  week's 
Literature,  Mr.  James  B.  Thursfield 
referred  to  a  list  of  words  and  phrases 
which  William  CuUen  Bryant  forbade 
his  contributors  to  use  when  he  was 
editing  the  New  York  Byening  Post 
The  list  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Eraser  Bae 
in  his  book,  "Columbia  and  Canada," 
with  no  comment  save  a  mention  of 
Bryant's  zeal  for  purity  of  speech.  As 
it  seems  probable  that  many  readers  of 
the  Academy  may  like  to  haye  such  a 
list  by  them,  it  is  giten  below  almost 
in  full-^  few  needless  Americanisms 
being  omitted. 

WOBDS    PBOIflBXTXD    BT    WILLIAM  CVL- 
LB|r  BBTAHT. 


XK>  irov  ray 
Above,  or  over 
Action 
Afterwards 
Aggregate 
Artiste 
Aspirant 
Auditorium 
Authoress 
Average 
Bagging 
Balance 
Banquet 
Beait 
Bogus 

Call  attention 
Casket 
Claimed 
Collided 
Commence 
Conclusion 
Cortege 
Couple 
Deoade 
Debdt 

Decease  as  a  verb 
Develope 

Devouring  element 
Donate 
Employ^ 
Endorse 


FOB 

more  than. 

proceeding. 

afterward. 

totaL 

artist. 

auditory. 

ordinary. 

capturing. 

remainder. 

dinner  or  supper. 

defeat. 

direct  attention. 

coflQn. 

for  asserted. 

begin. 

close,  end. 

procession. 

two. 

ten  years. 


to  expose, 
fire. 


DO  VOT  UfX 

En  route 

"Esq." 

Fan 

Freshet 

events 

Graduates 

Hardly 

Humbug 

Inaugurate 

Indebtedness 

In  our  midst 

Interment 

Issue 

Item 

Jeopardize 

Jufbllant 

Juvenile 

Lady 

Last 

Lengthy 

Leniency 

Loafer 

Loan 

Located 

Majority 


autumn, 
flood. 

is  graduated, 
scarcely. 

begin, 
a  debt. 

burial. 

question  or  subject. 

extract  or  paragraph. 

rejoicing. 

boy. 

wife. 

latest. 

long. 

lenity. 

to  lend. 


Materially 

Mutual 

Nominee 

Notice 

OflQcial 

Oration 

Over  his  signature 

Pants 

Parties 

Partially 

Past  two  weeks 

Polters 

Portion 

Prior  to 

Progress 

Proximity 

Quite 

Besidence 

Bald 

Bealized 

Becord 

Beliable 

Bepudiate 

Besident 


more,  relating  to  places  or 
circumstances. 

largely; 

common. 

candidate 

observe,  mention. 

oflQcer. 


pantaloons. 

persons. 

partly. 

last  two. 


part 

before. 

advance  or  growth. 

nearness. 

prefixed  to  good,  large. 

house. 

attack. 

obtained. 

character  or  reputation. 

trustworthy. 

reject  or  disown. 

inhabitant 


approve.     Betire  as  an  active  verb 
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DO  irOT  UfB 

FOB 

Rer. 

the  Eev. 

BOle 

the  part 

Boughs 

Rowdies 

Beaboard 

sea  coast 

Section 

district  region. 

Sensation 

noteworthy  eyent 

Spending 

passing. 

Standpoint 

point  of  Tiew. 

Start 

begin,  establish. 

State 

say. 

Stopping 

staying  or  sojourning. 

Subsequently 

afterward. 

Taboo 

Take  action 

act  or  do. 

Talent 

talent,  or  ability. 

Talented. 

Tapis 

Tariff 

schedule  of  rates. 

Telegrams 

despatches. 

The  deceased 

' 

Those  wanting 

those  who  want 

Tiansplre 

occur. 

^Dry  an  experiment      make  an  ezperl-^ 

ment 

Vicinity 

neighborhood. 

Wharves 

wharfs. 

Which 

m  "which  man." 

Would  seem 

seems. 

Although  this  list  is  interesting  and 
helpful,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  bag 
filled  with  bones  of  contention— and 
these  fairly  rattle.  Take  Bryanfs  first 
objection:  "Above"  is  not  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  ''more  than."  That  is  to 
say,  we  may  not  write:  "There  are 
above  a  hundred  misprints  in  this  edi- 
tion." Well,  we  should  prefer  "more 
than"  a  hundred  here,  but  we  dare  not 
Insist  in  face  of  the  Bible  sentence: 
"He,  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once."  fiwlft  in  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  has  "I  heard  a  knocking  for 
above  an  hour,"  and  there  are  many 
other  sanctions.  For  "over"  in  the 
sense  of  "more  than"  there  can  be  no 
Justification.  The  objection  to  "after- 
wards" for  "afterward"  seems  fantas- 
tic. Aggregate  is  certainly  often  used 
when  "total,"  "entire,"  or  "whole" 
would  be  more  correct    "Aggregate" 


pre-supposes  that  the  elements  forming 
a  whole  are  separately  visible,  or  are 
being  contemplated.  Hence,  we  think* 
one  would  say  "the  aggregate  ship* 
ments  of  tea,"  but  not  the  "aggregate 
export  of  tea." 

"Artiste."  Vile  word,  say  the  purists. 
But  it  and  other  vile  words  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  themselves.  It  Is  said 
that  you  may  not  write: 

artiate  tw  artist 
oflQcial  tw  oflQcer, 
scientist  1w  man  of  science, 
lengthy  t^  long, 

as  if  "artiste,"  "official,"  "scientist" 
and  "lengthy"  were  vulgar  synoaifiitf 
for  "artist"  "officer,"  "man  of  science" 
and  "long."  They  are  not;  and  it  is 
the  fact  that  many  words,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  corruptions  of  other  words, 
are  really  rude  but  healthy  offshoots, 
doing  special  duty.  It  is  idle  to  con- 
tend that  "artist"  ought  to  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  "artiste"  is  heard. 
"Artist"  is  one  of  the  least  precise 
words  In  the  language,  yet  with  all  its 
breadth,  It  can  rarely  be  trusted  to  In- 
dicate the  commonest  types  of  artist 
—persons  who  are  proficient  in  a  enudl 
minor  art  as  distinct  from  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  A  ballet-dancer,  a  hair- 
dresser, or  a  cook,  is  called  an  artiste, 
because  in  such  cases  it  has  been  found 
that  "artist"  requires  a  context  or  a 
qualification.  In  short  "artiste"  is  a 
useful.  If  ugly,  variation  of  "artist" 
and  it  was  improvised  to  do  the  work 
which  "artist"  failed  to  do.  Coin  a 
better  word,  if  you  will,  but  meanwhile 
"artiste"  has  a  right  to  exist  Sim- 
ilarly "official"  is  not  usually  used  for 
"officer,"  as  Bryant* s  injunction  im- 
plies. There  is  a  difference.  An  "offi- 
cer" of  the  P.  &  O.  Steamship  Company 
is  a  captain  or  mate,  in  uniform;  an 
"official"  of  the  P.. A  O.  Steamship 
Company  is  a  man  from  the  office,  in 
a  tali  hat    No  doubt  Journalists  write 
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-of  "offlclals"  where  they  might  write 
''authorities;"  but  there  is  a  general 
and  frequent  need  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  "ofDoer"  with  his  badges 
and  known  duties  Imd  the  ''official'' 
with  his  more  disguised  and  indefinite 
power.  "Scientist"  may  be  a  horrid 
word,  but  tlie  circumlocution  "a  man 
•of  science"  becomes  too  cumbrous  in  a 
scientific  age.  If  people  need  a  word, 
and  their  language  has  it  not,  they 
will  make  one  in  a  hurry.  They  will 
adapt  a  cognate  word  according  to 
some  simple  analogy  or  fancied  law, 
and  there  is  your  word—not  bom,  but 
manufactured.  Can  you  complain  that 
it  exists,  or  expect  it  to  be  beautiful? 
""Lengthy"  has  been  a  good  deal  reriled, 
and  its  invention  has  been  charged  to 
Americans.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
found  in  Gower.  The  Justification  of 
•"lengthy"  is  that  it  relieves  "long"  of 
•certain  duties.  So  many  things  are 
long  that,  in  the  myriad  acdon  and 
interaction  of  daily  speech,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  describe  some 
things  as  "lengthy."  And  so  we  say  a 
"long  pole"  and  a  "lengthy  argument" 
You  may  certainly  speak  of  a  long  ar- 
gument; but,  if  so,  do  you  not  imply 
in  a  subtle  way  that  the  argument, 
though  long,  began  and  ended  on  one 
occasion  and  without  interruption? 
whereas  'iengthy"  suggests  tedium.  In- 
termittence.  Surely  "lengthy  annota- 
tions" Is  usually  more  exact  than  "long 
annotations."  A  "lengthy  dispute" 
<?onveys  more  than  a  "long  dispute"— 
j'ou  see  that  the  quarrel  rose  and  sank 
€uid  wandered  until  every  one  was  sick 
•of  It  It  becomes  clear  that  many 
words  rejected  of  the  purists  are  really 
Tough-hewn  comer-stones,  filling  crev- 
ices In  the  language. 

One  of  Mr.  Bryant's  most  doubtful 
prohibitions  is  that  of  "In  our  midst" 
Tet  Mr.  Thursfield  is  particularly  glad 
to  see  this  expression  banned.  Bryant 
gives  no  equivalent  for  "in  our  midst," 
and  Mr.  Thursfield  excuses  him  by  say- 


ing: "I  suppose  he  thought  that  any  one 
with  the  slightest  sense  of  grammar 
would  see  that  a  collective  possessive 
pronoun  cannot  In  such  a  collocation, 
be  substituted  for  a  discretive  genitive 
case."  This  sonorously  begs  the  ques- 
tion. Surely  thei«  is  room  for  argu- 
ment If  we  may  not  say  "in  our 
midst"  meaning  "in  the  midst  of  us," 
it  must  be  wrcmg  to  say: 

"in  our  absence"  for  "In  tiio  absence  of 

us," 
"sing    your    praises"    for    "sing    tiie 

praises  of  you," 
"to  his  dismay"  for  "to  the  dismay  of 

John," 
"on  his  behatf"  for  "on  behalf  of  him." 

Mr.  Thursfield  thinks  that  "in  the 
midst"  is  always  used  in  the  Bible  with 
the  genitive  case,  never  with  the  pos- 
sessive. Perhaps.  But  Milton  wrote 
in  "Samson  Agonistes: 

i 
And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart- 
grief 
To  show  them  feats. 

J 
On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no 
sound  objection  to  "in  our  midst" 

"Average"  is,  no  doubt  abused,  but 
we  should  defend  it  In  the  ex- 
pression "the  average  man."  It 
may  be  used  for  "ordinary"  in 
many  ways  which  we  cannot  stop 
to  define.  Enough  to  quote  Brown- 
ing's "Bishop  Blougram's  Apology:" 

We  mortals   cross   the  ocean   of  this 

world 
Ea<eh  in  his  average  cabin  of  a  life— 
The  best* s  not  big,  the  worst  yields  el- 
bow-room. 

What  is  the  objection  to  "collided?" 
"Aspirant"  "commence,"  "balance" 
(for  a  remainder  not  repressed  In  fig- 
ures) and  "claim"  (for  "assert")  are 
all  very  properly  condemned.  "Couple" 
is  too  freely  used,  and  "decease"  as  a 
verb  is  abominable.   But  "endorse"  for 
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Freedom^s  Slave. 


''approve"  has  sometbing  to  say  for. 
itself.  You  approve  a  course  of  action 
not  yet  carried  out;  you  endorse  an  ac- 
tion already  completed.  In  this  sense 
endorse  is  a  good  word;  nothing  could 
be  more  significant  But  when  a 
speaker  rises  and  says:  "I  endorse  all 
that  Mr.  So-and-So  says,"  be  Justly 
falls  under  Bryant's  wrath.  "Freshet" 
for  "flood"  is  a  leadeV-writer*s  word— 
a  piece  of  professionalism.  "Hardly" 
and  "scarcely"  should  be  discrimina- 
tively  separated  in  one's  mind.  "Leni- 
ency" is  not  required,  "lenity  being 
identical  in  meaning,  and  nearer  to  the 
root.  "Partially"  is  often  used  when 
"partly"  would  be  better;  and  yet  there 
is  a  distinction  which  often  Justifies 
the  selection  of  "partially."  "Partly" 
suggests  that  the  part  indicated  is 
Tb«  Academy. 


known  and  measured  by  the  writer; 
"partially"  suggests  only  a  general  in- 
completeness. "Record"  for  "charac- 
ter" or  "reputation"  is  not  pleasant 

"Retire,"  as  an  afetive  adverb  (he  was 
retired  on  a  pension),  is  not  unpardonable 
in  connections  where  it  is  almost  a 
technical  term.  "ROle"  was  adi^ted 
because  it  was  needed;  and  mMer  was 
brought  in  to  reinforce  it  It  is  our  own 
fault  that  these  words  aie  rife.  'Trans- 
pire" has  never  been  defended;  and 
"vicinity"  seems  to  us  to  be  the  least 
useful  word  in  the  language.  "Would 
seem"  is  a  curious  phrase.  It  Is  milder 
than  "it  seems;"  but  instead  of  "it 
would  seem"  write.  If  possible,  "it  al- 
most seems.^'  "Try  an  experiment"  is 
nonsense.  "Subsequently"  is  original 
sin. 


FREEDOM'S  SLAVE. 


Shake  the  poisoned  dust  of  cities  from  your  feet. 
Shun  the  vice,  the  masquerade,  and  the  veneer. 

Where  all-devouring  envy  sits  at  meat 
And  tihe  wealthy  greets  the  beggar  vrith  a  sneer; 

Leave  behind  the  suUen  stillness  of  the  Post^ 
The  death-in-life  that  turns  the  heart  to  stone. 

Be  yourself  the  guest  let  Nature  be  your  host 
And  seek  for  hope  where  cities  are  unknown! 

Cinch  the  saddle  to  the  cayuse  till  he  squeals, 

Sling  on  the  flour,  the  bacon,  and  the  tea; 
Lift  the  halter,  go  and  take  what  fortune  deals. 

And  breathe  the  magic  air  of  liberty; 
Out  out  beyond  the  farthest  track  of  man, 

Where  his  foot  has  not  defiled  the  virgin  sod. 
To  the  land  that  was  before  the  race  began. 

To  the  chosen  amphitheatres  of  Ood! 

Ah,  to  watch  the  ranges  lifting  through  the  base. 
The  nameless  river  brawling  by  his  bars; 

To  forget  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  days. 

To  sleep  beneath  the  winking  of  the  stars; 

^  I.e..  tndlof-pott. 
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To  see  the  moon  reflected  ftom  the  lake. 

The  silent  forest  dreaming  at  its  rim. 
The  yellow  light  when  dawn  begins  to  oreak. 

And  the  glitter  of  the  heavens  growing  dim! 

The  sqnirrel  and  the  porcupine,  the  owl. 

The  wolverine  and  beaver  are  yonr  kin, 
And  the  echo  of  the  dog-wolfs  dismal  howl 

Is  yonr  serenade  when  dusk  is  drawing  in; 
For  the  monntain-tops  are  canopied  in  mist, 

The  forest-lakes  are  blner  than  the  sky, 
•Natnre'9  freeman,  go  and  wander  where  you  list, 

Taste  the  Joy  of  living  once  before  yon  die! 

The  gale  that  tears  the  balsam  from  Ids  place. 

And  wtilps  the  treble  chatter  of  the  streams, 
Win  bear  yonr  weary  spirit  into  space. 

And  lull!  you  to  the  passage  of  your  dreams; 
And  the  breeze  that  fifhakes  the  aspen  ftom  her  sleep, 

When  the  spangled  veil  of  night  is  plucked  away. 
Will  waft  it  once  again  from  out  the  deep. 

To  the  doing  and  the  living  of  a  day. 

Are  you  hungered?    Go  and  seek  the  giant  moose. 

Full-fed  and  sleek  become  since  summer's  prime. 
Where  he  harbors  in  the  gloomy  belt  of  spruce. 

And  his  lordly  flesh  will  serve  you  for  the  time; 
Or  choose  among  the  fatted  caribou, 

T^at  score  the  glossy  velvet  from  their  tines; 
Do  you  thirst?    A  river's  headspring  w^s  for  you. 

Beneath  the  purple  shadow  of  the  ploes. 

When  the  ptarmigan  are  calling  from  the  fells, 

And  the  xephyr  whispers  idly  to  the  leaves, 
Their  voices  are  the  story  Nature  tells. 

The  mesbes  of  the  trammel  that  she  weaves; 
For  each  sound  will  leave  a  record  on  the  ear. 

And  each  eight  will  stamp  an  imprint  on  the  brain, 
A  treasure-hoard  of  memory  to  revere 

When  you  tread  the  arttflcial  world  again. 

When  your  latest  fire  in  camp  has  smouldered  low. 

And  your  last  march  to  the  trading-post  is  done. 
Go  and  tell  the  shackled  cities  what  you  know 

Of  the  secrets  of  the  lindtless  Unknown; 
Go  and  flll  the  old  accustomed  groove  again. 

Listen  blankly  to  the  babble  of  the  crowd. 
And  perchance  'twin  bring  to  mind  the  lost  refrain 

Of  IAm  mountain^orrent  calling  you  aloud. 

Leoftord  B  Higgi,  Satuma  Island,  British  Columbia, 

Th^  Spectator. 
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Admirers    of  the  fascinating    Mrs. 
Bawdon  Grawiey  wiil  remember  that 
some  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  a  remarkable  career  toolc  place  at 
Bmssels  while  the  British  army  was 
on  its  way  to  the  front.    History,  in- 
deed, repeats  itself  in  Incongruous,  if 
analogous,  situations,  and  South  Africa 
under  present  circumstances  would  ap- 
pear to  offer  many  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Belgian  capital  in  1815. 
Then,  as  now,  a  brilliant  train  of  camp- 
followers  hung  round  the  skirts  of  the 
army  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the    embarrassment  of  the    warriors 
when  duty  tore  them  away.     **Num- 
bers  of  English  families— some  drawn 
thither  out  of  solicitude  for  relations 
in  the  army,  others  out  of  simple  cu- 
riosity    and     love     of     excitement, 
thronged     the     hotels    and    lodging- 
houses.    The  town  was  crowded  with 
fashionable    non-combatants.''      This 
sentence,  taken  from  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well's '"Wellington,"  might  have  been 
written  by  any  correspondent  at  the 
Cape  to-day.  For  the  novelist  in  search 
of  situations,  society  under  such  con- 
ditions presents  many  attractive  ob- 
jects for  study.     Becky  Sharp  is  an 
Immortal  type,  and  repays  study  un- 
der all  skies,  but  wars  after  all  are 
not  waged  to  supply  romance-writers 
with  copy,  and  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment does  not  exist  to  feed  "per- 
sons  travelling  merely  for  health  or  rec- 
reation."  These  considerations  seem  at 
length  to  have  forced  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who, 
not  too  soon,  has  called  attention  to 
them  in  a  despatch  which  certainly 
does  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity.    It 
is    gratifying  to   ijiotice   that    "Field 
Marshal     Commanding-in-Chief    fully 
concurs  l|i  the  views  expressed  in  it." 
8ir  Alfred  Milner,  however,  as  a  bach- 


elor, is  in  a  position  of  greater  free- 
dom and  less  responsibility  purely  do- 
mestic, and  may  therefore  act  for  the 
public  good  without  the  semblance  of 
contravening  his  precepts  by  his  own 
example.    We  cannot  but  regret  that 
Lord  Roberts  himself  has  not  recog- 
nised that  in  this  respect,  to  use  the 
words  of  Burke,  '*his  situatioh  should 
have  been  the  preceptor  of  his  duty." 
The  growing  crowd  of  adventurers 
and  pleasure-seekers  doubtless  counts 
its  Joe  Sedleys  in  inconvenient  num- 
bers, but  we  are  not  concerned  with 
these  worthies.     Their  woes  will  not 
deeply  affect  their  fellow-men  in  the 
fighting  line.    The  spectacle  of  these 
would-be  sight-seers  foiled  in  their  ig- 
noble pursuit  of  the  sensational,  and 
lining  the  hither  bank  of  the  Orange 
River  like  the  souls  who  were  deemed 
unworthy  to  cross  the  Styx,  may  ex- 
cite ridicule  for  a  day,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  very  different  when  the  offenders 
are   women.     Their  presence   at   the 
front  constitutes  a  problem  so  thorny, 
and  a  scandal  so  grave,  that  it  was 
high   time   some  attempt   should   be 
made  to  meet  and  deal  with  it    It  is 
not  the  Becky  Sharps  who  form  the 
real    embarrassment     They   may   be 
trusted  to  shift  for  themselves.    It  is 
the  arrival  of  the  virtuous  and  senti- 
mental wives  whose  presence  is  daily 
doubling  the  anxieties  of  overworked 
husbands  and   halving   their  rations. 
The  mordant  fancy  of  the  foroign  sa- 
tirist could  never  have  invented  a  sit- 
uation so  cruelly  apt  for  caricature  as 
that  devoted  lady's,  who,  repulsing  all 
blandishments,  still  clings  to  her  seat 
at  Norvals   Pont   until  the   unhappy 
transport  officer  finds  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  but  to  shunt  the  car  itself 
on  to  a  siding.     Acceding  to  an  ex- 
perienced correspondent,  this  indecent 
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spectacle  has  oqly  fired  others,  who 
are  awaiting  its  success  in  order  to  at- 
tempt similar  exploits  themselves.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  many  women  of 
the  British  upper  classes  are  content 
to  play  their  part  at  a  great  national 
crisis!     It  is  barely  a  year  ago  that 
the  English  press  teemed  with  com- 
ments far  from  complimentiary  on  the 
extravagant  outbursts  of  New  YorlL 
society  over  the  apotheosis  of  Admiral 
Dewey  and  his  sailors,  but  the  harm 
effected   by   that  ridiculous   spectacle 
was    limited  to  its  personal    results. 
There  was  no  interference  with  mili- 
tary operations,  and  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  In  no  way  hampered 
because    certain   young  ladies    made 
themselves  and  their  victims  a  laugh- 
ing-stock.    Though  morally  the  fruit 
of  the  same  sickly  sentimentalism  and 
love  of  notoriety,  this  descent  of  Eng- 
lish  society  on  the  shores  of  South 
Africa  is  far  worse.     It  began  with 
the  advent  of  a  few  soldiers'  wives 
who  found   means  of   making  them- 
selves useful,  and  thus  furnished  an 
excuse  for  an  excursion  otherwise  in- 
excusable.   The  driblets  which  trickled 
in  at  first  have  now  swelled  to  a  stream 
of  unmanageable  volume.    Many  mem- 
bers of  the  crowd  cannot  even  advance 
the  argument  of  legitimate  anxiety  for 
a    particular  warrior;   their    interest 
would   appear  to   be  purely   general. 
To  appeal  to  the  latter  on  patriotic 
grounds  would  be  palpably  a  waste 
of  words.    To  these  patriotism  is  dem- 
onstrated by  Joining  in  the  chorus  of 
the  "Absent-Minded  Beggar."  as  they 
understand  loyalty  to  mean  the  mob- 
bing of  a  Prince  at  a  fashionable  wa- 
tering-place.   But  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  well-meaning  and  de- 
voted  women   who   have  set  an  ex- 
ample the  results  of  which  they  now 
deplore.     Do  you  imagine  that  they 
are    making    an    arduous    campaign 
easier  by  impeding  the  operations  of 
those  who  have  a  hard  enough  task 


to  perform  in  keeping  the  army  in  sup- 
plies? or  will  a  husband  fight  better 
for  knowing  his  wife  is  in  touch  with 
the  enemy?  We  believe  that  many 
ladies  of  this  class  will  withdraw  di- 
rectly the  hysterical  impulse  of  the 
moment  passes  away  and  leaves  their 
mental  eye-sight  for  a  moment  unaf- 
fected. 

But  the  whole  situation  is  one  for 
which  we  foresee  no  substantial  alle- 
viation in  individual  and  voluntary 
subjection  to  the  dictates  of  good  taste. 
The  disease  is  too  widespread,  and 
this  rush  to  the  front  is  only  ar  partic- 
ularly repulsive  exhibition  of  the  gen- 
eral outburst  of  unhealthy  sentimen- 
talism for  which  the  war  has  afforded 
an  opportunity.  This  sickly  exotic,  ma- 
tured by  the  Kiplingism  of  the  music 
halls  and  cherished  by  idle  hands,  bids 
fair  to  obscure  the  vigorous  and  sturdy 
brother  which  is  spreading  its  roots 
throughout  the  Empire.  So  long  as  it 
flourished  in  the  fashionable  quarters 
of  London  alone  it  did  little  harm, 
transplanted  to  the  Ck>lonies  it  poisons 
the  atmosphere  and  must  l>e  hewed 
away.  The  effect  of  its  presence  on 
the  Dutch  can  be  nothing  but  injurious. 
We  were  ready  enough  to  find  fault 
with  the  Boers,  whose  habits  are  pa- 
triarchal, for  taking  their  women  to 
the  front,  but  for  the  English  upper 
class,  whose  habits  may  be  described 
by  any  other  adjective  than  that,  to 
imitate  them  is  inexcusable.  Mrs. 
Gronje,  in  her  husband's  laager,  gave 
evidence  of  a  kind  of  squalid  heroism, 
but  Mrs.  Gadsby,  seated  on  the  shores 
of  Orange  River,  could  not  pose  as  a 
heroine  even  in  transpontine  melo- 
drama. It  is  deplorable  enough  that 
the  presence  of  certain  "Society"  la- 
dies in  beleaguered  towns  should  have 
fired  others  with  a  spurious  enthu- 
siasm. The  latter  have  not  the  ex- 
cuses which  the  former  may  allege. 
There  are  certain  situations  in  life, 
as  there  are    certain  cases    in   court* 
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from  which  ladle?,  It  Xhes  intrude, 
should  be  ordered  out  If,  liinnif  mA\ 
jected  themselTes  to  such  an  intima- 

TIm  flitimliij  B«Tl0W. 


tion.  they  fail  to  comply  with  it,  the 
world  at  large  will  know  what  opinion 
to-  tMon.  of  their  conduct 
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The  Frederidc  A.  Stokes  Company 
are  to  publish  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's  **To- 
wards  Pretoria." 

The  Century  Company  announces 
**The  Century  Library  of  Music,"  which 
is  to  comprise  twenty  volumes,  and  is 
to  have  Mr.  Paderewski  as  editor-in- 
chief. 

Anthony  Hope's  new  story,  "Quls- 
ante,"  which  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company  are  to  publish  next  autumn, 
is  not  to  appear  serially,  as  most  of  the 
author's  previously  published  stories 
have  done. 

Some  English  teachers  complain  bit- 
terly that  the  reading  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
"Stalky  &  Co."  by  their  boys  greatlr 
Increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
discipline  and  a  respect  for  school  regu- 
lations. 

A  good  deal  of  valuable  material  has 
been  promised  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Buskin  museum  at  Coniston; 
and  a  loan  exhibition,  illustrating  the 
life  and  work  of  Ruskin,  is  to  be  held 
there  in  July,  August  and  September 
of  this  year. 

Cowper's  centenary  was  commemor- 
ated in  a  quiet  way  in  England;  but 
Dryden's  bl-centenary,  which  occurred 
May  1st,  passed  without  the  slightest 
recognition.  The  Academy  explains 
the  omission  on  the  ground  that,  outside 


of  the  cultivated  classes,  no  Interest  is 
^ow  taken  in  Dryden's  poems,  while 
Cowper's  "John  GUpin,"^t  least,  is  stiU 
a  classic  among  children. 

A  Scottish  Innkeeper  Is  reported  to 
have  summed  up  the  late  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll in  this  single  effective  sentence:^ 

His  Grace  is  in  a  verra  deeflcult  po- 
seetion  whatever.  His  pride  of  intel- 
lect will  no'  let  him  associate  with  men 
of  his  ain  birth,  and  his  pride  of  birth 
will  no'  let  him  associate  with  men  of 
his  ain  intellect 

A  discovery  of  interesting  Tennyson 
maIl^scrIpts  has  been  made  at  Shef- 
field, consisting  of  familiar  letters  from 
Tennyson  and  Arthur  Hallam  to  W.  H. 
Brookfield,  whom  Tennyson  addresses 
as  "old  Brooks;"  together  with  parts 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  "Lotus 
Eaters"  and  "The  Lady  of  Shalott" 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  quotes 
the  following  interesting  bit  about 
Wordsworth,  from  a  letter  recently 
written  to  an  American  friend  by  the 
venerable  Aubrey  de  Vere.  who  is  one 
of  the  few  men  now  living  who  can 
recall  Wordsworth  as  a  personal  friend: 

I  remember  Wordsworth  once  saying 
to  me,  "When  I  was  young  I  thought 
much  of  'being  remembered;  now  that 
I  am  old  and  must  soon  embark  upon 
the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  1  do  not 
ask  how  many  are  those  who  stand 
upon  the  Gfhore  and  can  still  keep  my 
little  pinnace  in   sight    My   hope  is 
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only  that  so  long  aa  my  poetry  is  read, 
its  moral  Influence  may  prove  a  salu- 
tary one." 

The  desire  to  possess  a  quick-working 
memory  Is  common  to  mankind,  and 
an  appeal  Is  made  to  it  in  the  Bev.  S. 
O.  Thompson's  '*A  Mental  Index  of  the 
Bible  and  a  Cosmic  Use  of  Associa- 
tion/' which  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Cow  publishes.  The  book  is 
a  curious  one,  and  to  the  wholly 
^mlnitiated  its  pages  present  a 
weird  aspect,  but,  after  due  considera- 
^tion,  the  plan  explains  itself.  The  main 
points  in  the  different  books  of  the 
Bible,  taken  in  their  order,  are  arranged 
in  groups  by  means  of  key-words  for 
locking  them  in  the  memory. 

Every  school  teacher,  and  probably 
every  small  scholar,  will  take  pleasure 
.  In  two  compact  and  finely-illustrated 
little  volumes  called  "Great  Artists." 
by  Jennie  Ellis  Keysor.  The  two 
liooks,  which  are  to  be  followed  by 
others,  one  hopes,  give  entertaining  and 
thoughtful  accounts  of  Baphael,  Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt.  Murillo.  Durer.  Van 
Dyck,  Reynolds  and  Bonheur.  written 
in  a  bright,  attractive,  and  markedly 
Intelligent  way.  The  accompanying 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  many, 
are  exceedingly  well  chosen,  and  give 
a  broad  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
•done  by  each  painter.  As  gift  books 
tor  children,  to  be  used  outside  school, 
these  are  charming.  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Henrik  Ibsen's  "When  We  Dead 
Awaken,"  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  in  England, 
is  published  in  this  country  in  a  con- 
Tenient  and  attractive  form  by  Her- 
•bert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  Among  the  many 
Tneanings  which  have  diligently  been 
read  into  it  by  the  critics,  one  at  least 
is  clear:  Ibsen  has  raised  the  question, 
never  perhaps  put  more  plainly,  as  to 


what  constitute  the  rightful  demands 
which  "Art"  may  make  upon  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  yet  leave  the  soul 
richer  rather  than  bereft  Whatever 
else  Ibsen  may  have  meant,  a  certain 
inherent  selfishness  of  the  often  so- 
called  "artistic"  nature  has  been,  for 
those  who  will  so  discern  it,  mercilessly 
laid  bare  In  the  character  of  the  sculp- 
tor, Rubek. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Dally  News 
gives  the  following  description  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  M.  Rostand: 

The  forehead  now  loftier  than  ever, 
the  features  are  perhaps  more  pinched, 
and  there  is  a  wrinkle  here  and  there. 
A  cigarette  between  the  fingers  al- 
ways. A  nervous,  tired,  anxious  air  ait 
all  times,  the  shy  look  of  the  man  who 
is  self-centred,  or,  rather,  always  pre- 
occupied with  som^  IdeaL  A  soft,  low 
voice  which  in  its  rare  moments  rises 
rich  and  full,  eloquent  above  others. 
No  gestures.  Only  now  and  then  a 
weary  wave  of  the  hand,  as  the  fine 
head  rolls  from  pne  side  of  the  Voltaire 
chair  to  the  other.  An  extreme,  a  pol- 
ished courtesy.  Manners  which  go  bet- 
ter with  the  Louis  XV  cartel  than  with 
the  Louis  XVI  furniture.  In  the  sleepy 
eyes  occasional  flashes  which  show 
who  there  is  behind  this  mask  of  ex- 
treme fatigue. 

An  adventure  story  in  which  Danton 
figures  as  a  friend  to  the  hero,  and 
Robespierre  as  a  deliberate  and  subtle 
enemy,  is  "Robert  Toumay,"  by  Wil- 
liam Sage.  It  is  ^n  exciting  tale  of 
exciting  times,  and  historical  scenes 
are  graphically  reproduced.  Toumay 
is  a  well-educated  young  fellow,  not 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  heroine,  Edm6 
de  Rochefort.  a  beautiful  girl  of  the 
aristocracy,  who.  before  the  story  Is 
half  finished.  Is  In  the  painful  situation 
of  owing  her  life  to  a  man  whom  she 
considers  little  more  than  a  servant. 
Toumay's  imprisonment  gives  a 
chance  for  striking  pictures  of  the 
prison   life   of   those  who   are   awalt- 
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iDg  the  summons  to  the  guillotine,  and 
it  is  to  Mile,  de  Rochefort's  ingenuity 
and  awakened  loyalty  that  the  hero 
himself  owes  his  escape.  It  is  a  de- 
cidedly  readable  book.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  group  of  twelve  little  stories,  which 
deal  exquisitely  with  the  sweeter  and 
liner  sides  of  life,  is  ''Tales  for  Christ- 
mas and  Other  Seasons,"  a  collection 
^f  Francois  Copp^'s  sketches,  charm- 
ingly translated  by  Myrta  L.  Jones. 
In  so  far  as  the  shade  of  evil  crosses 
these  pictures  at  all.  It  is  to  render 
the  colors  of  truth,  gentleness,  fidelity 
and  sacrifice  more  clear  and  more 
haunting  in  their  impression.  Many 
of  the  stories  are  of  children,  and  re- 
veal not  only  the  affection  between 
father  and  child,  but  the  latent  fath- 
erly quality  in  the  hearts  of  seemingly 
prosaic,  middle-aged  bachelors.  The 
contrast  between  a  father  and  a  bach- 
elor is  strikingly  shown  in  the  first 
and  perhaps  best  of  these  tales,  "The 
Lost  Child,"  which  is  a  genuine  Christ- 
mas story,  told  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  the  delicate  sympathy  which  one 
would  expect  of  Copp^.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  plain,  prac- 
tical common  sense  in  Eliot  Osegory's 
"The  Ways  of  Men,"  which  the  Scrlb- 
ners  publish.  It  is  clever,  bright,  sym- 
imthetic,  decidedly  enjoyable,  and  it 
hits  hard  sometimes.  There  are  thirty- 
three  short  papers  in  all,  on  every  va- 
riety of  topic;  the  grave  ones  some- 
times prove  to  be  gay,  and  the  gay 
haye  a  nimble  trick  of  turning  out  to 
be  refreshingly  grave.  The  folk  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  In  climbing 
up  genealogical  trees,  the  travellers 
who  err  in  respect  to  good  manners, 
the  humble  people  who  deserve  better 
of  the  world  than  they  are  allowed  to 
get,  the  last  play  and  the  latest  fad 
of  the  "four  hundred."  all  these  re- 


ceive the  "Idler's"  shrewd  considera- 
tion, and  are  well  worth  the  consid- 
eration of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  write  with  accurate  and  logical  in- 
telligence, and  from  personal  knowl- 
edge as  well,  concerning  Granf  s  cam- 
paign in  Mississippi,  is  not  possible  to 
many.  It  is  a  contribution  of  absorb- 
ing interest  which  Professor  John  Fiske 
has  made  to  war  literature  in  his  "The 
Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War.'* 
The  book  is  not  one  of  a  series  on  the 
war,  but  an  independent  narrative  of 
the  turning  of  the  Confederate  left' 
flank,  from  before  Fort  Donelson  to 
Nashville.  With  unusual  animation  of 
style  and  directness  of  diction,  a 
graphic  use  of  striking  incidents  and 
memorable  utterances,  and  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  relative  significance  of 
facts,  It  is  a  strong  book.  Some  twenty 
war  maps,  from  sketches  drawn  by 
Prof,  Fiske,  add  greatly  to  its  value. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  striking  figure  in  Harrison  Rob- 
ertson's "Red  Blood  and  Blue"  is  that 
of  the  patrician  of  the  patricians, 
James  York  Torrance,  the  father  of  its 
spirited  and  higlr-minded  heroine.  His 
domination  Is  contested,  however,  by 
one  of  his  daughter's  lovers,  he  of  the 
"red  blood"  only,  one  Andrew  Out- 
cault,  who,  as  a  lad,  used  to  shoot 
quail  near  the  Torrance  land.  The 
blue-blooded  lover,  who  has  eaten  the 
quail  rather  than  shot  it  finds  his  de- 
termined playmate  outstripping  him,  in 
the  race  for  the  esteem  of  the  world, 
by  force  of  courage  and  kindly  OQm- 
mon  sense,  but  the  race  for  Victoria's^ 
love  is  less  easily  won.  The  story, 
which  is  entertaining  and  effective, 
is  brought  almost  up  to  date  by  the 
dramatic  meeting  of  the  two  rivals 
before  Santiago,  and  the  heroine,  at 
least,  does  full  justice,  in  the  outcome, 
to  the  bravery  of  both  her  lovers. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  Nellie,  a  cruising  yawl,  swung 
to  her  anchor  without  a  flutter  of  the 
sails  and  was  at  rest  The  flood  had 
made,  the  wind  was  nearly  calm,  and, 
being  bound  down  the  river,  the  only 
thing  for  us  was  to  come  to  and  wait 
for  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

The  sea-reach  of  the  Thames 
stretched  before  us  like  the  beginning 
of  an  interminable  waterway.  In  the 
oflSng  the  sea  and  sky  were  welded  to- 
gether without  a  Joint,  and  in  the  lu- 
minous space  the  tanped  sails  of  the 
barges,  drifting  up  with  the  tide, 
seemed  to  stand  still  in  red  clusters  of 
canvas  sharply  peaked  with  a  gleam  of 
varnished  sprits.  A  haze  rested  on  the 
lower  shores  that  ran  out  to  sea  in  van- 
ishing flatness.  The  air  was  daik  above 
Gravesend,  and  further  back  still 
seemed  condensed  into  a  mournful 
gloom  brooding  motionless  over  the  big- 
gest and  the  greatest  town  on  earth. 

The  director  of  companies  was  our 
captain  and  our  host  We  four  watched 
affectionately  his  back  as  he  stood  in 
the  bows  loo4dng  to  seaward.  On  the 
whole  river  there  was  nothing  that 
looked  half  so  nautical.  He  resembled 
a  pilot  which,  to  a  seaman,  is  trust- 
worthiness personifled.  It  was  difficult 
♦  Copyright  by  8.  8.  MoClore  &  Co. 


to  realize  his  work  was  not  out  there 
in  the  luminous  estuary,  but  behind 
him  within  the  brooding  gloom. 

Between  us  there  was,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said  somewhere,  the  bond  of  the 
sea.    Beside  holding  our  hearts  together 
through  long  periods  of  separation,  it 
had  the  effect  of  making  us  tolerant  of 
each  other's  yams,  and  even  convic- 
tions.     The  lawyer— the  best  of  old 
fellows— bad,    because    of    his    many 
years  and  many  virtues,  the  only  cush- 
ion on  the  deck,  and  waa  lying  on  the 
only  rug.    The  accountant  had  brought 
out  already  a  box  of  dominos,   and 
was  toying    architecturally  with    the 
bones.   Marlow  sat   cross-legged,   aft 
leaning  against  the  mizzenmast      He 
had  sunken  cheeks,  a  yellow  complex- 
ion, a  straight  back,  an  ascetic  aspect 
and,  with  his  arms  dropped,  the  palms 
of  his  hands  outward,   resembled  an 
idol.   The  director,  satisfied  the  anchor 
had  good  hold,  made  his  way  aft  and 
sat  down  amongst  us.    We  exchanged 
a  few  words  lazily.    Afterward  there 
was  silence  on  board  the  yacht    For 
some  reason  or  other  we  did  not  begin 
that  game  of  dominos.    We  felt  medi- 
tative, and  fit  for  nothing  but  placid 
staring.      The  day  was  ending  in  a 
serenity  that  had  a  sUU  and  exquisite 
brilliance.    The  water  shone  pacifically, 
the  sky.  without  a  speck,  was  a  benign 
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immensity  of  unstained  light,  the  very 
mist  on  the  Essex  marshes  was  lilce  a 
gauzy  and  radiant  fabric  hung  from 
the  wooded  rises  inland,  and  draping 
the  low  shores  in  diaphanous  folds. 
Only  the  gloom  to  the  west,  brooding 
over  the  upper  reaches,  became  more 
sombre  every  minute,  as  if  angered  by 
.  the  approach  of  the  sun. 

And  at  last,  in  its  curved  and  imper- 
ceptible fall,  the  sun  sank  into  it,  and 
from  glowing  white  changed  to  a  dull 
red  without  rays  and  without  heat,  as 
if  about  to  go  out  suddenly,  stricken  to 
death  by  the  touch  of  that  gloom  brood- 
ing over  a  crowd  of  men. 

Forthwith  a  change  came  over  the 
waters,  and  the  serenity  became  less 
brilliant  but  more  profound.  The  old 
river,  in  its  broad  reach,  rested  un- 
ruffled at  the  decline  of  day  after 
ages  of  good  service  done  to  the  race 
that  people  its  banks,  spread  out  in  the 
tranquil  dignity  of  a  waterway  lead- 
ing to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
We  looked  .  at  the  venerable  stream, 
not  in  the  vivid  flush  of  a  short  day 
that  comes  and  is  gone  forever,  but  in 
the  pacific  yet  august  light  of  abiding 
memories.  And,  indeed,  nothing  is 
easier  for  a  man  who  has,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  "followed  the  sea"  in  rev««nce 
and  affection,  than  to  evoke  the  great 
spirit  of  the  past  when  looking  at  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Thames.  The 
tidal  current  runs  to  and  fro  in  its  un- 
ceasing service,  crowded  with  mem- 
ories of  men  and  ships  it  had  borne  to 
the  rest  of  home  or  to  the  battles  of  the 
sea.  It  bad  known  and  served  all  the 
men  of  whom  the  nation  is  proud,  from 
Sir  Francis  Drake  to  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, knights  all,  titled  and  untiUed;  the 
great  knights  errant  of  the  sea.  It  had 
borne  all  the  ships  whose  names  are  like 
Jewels  flashing  in  the  night  of  time, 
from  the  Golden  Hind  returning  with 
her  round  flanks  full  of  trecurare,  to  be 
visited  bytheQueen's  highness  and  thus 
pass  out  of  the  gigantic  tale,  to  the 


Erebus  and  Terror,  bound  on  other  con- 
quests—and that  never  returned.  It 
had  known  the  ships  and  the  men.  They 
sailed  from  Deptford,  from  Greenwich* 
from  Erith,  the  adventurers  and  the 
settlers,  kings'  ships  and  the  ships  of 
men  on  'change,  captains,  admirals,  the 
dark  "interlopers"  of  the  eastern  trade 
and  the  "commissioned"  generals  of 
East  India  fleets.  Hunters  for  gold  or 
pursuers  of  fame,  they  all  had  gone  out 
on  that  stream,  bearing  the  sword,  and 
often  the  torch,  messengers  of  the 
might  within  the  land,  bearers  of  a 
spark  from  the  sacred  Are.  What  great- 
ness had  not  floated  on  the  ebb  of  that 
river  into  the  mystery  of  an  unknown 
earth?  The  dreams  of  men,  the  seed 
of  commonwealths,  the  germs  of  em- 
pires. 

The  sun  set;  the  dusk  fell  on  the 
stream,  and  lighto  began  to  appear 
along  the  shore.  The  Chapman  light- 
house, a  three-legged  thing  erect  on  a 
mudflat,  shone  strongly.  Lights  of 
ships  moved  in  the  fairway;  a  great 
stir  of  lighto  going  up  and  down.  And 
further  west  on  the  upper  reaches,  the 
place  of  the  monstrous  town  was  still 
marked  ominously  on  the  sky,  a  brood- 
ing gloom  in  sunshine,  a  lurid  glare^ 
under  the  stars. 

"And  this,  also,"  said  Marlow,  sud- 
denly, "has  been  one  of  the  dark  placea> 
of  the  earth." 

He  was  the  only  man  of  us  who  still 
"followed  the  sea."  The  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  him  was  that  he  was^ 
not  true  to  the  type.  He  was  a  seaman, 
but  he  was  a  wanderer,  too,  while 
most  seamen  lead,  if  one  may  so  ex- 
press it,  a  sedentary  life.  Their  minds 
are  of  the  stay-at-home  order,  and  their 
home  is  always  with  them— the  ship— 
and  so  is  their  country— the  sea.  One 
ship  is  very  much  like  another,  and. 
the  sea  is  always  the  same.  In  the 
immutability  of  their  surroundings  the 
foreign  shores,  the  foreign  faces,  the* 
changing  immensity  of  life,  glide  past,. 
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veiled  not  by  a  sense  of  mystery  but  by 
a  slightly  disdainful  ignorance;  for 
ttftre  is  nothing  mysterious  to  a  sea- 
man «Bles8  it  be  the  sea  itself,  which 
is  the  mMnss  of  his  existence  and  as 
inscrutable  as  destiny.  F<Mr  the  rest, 
after  his  hours  of  imk,  a  casual  stroll 
or  a  casual  spree  on  sktre  suffices  to 
unfcM  for  him  the  secret  of  a  whole 
continent,  and  generally  he  flada  the 
secret  not  worth  knowing.  Thus,  tiialr 
yams  have  a  direct  simplicity,  the 
whole  o^eaning  of  which  lies  within  the 
sh^l  of  a  cracked  nut  But  Marlow 
was  not  typical  (if  his  propensity  to 
spin  yanis  be  excepted),  and  to  him 
the  meaning  of  an  episode  was  not  in- 
side like  a  kernel,  but  outside,  envelop- 
ing the  tale  which  brought  it  out  <mly  as 
a  glow  brings  out  a  haze,  in  the  like- 
ness of  one  of  these  misty  halos  that 
sometimes  are  made  visible  by  the 
spectral  illumination  of  mocmshine. 

His  uncalled-for  remark  did  not  seem 
at  all  surprising.  It  was  Just  like  Mar- 
low.  It  was  accepted  in  silence.  No 
one  took  the  trouble  to  grunt  even,  and 
presently  he  said,  very  slow: 

**I  was  thinking  of  the  very  old  times, 
when  the  Romans  first  came  here  1800 
years  ago,  the  other  day.  .  .  . 
Light  came  out ,  of  this  river 
since  — you  say  lights?  Yes,  but 
it  is  like  a  running  blaze  on  a  plain, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  clouds. 
We  live  in  the  flicker— may  it  last  as 
long  as  the  old  earth  keeps  rolling!  But 
darkness  was  here  yesterday.  Imagine 
the  feelings  of  a  commander  of  a  flne 
what  d'ye  call  *em,  trireme  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, ordered  suddenly  to  the 
north;  run  overland  across  the  Gauls  in 
a  hurry;  put  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
craft  the  legionaries,  a  wond«*ful  lot 
of  handy  men  they  must  have  been, 
^  too,  used  to  build,  apparently  by  the 
/  hundred  in  a  month  or  two,  if  we  may 
believe  what  we  read.  Imagine  him 
/  here— the  very  end  of  the  world,  a  sea 
/         the  color  of  lead,  a  sky  the  color  of 


smc^e,  a  kind  of  ship  about  as  rigid 
as  a  concertina— and  going  up  this  river 
with  stores,  or  order»-<Hr  what  yotf 
like.  Sandbanks,  marshes,  forests,  sa/v«' 
ages,  predouB  little  to  eat  fit  for  a  civ^ 
llized  man,  nothing  but  Thames  water 
to  drink.  No  Falemian  wine  here,  no 
going  ashore.  Here  and  tiiere  a  mili- 
tary camp  lost  in  a  wilderness  like  a» 
needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay— cold,  fogr- 
tempests,  disease,  exile  and  death — 
death  skulking  in  the  air,  in  the  water. 
In  the  bush.  They  must  have  been  dy^ 
ing  like  flies  here.  O,  yes— he  did  itr- 
Did  it  vwy  well,  too,  no  doubt,  and* 
vrithout  thinking  much  about  it  either, 
except  afterward  to  brag  of  what 
he  had  gone  through  in  his  time,  per- 
haps. They  were  men  enough  to  face 
the  darkness,  and  perhaps  he  was 
cheered  by  keeping  his  eye  on  a  chance 
of  promotion  to  the  fleet  at  Bavenna 
by  and  by,  if  he  had  good  friends  in 
Rome  and  survived  the  awful  climate^ 
Or  think  of  a  decent  young  citizen  in  a 
toga— perhaps  too  much  dice,  you  know, 
coming  out  here  in  the  train  of  some 
prefect,  or  tax  farmer,  or  trader  even- 
to  mend  his  fortunes.  Land  in  a 
swamp,  march  through  the  woods,  and 
in  some  inland  post  feel  the  savagery, 
the  utter  savagery  had  closed  round 
him,  all  that  mysterious  life  of  the  wil- 
derness that  stirs  in  the  forests,  in  the 
jungles,  in  the  hearts  of  wild  men. 
There's  no  initiation  either  into  such 
mysteries.  He  has  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  the  incomprehensible,  which  is  also 
detestable,  w^d  it  has  a  fascination, 
too,  that  goes  to  work  upon  him.  The 
fascination  of  the  abomination— yon 
know.  Imagine  the  growing  regreti^ 
the  longing  to  escape,  the  powerless 
disgust,  the  surrender,  the  hate.*' 

He  paused. 

"Mind,"  he  began,  lifting  one  arm 
from  the  elbow,  the  palm  of  the  hand 
outward,  so  that  with  his  legs  folded 
before  him  he  had  the  pose  of  a  Buddha 
preaching  in  European  clothes  without 
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a  lotus  flower— "Mind,  none  of  us  would 
feel  exactly  like  this.  What  «ayes  us 
4«  eflJclency— the  devotion  to  efficiency. 
-6^1  these  chaps  were  not  much  account 
Yeally.  They  were  no  colonists,  their 
>«dmlai«tration  was  merely  a  squeeze, 
^iMl  nothing  more,  I  suspect.  They 
Were  conquerors,  and  for  that  you  want 
only  brute  force— nothing  to  boast  of 
when  you  have  it,  since  your  strength 
is  lust  an  accident,  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  others.  They  grabbed 
what  they  could  get  for  the  sake  of 
what  was  to  be  got  It  was  Just  rob- 
bery with  violence,  aggravated  murder 
on  a  great  scale,  and  men  going  at  it 
blind— as  is  very  proper  for  those  who 
tackle  a  darkness.  The  conquest  of 
the  earth,  whi<A  mostly  means  Hie  tak- 
ing it  away  from  those  who  have  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  or  slightly  flatter 
noses  than  ourselves,  is  not  a  pretty  thing 
when  you  look  into  it  too  much.  What 
redeems  it  Is  the  Idea  only.  An  idea 
at  the  back  of  it;  not  a  sentimental  pre- 
tence, but  an  idea;  and  an  unselfish 
belief  in  the  Idear-something  you  can 
set  up,  and  bow  down  before,  and  offer 
a  sacrifice  to—'* 

He  broke  off.  Flames  glided  in  the 
river,  small  green  fiames,  red  fiames, 
white  fiames,  pursuing,  overtaking, 
joining,  crossing  each  other— then  sep- 
arating slowly  or  liastily.  The  traffic 
of  the  great  city  went  on  in  the  deep- 
ening night  upon  the  sleepless  river. 
We  looked  on,  waiting  patiently;  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do  till  the  end  of 
the  fiood;  but  it  was  only  after  a  long 
silence  when  he  said  in  a  hesitating 
voice;  "I  suppose  you  fellows  remember 
I  did  once  turn  fresh-water  sailor  for  a 
bit,"  that  we  knew  we  were  fated,  be- 
fore the  ebb  began  to  run,  to  hear  about 
one  of  Marlow's  inconclusive  experi- 
ences. 

"I  don't  want  to  bother  you  much 
with  what  happened  to  me  personally," 
he  began,  showing  himself  in  this  re- 
mark curiously  like  most     tellers    of 


tales,  who  seem  always  so  strangely 
unaware  of  what  their  audience  would 
best  like  to  hear,  "yet  to  understand 
the  effect  of  it  on  me  you  ought  to 
know  how  I  got  out  there,  what  I  saw, 
how  I  went  up  tiiat  river  to  the  place 
where  I'  first  met  the  poor  chap.  It 
was  the  furthest  ^Int  of  navigation 
and  the  culminating  i>olnt  of  my  expe- 
rience. It  seemed  son^ehow  to  throw 
a  kind  of  light  on.  everytJ^ing  about  me, 
and  into  my  thoughts.  ItSVWis  sombre 
enough,  too,  and  pitiful— no 
dinary  in  any  way— not  v^^y  clear 
either.  No,  not  very  clear.  Jkpd  yet 
it  seemed  to  throw  a  kind  of  ligh!i 

"I  had  then,  as  you  remember,  li^*^ 
returned  to  London  after  a  lot  of 
dian  ocean.  Pacific,  China  seas— a  reg 
lar  dose  of  the  east— six  years  or 
and  I  was  loafing  about,  hindering  yon 
fellows  in  your  work  and  invading 
your  homes— lust  as  though  I  had  got  a 
heavenly  mission  to  civilise  yon.  It 
was  very  fine  for  a  time,  but  after  a 
bit  I  did  get  tired  of  resting.  Then  I 
began  to  look  for  a  ship— I  should  think 
the  hardest  work  on  earth.  But,  the 
ships  wouldn't  even  look  at  me.  And 
I  got  tired  of  that  game,  too. 

"Now,  when  I  w^as  a  little  chap,  I  had 
a  passion  for  maps.  I  would  look  for 
hours  at  South  America,  or  Africa,  or 
Australia,  and  lose  myself  in  all  the 
glories  of  exploration.  At  that  time 
there  were  many  blank  spaces  on  the 
earth,  and  when  I  saw  one  that  looked 
particularly  Inviting  on  a  map  (but 
they  all  looked  that)  I  would  put  my 
finger  on  it  and  say:  Wh^i  I  grow  up  , 
I  will  go  there.  The  north  pole  was 
one  of  these  places,  I  remember.  Well, 
I  haven't  been  there  yet  and  shall  not 
try  now.  The  glamor's  off.  Other 
places  were  scattered  about  the  equa- 
tor, and  In  every  sort  of  latitude  all 
over  the  two  heml^heres.  I  had  been 
in  some  of  them,  and  .  .  .  well,  we 
won't  talk  about  tlMU:.  But  there  was 
one  yet— the  biggest— the  most  blank. 
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80  to  speak— that  I  had  a  hankering 
after. 

"True,  by  this  time  it  was  not  a  blank 
space  any  more,  it  had  got  filled  since 
my  boyhood  with  rivers  and  lakes  and 
names,  ft  had  ceased  to  be  a  blank 
space  of  delightful  mystery— a  white 
patch  on  a  map  for  a  boy  to  dream 
gloriously  over.  It  had  become  a  place 
of  darkness.  But  there  was  in  (t  one 
river  especially,  a  mighty  big  river  that 
you  could  see  on  the  map,  resembling 
an  immense  snake  uncoiled,  with  its 
head  in  the  sea,  its  body  at  rest,  curv- 
ing afar  over  a  vast  country,  and  its 
tail  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  land.  And 
as  I  looked  at  the  map  of  it  in  a  shop 
window  it  fascinated  me  like  a  snake 
would  a  bird— a  silly  little  bird.  Then 
I  remembered  there  was  a  big  concern, 
a  company  for  trade  on  that  river. 
Dash  it  all,  I  thought  to  myself,  they 
can't  trade  without  using  s<Hne  kind 
of  craft  on  that  lot  of  fresh  water— 
steamboats!  Why  shouldn't  I  try  to 
get  charge  of  one?  I  went  on  along 
Fleet  Street,  but  could  not  shake  off 
ithe  idea.    The  snake  had  charmed  me. 

"You  understand  it  was  a  continental 
concern,  tiiat  trading  society;  but  I 
have  a  lot  of  relations  living  on  the 
continent  because  ifs  cheap  and  not  so 
Dasty  as  it  looks— they  say. 

•1  am  sorry  to  own  I  began  to 
worry  them.  This  was  already  a  fresh 
^parture  for  me.  I  was  not  used  to 
get  things  that  way,  you  know.  I  al- 
ways went  my  own  road  and  on  my 
own  legs  wh^re  I  had  a  mind  to  go.  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  myself, 
but  then,  you  see,  I  felt  somehow  I 
must  get  there  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
So  I  worried  them.  The  men  said,  'My 
dear  fellow,'  and  did  nothing.  Then- 
would  you  believe  It— •!  tried  the  wom- 
en. I,  Charlie  Harlow,  set  the  women 
to  work— to  get  a  job.  Heavens!  Well, 
you  see,  the  notion  drove  me.  I  had 
an  aunt,  a  dear,  enthusiastic  soul.  She 
wrote:  It  will  be  delightful.      I  am 


ready  to  do  anything,  anything  for  you. 
It  is  a  glorious  idea.  I  know  the  wife 
of  a  very  high  personage  in  the  admin- 
istra.tion,  and  also  a  man  who  has  lots 
of  influence  with,  etc.,  etc.  She  was 
determined  to  make  no  end  of  fuss  to 
get  me  appointed  skipper  of  a-  river 
steamboat,  if  such  was  my  fancy. 

"I  got  my  appointment  of  course, 
and  I  got  it  very  quick.  It  appears 
the  company  had  received  news  that 
one  of  their  oaptains  had  been  killed 
in  a  scuffle  with  the  natives.  This  was 
my  chance,  and  it  made  me  the  more 
anxious  to  go.  It  was  only  months  and 
months  afterwards,  when  I  made  the 
attempt  to  recover  what  was  left  of  the 
body,  that  I  heard  the  original  quarrel 
arose  from  a  misunderstanding  about 
some  hens.  Tes,  two  black  hens.  Fres- 
leven— that  was  the  fellow's  name— a 
Dane,  thought  himself  wronged  some- 
how in  the  bargain,  so  he  went  ashore 
and  started  to  hammer  the  chief  of  the 
viUage  with  a  stick.  O.  it  didn't  sur- 
prise me  in,  the  least  to  hear  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  told  that  Fres- 
leven  was  the  gentlest,  quietest  crea- 
ture that  ever  walked  on  two  legs.  No 
doubt  he  was,  but  he  had  been  a  couple 
of  years  already  out  there  engaged  in 
the  noble  cause,  you  know,  and  he  prob- 
ably felt  the  need,  at  last,  of  asserting 
his  self-respect  in  some  way.  There- 
fore, he  whacked  the  old  nigger  merci- 
lessly while  a  big  crowd  of  his  people 
watched  him- thunderstruck,  till  some 
man— I  was  told  the  chiers  son— in  des- 
peration at  hearing  the  old  chief  yell, 
made  a  tentative  jab  with  a  spear  at 
the  white  man— and,  of  course,  it  went 
quite  easy  between  Mie  shoulder  blades. 
Tlien  the  whole  population  cleared  into 
the  forest,  expecting  all  kinds  of  calam- 
ities to  happen,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  steamer  Fresleven  commanded  left 
also  in  a  bad  state  of  panic,  in  charge 
of  the  engineer,  I  brieve.  Afterward 
nobody  seemed  to  trouble  much  about 
Fresleven's  remains  till  I  got  out  and 
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stepped  into  his  ehoes.  I  couldn't  let 
it  rest,  tbougrlif  btrt  when  an  opportunity 
offered  at  last  to  meet  my  predecessor, 
the  grass  growing  through  his  ribs  was 
tall  enough  to  hide  his  bones.  They 
were  all  there.  The  supernatural  being 
had  not  been  touched  after  he  felL  And 
the  Tillage  was  deserted,  the  huts 
gaped  blaclc,  rotting,  all  askew  witliin 
the  fallen  enclosures.  A  calamity  had 
come  to  it  sure  enough.  The  people  had 
vanished.  Mad  terror  had  scattered 
them,  men,  women  and  children, 
through  the  bush,  and  they  got  wiped 
out  in  various  ways.  What  became  of 
the  hens  I  don't  know  either.  I  should 
think  the  cause  of  progress  got  them 
anyhow.  However,  through  this  glori- 
ous affair  I  got  my  appointment  before 
I  had  fairly  begun  to  hope  for  it 

''I  flew  around  like  mad  to  get  ready, 
and  before  forty-eight  hours  I  was 
crossing  the  channel  to  «(how  myself  to 
my  employers  and  sign  the  contract 
In  a  very  few  hours  I  arrived  in  a  city 
that  always  makes  me  thi^k  of  a  whi- 
tened sepulchre.  Prejudice,  no  doubt  I 
liad  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  company's 
ofllces.  It  was  the  biggest  thing  in-  the 
town,  and  everybody  I  met  was  full  of 
It  They  were  going  to  run  an  oversea 
empire  and  make  no  end  of  coin  by 
trade. 

"A  narrow  and  deserted  street  in 
deep  shadow,  high  houses,  innumerable 
windows  with  Venetian  blinds,  a  dead 
silence,  gnun  sprouting  between  the 
stones,  imposing  carriage  archways 
right  and  left  immense  double  doors 
standing  ponderously  ajar.  I  slipped 
through  one  of  these  cracks,  went  up  a 
swept  and  ungamished  staircase,  as 
arid  as  a  desert  and  opened  the  first 
door  I  came  to.  Two  women,  one  fat 
and  the  other  slim,  sat  on  straw-bot- 
tomed chairs  knitting  black  wool.  The 
slim  one  got  up  and  walked  straight  at 
me-Hstill  knitting  with  downcast  eyes— 
and  only  Just  as  I  began  to  think  of 
getting  out  of  her  way,  as  you  would 


for  a  somnambulist  stood  still  and 
looked  up.  Her  dress  was  as  plain  as 
an  umbrella  cover,  and  she  turned 
round  without  a  word  and  preceded  me 
into  a  waiting-room.*  I  gave  my  name 
and  looked  about  Deal  table  in  the 
middle,  plain  chairs  all  round  tiie  walls, 
on  one  end  a  large  shining  map  marked 
with  (dl  the  colors  of  a  rainbow.  There 
was  a  vast  amount  of  red— good  to  look 
at  any  time  because  one  knows  that 
some  real  work  is  d<Hie  in  there,  a 
deuce  of  a  lot  of  blue,  a  little  green, 
smears  of  orange,  and,  on  the  east 
coast  ft  purple  patch  to  show  where 
the  Jolly  pioneers  of  progress  drink  the 
Jolly  lager  beer.  However,  I  wasn't 
going  into  any  of  these.  I  was  going 
into  the  yellow.  Dead  in  the  centre. 
And  the  river  was  there— fascinating, 
deadly,  like  a  snake.  Ough!  A  door 
opened.  A  white-haJred  secretarial 
head,  but  wearing  a  compassionate  ex- 
pression, appeared,  and  a  skinny  fore- 
finger beckoned  me  inta  the  sanctuary. 
Its  light  was  dim,  and  a  heavy  writing 
desk  squatted  in  the  middle.  From  be- 
hind that  structure  came  out  an  im- 
pression of  pale  plumpness  in  a  frock 
coat  The  great  man  himself.  He 
was  five  feet  six  I  should  Judge,  and 
had  his  grip  on  the  handle  end  of  ever 
so  many  millions.  He  shook  hands,  I 
fancy,  murmured  vaguely,  was  satis- 
fied with   my   French.   B(m  Yoyage. 

"In  about  forty-five  seconds  I  found 
myself  again  in  the  waiting-room  with 
Iflie  compassionate  secretary,  who,  full 
of  desolation  and  sympathy,  made  me 
sign  some  document  I  believe  I  und^ 
took,  among  otb^  i^ngs,  not  to  dis- 
close any  trade  secrets.  Well  I  am  not 
going  to. 

'1  began  to  feel  slightly  uneasy.  You 
know  I  am  not  used  to  such  cerem<mle8« 
and  there  was  something  ominous  la 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  Just  as  though 
I  had  been  let  into  s(»ne  con^»iracy— 
I  don't  know— something  not  quite 
right  and  I  was  glad  to  get  out     In 
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the  outer  room  the  two  women  knitted 
black  wool  feverlahly.  People  were  ar- 
riving, and  the  younger  one  was  walk- 
ing back  and  forth  introducing  them. 
The  old  one  sat  on  her  chair.  Her  flat 
cloth  slippers  were  propped  up  on  a 
foot- warmer  and  a  oat  reposed  on  her 
li4>.  She  wore  a  starched  white  affair 
mi  her  head,  had  a  wart  on  one  che^ 
and  silyer-rimmed  spectacles  hung  on 
the  tip  of  her  nose.  She  glanced  at 
me  above  the  glasses.  The  swift  and 
Indifferent  placidity  of  that  look  troub- 
led me.  Two  youitiis  with  foolish  and 
cheery  countenances  were  being  piloted 
over,  and  she  threw  at  them  the  same 
quids  glance  of  unconcerned  wisdom. 
She  seemed  to  know  all  about  them, 
and  about  me,  too.  An  eerie  feeling 
came  over  me.  She  seemed  un- 
canny and  fateful.  Often  far  away 
there  I  thought  of  these  two  guarding 
the  door  of  darluiess,  knitting  black 
wool  as  for  a  warm  pall,  one  introduc- 
ing, introducing,  continuously  to  the 
unknown,  the  other  scrutinizing  the 
cheery  and  foolish  faces  with  uncon- 
cerned old  eyes. 

"Ave!  Old  knitter  of  bla<*  wool. 
Morituri  te  salutant.  Not  many  of 
these  she  looked  at  ever  saw  her  again 
—not  half— by  a  long  way. 

'There  was  yet  a  visit  to  the  doctor. 
*A  simple  formality,'  assured  me  the 
secretary,  with  an  air  of  taking  an  im- 
mense part  in  all  my  sorrows.  Accord- 
ingly a  young  chap,  wearing  his  hat 
over  the  left  eyebrow,  some  clerk,  I 
suppose— there  must  have  been  clertcs 
in  the  business,  though  the  nouse  was 
as  still  as  a  house  in  a  city  of  the 
dead  — came  from  somewhere  up- 
stairs and  led  me  forth.  He  was 
shabby  and  careless  with  inkstains  on 
the  sleeves  of  his  Jacket,  and  his  cravat 
was  large  and  billowy  under  a  chin 
shaped  like  the  toe  of  an  old  boot  It 
was  a  little  too  early  for  the  doctor, 
60  I  proposed  a  drink,  and  thereupon 
he  developed  a  vein  of  joviality.    As 


we  sat  over  our  vermuths  he  glorified 
the  company's  business,  and  by  and  by 
I  expressed,  casually,  my  surprise  at 
him  not  going  out  there.  He  became 
very  cool  and  collected  all  at  once.  "I 
am  not  auch  a  fool  as  I  look,  quoth 
Plato  to  his  disciples,"  he  said  senten- 
tiously,  emptied  his  glaas  with  great 
resolution,  and  we  arose. 

♦•The  (^d  doctor  felt  my  pulse,  evi- 
dently thinking  of  something  else  the 
while— 'Good,  good  for  there,'  he  mum- 
bled, and  then,  with  a  certain  eager- 
ness, asked  me  whether  I  would  let 
him  measure  my  head.  Rather  sur- 
prised, I  said  yes,  when  he  produced  a 
thing  like  callipers  and  got  the  dimen- 
sions back  and  front  and  every  way, 
taking  notes  carefully.  He  was 
an  unshaven  little  man  in  a  thread- 
bare coat  like  a  gaberdine  with 
his  feet  in  slippers,  and  I  thought 
(him  a  harmless  fooL  'I  always 
ask  leave,  in  the  interest  of  sci- 
ence, to  measure  the  crania  of  those 
going  out  there,'  he  said.  'And  when 
they  come  back,  too?'  I  asked.  'O,  I 
never  see  them,'  he  remarked,  'and, 
moreover,  the  change  takes  place  inside, 
you  know.'  He  smiled  as  if  at  some 
quiet  Joke.  'So  you  are  going  out  there. 
Famous.  Interesting,  too.'  He  gave 
me  a  searching  glance,  and  made  an- 
other note.  'Bver  any  madness  in  your 
family?*  he  asked,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone.  I  felt  very  annoyed.  'Is  that 
question  in  the  interests  bf  science, 
too?'  'It  would  be,'  he  said,  without 
taking  notice  of  my  irritation,  'inter- 
esting for  science  to  watch  the  mental 
changes  of  individuals  on  the  spot,  but 

. . . '    'Are  you  an  alienist?* 

I  interrupted.  'Every  doctor  should 
be— ft  little,'  answered  that  original  im- 
perturbably.  *I  have  a  little  theory 
which  you  MessieuiB  who  go  out  there 
must  help  me  to  prove.  This  is  my 
share  in  the  advantages  my  country 
shall  reap  from  the  possession  of  such 
a  magnificent  dependency.   The  mere 
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wealth  I  leave  to  others.  Pardon  my 
questions,  but  you  are  the  first  English- 
man coming  under  my  obserration 
.  .  /  I  hastened  to  assure  him  I  was 
not  in  the  least  typical.  'If  I  were,' 
eald  I,  «I  wouldn't  be  talking  like  this 
with  you.'  *What  you  say  Is  rather 
profound  and  probably  erroneous,'  he 
said,  with  a  laugh.  'Avoid  Irritation 
more  than  exposure  to  the  sun.  Adieu. 
How  do  you  English  say— Eh?  Good- 
by.  Ah!  Goodby.  Adieu.  In  the 
tropics  one  must,  before  everything, 
keep  calm  .  .  .'  He  lifted  a  warning 
forefinger  .  .  .  'Du  calme,  du  calme. 
Adieu.' 

"One  thing  more  remained  to  do— say 
goodby  to  my  excellent  aunt  I  found 
her  triumphant  I  had  a  cup  of  tea— 
the  last  decent  cup  of  tea  for  many 
days,  and  in  a  room  that  most  sooth- 
ingly looked  Just  as  you  would  expect 
a  lady's  drawing-room  to  look,  we  had 
a  long  quiet  chat  by  the  fireside.  In 
the  course  of  these  confidences  ft  be- 
came quite  plain  to  me  I  had  been  rep- 
resented to  the  wife  of  the  high  digni- 
tary, and  goodness  knows  to  how  many 
more  people  besides,  as  an  exceptional 
and  gifted  creature— a  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  the  company— a  man  you 
don't  get  hold  of  every  day.  Good 
heavens!  And  I  was  going  to  take 
charge  of  a  two  penny  half  penny  river 
steamboat  with  a  penny  whistle  at- 
tached! It  appeared,  however,  I  was 
also  one  of  the  workers  with  a  capital 
—you  know.  >Something  like  an  emis- 
sary of  light  something  like  a  lower 
sort  of  apostle.   There  had  been  a  lot 

(To  ht  continued.) 


of  such  rot  let  loose  in  print  and  talk 
Just  about  that  time,  and  the  excellent 
woman  living  right  in  the  rush  of  all 
that  humbug  got  carried  off  her  feet 
She  talked  about  "weaning  those  igno- 
rant millionB  from  their  horrid  ways," 
till,  upon  my  word,  she  made  me  quite 
uncomfortable.  I  ventured  to  hint  that 
the  company  was  run  for  profit  ''Yoo 
forget  dear  Charley,  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  she  said, 
brightly.  It's  queer  how  out  of  touch 
with  truth  women  are.  They  live  in 
a  w<M*ld  of  their  own,  and  there  faaa 
never  been  anything  like  it  and  never 
can  be.  It  is  too  beautiful  altogether; 
and  if  they  were  to  set  it  up  It  would 
go  to  pieces  before  the  first  sunset 
6ome  confounded  fact  we  men  have 
been  living  contentedly  with,  ever  since 
the  day  of  creation,  would  start  up  and 
knock  the  whole  thing  over. 

"After  this  I  got  embraced,  told  ta 
wear  fiannel,  be  sure  to  write  often, 
and  so  on— and  I  left  In  the  streetr- 
I  don't  know  why— a  queer  feeling^ 
came  to  me  that  I  was  an  Impostor. 
Odd  thhig  that  I,  who  used  to  clear  out 
for  every  part  of  the  world  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  with  less  thought 
than  most  men  give  to  the  crossing  of 
a  street  had  a  moment  I  won't  say  of 
hesitation,  but  of  startled  pause,  before- 
this  most  commonplace  affair.  The 
best  way  I  can  explain  it  to  you  is  hr 
saying  that  for  a  second  or  two  I  felt 
as  though,  instead  of  going  to  the  cen- 
tre of  a  continent  I  was  about  to  set 
off  for  the  centre  of  the  earth." 
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THE    POSSIBILITY    OP    A  WAR    BETWEEN    ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE. 


I  am  aware  that  I  approach  a  ques- 
tion which  has  suddenly  become  both 
delicate  and  Irritant;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  approaching  it,  because  I 
feel  myself  peculiarly  qualified  to  deal 
with  it  7\>  do  80  successfully  <me 
must  not  only  know  England,  but  love 
her.  Any  definite  view  omceming  the 
present  6outh  African  quarr^  is  quite 
a  secondary  matter.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  think,  as  I  think  myself,  that 
England  is  in  the  wrong,  that  she  has 
given  the  Boers  many  reasons  to  doubt 
her  good  f aJth,  and  that  by  imprudently 
precipitating  this  war  ehe  has  done 
more  to  undermine  her  empire  than  to 
consolidate  it;  it  is  quite  possible,  I 
repeat,  to  think  all  this  and  yet  to  love 
England,  to  admhre  the  w<Hid^ful  part 
she  has  played  in  the  civilisation  of 
the  globe;  to  regard  her  as  in  the  van 
of  progress,  both  material  and  moral; 
and  to  see  in  her  the  foremost  represen- 
tative of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Does  it  not  happen,  even  to 
the  best  and  most  well-intentioned,  to 
deceive  themeelves  and  make  mistakes? 
I  repeat  that  I  think  the  English  wrong 
in  the  present  war;  but  that  makes  no 
difference  in  my  feeling  for  the  great 
and  glorious  nation,  which  has,  nuMre- 
over,  given  fresh  proof  of  a  val<Hr  aivd 
a  disciplined  moral  strength  unexam- 
pled in  history.  But  that  is  not  my 
present  concern.  There  cu^  signs  of  a 
forthcoming  confiict  between  England 
imd  France.  Loving  my  own  country 
as  I  do,  and,  at  the  same  time,  feeling 
strongly  drawn  towards  England,  and 
being  an  enthusiafitic  admirer  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization,  I  am,  I  think,  hi 
a  better  position  t&an  any  <me  else  to 
unrsTrt  the  ri^t  and  wrong,  and  to 
pnmounce  on  the  situation.  I  hope  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  this  assumption. 


In  any  case,  the  danger  is  so  grave 
tliat  I  must  try  to  indicate  the  reasons 
which  give  point  to  what  I  propose  to 
say. 

I  wish  to  examine  the  three  following 
questions:  Are  there  really  any  grounds 
of  quarrel  between  France  and  Eng- 
land sufilciently  serious  to  bring  about 
war?  What  is  the  nature  and  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  mutual  hostility  be- 
tween the  press  of  the  two  countries? 
Lastly,  what  illusions  are  cherished  in 
either  country  about  the  other? 


To  the  first  question  I  return  an  un- 
hesitating negative.  There  is  no  mat- 
ter in  dispute  between  France  and 
England  which  could  legitimately  lead 
to  war.  The  points  of  contact  between 
their  respective  possessions  in  Africa 
ought  not  to  give  rise  to  anything  more 
than  incidents  admitting  of  friendly 
settlement,  and  not  in  themselves  pro- 
ductive of  grave  results.  In  Siam 
there  might  be  friction  of  a  rather 
more  delicate  kind,  likely  to  produce  a 
nervous  atate  of  public  opinion  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris;  but  even  here  no  difll- 
cult7  should  arise  which  a  little  mutual 
good-will  could  not  succeed  in  remov- 
ing. 

There  remain  Egypt  and  Newfound- 
land. For  all  that'  has  happened  in 
Egypt,  France  has  only  herself  to  thank» 
For  years  she  pressed  England  to  in- 
tervene Jointly  with  herself,  and  then, 
at  the  last  moment,  she  withdrew,, 
leaving  England  to  intervene  alone. 
Naturally,  when  England  had  run  all 
the  risk,  she  wished  to  reap  the  benefit. 
I  know  quHe  well  that,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  the  English  Government 
made  9ome  sort  of  promise  of  evacua- 
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tion;  it  was  a  folly  on  their  part  Any 
'•o^agement  to  eyacuate  Egypt  as  soon 
as  it  can  'staAd  alone  is  really  quite 
useless,  for  that  day  is  sotar-oif  that 
the  circumstances  may  undergo  several 
changes  in  the  interral.  I  do  not  be- 
lieye  that  intelligent  people  in  France 
•entertain  any  real  doubts  on  that  score; 
but,  of  course,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  so  committed  itself,  the 
French  Government  would  have  made 
an  equal  blunder  if  they  had  neglected 
periodically  to  remind  England  of  her 
promised  evacuation.  That  is  fair  give 
and  take.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
long  as  French  savants  can  freely  pur- 
.  «ue  the  admirable  work  which  they 
are  carrying  on  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian 
•question  will  never  lead  to  war.  The 
^reat  advance  in  civUiaation  which 
England  is  accomplishing  in  the  coun- 
try is  deserving  of  nothing  less  than 
■the  respect  of  every  nation. 

The  Newfoundland    question    is    of 
)rather  a  special  character,  and  seems 
pretty  nearly  incapable  of  solution.  It 
Is    perfectly    clear   that    the  existing 
•order  of  things,  which  was  e«tabliahed 
at  a  time  when  the  island  was  sparsely 
peopled,   is  almost  intolerable  to  the 
Newfoundlanders,  and  it  needs  no  great 
atretch     of     imagination     to     realize 
their  grievances  and  their  discontent 
with  the  hardships  of  their  life.    Only, 
liow  is  a  change  to  be  brought  about? 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  come  to 
aome  agreement  about  compensation, 
provided  that  the  principle  of  compen- 
aation  were  first  admitted;  but  what 
would     compensate     fishermen,     who 
would  be  ruined  by  any  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  the  privileges 
>w  enjoy?    Supposing  the 
nment  to  receive  in  ex- 
renunciation  some  terri- 
,,  some  commercial  privi- 
vantage  in  Asia,  or  even 
imiary    indemnity;    how 
enefit  the  honest  flsher- 
of  their  livelihood?      It 


would  be  very  little  good  even  to  divide 
the  indemnity  amongst  them;  however 
large  it  was,  it  could  hardly  fumlsti 
them  all  with  incomes.  What  could 
tbey  ^?  The  Newfoundland  fishing  is 
their  hereditary  avocation;  they  do  not 
know  any  other  trade. 

It  is  really  a  very  grave  problem^ 
and  no  settlement  can  be  hoped  for  un- 
less the  two  countries  are  first  con- 
vinced, one  of  the  legitimate  nature  of 
the  Newfoundlanders'  grievances,  and 
the  other  of  the  great  difficulty  con- 
fronting France  when  she  tries  to  dis- 
cover any  form  of  compensation  which 
would  benefit  the  French  fish^men. 

That  is  the  only  question  which  could 
put  a  uMitch  to  the  train,  and  it  ought 
not  to  issue  in  any  such  catastrophe,  if 
the  argument  is  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid 
such  a  calamity.  But  is  there  such  a 
desire?  Certainly  one  would  think  not, 
after  perusing  many  French  and  Eng- 
lish newspapers;  they  seem  to  be  de- 
liberately trying  every  means  of  hurry- 
ing on  war.  Nor  is  this  any  new  atti- 
tude on  their  part;  it  dates  from  a  very 
long  way  back. 

IL 

I  remember  first  noticing  the  readi- 
ness of  English  Journalists  to  express 
sentiments  of  ill-will  to  France,  in  the 
autumn  of  1887,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
scandal  which,  a  month  later,  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  President 
Gr6vy.  I  was  in  London  at  the  time 
(I  used  then  to  come  every  spring  and 
autumn,  and  was  always  pleased  to 
find  myself  back  there),  and  I  remem- 
ber how  much  it  pained  me  to  see  tiie 
tendency  of  the  En^ish  press  to  hold 
the  whole  French  nation  responsible 
for  the  deplorable  events  which,  after 
all,  did  no  more  than  stain  the  private 
life  of  one  person  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Head  of  the  State.  How 
could  the  nation  be  held  responsible 
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tor  that?  However,  the  utterances  of 
the  English  press  did  not  then  make 
any  very  serious  impression  in  Paris, 
because  we  ourselves  as  Frenchmen 
felt  bitterly  humiliated  and  ashamed  of 
what  had  happened  at  the  Elys6e;  and, 
although  it  was  not  our  fault,  we  were 
inclined  to  Judge  the  incorrect  attitude 
of  our  President  too  severely  to  be 
much  shocked  by  severity  elsewhere. 

I  think  Uttle,  too,  of  political  criticism. 
Every  political  event  in  France  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  attacks  in 
England,  often  unjust,  and  almost  al- 
ways bitter;  but,  after  (dl,  in  politics, 
such  attacks  are,  at  any  rate,  intelli- 
gible if  not  pardonable.    Moreover,  the 
French  press,  in  this  respect,  has  given 
as  good  as  it  got;  in  bitterness  and  In- 
justice there  is  not  much  to  choose.   I 
pass  on  at  once  to  the  fire  at  the  charity 
baaar,  and  the  shipwreck  of  the  Bour- 
gogne,  because  on  both  these  occasions 
the  English  press  was  quite  unpardon- 
able.   On  the  pretext  that  a  few  young 
men  showed  cowardice  during  the  fire, 
and  that  the  reports  of  some  of  the 
passengers  on  the  Burgogne  spoke  of 
acts  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
sailors  towards  the  shipwrecked  pas- 
sengers in  order  to  save  their  own  lives, 
a    perfect     concert    of    maledictions 
against  France  arose  in  the  English 
press.      There  were  cries  of  th/t  deca- 
dence of  France!   Observe  that  nothing 
had  been  proved,  that  in  no  case  was 
it  passible  to  point  to  the  guilty  per- 
son or  persons;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
humble  cab^drivers  and  the  captain  and 
officers  of  the  vessel  had  set  a  magnifi- 
cent example  of  courage  and  coolness. 
Besides,  to  deny  Frenchmen  the  qual- 
ity of  courage  in  the  face  of  danger  is 
really   to  push   Francophobia  beyond 
the  bounds  of  common  sense.      These 
insults  were  very  keenly  felt  in  France. 
Then  came  Fashoda;  the  tone  of  the 
English  press  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the    French  Government    had    a    mo- 
ment's hesitation  as  to  whether  Eng- 


land might  not  be  trying  by  every 
means  in  her  power  to  f<Mrce  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  And  when  the  Dreyfus 
afl!air  came  as  a  climax,  the  attacks 
reached  a  point  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence hitherto  inconceivable.  As  usual, 
they  were  made  the  harder  to  bear  be- 
cause they  always  tried  to  represent  the 
country  as  being  on  the  brink  of  m<Nral 
ruin.  A  man  may,  perhaps,  take  it 
calmly  when  he  is  accused  of  acHnething 
definite— a  blunder,  a  fit  of  i>assion,  or 
an  act  of  injustice;  but  if  he  is  contin- 
ually told  that  he  is  good  for  nothhig, 
that  he  has  lost  all  strength  and  nerve 
and  vigor,  he  not  unnaturally  ends  by 
getting  exasperated.  I  have  mys^ 
noticed  that  in  every  EngliAh-epeaking 
country  the  press  habitually  uses  in- 
sulting terms  in  speaking  of  France; 
both  in  the  United  States,  and  still  more 
In  Australia,  its  pr<Hiouncements  have 
been  absurdly  malevolent.  Sometimes, 
when  I  was  travelling,  these  articles 
so  shocked  me  that  I  wrote  letters  of 
protest.  I  must  say  that  my  letters 
were  always  courteously  inserted. 

The  attacks  in  the  French  press  are 
of  a  quite  different  character.  They 
are  like  fireworks  sent  up  haphazard, 
which  explode  in  every  direction,  and 
leave  no  trace  behind,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  memory  of  the  senders.  They  are 
less  insulting,  but  much  more  irritating, 
than  the  attacks  made  in  the  English 
press.  They  are  diversified  by  biting 
Jests,  and  breathe  throughout  the  lev- 
ity of  mind  which  unfortunately  dis- 
tinguishes the  French  Journalist  The 
greatest  fault  of  the  French  press  is 
that  it  throws  its  darts  at  random,  so 
that  they  often  pierce  the  tenderest 
spots,  which  it  did  not,  in  the  least,- 
mean  to  aim  at  Take,  for  example, 
the  recent  sensational  number  of  a 
great  Parisian  illustrated  paper,  which 
imagines  an  Anglo-French  and  Rus- 
sian war.  You  have  the  whole  story 
set  out  in  pictures  from  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  in  Afghanistan  down  to 
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the  entry  of  the  French  into  London, 
including  the  taking  of  Malta,  a  land- 
ing in  Jersey,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Bnglish  fleet  by  submarine  torpedoes. 
The  whole  thing  is  perfectly  absurd; 
the  author  shows  himself  as  ignorant 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  strategy  as 
of  the  mental  condition  of  the  Irishmen 
and  Hindoos,  whom  he  makes  take 
part  in  the  conflict  The  article  is 
illusory  from  beginning  to  end;  yet,  on 
every  page,  you  hear  of  the  "heroism 
of  the  brave  Englishman,'*  of  the  ''ad- 
mirable resistance"  which  they  make  to 
the  invasion,  of  the  "coolness  and  ten- 
acity" of  officers  and  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  look  at  the  famous  article 
on  the  Dismemberment  of  France, 
published  three  months  ago  by  a  great 
London  j>aper.  It  is  a  tissue  of  rude- 
ness, lies  and  unworthy  insults;  the 
writer  seems  to  have  dipped  his  pen  In 
liquid  hate.  These  two  examples  show 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  two 
methodfi  of  attack. 

A  few  points  still  call  for  notice.  The 
errors  of  the  English  press  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches  last  year,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  Sir  Edmund  Monson.  Our  Fiureign 
and  Colonial  Ministers,  and  our  Am- 
ba49sador  in  London,  have  always  main- 
tained a  perfectly  correct  attitude.  Not 
so  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Edmund 
Monson;  the  tone  of  both,  and  the 
terms  which  they  used,  were  absolutely 
incorrect.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  caricatures  di- 
rected against  the  person  of  the 
Queen,  which  were  accentuated  by  the 
indescribable  indiscretion  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  in  choosing 
that  particular  moment  to  decorate  the 
offending  artist  Of  course  this  was  a 
mere  coincidenoe,  but,  n<me  the  less,  it 
looked  too  like  a  very  grave  offence, 
more  than  half  inculpating  the  Minis- 
ter who  signed  the  decree.  I  say  noth- 
ing about  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  letter, 
because  the  behavior  of  that  exalted 


personage  is  entirely  unimportant  He 
will  be  turned  out  of  Bnglish  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  there  the  matter 
will  end. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  three 
or  four  offensive  caricatures  of  tiie 
Queen  (that  was  the  sum  total),  which 
appeared  in  Paris,  made  at  all  a  good 
impression  outside  the  circle  of  boule- 
vardiers,  who  have  no  respect  for  any- 
thing. Such  manifestations  were  very 
severely  condemned  by  French  public 
opinion,  and  I  met  with  more  than  one 
Frenchman,  by  no  means  friendly  to 
England,  who  had  been  roused  to  in- 
dignation. But  this  indignation  was 
much  diminished  when  it  was  seen 
that  though  the  English  press  was 
angry  with  France,  it  affected  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  more  numerous 
and  serious  attacks  issuing  from  Ger- 
many. I  was  told  the  other  day,  on 
reliable  authority,  that  when  the  Bng- 
lish Consul  complained  to  the  Prefect 
of  Nice  that  the  newspaper  shops  were 
selling  pictures  insulting  to  his  coun- 
try, the  Prefect  instituted  an  enquiry^ 
which  resulted  in  tracing  all  these  pic- 
tures to  Germany.  This  great  differ- 
ence in  the  attitude  of  the  English 
press  towards  the  two  countries  has 
created  a  bad  impression  in  France. 
It  provokes  the  suspicion  that  the  Bng- 
lish were  not  sincere,  but  were  merely 
wishing  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France 
and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Ger- 
many. 

Now,  what  Is  the  cause  of  this  unfor- 
tunate habit,  on  both  sides,  of  descend- 
ing to  verbal  insult?  I  see  only  one 
cause,  habit  To  the  French  Journalist 
an  Englishman  is  a  sort  of  Saracen's 
head,  which  it  amuses  him  to  pelt;  and 
to  the  English  loumalist  a  Frenchman 
is  a  Marionette,  whose  strings  it  amnses 
him  to  pull.  The  rather  heavy,  ana 
sometimes  awkward,  slowness  of  the 
one  nation  provokes  our  writers  to  bril- 
liant sallies;  the  levity,  very  often 
futile,  and  frequently  misdirected,  of 
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the  other  nation  makes  English  writers 
«ee  in  it  a  subject  for  depreciatory 
criticism.  Neither  perceives  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  portraits  produced.  Some- 
times in  society  one  meets  two  men 
who  have  a  great  respect  for  each 
other,  and  even  a  certain  sympathy, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  have  an  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  pulling  each  other  to 
pieces.  That  happens  more  often  than 
might  be  supposed,  and  I  have  always 
noticed  that  it  ^ds  badly;  such  mutual 
criticism  degenerates  almost  involun- 
tarily into  offence,  until  some  trivial 
incident  provokes  a  violent  quarrel. 

This  is  the  exact  position  of  the  two 
nations.  That  at  bottom  they  respect 
one  another,  does  not  admit  of  ques- 
tion; they  even  seek  one  another's  soci- 
ety. Ever  shice  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
visits  from  French  football  clubs  to 
England,  the  players  have  always  come 
back  enchanted  with  England  and 
with  the  reception  they  had  met  with, 
and  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  €dl  they 
had  seen.  The  boating  crews,  I  must 
admit,  were  less  fortunate;  the  unlucky 
incident  at  Henley  in  1883,  when,  un- 
happily, the  good  faith  of  our  competi- 
tors was  questioned,  has  left  its  martc. 
But  one  exception  does  not  break  the 
rule  that  the  general  effect  of  these 
visits  upon  the  youfth  of  France  has 
been  excellent,  and  I  believe  tlmt  the 
English  carry  back  memories  equally 
pleasant  of  visits  to  Paris.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  lack  of  French  literature 
favorable*  to  England.  M.  Demolins  is 
a  perfect  Anglomanlac;  and  the  works 
of  M.M.  Max  Leclerc,  Pierre  L^oy- 
Beaulieu,  and  many  other  writers,  are 
decidedly  Anglophil  in  tmdency.  For 
my  own  part,  for  twelve  years  back, 
both  in  the  Correspondent,  the  D6bats, 
the  Temps,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  and 
Cosmopolis,  1  have  been  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  admiration  naturally  in- 
spired in  me  by  the  expansion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.    And  I  have  done  so 


quite  freely,  without  encountering  any 
violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  other 
journals,  or  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ences to  whom  I  have  lectured. 

England  has  not  produced  many 
writers  with  Francophil  tendendea; 
but  I  have  always  been  convinced  that, 
in  the  country  districts  especially,  there 
is  a  sincere  love  for  France,  even  though 
she  is  little  understood.  A  few  fanatics 
amongst  us,  who  have  the  names  of 
Joan  of  Arc  and  St  Helena  forever  on 
their  lips,  call  England  "the  hereditary 
foe;"  they  really  mean  "the  hereditary 
rival,"  for  rivals  France  and  England 
have  almost  always  been.  Yet,  stnmge 
to  say,  this  rivalry  has  never  succeeded 
in  diminishing  the  persistent  friend- 
ship cherished  at  bottom,  which  has 
constantly  impelled  them  to  seek  each 
other  out,  as  if  they  could  not  get  on 
without  each  other's  society.  No,  there 
is  really  no  possible  explanation,  except 
mere  force  of  habit,  for  the  bitterness 
and  insuH  indulged  in  to  such  excess 
by  the  Press  of  both  countries. 

Lat^y  these  attaclu  have  grown  so 
violent,  especially  in  England,  that  we 
have  begun  to  credit  the  English  Press 
with  obeying  a  w<»<d  of  command,  or 
with  having  be^i  bribed  to  incite 
France  to  war.  The  idea  is  absurd 
enough,  yet  it  might  have  this  much 
troth  in  it  There  are  certain  English 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
would  have  an  interest  in  war,  or  who 
might  any  way,  make  s<Mne  iHroflt  out 
of  it  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  these 
men  from  forming  a  syndicate,  in  view 
of  their  future  business  interests,  when 
war  should  really  (have  been  declared. 
Such  syndicates  would  naturally  be 
open  to  the  proprietors  and  shareholders 
of  leading  newspapers;  then,  insen- 
sibly, almost  unconsciously,  these  pa- 
pers would  come  to  defend  the  idea  of 
a  war,  to  be  familiar  with  it  to  think 
it  natural  anfl  normal,  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  thing  inevitable.  That  is  a  very 
real  danger. 
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But  to  my  mind  that  is  not  the  chief 
danger.  I  have  said  that  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  war,  that  if  the  papers 
on  both  sidee  have  acquired  a  vexatious 
habit  of  abusing  each  other  on  every 
occasion,  they  do  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
two  nations,  and  their  proceedings  hav^ 
DO  very  great  significance.  Neverthe- 
less, I  attach  very  grave  importance  to 
this  gradual  getting  used  to  the  idea 
of  war,  and  I  recognise  another  source 
of  risk  more  serious  still. 

III. 

In  human  affairs  there  is  no  such  sure 
guarantee  of  peace  as  the  equilibrium  of 
forces.  You  may  not  retreat  before  a 
strong  man,  but  you  look  twice  at  him 
before  you  strike;  and  though  it  is  a 
sad  confession,  the  same  scruples  do 
not  hold  you  back  when  your  oppcment 
is  feeble.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
show  a  tendency,  more  wide-spread 
than  noble,  to  harry  the  weak,  to  take 
their  goods,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
servitude.  Now,  by  a  most  unfortu- 
nate aberration  of  mind,  both  Bngland 
and  France  imagine  that  neither  could 
resist  the  attack  of  the  other. 

The  English  were  much  impressed  by 
the  Fashoda  incident  They  had  long 
been  enthusiastic  over  the  "Oape  to 
Cairo"  scheme,  which  was  received  in 
France  with  the  indifference  and 
apathy  characteristic  of  French  opinion 
when  the  colonies  are  in  question.  Not 
only  was  the  very  name  of  Faehoda"  un- 
known in  France,  but  there  was  not 
one  Frenchman  in  a  thousand  as  much 
as  aware  that  an  expedition  had  been 
sent  in  that  direction;  Indeed,  many 
members  of  the  Gk>vemment  shared 
the  general  ignorance.  Suddenly,  with- 
out any  previous  warning,  public  opin- 
ion In  France  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  the  alternative  of  eSdorsing  the 
evacuation  of  Fashoda  or  declaring 
war.      England's  threatening  and  al- 


most Indiscreet  attitude  accentuated 
this  alternative  to  such  a  point  that 
there  was  a  moment's  hesitation;  only 
a  moment,  however,  for  no  one  Id 
France  could  consent  to  fight  for  a 
place  highly  Important  to  England  and 
absolutely  unimportant  to  us.  There- 
fore we  evacuated  Fashoda. 

But  England  entirely  mistook  the 
meaning  of  this  step;  she  thought  that 
we  fell  back  before  her  Inherent  mighty 
whereas  we  really  <held'back  because- 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  question  in 
dispute.  Fashoda,  from  our  point  of 
view,  was  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single- 
soldier;  a  fact  so  obvious  that  good 
sense  necessarily  won  the  day  as 
against  personal  sensitiveness.  Then 
came  the  Dreyfus  affair,  with  all  the- 
madness  and  foolish  utterances  which 
attended  it,  endless  discussions  about 
our  fieet  and  its  shortcomings,  and 
what  not  England  took  it  all  liter- 
ally, she  swallowed  all  the  absurditiee- 
which  we  uttered  in  our  exasperatl<Hk 
and  excitement  when  we  had  been 
worked  up  by  the  exaggerations  of  the^ 
Drumonts  and  Beaurepaires,  the  Zolas- 
and  Reinachs,  and  all  the  folk  who* 
used  magnifying  glasses  until  they  did 
not  know  whales  from  whitebait  She 
concluded  that  discipline  was  dead  in 
our  army,  that  forgery  and  corruptlcm* 
were  characteristic  of  our  generals, 
that  our  navy  had  no  leaders,  that 
our  arsenals  were  empty,  our  supplies 
quite  Inadequate  .  .  .  and  so  on,  in- 
definitely. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wide  of  the 
mark.  France  has  never  been  stronger - 
than  at  this  moment  Quite  recently* 
I  pointed  out  that  in  view  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  a  powerful  army  with^ 
democratic  government  some  crisis  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  democracy 
was  inevitable.  That  such  an  army 
had  lived  peaceably  for  thirty  years 
in  the  midst  of  a  democracy,  I  ascribed 

^  Praoce  since  1814.     London:  ChapmAn  ^ 
HaU.    1900 
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to  nothing  lees  than  a  miracle  of  pa- 
triotism. Well,  the  miracle  still  per- 
sists; it  will  not,  and  it  cannot,  persist 
foroTer;  but  at  ihe  present  moment  it 
is  still  in  being,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  coarse  of  events  has  supplied 
the  military  element  with  a  much 
needed  and  salutary  stimulus  to  greater 
activity  than  might  be  expected  after 
so  long  a  period  of  enervating  peace. 
Officers  and  sc^diers  aire  mxx^  active 
than  ever,  and  on  board  our  ships  of 
war,  both  in  port  and  at  sea,  there  is  a 
like  animation  and  enthusiasm.  What- 
ever view  may  be  taken  in  ill-informed 
quarters,  there  is  no  slackening  of  our 
ttprit  4e  oarpSt  and  It  needs  only  the 
opportunity  to  make  itself  felt.  More- 
over, though  in  appearance  unstable, 
the  government  is  in  reality  unshak- 
able. If  war  broke  out  tomorrow, 
there  would  be  an  instantaneous  union 
of  the  French  nati<Hi,  more  absolute 
than  at  any  other  period  of  our  his- 
tory. 

Many  illusory  ideas  are  also  afloat 
concerning  the  Franco-BussiaA  alliance, 
which  is  no  union  of  sentiment  but 
purely  a  matter  of  common  interests. 
Even  supposing  that  in  a  number  of 
oases  Russian  support  might  be  lack- 
ing, France  need  fear  nothing  of  the 
sort  if  she  were  attacked  by  England, 
or  prov<^ed  by  nefarious  means  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  Lord  Salisbury 
must  know  that  if  France  had  decided 
last  year  to  risk  war  rather  than  evac- 
uate Fashoda,  Russia,  faithful  though 
not  enthusiastic,  was  ready  to  follow 
suit,  l^hat  is  now  an  open  secret,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  pacific  temper  of  our 
government,  to  the  wisdom  and  ad- 
dress of  M.  Delcassd  and  to  the  na- 
tional good  sense  that  a  conflict  was 
averted.  It  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  all  tdie  chancelleries. 

England  is,  therefore,  the  victim  of 
the  strangest  and  most  unfortunate  illu- 
sion if  she  believes  in  the  decay  of  her 
neighbor.    Thirty  years  of  peace,  in- 


ternal tranquillity  and  prosperity,  dur- 
ing which  she  has  steadily  looked  to 
her  defences,  have  made  France  a 
Power  to  be  reckoned  with.  She 
scarcely  knows  it  herself,  she  is  igno- 
rant of  her  own  strength,  and  of  the 
weight  of  the  blows  which  she  has  it 
in  her  power  to  deal. 

But  she  is  equally  ignorant  of  the 
might  of  England,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  w<M:ld  so  hard  to  bring  home  to  a 
Frenchman's  mind  as  the  nature  of 
that  power.  He  persists  in  judging 
Anglo-Saxon  society  by  his  own  "Na- 
poleonic'* and  "centralizing**  ideas.  He 
cannot  be  made  to  see  that  all  those 
countries  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  c^  form  a 'whole;  he  is  al- 
ways expecting  a  break-up,  and  i» 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  smallest  event 
might  serve  to  bring  it  about.  He  be- 
lieves, on  the  authority  of  a  few  worthy 
globe  trotters,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  have  eyes  but  they  see  not, 
and  ears  but  they  hear  not,  that  the 
native  populations  of  the  different  Eng- 
lish colonies  are  oppressed  and  long- 
ing to  revolt  Already  his  prophetic 
vision  sees  Ireland,  India,  Burmah,. 
Jamaica,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  Egypt,  Canada,  proclaiming  their 
independence,  as  if  that  magic  word  ex- 
pressed the  highest  hopes  of  all  those 
countries.  You  cannot  get  it  into  his 
head  that  they  are  all  loyal  to  England 
because  they  are  happy  under  her  rule, 
and  because  there  is  something  quite 
wonderful  in  her  power  of  organizatloo 
and  administration. 

So  that  France  is  as  much  a  prey  as 
England  to  illusions  about  the  strength 
of  her  neighbor,  and  if  war  broke  out, 
the  result  would  be  a  long  and  mur- 
derous struggle,  absolutely  ruinous  to 
both  and  with  no  possible  result— in 
fact,  the  most  foolish  and  aimless  war 
that  was  ever  waged. 

When  I  say  without  result,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  war  itself  and  the 
treaty  in  which  it  would  terminate;  I 
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do  not  allude  to  any  indirect  conse- 
quences which  it  might  have,  and 
which  it  assuredly  would  have. 
I  think  (these  consequences  would  be 
worse  for  England  than  for  France. 
Just  at  first  Qennany  would  be  both 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  all  the  ex- 
penditure of  her  two  neighbors,  France 
and  Russia.  Probably  it  would  be  her 
lot  to  impose  her  good  offices  upon  the 
belligerents,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end.  The  result  would  be  a  rappraolM' 
ment  between  the  three  Continental 
powers,  which  would  very  likely  soon  be 
transformed  into  a  definite  alliance, 
with  an  enormous  increase  in  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  Germany. 

In  the  second  place,  when  England 
came  to  re-constitute  her  army  and  her 
fleet,  she  would  certainly  find  her  col- 
onies disposed  to  help,  but  scarcely 
displaying  enthusiasm.  New  Caledonia 
and  the  New  Hebrides  have  made  Aus- 
tralia definitely  anti-French;  but  the 
Cape  aad  Canada  (exclusive  of  New- 
foundland) have  no  reason  to  desire 
a  war  with  France,  far  from  it  Both 
these  colonies  would  be  annoyed  at 
having  to  pay  for  such  a  war.  The 
whole  empire  would  consequently  have 
received  a  shock.  Besides,  who  can 
foretell  what  harm  might  come  to  Eng- 
land from  a  Russian  advance  nearer 
to  India,  with,  perhaps,  the  acquisition 
of  complete  dominion  over  Persia,  and 
at  any  rate  a  partial  entry  into  Afghan- 
istan? I  put  aside  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Russian  conquest  of  India,  and  a  gen- 
eral Hindoo  revolt,  because  that  is  a 
mad  idea;  but  need  one  go  so  far  as 
that  before  admitting  that  a  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  England  on  the  bor- 
ders of  India  would  make  the  English 
rule  more  precarious  and  more  costly, 
and  would  create  a  whole  series  of 
tasks  and  difficulties  for  England? 

The  expansion  of  Britain  has  many 
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points  of  Similarity  with  the  spread  ef 
HeUenism.  **BritainUm,"  like  Hellen- 
ism, consists  in  commercial  relations 
and  wealth,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
community  of  thought,  and  a  certain 
identity  of  moral  end  intellectual  life 
wherever  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
^ave  established  themselves.  If  Eng- 
land enters  on  a  p^iod  of  war  she  will 
no  longer  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
Oreece,  but  of  Rome,  and  it  will  be 
by  force  of  arms  that  her  dominions 
will  be  extended  and  maintained.  But 
the  power  of  Rome  was  very  ephemeral 
compared  to  the  duration  of  H^enlsm, 
and  if  such  a  power  could  be  estab- 
lished nowadays,  its  life  would  be 
shorter  still.  Nothing,  to  my  mind,  will 
so  surely  sap  the  strength  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  as  any  attempt  to  build  it 
up  upon  a  military  basis. 

•Here,  then,  is  my  conclusion.  There 
is  no  motive  for  war,  yet  war  is  pos- 
sible, and  even  probable,  if  the  two 
nations  continue  to  cherish  such  illu- 
sions about  each  other,  if  they  make 
no  serious  efforts  towards  comprehen- 
sion; if  they  are  not  firmly  resolved  to 
respect  each  other,  even  where  compre- 
hension fails;  if  FrMich  <H>inion  does 
not  silence  the  carioatnrists  and  na- 
tional faddists;  and  if,  on  the  <>ther 
hand,  English  opinion  does  not  call 
upon  its  €k>vemment  and  its  newspa- 
pers to  confine  themselves  to  the  proper 
limits  of  international  courtesy,  which 
have  been  too  often  overstepped. 

May  the  readers  of  this  Review,  with 
their  usual  kindly  tolerance,  keep  in 
mind  that  these  few  words  are  written 
by  a  faithful  friend  of  England,  and 
an  avowed  admirer  of  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilisation; by  one,  in  short,  who  is  en- 
tirely independent,  and  has  no  other 
aim  in  the  world  but  to  declare  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

Pierre  de  Couhertin, 
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It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  very  delightful  thing  if 
a  magazine  could  be  started  which 
should  be  devoted  entirely  to  Miss  Aus- 
ten, and  to  i^rhich  only  her  sincere  ad- 
mirers 8hd\ild  be  allowed  to  con- 
tribute. We  are  never  tired  of  talking 
about  her;  should  we  ever  grow  weary 
of  reading  or  writing  about  her?  For 
my  own  part  I  read  every  book  or  arti- 
cle that  relates  to  her  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  provided  that  the  author 
displays  a  due  sense  of  worship;  but 
any  criticism  which  is  not  of  the  most 
loving  character  is  irritating,  and,  like 
other  follies,  it  should  be  avoided. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  Miss  Aus- 
ten that  is  very  gratifying.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pollock's  book,  and  the  introductions 
to  new  editions  of  the  novels  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  and  Mr.  Saintsbury 
may  be  specially  mentioned.  Indeed, 
when  I  think  of  what;  I  want  to  say 
about  Miss  Austen  myself,  I  am  met 
at  once  by  a  thought  that  is  thoroughly 
pleasant.  Her  fame  is  steadily  grow- 
ing, 

Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  sevo. 

The  fact  is  indisputable.  The  great 
men  in  literature  have  always  appreci- 
ated her.  The  praise  given  her  by 
Scott  and  Macaulay  has  been  often 
quoted,  and  I  recollect  my  mother  tell- 
ing me  of  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Beaconsfleld,  who  certainly  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  authoress,  and 
who,  I  think,  said  that  ''Emma"  was 
his  favorite  among  the  novels.  But 
since  I  was  young,  Miss  Austen's  popu- 
larity with  the  general  public  has  in- 
creased in  a  quite  remarkable  manner. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  starting 
on  a  journey  with  two  companions,  one 
Livive  Aex.       TOL.  vii.       886 


of  them  about  my  own  age,  the  other 
an  older  man.  My  contemporary 
went  to  the  book-stall  and  proposed  to 
buy  '*Emma,"  but  his  senior  interposed 
and  told  him  it  was  "awfully  stupid." 
I  looked  upwards,  but  no  lightning 
struck  the  impious  head,  nor  did  we 
even  encounter  a  railway  smash.  Fate 
may  have  been  merciful  because  the 
intending  purchaser  proved  himself 
worthy,  and  "Emma"  was,  after  all, 
properly  honored. 

There  are  not  now,  one  may  hope, 
many  who  can  read  the  novel  and  de- 
cide that  it  is  "awfully  stupid,"  but  my 
friend,  though  undoubtedly  an  extrav* 
agant  sinner,  was  not  altogether  pecu- 
liar in  his  generation.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  often  happened  that  any  one 
read  Miss  Austen  and  then  called  her 
stupid  (I  shudder  as  I  write  down  the 
word),  but  it  was  not  so  uncommon  to 
hear  from  persons,  who  apparently 
were  fond  of  reading,  that  they  could 
not  get  through  her  books.  Moreover, 
I  doubt  if  her  admirers  were,  on  the 
whole,  quite  as  confident  as  they  are 
now.  I  remember  the  very  first  time  I 
was  introduced  to  the  works  which 
have  enchanted  me  for  so  many  years, 
that  I  was  warned  in  almost  apologetic 
tones  not  to  expect  an  exciting  story; 
but  I  am  proud  to  think  I  never  missed 
the  excitement  It  was  "Pride  and 
Prejudice"  that  had  been  given  me,  and 
I  could  not  put  the  book  down  till  It 
was  finished.  May  I  not  boast  that  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  that 
has  never  faded? 

I  might  remark,  by  the  way,  that  I  al- 
ways advise  those  who  know  not  Miss 
Austen  to  commence  their  acquaintance 
either  with  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  or 
"Northanger  Abbey,"  and  that  nothing 
like  a  dubious  note  accompanies  my 
recommendation. 
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In  proceeding  to  speak  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's writings  I  am  nmlnly  guided  by 
the  wi«h  to  protest  against  one  or  two 
erroneous  views  which  still  exist  among 
the  unconverted,  and  primarily  against 
the  idea  that  her  range  was  narrow. 

This  delusion  arises,  in  great  part, 
from  her  own  famous  expression  about 
her  books,  which  she  declares  to  be 
work  upon  '*a  little  bit  of  ivory  two 
inches  wide,"  and  to  be  done  "with  a 
brush  so  fine  as  to  produce  little  effect 
after  much  labor."  The  sentence  shows 
plainly  enough  that  Miss  Austen's  mod- 
esty concealed  her  greatness  from  her 
own  eyes,  but  its  precise  signification 
does  not  strike  me  as  very  obvious.  It 
must,  no  doubt,  imply  that  she  re- 
strained her  genius  witliin  certain 
limits.  What  those  limits  were,  we 
have  to  Inquire;  but  my  own  impression 
is  that  they  applied  to  events  and  not 
to  clMiracters,  and  that  Miss  Austen 
only  bound  herself  by  a  determination 
that  all  the  circumstances  in  fher  stories 
should  be  such  as  might  occur  in  orr 
dinary  life. 

It  is  frequently  alleged,  however, 
that  she  confined  herself  too  much  to 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  That 
she  left  the  lower  classes  alone  must 
be  admitted  and  possibly  regretted. 
Certainly  one  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  learned  what  James  himself 
thought  of  that  "comer  into  Vicarage 
Lane"  which  Mr.  Woodhouse  so 
dreaded,  and  to  have  listened  to  Nanny 
indulging  herself  in  a  free  criticism  on 
her  mistress,  Mrs.  Norris. 

But  of  the  aristocratic  element  we 
have  plenty.  Th«re  is  General  Tilney 
with  his  "very  old  friends  the  Marquis 
of  Longtown  and  G^eneral  Gourteney." 
He  belongs  to  the  pre-revolutionary 
era,  and  many  things  might  be  done  by 
him  which  have  since  become  impos- 
sible. Though  her  tastes  and  manners 
are  very  different,  Lady  Catherine  de 
Bourgh  is  of  the  same  type.  Darcy 
has  blue  blood  in  his  veins,  and  Anne 


Elliot  is  dainty  and  high-bred  to  the 
tips  of  her  Angers;  while  of  all  the 
great  ladies  in  fiction,  Eleanor  Tilney 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  quite  the  most  truly  drawn.  Surely 
the  whole  House  of  Lords  envied  that 
unnamed  Viscount  who  became  her 
husband. 

There  is  another  allegation  that  Bilss 
Austen's  men  are  limited.  This,  again* 
may  partly  arise  from  a  remark  made 
by  herself  that  "they"  (meaning  Mr. 
Knightley  and  Edmund  Bertram)  "are 
very  far  from  being  what  I  know  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  often  are."  It  may  also 
find  some  imaginary  support  In  the  fact 
noticed  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, that  there  is  no  scene  of  any  om- 
sequence  in  the  novels  in  which  some 
woman  is  not  on  the  stage.  Now,  the 
charge  that  an  author's  characters  are 
limited  Doay  mean  either  that  they  are 
accused  of  individually  lacking  depth 
or  breadth  or  force,  or  else  of  being  too 
much  alike  and  wanting  variety.  Miss 
Austen's  men  assuredly  do  not  fail 
in  this  latter  way,  so  it  is  only  the 
power  and  skill  with  which  they  are 
presented  to  us  that  require  examina- 
tion. 

I  will  at  once  venture  to  assert  that 
there  are  three  of  Miss  Austen's  crea- 
itk)as~Mr.  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Bennet  and 
Mr.  Collins—who  defy  criticism.  In 
this  respect  and  in  their  own  degree 
they  resemble  even  Falstaff  and  Don 
Quixote.  How  they  come  to  be  what 
they  are  seems  miraculous.  The  first 
is  a  nervous  invalid,  the  second  a  clev- 
erish  embittered  squire,  and  the  third 
a  fulsome  clergyman.  Such  personages 
promise  little  enough,  but  there  is 
added  to  them  "the  ecmsecration  and 
tlie  poef  s  dream,"  and  they  stand  forth 
high  among  the  ranks  of  the  immor- 
tals. There  I  leave  them.  No  words 
of  mine  shall  profane  their  glory. 

It  is  a  long  step  downwards  to  what 
I  shall  call  Miss  Austen's  "bad  young 
men,"  with  whom  I  think  she  has  come 
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most  near  to  failure.  But  even  here 
0he  provides  us  witli  ample  variety. 
WiUoughby  is  weak,  Wickiham  is  a 
oe'€r-do-weel,  John  Thorpe  is  vulgar 
and  conceited,  and  Henry  Crawford 
proves  in  the  end  to  be  a  slave  to  his 
own  desires.  Of  course  they  are  an 
selfish,  but  so  is  every  "bad  young 
man.*'  I  have  lately  remarked  much 
praise  bestowed  upon  John  Thorpe  by 
critics  from  whom  it  is  presumptuous 
to  differ.  If  any  of  them  should  chance 
to  Stta  this  article,  I  ask  them  to  forgive 
my  preswsQtion,  and  I  base  my  plea 
upon  the  pain  I  ajn  inflicting  on  myself 
in  finding  fault  witk  one  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's characters,  instead  of  Joining  in 
the  commendations  of  Judges  to  whose 
opinions  I  entertain  the  most  proftund 
respect  But  I  lament  to  say  that  to^ 
me  John  Thorpe  appears  dreadfully 
crude.  With  Wickham  and  Willough- 
by  Miss  Austen  never  seems  entirely 
at  home.  They  are  necessities  to  her 
stories,  and  perhaps  she  shows  her  con- 
tempt for  them  a  littie  too  plainly.  Still, 
there  is  a  ring  of  genuine  passion  in 
Willoughby's  love  for  Marianne.  In- 
deed, of  all  Miss  Austen's  lovers  they 
are  the  most  stormy  pair.  Henry 
Crawford  is  treated,  as  he  deserves, 
with  much  more  respect  He  is  painted 
with  great  care,  and  due  weight  is  al- 
lowed to  his  many  good  qualities.  We 
recognize  it  as  quite  natural  that  the 
two  Miss  Bertrams  should  pull  caps 
for  his  f^vor.  Though  his  weakness 
ultimately  ruins  him,  he  is  far  from 
being  weak  all  round.  Miss  Austen 
really  seems  to  have  hesitated  as  to  his 
fate.  Up  to  the  final  catastrophe  she 
left  it  possible  for  him  to  marry  Fanny 
and  become  a  virtuous  country  gentle- 
man. Edmund  would  have  been  lucky 
to  have  secured  Mary,  but  the  difficulty 
may  have  been  Maria.  Her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Rushworth  had  got  to  bring 
about  its  own  punishment  and  the 
elopement  presented  the  most  obvious 
means. 


It  is  an  easy  transition  from  Henry 
Crawford  to  the  "good  young  men," 
who  again  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  In  one  of  them,  as  I  think. 
Miss  Austen  has  achieved  a  splendid 
success.  Henry  Tilney  is  absolutely 
true  and  absolutely  charming.  He  is 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  very  best 
kind—gay,  witty  and  helpful,  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  Our  knowledge  of  him 
is  complete,  and  our  liking  for  him 
never  wavers.  He  is  delightful  at  the 
outset,  when  <he  astonishes  Mrs.  Allen 
by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  mus- 
lin, and  he  remains  delightful  up  to  the 
final  visit  to  Fullerton,  when  he  so 
thoughtfully  preserves  CatSierine  from 
any  conscientious  objection  to  his  suit 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  spell 
oC  parental  opposition,  the  course  of 
Henr^r  Tilney's  love  is  perfectly  smootiu 
This  is  ttft  it  should  be  with  such  a  fas- 
cinating heNii  to  whom  we  may  imag- 
ine that  any  of  Hiss  Austen's  heroines, 
excepting  Anne  EQ&Qt,  who  was  nearly 
thirty,  must  have  eoccumbed.  Darcy 
himself  might  have  fovnd  in  him  a 
victorious  rival.  Darcy,  however,  is  an 
admirable  lover,  and  his  courtship,  with 
its  changing  fortunes,  is  most  interest- 
ing. I  cannot  quite  believe  in  all  the 
expressions  attributed  to  him  when  he^ 
first  proposed  to  Elizabeth  in  the"hum- 
ble  abode"  of  Mr.  Collins,  but  I  think 
that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  his 
"Pride"  runs  away  with  him.  From 
the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Pemberley 
he  is  quite  excellent  His  overwhelm- 
ing love  for  Elizabeth  is  powerfully 
shown  in  the  scenes  at  Pemberley  and 
Lambton,  and  so  are  the  difficulties 
which  he  found  in  displaying  it  after 
the  return  to  Longboum.  Darcy  is 
one  of  the  heroes  who  is  worthy  of  his 
bride.  Frank  Churchill  is  another,  only 
he  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  unattrac- 
tive Jane  Fairfax.  If  he  pushes  too 
far  the  principle  that  all  is  fair  In  love 
and  war,  his  high  spirits  and  cheerful- 
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ness  easily  earn  our  forglyeness,  while 
his  famous  hair-cutting  expedition  to 
London  is  one  of  those  touches  of 
which  Miss  Austen  alone  is  capable. 
Almost  equally  fine  is  the  petulant  out- 
burst of  temper  when  Jane  at  last 
opposes  his  wishes,  and  which  Emma 
humanely  cures  by  i>ointing  out  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  In  Donwell 
Abbey. 

For  the  rest  of  the  lovers  I  care  less. 
Bingley  is  pleasing  enough  as  far  as 
he  goes,  but  he  is  not  of  first-rate  con- 
sequence, and  I  must  own  to  finding 
Edmund  Bertram  and  Captain  Went- 
worth  rather  dull.  Mr.  Knightley  is 
surely  Just  a  wee  bit  ponderous,  while 
in  "Sense  and  Sensibility"  Edward 
Ferrars  and  Colonel  Brandon  seem  to 
me  to  stand  on  a  quite  inferior  level. 

It  would  be  gross  flattery  to  Mr. 
Elton  to  call  him  either  a  lover  or  a 
hero,  but  he  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
tame  cat  with  very  ugly  claws.  He 
would  be  altogether  detestable  only 
that  we  are  bound  to  remember  in  his 
excuse  that  Emma  did  treat  him  in  a 
truly  maddening  style.  She  would  have 
annoyed  most  people  by  offering  them 
Harriet  Smith  instead  of  herself,  but  a 
snob  like  Mr.  Elton  must  have  been 
specially  offended  by  such  a  proposaL 
Another  disagreeable  gentleman  is  Sir 
Walter  ElUot,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
his  selfish  vanity  was  never  disturbed. 
There  was  no  Emma  in  the  circles  in 
which  he  lived.  In  such  minor  char- 
acters as  ^ir  Thomas  Bertram,  Charles 
Musgrove,  Admiral  Croft  and  William 
Price  we  get  examples  of  Miss  Austen's 
exact  fidelity  to  nature.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  a  respectable  head  of  a 
family  is  like,  you  need  only  look  at  Sir 
Thomas.  Charles  Musgrove  is  emphati- 
cally the  eldest  son  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, living  on  good  terms  with  his 
father,  but  with  a  separate  establish- 
ment Admiral  Croft  is  bluff  and 
hearty,  as  an  admiral  ought  to  be  after 
a  successful  career,  and  William  Price 


is  a  gallant  sailor  lad  whom  every  one 
except  Miss  Norris  is  forced  both  to 
like  and  admire.  But  there  is  one  other 
officer,  Captain  Harville,  in  "Persua- 
sion," about  whom  there  is  a  peculiar 
interest  Miss  Austen  shrank  from 
emotional  display,  but  when  Captain 
Harville,  who  is  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  his  sister,  is  mentioned,  it  is  usually 
with  the  most  delicate  tenderness. 
"Persuasion"  was  completed  in  1816» 
and  by  that  time  Miss  Austen's  health 
had  begun  to  fail,  while  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  she  had  been  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  dangerous  illness  of  her 
brother  Henry.  These  sorrows  noay 
have  infiuenced  her  treatment  of  Ciq^ 
tain  Harville,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a 
further  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  her 
powers. 

In  passing  on  to  Miss  Austen's  wom- 
en, it  is  natural  to  ask  what  other 
author  or  authoress  can  show  such  a 
gallery  of  feminine  portraits,  so  numer- 
ous, so  diverse,  so  true,  so  elaborate, 
and  all  so  good?  The  answers  of  the 
faithful  can  be  anticipated.  But  t^e 
faithful,  though  thus  far  agreed,  differ 
widely  over  the  merits  of  the  separate 
pictures.  No  one  should  speak  too  posi- 
tively in  such  a  matter,  but  to  me  it 
seems  that  where  many  are  great, 
Emma  is  the  greatest  of  alL 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  heroine  whom 
no  one  but  myself  will  much  like,'* 
writes  Miss  Austen,  and  I  believe  it 
is  speciously  argued  that  after  these 
words  the  most  respectful  conduct  oo 
the  part  of  her  worshippers  is  to  carry 
out  her  expectations  and  dislike  Emma. 
At  any  rate,  many  of  them  do  so,  and 
Miss  Austen  has  spared  no  pains 
to  provide  them  with  good  reasons  for 
their  unfavorable  verdict  There  is  not 
an  atom  of  mercy  shown,  but  Emma's 
faults  and  follies  are  laid  before  us  by 
a  ruthless  hand,  and  they  are  quite  hor- 
ribly reaL  Emma  did  really  come  within 
an  ace  of  ruining  Harriet  Smith's  life 
when  she  so  unjustifiably  forced  her 
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to  refuse  Robert  Martin.  She  did 
really  allow  herself  to  discuss  with 
Frank  ChnrchlH  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Dixon  preferring  Jane  Fairfax  to  the 
wife  he  had  Just  married,  and  she  did 
in  truth  barbarously  insult  poor  Miss 
Bates.  How  could  Miss  Austen  still 
like  her? 

The  answer  ks,  perhaps,  twofold. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Miss 
Austen  must  have  quite  loved  Emma, 
who  provided  her  with  such  superlative 
opportunities  for  fooling,  and  in  whom 
she  has  obtained  one  of  her  most  con- 
spicuous triumphs.  In  spite  of  her  sins 
Bmnm  is  adored  by  all  connected  with 
her,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  their 
adoration  Is  natural.  Who  but  Miss 
Austen  could  have  brought  out  such 
a  result?  Secondly,  we  may  notice 
that  Miss  Austen  always  cares  more 
for  the  active  virtues,  with  which 
Bmma  was  well  endowed,  than  she 
does  for  their  passive  sisters.  Emma 
did  shocking  things,  but  then  she  did 
nice  things  that  more  than  counterbal- 
anced them,  and  she  was  thus  in  Miss 
Austen's  eyes  much  superior  to  any 
character  which  is  mainly  composed  of 
negative  qualities.  We  ourselves  must 
look  at  Emma  all  round.  We  must  re- 
member how  everything  contributed  to 
make  her  what  we  call  spoilt  From 
her  early  girlhood  she  was  mistress  of 
all  around  her.  Fancy  the  position  of 
a  young  lady,  rich,  vigorous,  handsome 
and  prosperous,  whom  only  one  person 
in  the  world  ever  ventured  to  criticize, 
and  that  person  her  lover! 

But  whether  we  like  Emma  or  not, 
we  cannot  deny  her  great  distinction. 
In  all  comedy  she  has  few  equals.  We 
see  her  under  a  great  many  different 
and  striking  aspects,  and  she  is  always 
an  actual,  living  person. 

It  is  said  that  every  one  has  a  double, 
and  I  used  to  know  a  lady  who  in  her 
youth  must,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
Emma's  very  image.  Experience  also 
enables  me  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy 


of  the  description  of  Emma's  shifts  to 
keep  herself  away  from  Harriet  and 
Mr.  Elton  during  the  walk  from  the 
cottage,  and  of  her  disappointment 
when  she  overheard  their  conversation 
and  found  It  was  Impersonal.  I  was 
once  a  spectator  of  a  similar  scene,  and 
I  fear  that  through  masculine  obtuse- 
ness,  I  was  a  nuisance  to  the  lady  who 
acted  the  part  of  Miss  Woodhouse. 

And,  lastly,  Emma  is  such  glorious 
fun.  Her  imagination  does  stretch  to 
such  immeasurable  lengths.  Who  but 
herself  could  have  conceived  the  "in- 
genious and  animating  suspicion" 
about  Jane  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  have  remained  quite  blind  to  the 
significance  of  Frank  Churchill's  con- 
duct? and  of  whom  else  could  it  be 
written,  "Emma  continued  to  entertain 
no  doubt  of  her  being  in  love.  Her 
ideas  only  varied  as  to  the  how  much. 
At  first  she  thought  it  was  a  good  deal, 
and  afterwards  but  little"?  For  my 
own  part  it  is  with  pride  that  I  avow 
myself  to  be  regardless  of  Emma's  mis- 
doings, and  to  be  subjugated  by  her 
imperious  charm. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  generally  agreed  that 
Miss  Austen's  three  principal  heroines 
are  Emma,  Elizabeth  Bennet  and  Anne 
Elliot  None  of  them  surpasses  Elea- 
nor Tilney  In  truth,  grace  and  dignity, 
nor  do  they  rival  Catherine  Morland  in 
exquisite  and  captivating  simplicity; 
but  they  are  worked  out  with  greater 
elaboration.  There  is,  in  a  word,  more 
of  them.  Elizabeth  is  probably  the 
most  popular  of  the  three,  and  It  may 
be  said  of  her  that  she  is  the  wittiest 
young  lady  who  has  appeared  in  fiction 
since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  Some 
do  not  like  Emma,  and  some  think 
Anne  deficient  in  that  liveliness  to 
which  Miss  Austen  has  accustomed  us, 
but  I  believe  that  the  hostile  critic  of 
Eliza  Bennet  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Anne  Elliot  is  older 
and  more  grave  than  any  of  the 
other    heroines,    and    she    is    unlike 
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itihem  alL  Miss  Austen's  f^dllng 
tieaKh  may  haye  bad  some  influence  on 
tbe  portrait,  but  in  quiet  Deautj  it  can- 
not be  excelled.  Of  EleauOT  Tilney  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak, 
but  there  remains  for  me  the  happiness 
of  a  word  about  Catherine  Morland. 
Catherine  is  sometimes  called  a  lucky 
j^irl,  and  her  worthy  parents,  no  doubt, 
regarded  her  in  this  light,  but  no  lud£ 
could  possibly  exceed  her  deserts. 
There  is  a  subtle,  entrancing  freshness 
about  her  like  that  of 

the  morning  rose 
That  untouched  stands, 

and  there  is  a  perfectly  unending  de- 
light in  her  views  of  life  and  proceed- 
ings. How  Miss  Austen  would  have 
marvelled  if  she  could  have  foreseen 
that  Mrs.  Raddiffe's  immortality  would 
come  to  depend  upon  Catherine's  ad- 
venture with  the  mislaid  collection  of 
washing-bills! 

I  am  not  quite  certain  who  ought  to 
come  next  to  the  five  just  mentioned, 
but  I  incline  to  Mary  Crawford,  though 
Marianne  Dashwood  is  more  amusing. 
Marianne,  indeed,  with  her  "Sensibility" 
gives  Miss  Austen  Aner  opportunities 
of  poking  fun  at  her  h^oine  than  she 
gets  anywhere  except  with  Emma  and 
Catherine  Morland.  Her  noble  resolve 
to  lie  awake  for  the  whole  night  after 
Willoughby's  departure,  wihich  she  be- 
lieved was  to  be  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  her  miserable  condition  on  the  next 
day,  did,  no  doubt,  depress  her  family, 
but  we  can  only  find  her  romantic 
spirit  exhilarating.  Elinor  Dashwood, 
her  sister,  is,  pei4iaps,  a  little  overbur- 
dened with  "Sense,"  and  Fanny  Price, 
in  "Mansfield  Park,"  is  rather  a  poor 
creature.  She  is  full  of  the  passive 
virtues,  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  Miss 
Austen  thought  much  of  her,  or  she 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  be  so  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  the  vivacious  and 
winning  Mary  Crawford. 


I  have  now  run  through  the  list  of 
the  chief  heroines,  and  the  moment  has 
arrived  at  which  I  must  give  utterance 
to  a  reflection  which 'applies  to  them 
all,  and  which  causes  me  the  utmost 
distress.  Every  one  of  them  must  have 
ruined  her  looks  as  far  as  was  possible 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  did  her  lialr« 
and  every  one  of  them  must  !have  worn 
the  most  hideous  dresses  that  woman- 
kind has  ever  known!  One  comfort 
alone  remains.  Miss  Austen  had  too 
much  taste  to  describe  the  prevailing 
fashions. 

With  the  exception  of  her  heroines. 
Miss  Austen  is  severe  upon  her  sex. 
Among  her  other  famous  women  I 
should  say  there  are  nine  flrst-rate 
cfharacters,  not  one  of  whom  is  pleas- 
ing, whH^most  of  them  are  much  tlie 
reverse.  Miss  Bates  and  Mrs.  Jennings 
are  both  completely  amiable,  but  Birs. 
Jennings  is  vulgar  and  ^iss  Bates  is 
primarily  a  bore.  Some  people,  of 
whom  I  am  not  one,  go  so  far  as  to 
flnd  her  speeches  tedious  even  to  read. 
OharKytte  Lucas,  by  marrying  Mr.  Col- 
lins, in  modem  parlance,  gives  bers^ 
a»way;  and  La4y  Catherine  de  Bonri^ 
is  imperious,  inquisitive  and  generally 
unpleasant;  while  Mrs.  Bennet  drives 
her  family  almost  mad  with  her  inU^-^ 
erable  folly.  Mrs.  Elton  is  simply 
odious  in  her  presumption  and  utter 
lack  of  refinement,  and  Isabella  l^orpe 
is  coarse  in  grain,  self-seeking  and  in- 
sincere. The  meanness  of  Mrs.  Norris 
is  perfect,  and  would  even  be  painful  if 
it  were  not  for  such  blessed  reliefs  as 
the  meditated  attack  on  Nanny's  cousin 
and  the  affair  of  the  green-balze  cur- 
tain. Mary  Musgrove  is  a  grumbling 
egotist,  but  with  her  determination  al- 
ways  to  take  precedence  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  witii  her  whole  attitude 
towards  her  relations  and  towards  her 
own  health,  (sfhe  seems  to  me  inimi- 
table. 

"And  which  of  the  novels  is  your 
favorite?"     Who  can  count  the  happy 
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memories  that  question  recalls?  Is 
there  any  other  author  In  whom  men 
and  women  can  take  an  equal  interest 
and  discuss  on  equal  terms? 

•In  his  introduction  to  "Pride  and 
Prejudice"  Mr.  Salntsbury  sta;tes  that 
though  *'Sense  and  Sensibility"  has, 
peiliaps,  the  fewest  out-and-out  admir- 
ers, it  does  not  want  them.  Like  eyery- 
thing  else  which  he  says  about  Miss 
Austen,  the  remark  is  noteworthy,  but 
I  confess  it  surprises  me.  I  have  neyer 
yet  met  anybody  who  put  the  book 
first,  but  I  haye  often  wished  to  do  so, 
and  to  hear  what  could  be  argued  in 
support  of  such  a  choice.  "Sense  and 
Sensibility"  lias  an  especial  attraction 
for  me,  because  I  fully  belieye  that 
Pynes  was  Barton  Park  and  toat  I  am 
writing  these  lines  in  the  room  in 
which  Sir  John  Middleton  ate  his  din- 
ner. I  could  show  strong  grounds  for 
my  belief  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
locality. 

But  in  spite  of  this  inducement  I 
have  neyer  been  able  to  care  much  for 
the  book.  To  my  thinking,  the  story 
itself  drags,  and  the  characters,  eyen 
when  strong  at  all,  are  wanting  in  sus- 
tained strength.  Bits  of  Marianne, 
Mrs,  Jennings  and  John  Dashwood  are 
yery  good;  but  can  more  than  this  be 
said?  Marianne  ceases  to  amuse  or  to 
interest  me  after  she  leaves  Devon- 
shire, and  Mrs.  Jennings  is  very  uncer- 
tain. John  Dashwood  is  never  bad, 
but  his  consequence  is  not  great  The 
scene,  however,  between  him  and  his 
wife,  where  his  generosity  oozes  out 
like  the  valor  of  Bob  Acres,  is  excel- 
lent and  so  is  the  scene  in  which  the 
two  mothers  are  polite  and  the  two 
grandmothers  sincere  in  discussing  the 
respective  heights  of  Master  Harry 
Dashwood  and  Master  William  Middle- 
ton. 

A  wretched  scoffer  once  suggested 
that  if  the  worshippers  of  Miss  Austen 
understood  either  logic  or  criticism  they 
would  see  that  they  were  bound  to  ad- 


mit the  superiority  of  "Emma,"  tor  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  the  longest  of 
the  novels.  The  suggestion  may  have 
occurred  to  him  on  hearing  some  of  the 
initiated  discourse,  and  after  much 
delightful  and  desultory  ccmversation 
Agree  that  in  the  five  great  novels 
everything  is  perfect  Such  conclu- 
sions when  enthusiasm  has  become  ex- 
citement are  not  uncommon.  They 
cannot  of  course,  be  supported  in  sudi 
a  form,  ^  but  they  really  mean  that  all 
Miss  Austen's  admirers  are  so  fond  of 
all  the  five  novels  that  they  readily 
allow  every  man  to  choose  his  own 
favorite,  and  they  honor  his  taste,  let 
him  choose  as  he  may. 

The  fact  that  each  book  has  a  large 
following  of  its  own  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  proof  that  our  preferences 
are  gov^ned  by  our  temperaments.  My 
own  first  favorite  is  "Emma,"  and  my 
second  "Northanger  Abbey,"  and  the 
discovery,  which  I  have  only  made  re- 
cently, that  these  were  the  two  works 
preferred  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
caused  me  unbounded  satisfaction. 
Why  I  should  like  them  best  I  cannot 
quite  tell.  I  could  certainly  dilate  for- 
ever about  their  charms,  but  so  I  could 
about  the  charms  of  any  of  the  re- 
maining three. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  arti- 
cle to  an  end,  and  before  I  can  do  so 
I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  Miss  Austen's  limitations. 

She  would  have  no  dealings  with  any 
circumstances  which  were  not  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  and,  ^  as  their  field  of 
aption  is  thus  confined,  we  get  no  <^ 
portunlties  of  ascertaining  how  any  of 
her  characters  would  have  borne  them- 
selves  in  an  extraordinary  situaticm. 
We  cannot  tell  how  far  Miss  Austen 
would  or  could  have  done  Justice  to 
such  a  conjuncture,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  she  adopted  the  limits 
to  which  she  restricted  herself  from 
doubts  of  her  own  power  to  exceed 
them,  or  from  simple  preference.      It 
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Is  clear,  in  either  case,  that  she  despised 
sensationalism  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  ridlcnled  it  so  happily  through 
her  two  earliest  heroines,  Marianne 
t>a0hwood  and  Catherine  Morland. 

I  do  not  question  the  importance  of 
these  limitations.  It  is  from  the  excep- 
tional that  romance  obtains  its  strong- 
est effects,  and  to  the  exceptional  Miss 
Austen  wouM  not  or  could  not  ai^>eaL 
But,  ftttboogh  from  her  unconscious- 
ness she  did  not  know  it,  her  genius 
had  ample  scope.  Ordinary  life  was 
seen  by  her  not  dimly  and  partially  as 
we  see  it  but  in  all  its  actual  yastness, 
and  it  was  in  this  huge  field  that  eOie 

Tiie  Nineteeotb  Ceotorj. 


worked  with  such  supreme  success.  If 
the  "littie  bit  of  ivory"  were  only  "two 
inches  wide,"  those  inches  were  not  of 
mortal  measure.  It  is  reported  that 
Prince  Bismarck  once  said  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  for  a  statesman  was 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  Miss  Aust^i 
was  gifted  with  an  insight  into  com- 
mon life  as  it  is  suck  «•  psiteps  no 
otiier  soT^riist  lus  eyer  possessed,  and 
she  has  described  it  in  a  mann^  that 
nwy  excite  the  envy  of  Horace  him- 
self, the  great  past-master  of  felicitous 
diction,  as  he  reclines  in  the  asphodel 
meadows. 


DIARY  OF  A  BOER  BEFORE  LADYSMITH. 


[Among  the  personal  belongings 
found  after  the  Boer  flight  from  Lady- 
smith  was  a  portion  of  a  Boer's  diary, 
which  has  been  sent  rto  us  by  one  of 
our  contributors,  fui  army  chaplain, 
who  was  in  Ladysmith  during  the 
siege.  The  entries  commence  about  a 
w«ek  after  Bailer's  repulse  at  Ck)Ienso» 
and  cease  abruptly  after  the  Spion 
Kop  dOsaster,  when  the  wirlter  went  for 
three  days'  leave  and  left  It  behind  in 
the  Pretoria  laager  on  Surprise  Hill  to, 
the  north  of  Ladysmith— a  hill  which 
was  notork>u8  durlnig  the  siege  as  the 
positon  of  Long  Tom.  The  most  inter- 
esting entry  describes  the  attack  on 
the  0th  January.  The  kop  mentioned 
is  probably  Bester's  Hill,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Boers,  and  subsequently 
recaptured  by  the  Devonshire  regiment 
during  a  thunderstorm.] 

Pretoria  Laager  (Surprise  Hill). 
Sunday,  Dec.  24,  1899. 
Last  night  Brandwacht  Two  alarms. 
Firstly,  Du  Toit's  men  shot  at  and 
killed  Piet  Ferreira's  horse.  Secondly, 
Glas's  people  fired  on  two  mounted  men 
at  Hyde's  Farm.    Have  not  yet  ascer- 


tained what  damage  done.  Day  passed 
very  quietly.  Mr.  Bosman  gave  a  very 
touching  sermon  this  morning. 

Monday.  25th. 
Received  tons  of  cakes  and  other 
niceties  from  Pretoria  merchants. 
Played  at  quoits  most  of  the  morning. 
'Badenhorst  and  Klenver  baked  pan- 
cakes. Very  fair  dinner.  Desultory 
fire  kept  on  the  whole  day,  enemy  only 
firing  one  shot  in  return  in  the  early 
morning.  Brisk  fire  heard  from  the 
direction  of  Bulwana.  Brandwacht 
again. 

Tuesday,  26th. 
Brandwacht  last  night  was  very 
strong.  200  men  out.  Very  quiet. 
This  morning  went  to  Klip  river  for  a 
bathe.  Bnjoyed  it  very  much.  Heard 
there  are  still  two  English  dead  unbur- 
led— presumably  from  the  fi|^t  in 
which  howitzer  was  broken.  Brand- 
wacht again  to-night  Expect  a  rough 
time  as  it  looks  like  rain. 
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Wednesday,  27th. 
Rough  no  name  for  It  It  rained 
bncketsf ul  from  8  o'clock  until  2.  Have 
never  seen  the  like  before.  Lightning 
beautiful  yet  terrible.  The  dry  sluit 
waB  a  roaring  torrent  in  half  an  hour. 
We  all  got  a  thorough  wetting.  I  lay 
until  I  felt  I  was  in  a  pool,  then  sat  up 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  watercourse  through  our 
tent  A  few  shots  fired  during  the 
night  and  two  at  a  quarter  to  4  this 
morning.  Otherwise  quiet  except  for 
tihe  storm. 

Thursday,  28th. 
Last  night  12  o'clock,  alarm.  There 
had  been  sever^  volleys  fired  before 
from  different  parts  of  the  town.  Olas 
started,  our  guards  on  the  Kop  fol- 
lowed suit  and  lastly  the  guards  in 
the  valley.  We  were,  of  course,  all 
routed  out  Our  corporalship  were 
the  quickest  of  the  crowd  this  time, 
being  first  at  the  outpost  When  we 
arrived  there  the  guards  said  they  had 
seen  nothing,  but  fired  because  they 
were  fired  upon.  It  was  raining— wet 
and  mucky— so  we  did  not  very  much 
enjoy  having  to  leave  our  blankets  to 
run  about  in  the  dark.  After  sitting 
with  the  guards  for  about  half  an  hour, 
the  Y.  G.  turned  up,  and  said  that  those 
of  us  who  were  not  on  duty  might  go 
home,  which  we  did.  Tnis  morning  we 
heard  that  the  guard  on  the  Kop  did 
not  fire  in  vain  as  the  enemy  were  In 
the  sluit,  and  but  for  their  firing  we 
would  have  had  a  tough  fight  again  for 
our  cannon.  To-day  we  will  have  rain 
the  whole  day,  and  as  we  have  Brand- 
wacht  to-night  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  any  decent  sleep. 

Friday,  20th. 
Brandwacht  last  night  was  anything 
but  pleasant  It  rained  from  6  till  12 
without  intermission,  and  started  again 
at  2  until  7  this  morning,  but  luckily, 
it  seems  like  clearing  up,  so  we  may  dry 


our  blankets  and  clothing.  The  water 
simply  rushed  through  our  sail,  as  is 
evident  by  the  marks.  Everything  is 
wet  and  muddy,  but  I  do  not  feel  any 
ill-effects  from  the  wet  A  nasty,  care- 
less accident  occurred  last  night— Du 
Toit  shooting  young  Dietliff  in  the  leg, 
and,  it  is  said,  breaking  the  bone.  Du 
Toit  appears  to  have  been  on  guard 
alone,  while  Dietliff,  coming  off  guard, 
passed  in  front  of  him.  Du  Toit  did 
hot  halt  or  do  anything  but  fire,  and, 
as  he  fired  at  three  yards,  he  unfortu- 
nately hit  his  mark.  We  were  pre- 
pared for  the  enemy,  as  none  of  us 
slept  Firing  heard  from  all  directions, 
^but  personally  I  saw  nothing. 

Sunday,  Slst 
•Still  more  rain  last  night  Wonder 
when  we  shall  see  dry  weather  again. 
Saw  Meike  Mearkel  to-day.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Oolenso,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle.  Says  the  English  loss  was 
terrible.  The  first  Sunday  since  we 
have  been  here  on  which  we  have  had 
no  service;  but  our  fellows  agreed 
some  time  ago  that  Badenhorst  ehould 
hold  a  short  service  every  evening. 
Brandwacht  again  to-night  It  looks 
like  clearing  up.  We  are  all  on  Brand- 
wacht every  night  now.  It  does  not 
matter  much,  for  if  we  sleep  in  our 
tents  there  is  sure  to  be  an  alarm. 

Monday,  1st  Jan.,  1900. 
Brandwacht  again  last  night  Clear 
enough.  About  12  the  enemy  wished 
us  a  Happy  New  Year  by  sending  us 
a  few  shells,  one  of  which  was  well 
enough  aimed  to  kill  one  Joshua  Wiel- 
enberg,  one  of  De  Lange's  men.  The 
shell  literally  cut  him  in  half.  Went 
to  Modder's  Spruit  Everything  quiet 
during  the  day.    Day  passed  as  usual. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  2. 
Brandwacht  very  quiet    Went  this 
morning  to  the  river  on  foot    Rather 
a  longish  walk,  but  enjoyed    it    very 
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mnclL  Betomed  aboat  12.  W^it  op 
■mall  Amajuba  again.  Saw  that  the 
grayes  had  fallen  In  a  good  bit,  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  corpaea.    Day  yery  quiet 

Wednesday,  3d. 
Brandwacht    passed     yery     quietly. 
Played  spoof— rather  exciting  game. 

Thursday,  4th. 
Brandwacht  yery  wet  but  quiet 
Wanted  to  go  oyer  to  Lydenberg 
laager,  but  it  was  too  wet  Will  go 
to-morrow.  Want  to  try  and  get  an- 
other tent  as  the  rainy  season  is  ap- 
proaching. 

Friday.  5th. 
Brandwacht  last*  night  yery  wet 
Looked  like  rain  early  in  the  day,  but 
cleared  up  about  7.  Stanley  Skinner 
going  home.  Has  certificate  from  Dr. 
Killopp— weak  heart  Bill  Skinner  and 
Louis  JoTdaan  haye  done  no  duty  for 
the  last  wee^.  Louis  probably  going 
home  tomorrow.  Two  shots  fired  by 
Olas's  Brandwacht  this  morning;  they 
hit  something.  We  are  expecting  the 
enemy  to  try  and  break  through  eyery 
night  Our  guns  keep  up  a  fairly 
heayy  fire,  but  the  enemy  do  not  seem 
to  wish  to  answer.  Predler's  men  fired 
on  a  porcupine  two  nights  ago,  but  <mly 
succeeded  in  knodLing  out  about  fifty 
of  its  quills.  Heard  that  tomorrow 
there  will  be  a  general  attack  on  Lady- 
smith.  We  are  to  storm  the  Rand 
ahead  of  us. 

Saturday,  6th. 
Last  night  oul:  corporal  came  to  us 
and  asked  who  wished  to  go,  as  he  had 
orders  to  take  as  many  yolunteers  as 
possible.  Only  six  of  our  men  re- 
mained. We  left  our  Brandwacht  at 
half -past  2  and  crossed  the  fiat  got 
oyer  the  railroad  line,  and  took  up  posi- 
tions in  the  slult  on  the  south  side  of 
the  line.      Skinner  got  orders  to  take 


up  a  positkNi  Just  below  the  fort  <m  the 
lefMiand  side  of  the  Band.  I  wait 
with  nine  others.  We  got  fairiy  good 
positions,  and  started  at  once  to  make 
schanses^  The  enemy  had  not  yet 
found  us  out  and  we  were  within  150 
yards  (more  or  less)  fnmi  them.  Thai 
we  saw  one  Kngllshman  come  out  for 
a  fair  shot;  but  we  were  unable  to  fire, 
as  twenty-seyen  of  Jan  Glas's  men 
were  coming  on  oyer  the  fiat  and  we 
did  not  wish  to  draw  the  enony's  at- 
tention to  them.  They  woe  fired  on, 
howeyer.  Just  as  they  were  crossing 
the  railway.  There  we  lay,  the  cannon 
from  Yaal  Kop  and  fiye  Armstrongs 
keeping  up  a  bombardment  on  the  Eng- 
lish schanses.  We  were  in  danger 
several  times  from  «hota  badly  aimed 
by  our  cannoneers.  After  a  whiles 
Willimse,  one  of  the  Pretoria  police. 
Jumped  up  and  called  to  the  men  to 
charge  the  Kop.  H^  tried  the  gun  he 
had  in  his  hand  three  times  without 
success,  and,  taking  another,  charged 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Rand.  Our 
men  who  occupied  the  left  side, 
amongst  whom  I  was,  kept  on  firing, 
to  try  and  keep  the  enemy  from  firing 
on  the  men  as  they  charged.  But  it 
was  in  yain.  The  position  is  absolute 
too  strong  to  be  taken  in  this  manner. 
We  lost  six  men  killed  and  four 
wounded— yis.,  killed,  De  Jager,  Frank 
Ross,  Willimse,  Zabushauger,  Mauss 
and  Sonnenberg;  wounded.  Young 
Bosch,  wounded  in  the  leg;  Kramw, 
through  the  left  rtioulder;  Miek  Henn, 
through  right  arm;  and  Ackermann, 
through  the  hip.  Poor  Ross  ran,  and 
after  running  fiye  yards  got  two  more 
shots.  Our  y.G.  fell  a  small  distance 
farther,  and  got  one  more  wound.  He 
liyed  until  9  o'clock  A.M.  The  other 
fellows  fell  farther  up,  Willimse  actu- 
ally putting  his  hand  on  the  wall,  also 
Zabushauger.  They  were  found  about 
twelye  yards  from  the  wall.  There 
we  lay  like  rats  in  a  tn^;),  unable  to 
get  our  wounded  or  dead  out  of  the 
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place;  we  could  do  nothing.  The  three 
la«t-named  wounded  managed  to  retire, 
88  did  eyery  man  of  the  ill-fated  party 
whlcfh  attacked.  Bosch  was  wounded 
tiirough  his  own  foolishness.  'He  saw 
how  the  English  kept  on  firing  through 
the  railway  culvert,  and  actually  went 
to  sit  in  it  after  it  commenced  raining. 
He  was  warned,  but  took  no  notice. 
We  lay  from  4  o'clock  A.M.  until  about 
5  P.M.,  when  a  rainstorm  came  up. 
Most  of  the  men  had  retired  already 
from  the  kop  behind  the  railway,  leav- 
ing twelve  of  us  on  duty  as  guards,  to 
see  that  the  enemy  did  not  take  us  una- 
wares from  behind.  It  rained  steadily 
for  a  short  time,  then  a  very  heavy 
shower  came,  enabling  us  to  run  for  it, 
which  we  did  under  cover  of  the  storm. 
We  were  in  the  burning  sun  for  thir- 
teen hours.  Water  we  had;  but  the 
feeling  that  one  may  be  attacked  at 
any  moment  and  surrounded  is  not 
pleasant,  although  we  were  determined 
to  do  our  best 

The  cannon  lielped  us  greatly  in  this 
respect,  as  whenever  the  enemy  ap- 
peared to  the  right  or  left,  they  were 
shelled  and  forced  to  retire.  Glas's 
people  also  helped  us  on  the  left,  keep- 
ing the  enemy  away,  as  did  De  Lange 
and  PretOTius  on  our  right  Were  it 
not  for  the  rain,  I  am  convinced  that 
not  many  of  us  would  have  lived  to 
return,  a«  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  move  until  7  at  the  earliest, 
and  even  then  would  have  lost  men. 
We  all  thanked  Ck>d  from  our  hearts, 
as  never  bef<Mre,  for  sending  the  rain 
which  allowed  us  to  retire.  I  under- 
stand that  the  storming  was  unauthor- 
ized. Our  orders  were  on  the  left  to 
keep  the  enemy  busy,  as  the  Free 
Staters  were  attacking  the  plateau,  so 
that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  should  be 
divided.  Willimse,  and  the  other  men 
who  stormed,  did  a  very  brave  deed. 
There  were  only  about  a  hundred  Pre-  • 
torians  and  some  fifty  of  Glas's  m«i 
who  took  part  in  the  attack,  of  whom 


Corporal  ^dnner  had  fifteen  men,  one 
of  whom  was  killed.  They  were:  A.  C. 
Skinner,  ^Corporal  D.  W.  Sobabart,  P. 
<Skrige,  L.  P.  J.  Badenporst,  F.  Boss 
(killed),  B.  Bloemsma,  H.  ELoapp,  W. 
Gure,  A.  De  Villlers,  W.  and  F.  War- 
melo,  J.  W.  N.  Kuyper,  J.  De  VlUiers, 
T.  G.  Potgieter  and  self.  The  day  in 
the  sluit  (9th  November)  was  not  in  it 
.compared  to  this.  Heat  was  greater. 
Water  farther  and  risky  to  get  One 
of  Glas's  men  was  wounded  in  the  leg 
while  getting  water.  Our  position  waa 
much  more  preoarlous.  The  hours 
seemed  days.  I  hope  never  to  be  in 
such  a  tn^;)  again,  and  for  one  I  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  storm  the  Kop 
again.  This  is  the  second  time  that  we 
were  cooped  up,  and  I  mean  it  to  be 
the  last  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
is  the  enemy  allowed  us  to  come  so 
near.  They  knew  nothing  of  us  until 
we  fired  after  Glas's  men  had  reached 
us.  Then  we  had  already  been  there 
one  hotur.  It  was  dark,  it  is  true,  but 
we  made  enough  row  to  awaken  men 
some  500  yards  off.  Why,  in  making 
our  schanses,  the  stones  made  a  fairly 
good  sound,  being  placed  on  one  an- 
other. We  were  fired  on  going  back, 
but  no  harm  was  done— -it  only  made  us 
run  the  harder.  The  Free  Statere  have 
taken  half  of  the  plateau,  including  one 
cannon,  two  ammunition-wagons  and 
<Mie  fort  It  is  impossible  to  take  the 
Kop  by  storm.  It  is  too  well  protected. 
The  wall  is  about  six  feet  high,  with 
openings  for  firing,  and  has  a  bomb- 
proof roof,  so  the  enemy  w^re,  so  to 
say,  safe.  The  cannon  made  two 
breaches,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  help. 

•Sunday,  7th. 
To-day  everything  is  quiet,  for  which 
we  are  thankful.  Our  hope  for  the 
early  fall  of  Ladysmith  is  now  great, 
as  the  i^teau  means  everything,  and 
the  Free  Statere  fighting  from  3  A.M. 
until  dark  only  lost  one  man  killed  and 
one  wounded.   The  Bnglish  loss  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  heavy.  I  hear  that  De 
Lange  and  Pretorlus  took  the  round 
Kop  to  the  right  of  our  position,  and 
managed  to  keep  the  enemy  away  from 
one  of  their  cannon. 

Monday,  8th. 
Brandwacht  last  night  quiet,  except 
for  a  volley  fired  by  Glas's  men  at  12 
o'clock.  I  think  they  fired  on  a  cow, 
as  I  heard  the  cow  coming  on  loiwlng, 
and  heard  the  guards  halt  and  fire.  I 
went  to  the  Hoofdlaager  this  morning 
to  try  and  get  a  tent,  and  also  to  try 
and  get  some  definite  news  about  the 
attack  on  the  plateau.  I  was  told  that 
the  Free  Staters  held  the  part  they  had 
taken,  the  cannon  being  also  held  (a 
siege-gun).  This  report  is  now  contra- 
dicted, and  they  say  the  Free  Staters 
were  forced  to  retire,  but  before  so  do- 
ing destroyed  the  gun,  and  also  that 
they  had  taken  three  officers.  I  did  not 
get  a  tent  but  enjoyed  the  ride  very 
much.  We  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
at  the  false  reports  heard  here. 

Tuesday,  9th. 
Brandwacht  quiet,  except  for  rockets 
fired  by  the  enemy  in  our  direction 
from  the  Roode  Rand.  Very  pretty, 
and  efTectually  lights  up  the  whole  flat. 
I  think  they  are  trying  to  see  if  we 
intend  to  attack  again.  Not  much  pos- 
sibility of  that,  as  our  loss  was  en<Nr- 
mous  in  the  last  try— viz.,  65  killed  and 
106  wounded.  Heidelberg  laager  is  re- 
ported to  have  sustained  the  greatest 
loss.  Fairly  heavy  fire  from  Vaal  Kop. 
Prinsloo,  the  gunner  of  the  quick-'firing 
gun,  killed  two  of  the  enemy  yesterday, 
picking  one  ofT  his  horse.  The  horse 
has  been  caught,  a  good-looking  ani- 
mal, but  in  poor  condition.  He  also 
killed  a  man  on  foot  Very  pretty 
shooting  for  cannon.  Have  received 
orders  to  construct  forts,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  attack  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  to  be  at  least  60  feet  deep 
(walls).      Are  busy  putting   up   wire 


from  foot  of  land  where  the  Frendi 
gun  is,  to  our  kopje,  at  night  of  course. 

Wednesday,  10th. 
Elected  an  assistant  V.O.  to-day.  D. 
S.  Merwe  was  elected.  Well,  he  is  not 
much,  but  better  than  either  Malherbe 
or  Nel,  the  other  candidates,  would  be, 
as  they  are  hand  in  glove  with  Zeeder- 
berg,  and  we  want  a  man  w4io  wiU  pull 
against  him,  so  that  he  cannot  have  too 
much  of  his  own  way. 

Thursday,  11th. 
Brandwacht  was  very  quiet  The 
enemy  fired  more  rockets,  and  seem 
busy  on  Roode  Rand  building  or  im- 
proving their  schanses.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  bustle  in  the  town. 
Maxim  Nordenfelt  playing  this  morn- 
ing. Went  to  Hoofdlaager  again  this 
morning— heard  nothing  important 
Afterwards  went  to  staticm,  saw  Mr. 
Simpson,  from  whom  I  got  parceL  Re- 
ported that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
Little  .Tugela  yesterday,  but  our  men 
are  ready  for  them.  Saw  Bmest  Nie- 
meyer  who  is  going  on  to  Colenso  to- 
morrow. 

Friday,  12th. 
More  rockets  last  night  We  were  to 
have  built  forts,  but  spades  and  picks 
were  no  good,  so  it  is  put  off.  Signed 
petition  to  Government  to  allow  us  to 
go  to  the  Colcmy.  Hope  it  will  come 
right    Sick  of  Ladysmith. 

Saturday,  13th. 
'Brandwacht  quiet  except  for  usual 
row  made  by  the  enemy  in  building  for- 
tifications.   Day  quiet 

Sunday,  14th. 
Brandwacht  quiet  Received  twrders  to 
take  200  cartridges  to  Brandwacht  as 
enemy  are  expected  to  attack  to-night 
or  tomorrow  night  with  the  supposed 
purpose  of  destroying  our  guns.  Heard 
a  man  was  caught  coming  from  Lady- 
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smith  with  saddle-bags  full  of  dyna- 
mite, gun-cotton  and  accessories.  Says 
he  was  sent  to  blow  up  Sunday's  riyer 
bridge,  also  says  some  troops  haye 
passed  through  our  Unes,  and  that  the 
enemy  intend  cutting  us  off  from  re- 
treating from  Ladysmith.  Talk  is 
cheap.  This  is  only  rumored.  No 
faith  can  be  attached.  Zeederberg  has 
gone  to  Pretoria  to  commandeer  100 
men,  so  as  to  allow  100  or  so  of  us  to 
depart  for  Oolesberg.  Hope  this  is 
true,  and  that  he  will  succeed.  Sky 
oyercast,  expect  rain. 

Monday,  15th. 
Brandwaeht  quiet  Enemy  busy  as 
usuaL  Cannot  understand  why  they 
are  so  very  busy  strengthening  their 
fortifications  if  they  intend  attacking, 
which  they  are  said  to  do.  At  any 
rate,  rumors  of  this  kind  cannot  make 
us  more  watchful  than  we  are.  We 
cut  all  loose  wire  from  the  poles  on  the 
Kop  last  night,  and  placed  it  some 
twelye  or  fifteen  yards  below  the  brow. 
This  will  be  a  great  help  for  us  if  the 
enemy  come.  Horses  haye  had  no  for- 
age or  mealies  for  the  last  few  <kiys. 
Indeed,  our  own  supplies  are  less  than 
usuaL  Coffee  is  a  luxury  not  often 
had.  Sugar  is  altogether  beyond  us. 
We  are  told  the  price  in  town  is  2s. 
per  lb.,  so  are  quite  satisfied  to  do  with- 
out Indeed,  yery  few  grumble  at 
rations,  and  we  know  Ooyernment  is 
doing  its  best  Brandwaeht  quiet 
Looked  yery  much  .like  rain,  but  luck- 
ily clouds  were  too  light  Bained  a 
bit  in  the  afternoon.  Beceiyed  bag  of 
yegetables  from  home.  First-class. 
Fried  mealies  in  butter.  New  diffh  to 
me,  but  good. 

Tuesday,  16th. 
Brandwaeht  wet  Enemy  seem  to  be 
more  busy  than  usual.  Heard  kettle- 
drum beating  and  troops  marching. 
Expected  attack,  but  night  passed 
safely.     According  to  reports,  are  ex- 


pecting something  to-night  I  put  no 
faith  in  it  Looks  yery  much  like  rain. 
Beceiyed  letter  from  G^rge  yesterday, 
and  answered  it  the  same  day.  Pleased 
to  see  he  is  in  good  health.  Mortar- 
gun  arriyed  here  to-day.  Do  not  know 
where  it  is  to  be  placed.  Beceiyed 
horse-forage  to-day.  Very  glad— fairly 
good  forage.  Bombardment  rather 
heayy.     Enemy  replied  with  lyddite. 

Wednesday,  17th. 
Don't  know  what  has  come  oyer  me. 
Cannot  remember  dates  for  the  life  of 
me.  Brandwaeht  wet  but  yery  quiet 
As  usual,  the  report  was  false.  This 
morning  we  can  plainly  hear  heayy 
cannon-fire,  presumably  from  Colenso 
and  Upper  Tugela.  Three  of  our  cor- 
porals went  to  reinforce  Pretorius,  in 
case  the  enemy  attempt  to  break 
through  the  Free  Staters,  who  are,  it 
is  said,  slightly  weakened  owing  to 
their  haying  to  put  a  force  at  the  Upper 
Tugela.  Our  men  are  supposed  to  haye 
splendid  positions,  so  the  possibility  of 
the  enemy  breaking  through  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  feryenUy  hoped  that  they 
will  be  repulsed.  Now  the  cannon-fire 
has  somewhat  abated. 

Thursday,  18th. 
Passed  uneyentfully,  except  that  we 
were  told  to  be  ready  at  any  moment 

Friday,  19tu. 
Eyerything  quiet  Only  rumors  reach- 
ing us  of  hard  fighting. 

Sunday,  21st 
Brandwaeht  again,  assisted  by  the 
enemy's  rockets.  Ordered  off  for  Tu- 
gela at  9.  Were  on  our  way  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  a  yery  hard  and  tiring 
ride  we  arriyed  at  our  supposed  posi- 
tion, or  rather  destination,  at  4  P.M. 
We  had  an  exciting  gallop  through  the 
bullets  for  some  500  yards.  Two  of 
our  men  came  down,  but  luckily  from 
horses  treading  in  holes  and  not  by 
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tmllets.  No  damnga  done.  We  took 
bridles  out  of  horses  motrt^and  lield 
them  while  they  grazed,  to  the  tun^  «C 
continuous  whistling  of  bullets  and  an 
occasional  shell,  which  all  went  on  their 
way  without  hurting  any  of  us  except- 
ing that  a  piece  of  a  shell  struck  one 
young  fellow  on  the  arm,  givhig  him  a 
painful  though  in  no  way  a  dangerous 
wound.  We  renmined  here  for  an  hour, 
and  were  then  ordered  to  the  Middle- 
burgers,  where,  while  we  were  with 
them,  two  men  were  wounded—one  se- 
riously and  one  very  lightly.  At  dark 
we  were  ordered  to  go  round  to  the  left 
towards  Spion  Kop  and  get  further  or- 
ders from  Commandant  Oppermann. 
He  at  once  put  us  on  Brandwacht 

Monday,  22nd. 
Brandwacht  was  very  quiet,  the  en- 
emy  making  no   movement,   notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  were  within 
1,000  yards  of  them— rather  close  quar- 
ters for  25  men  to  40,000.    We  returned 
to  the  Commrandant  at  4  A.M.    He  at 
once  placed  7  men  with  our  horses,  or- 
dering them  to  go  down  the  Kop  and 
let  the  horses  graze  under  the  saddle; 
the  remaining  18,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
were  sent  to  a  stone  schanse,  and  had 
to  remain  there  lying  in  waiting  in 
case  the  enemy  should  charge.     They 
opened  a  heavy  fire  both  of  email-arms 
and  artillery  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
and  about  6  A.M.  treated  us  to  a  few 
lyddite  shells,  which,  however,  did  no 
damage.   The  bullets  have  a  spiteful 
whizz.    It  was  fearfully  hot,  and  our 
water  gave  out,  so  young  De  VilUers 
and  I  Jumped  up  and  ran  for  water. 
Not  at  all  pleasant  to  think  the  bullets 
*«««^  of^iL-/^  nt  any  moment    We  made 
»wn  the  Kop,  and  found  a 
though  small  fountain  on 
in-side.    The  "v^ter  was  de- 
er imbibing  so  much  as  we 
led  our  bottles  and  went  to 
'ew  thousand  yards  away, 
t  some  green  peaches,  and, 


af t^  a  while,  fell  asleep  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  only  to  be  awakened 
by  bullets  striking  in  between  and 
arnwA  us.  We  were  more  or  less  used 
to  the  hum  a<  the  bullets,  so  calmly- 
walked  to  a  sheltered  tiot  in  a  slult 
and  indulged  in  a  wash.  Th6»  began 
the  tedious  and  dangerous  work  of  r»^ 
ascending  the  mountain.  How  we 
managed  it  1  cannot  say,  but  we  got 
through  the  enemy's  shells  and  bullets 
in  safety,  and  were  again  safe  in  the 
schanse.  There  we  remained  until 
dark,  to  be  then  driven  about  by  the 
people  there  like  a  lot  of  sheep  without 
a  master.  Finally,  after  stumbling  and 
falling  about  for  a  few  hours,  we  were 
told  off  to  take  up  the  same  positkm 
as  on  the  night  before.  It  was  bitterly 
cold  and  the  dew  very  heavy.  We  had 
little  or  no  food,  and  no  covering,  as 
everythii^  was  with  the  hmrses.  We 
spent  an  awful  night 

Tuesday  2%:d. 
We  remained  In  the  schanse  until  8, 
and  then  left  on  otur  own  hook  to  look 
for  our  horses  and  get  some  grub.  We 
succeeded,  and,  after  eating  enough 
for  a  regiment,  we  got  some  letters— I 
received  four.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinued Just  the  same  as  yesterday.  We 
were  practically  safe,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  a  few  lyddite  shells  burst  v^ry 
near  us;  but  the  confident  boast  of  the 
English  as  to  the  death-dealing  quali- 
ties of  this  missile  is  exaggerated.  One 
burst  within  3  yaods  of  one  man  and 
9  yards  from  six,  but  did  no  harm.  We 
left  at  3,  and  Joined  our  own  V.G., 
who  had  come  on  with  some  more  men. 
We  are  to  dig  trenches  to-night 

Wednesday,  24th. 
Towards  morning  the  enemy  opened 
fire  on  us  with  small-arms  and  cannon. 
We  were  divided  into  two  lots— cme  to 
remain  in  the  trench,  the  other  to  re- 
treat to  a  place  of  safety,  with  tiie  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  to  relieve 
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us  in  the  trench  tomorrow.  It  was  ter- 
ribly unsafe  to  show  oneself,  so  we  had 
to  work  away  with  our  knives  to  make 
the  trench  comfortable.  The  day  was 
fine  and  very  warm.  Water  scarce,  as 
is  food.  Ooing  for  water  in  the  even- 
ing, we  heard  that  onr  relief  had  been 
ordered  off  to  Splon  Kop  to  reinforce 
the  men  there,  and  that  after  a  hard 
fight  we  had  won  the  day.  Four  were 
killed  and  seven  wounded  from  our 
small  contingent— viz.,  J.  Malherbe,  L. 
De  yilliers,  G.  Jeppe  and  R.  Belnecke, 
kUled;  and  P.  S.  £:rlg6,  13.  OUvier.  B. 
Olivier,  B.  Bloemsa,  W.  de  Vos,  Van  . 
Wermerkerken  and  Van  Gaa,  wounded. 
Pretoria  contingent  has  the  honor  of 
the  day,  our  men  taking  the  lion's  share 
of  the  work.  The  enemy's  loss  is  ter- 
rible. 

Thursday,  25th. 
Brandwacht  was  very  quiet  We 
are  to  remain  in  the  trench,  as  the  men 
who  took  part  In  the  fight  are  knocked 
up.  The  enemy  are  keeping  on  firing 
as  usual  from  dawn  till  dusk.  It  must 
cost  them  a  good  deal  in  ammunition. 

Friday,  26th. 
Night  passed  quietly.  Remained  in 
the  trench  till  3  P.M.— got  leave  to  go 
to  our  camp— got  some  cocoa  and  fresh 
beef,  and  had  a  feast— ordered  to  re- 
main and  look  after  the  horses— very 
wet  night— heard  heavy  rifle-fire  at  8, 
and  at  once  awoke  ^very  one  to  prepare 
for  whatever  might  happen.  All  quiet 
after  an  hour  or  so;  but  I  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  horses  to  be  too 
much  to  go  to  sleep,  so  patrolled  about 
until  2  A.M.,  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
everything  was  quiet,  and  got  to  sleep 
a  bit  later,  wet  through. 

Saturday  27th. 

Slept  very  well  and    soundly    for  a 

few  hours,  and  mounted  my  horse  to 

go  and  look  for  two  horses  lost  during 

Wednesday's  fight    Saw  Commandant 

BUckwood't  Hagulne. 


Steenkamp  of  the  Bustenburgers,  who 
asked  us  to  off-saddle,  and  supplied  us 
very  liberally  with  biscuit  and  coffee. 
We  returned  to  camp  at  3,  and  re- 
malher  there  till  6,  and  then  left  on 
patrol. 

Sunday,  28th. 
Patrol.  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about 
patrols,  but  we  did  no  patrol  last 
night  We- went  on  until  we  strudc  the 
enemy's  camp,  then  retired  for  some 
distance,  and  lay  at  our  horses'  heads 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  imminent 
danger  of  a  free  pass  to  St  Helena,  as 
the  enemy  could,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  surround  and  cut  us  off  If  so 
minded.  Went  up  Splon  Kop.  Ter- 
rible and  ghastly  sight  EngliEfti  dead 
yet  unburied.  We  are  returning  to- 
morrow. 

Monday,  29th. 
Left  Tugela  at  4  and  reached  laager 
at  12.  Everything  quiet  here.  The 
enemy  have  unexpectedly  left  their 
position  at  Tugela,  and  are  retreating 
towards  Colenso. 

Tuesday,  30th. 
Saw  Krig6.  He  is  seriously  wounded, 
though,  it  is  hoped,  not  dangerously. 
The  enemy's  retreat  was  so  hurried 
that  the  dead  are  lying  rotting  in  the 
sun.  Some  have  already  been  dead 
over  a  week. 

Wednesday,  31st 
Brandwacht  was,  last  night  some- 
what exciting,  as  we  had  some  spies 
prowling  about  between  9  and  11.  But 
we  quickly  sent  them  off  at  a  faster 
rate  than  they  came. 

Went  to  Modder  Spruit  and  heard 
that  Krig6  was  better.  George  came 
by  12  train  and  spent  the  day  with 
Piet 

Here  the  diary  ends  with  the  intima- 
tion that  the  writer  has  had  leave  for 
three  days. 
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TUSCAN  NOTES. 


....  all  these  are  loliabltaiits  of 
truly  motintain  cities,  Florence  being  aa 
completely  among  the  hille  as  Inns- 
bruck Is,  only  the  hills  have  softer  out- 
lines.—Modem  Painter,  iv.,-chap.  xx. 


Sitting  in  the  January  sunshine  on 
the  side  of  this  Fiesole  hill,  overlook- 
ing the  opposite  quarries  (a  few  long- 
stalked  daises  at  my  feet  in  the  gravel, 
still  soft  from  the  night's  frost),  my 
thoughts  took  the  color  and  breath  of 
the  place.  They  circled,  as  these  paths 
circle  round  the  hill,  about  those  an- 
cient Greek  and  <^d  Italian  cities,  where 
the  Cyclopean  walls,  the  carefully  ter- 
raced olives,  followed  the  tracks  made 
first  by  the  shepherd's  and  the  goat's 
foot,  even  as  we  see  them  now  on  the 
stony  hills  all  round.  What  civiliza- 
tions were  those,  thus  sowed  on  the 
rock  like  the  wild  mint  and  gray 
myrrh-scented  herbs,  and  grown  under 
the  scorch  of  sun  upon  stone,  and 
the  eddy  of  winds  down  the  valleys! 
They  are  gone,  disappeared,  and  their 
existence  would  be  Impossible  in  our 
days.  But  they  have  left  us  their  art, 
the  essence  they  distilled  from  their 
surroundings.  And  that  Is  as  good  for 
our  souls  as  the  sunshine  and  the  wind, 
as  the  aromatic  scent  of  the  herbs  of 
their  mountains. 

I  am  tempted  to  think  that  the  worst 
place  for  getting  to  know,  getting  to 
feel,  any  school  of  painting.  Is  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  best,  perhaps,  the  fields; 
the  fields  (or.  In  the  case  of  the  Vene- 
tians, largely  the  waters),  to  which, 
with  their  qualities  of  air,  of  light,  their 
whole  train  of  sensations  and  moods, 
the  artistic  temperament,  and  the 
special  artistic  temperament  of  a  local 


school,  can  very  probably  be  traced. 
For  to  appreciate  any  kind  of  art 
means,  after  all,  not  to  understand  its 
relations  with  other  kinds  of  art,  but 
to  feel  its  relations  with  ourselves.    It 
Is  a  matter  of  living,  thanks  to  that 
art,  according  to  the  spiritual  and  oft- 
ganic  modes 'of  which  it  Is  an  expres- 
sl<m.    Now,  to  go  fcom  room  to  nxHn 
of  a  gall«*y,  allowing  oneself  to  be 
played  upon  by  very  various  kinds  of 
art.  Is  to  prevent  the  fcHrmation  of  any 
definite  mood,  and  to  set  up  what  is 
most  hostile  to  all  mood,  to  all  unity  of 
being;  comparison,  analysis,  classifica- 
tion.   You  may  know  quite  exactly  the 
difference  between  Giotto  and  Simon 
Martini,   between  a  Ferrarese  and   a 
Venetian,  between  Praxiteles  and  Sco- 
pas;  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing which  finy  of  these  might  have  in 
your    life,    and    unconscious    of    the 
changes  they  might  work  in  your  be- 
ing.   And  this,  I  fear.  Is  <^ten  the  case 
with   connoisseUfrs   and   archseologistB, 
accounting  for  the  lat^it  suspicion  of 
the  ignoramus  and  the  good  Philistine, 
that  such  persons  are,  somehow,  none 
the  better  for  their  intercourse  with  art 
All  art  which  is  organic,  short  of  which 
it   cannot  be  efficient,   dep^ids   upon 
tradition.    To  say  so  sounds  a  truism, 
because  we  rarely  realize  all  that  tra- 
dition Implies;  on  the  side  of  the  artist, 
Mbhat  to  do,  and  on  the  side  of  his  public, 
hoio  to  feel;  a  habit  an  expectati<Mi 
which  accumulates  the  results  of  in- 
dividual creative  genius  and  individual 
appreciative  sensibility,  giving  to  each 
its  greatest  efficacy.    When  one  remem- 
bers,   in    individual    instances— Kant 
Darwin,    Michel-angelo,    Mosart— hofw 
very   little   which   Is  absolutely   new, 
how  slight  a  variation,  how  inevitable 
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a  combination,  marks,  after  all,  the 
greatest  strokes  of  genius  In  all  things, 
It  seems  quite  laughable  to  expect  the 
mediocre  person,  mere  looker-on  or  lis- 
tener, far  from  creative,  to  reach  at 
once,  without  a  similar  sequence  of 
initlatioin,  a  correspondhig  state  of  un- 
derstanding and  enjoyment  But,  as 
a  rule,  this  thought  does  not  occur  to 
us;  and,  while  we  expatiate  on  the 
creative  originality  of  artists  and  poets, 
we  dully  take  for  granted  the  instant 
appreciation  of  their  creations;  forget- 
ting, or  not  understanding,  in  both 
cases,  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  tradi- 
tion. 

As  regards  us  modems,  for  whom  the 
tradition  of,  say,  Tuscan  art  has  so 
long  been  broken  ofT  or  crossed  by 
various  other  and  very  different  ones— 
as  regards  ourselves,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  can  best  recover  it  by 
sympathetic  attention  to  those  forms  of 
art,  humbler  or  more  public,  which 
must  originally  have  prepared  and 
kept  up  the  interest  of  the  people  for 
whom  the  Tuscan  craftsmen  worked. 

Pictures  and  statues,  even  in  a  tradi- 
tional period,  embody  a  large  amount 
of  merely  personal  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual artists,  testifying  to  many  ac- 
tivities—imitation, self-assertion,  riv- 
alry—which have  no  real  sesthetic 
value.  And,  during  the  15th  century, 
and  in  Tuscany  especially,  the  flow  of 
traditional  sesthetic  feeling  is  griev- 
ously altered  and  adulterated  by  the 
merest  scientific  tendencies;  a  painter 
or  sculptor  being  often,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  student  of  cuiatomy,  arch- 
aeology or  pers];>ective.  One  may,  there- 
fore, be  familiar  for  twenty  years  with 
Tuscan  Renaissance  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, and  yet  remain  very  faintly  con- 
scious of  the  special  aesthetic  character, 
the  virtues  (in  the  language  of  herbals) 
of  Tuscan  art  Hence  I  should  almost 
say,  better  let  alone  the  pictures  and 
statues  until  you  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the    particular    quality 
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lurking  therein  to  recognize,  extricate 
and  assimilate  it  despite  Irrelevant  in- 
gredients. Learn  the  quality  of  Tuscan 
art  from  those  categories  of  it  which 
are  most  impersonal,  most  traditional 
and  most  organic,  and  also  freer  from 
scientific  interference,  from  architec- 
ture and  decoration;  and  from  archi- 
tecture rather  in  its  humble,  unobtru- 
sive work  than  in  the  great  exceptional 
creations  which  imply,  like  the  cupola 
of  Florence,  the  assertion  of  a  person- 
ality, the  surmounting  of  a  difficulty 
and  the  braving  of  other  foUcs'  opinion. 
I  believe  that  if  one  learned,  not  merely 
to  know,  but  to  feel,  to  enjoy  very  com- 
pletely and  very  specifically,  the  quality 
of  distinctness  and  reserve,  slightness 
of  means  and  greatness  of  proportions, 
of  the  domestic  architecture  and  dec- 
oration of  the  15th  century,  if  one  made 
one's  own  the  mood  underlying  the 
special  straight  lines  and  curves,  the 
symmetry  and  hiatus  of  the  colon- 
nades, for  instance,  inside  Florentine 
houses;  of  the  little  bits  of  carving  on 
escutcheon  and  fireplace  of  Tuscan 
hillside  farms;  let  alone  of  the  plainest 
sepulchral  slabs  in  Santa  Groce,  one 
would  be  in  better  case  for  really  ap- 
preciating, say,  Botticelli  or  Pier  della 
Franceses,  than  after  ever  so  much 
comparison  of  their  work  with  that  of 
other  painters.  For,  through  familiar- 
ity with  that  humbler,  more  purely 
impersonal  and  traditional  art  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  being  in  oneself,  which  is 
the  special  aesthetic  mood  of  the  Tus- 
cans, would  have  become  organized 
and  be  aroused  at  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  the  qualities  producing  it  so 
that  their  presence  would  never  escape 
one.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  secret  of 
all  aesthetic  training;  the  growing  ac- 
customed, as  it  were  automatically,  to 
respond  to  the  work  of  arfs  bidding;  to 
march  or  dance  to  Apollo's  harping 
with  the  Irresistible  instinct  with  which 
the  rats  and  the  children  followed  the 
pied  piper's  pipe.   This  is  the  aesthetic 
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training  which,  quite  unconsciously 
and  incidentally,  came  to  the  men  of 
the  past  through  daily  habit  of  artistic 
forms  which  existed  and  varied  in  the 
commonest  objects,  just  as  in  the 
greatest  masterpieces.  And  through  it 
alone  was  the  highest  art  brought  into 
fruitful  contact  with  even  the  most 
everyday  persons;  the  tradition  which 
already  existed  making  inevitable  the 
traditi<m  which  followed. 

But  to  return  to  us  modems,  who 
have  to  reconstitute  deliberately  a  van- 
ished sesthetic  tradition,  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  familiarity  with  Tuscan  art 
once  initiated,  we  can  learn  more,  pro- 
ducing and  canalizing  its  special  moods, 
from  a  frosty  afternoon  like  this  one 
on  the  hillside,  with  its  particular  taste 
of  air,  its  particular  line  of  shelving 
rock  and  twisting  road  and  accentuat- 
ing reed  or  cypress  in  the  delicate  light, 
than  from  hours  in  a  room  where  Sig- 
norelli  and  Lippi,  Angelico  and  Pol- 
laiolo  are  all  telling  one  different  things 
in  different  languages. 

II. 

These  thoughts,  and  the  ones  I  shall  try 
to  make  clear  as  I  go  on*  began 
to  take  shape  one  early  winter  morning 
some  four  years  ago,  while  I  was  stay- 
ing among  the  vineyards  in  the  little 
range  of  hills  which  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Ombrone  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Amo.  Stony  hills,  stony  paths 
between  leafless  lilac  hedges,  stony  out- 
lines of  crest,  fringed  with  thin,  rosy, 
bare  trees;  here  and  there  a  few  bright 
green  pines;  for  the  rest  olives  and 
sulphur-yellow  s^re  vines  among  them; 
the  wide  valley  all  a  pale  blue  wash, 
and  Monte  Morello  <^posite  wrapped 
in  mists.  It  was  visibly  snowing  on 
the  great  Apennines,  and  suddenly, 
though  very  gently,  it  began  to  snow 
here  also,  wrapping  the  blue  distance, 
the  yellow  vineyards,  in  thin  veils. 
Brisk  cold.     At  the  house,  when  I  re- 


turned from  my  walk,  the  children  were 
flattened  against  the  window-panes, 
shouting  for  Joy  at  the  snow.  We 
grown-up  folk,  did  we  live  wiser  lives, 
might  be  equally  delighted  by  similar 
^ovrs. 

A  very  Tuscan,  or  rather  iyrtaX  I 
mean  when  I  make  use  of  that  word, 
for,  geographically,  Tuscany  is  very 
large  and  various)  a  v«*y  Florentine 
day.  Beauty,  exquisiteness,  serenity, 
but  not  without  austerity  carried  to  a 
distinct  bitingness.  And  this  is  the 
quality  which  we  find  again  in  all  very 
characteristic  Tuscan  art  Such  a 
country  as  this,  scorched  in  summer, 
wind-swept  in  winter,  and  constantly 
stony  and  uphill,  a  country  of  emi- 
nently dry,  clear,  moving  air,  puts  us 
into  a  braced,  active,  self-restrained 
mood;  there  is  in  it,  as  in  these  frosty 
days  which  suit  it  best,  something 
which  gives  life  and  demands  it;  a  qual- 
ity of  happy  effort  The  art  produced 
by  people  in  whom  such  a  condition  of 
being  is  frequent  must  necessarily  re- 
produce this  same  condition  of  being 
in  others. 

Therefore,  the  connection  between  a 
country  and  its  art  must  be  sought 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  all  art  expresses 
a  given  state  of  being,  of  emotion,  not 
human  necessarily,  but  vital;  that  is 
to  say,  expresses  not  wither  we  love 
or  hate,  but  rather  how  we  love  or  hate, 
how  we  ivrt.  The  mountain  forms, 
color,  wat«r,  etc.,  of  a  country  are  in- 
corporated into  its  art  less  as  that  art* s 
object  of  representation  than  as  the 
determinant  of  a  given  mode  of  vitality 
in  the  artist  Hence  music  and  litera- 
ture, although  never  actually  repro- 
ducing any  part  of  them,  may  be 
strongly  affected  by  their  character. 
The  "Vita  Nuova,"  the  really  great 
(not  merely  historically  interesting)  pas- 
sages of  the  Divine  Ck>medy,  and  the 
popular  songs  of  Tigri's  collection,  are 
as  much  the  outcome  of  these  Tuscan 
mountains  and  hills  as  is  any  picture 
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in  which  we  recognize  their  outlines 
and  colors.  Indeed,  it  happens  that  of 
literal  rendering  (as  distinguished  from 
ever-present  reference  to  quality  of  air 
or  light,  to  climbing,  to  rock  and  etone 
as  such)  there  is  little  in  the  "Com- 
media,**  none  at  all  in  either  the  old 
or  the  more  aodem  lyrics,  and  not  so 
much  even  in  painted  landscape.  The 
Tuscan  backgrounds  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury are  not  these  stony  pUces,  sun- 
burnt or  wind-swept;  they  are  th^  green 
lawns  and  pastures  in  vogue  with  tiie 
whole  international  middle  ages,  but 
rendered  with  that  braced,  selecting, 
finishing  temper  which  i%  the  product 
of  those  stony  hills.  Similarly  the  Tus- 
cans must  have  been  influenced  by  the 
grace,  the  sparseness,  the  serenity  of 
the  olive,  its  inexhaustible  vigor  and 
variety;  yet  how  many  of  them  ever 
I)ainted  it?  That  a  people  should  never 
paint  or  describe  their  landscape  may 
mean  that  they  have  not  consciously 
inventoried  the  items;  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  not  aesthetically, 
so  to  speak  nerioou%lv^  felt  them.  Their 
quality,  their  virtue,  may  be  translated 
into  that  people's  way  of  talking  of  or 
painting  quite  different  things;  the  Tus- 
can quality  is  a  quality  of  form,  be- 
cause it  is  a  quality  of  mood. 

This  Tuscan,  and  more  than  Attic, 
quality— for  there  is  something  akin  to 
it  in  certain  Greek  archaic  sculpture- 
is  to  be  found,  already  perfect  and  most 
essential,  in  the  facades  of  the  early 
mediaeval  churches  of  Pistoia.  Is  to 
he  found;  because  this  quality,  tense 
and  restrained  and  distributed  with 
harmonious  evenness,  reveals  itself 
only  to  a  cer.tain  fineness  and  careful- 
ness of  looking.  The  little  churches 
(there  are  four  or  five  of  them)  belong 
to  the  style  called  Pisan-Romanesque; 
and  their  fronts,  carved  arches,  capi- 
tals, lintels  and  doorposts,  are  identical 
in  plan,  in  all  that  the  mind  rapidly  in- 
ventories, with  the  fronts  of  the  numer- 
ous contemporary  churches  of  Lucca. 


But  a  comparison  with  these  will  bring 
out  most  vividly  the  special  quality  of 
the  Pistoia  churches.  The  Lucchese 
ones  (of  some  of  which,  before  their 
restoration^  Mr.  Buskin  has  left  some 
marvellous  colored  drawings  at  Ox- 
ford) run  to  picturesqueness  and  even 
something  more;  they  do  better  in  the 
picture  than  in  the  reality,  and  weather- 
ing and  defacement  has  done  much  for 
them.  Whereas  the  little  churches  of 
Pistoia,  with  less  projection,  less  carv- 
ing in  the  round,  few  or  no  animal  or 
clearly  fioral  forms,  and,  as  a  rule, 
pnasters  or  half-pillars  instead  of  col- 
umns, must  have  been  as  perfect  the 
day  they  were  finished;  the  subtle  bal- 
ancings and  tensions  of  lines  and 
curves,  the  deli^ate  fretting  and  inlay- 
ing of  flat  surface  pattern,  having 
gained  only,  perhaps.  In  being  drawn 
more  clearly  by  dust  and  damp  upon 
a  softer  color  of  marble.  I  have  men- 
tioned these  first,  because  their  api^ar- 
ent  insignificance— tiny  flat  facades, 
with  very  little  decoration— makes  it, 
in  a  way,  easier  to  grasp  the  special 
delicate  austerity  of  their  beauty.  But 
they  are  humble  offshoots,  naturally, 
of  two  great  and  complex  masterpieces, 
and  very  modest  sisters  of  a  master- 
piece only  a  degree  less  marvellous; 
Pisa  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery  of  Flor- 
ence and  S.  Miniato.  Ine  wonderful 
nature  of  the  most  perfect  of  these 
three  buildings  (and  yet  I  hesitate  to 
call  it  so,  remembering  the  apse  and 
lateral  gables  of  Pisa)  can  be  the  better 
understood  that,  standing  before  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  one  has  by  Its 
side  Oiotto's  very  beautiful  belfry. 
Looking  at  them  turn  about,  one  finds 
that  the  Oothic  boldness  of  light  and 
shade  of  the  Campanile  make  the  win- 
dows, pillars  and  cornices  of  the  Bap- 
tistery seem  at  first  very  fiat  and  unin- 
teresting. But  after  the  first  time,  and 
once  that  sense  of  flatness  overcome,  it 
is  impossible  to  revert  to  the  belfry 
with  the  same  satisfaction.      The  eye 
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and  mind  return  to  the  greater  perfec- 
tion of  the  Baptistery;  by  an  odd  para- 
dox there  is  deeper  feeling  in  those  ap- 
parently so  slight  and  superficial  earr- 
ings, those  lintels  and  fluted  columns 
of  green  marble  which  scarcely  oast  a 
shadow  on  their  ivory-tinted  wall.  The 
Tuscan  quality  of  these  buildings  is 
the  better  appreciated  when  we  take  in 
the  fact  that  their  architectural  items 
had  long  existed,  not  merely  in  the 
Romanesque,  but  in  the  Byzantine  and 
late  Roman.  The  series  of  temple- 
shaped  windows  on  the  outside  of  the 
Florence  Baptistery  and  of  S.  Miniato, 
has,  ¥or  instance,  its  original  in  the 
Baptistery  of  Ravenna  and  the  arch 
at  Verona.  What  the  Tuscans  have 
done  is  to  perfect  the  U^ner  and  subtler 
proportions,  to  restrain  and  accentuate, 
to  phrase  (in  musical  language)  every 
detail  of  execution.  By  an  accident  of 
artistic  evolution,  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture, rather  dully  elaborated  by  a 
worn-out  civilization,  has  had  to  wait 
six  centuries  for  life  to  be  put  into  it 
by  a  finer  strung  people  at  a  chaster 
and  more  braced  period  of  history.  Nor 
should  we  be  satisfied  with  such  loose 
phrases  as  this,  leading  one  to  tliink  in  a 
slovenly  fashion  (quite  unsuitable  to  Tus- 
can artistic  lucidity),  that  the  difference 
lay  in  some  vague  metaphysical  entity 
called  spirit;  the  spirit  of  the  Tuscan 
stonemasons  of  the  early  middle  ages 
altered  the  actual  tangible  forms  in 
their  proportions  and  details;  this  spir- 
itual quality  affects  us  In  their  carved 
and  inlaid  marbles,  their  fluted  pilas- 
ters and  undercut  capitals,  as  a  result 
of  actual  work  of  eye  and  of  chisel; 
they  altered  the  expression  by  altering 
the  stone,  even  as  the  frosts  and  Au- 
gust suns  and  trickling  water  had  de- 
termined the  expression,  by  altering 
tlie  actual  surface,  of  their  lovely  aus- 
tere hills. 

The  Tuscan  quality  in  architecture 
must  not  be  sought  for  during  the 
hundred  years  of  Gothic— that  Is  to  say. 


of  foreign— supremacy  and  interreg- 
num. The  stonemasons  of  Pisa  and  of 
Florence  did,  indeed,  apply  their  wholly 
classic  instincts  to  the  detail  and  orna- 
ment of  this  alien  style;  and  4Nie  is 
struck  by  the  delicacy  and  self-restraint 
of,  say,  the  Tuscan  ones  among  the 
Soaliger  tombs  compared  with  the  more 
picturesque  looseness  of  genuine 
Veronese  and  Venetian  Gothic  sculp- 
ture. But  the  constructive,  and,  so  to 
speak,  space  enclosing,  principles  of 
the  great  art  of  mediaeval  France  were 
even  less  understood  by  the  Tuscan 
than  by  any  other  Italian  builders;  and, 
as  the  flnest  work  of  Tuscan  fagade 
architecture  was  given  before  the 
Gothic  Interregnum,  so  also  its  most 
noble  work,  as  actual  spacial  arrange- 
ment, must  be  sought  for  after  the  re- 
turn to  the  round  arch,  the  cupola  and 
the  entablature  of  genuine  Southern 
building.  And  then,  by  a  fortunate  co- 
incidence (perhaps  because  this  style 
affords  no  real  unity  to  vast  naves  and 
transepts),  the  architectural  master-" 
pieces  of  the  15th  century  are  all  of 
them  (excepting,  naturally,  Brunelles- 
chi*s  dome)  very  small  buildings;  the 
sacristies  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Spirito, 
the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi,  and  the  late, 
but  exquisite,  small  church  of  the  Gar- 
ceri  at  Prato.  The  smallness  of  these 
places  is  fortunate,  because  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  sense  of  spaciousness — 
of  our  being,  as  it  were,  enclosed  with 
a  great  part  of  world  and  s^  around 
us— is  an  artistic  illusion  got  by  co- 
ordination of  detail,  greatness  of  pro- 
portions, and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  by 
quite  marvellous  distribution  of  light 
These  small  squares,  or  octagons,  most 
often  with  a  square  embrasure  for  the 
altar,  seem  ample  habitations  for  the 
greatest  things;  one  would  wish  to  use 
them  for  Palestrina's  music  or  Badi*s. 
or  Handel's;  and  then  one  recognizes 
tliat  their  actual  dimensions  in  yards 
would  not  accommodate  the  band  and 
singers  and  the  organ!      Such  music 
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must  /  remain  in  onr  sonl,  wliere,  in 
reality,  the  genius  of  those  Florentine 
architects  has  contrived  the  satisfying 
ampleness  of  their  buildings. 

That  they  invented  nothing  in  the 
way  of  architectural  ornament,  nay, 
took  their  capitals,  fiutings,  cornices 
and  so  forth,  most  mechanically  from  the 
worst  antique,  should  be  no  real  draw- 
back to  this  architecture;  it  was,  most 
likely,  a  matter  of  negative  instinct 
For  these  meagre  details  leave  the 
mind  free,  nay,  force  it  rather,  to  soar 
at  once  into  the  vaultings,  into  the 
serene  middle  space  opposite  the  win- 
dows, and  up  into  the  enclosed  heaven 
of  the  cupolas. 

The  Tuscan  sculpture  of  this  period 
stands,  I  think,  midway  between  the 
serene  perfection  of  the  buildings  (be- 
ing itself  sprung  from  the  architecture 
of  the  Gothic  time),  and  the  splendid 
but  fragmentary  accomplishment  of 
the  paintings,  many  of  whose  disturb- 
ing problems,  of  anatomy  and  anatt>mic 
movement,  "it  shared  to  its  confusion. 
It  is  not  for  beautiful  bodily  structure 
or  gesture,  such  as  we  find  even  in  poor 
antiques,  that  we  should  go  to  the  Flor- 
entine sculptors,  save,  perhaps,  the  two 
Robbias.  It  is  the  almost  architectural 
dl^trlbutloci  of  space  and  light,  the 
treatment  of  masses,  wihich  makes  the 
Immeasurable  greatness  of  Donatello, 
and  gives  dignity  to  his  greatest  con- 
temporary. Jacopo  della  Querela.  And 
It  is  again  an  architectural  quality, 
though  in  the  sense  of  the  carved  por- 
tals of  Pistola,  the  fiutings  and  fret- 
work and  surface  pattern  of  the  Bap- 
tistery and  S.  Minlato,  which  gives 
such  poignant  pleasure  In  the  work  of 
a  very  different,  but  very  great,  sculp- 
tor, Deslderlo.  The  marvel,  for  it  is 
a  marvel,  of  his  great  monument  in 
Santa  Croce,  depends  not  on  anatomic 
form,  but  on  the  exquisite  variety  and 
vivacity  of  surface  arrangement;  the 
word  symphony  (so  often,  misapplied) 
fitting  exactly  this  complex  structure  of 


minute  melodies    and     harmonies,  of 
rhythms  and  accents  in  stone. 

But  the  quality  of  Tuscan  sculpture 
exists  in  humbler,  often  anonymous 
and  infinitely  pathetic  work.  I  mean 
those  effigies  of  knights  and  burghers, 
coats  of  arms  and  mere  inscriptions, 
which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of 
what  we  walk  upon  in  Santa  Croce. 
Things  not  much  thought  of,  maybe, 
and  ruthlessly  defaced  by  all  posterity. 
But  the  masses,  the  main  lines,  were 
originally  noble,  and  defacement  has 
only  made  their  nobleness  and  tender- 
ness more  evident  and  poignant;  they 
have  come  to  partake  of  the  special 
solemnity  of  stone  worn  by  frost  and 
sunshine. 

III. 

There  are  a  great  many  Items  which 
go  to  make  up  Tuscany  and  the  spe- 
cially Tuscan  mood.  The  country  is 
at  once  hilly  and  mountainous,  but  rich 
in  alluvial  river  valleys,  as  fiat  and  as 
wide,  very  often,  as  plains;  and  the 
chains  which  divide  and  which  bound 
It  are  as  various  as  can  be;  the  crys- 
talline crags  of  Carrara,  the  washed 
away  cones  and  escarpments  of  the 
high  Apennines,  repeating  themselves 
In  counter  forts  and  foothills,  and  the 
low,  closely-packed  ridges  of  the  hills 
between  Florence  and  Siena.  Hence 
there  is  always  a  view,  definite  and 
yet  very  complex,  made  up  of  every 
variety  of  line,  but  always  of  clearest 
perspective;  perfect  horizontals  at  one's 
feet,  perfect  perpendiculars  opposite 
the  eye,  a  constant  alternation  of  lo<Hc- 
Ing  up  and  looking  down,  a  never-fail- 
ing possibility  of  looking  beyond,  an 
outlet  everywhere  for  the  eye  and  for 
the  breath;  and  endless  intricacy  of 
projecting  spur  and  engulfed  ravine  of 
valley  above  valley,  and  ridge  beyond 
ridge;  and  all  of  it  whether  definitely 
modelled  by  stormy  lights  or  windy 
dryness,  or  washed  to  mere  outline  by 
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sunshine  or  mist,  always  massed  into 
intelligible,  harmonious  and  ever- 
changing  groups.  Ever  changing  as 
you  move,  hills  rising  or  sinking  as  you 
mount  or  descend,  furling  <Nr  unfurling 
as  you  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
valleys  and  ravines  opening  or  closing 
up,  the  whole  country  altering,  so  to 
speak,  its  attitude  and  gesture  as 
quickly  almost,  and  with  quite  as  per- 
fect consecutiveness,  as  does  a  great 
Greek  statue  when  you  walk  around 
it  And,  for  this  reason,  never  letting 
you  rest;  keeping  vou  also  in  move- 
ment, feet,  eyes  and  fancy.  Add  to 
all  this  a  particular  topographical  feel- 
ing, very  strong  and  delightful,  which 
I  can  only  describe  as  that  of  seeing  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  In  the  high 
places  close  to  Florence  (and  with  that 
especial  lie  of  the  land  everything  is  a 
high  place)  a  view  is  not  only  of  fore- 
grounds and  backgrounds,  river  troughs 
and  mountain  lines  of  great  variety, 
but  of  whole  districts,  or,  at  least,  indi- 
cations of  districts-Hlistant  peaks  mak- 
ing you  feel  the  places  at  their  feet— 
which  you  know  to  be  extremely  vari- 
ous; think  of  the  Garraras  with  their 
Mediterranean  seaboard,  the  high  Apen- 
nines with  Lombardy  and  the  Adriatic 
(behind  them,  the  Siena  and  YoHerra 
hills,  leading  to  the  Maremma,  and  the 
great  range  of  the  Falterona,  with  the 
Tiber  issuing  from  it,  leading  the  mind 
through  Umbria  to  Bome!  The  Imagi- 
nation is  as  active  among  these  Flor- 
entine hills  as  is  the  eye,  or  as  the  feet 
and  lungs  have  been,  pleasantly  tired, 
delighting  in  the  moment's  rest  after 
climbing  those  steep  places  among  the 
pines  or  the  myrtles,  under  the  scorch 
of  the  wholesome  summer  sun,  or  in 
the  face  of  the  pure,  snowy  wind.  The 
wind,  so  rarely  at  rest  has  helped  to 
make  the  Tuscan  spirit  calling  for  a 
certain  resoluteness  to  resist  it  but 
in  return,  taking  all  sense  of  weight 
away,  making  the  body  merge,  so  to 
speak,  iiyto  eye  and  nrind,  and  turning 


one,  for  a  little  while,  into  part  of  tbe 
merely  visible  and  audible.  The  fre- 
quent possibility  of  such  views  as  I 
have  tried  to  define,  of  such  moments 
of  fulness  of  life>.  has  given,  methlnks, 
the  quality  of  deflniteness  and  har- 
mony, of  active,  participated  in,  great- 
ness, to  the  art  of  Tuscany. 

It  is  a  pity  that  as  regards  painting, 
this  Tuscan  feeling  (for  Giottesqne 
painting  had  the  cosmopolitan,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  local,  quality  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  the  Franciscan 
•movement)  should  have  been  at  its 
strongest  lust  in  the  century  when  mere 
scientific  interest  was  uppermost  Nay, 
one  is  tempted  to  think  that  matters 
were  made  worse  by  that  very  love  of 
the  strenuous,  the  definite,  the  lucid, 
which  is  part  of  the  Tuscan  spirit  So 
that  we  have  to  pick  out  in  men  like 
Dcmatello,  Uccello,  Pollaiolo  and  Ver- 
rocchio,  nay,  even  in  Llppl  and  Bot- 
ticelli, the  fragments  which  correspond 
to  what  we  get  quite  unmixed  and  per- 
fect in  the  Romanesque  Churches  of 
Pisa,  Florence  and  Pistoia,  in  the  sac- 
risties and  chapels  of  Brunelleschi, 
Alberti  and  Sangallo.  and  in  a  hundred 
exquisite  cloisters  and  loggias  of  un- 
noticed town  houses  and  remote  farms. 
But  perhaps  there  is  added  a  sest  (by 
no  means  out  of  keeping  with  the  Tus- 
can feeling)  to  our  engagement  by  the 
attention,  the  slight  effort  which  is 
thus  Imposed  upon  us;  Tuscan  art  does 
not  give  its  exquisiteness  for  nothing. 
Be  this  as  It  may,  the  beauty  of  Floren- 
tine Renaissance  painting  must  be 
sought  very  often,  not  in  the  object 
which  the  picture  represents,  but  in  the 
mode  in  which  that  object  is  repre- 
sented.^ Gur  habits  of  thought  are  so 
slovenly  In  these  matters,  and  our  vo- 
cabulary so  poor  and  confused,  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  make  my  exact  mean- 
ing clear  without  some  insistence.  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  mere  moral 
qualities  of,  care,  decision  or  respect- 
fulness, though  the  recognition  thereof 
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adds  undoubtedly  to  the  noble  pleasure 
of  a  work  of  art;  still  less  to  the  tech- 
nical  or  sdentiflc  lucidity  which  the 
picture  exhibits.  The  beauty  of  15th 
century  painting  is  a  visible  quality,  a 
quality  of  tiie  distribution  of  masses, 
the  arrangement  of  «pace,  above  all,  of 
the  lines  of  a  picture.  But  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  fact  of  the  object  repre- 
sented being  or  not  wlmt  in  real  life 
we  should  judge  beautiful;  and  it  is^ 
in  large  works  unfortunately,  even  more 
separate  from  such  arrangement  as 
will  render  a  complicated  composition 
intelligible  to  the  mind  or  even  to  the 
eye.  The  problems  of  anatomy,  relief, 
muscular  action  and  perspective  which 
engrossed  and  in  many  cases  harassed 
the  Florentines  of  the  Benals- 
sance,  turned  their  attention  away 
from  the  habit  of  beautiful  gen- 
eral composition  which  had  become  tra- 
ditional even  in  the  dullest  and  most 
efTete  of  their  Oiottesque  predecessors, 
and  left  them  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  wonderful  new  invention  in 
figure  distribution  like  that  of  their 
contemporary  Umbrians.  Save  in  easel 
pictures,  therefore,  there  is  often  a  dis- 
tressing confusion,  a  sort  of  dreary 
random  packing,  in  the  works  of  men 
like  Uccello,  Lippi,  Pollaiolo,  Filippino, 
Ghirlandaio,  and  even  Botticelli.  And 
even  in  the  more  simply  and  often 
charmingly  arranged  easel  pictures,  the 
men  and  women  represented,  even  the 
angels  and  children,  are  often  very 
tzx  from  being  what  in  real  life 
would  be  deemed  beautiful  or  re- 
markable by  any  special  beauty 
of  attitude  and  gesture.  They 
are,  in  truth,  studies,  anatomical  or 
otherwise,  although  studies  in  nearly 
every  case  dignified  by  the  habit  of  a 
very  serious  and  tender  devoutness; 
rarely  soulless  or  insolent  studio  drudg- 
ery <^  swagger  such  as  came  when 
art  ceased  to  be  truly  popular  and  re- 
ligious. Studies,  however,  with  little 
<^  no  selection  of  the  reality  studied. 


and  less  thought  even  for  the  place  or 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  used. 

But  these  studies  are  executed,  how- 
ever scientific  their  intention,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sense  and  a  habit  of 
beauty,  subtle  and  imperious  in  pro- 
portion, almost,  as  it  is  self -unconscious. 
These  figures,  sometimes  ungainly,  oc- 
casionally ill-made,  and  these  features, 
frequently  homely  or  marred  by  some 
conspicuous  ugliness,  are  made  up  of 
lines  as  enchantingly  beautiful,  as  seri- 
ously satisfying,  as  those  which  sur- 
rounded the  Tuscans  in  their  landscape. 
And  it  is  in  the  extracting  of  such 
beauty  of  lines,  out  of  the  bewildering 
confusion  of  huge  frescoes,  it  is  in  the 
seeing  as  arrangements  of  such  lines 
the  sometimes  unattractive  men  and 
women  and  children  painted  (and  for 
that  matter,  often  also  sculptured)  by 
the  great  Florentines  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, that  consists  the  true  apprecia- 
tion and  habitual  enjoyment  of  Tuscan 
Renaissance  painting.  The  outline  of 
an  ear  and  muscle  of  the  neck  by  Lippi, 
the  throw  of  drapery  by  Ghirlandaio, 
the  wide  and  smoke-like  rings  of  heavy 
hair  by  Botticelli,  the  intenser,  more 
ardent  spiral  curls  of  Verrocchio  or  the 
young  Leonardo;  all  that  is  fiower-like, 
fiame-like,  that  has  the  swirl  of  moun- 
tain rivers,  the  ripple  of  rocky  brooks, 
the  solemn  and  poignant  long  curves 
and  sudden  crests  of  hills,  all  this  ex- 
ists in  the  paintings  of  the  Florentines; 
and  it  is  Its  intrinsic  nobility  and  ex- 
quisiteness,  its  reminiscence  and  sug- 
gestion of  all  that  is  loveliest  and  most 
solemn  in  nature,  its  analogy  to  all  that 
is  strongest  and  most  delicate  in  human 
emotion,  which  we  should  seek  for  and 
cherish  In  their  works. 

The  hour  of  low  lights,  which  the 
painters  of  the  past  almost  exclusively 
reproduced,  is  naturally  that  in  which 
we  recognize  easiest,  not  the  identity 
of  mood  only  awakened  by  the  art  and 
by  the  country,  but  the  closer  resem- 
blance between  the  things  which  art 
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was  able  to  do,  and  the  things  which 
the  country  had  already  done.  Bven 
more.  Immediately  after  sunset  The 
hills,  becomli^  uniform  masses,  assert 
their  movement,  strike  deep  into  the 
valley,  draw  themselves  strongly  up 
towards  the  sky.  The  valleys  also, 
with  their  purple  darkness,  rising  like 
smoke  out  of  them,  assert  themselves 
in  their  turn.  And  the  sky,  the  more 
diaphanous  for  all  this  dark  solidity 
against  it,  becomes  sky  more  decisively; 
takes,  moreover,  color  which  only  fluid 
things  can  have;  turns  Into  washes  of 
pale  gold,  of  palest  tea-rose  pink  and 
beryl  green.  Against  this  sky  the  cy- 
presses are  delicately  finished  <^  in 
fine  black  lacework,  even  as  in  the 
background  of  Botticelli's  "Spring." 
and  Leonardo's  or  Terrocchio's  "An- 
nunciation." One  understands  that 
those  passionate  lovers  of  line  loved  the 
moment  of  sunset  apart  even  from 
color.  The  ridges  of  pines  and  cy- 
presses soon  remain  the  only  distin- 
guishable thing  in  the  valleys,  pulling 
themselves  (as  one  feels  it)  rapidly  up, 
like  great  prehistoric  shapes  of  Sauri- 
ans.  Boon  the  sky  only  and  mountains 
will  exist  Then  comes  the  time,  be- 
f<Nre  the  starlit  night  comes  to  say  its 
say,  when  everything  grows  drowsy, 
a  little  vague,  and  the  blurred  moun- 
tains go  to  sleep  in  the  smoke  of  dust 
Then  <mly,  due  west  the  great  Carrara 
peaks  stand  out  against  the  sanguine 
sky,  long-pointed  curves  and  flame- 
shaped  sudden  crests,  clear  and  keen 
beyond  the  power  of  mortal  hand  to 
draw. 

This  quality,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  repeated,  requires  to  be  diligently 
sought  for,  and  extricated  from  many 
things  w!hich  overlay  or  mar  it  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  Florentine  Re- 
naissance painting.  But  by  good  luck, 
there  is  one  painter  in  whom  we  can 
enjoy  it  as  subtle,  but  also  as  simple,  as 
in  the  hills  and  mountains  outlined  by 
sunset  or    gathered    into    diaphanous 


folds  by  the  subduing  radiance  of  win- 
ter noon.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
Pier  della  Franceses;  although  an  over 
literal  school  of  criticism  stickles  at 
classing  him  with  the  other  great  Flor- 
entines. Nay,  by  a  happy  irony  of 
things,  the  reasons  for  this  exclusion 
cu^  probably  those  to  whidi  we  owe  the 
very  purity  and  perfection  of  tliis  man's 
Tuscan  quality.  For  the  remoteness  of 
his  home  4Ni  the  southernmost  bord^ 
of  Tuscany,  and  in  a  river  valley— that 
of  the  Upper  Tiber— leading  away  from 
Florence  and  into  Umbria,  may  have 
kept  him  safe  from  that  sdentlflc  ri- 
valry, that  worry  and  vexation  <rf  pn>- 
fessional  problems,  which  told  so  badly 
on  so  many  Florentine  craftsmen.  And, 
on  tihe  other  hand,  the  north  Italian 
origin  of  one  of  his  masters,  the  mys- 
terious Domenico  Yeneziano,  seems  to 
have  given  him,  instead  of  the  coloring, 
always  random  and  often  coarse,  of 
contemporary  Florence,  a  harmonious 
scheme  of  perfectly  delicate,  clear  and 
flower-like  color.  These  two  advan- 
tages are  so  distinctive  that  by  break- 
ing through  the  habits  one  necessarily 
gets  into  with  his  Florentine  contem- 
poraries, they  have  resulted  in  setting 
apart  and  almost  outside  the  pale  of 
Tuscan  painting,  the  purest  of  all  Tus- 
can artists.  For  with  him  there  is  no 
need  for  making  allowances  or  disen- 
tangling essentials.  The  vivid  organic 
line  need  not  be  sought  in  details,  nor, 
so  to  speak,  abstracted;  it  bounds  his 
flgures,  forms  them  quite  naturally  and 
simply,  and  is,  therefore,  not  thoufiit 
about  apart  from  them.  And  the  color, 
integral  as  it  is,  and  perfectly  harmo- 
nious, masses  the  flgures  into  balanced 
groups,  bossiness  and  bulk,  detail  and 
depth,  all  unified,  co-ordinated,  satisfy- 
ing as  in  the  submerged  mountains  and 
shelving  valleys  of  his  country;  and 
with  the  immediate  charm  of  whiteness 
as  of  rocky  water,  pale  blue  of  washed 
skies,  and  that  InefTable  lilac,  russet, 
rose,   which   makes  the  basis   of  an 
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southern  loveliness.  One  thkiks  of 
him,  therefore,  as  something  rather 
apart,  a  sort  of  school  in  himself,  or, 
at  most,  with  Domenlco,  his  master, 
and  his  follower,  della  Gatta.  Bat 
more  careful  looking  will  show  that 
his  greatest  qualities,  so  balanced  and 
so  clear  in  him,  are  shared— though 
often  masked  by  the  ungainliness  of 
hurried  artistic  growth— by  PoUaiolo, 
Baldovinetti,  Pesellino,  let  alone  Uc- 
cello,  Oastagno  and  Masaedo;  are,  in 
a  word,  Tuscan,  Florentine.  But,  more 
than  by  such  studies,  the  kinship  and 
nationality  of  Pier  della  Francesca  is 
proved  by  reference  to  the  other 
branches  of  Tuscan  art;  his  peculiar!* 
ties  correspond  to  the  treatment  of  line 
and  projection  of  those  early  stonema- 
sons of  the  Baptistery  and  the  Pistoia 
churdies,  to  the  treatmrait  of  endosed 
spaces  and  manipulated  light  in  those 
15th  century  sacristies  and  chapels,  to 
the  treatment  of  mass  end  boundary  in 
the  finest  reliefs  of  Donatello  and  Don- 
atello's  great  decorative  follower,  De- 
siderio.  To  persons,  however,  wtho  are 
ready  to  think  with  me  that  we  may  be 
trained  to  art  in  fields  and  on  hillsides, 
the  essential  Tuscan  character  of  Pier 
della  Francesca  is  brought  home  quite 
as  strongly  by  the  particular  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  recognize  his  pic- 
tures in  some  unlikely  place,  say  a 
Northern  gallery.  For  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion, wi  ffeneris  and  with  its  own  emo- 
tional flavor,  like  that  which  we  expe- 
rience on  return  to  Tuscany,  on  seeing 
from  the  train  the  white  houses 
on  the  slopes,  the  cypresses  at  the 
cross  roads,  the  subtler,  lower  lines  of 
the  hills,  the  blue  of  distant  peaks,  on 
realizing  once  more  our  deptb  of 
tranquil  love  for  this  austere  and 
gentle  country. 

Save  in  the  lushnees  of  early  sum- 
mer, Tuscany  is,  on  the  whole,  pale;  a 
country  where  the  loveliness  of  color 
is  that  of  its  luminousness  and  where 
light  is  predominant    From  this  arises. 


perhaps,  the  austerity  of  its  true  sum- 
meiv-summer  when  fidds  are  bare, 
grass  burnt  to  delicate  cinnamon  and 
russet,  and  the  hills,  with  t&eir  sere 
herbs  and  bushes,  seem  modelled  out 
of  pale  rosy  or  amethyst  light;  an  aus- 
terity fOT  the  eye  corresponding  to  a 
sense  of  healthfulness  given  by  steady, 
intense  heat,  purged  of  all  damp,  pure 
like  the  sc^its  of  dry  leaves,  of  warm, 
cypress  resin  and  of  burnt  thyme  and 
myrrh  of  the  stony  ravines  and  stubbly 
fields.  On  days  like  this  the  plain  and 
the  more  distant  mountains  will  some- 
times be  obliterated,  leaving  only  the 
inexpressible  suavity  of  the  hills  on  the 
same  side  as  the  sun,  made  of  the  tex- 
ture of  the  sky,  lying  against  it  like 
tmnsparent  and  still  luminous  shadows. 
All  pictures  of  such  effects  of  dimate 
are  false,  even  Perugino's  and  Claude's, 
because  even  in  these  the  eye  is  not 
sufficiently  attracted  and  absorbed 
away  from  the  foreground,  from  the 
earth  to  the  luminous  sky.  That  effect 
Is  the  most  powerful,  sweetest  and 
most  restorative  in  all  nature,  perhaps; 
a  bath  for  the  soul  in  pure  light  and 
air.  That  is  the  incomparable  buoy- 
ancy and  radiance  of  deepest  Tuscan 
summer.  But  the  winter  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  Tuscan  and  more  austerely 
beautiful.  I  am  not  even  speaking  of 
the  fact  that  the  mountains,  with  their 
near  snows  and  brooding  blue  storms 
and  even  contending  currents  of  wind 
and  battles  and  migrations  of  great 
douds,  necessarily  make  much  of  win- 
ter very  serious  and  solemn,  as  it 
sweeps  down  their  ravines  and  across 
their  ridges.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
serene  winter  days  of  mist  and  sun, 
with  ranges  of  hills  made  of  a  lumi- 
nous bluish  smoke,  and  sky  only  a  more 
luminous  and  liquid  kind,  and  the  olives 
but  a  more  solid  specimen,  of  the  mys- 
terious silvery  substance  of  the  world. 
The  marvellous  part  of  it  all,  and  quite 
impossible  to  convey,  is  that  such  days 
are  not  pensive,  but  effulgent,  that  the 
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lines  of  the  landscape  are  not  blurred 
but  exquisitely  selected  and  worked. 

A  quality  like  this  Tuscan  one  is,  as 
I  have  once  before  remarked,  in  some 
measure,  abstract;  a  general  character, 
like  that  of  a  composite?  photograph,  se- 
lected and  compounded  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  more  general  and  theexduslon 
of  more  indiyidual  features.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  it  is  something  rather  tended 
towards  in  reality  than  thoroughly  ac- 
complished; and  its  accomplishment,  to 
whatever  extent,  is  naturally  due  to  a 
tradition,  a  certain  habit  among  artists 
and  public,  which  neutralizes  the  re- 
fractory tendencies  of  individuals  (the 
personal  morbidness  evident,  for  in- 
stance, in  Botticelli)  and  makes  the 
most  of  what  the  majority  may  havis 
Vol  common— that  dominant  interest,  let 
us  say,  in  line  and  mass.  SucA  being 
the  case,  this  Tuscan  quality  comes  to 
an  end  with  the  local  art  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  can  no  longer  be  found,  or 
only  imperfect,  after  the  breaking  up 
and  fusion  of  the  various  schools  and 
the  arising  of  eclectic  personalities  in 
the  earliest  16th  century.  After  the 
painters  born  between  1460  and  1400, 
there  are  no  .more  genuine  Tuscans. 
Leonardo,  once  independent  of  Yer- 
rocchio  and  settled  in  Lombardy,  is 
barely  one  of  them;  and  Michelangelo 
never  at  all—Michelangelo  with  his 
moods  all  of  Rome  or  the  great  moun- 
tains, full  of  trouble,  always,  and  trag- 
edy. These  great  personalities,  and 
the  other  eclectics,  Raphael  foremost, 
bring  qualities  to  art  which  it  had 
lacked  before,  and  are  required  to  make 
it  appear  legitimately  universal.  I  should 
shrink  from  Judging  their  importance, 
compared  wltiti  the  older  and  more 
local  and  traditional  men.  Still  further 
from  me  is  it  to  prefer  this  Tuscan  art 
to  that,  as  local  and  traditional  in  its 
way,  of  Umbria  or  Venetia,  which 
stands  to  this  as  the  most  poignant 
lyric  or  the  richest  romance  stands,  let 
us  say,  to  the  characteristic  quality, 


sober  yet  subtle,  of  Dante's  greatest 
passages.  There  is,  thank  heaven, 
wholesome  art  various  enough  to  ap- 
peal to  many  various  healthy  tempera- 
ments; and  perhaps  for  each  single 
temperament  more  than  one  kind  of 
art  is  needful.  My  object  in  the  fore- 
going pages  has  not  been  to  put  for- 
ward reasons  for  preferring  the  art  of 
the  Tuscans  any  more  than  the  climate 
and  landscape  of  Tuscany;  but  merely 
to  iMTing  home  what  the  especial  charm 
and  power  (^  Tuscan  art  and  Tuscan 
nature  seem  to  me  to  be.  More  can  be 
gained  by  knowing  any  art  lovingly  in 
itself  than  by  knowing  twenty  arts  from 
each  other  through  dry  comparison. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  rather  than 
to  explain  in  what  way  the  art  of  a 
country  may  answer  to  its  natural 
character,  by  inducing  recurrent  moods 
of  a  given  kind.  I  would  not  have  it 
rthought,  however,  that  such  moods 
need  be  dominant,  <n:  even  exist  at  all, 
in  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
Art,  wide  as  Ite  appeal  may  be,  la  no 
more  a  product  of  the  great  mass  of 
persons  than  is  abstract  thought  or 
special  invention,  however  largely 
these  may  be  put  to  profit  by  the  gen- 
erality. The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
help  to  make  the  art  by  furnishing  the 
occasional  exceptionally  endowed  crea- 
ture called  an  artist,  by  determining 
'his  education  and  surroundings,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  a  mere  citizen;  and,  finally, 
by  bringing  to  bear  on  him  the  stCHred 
up  habit  of  acquiescence  In  whatever 
art  has  been  acc^ted  by  that  public 
from  the  artists  of  the  immediate  past 
In  fact  the  majority  affects  the  artist 
mainly  as  itself  has  been  affected  by 
his  predecessors.  If,  therefore,  the 
scenery  and  climate  call  forth  mooda 
in  a  whole  people  definite  enough  to 
infiuence  the  art,  this  will  be  due,  I 
think,  to  some  especially  gifted  individ- 
ual having,  at  one  time  or  another, 
brought  home  those  moods  to  tiiem. 

Therefore,  we  need  feel  no  surprise 
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if  any  Individual,  peasant  or  man  of 
business  or  abstract  thinker,  reveal  a 
lack,  even  a  total  lack,  of  such  Impres- 
sions as  I  am  speaking  of;  ncnr  even 
if  among  those  who  love  art  a  great 
proportion  be  still  incapable  of  iden- 
tifying those  vague  contemplative 
emotions  from  which  all  art  is 
sprung.  It  is  not  merely  the  special 
endowment  of  eye,  ear,  hand,  not 
merely  what  we  call  artistic  talent 
which  is  exceptional  and  vested  in  In- 
dividuals only.  It  takes  a  surplus  of 
sensitiveness  and  energy  to  be  deter- 
mined in  one's  moods  by  natural  sur- 
roundings instead  of  solely  by  one's 
own  wants*  or  circumstances  or  busi- 
ness. Now,  art  Is  bom  of  Just  this 
surplus  sensitiveness  and  energy;  It  is 
the  response,  not  to  the  •  impressions 
made  by  our  private  ways  and  means, 
but  to  the  Impressions  made  by  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  visible,  sensible 
universe. 

But  once  produced,  art  is  received, 
and  more  or  less  assimilated,  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  to  whom  it  gives,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  more'  of  such 
sensitiveness  and  energy  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  had.  Art  thus  calls 
forth  contemplative  emotionsi  other- 
wise dormant,  and  creates  in  the  rou- 
tine and  scramble  of  individual  wants 

Tht  eoottmporMy  BcTltw. 


and  habits  a  sanctuary  where  the  soul 
stops  elbowing  and  trampling,  and  be- 
ing elbowed  and  trampled;  nay,  rather, 
a  holy  hill,  neither  ploughed  nor  hunted 
over,  a  free  high  place  in  which  we  can 
see  clearly,  breathe  widely,  and,  for  a 
while,  live  harmlessly,  serenely,  fully. 

Thinking  these  thoughts  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  feeling  them  in  a  way  as 
I  feel  the  landscape,  I  walk  home  by 
the  dear  rock  path  girdling  Fiesole, 
within  sound  of  the  chisels  of  the  quar- 
ries. Blackthorn  is  now  mixed  in  the 
bare  purple  hedgerows,  and  almond 
blossom,  here  and  there,  whitens  the 
sere  oak  and  the  black  rocks  above. 
These  are  the  heights  from  which,  as 
tradition  has  it,  Florence  descended; 
the  people  of  which  Dante  said:— 

Che  discese  da  Fiesole  ab  antico, 
E  tieneancor  del  moote  e  del  macigno, 

meaning  it. in  anger.  But  it  is  true, 
and  truer  in  the  good  sense  also.  Moun- 
tain and  rock!  the  art  of  Tuscany  is 
sprung  from  it,  from  its  arduous  fruit- 
fulness,  with  the  clear  stony  stream, 
and  the  sparse  gentle  olive,  and  the  cy- 
press, unshaken  by  the  wind,  un- 
scorched  by  the  sun,  and  shooting  in- 
flexibly upwards. 

Vernon  Lee. 
Feb.  24.  1900. 


SPRING  AND  ELD. 


Mid  the  proud  pomp  of  jocund  Spring 

I  saw  Eld  meekly  stand; 
Blind,  bowed  with  life-long  wayfaring, 
A  cruftoh  In  either  band. 
Spring!  all  the  songs  that  all  thy  Birds  dispense 
Have  not  that  meek/  mute  mortal's  eloquence. 

Ella  Fuller  MaUUjmd. 


Th«  SpMtAtor. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  AN  INSPIRATION. 


"Guten  Morgen.  Frttulein  Katinka!" 

^e  menaced  him  oyer  the  banlerters 
with  her  violin  case. 

''Good  morning,  Mr.  Oarl  Brennerl 
Why  don't  you  speak  Engll9h?  and 
my  name  Is  Kathleen,  not  KatinkaP* 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the 
sunshine  laughed  in  his  eyes. 

'*Ach!  I  have  not  the  brogue,  and 
your  Irish  tongue  runs  itself  away  un- 
til I  stop  you  with  a  big  German 
word." 

"W*y  Katinka?"  she  persisted;  "it  is 
mofft  rude  to  call  me  anything  so 
ugly." 

*lt  is  not  ugly,  and  your  'Kftszlein* 
is  hard  to  say.  But  Katinka!  she  is  of 
me  the  ideal--so  good.  She  will  cook 
me  my  meals— warm  me  my  panto- 
ffeln!  A(&!  She  is  hausengel,  mit  all 
the  kitchen  graces  at  the  ends  of  her 
fingers." 

"How  commonplace  you  are!  Ab  if 
the  Goddess  of  every  German  did  not 
live  in  the  kitchen  and  spend  her  very 
soul  in  making  him  fat  Tour  Ka- 
tinka will  have  no  second  idea  beyond 
kartoffeln  and  pickled  cabt>ages!*' 

He  looked  down  a  little  shyly,  yet 
smiling. 

"But  ehe  will  love  me,  and  the  kart- 
offeln and  cabbages  shall  be  but  her 
care  of  me.  Love  has  a  thousand 
voices,  yet  are  they  not  lowly  or  de- 
spised." 

"But  your  imaginary  Katinka,  with 
her  soul  all  frittered  away  with  little 
things,  how  will  she  ever  know 
enough  to  help  you?  Sbe  will  live 
alone,  outside  your  Ufe." 

"You  mistake,"  he  answered,  with 
mingled  pride  and  tenderness.  "I 
lean  not  upon  her,  but  rather  eAie  on 
me,  for  that  is  as  it  should  be.  And 
then  a  too  clever  wife  might  bum  me 
my  rhymes  if  they  pleased  her  not. 


and  so  break  the  fine  heart  of  a  poet" 

She  leant  a  little  more  towards  him, 
the  smile  in  her  dark  blue  eyes  giving 
the  He  to  her  sharp  words. 

"In  fact  you  require  a  knlttlng-ma* 
chine  and  cook  combined.  I  wiefti  you 
loy  of  your  Katinka,  when  she  is 
yours." 

"Then  is  the  loy  sure  to  come,  my 
FrUulein;  bwt  first  I  would  want  your 
pity,  that  I  mky  only  dream  of  my 
love,  until  the  golden  thalers  come  to 
visit  an  empty  purse." 

"The  dream  is  sometimes  best'*  0he 
answered  softly.  "It  never  disap- 
points. Now  one  of  mine  is  lust  com- 
ing true,  and  I  am  a  little  frightened." 

A  certain  apprehension  drove  the 
gaiety  from  his  face*  "This  dream 
then  is  it—?  Ach,  no!  You  would  not 
announce  it  so.  Tell  me,  mein  Fr&u- 
lein,  that  I  may  know  what  can  make 
you  look  so  happy." 

She  was  indeed  radiant  and  palpita- 
ting with  anxiety  to  share  her  good 
news  with  some  one;  lust  then  Oarl 
Brenner  was  a  special  providence.  He 
was  always  so  charmingly  sympa- 
thetic in  anything  that  concerned  her. 

"On  Tuesday  1  am  playing  at  a  con- 
cert—a grand  concert!" 

"So!  At  the  Conservatoire;  but  that 
has  happened  often  before?" 

"Now,  do  you  think  I  am  making  all 
this  fuss  about  a  mere  students'  con- 
cert? Don't  you  know  1  am  oat  of  my 
apprenticeship,  and  have  my  name  to 
maker 

"No!"  he  interrupted,  "I  make  it  for 
you,  Katinka  the  Great!— not  the  little 
K%s2lein!" 

This  time  he  had  to  defend  himself 
against  descending  lustlce,  bot  she 
was  too  proud  of  herself  to  be  severe. 

"I  am  to  play  two  solos  at  the 
Grand-Ducal    Concert    on     Tuesday! 
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Was^enkst  du—  Oh!  your  detestable 
German!  I  mean  what  do  you  think 
of  thatr 

With  a  quick  Impulsive  motion  of 
his  hand  he  had  brushed  away  her 
momentary  confusion—for  in  such 
things  Oarl  had  gemtle  ways— and  his 
enthusiasm  quite  satisfied  her. 

'*It  is  wonderful  fortune,  Fr&ulein;  I 
congratulate  you.  So  like  another 
Lor^ei  sitting  aloft  in  your  high 
chamber,  you  have  made  captive  the 
Grand-Ducal  ear  as  his  Highness 
passed  by?    Wunderlich!*' 

They  both  laughed,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  hie  Highness  could  sleep 
peacefully  and  enjoyingly  through  the 
loudest  and  most  impassioned  strains. 
Bven  his  own  regimental  brass  band, 
blaring  and  clashing  outside  the  pal- 
ace windows,  was  to  him  as  a  lullaby 
Inducing  sweet  rest.  But  then  he  was 
a  brave  old  man,  and  had  faced  can* 
non  and  lived  through  bombardments, 
so  his  occasional  snores  accentuating  a 
dainty  pianissimo  passage  were  chari- 
tably allowed  for. 

''He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  The 
Directorate  have  substituted  me  for 
Frnu  Fichte,  who  is  ill.  It  is  a  grand 
chance,  one  in  a  thousand,  and  may 
in  the  near  future  mean  Paris,  Lon- 
don—fame!" 

It  was  no  idle  boasting,  for  she  rec- 
ognized her  own  power,  and  had 
worked  hard  to  perfect  it  Nothing 
gives  such  confidence  so  much  as  hard 
work.  Moreover  she  was  speaking  to 
a  fellow-student  in  another  branch  of 
art  one  who  himself  had  ambitions 
and  eager  hopes.  They  understood 
each  other,  and  his  face  reflected  the 
light  on  hers. 

•*Aiid  I  too,"  he  began,  so  eagerly 
that  his  good  careful  ETngllsh  suffered 
a  Mttle.  **Thepe  is  to  me  a  great 
chance  also.  You  have  heard  of  the 
Preisgedicht  that  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Heidelberg  University  before 
many  days?' 


She  nodded.  ''But  I  thought  SchlUer 
gold  medallists  might  not  compete?" 

"Nein!  Nein!  Es  war  mir— it  was 
of  me  the  error!  The  struggle  is  for 
them  only,  and  the  honor  great  to  the 
winner." 

"But  how  little  time!  Have  jou 
only  lust  learnt  this?" 

"I  knew  it  not  an  hour  ago;  but  I 
will  be  ready.  I  am  even  working 
now.  It  shall  mean  perchance  fame— 
and  my  loved  ideal!" 

She  stretched  down  to  him  a  hand 
of  warm  encouragement  "Oourage 
then,  brave  comrade!  for  we  are  both 
trembling  on  the  brink.  But  how  can 
your  Katinka  help  you  here,  unless 
yours  is  to  be  the  romance  of  a  cook- 
ing-stove!" 

He  looked  up  in  laughing  rebuke. 
"Ach!  das  K&szlein!  I  kiss  the  velvet 
paw  that  can  only  play  at  scratching. 
My  theme  is  love,  tiierefore  is  Katinka 
already  my  great  inspiration." 

A  golden  ripple  of  merriment  parted 
them,  but  as  she  darted  away  out  of 
sight  he  called  up  the  stairs— 

"One  little  moment  FrUuleln!  Does 
it  happen  on  Tuesday  your  concert?" 

"Yes,"  her  clear  voice  answered 
him,  and  then  became  hesitating.  "But 
this  time  it  must  only  be  a  tiny  bunch 
of  violets.  I  will  wear  nothing  more 
extravagant" 

"So,"  he  agreed  cheerfully,  and  "so," 
as  every  one  knows,  stands  for  any- 
thing or  nothing,  lust  as  a  German 
chooses.  But  Kathleen  Haynes  little 
knew  as  she  entered  her  room  so 
ibUthely  that  Carl's  preoccupation  in* 
his  inspired  task  had  made  him  a  little 
less  clear-headed,  and  that  in  his 
mind  an  BngliSh  Tuesday  confused  it- 
self with  a  German  Wednesday  before 
he  had  written  two  lines  of  his  poem. 
But  he  did  not  forget  her  flowers, 
which  were  to  be  rarer  than  violets. 

In  pure  lightness  of  heart  she  went 
singing  to  the  window  and  threw  it 
open.    What  a  loyous  time  had  been 
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hero  In  Weint)ergen— a  time  of  bard 
work,  of  earnest  endeavor  and  <bappy 
play  with  the  glamor  and  romance  of 
a  qoainit  old  German  city  to  gild  all 
her  life,  and  set  even  its  lonely  hours 
with  precious  stones  of  remembered 
glory.  It  was  as  the  miniature  of  a 
young  face  framed  gorgeously  with 
jewels  and  gold.  Nor  were  such  rich 
surroundings  wasted,  for  she  had 
weaved  them  cunningly  Into  her  work, 
and  she  would  play  wearisome  scales 
by  the  hour  together  to  the  honor  of 
some  departed  hero  who  had  been 
great  in  patience. 

Why!  Just  over  against  her,  in  the 
narrow  street,  the  eyes  of  a  greoit 
geniua  had  first  seen  the  light  True 
that  a  fine  statue  in  a  more  aristo- 
cratic centre  bore  witness  of  him,  yet 
It  was  even  better  to  be  able  to  look 
into  the  very  room  where  he  had 
played  as  a  child,  and  ll«ped  his  first 
prayer. 

The  gleaming  white  pigeons  seemed 
to  have  their  own    sentiment   on   the 
subject,  and  sunned  themoelves  more 
t)enignly  on  that  quaint  slanting  roof 
than  on  any  other.    Kathleen  returned 
their  bows,  cooing  to  them   softly  in 
their  own   tongue— one   need   only  be 
happy  to  do  such  ridiculous  things- 
while  from  the  street  below  a  pleas- 
ant babel  of  busy  feet,  cheerful  voices 
and    quick   laughter   proclaimed   how 
good  it  was  to  be  alive.    But  few  go 
sadly  when   the    market-place  is   one 
great  bouquet  of    flower-laden    scents 
and    luscious    ripe    fruits;   when  the 
tMimn<ii.fa  r^f  +1^0  q^j  are  fill  vlucyards 
rich  harvest,  with  sum- 
ght  and  stayed    in    the 
to  heighten  the  mellow 
nn,  and  malse  the  vint- 
then  is  strong  and  glad; 
s  merrily,  bright  ripples 
^r,  and  in  the  air  a  song 
thanksgiving, 
then  that  Kathleen  had 
be  pigeons  into  her  con- 


fidence, and  make  them  sharera  8f  her 
Joy,  for  she  was  buoyantly  elated,  and 
tremulously  hopeful  of  astonishing 
not  the  Grand-Duke— for  that  was  be- 
yond her— but  the  artistic,  critical  au- 
dience which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Grand-Dukes.  Amongst  such  would 
be,  as  she  knew,  her  Judges,  with 
power  to  dispose  of  her  future,  and 
Frau  Flchte's  illness  had  paved  the 
way  to  a  quick  sentence.  But  fiOie 
meant  to  plead  her  own  cause  with 
burning  eloquence  and  win  it;  con- 
scious power  sent  the  bright  fiush  into 
her  face,  the  light  into  her  eyes,  and 
again  she  nodded  blithely  to  the 
pigeons.  Then,  too,  there  was  Carl 
Brenner->such  a  pleasant  background 
to  the  picture,  in  which  she  mistak- 
enly thought  ambition  was  the  central 
figure.  Of  course  she  knew  that  these 
sentimental  young  Germans  had 
pretty,  poetical  ways  of  expressing 
themselves,  which  were  only  to  be 
lightly  heeded. 

But  was  not  Carl  different  from  the 
rest,  more  earnest  even  in  his  merry 
moments— and,  to  herself  she  whis- 
pered, more  faithful  and  true  of 
heart?  For  the  present  it  was  enough 
that  they  were  In  a  sense  fellow-stu- 
dents, which  is  a  close  and  dear 
and  wholesome  companionship--try  it, 
men  and  maidens,  who  are  weary  of 
playing  with  each  other— and  a  haae 
of  sunlight  veiled  all  the  future. 

Once  more  she  and  the  self-satisfied 
pigeons  mutually  genuflected,  and  then 
she  made  hereelf  some  coffee— the 
happiest  young  soul  In  all  Wein- 
bergen. 

Carl  Brenner  sat  at  his  disordered 
desk  in  despair.  The  cathedral  chimes 
marking  every  passing  quarter  of  the 
hour  maddened  him.  They  did  not 
pass— they  raced;  and  his  pulses  beat 
out  the  second,  until  he  was  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  remorseless  throb- 
bing.   To  morrow  his  work  would  have 
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to  be  posted  to  Heidelberg;  he  had  al- 
most reached  the  limit  of  time  al- 
lowed, and  yet  even  tinder  the  stimu- 
lus of  knowing  this— perhaps  because 
of  it— he  could  not  finish  the  poem. 
Either  he  had  been  overtaxing  him- 
self, or  else  for  no  good  reason  his 
powers  had  momentarily  failed  him. 
G^enius  does  sometimes  play  these  un- 
handsome tricks  upon  her  children, 
and  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to 
work  to  order.  Carl  knew  perfectly 
well  what  he  wanted  to  say  and  ex- 
press, but  the  right  language  perpetu- 
ally evaded  him.  In  searching  for  and 
choosing  a  word  that  pleased  him  he 
would  forget  the  context,  and  knew 
that  the  very  fire  and  life  of  his  com- 
I>osition  was  being  extinguished  by 
mere  mecfhanical  difllcultles. 

Throwing  aside  the  pen,  he  folded 
his  arms  on  the  desk  to  support  a 
weary  drooping  head.  No  strength  of 
win  could  avail  against  the  inertia 
tha>t  was  creeping  like  a  dead  mist 
over  his  faculties,  and  he  saw  no  es« 
cape  from  failure;  yet  it  was  hard, 
to  give  up  with  the  work  so 
well  begun  and  more  than  half  accom- 
plished. 

From  the  very  depth  of  his  despond- 
ency he  was  roused  by  a  certain  sound 
which  once  he  had  anathematised— 
but  that  was  before  KalSileen's  deep 
blue  eyes  had  smiled  into  his— and  pe- 
titioned of  Providence  that  all  music 
students  might  be  gathered  together 
into  one  dissonant  bunch  and  sol- 
emnly prohibited.  But  now,  although 
the  scale  In  0  Major  is  not  beautiful, 
even  upon  a  violin,  it  seemed  to  him 
hope  personified,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  ascended  a  single 
flight  of  stairs  and  knocked  at  Kath- 
le^i's  door. 

'  Receiving  permission,  he  opened  It, 
and  In  his  trouble  never  noticed  her 
quick,  disappointed  glance  at  his 
empty  hands.  She  herself  was  dressed 
as  daintily  as   means   would   permit. 


and  fortunately  at  homely  German 
courts  an  ex-pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
toire may  play  before  even  Serene 
Highnesses  in  a  slightly  glorified  Sun- 
day frock.  But  it  was  a  sharp  disap- 
pointment that  Carl  had  so  evidently 
forgotten  her  flowers— and  how  pale 
and  strange  he  looked! 

'*Mein  Fr&ulein!  I  am  in  the  saddest 
diflflculty.  My  poem  refuses  to  finish 
Itself.  There  is  something  lacking  in 
me,  but  I  know  not  what,  and  the 
hours  are  getting  few.  It  might  be, 
that  if  you  played  to  me  even  a  little 
the  mists  would  clear." 

She  knew  him  as  a  man  of  moods, 
for  so  the  poet  Is  made,  but  until  then 
she  had  never  seen  him  dejected  or 
cast  down.  She  rose  instantly,  her 
whole  heart  drawn  to  him  in  his  need, 
and  feeling  strong  to  help.  How  fortu- 
nate that  excitement  and  unrest  had 
made  her  be  ready  so  much  too  soon! 
Why,  there  was  an  hour,  nearly  two, 
before  she  and  the  violin  need  set  out! 
She  would  not  even  menltion  her  en* 
gagement  lest  "he  should  remember  the 
flowers  and  be  vexed  with  himself. 
Thankfully  he  saw  her  glad  willing- 
ness to  serve  him,  and  if  her  finery 
moved  him  to  any  thought,  it  was 
that  she  mlgl^t  be  giving  up  a  coffee- 
party  at  some  fellow-student's  In  order 
to  do  him  a  kindness.  Perhaps  he 
never  even  noticed  it,  for  to  him  she 
was  always  fair. 

"I  will  come,"  she  said  cfheerlly.  "I 
suppose  you  are  sitting  like  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
MSS.,  and  starving  for  something  to 
eat" 

His  rooms  were  somewhat  larger 
and  better  furnished  than  hers,  but 
stni  redolent  of  forced  economy,  an^'. 
her  very  first  move  was  a  somewhat 
contemptuous  examination  of  his  cup- 
board, containing  a  few  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  For  once  he  heard  can- 
did and  unflattering  comments  on  his 
larder,  and   her   dainty   sniff   at  the> 
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breakfast  sausage  was  frankly  suspi- 
cions. 

"Pouf !  I  would  at  least  kill  my  own 
cats,  and  have  them  fresh!  There's 
nothing  here  fit  for  a  Christian,  much 
less  a  poet!  Imagine  a  sonnet  Inspired 
by  a  'bratwurst'  Have  patience  a 
moment."  With  a  silken  rush  and 
rustle  she  was  in  her  own  room  again, 
ransacking  it  of  dainty  cakes  and  two 
fresh  eggs. 

With  cunning  deftness  she  smuggled 
the  eggs  into  some  hot  9trong  coffee, 
and  meekly  Obeying  her  imperious  or- 
ders, he  ate  and  dirank,  feeling  already 
strengthened,  wliile  the  tender  strains 
of  her  violin  stole  refreshingly  over 
his  dl0tui:4>ed  nerves  and  quieted 
them. 

"Tell  me  your  theme,"  she  said,  as 
with  renewed  hope  he  took  up  his  pen, 
"and  in  my  own  way  I  will  accompany 
you." 

"I  have  named  It  'The  Sacrifice  of 
Love.'  See!  much  is  already  accom- 
plished. But  it  goes  not— somehow! 
Here  is  a  pastorale,  so  stiff,  so  unliv- 
ing, like  a  set  theatre  scene,  and  noth- 
ing of  what  is  in  my  heart" 

She  held  the  vloHn  more  firmly,  and 
let  the  bow  fall  quiveringly  upon 
the  strings. 

"I  see,  you  want  the  birds  to  sing, 
the  leaves  to  rustle  dreamily,  the 
stream  to  babble  brightly  in  the  sun- 
shine, before  it  goes  to  sleep  in  the 
quiet  shadows  of  some  enchanted 
lake.  Listen  then,  and  translate  into 
words." 

She  touched  the  chords  with  power, 
and  little  by  little  the  very  breath  of 
life  stirred  all  his  dumb  creation.  No 
longer  doubtful  or  hesitating,  with  the 
mists  cleared  from  his  brain,  he 
worked  joyfully  and  with  zest,  hap- 
pily conscious  that  under  the  stimulus 
of  her  music  he  waa  doing  the  best 
that  was  in  him.  For  her,  it  was  a 
rich  reward  to  see  the  stress  and 
strain  of  vain  endeavor  pass  from  his 


face,  and  watch  the  busy  pen  so  sel- 
dom pausing  or  at  a  loss.  Such  a 
keen  pleasure  Is  the  rarest  that  even 
a  musician  may  know,  but  the  dark- 
ening of  the  room  warned  her  that  she 
must  soon  leave  him. 

"Tell  me!"  Oie  said,  stin  playing 
softly  that  ttie  sp^  might  not  be 
broken,  "what  is  the  sacr^oe?  What 
does  she  do?" 

"Ach!  It  sutts  not  me  that  the 
woman  should  sacrifice  tiers^  to  the 
man.  My  story  is  otherwise  told,  yet 
even  now  I  set  it  differently  accord- 
ing to  your  music,  which  Inspires  me 
to  do  better  than  myself.  I  shaU  win 
the  laurel  crown— ire  shaU  win  it  to- 
gether, and  then  the  golden  days  shall 
no  longer  be  waited  for,  they  will  be 
with  us." 

His  burning  enthusiasm  found  Its 
true  answer  In  her,  and  again  the  rich 
notes  filled  the  darkening  loom.  He 
had  soon  to  light  his  lamp,  and  across 
her  face,  as  she  stood  near  Hbe  win- 
dow, xMLSsed  momentary  flashes  of  Il- 
lumination, accompanied  by  the  swift 
roll  of  wheels.  Some  of  the  Grand- 
Duke's  guests  meant  to  go  early  and 
get  good  places.  She  played  on  pa- 
tiently, until  the  very  last  moment 
that  she  could  spare  him,  and  then  the 
notes  dropped  softly  into  silence  like 
the  ceasing  of  summer  rain.  She  tried 
to  slip  unobserved  from  the  room,  but 
before  she  could  do  so  the  busy  pen 
had  stopped,  and  Oarl  sat  like  <»ie 
wakened  from  a  dreanL 

"Mein  Frftulein!  you  wlE  never  leave 
me  with  your  gracious  work  half 
done!  Give  me  but  this  one  evening, 
and  I  will  pay  it  back  with  all  my 
life!  There  Is  fiune,  honor,  almost  to 
my  hand,  but  without  your  h^p  I 
have  no  power  to  write  even  one  line. 
HerzUebSte!    I  entreat  of  t±iee!"  ^ 

He  pleaded  so  confidently,  never 
dreaming  of  all  he  was  asking,  yet  as 
she  listened  she  began  to  see  that  am- 
bition was  not  the  central  figure  In 
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^r  picture  after  all.  If  it  had  been 
sbe  would  not  have  moved  quietly  and 
wordles^y  back  to  her  place  again, 
where  the  flashing  of  paesing  lamps 
showed  her  face  pale  and  set  Slie 
was  breathless  with  sudden  renuncia- 
tion—giddy from  the  haste  of  resolve, 
and  only  conscious  that  already  his 
success  was  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own.  Would  the  cost  be  too  grreat,  if 
only  the  setting  of  her  sun  meant  for 
him  a  new  and  happy  dawning?  She 
thought  not,  and  so  played  on,  with 
his  warm  thanks  ringing  in  her  ears, 
and  stilling  the  tumult  of  crushed 
hope®,  played  with  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  his  theme,  making  him 
wonder  and  rejoice  at  her  divining 
power. 

"The  streets  are  noisy  to-night,"  he 
said  to  her  gaily,  "but  that  di8tui1)8 
not  us.  To  morrow  it  Is  not  poor  little 
autumn  violets  that  shall  grace  your 
4€tmU  but  rare  roses,  white  as  your 
hand.  When  their  sweetness  greets 
you  they  will  remind  you  of  all  I  owe, 
and  you  will  play  the  better,  inspired 
by  your  own  goodness." 

She  saw  his  mistake,  letting  it  pass 
in  silence;  yet  she  was  glad  he  had  not 
forgotten  her  flowers,  although  they 
would  be  no  longer  needed.  Her 
chances  in  Weinbergen  were  lost. 
True,  the  audience,  with  a  long  pro- 
gram to  enjoy,  would  never  miss  an 
unknown  violin  soloist,  but  the  Direc- 
torate, who  had  strained  a  point  of 
etiquette  to  admit  a  debutante,  would 
shake  off  her  unjjrateful  dust  and 
leave  her  comfortless. 

Some  of  the  carriages  were  already 
returning,  and  the  cathedral  chimes 
had  rung  out  the  hour  of  ten,  before 
Carl  Brenner  had  finished  his  task, 
and  translated  it  aloud,  for  his  Eng- 
lish was  stronger  than  Kathleen's 
German,  and  to  them  both  it  seemed 
very  good. 

"We  shall  win,"  he  repeated,  with 
that  certainty  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
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phetic;  and  then,  carried  away  by  the 
joy  of  a  well-completed  task,  and  all 
the  happy  emotions  which  love,  hope 
and  gratitude  bring  with  them,  he 
took  her  suddenly  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.  Impulsive  as  the  action 
was,  he  meant  nothing  but  what  was 
reverential,  tender  and  thanksgiving. 
In  his  thoughts  she  was  already  his 
l>etrothed,  held  in  highest  honor  and 
esteem,  yet  he  had  made  a  grave  mis- 
take. To  her,  it  seemed  as  though  he 
had  desecrated  the  white  altar  on 
which  she  had  laid  her  sacrifice,  and  a 
great  revulsion  of  feeling  against  her 
own  act  and  against  him  made  her  un- 
governably angry,  almost  beside  her- 
self with  scorn  and  self-reproach.  She 
was  Irish,  with  the  faults  and  fineness 
of  her  race. 

"How  dare  you!  how  dare  you!  Is 
it  for  this  that  I  have?—  I  will  tear 
your  work  in  pieces!" 

With  reckless,  unreasoning  fury  she 
seized  the  sheets  of  MiS.  He  made  one 
quick,  involuntary  gesture,  as  though 
to  rescue  them  from  her,  and  then 
stood  shamed  and  patient.  If  she 
chose  to  punish  him  so,  he  would  sub- 
mit, and  to  an  extent  his  forbearance 
conquered  her,  for  she  flung  the  MS. 
down  again. 

"I  will  not  tear  the  living  words,— 
they  might  cry  out,  but  I  hope  you 
will  fail!    Do  you  hear?" 

She  was  so  fierce  that  Carl,  not  un- 
derstanding, and  himself  unnerved 
with  the  day's  strain  and  toil,  hardly 
knew  how  to  deal  with  her  or  allay 
the  storm  he  had  raised. 

"Mein  Fraulein!"  he  began  gently, 
"I  have  done  what  Is  wrong,  but  it  Is 
because  I—" 

But  she  would  not  hear  him,  being 
in  that  passion  of  heat  and  resentment 
which  sees  nothing  but  itself. 

"I  hope  you  will  fail!"  she  repeated, 
and  so  left  him. 

But  after  a  while  he  comforted  him- 
self.   "She  will  forgive  me.      To-mor- 
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row's  triumph  will  soften  her  heart, 
and  she  will  understand  all  the  joy 
and  forgive.    I  have  no  fear  at  all*/* 

He  went  out  then  to  calm  himself 
down  with  the.  cool  river  breeze,  and 
found  the  streets  full  of  a  joyous 
crowd,  who  were  returning  from  the 
palace,  where  they  had  been  cheering 
the  illustrious  guests  as  they  came  out 
from  the  concert  At  first  Carl  gave 
no  heed  to  them,  but  a  few  words 
overheard  quickened  his  fears,  and  he 
aslced  a  bystander  wliat  was  the  rea- 
soii  of  so  many  people  being  about  at 
that  hour. 

"There  has  been  a  grand  concert  at 
the  palace.  Nothing  worse,  and  we 
have  just  been  shouting  ourselves 
hoarse  for  ali  the  pretty  women.  You 
missed  something,  I  can  tell  you!" 

''What  I  the  concert  Uhnightf  Then 
there  is  one  also  tomorrow?*' 

"No,  it  is  the  parting  festivity!  The 
Grand-Dulce  goes  early  to  morrow  to 
Berlin.** 

Carl  went  on  dazed,  and  all  the 
bright  lights  shining  on  the  river 
turned  dim  In  his  sight. 

"Ach  Gott!  the  little  Kftszlein!  She 
has  sacrificed  herself  for  me,  and  I— 
Ach  Gott!** 

If  only  she  had  heard  his  passion  of 
remorseful  tenderness,  her  hurt  would 
have  been  healed;  but  although  he 
tried  to  see  her  the  next  day  he  failed, 
and  the  day  after  that  she  left  Weln- 
bergen  without  his  knowledge. 

For  six  long  years  he  searched 
vainly  for  her,  and  none  could  under- 
stand why  Carl  Brenner,  the  success- 
ful flattered  poet— for  the  prize  poem 
had  made  his  name— always  wrote 
sorrowfully,  as  one  who  had  missed 
the  best  in  life.  But  Just  then  it  was 
the  fashion  to  be  sad,  and  they  sug- 
gested this  as  a  possible  reason  for  his 
melancholy. 

****** 

"Miss  Haynes,  will  you  piny  for  us 
affainr 


Kathleen  rose  promptly  if  a  little 
wearily,  because  she  was  paid  to  en- 
tertain these  people.  For  six  years 
she  had  struggled  on,  neither  failing 
nor  succeeding,  but  just  balancing  be- 
tween the  two,  earning  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  herself,  but  quite  outside 
the  real  artistic  circle. 

The  ring  had  opened  once  to  let  her 
in,  but  slio  had  not  seized  the  chance, 
and  it  had  closed  against  her  inexor- 
ably. Out  of  Weinbergen  there  had 
been  none  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and 
she  had  fought  her  way  through  the 
years,  dropping  in  weariness  many  a 
bright  hope  and  ambition,  and  leaving 
it  by  tbe  wayside.  She  had  laughed 
sometimes,  remembering  the  girl  so 
young  and  so  silly  making  playfellows 
and  confidants  of  the  very  pigeons; 
but  she  was  not  without  consolations, 
for  Carl  Brenner's  work  was  well 
known  in  England,  and  it  had  been 
her  labor  of  love  to  go  through  every 
line,  dictionary  in  hand,  and  rejoice 
that  he  at  least  had  caught  the  tide  at 
the  flood.  Her  rancor  had  soon  died 
of  its  own  inanition,  and  what  was 
good  stayed  with  her. 

The  warm  auburn  had  faded  a 
little  from  her  hair,  and  the  discipline 
of  life  had  tamed  her  into  patience; 
but  she  touched  the  strings  with  ipl 
the  old  love  and  even  greater  power, 
only  the  last  chord  instead  of  being 
true  was  a  trembling  faint  discord,  for 
advancing  towards  her,  and  parting 
the  careless  throng  as  he  came,  was 
Carl  Brenner.  The  entertainment  had 
been  given  in  his  honor,  and  Crod  had 
sent  her  there  to  meet  him.  His  face 
was  simply  Irradiated  with  the  joy  of 
finding  her  at  last,  and  as  he  caught 
her  hands  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"Herzgeliebte!  I  have  found  you— 
after  many  days!" 

And  the  crowd  looked  on  In  dumb 
amazement,  dry  as  Gideon's  fleece, 
whilst  on  the  chosen  two  the  richest 
dew  of  heaven    descended.       Yet    the 
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mere  onlookers  could   not   be   all  un-  K^zlein  to  be  so  erael— so  unforgiv- 

moved,  for  even  to  witness  such  bap-  Ing.    But  now  Is  all  the  sorrow  and 

piness  from  afar  off  Is  a  solemn  thing,  vain  k>nging  overpast    There  remains 

But  to  Carl,  be   and    Kathleen    were  to  us  only  the    Joy  of  meeting,  and 

alone  with  their  Joy.  He  was  conscious  thou  art  of  me  once  again  the  great 

of  nothing  else  In  the  world.  inspiration!" 

''Beloved!    I  bave  sought  you  every-  In  bis  impetuous    tender  burry    of 

where.     In  Paris,  in  Munich— at  Ber-  words  he  waited  for  no  answer,  nor 

lln,  r^ipsic— through   all   your  native  was  there  need  of  any    She  saw  that 

land.    Never  a  written  word  of  mine  he    had    remained    faithful,  and    for 

but    it  was    a  message    seeking    you  them  both  there   was   a  new   heaven 

through  all  the  world.    Ach!  the  little  and  a  new  earth. 


The  Argosy. 


Ellm  A.  Smith. 


FAC  KT  SPERA. 

Time  may  have  taken 

The  dreams  that  were  dearest; 

The  work  that  lies  nearest 
Must  not  be  forsaken. 

Youth's  Joyous  passion 

Of  faith  may  bave  left  us; 

Pain  has  not  bereft  us 
Of  hands  that  can  fashion. 

Obey  then  the  Master! 

The  furnace  is  steady, 

The  bruised  metal  ready; 
Strike,  welding  it  faster! 

And  when  we  have  finished 

Our  span's-breadth  of  action. 

That  seemed  but  a  fraction. 
Dull,  dwindled,  dftninished. 

Then  He,  who  is  able 

To  mould  it,  will  take  it. 

Our  fragment,  and  make  it 
One  link  in  the  cable. 

No  hurry  will  speed  it 

Yet  cease  not,  nor  tarry; 

For  this  chain  must  carry 
As  long  as  men  need  It. 

Annie  Matheson. 
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A  VOYAGE  IN  CLODDLAND. 


The  occasion  is  a  large  annual  gath- 
ering, held  in  a  beautiful  pariL  in  a  fav- 
ored corner  of  a  southern  county.  It  is 
a  fine  July  afternoon,  and  a  brilliant 
sun  beams  down  upon  a  gay  scene  of 
white  tents  and  rainbow  flags,  bright 
dresses  and  brighter  faces,  and  is  re- 
fleeted  oflf  the  brazen  instruments  of  the 
military  band  and  the  polished  metal 
of  the  scores  of  bicycles  that  twist  and 
wind  in  and  out  in  graceful  evolutions 
to  the  time  of  the  music. 

A  fringe  of  tall  elm-trees  borders  the 
enclosure  in  which  this  fHe  is  taking 
place,  and  in  one  comer,  sheltered  by 
the  tallest  of  them,  a  huge,  striped,  red 
and  yellow  mushroom  of  sillc  and  cord- 
age is  gradually  rising  from  the^  grass, 
and  filling  out  Its  loose  folds  In  obedi- 
ence to  a  stream  of  gas  entering 
through  a  long  snake-like  tube. 

At  present  the  growing  monster  is 
held  to  the  ground  by  a  heavy  ring  of 
sand-bags  hung  upon  the  meshes  of  the 
network.  These  have  continually  to 
be  shited  as  the  silk  lifts,  and  the  task 
Is  being  swiftly  and  deftly  accom- 
plished by  our  aeronaut,  who,  in  his 
blue  Jacket  and  gold-laced  cap,  looks 
every  inch  the  sailor  he  has  good  rea- 
son to  consider  himself,  for  he  sails  his 
craft  over  an  ocean  whose  bounding 
shores  man  may  never  reach.  And  a 
right  noble  ship  she  is,  holding  in  her 
shapely  form  56,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
And  when  at  length  the  filling  Is  com- 
pleted, and  she  rears  her  stately  height 
into  the  air,  swaying  gracefully  from 
side  to  side  with  the  fresh  breeze  that 
sweeps  the  field,  and  straining  and  tug- 
ging at  her  moorings,  Impatient  to  be 
off,  her  captain  may  well  eye  her  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  as  a  craft  well 
worthy  of  his  command. 

And  now  the  heavy  ring  Is  attached  to 
the  confpllcated  cordage,  and  the  bal- 


loon drawn  out  into  the  open  while  the 
car  is  brought  forward  and  securely 
aflixed.  Then  comes  the  cry  for  the 
passengers  to  take  their  places,  and  we 
rush  forward  between  the  swaying 
ropes  and  jump  into  the  wicker  basket 
which,  for  the  next  couple  of  hours, 
will  constitute  our  little  world.  The 
wind  is  rising,  and  the  balloon  rolls 
and  tugs  yet  more  violently;  but  a  score 
of  strong  arms  are  holding  us  down, 
while  the  captain  stands  paying  out  the 
sand-bags— till  the  exact  lifting  power 
is  reached.  "One  more  bag  out  Npw! 
Let  her  go!*'  And  with  one  bound,  amid 
the  cheering  of  the  crowd,  we  make  a 
sudden  plunge  upwards,  and  rise 
swiftly  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sum- 
mer sky. 

How  strange  it  seems!  A  minute  ago 
we  were  clinging  to  the  Jolting  car  upon 
the  ground,  the  shouts  of  the  people 
ringing  in  our  ears,  the  network  strain- 
ing over  our  heads;  and  now,  in  an  in- 
stant, the  field  has  sunk  to  insignifi- 
cance below  us,  a  wide  and  glorious 
prospect  has  unfolded  itself  beneath 
our  wondering  gaze,  in  which  the  tents 
and  the  crowd  are  but  pin-points  rap- 
idly lessening  from  view,  and  the 
cheers  have  died  away  into  a  silence  so 
sudden  and  profound  that  for  a  mo- 
ment it  is  almost  appalling.  And  yet 
In  ourselves  there  is  no  change.  To  us 
In  the  car  It  seems  as  if  we  did  not 
move.  Surely  we  have  remained  sta- 
tionary, only  the  earth  has  fallen  away 
beneath  us  with  a  mighty  swoop,  and 
now  Is  rolling  backwards  with  a  speed 
wellnigh  bewildering. 

But  the  stillness,  the  sudden  ealui 
and  peace!  A  strange  fancy  strikes 
one.  Is  it  like  this  to  die  in  action? 
To  the  soldier  slain  in  the  height  of 
battle  must  there  not  come  a  silence, 
sudden   and   complete  as   this,   as   the 
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shouting  and  the  din  of  war  melt  awny 
into  the  hush  of  eternity,  and  the  re- 
leased spirit  rises  into  the  fuller  life, 
the  freer  world?  A  curious  thought 
and  a  fleeting  one,  for  Impressions  suc- 
ceed each  other  quickly;  and  as  the 
landscape  opens  Into  one  vast  pano- 
ramic sheet,  familiar  objects  present 
themselves  In  most  unfamiliar  aspects, 
and  we  strive  to  identify  each  as  seen 
from  this  new  and  delightful  point  of 
view. 

There  is  the  town,  with  its  forest  of 
chimneys  scarcely  dimmed  by  the  light 
veil  of  smoke  hanging  over  It  There 
the  river,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
sun  off  its  sinuous  course  with  such 
dazzling  briUiaiice.  There  the  grand 
Elizabethan  House,  Its  trim  gardens, 
velvet  lawns,  and  noble  avenue  of  elm- 
trees.  There— but  where  are  we?  Wihere 
is  the  earth?  Where  is  the  sky?  What 
is  this  sudden  pall  that  has  all  at  once 
enveloped  us  in  its  stifling  folds,  and 
hidden  the  world  from  our  eyes? 

We  soon  learn.  We  have  entered  the 
summer  cloud  that,  three  minutes  ago, 
from  the  ground  seemed  nearer  to  us 
than  the  rest,  though  far.  far  away  in 
the  vault  of  the  blue.  Its  damp  cling- 
ing arms  are  round  us;  they  have  di- 
minished the  light,  and  the  air  is  thick, 
and  hot,  and  moist  We  feel  strangely 
alone  in  our  tiny  car  with  the  swelling 
roof  of  the  silk  above.  No  sound 
reaches  us  from  the  void  below;  no  sign 
of  life,  no  glimpse  of  earth;  and  though 
we  know  we  are  really  hastening  on- 
wards to  the  east  with  the  speed  of  an 
express  train,  yet  the  balloon  seems  to 
hang  absolutely  stationary,  and  not  a 
breath  fans  our  cheeks. 

The  experience  is  curious,  if  some- 
what depressing,  but  It  does  not  last 
long.  More  light  begins  to  penetrate 
the  mist,  and  presently,  looking  down, 
we  catch  momentary  glimpses  of  the 
earth  between  masses  of  vapor.  Soon 
we  have  left  the  cloud  altogether  be- 
hind  us-^md   then   what  a   fairy-like 


vision  dawns  on  our  astonished  sight! 

Seen  from  the  earth,  clouds  have  ever 
seemed  to  us  among  the  fairest  forms 
of  God's  creation;  but  now,  instead  of 
being  beneath  them  looking  up.  we  are 
above  and  looking  down  upon  them  as 
they  hang  between  us  and  the  ground. 
We  are  level  with  others,  and  see  their 
fleecy  masses  from  a  height  equal  to 
their  own,  and  surely  in  all  our  expe- 
rience a.  sight  more  glorious,  more  won- 
derful and  enchanting,  has  never  be- 
fore gladdened  our  eyes! 

Around  us  rise  range  upon  range  of 
mountains,  Alps  and  Andes  and  Hima- 
layas, of  shimmering  white,  with  soar- 
ing peaks  and  shadowy  valleys— but 
with  this  diflference  (one  might  almost 
say  improvement)  upon  their  terres- 
trial prototypes:  Instead  of  being  sharp 
and  Jagged  in  their  forms,  with  hard 
and  rigid  outlines,  these  mountain 
shapes  are  soft  and  "fluffy,"  and  their 
delicate  mouldings  are  ever  changing, 
melting  and  reforming,  ever  new,  yet 
ever  constant  in  their  heavenly  loveli- 
ness of  spotless  white  and  purple  shade. 
Oh.  for  the  brush  of  some  inspired*  ar- 
tist to  perpetuate  in  softest  coloring 
their  incomparable  beauty!  But  in 
truth,  look  'Where  we  will,  the  prospect 
is  equally  enchanting.  To  be  sure  we 
see  nothing  directly  overhead,  except 
the  open  mouth  of  the  balloon,  and  the 
gaudy  silk  through  the  transparent  gas, 
but  below  us  the  scene,  flecked  here 
and  there  with  patches  of  fleecy  vapor, 
is  as  varied  as  it  is  extensive,  and  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  strange. 

Although  we  are  familiar  with  the 
country  over  which  we  are  passing,  we 
flnd  it  curiously  difllcult  to  identify  the 
well-known  features.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  our 
height,  hills  and  vales  appear  to  us  as 
one  dead  level,  as  flat  as  a  map.  Every- 
where are  harvest  flelds.  golden  and 
ripe  for  the  sickle,  or  with  the  com  al- 
ready standing  in  shocks  that  look  in- 
slgniflcant  indeed  from  3.000  feet  up. 
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for  to  that  altitude  we  have  now  at- 
tained. There  are  stretches  of  open 
common,  with  straight  wiiite  roads  in- 
tersecting each  other  lilce  a  complicated 
puzzle.  There  are  patchworlc  patterns 
of  woods  and  meadows,  over  which 
floats  the  shadow  of  the  balloon  as  we 
speed  by.  There  are  country  houses 
standing  in  well-wooded  parks,  and  or- 
namental water  on  which  we  can  just 
distinguish  the  dots  we  take  to  be 
swans  or  wild-fowl. 

"Here  and  there  a  little  village  or  quiet 
townlet  clusters  around  its  gray  church, 
in  whose  churchyard  the  grave- 
stones gleam  white.  The  river  winds 
in  glittering  curves  through  what  we 
must  suppose  to  be  the  valley,  while 
across  the  face  of  the  country  runs  the 
broad  straight  track  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Railway,  spanned  occasionally  by 
Lilliputian  bridges,  and  bordered  by 
tiny  white  signal-posts  that  look  like 
very  diminutive  child's  toys— belonging, 
perhaps  to  that  small  Noah's  Ark  to 
which  those  ridiculously  minute  horses 
and  cattle  grazing  in  the  fields  apper- 
tain. Down  the  railway  track  we  catch 
occasionally  a  puff  of  smoke,  as  a  train 
creeps  along  like  some  strange  species 
of  caterpillar,  and  perhaps  the  faint 
echo  of  its  whistle  penetrates  up  to  us 
every  now  and  then.  Save  for  this  and 
the  occasional  bark  of  a  dog  or  report 
of  a  gun,  no  sound  soever  reaches  us. 

A  large  town  lies  now  to  the  left,  with 
tall  chimneys  rising  above  its  sea  of 
roofs.  This  is  Reading  and  its  fac- 
tories, and  beyond  It  we  catch  the  glint 
of  Father  Thames.  We  are  heading 
for  Sandhurst,  and  presently  pass  di- 
rectly over  the  well-known  buildings  of 
the  Royal  Military  College.  So<m  Al- 
dershot  comes  in  view,  its  outlying 
camps  of  white  tents  plainly  discern- 
ible. Below  us  are  Bisley  and  Pir- 
bright  with  the  rifle  ranges,  and  farther 
on  Woking  and  the  white  stones  of  the 
great  cemetery.  In  our  flight,  this 
fine  July  afternoon,  we  sail  over  many 


villages  where  Flower  Shows  and  Galas 
are  In  progress;  and  through  field- 
glasses  we  notice  how  every  neck  is 
craned  upwards  to  watch  us  as  we 
pass,  and  sometimes  we  fancy  we  hear 
the  cheer  with  which  we  are  hailed. 
We  are  conscious  of  interrupting  the 
play  of  some  score  of  cricket  matches, 
and  adding  a  new  excitement  to  a 
dozen  of  merry  school  treats.  Some- 
times a  child's  shrill  voice  reaches  our 
giddy  height,  and  once,  when  the  bal- 
loon has  fallen  somewhat,  the  notes  of 
a  strident  piano-organ  bear  aloft  a 
familiar  tune. 

We  enter  no  more  clouds,  though  they 
are  piled  thick  around  us  and  occasion- 
ally obtrude  filmy  filaments  between  us 
and  the  earth.  The  sun  ahlnes  upon  us 
hotly,  and  suddenly  one  of  our  com- 
panions in  the  car  utters  a  delighted 
exclamation,  and  we  turn  to  observe  a 
strange  and  lovely  phenomenon.  Just 
level  with  us  is  the  broad  bulk  of  a 
snow-white  cloud,  and  upon  it  the  sink- 
ing sun  has  oast  a  perfect  shadow  of 
our  balloon,  sharp  and  well-defined. 
But  around  this  shadow— framing  it,  as 
it  were.  In  a  fairy  frame— is  a  lovely 
rainbow  ring  of  brightest  colors,  a  halo 
such  as  is  rarely  seen  on  earth,  and  not 
often  in  the  skies,  ^e  are  favored,  in- 
deed, on  this  occasion,  and  even  our 
aeronaut  allows  that  in  all  his  many 
hundreds  of  ascents  he  has  rarely  ex- 
perienced one  in  which  so  many  beau- 
tiful effects  have  been  combined. 

The  sun  is  hastening  westward  now, 
and  evening  lights  begin  to  intensify— 
if  that  be  possible— the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  The  cooler  air  is  causing  the 
balloon  to  descend,  and  we  fiy  within 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  earth; 
so  close  that  we  can  see  the  country- 
folk rushing  out  of  their  cottages  to 
look  at  us,  and  watch  the  constematioo 
which  our  near  approach  excites  in  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

But  the  surrounding  country  is  cov- 
ered   with    dense   belts   of   pine-trees 
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awkward  to  land  lo,  and  we  have  still 
a  couple  of  bags  of  ballast  left  So 
over  goes  a  shower  of  sand,  and  swif tlj 
we  mount,  up  and  up,  till  we  attain  to 
a  higher  elevation  than  we  have  yet 
reached,  and  now  we  find  we  are  in 
sunshine  again,  for  though  on  the  earth 
the  sun  has  set,  yet  from  this  great 
altitude  he  still  seems  well  above  the 
horizon. 

The  wind  is  fresh  as  ever,  and  we  are 
soon  beyond  the  pine-woods,  and  towns 
and  villages  succeed  each  other  in  quick 
succession.  They  are  somewhat  difll- 
cult  to  identify,  but  Weybridge  and 
Walton-on-Tbames  are  discernible,  and 
the  racecourse  stamps  Epsom  beyond  a 
doubt  There  is  a  wonderful  feeling  of 
exhilaration  In  this  calm  though  rapid 
flight  the  immense  height  the  sense  of 
freedom,  and  the  pure  unbreathed  air. 
We  wish  our  voyage  might  be  extended 
for  hours  yet  into  the  peaceful  evening 
sky.  But  the  sun  has  gone  for  good 
now,  and  our  balloon  is  falling  fast 
Our  last  bag  of  ballast  must  be  kept 
for  the  descent  now  close  at  hand. 

Lower  we  swoop,  and  lower,  and  our 
captain,  with  practised  eye,  is  looking 
ahead  for  a  safe  landing-place,  no  very 
easy  task  considering  the  stiffness  of 
the  wind. 

He  has  already  unshipped  the  heavy 
grapnel,  ready  to  drop  it  at  an  instant's 
notice,  and  has  let  down  the  long  trail 
rope  whose  end  is  now  sweeping  the 
meadows  to  the  vast  astoni^ment  of 
the  grazing  cattle.  We  pass  yet  an- 
other cricket  match,  and  interrupt  it 
this  time  in  good  earnest  for  the  bats- 
men drop  their  bats  and  join  with  the 
whole  field  in  chase  of  the  monster 
whose  voyage  is  now  so  nearly  over. 

"Look  out  for  that  tree,"  shouts  our 
captain,  as  the  top  of  a  big  elm  looms 
In  the  way.  We  "duck"  hastily,  and 
the  branches  sweep  the  underside  of 
the  car  as  we  pass.  Beyond  the  tree  is 
a  house,  and  a  garden  with  green- 
houses, but  we  clear  these  and  a  wire- 


fencing  boundary,  and  plunge  straight 
down  for  a  field  of  standing  corn. 

"Smash!"  falls  the  anchor,  but  the 
ground  is  hard  as  iron  and  it  fails  to 
catch.  "Now  for  a  bump."  cries  the 
aeronaut  and  we  get  it  too,  as  Ihe  car 
strikes  the  earth  and  turns  over  on  its 
side,  every  twig  of  the  wlckerwork 
creaking  with  the  strain.  "Hold  on 
tight!"  and  we  do,  with  might  and 
main,  while  the  wind  catches  the  dying 
giant  and  sweeps  it  onward  over  the 
field,  the  car  bounding  merrily  after. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  are  do- 
ing much  good  to  the  corn,  but  it  is 
certainly  helping  ti«,  for  the  springy 
stalks  offer  plenty  of  resistance  and 
serve  to  break  the  force  of  the  frequent 
bumps.  Right  across  the  field  we  go, 
leaving  a  broad  track  behind  us;  but 
the  captain,  though  tumbled  over  on, 
his  back  and  his  cap  gone,  keeps  firm 
hold  on  the  valve  line,  and  our  pace  is 
slackening.  Soon  we  hear  shouts,  and 
a  party  of  countrymen,  hot  and  pant- 
ing, are  upon  us,  and  hold  the  car  firm 
while  we  scramble  out  somewhat  di- 
shevelled but  quite  unhurt  Ready 
helpers  crowd  in  on  every  side,  and  in 
an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time 
the  gas  is  all  out  of  the  balloon,  and 
the  silk  and  cordage  is  folded  up  and 
packed  into  the  car,  the  whole  is  hoisted 
on  a  cart  and  we  make  for  the  nearest 
railway  station  through  the  gathering 
dusk,  well  satisfied  with  our  after- 
noon's adventure. 

And  surely,  too,  we  are  the  better, 
both  physically  and  morally,  for  our 
brief  visit  to  cloudland.  Better  for  the 
pure  air  and  exhilarating  experience, 
and  better  also  for  our  widened  view 
into  God's  universe  and  the  glories 
lavished  so  freely  around  us,  whether 
we  see  them  or  oo.  We  have  been 
lifted.  If  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  Into 
realms  of  peace  and  rest  We  have 
realized,  perhaps  more  fully  than  ever 
before,  the  vastness  of  the  surround- 
ings In  which  our  little  lives  are  east; 
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how  small  a  part  we  each  indlyldually 
play  In  the  great  scheme  of  creation. 
And  our  hearts  must  be  dull  indeed, 
and  our  eyes  be  dim,  If  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  so  lately  wii- 

The  Lelaort  Boar. 


nessed  have  not  filled  us  with  thankful- 
ness, and  with  an  oTerwhelmlng  senne 
of  the  might,  majesty  and  power  of 
the  beneficent  Giver  of  All. 

Gertrude  Bacon, 


CAT  AND  DOG  LIFE. 


It  is  time  that  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  superiority  of  cat  or  dog 
should  be  discussed  on  some  more  gen- 
eral ground  than  that  of  British  feel- 
ing or  human  egotism.  The  case  is 
prejudged,  if  we  are  to  wel^  the  cat's 
merits  on  practical  grounds,  for  the 
cat  is  essentially  dramatic;  or  if  we 
are  to  estimate  her  character  from  the 
Western  point  of  view,  for  the  cat  is 
an  Oriental;  or,  finally,  if  we  are  to 
consider  the  moral  qualities  of  the  cat 
solely  In  relation  to  the  desires  of  the 
human  being.  In  all  such  cases  the 
vulgar  estimate  of  the  cat  would  be 
the  true  one,  and,  according  to  this 
vulgar  estimate,  the  cat  is  a  domestic, 
comfortable  animal,  umially  found 
curled  up  like  an  ammonite;  essen- 
tially selfish,  essentially  cruel,  and 
apart  from  these  two  drawbacks,  es- 
sentially feminine.  "The  cat  is  selfish 
and  the  dog  is  faithful."  This  sums 
up  a  judgment  founded  on  wilful 
denseness  and  gross  egotism.  In  re- 
spect to  what  is  the  dog  faithful  and 
the  cat  selfish?  The  judgment  rests 
on  this,  that  the  human  being  is  a 
very  little  portion  of  the  cat's  world, 
but  is  the  all-absorbing  object  of  the 
dog.  Here  plainly  Greek  meets 
Greek,  and  w^e  had  better  let  the  ac- 
cusation of  egotism  alone. 

But  apart  from^  egotism,  the  above 
summary  of  the  cafs  nature  and 
habits  is  about  as  true  as  the  follow- 
ing summary  of   the   sportsman's  na- 


ture and  habit  from  the  cat's  point  of 
view:— "The  sportsman  Is  a  quiet  and 
lazy  creature,  singularly  domestic 
fond  of  armchairs  and  smoking.  He 
eats  less  often,  but  more  largely  than 
other  men.  The  only  thing  that  inter- 
feres with  his  domesticity  is  his  tend- 
ency to  absent  himself  from  the  house 
for  hours  together,  missing  thus  his 
proper  meal  times,  and  driven  by  a 
madness  which  is  quite  foreign  to  his 
nature.  If  you  come  upon  him  at  such 
times  he  Is  engaged  in  a  prosaic  kind 
of  wholesale  slaughter;  he  displays 
little  strategy,  no  agility  in  this  pur- 
suit, neither  runs  nor  pounces,  but 
kills  his  game  at  a  distance  through 
an  unpleasant,  noisy  instrument.  The 
sportsman,  too.  is  absolutely  danger- 
ous to  life  at  such  a  time,  and  we 
have  known  cats  fall  victims  to  his 
madness,  whereas  if  you  meet  him  at 
ordinary  times  he  is  quiet  and  tame, 
both  to  *  birds  and  animals,  can  be 
safely  left  in  the  room  with  the  kit- 
tens, and  has  never  been  known  to  km 
a  caged  bird.  The  keeper  is  a  very 
dangerous  sort  of  sportsman,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  radically  unsafe. 
The  difference  is  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  rogue  elephant  and  the  ele- 
phant of  uncertain  temper."  The  fact 
is  that  the  usual  judgment  of  cats 
rests  on  a  total  misapprehension  of 
the  scope  of  a  cat's  life.  The  cat  Is 
above  all  things  a  dramatist;  its  life 
Is  an  endless  romance.     The  drama  Is 
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played  out  on  quite  another  stage  than 
our  own,  and  we  only  enter  into  it  as 
subordinate  characters,  as  stage  man- 
agers, or  rather  stage  carpenters.  We 
realize  this  with  kittens;  we  see  that 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  the 
sounds  and  sights  of  it,  are  material 
for  a  drama  half  consciously  played. 
But  our  mistake  comes  later.  When 
the  kitten  passes  partly  out  of  our 
ken,  and  appears  before  us  as  a  seri- 
ous cat  with  the  weight  of  the  world 
on  its  shoulders^  we  believe  that  the 
romance  has  ceased.  Not  so;  it  has 
only  gone  deeper;  the  stage  has  not 
disappeared,  but  grown  wide  beyond 
our  view;  and  if  the  cat  no  longer 
plays  before  our  eyes  it  is  probably  on 
account  of  our  failing  sympathy.  It 
is  on  the  realization  of  this  basis  of 
the  cat's  life  that  a  true  Judgment  of 
Its  qualities  depends. 

It  is  commonly' said  that  cats  are  de- 
voted to  places  and  not  to  persons.  We 
have  never  found  this  true,but  if  it  is 
the  case  it  not  improbably  results 
from  the  fact  that  many  people  are  de- 
voted to  kittens  but  not  to  cats.  Then 
the  cat's  devotion  is  transferred  to  the 
scene  of  her  romances,  the  comers 
where  she  has  lain  in  ambush,  the 
place  where  she  has  secretly  viewed 
the  movements  of  her  foe  or  of  her 
prey,  the  place  where  she  has  experi- 
enced the  surprising  and  absorbing 
Joys  of  her  kittens.  The  truth  is  that 
the  scope  of  a  cat's  emotion  and  ex- 
periences too  nearly  resembles  our 
own.  We  prefer  the  devotee.  It  is 
thus  this  general  scope  of  life  that 
chiefly  differs  between  different  races 
of  animals.  The  moral  qualities  differ 
from  Individual  to  individual. 

Are  cats  selfish?  The  black  Persian, 
"Ra,"  was  wholly  selfish  and  self-ab- 
sorbed, owing,  probably,  to  unhappy 
family  relations  when  he  was  young. 
But  "Persls"  and  "Mentu"  were  not 
selfish.  Again  and  again  they  have 
been  left  in  a  room  with  a  plate  of 


food,  and  not  cared  to  eat  because 
they  were  alone.  But  if  one  came  in, 
there  was  an  affectionate  greeting,  a 
short  display  of  emotion,  and  then  the 
cat  went  with  a  good  appetite  to  the 
plate.  A  Manx  cat  and  a  Yorkshire 
terrier  lived  in  the  same  house.  The 
terrier  was  seen  to  go  to  the  eat,  and 
taking  out  of  her  mouth  the  meat  she 
was  eating,  he  ate  it  himself.  How 
does  selfishness  stand  here?  No  one 
accuses  the  Welsh  collie,  "Taffy,"  of 
selfishness,  for  he  is  so  enthusiastic, 
so  straightforward,  so  genial:  but  if 
**TB»y"  and  his  dinner  were  left  alone 
in  the  room  we  should  not  expect  him 
to  stand  on  ceremony. 

Temper  differs  as  much  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual.  "Ra"  had  a  bad 
temper;  he  did  not  intend  to  allow  lib- 
ertiee,  and  he  gave  little  warning  of 
his  intention;  but  cowardice  made  him 
apparently  good-tempered  towards 
other  aninoals.  "Mentu"  had  the  occa* 
sional  irritability  of  a  nervous  temper- 
ament, wliether  animal  or  human. 
"Persls"  was  a  very  fiend  to  other 
animals,  but  had  an  utterly  sweet  and 
grateful  temper  towards  human  be- 
ings, unless  Jealousy  intervened.  But 
dogs  are  more  frequently  misjudged  in 
respect  of  temper  than  cats.  The 
nervous  excitability  of  the  collie  is 
often  mistaken  for  bad  temper.  We 
have  known  a  bad-tempered  collie, 
but  the  clergyman  who  owned  It  did 
not  keep  it  long,  for  parochial  organ- 
ization ran  less  smoothly  wiieu  the 
congregation  of  the  mission  chnpel 
was  kept  at  bay  on  a  windy  night.  We 
have  spoken  of  moral  qualities,  but 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
conscience  of  cat  and  dog,  founded  on 
the  fundamental  difference  already 
mentioned.  The  conscience  in  either 
case  we  take  to  be  essentially  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  standard  higher  than 
that  of  personal  desire,  and  sometimes 
antagonistic  to  it.  The  cat  gives  evi- 
dence of  sucTi    a  standard    when    sfhO' 
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brings  a  eat  friend  to  share  her  din- 
ner, when  9he  lets  a  doff  friend  take 
the  food  out  of  her  month;  and  In  the 
educative  course  of  conduct  observed 
towards  her  kittens,  even  when  the 
first  immediate  desires  of  motherhood 
are  passing.  If  the  sense  of  duty  in  the 
animal,  or  In  the  human  being,  is  orig- 
inally based  on  the  '"sanctions"  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  the  true  quality  of  the 
motive  is  clear,  even  at  a  low  stage  of 
its  evolution. 

The  dog*s  conscience  takes  a  some- 
what higher  rank  than  the  cat's,  for 
the  chief  part  of  his  moral  code  he  ac- 
cepts as  a  law  given  by  a  higher  be- 
ing. He  shows  a  desire  for  moral  ap- 
probation when  he  haa  behaved  well; 
he  is  depressed  by  mwral  disapproba- 
tion quite  apart  from  the  fear  of  the 
whip.  But  a  cat  defies  the  external 
code  if  it  dare,  and  covets  admiration 
rather  than  moral  approbation. 

Esthetic  sensitiveness  seems  more 
developed  in  the  cat  than  in  the  dog. 
The  keenness  T)f  a  dog's  intelligence 
combined  with  the  inferiority  of  na- 
ture that  lies  behind  it  makes  the  em- 
ployment of  the  senses  almost  entirely 
utilitarian.  Among  aesthetic  sensibil- 
ities the  enjoyment  of  music  is  the 
keenest  and  most  common,  and  the 
perception  of  color  perhaps  the  rarest. 
Neither  the  cat  nor  the  dog  can  com- 
pare of  course  in  musical  susceptibil- 
ity with  the  parrot,  who  is  shaken  by 
storms  of  emotion;  but  we  have 
known  a  cat  show  very  marked 
pleasure  in  a  whistled  tune.  It  is  com- 
mon to  find  dogs  who  "sing,"  follow- 
ing, to  some  rough  extent,  high  or  low 
notes  of  music,  but  one  doubts  if  such 
Imitation  is  conscious,  or  based  at  all 
on  enjoyment.  The  dog  appears  de- 
pressed with  lowered  head  and  tail,  or 
uncomfortably  excited,  and  a  kind  of 
thrill  precedes  the  sounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  cats  and  dogs  appear 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  sounds  they 
titter  until  experience  or  definite  teach- 


ing has  shown  them  the  result.  To 
make  a  dog  utter  sounds  voluntarily 
is  often  very  difficult,  and  those  who 
can  "sing"  to  order  seem  to  exercise 
a  paUiful  tension  of  wilL  Again,  ex- 
citement will  strangulate  the  voice  of 
a  dog,  like  that  of  a  ^y  girl  at  a  sing- 
ing lesson,  so  that  his  istrongest  im- 
pulse to  appeal  is  mute.  So,  too,  cats 
often  silently  open  their  mouths  when 
they  demand  food.  •Such  facts  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voice 
is  not  purposely  produced,  and  that 
though  sounds  may  give  warning  or 
guidance  to  other  animals,  the  utter- 
ance is  dependent  on  pfhysical  impulse. 
When  the  impulse  is  imitative  it  may 
depend  ultimately  on  such  sensation 
as  is  felt  by  some  people  in  the  throat 
when  a  bourdon  stop  is  on  the  organ, 
and  by  most  people  when  they  hear, 
for  instance,  the  cheering  of  a  large 
crowd.  If  this  is  so  we  are  on  the 
wrong  tack  in  comparing  the  sounds 
of  animals,  varied  and  specified 
though  tbey  are,  to  language:  and 
should  rather  compare  them  to  weejy- 
ing  and  laughter,  which  provoke  an 
Imitative  response,  or  even  to  the 
sounds  of  a  man  who  liae  early  be- 
come dinnb  througli  deafness.  For  in 
such  cases  it  is  not  purpose  but  effi- 
cient cause  that  must  be  the  subject 
of  inquiry. 

With  regard  to  color  both  cats  and 
dogs  appear  to  have  little  aesthetic 
perception.  We  have  heard  of  a  dog 
appearing  to  prefer  scarlet  to  blue, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  the 
effect  of  association  in  dealing  with  a 
single  instance.  G^ts,  however,  seem 
to  show  a  definite  aesthetic  perception 
of  texture,  aeerthetic,  for  it  is  not  ordi- 
nary bodily  comfort  which  rules.  They 
may  like  to  sleep  on  velvet,  but  they 
revel,  waking,  in  the  feeling  of  crack- 
ling paper,  or  texture  of  stiff  silks; 
and  there  is  a  well-authenticated  story 
of  a  cat  which  goes  into  the  garden  to 
lick  the  under  sides  of  foxgtove-leavee. 
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and  cannot  be  kept  from  trying  with 
his  tongue  the  texture  of  flannelette. 
But  the  keenest  Aesthetic  pleasure  for 
a  cat  lies  in  the  region  of  smelL  The 
dog  uses  smell  merely  as  a  medium  of 
information,  but  the  cat  revels  in  it. 
She  will  linger  near  a  tree-trunk, 
smelling  each  separate  aromatic  leaf, 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  it,  not,  like 
a  dog,  to  trace  friend,  foe,  or  prey.  If 
the  window  of  a  close  room  is  opened 
the  cat  leans  out,  smelMn^  the  air; 
new  dresses  are  smelt,  partly  perhaps 
for  future  recognition,  but  also  appar- 
ently for  pleasure.  A  strong  smell, 
above  all  a  spirituous  smell,  is  not 
only  disagreeable,  but  absohitely  pain- 
ful. Lavender  water  may  please  a 
tiger,  but  it  will  put  a  cat  to  flight 

This  apparent  power  of  seethetic  en- 
joyment in  the  cat  1«  counterbalanced 
in  the  dog  by  a  quality  we  are  wont  to 
rank  highly,  yet  not  without  a  haunt- 
ing misgiving.  The  dog  has  a  rudi- 
mentary sense  of  humor.  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  a 
petted  dog  try  to  laugh  off  a  scolding. 

The  Spectator. 


If  he  is  encouraged,  if  his  fooling  is 
successful,  he  will  repeat  it  again  and 
again  with  growing  exaggeration,  will 
roll  with  wide  mouth  and  absurd  con- 
tortions, or  fly  at  one's  face  to  lick  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will  recognize 
that  teasing  is  a  humorous  proceed- 
ing, and  when  he  begins  to  get  bored 
will  try  to  stop  it  humorously. 

Now  the  cat  is  solemnity  incarnate; 
to  punish  it  is  to  cause  instant  offence, 
to  tease  it  is  to  outrage  its  dignity. 
The  better  bred  a  cat  Is  the  more 
easily  is  it  offended.  But  the  "sense 
of  the  ridiculous"  is,  after  all,  a  gross 
quality,  and  the  humor  of  one  age 
seems  vulgarity  to  the  next  A  cat  is 
never  vulgar.  The  old  Egyptians  said 
that  a  cat  reasoned  like  a  man,  and 
the  root  of  the  matter  is  there.  In  the 
dog  there  is  a  quicker  intelligence,  a 
greater  adaptability,  and  more  facility 
in  planning.  But  a  dog  cannot  as  a 
cat  can,  determine  its  own  end  and 
purpose,  and  live  its  own  life.  He  is, 
after  all.  the  kinsman  of  Brer  Fox,  but 
the  cat  is  a  scion  of  royalty. 
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Pale  sisters!    Children  of  the  craggy  scree, 

Deep  dale  and  murmuring  woodland,  where  ye  piled 
All  household  arts,  meek,  passion-taught  and  free, 

Kinship  your  Joy,  and  Fantasy  your  guide! 
Ah!  wlio  again  'mid  English  heaths  shall  see 

Such  strength  In  frailest  weakness,  or  so  fierce 

Behest  on  tender  women  laid,  to  pierce 
The  world's  dull  ear  with  burning  poetry? 
—Whence  was  your  spell?— and  at  what  magic  spring. 

Under  what  guardian  Muse,  drank  ye  so  deep 
That  still  ye  call,  and  we  are  listening; 

That  still  ye  plain  to  us,  and  we  must  weep? 
—Ask  of  the  winds  thai  haunt  the  moors,  what  breath 
Blows  in  their  storms,  outlasting  life  and  death! 


The  Coniblll  MagasiDe. 


M,  A.  W. 
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Alarmists  on  the  Jin^o  Press  are  at 
preeent  engaged  in  the  congenial  task 
of  manufacturing  scares  out  of  hy- 
pothetical premises,  and  threatening 
the  supposed  perpetrators  of  Imagin- 
ary crimes  with  all  the  sound  and  fury 
which  habitually  characterizes  these 
time^honored  tactics.  The  Dally  Mail, 
St.  James's  Gazette  and  otlier  mem- 
bers of  the  same  happy  family,  are 
busy  •'discovering**  the  existence  of 
mysterious  French  designs  upon  Mo- 
rocco, and  French  and  Russian  in- 
trigues in  Abyssinia,  whereby  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  exposed  to  deadly 
peril. 

The  French,  we  are  told,  are  about 
to  take  advantage  of  existing  dlflftcul- 
ties  in  South  Africa  by  inaxigurating 
some  coup  against  the  most  westerly 
of  the  Barbary  States— decadent,  pic- 
turesque, barbaric  Morocco.  On.  the 
other  hand,  the  wily  Menelik  is  cred- 
ited, at  the  Instigation  of  "unscrupu- 
lous" Russian  and  French  agents  of 
the  Leontieff  and  Lagarde  stamp, 
with  the  suicidal  intention  of  rolling 
down  his  armies  upon  the  Nilotic 
plains,  and  of  disputing  the  supremacy 
of  Oreat  Britain  in  the  Nile  Valley. 
The  foundation  upon  which  these  pre- 
cious stories  are  built  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  exaggeration  and  mendacity. 
But  as  there  must  exist,  even  for  the 
most  stupid  of  canards,  some  element 
—under  given  circumstances— of  re- 
mote possibility,  which  can  be  trans- 
formed by  judicious  handling  into  im- 
mediately impending  fact,  so  the  "one- 
tenth"  in  this  case  is  the  question  of 
Twat  (Tuat>,  and  the  supposed  per- 
sonal ambitions  of  the  Negus. 

The  question  of  a  French  occupation 
of  the  Twat  oases  has  been  an  annu- 
ally recurring  one  for  the  last  half- 
dozen    years.     The     fertile     oases    of 


Gurara,  Twat  and  Tidliket— comprised 
in  the  general  designation  of  **Twat" 
—are  situate  south  of  Algeria  and 
southeast  of  Morocco,  on  the  edge  of 
the  monotonous  and  interminable 
sand-dunes  of  the  Western  Sahara. 
The  ln<habitant8  (pure  'Bert>er  for  the 
most  part,  but  including  Arab  and 
Arablsed  negrro  elements)  before  the 
conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French, 
used  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers. In  1857  they  sought  to  place 
their  country  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  authorities,  to  whom  they 
sent  a  special  mission,  which,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  failure.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  a  conquest  x>i  et  armis,  they 
thereupon  claimed  protection  from  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  whose  spiritual  as- 
cendency—being Mussulmans— was  al- 
ready acknowledged  by  them.  His 
Shereefian  Majesty  gladly  accepted 
both  their  submission  and  the  twenty 
negro  maidens  who,  according  to 
Reclus,  accompanied  it.  But  the  Moor- 
ierh  Court  has  never  exercised  any  but 
nominal  influence  over  the  oases, 
while  retaining  its  spiritual  hold  upon 
the  people.  It  took  what  was  given, 
and,  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
gave  nothing  in  return.  The  French, 
however,  have  never  ceased  to  con- 
sider "Twat"  as  forming  a  natural 
portion  of  the  Algerian  hinterland,  to 
be  occupied  at  the  flrst  really  favor- 
able opportunity.  France  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  conceal  her  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  Twat  from  the 
Powers;  M.  Rlbot  puiblicly  declared  in 
1891  that  France  could  not  admit  the 
right  of  any  Power  to  interfere,  and 
now  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  con- 
summation of  a  policy  long  matured, 
it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  none  of  them 
will  stir  a  finger  to  stop  her.  In 
by  the  occupation  of  Insalah, 
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cipal  town  In  the  oases  of  Tidliket, 
and  Igll,  the  chief  centre  of  Gurara, 
the  Question  Is  half  settled  already. 
Thither  the  French  are  despatching 
troops,  and  stores  are  being  rapidly 
accumulated  in  these  two  places  pre- 
paratory to  future  operations.  Every- 
thing points  to  a  speedy  absorption  of 
the  entire  oases. 

The  event,  indeed,  was  bound  to  oc- 
cur, and  would  have  taken  place 
sooner  but  for  international  friction  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dark  Ck>ntinent.  It 
is  an  inevitaible  accompaniment  to 
French  expansion  southwards  from 
Algeria  across  the  desert  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Western  and  Central 
Sudan,  and  no  responsible  BrKlsh 
statesman  will  be  prepared  to  dispute 
the  right  of  France  to  undertake, 
when  she  deems  fit,  a  dificult  opera- 
tion so  essential  to  her  African  policy. 
For  the  Twat  oases  are  at  once  the 
centre  of  a  spiritual  propaganda 
openly  antagonistic  to  French  Influ- 
ence and  the  nesting-place— so  to 
speak— of  the  Hoggar  Tuareg,  those 
Redskins  of  the  Sahara  whose  implac- 
able hostility  is  a  perpetual  stumbling 
block  to  French  eflforts  at  penetration. 
Nor,  despite  all  rumors  to  the  con- 
tary,  does  it  seem  probable  that  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  oases  will  disturb  the 
status  quo  in  Morocco.  A  spiritual  as- 
cendency does  not  constitute  a  valid 
claim  to  territorial  possession,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  intends  to  bring  about  a 
rupture  with  his  powerful  neighbor.  If 
the  French  think  the  political  risks  of 
nn  occupation  of  Twat  comraensuate 
with  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
thereby,  it  Is  distinctly  their  own  af- 
fair, and  Great  Britain  has  no  cause 
or  excuse  for  interference.  When 
the  hour  has  come  for  a  dismember- 
ment of  Morocco,  British  interests, 
which  centre  on  the  north  coast,  can 
l>e  defended  without  difficulty.  But 
the  time  is  not  yet. 


Turning  from  Morocco  to  Abyssinia, 
past  events  testify  to  the  improbabil- 
ity of  all  the  wild  tales  so  eomplais- 
antly  published  by  the  Jingo  Pre^s.  If 
Menelik  had  really  wanted  to  dispute 
our  supremacy  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile  he  might  have  done  so  with 
a  fair  chance  of  temporary  success 
two  years  ago,  when  Marchand  from 
the  west  and  De  Bonchamps  from  the 
east  were  striving  to  reach  Fashoda. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  loud  boasts 
of  braggarts  like  Prince  Henri  d'Or 
leans,  we  know  now  that,  while 
openly  encouraging  De  Bonchamps, 
Menelik  secretly  opposed  his  progrei^, 
and  that  the  great  army  of  50,(XX) 
Abyssinians  whicli  wa«  to  have  ap- 
peared on  the  White  Nile  only  existed 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Chauvinist 
prints  of  the  Boulevards.  Menelik 
knows  better  than  any  one  else  that 
his  soldiers,  magnificent  as  mountain- 
eers, die  like  rotten  sheep  when  ex- 
posed to  the  miasmatic  fumes  of  the 
low-lying  plains  which  extend  west 
and  southward  of  the  high  Abyssinian 
plateaux.  He  is  also  perfectly  well 
aware  that  his  interests  lie  in  preserv- 
ing good  relations  with  all  the  Pow- 
ers, and  especially  with  that  Power 
which  has  recently  defeated  the  most 
formidable  and  generally  victorious 
enemies  which  Abyssinia  has  ever  had 
to  encounter— the  Dervishes.  Pro- 
vided British  policy  in  Abyssinia  Is  di- 
rected upon  honest  lines,  and  that  the 
mistakes  arising  out  of  Hewett's 
Treaty  of  1884  are  not  repeated,  there 
Is  jio  reason  whatever  for  fearing  that 
our  intercourse  with  the  Negus  will  be 
otherwise  than  satisfactory.  The 
7'aison  d'etre  of  French  interest©  in 
Abyssinia  Is  mainly  sentimental  and 
commercial,  and  apart  from  the  dis- 
closure of  any  British  designs  upon 
the  independence  of  that  country 
wlilcli  France  would  doubtless  oppose, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  save  in 
a  commercial  sense— as  affecting    the 
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Zeila  route- -with  the  progress  of  the 
Jlbutil-Harrar  Railway.  As  for  Rus- 
sia, althougli  the  object  she  eventually 
hopes  to  secure  by  her  flattering  con- 
descension to  Menellk— viz.,  a  coaling 
station  on  the  Red  Sea— Is  apparent 
enough,  we  shall  not  go  to  war  with 
her  on  that  account;  wliile,  so  far  as 
Count  Leontieff  is  concerned,  It  will 
probably  be  news  to  the  alarmists, 
who  represent  him  as    a     cryptic  In- 

Tb«  8p««k*r. 


triguer  In  Russian  pay,  to  hear  that  the 
principal  sharefholders  In  the  CMiimer- 
cial  undertaking  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged In  the  so-called  '^equatorial 
province*'  are  Belgians  and  English- 
men; among  the  latter  a  prominent 
**broker**  well  know^n  In  London  and 
Antwei-p;  among  the  former,  several 
of  the  most  distinguished— or  notori- 
ous—members of  what  is  known  in 
Belgium  as  \e  graupe  congoJais. 

M. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mrs.  Meyueirs  monograph  on  Ruskln 
is  announced  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  for  Immediate  publication. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
gard has  a  new  African  story  nearly 
ready.  It  Is  called  **BIack  Heart  and 
White  Heart,'*  and  deals  with  the  ro- 
mance of  a  pair  of  Zulu  lovers  In  the 
days  of  the  redoubtable  Oetewayo. 

The  presiding  genius  of  the  HOtel  de 
Ramboulllet  Is  the  personage  of  chief 
interest  In  Leon  H.  Vincent's  interesting 
study,  "H6tel  de  Ramboulllet  and  the 
Pr^cleuses,"  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  The  characteristics  of 
the  Marquise  and  her  salon,  the  first 
in  France,  are  charmingly  set  forth, 
and  the  growing  up  from  within  the 
HAtel  of  the  cult  of  the  Pr6cieuses, 
which  later  broke  loose  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  old  home  and  became  the 
butt  of  Moll^re's  wit,  is  traced  with 
skill.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  one  to 
Interest  in  seventeenth 


his  writings  present  to  the  person 
known  as  **the  average  reader."  He 
remarked  recently  of  his  "Principles  of 
Psychology"  that,  instead  of  calling  it 
"Caviai-e  to  the  General,"  he  used  to 
call  it  "Cod-liver  Oil  to  the  General," 
for  he  felt  sure  that  ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred,  if  allowed  to  choose 
l>etween  taking  a  spoonful  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  reading  a  chapter  of  his  book, 
would  take  the  oil  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

The  newly-org«nized  Boston  publish- 
ing house  of  Noyes,  Piatt  &  Company 
is  to  publish  editions  in  English  and 
in  French  of  the  Official  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibit  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. This  new  house  is  the  result  of 
coK>peration  betwe^i  Messrs.  Curtis 
and  Cameron,  publishers  of  the  Copley 
Prints,  and  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  but 
it  does  not  affect  In  any  way  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  two  co-operating 
houses. 


edates  better  than  Mr. 
Br  the  difficulties  which 


A  Revolutionary  tale,  which  has  the 
usual  complement  of  Tory  and  patriot 
heroes,  but  whose  heroine  Is  a  shallow- 
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minded  coquette  of  the  *' Anglo-ma uiac" 
type.  Is  **Phllip  Winwood,"  by  Robert 
Neilson  Stephens.  The  story  ubounds 
in  exciting  incident,  and  It  is  Win- 
wood's  selfishly-ambitions  wife  who  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  plotting 
against  and  spying  upon  the  Colonial 
army  in  which  Win  wood  Is  a  trusted 
captain.  After  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  Washington  and  send 
him  to  London,  the  disgraced  wife  be- 
takes herself  to  England,  and  Win- 
wood,  who  is  represented  to  be  a  sort 
of  American  Bayard,  follows  her  in 
due  time.    L.  C^  Page  &  Co. 

The  corruption  of  society  life  in 
Madrid  is  unsparingly  pictured  by  a 
Jesuit  priest,  Luis  Coloma,  in  a  novel 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  en- 
titled **Currlta,  Countees  of  Albomoz." 
The  Countess  is  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  a  circle  of  degenerates,  whose 
chief  end  is  to  satisfy  endless  ambi- 
tions, political  or  otherwise.  Side  by 
side  with  the  intrigues  of  the  Counter 
are  set  the  experiences  and  the  spirit- 
ual development  of  her  two  children, 
whom  she  has  left  to  the  training  of 
priests  and  nuns.  The  portrayal  of 
these  child  lives  is  exquisite  as  well 
as  strong  and  searching,  and  serves  to 
balance  the  too  heavy  shade  of  the 
other  picture  by  lights  that  are  very 
tender  and  often  sad.  The  intense 
moral  purpose  of  the  romance  is  evident 
throughout  The  book  is  admhrably 
translated  by  Estelle  Huyck  Attwell.  ^ 

A  wholesome  and  inspiriting  book, 
which  deliberately  sets  out  to  increase 
the  measure  of  Christian  faith  in  the 
world,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of  use 
in  that  direction,  is  "Man  and  His 
Divine  Father,"  by  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Clarke,  D.D.,  which  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.  publish.  It  is  an  attempt  to  solve 
some  of  the  theological  problems  of  the 
day,  to  establish  the  authoritative  posi- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  an  interpretation 


of  its  meaning  which  is  neither  too 
conservative  nor  too  liberal,  and  to 
make  the  harmony  between  science, 
philosophy  and  religion  distinctly  ap- 
parent to  the  average  mind.  On  such 
points  as  the  use  and  logical  effective- 
ness of  prayer,  for  instance,  this  book 
speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

A  collectl<ni  of  half  a  dozen  short 
«tories  which  will  attract  attention,  not 
only  for  their  timeliness,  but  for  a  de- 
cidedly graphic  and  spirited  style.  Is 
Caryl  David  Haskins's  "For  the  Queen 
in  South  Africa,"  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  Most  of  the  heroes  who 
figure  therein  are  young  Englishmen, 
but  one  Is  an  Irishman  In  Johannes- 
burg, whose  vindictive  feelings  toward 
England  lead  him  to  a  conference  with 
Kruger  which  has  a  certain  comic  ele- 
ment about  it,  but  who,  when  the  crisis 
comes,  finds  himself  marching  up  a 
hill  in  the  face  of  the  Boers  to  the  cry 
of  "Hooray  for  Old  Ireland  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Uitlanders."  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  tale  of  all-  is  "Judge 
Not,"  a  study  In  cowardice  and  cour- 
age, as  painful  as  it  Is  effective. 

It  is  occasion  for  thankfulness  that 
there  are  such  wise,  brave  and  Insphr- 
ing  books  as  "The  Arts  of  Life."  The 
author,  Richard  Rogers  Bowker,  alms 
to  make  clearer  the  underlying  princi- 
ples which  ought  to  be  insistently  kept 
in  mind  in  the  shaping  of  life.  The 
four  "arts"  which  he  considers  are 
"Education,"  "Business."  "Politics" 
and  "Religion."  It  is  an  optimistic, 
not  an  easy-going  faith  that  influences 
the  treatment  of  these  subjects,  and  the 
chapter  on  "Politics"  is  noteworthy  in 
its  firm  and*  brilliant  handling  of  the 
significance  of  our  American  form  of 
government,  with  its  mistakes,  perils 
and  triumphs.  The  essay  on  "Educa- 
tion" will  give  valuable  and  stimulat- 
ing suggestions  to  a  multitude  of  in- 
quiring theorists.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 
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*'Sour  Grapes,"  Instead  of  "Unleav- 
ened Bread,"  might  have  been  the  title 
of  Robert  Grant's  new  noveL  The 
woman  with  social  ambitions  is  not  a 
new  figure  in  fiction.  But  the  woman 
who  conceals  such  ambitions  under  the 
pretence  of  devotion  to  higher  things, 
affecting  to  despise  the  distinction 
she  covets,  and  achieving  in  philan- 
thropy and  reforms  the  td^t  she  would 
fain  have  won  in  social  life,  is  less  of- 
ten met  there.  Judge  Graiit  has  drawn 
her  portrait,  as  well  as  that  of  her  third 
husband,  the  politician,  with  a  merci- 
less realism— caricature,  some  of  his 
critics  will  call  It  Certainly  a  few 
l^indlier  touches  would  have  made  the 
bool^  pleasanter  reading.  But  it  is 
clever  and  stimulating,  and  contains 
wholesome  truth.  The  adherents  of  the 
various  causes  which  Selma  White 
"espoused"  must  not  take  Judge 
Grant  too  seriously,  and  fume  and  fret 
over  him  in  hot  weather.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  multitude  of  Emperor  Nero's  vic- 
tims have  received  the  sympathy  of 
the  indignant  modern  world,  and  now 
it  is  Nero's  wife  who  makes  her  appeal 
for  justice  in  Wilhelm  Walloth's  excit- 
ing romance,  "Empress  Octavia." 
which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  publish. 
The  story  opens  with  a  harrowing  de- 
scription of  the  sports  at  the  Circus 
and  the  death  of  a  band  of  Christians, 
but  its  main  interest  centres  around  the 
Emperor's  household,  and  about  the 
•pitiful  figure  of  Octavia,  surrounded 
by  a  few  staunch  friends  and  a  host 
of  intriguing  enemies.  The  hero  is  a 
young  sculptor,  who  Is  Nero's  uncon- 
scious tool,  and  who  believes  for -a  long 
time  that  the  Emperor  is  a  sincere 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  actually 
desires  the  bust  of  Octavia  which  he 
has  ordered  the  artist  to  make  for  him. 
It  is  a  graphic  study  of  an  utterly  de- 
generate time.  The  translation  Is  well 
done  by  Mary  .T.  Safford. 


That  it  must  have  been  "great  fun" 
to  write  it  is  the  irresistible  conclusion 
after  reading  Arlo  Bates's  "Love  in  a 
Cloud."  It  is  an  ingenious,  cleverly 
complicated  and  delightfully  droll  bit 
of  comedy,  with  flashes  of  genuinely 
serious  character  study  now  and  then. 
"Love  in  a  Cloud"  is  the  title  of  a 
novel  whose  authorship  is  unknown  to 
most  persons,  and  there  are  in  the 
book,  besides  the  rising  young  author 
himself,  the  people  who  are  not  deny- 
ing that  they  wrote  it,  the  wrathful 
individuals  who  think  they  have  been 
written  up,  the  admiring  debutante 
who  sends  notes  to  the  unknown  genius 
by  way  of  the  publisher,  the  fortune- 
hunting  count,  the  girl  who  will  not 
marry  him  and  plenty  of  other  divert- 
ing men  and  wom<n,  some  of  whom 
will  be  well  remembered  as  figuring  Ui 
"The  Puritans."  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

A  story  of  modem  Italy,  with  a  plot 
increasingly  exciting,  is  Dr.  William 
Barry's  "Arden  Massitur."  It  is  a 
book  whose  every  word  must  be  read, 
sometimes  for  the  subtle  beauty  of 
description,  again  for  the  rare  quality 
of  the  thought,  but  always  because  the 
onrush  of  the  action  will  not  allow  any 
slighting.  The  hero  is  an  Elnglish 
journalist,  with  strong  socialistic  the- 
ories, who  goes  to  Italy  with  a  vague 
idea  of  learning  a  great  deal,  and  does 
learn  it  in  an  unexpected  fashion,  for 
he  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  Ca- 
morra,  and  is  a  marked  man,  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  friends  In 
the  castle  of  the  Sorelli.  The  conflict- 
ing tendencies  of  the  Vatican,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Camorra  involve 
both  Massitur  and  the  family  of 
the  heroine  in  dire  perils,  and 
lead  to  dramatic  situations.  The 
book  must  be  classed  as  decidedly  one 
of  the  most  Impressive  of  the  novels 
that  deal  with  Italian  problems.  The 
Century  Co. 
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DEAN  MILMAN.* 


The  great  prominence  which  the  High 
Church  moYement  has  assumed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Bngland,  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary success  with  which  it  has  per- 
meated the  Established  Church  by  its 
Influence,  have  led  some  writers  to  ex- 
aggerate not  a  little  the  place  which  it 
occupied  In  the  general  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  time.  In  the  univer- 
sities,  it  is  true,  it  long  exercised  an 
extraordinary  influence,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable layman  whom  it  profoundly 
influenced,  was  accustomed  to  say  that, 
for  at  least  a  generation,  fdmost  the 
whole  of  the  best  intellect  of  Oxford 
was  controlled  by  it  It  possessed  in 
Newman  a  writer  of  most  striking  and 
undoubted  genius.  In  an  age  remark- 
able for  brilliancy  of  style  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
prose.  His  power  of  drawing  subtle 
distinctions  and  pursuing  long  trains  of 
subtle  reasoning  made  him  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  controversialists,  and 
he  had  a  great  insight  into  spiritual 
cravings  and  an  admirable  gift  of  in- 
terpreting and  appealing  to  many  forms 

*  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paarst  A  biographical  sketoh  by  hia  son 
Arthur  Milman,  M.A.,  LL.D.    London:  1900. 


of  religious  emotion.  But  though  he 
was  a  man  of  rare,  delicate  and  most 
seductive  genius,  we  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  any  of  his  books  are 
destined  to  take  a  permanent  and  con- 
siderable place  in  English  literature. 
He  was  not  a  great  scholar,  or  an 
original  and  independent  thinker.  Deal- 
ing with  questions  inseparably  con- 
nected with  historical  evidence,  he  had 
neither  the  Judicial  sphrit,  nor  the  firm 
grasp  of  a  real  historian,  and  he  had 
very  little  skill  in  measuring  probabil- 
ities and  degrees  of  evidence.  He  had 
a  manifest  incapacity,  which  was  quite 
as  much  moral  as  intellectual,  for  look- 
ing facts  in  the  face  and  pursuing 
trains  of  thought  to  unwelcome  con- 
clusions. He  often  took  refuge  from 
them  in  clouds  of  casuistry.  The  scep- 
ticism, which  was  a  marked  feature  of 
his  intellect,  allied  itself  closely  with 
credulity,  for  it  was  directed  against 
reason  itself;  and  though  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  admirable  language  many 
true  and  beautiful  thoughts,  the  glamor 
of  his  style  too  often  concealed  much 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  Judgment 
and  much  sophistry  in  argument 

Many  of  those  who  co-operated  with 
him  were  men  of  great  learning  and 
distinguished  ability.  No  one  will  ques- 
tion the  patristic  knowledge  of  Pusey, 
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the  metaphysical  acumen  of  Ward,  the 
genuine  vein  of  religious  poetry  in 
Keble  and  Faber,  the  'Wide  accomplish- 
ments and  scholarly  criticism  of 
Church.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  broad 
stream  of  English  thought  has  gone  In 
other  directions.  In  politics  the  Oxford 
movement  had  brilliant  representatives 
in  Gladstone  and  Selbome,  but  the 
ideal  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  ideal  of  education  to 
which  the  Oxford  school  aspired,  have 
been  absolutely  discarded.  The  univer- 
sities have  been  secularized.  The  Irish 
Bstabllshed  Church,  which  it  was  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  party  to  de- 
fend, has  been  abolished  by  Gladstone 
himself,  and  although  the  English  Es- 
tablished Church  retains  its  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  nation,  it  is  defended 
by  its  most  skilful  supporters  on  very 
different  grounds  and  by  very  different 
arguments  from  those  which  were  put 
forward  by  the  Oxford  divines.  Among 
the  foremost  names  in  lay  literature 
during  the  fifty  years  we  are  consider- 
ing, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  few 
were  even  touched  by  the  movement. 
Froude  is  an  exception,  but  he  speedily 
repudiated  it  The  mediaeval  sym- 
pathies that  were  sometimes  shown  by 
Rusl^in  sprang  from  a  wholly  different 
source.  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Hallam, 
Grote,  Mill,  Buckle,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, and  the  great  novelists,  from 
Dickens  to  George  Eliot,  all  wrote  very 
much  as  they  might  have  written  if 
the  movement  had  never  existed.  An 
unusual  proportion  of  the  best  intellect 
of  England  passed  into  the  fields  of 
physical  science,  and  the  methods  of 
reasoning  and  habits  of  thought 
which  they  inculcated  were  wholly  out 
of  harmony  with  the  school  of  New- 
man, while  both  geology  and  Darwin- 
ism have  made  serious  incursions  into 
long-cherished  beliefs.  Even  in  the 
Church  itself,  though  the  High  Church 
movement  was  stronger  than  any 
other,  great    deductions    have    to    be 


made.  The  school  of  independent  bibli- 
cal criticism,  which  in  various  degrees 
has  come  to  be  generally  accepted,  cer- 
tainly owed  nothing  to  it,  and  several 
of  the  most  illustrious  Churchmen  of 
this  period  were  wholly  alien  to  it. 
Thirlwall  and  Merlvale  were  conspicu- 
ous examples,  but  they  devoted  them- 
selves chiefiy  to  great  works  of  secular 
history.  Arnold— who  was  one  of  the 
strongest  personal  influences  of  his  age» 
and  whose  influence  was  both  perpetu- 
ated and  widened  by  Dean  Stanley— 
and  Whately,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
Independent  and  original  thinkers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  strongly 
antagonistic.  In  the  fleld  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  a  school  which  was  at  once 
so  scholarly  and  so  wedded  to  tradition 
would  have  been  pre-eminent,  but  no 
ecclesiastical  histories  which  England 
has  iH*oduced  can,  on  the  whole,  be 
placed  on  as  high  a  level  as  those  which 
were  written  by  the  great  Broad 
Church  divine  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Milman  was,  indeed,  a  man  well  de- 
serving of  commemoration  on  account 
of  the  works  which  he  produced,  yet  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  to 
those  among  whom  he  lived  the  man 
seemed  even  greater  than  his  works. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  central  and 
most  popular  flgure  in  the  best  English 
literary  society,  and  he  reckoned  most 
of  the  leading  intellects  of  his  day 
among  his  friends.  He  was  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  many-sided  both  in 
his  knowledge  and  his  sympathies.  He 
was  an  admirable  critic,  and  the  emi- 
nent sanity  of  his  judgment,  as 
well  as  the  eminent  kindness  of 
his  nature,  combined  with  a  great 
charm  both  of  manner  and  of 
conversation.  Few  men  of  his 
time  had  more  friends,  and  were  more 
fidmired,  consulted  and  loved. 

Mr.  Arthur  Milman  has  sketched  his 
father's  life  in  one  short  volume,  writ- 
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ten  in  excellent  Bnglish  and  with  onl- 
formly  good  taste.  We  have  read  It 
with  much  Interest,  yet  in  laying  it 
down  it  Is  impossible  not  to  be  sen- 
sible how  much  of  the  personal  charm, 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  its  sub- 
ject, has  passed  beyond  recovery.  More 
than  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  old  Dean  was  laid  in  his  grave,  and 
but  few  of  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately survive.  He  appears  to  have 
Icept  no  Journal.  He  wrote  nothing 
autobiographical,  and  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  chasm  that  should  separ- 
ate private  from  public  life.  It  was 
wholly  contrary  to  his  unegotistical 
nature  to  make  the  great  public  the 
confidant  of  his  domestic  affairs  or  of 
his  inner  filings,  and  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  injustice  which  is  so 
often  done  by  biographers  in  printing 
unguarded,  unqualified  opinions  and 
Judgments,  expressed  in  the  freedom  of 
private  correspondence.  He  acted 
sternly  on  this  view.  Many  of  ttie 
foremost  men  in  England  were  among 
his  correspondents,  but  he  deliberately 
burnt  their  letters.  "I  could  never 
bear,**  we  have  heard  him  say,  "that 
what  was  written  to  me  by  dear 
friends  in  the  most  unreserved  and 
absolute  confidence  should,  through  my 
fault,  be  one  day  dragged  before  the 
public."  This  reticence  and  this  strcmg 
feeling  of  the  sanctity  of  friendship 
and  private  correspondence,  which  is 
now  becoming  very  rare,  was  one  of 
his  most  characteristic  traits,  but  it 
has,  necessarily,  deprived  his  biog- 
raphy of  many  elements  of  interest 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Milman,  the  well-known  phy- 
sician of  George  III.  He  was  bom  in 
1791,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  students. 
He  won  the  Newdigate  In  1812,  the 
Chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse  In 
1813,  the  prize  for  English  and  Latin 
essays  in  1816.    He  obtained  a   first- 


class  in  classics,  and  in  1815  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He 
was  <»dained  In  the  following  year,  and 
a  year  later  Lord  Bldon,  who  was  th^i 
Chancellor  of  the  university,  nominated 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Bt  Mfury  at 
Reading,  where  he  spent  eighteen 
happy  and  fruitful  years.  Like  most 
young  and  brilliant  men,  he  first  turned 
to  verse,  and  for  several  years  he 
poured  out  in  rapid  succession  a  num- 
ber of  dramas  and  poems,  which  have 
been  collected  in  three  substantial  vol- 
umes. The  tragedy  of  "Fazio"  was 
written  when  he  was  still  at  Oxford, 
and  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a  long 
and  ambitious  epic  poem  called  "Sa- 
mor.  Lord  of  the  Bright  City;"  by  three 
elaborate  sacred  dramas,  the  "Fall  of 
Jerusalem,"  the  "Martyr  of  Antioch," 
and  "Belshazzar;"  and  by  an  historical 
tragedy  on  "Anne  Boleyn,"  as  well  as 
by  a  few  minor  poems. 

•Some  of  these  works  had  consider- 
able popularity.  "Fazio"  for  many 
years  held  its  place  on  the  stage.  Byron, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Rogers,  speaks 
of  its  "great  and  deserved  success" 
when  it  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden.  Its  heroine  was  a  favorite 
part  of  Miss  CNeil  and  of  Fanny 
Kemble.  It  was  translate^  into  Ital- 
ian by  Del  Ongaro  fw  Rlstori,  who 
acted  It  with  admirably  power,  and 
there  was  also  a  French  translation  or 
adaptation  in  which  Mademoiselle  Mars 
took  part  The  "Fall  of  Jerusalem" 
was  never  intended  for  the  stage,  but 
it  had  a  great  literary  success.  Mur- 
ray, who  had  given  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  for  "Fazio,"  gave  five 
hundred  for  the  "Fall  of  Jerusalem," 
and  he  gave  the  same  sum  both  for  the 
"Martyr  of  Antioch"  and  for  "Bel- 
shazzar," which  succeeded  it  Neither 
of  these,  however,  proved  as  p<^ular 
as  the  "Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  but  the 
"Martyr  of  Antioch"  contains  that 
noble  funeral  ode  beginning  "Brother, 
thou  art  gone  before  us,  and  thy  saintly 
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aool  is  flown/'  which  is  familiar  to 
numbers  who  are  probably  not  aware 
of  its  authorship.  It  is  wortliy  of  no- 
tice tlftat  as  recently  as  1880  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  set  the  "Martyr  of  Antioch" 
to  music  and  brought  it  out  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  where  it  achieved  an 
immediate  and  brilliant  success,  and 
was  frequently  performed.*  On  the 
other  hand,  "Samor"  and  "Anne  Bo- 
leyn"  were  almost  absolute  failures, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  longer  poems  of 
Milman  have  not  retained  th^r  popu- 
larity, and  probably  now  rarely  find  a 
reader. 

Those  who  turn  to  them   will  cer- 
tainly be  strucl^  by  the  command  of 
language  and  metre  they  display.     It 
was  shown  both  in  rhyme  and  in  blank 
verse.    Many  fine  odes  are  scattered 
through  them,  and  in  the  octosyllabic 
verse   Milman  always  appears   to  us 
peculiarly    happy.      But    his    poetry, 
like  most  of  the  poetry  that  was  writ- 
ten under  the  Byronic  influence,  was 
rather  the  poetry  of  rhetoric  than  of 
imagination,  and  it  wanted  both  the 
intensity  €Uid  the  concentration  of  the 
great  master.    Stately,  sonorous,  fluent, 
unfailingly  lucid,  it  was  too  lengthy 
and  too  artificial,  and  Lockhart  was 
not  wholly  wroqg  in  pronouncing  that 
it  showed  "fine  talents  but  no  genius," 
and  in  urging  that  prose  rather  than 
poetry  was  the  vehicle  in  which  its 
author  was  destined  to  succeed.      In 
addition,  however,  to  the  funeral  ode 
to  which  we  have  referred,  Milman  has 
written   many    hymns,   and   some   of 
these  are  of  singular  beauty.      They 
appeared  originally  in  the  collection  of 
that  other  great  hymn-writer.  Bishop 
Heber,   who  was  one  of  his  dearest 
friends,  and  one  of  the  men  to  whose 
memory  he  looked  back  with  the  fond- 
est affection.    The  Good  Friday  hymn, 
"Bound  upon  th*  accnrsM  tree."   the 
Palm  Sunday  hymn,  "Ride  on,  ride  on 

^  La.arence*8  Life  of  Sir  A.  SalUvan,  p.  810. 


in  majesty,"  and  perhaps  still  more 
that  exquisitely  pathetic  hymn  (so  often 
misprinted  in  modem  hymn-books)  be- 
ginning 

When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe. 
When  our  bitter  tears  o'erflow, 

have  long  shoee  taken  their  permanent 
place  in  devotional  literature. 

In  another  and  very  different  field  of 
poetry  also  he  greatly  excelled.      He 
VTas   an   admirable   example   of   that 
highly  finished  and  fastidious  classical 
scholarship  which  is,  or  was,  the  pride 
of  our  great  public  schools,  and  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  translations  from  the 
classics.    He  translated  into  verse  the 
"Agamemnon"  of  JSschyius,  and  the 
"Bacchanals"  of  Euripides,  and  also  a 
great  number  of  small  and  much  less 
known  poems.    He  held  the  professor- 
ship of  poetry  at  Oxford  from  1821  to 
1831,  and  as  his  lectures,  acc<Hrding  to 
the  custom  which,  then  prevfdled,  were 
delivered  in  Latin,  he  had  the  happy 
thought  of  diversifying  them  by  B3ng- 
lish  metrical  translations  of  the  differ- 
ent poems  he  treated.    They  range  over 
a  wide  field  of  obscure  Greek  poets,  as 
well  as  of  epitaphs,  votive  inscriptions, 
and  inscriptions   relating   to  the   fine 
arts,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are 
translations  from    Sanscrit    poetry— a 
branch  of  knowledge  which  was  then 
very  little  cultivated,  and  to  which  Mil- 
man   was   greatly   attracted.      These 
poems  the  author  published  in   1865, 
but  the  lectures  in  which  they  were 
produced  he  committed  to  the  fiames. 
They  had,  in  his  opinion,  lost  their  value 
through  the  subsequent  publication  of 
the  works  on  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature by  Bode,  UlricI,  Otfried  MfiUer 
and  Mure. 

In  prose  his  pen  was  exceedingly  ac- 
tive. In  1820  he  began  his  long  coa- 
necUon  with  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  continued  with  occasional  inter- 
-vals  through  more  than  forty  years. 
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His  artideB  extended  over  a  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  but  most  of  them  were 
essentially  reviews  and  essentially 
critioaL  The  fact  that  he  was  both  a 
poet  and  an  accomplished  critic  of 
verse  caused  some  persons  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  authorship  of  two  articles 
which  had  an  unhappy  reputation— the 
criticism  which  was  falsely  supposed 
to  have  hastened  the  death  of  Keats, 
and  the  attack  upon  the  ''Alastor"  of 
Shelley,  a  poet  for  whom  Milman  had 
a  special  admiration.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  neither  of  these  articles 
was  by  him,  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
his  loyalty  to  his  colleagues  that  he 
never  disclaimed  the  autdiorship.  Thie 
loyalty  was,  indeed,  not  less  conspicu- 
ous in  his  nature  than  the  singular 
kindness  of  disposition  with  which  he 
ever  shrank  from  giving  pain.  After 
his  death,  a  few  of  his  many  essays 
in  the  Quarterly  were  collected  in  one 
volume.  Among  them  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable account  of  Erasmus,  with 
whom  in  mental  characteriBtlcs  he  had 
considerable  affinity. 

In  1829  appeared  his  first  historical 
work,  the  "History  of  the  Jews,"  a 
work  which  excited  a  violent  storm  of 
theological  indignation.  The  crime  of 
Milman  was  that  he  applied  to  Jewish 
history  the  usual  canons  of  historical 
criticism— sifting  evidence,  discrimi- 
nating between  documents,  pointing  out 
the  parallelisms  between  Jewish  con- 
ditions and  lAiose  of  other  Oriental  nsr 
tions,  and  attempting  to  separate  in 
the  sacred  writings  the  parts  which 
were  essential  and  revealed  from  those 
which  were  merely  human  and  fallible. 
In  a  remarkable  preface  to  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  this  WOTk, 
which  was  published  thirty  years  later, 
he  laid  down  very  clearly  the  principles 
that  had  guided  him.  The  Jewish 
writers,  in  his  opinion,  were 

men  of  theh:  age  and  country  who,  as 
they    spoke    the    language,    so    they 


thought  the  thoughts  of  thehr  nation 
and  their  time.  .  .  They  had  no  spe- 
cial knowledge  on  any  subject  but 
moral  and  religious  truth  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  men,  and  were  as 
fallible  as  others  on  an  questions  of 
science,  and  even  of  history,  extrane- 
ous to  their  religious  teadiing.  •  .  . 
Their  one  paimmoumt  objeot  being  in- 
struction and  enliglhtenment  in  reli- 
gion, they  left  their  hearers  un- 
instructed  and  unenlightened  as  before 
in  other  things.  .  •  In  all  other  re- 
spects society,  civilisation,  developed 
itself  according  to  its  usual  laws.  The 
Hebrew  in  the  wilderness,  exciting 
as  far  as  the  Law  modified  his  man- 
ners and  habits,  was  an  Arab  of  the 
desert  Abraham,  except  in  his  wor- 
ship and  intercourse  with  the  One  True 
God,  was  a  nomad  Sheik.  .  .  The 
moral  and  religious  truth,  and  this 
alone,  I  apprehend,  is  *'the  Word  of 
God"  contained  in  the  sacred  writings. 

It  must  also,  he  contended,  be  always 
remembered  that  the  Semitic  records  • 
are  of  an  "essentially  Oriental,  figura- 
tive, poetical  cast,"  and  that  it  ia, 
therefore,  wholly  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  every  word  can  be  construed  with 
the  precision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
or  of  a  simple  modem  historical  narra- 
tive. 

His  attitude  towards  the  miraculous 
was  carefully  defined.  He  observed 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  evading 
the  conclusion  that  the  Jewish  writers, 
whether  eye-witnesses  or  not,  implicitly 
believed  in  "the  supernaturalism,  the 
divine  or  miraculous  agency  almost 
throughout  the  older  history  of  the 
Jews,"  and  that  it  is  "an  integral,  In- 
separable part  of  the  narrative."  Some- 
times it  is  possible  'Vith  more  or  less 
probability  to  detect  the  naked  fact 
which  may  lie  beneath  the  imaginative 
or  marvellous  language  in  which  it  is 
recorded;  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
solution  can  be  hardly  more  than  con- 
jectural." In  other  cases  "the  super- 
natural so  entirely  predominates 
and     is     so     of     the     Intimate     es- 
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sence  of  the  transaction  that  the 
facts  and  the  interpretation  must  be 
accepted  together  or  rejected  together." 
In  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian simply  *'to  relate  the  facts  as 
recorded,  to  adduce  his  authorities,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  explanation  for 
which  he  has  no  ground.'*  :^ 

The  distinction  between  the  providen- 
tial and  the  strictly  miraculous  appears 
to  him  impossible  to  draw.  ''Belief  in 
Divine  Providence,  in  the  agency  of 
God  as  the  Prime  Mover  in  the  Natural 
w6rld  as  in  the  mind  of  Man,  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  religion.  There  can 
be  no  rel^^lon  without  it."  But  in  nu- 
merous oases,  to  distinguish  between 
the  simply  providential  and  the  strictly 
miraculous  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  natural  causes  greater  than 
we  possess;  and  in  certain  stages  of 
civilization,  and  very  eminently  in  the 
Jewish  mind,  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  suppress  secondary  causes, 
and  to  attribute  not  only  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, but  also  the  common 
events  of  life,  to  direct  divine  agency. 
The  possibility  and  the  reality  of  the 
miraculous  he  emphatically  asserts. 

The  palmary  miracle  of  all,  the  Resur- 
rection, stands  entirely  by  itself.  Bvery 
attempt  to  resolve  it  into  a  natural 
evenrt,  a  delusion  or  hallucination  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  the  eye-wit- 
nesses and  death-defying  witnesses  to 
Its  truth,  or  to  treat  it  as  an  allegory 
or  figure  of  speech,  Is  to  me  a  signal 
failure.  It  must  be  accepted  as  the 
keystone— for  such  it  is— and  seal  to 
the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  as  a  historical  fact,  or  rejected  as 
a  baseless  fable. 

But  great  numbers  of  what  were 
deemed  miracles  may  be  explained  by 
natural  causes,  by  figurative  modes  of 
expression  which  were  common  in 
Oriental  nations,  by  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  embellish  or  exaggerate 
surprising  facts,  or  invent  supernatural 
causes  for  what  it  is*unable  to  explain. 


by  the  retrospective  imagination  which 
seeks  to  dignify  the  distant  past  with 
a  supernatural  halo.  The  early  annals 
of  all  nations  are  strewn  with  pre- 
tended miracles  which  no  one  wiU  now 
maintain,  and  Milman  shows  in  a  pow- 
erful passage  how  the  idea  of  the  mir- 
aculous has  been  steadily  ccmtracting 
and  receding;  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
base  the  defence  of  Ohristianity  on  the 
evidence  of  miracles  rather  than  on  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience,  the  moral  sense, 
the  innate  religiousness,  the  deep  bq\X' 
itual  cravings  of  human  nature. 

Such  views,  though  now  suflldently 
commonplace,  seemed  very  novel  in 
England  when  Milman  wrote.  Dean 
Stanley  described  his  work  as  *'the  first 
decisive  inroad  of  German  theology  into 
England;  the  first  palpable  indication 
that  the  Bible  could  be  studied  like  an- 
other  book;  that  the  duuracters  and 
events  of  sacred  history  could  be 
treated  at  once  critically  and  rever- 
ently." But  though  Milman  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  German  the<rtogy, 
he  resented  the  notion  tnat  he  was  its 
interpreter  or  representative.  He  con- 
tended that  in  restricting  the  iMrovlnce 
of  insphration  to  the  direct  inculcation 
of  religious  truth  he  was  following  a 
sound  Anglican  tradition.  He  quoted 
the  authority  of  Paley  and  Warburton, 
of  Tillotson  and  Seeker.  In  such  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  he  said  he  bad 
found  '*a  safeguard  during  a  Icmg  and 
not  unrefiective  life  against  the  difil- 
culties  arising  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  historical  researches  of  his  time.** 
They  had  enabled  him  "to  follow  out 
all  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  all  those  hardly  less  marvel- 
lous, if  less  certain,  conclusions  ot  his- 
torical, ethnological,  linguistic  criti- 
cism, in  the  serene  confidence  that  they 
are  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  tnxih.  of 
ChrisUanlty."  "If  on  such  subjects,** 
he  concluded,  '*some  solid  ground  be 
,  not  found  on  which  highly-educated, 
reflective,  reading,  reasoning  men  may 
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find  firm  footing,  I  can  foresee  nothing 
but  a  wide,  a  widening— I  fear,  an  ir- 
reparable—breach between  the  thought 
and  the  religion  of  England.  A  com- 
prehenslye,  all-embracing,  truly  cath- 
olic Christianity  which  knows  what  is 
essential  to  religion,  what  is  temporary 
and  extraneous  to  it,  may  defy  the 
world." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  later 
preface  to  which  we  have  referred.  I;i 
the  same  preface,  and  also  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Christianity."  may  be  found 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Ger- 
man school  of  Biblical  criticism,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  has  arisen 
since  the  original  publication  of  the 
"History  of  the  Jews."  In  many  of  its 
conclusions  he  had  anticipated  it,  and 
he  was  quite  as  sensible  as  the  German 
writers  of  the  hopelessness  of  seeking 
scientific  revelations  in  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative; of  the  worthlessness  of  most  of 
the  common  schemes  for  reconciling 
science  and  theology;  of  the  untrust- 
worthy character  of  Jewish  chronology 
and  Jewish  figures;  of  the  grave  doubts 
that  hang  over  the  authorship  and  the 
date  of  some  of  the  books;  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  full  allowance  when 
reading  them  for  human  fallibility  and 
inaccuracy.  At  the  same  time  his  ad- 
miration for  the  German  critics  was 
by  no  means  unqualified.  While  fully 
admitting  their  extraordinary  learning, 
industry  and  ingenuity,  he  complained 
tiMt  their  too  common  infirmity  was  "a 
passion  for  making  history  without  his- 
torical materials,"  basing  the  most 
dogmatic  and  positive  statements  upon 
faint  indications,  or  upon  ingenious 
conjectures  that  could  not  legitimately 
go  beyond  a  very  low  degree  of  prob- 
ability. The  assurance  with  which 
these  writers  undertook,  by  internal 
evidence,  to  decompose  ancient  docu- 
ments, assigning  each  paragraph  to  an 
Independent  source;  the  decisive  weight 
they  were  accustomed  to  give  to  slight 
Improbabilities  or  coincidences,  and  to 


small  variations  of  style  and  phrase- 
ology; the  confidence  with  which  they 
put  forward  solutions  or  conjectures 
which,  however  ingenious  or  plausible, 
were  based  on  no  external  evidence  as 
if  they  were  proved  facts,  appeared  to 
him  profoundly  unhistorical. 

It  must  have  been  somewhat  irritat- 
ing to  one  who  clung  so  closely  to  Uni- 
versity life,  and  who  had  been  Justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Oxford  scholars,  to  find  that  his  own 
University  was  prominent  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "History  of  the 
Jews."  Only  two  years  before  he  had 
preached,  with  general  approbation,  the 
Bampton  Lectures  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  new  work  was  again  and 
again  condemned  from  the  University 
pulpits,  and  among  others  by  the  Mar- 
garet Professor  of  Divinity,  and  by  the 
Hulsean  lecturer  for  1832.  The  clamor 
was  naturally  taken  up  in  many  other 
quarters,  and  especially  by  the  religious 
newspapers.  It  was  noticed  that  "Mil- 
man's  History"  appeared  in  the  win- 
dow of  Carlisle,  the  infidel  bookseller. 

'?  only  wish,"  wrote  Milman,  when 
the  fact  was  brought  to  his  no- 
tice, "all  Carlisle's  customers  would 
read  it  A  noble  lord  once 
wrote  to  the  bleKhop  of  a  certain 
diocese  to  complain  that  a  baronet 
who  lived  in  the  same  parish  brought 
his  mistress  to  church,  which  sor^y 
shocked  his  regular  family.  The  bishop 
gravely  assured  him  that  he  was  very 

glad  to  hear  thaM;  Sir broug^  hto 

naughty  lady  to  church,  and  hoped  that 
bhe  would  profit  by  what  she  heard 
there  and  amend  her  ways.  So  say  I 
of  Carlisle's  customers."* 

The  Jews  themselves  were  much 
pleased  and  fiattered  by  the  book,  and 
subscribed  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  testi- 
monial to  the  author. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this,  as  in 
his  later  works,  no  doubt  in  some  de- 
gree obstructed  the  promotion  of  Mil- 

>  Smith's  Memoira  of  J.  Mamy,  ii.  p.  800. 
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man  In  the  Ohnrch,  but  he  had  no  rea- 
flOD  to  Tegret  it  Of  all  men,  he  once 
«ald,  he  thought  he  owed  most  to 
Bi8h(^  Blomfleld,  for  there  was  once  a 
question  of  offering  him  a  bishopric, 
and  it  was  a  remonstrance  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  presented  it 
"I  am  afroAdr  he  said,  "that  if  it  had 
been  offered  me  I  should  have  accepted 
it  and  I  should  then  never  have  written 
my  'Latin  Christianity.' "  But  though 
he  escaped  the  fate  wliich  has  cut 
short  the  best  work  of  mcnre  than  one 
distinguished  historian,  his  conEq;>icu- 
ous  position  among  the  scholars  and 
writers  in  the  Church  was  widely  rec- 
ognized, and  he  was^soon  transferred 
from  a  provincial  town  to  a  central 
position  bi  the  Metropolis.  In  1835  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  made  him  rector  of  St 
Margaret's,  Westmtoster,  and  Preben- 
dary in  the  Abbey.  Though  continuing 
without  intermission  his  historical 
work,  he  appears  to  have  discharged 
with  exemplary  vigor  the  duties  of  a 
large  and  poor  parish  until  1849,  when 
Lord  John  Bussell  appointed  him  Dean 
of  St  Paul's.  The  position  was  exactly 
suited  to  him.  It  was  one  of  much  dig- 
nity, but  also  of  much  leisure,  and  it 
gave  him  anvple  opportunities  of  pursu- 
ing the  studies  which  were  the  true 
work  of  his  life. 

The  great  subject  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  was,  indeed,  continually 
before  him.  Among  other  things  he 
studied  minutely  both  the  text  and 
the  authorities  of  Oibbon,  ton:  whom  he 
had  a  deep  and  growing  admiration. 
An  excellent  edition  of  Gibbon  was  one 
of  the  first  results.  Milman's  notes 
have  been  included  in  Smith's  later 
edition,  and  though  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  naturally  somewhat  c<mtro- 
versial,  being  devoted  to  refuting  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  chapters,  it  is  Impossible  to 
read  them  without  recognizing  the 
oamdor  as  well  as  the  learning  and  the 
acumen  of  the  critic.    Few  things  that 


Milman  has  written  are  finer  than  the 
preface  in  which,  in  ten  or  twelve  mas- 
terly pages,  he  sums  up  his  estimate  of 
his  great  predecessor. 

The  three  vc^umes  of  the  ''History  of 
Christianity,"  dealing  with  its  eariy 
history  up  to  the  period  of  tiie  aboUtlcMi 
of  Paganism  in  the  Boman  Empire,  ap- 
peared in  1840,  and  they  ware  f(^k>wed 
by  the  six  large  volumes  of  tlie  "His- 
t(M7  of  Latin  Christianity,"  carrying 
the  history  of  the  Western  Church  to 
the  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Nii^olas 
y  in  1465.  OMs  great  woric  was  pub- 
lished in  two  instalments— the  first 
three  volumes  in  1854,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  in  the  following  yeax^-and  it 
gave  Its  author  indisputably  the  first 
place  among  the  ecdesiastlGal  histwi- 
ans  of  England  and  a  high  place  am<Hig 
the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  possessed,  indeed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  some  of  the  qualities  that 
are  most  rare,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  valuable,  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  been  men 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to 
this  single  department  of  knowledge, 
who  derived  from  it  all  their  measures 
of  probability  and  canons  of  criticism, 
and  who,  treating  it  as  an  isolated  and 
mainly  supernatural  thing,  have  taken 
very  little  account  of  the  intellectual 
and  political  secular  infiuences  that 
have  largely  shaped  its  course.  Most 
of  them  also  have  been  men  who  un- 
dertook their  task  with  convicticms  and 
habits  of  thought  that  were  absc^utely 
incompatible  with  real  independence 
and  impartiality  of  Judgment  in  esti- 
mating either  the  events  or  the  diame- 
ters they  described.  Milnmn  was  wh<^ 
free  from  these  defects.  His  wide 
knowledge,  his  cool,  critical,  admirably 
trained  Judgment  were  never  better 
shown  than  in  the  many  pages  in  which 
he  has  pointed  out  the  analogies  ot  re- 
semblances between  Jewish  and  other 
^Oriental  beliefs;  the  manner  in  whidi 
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national  characterltrticB  or  secular  in- 
tellectnal  tendencies  affected  theologi- 
cal types;  the  comitlesB  modifications 
in  belief  or  practice  ^ich  grew  np,  as 
the  Church  accommodated  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  euccessive  ages  and  'en- 
tered into  alliance  or  conflict  with  dif- 
ferent poUtioal  systems;  the  many  in- 
direct, subtle,  far-reaching  waya  in 
which  the  world  and  the  Ohurch  int^- 
acted*  upon  each  other  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  speculation,  art,  indus- 
try, social  and  political  life.  A  certain 
aloofness  and  coldness  of  Judgment  in 
dealing  with  sacred  subjects  was  the 
reproach  which  was  most  frequently 
brought  against  him.  As  he  himself 
said,  he  wrote  rather  as  an  historian 
than  a  religious  instructor,  and  he  dealt 
with  his  subject  chiefly  in  its  temporal, 
social  and  political  aspects.  Justice 
and  impartiality  of  Judgment  to  friend 
and  foe  he  deemed  one  of  the  first 
moral  duties  of  an  historian,  and  Dean 
Church  was  not  wrcmg  in  ascribing  to 
him  a  quite  "unusual  combination  of 
the  strongest  feeling  about  right  and 
wrong  with  the  largest  equity."  "What 
a  delightful  book,  so  tolerant  of  the  in- 
tolerant!" was  his  characteristic  eulogy 
of  the  worlc  of  another  writer,  and  it 
truly  reflects  the  turn  of  his  own  mind. 
ProYOSt  Hawtrey,  who  was  no  mean 
Judge  of  men,  said,  after  an  intimacy 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  he  had 
never  known  a  man  who  possessed  in 
a  greater  degree  than  Milman  the  Tirtue 
of  Christian  charity  in  its  highest  and 
rarest  form.  It  was  a  gift  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  dealing  with  the 
very  blended  characters,  the  tangled 
politics,  the  often  misguided  enthusi- 
asms of  ecclesiastical  history.  While  Bie 
was  constitutionany  extremely  averse 
to  the  moral  (casuistry  which  coiKfoBes 
the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
had  too  sound  a  grasp  of  the  evolution 
of  history  to  fall  into  the  common  error 
of  Judging  the  acts  of  one  age  by  the 
moral  standards  of  another.     His  his- 


tory was  eminenUy  a  history  of  large 
lines  and  broad  tendencies.  The  growth. 
Influence  and  dedine  of  the  Papacy— 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Latin 
and  Teutonic  Christianity;  the  effect  of 
Christianity  on  Jurisprudence;  the  mon- 
astic system  in  its  various  {biases;  the 
rise  and  conquests  of  Mohammedan- 
ism; the  sevemmce  xA  Greek  from  Latin 
Christianity;  Chariemagne,  Hildebrand, 
the  Crusades,  the  Templars,  the  Oreat 
Councils;  the  decay  of  Latin,  and  the 
rise  of  modem  languages;  the  influence 
of  the  Church  on  literature,  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture— cure  but  a 
few  of  the  great  subjects  he  has 
treated,  always  with  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  often  with  conspicuous 
brilliancy. 

In  so  vast  a  field  th^re  were,  no  doubt, 
many  subjects  which  have  been  treated 
with  a  greater  fulness  and  complete- 
ness by  other  writers.  There  are  some 
in  which  subsequ^it  research  has  gone 
far  to  supersede  what  Biilman  has 
written,  and  inaccuracies  of  detail  not 
unfrequently  crept  into  his  work;  but 
in  the  truthfulness  of  its  broad  lines, 
in  the  sagacity  of  its  estimates  both  of 
men  and  events,  it  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  histories  of  the  world.  Very 
few  historians  have  combined  in  a 
larger  measure  the  three  great  requi- 
sites of  knowledge,  soundness  of  Judg- 
ment and  inexorable  love  of  truth.  The 
growth  and  modifications  of  doctrines 
and  the  minutiae  of  religious  controver- 
sies were,  however,  subjects  in  which 
the  took  little  interest,  and  though  they 
could  not  be  excluded  frcmi  an  ecclesi- 
astical (history,  they  are  dealt  with  <mly 
in  a  slight  and  cursory  manner.  Those 
who  deshre  to  study  in  detail  this  side  of 
ecclesiastical  history  will  find  other 
histories  much  more  useful.  Critics  of 
different  religious  schools  have  com- 
plained that  his  mind  was  essentially 
secular;  that  he  had  a  low  sense  of  the 
certainty  and  the  importance  of  dogma; 
that  there  were  some  classes  of  ecdesi- 
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astlcal  writers  who  have  been  deeply 
revered  In  the  Church  with  whom  he 
had  no  real  sympathy;  that  the  spirit 
of  criticism  was  stronger  in  his  book 
than  the  sphrit  of  reverence;  that  he  did 
not  do  full  justice  to  the  spiritual  and 
inner  side  of  the  religion  he  described. 
He  looked  upon  it,  they  said,  too  exter- 
nally. He  valued  it  as  a  moral  revolu- 
tion, the  introduction  of  new  principles 
.  of  virtue  and  new  rules  for  individual 
and  social  happiness.  Much  of  this 
criticism  would  probably  have  been  ac- 
cepted with  but  little  qualification  by 
Milman  himself.  He  would  have  said 
that  what  these  writers  complained  of 
was,  in  the  main,  inseparable  from  an 
historical  as  distinguished  from  a  de- 
votional treatment  of  his  subject  He 
would  have  added  that  no  form  of 
human  history  reveals  so  clearly  as  ec* 
desiastical  history  the  faUibUity,  the 
credulily,  the  intolerance  of  the  human 
mind,  or  requires  more  imperatively 
the  constant  exercise  of  independent 
judgment  and  of  fearless  and  unspar- 
ing criticism,  and  that,  if  the  history  of 
the  Church  is  ever  to  be  written  with 
profit,  it  must  be  written  in  such  a 
spirit  Of  his  own  deeper  convictions 
be  seldom  spoke;  but  in  the  concluding 
page  of  his  **Liatin  Christianity"  there 
is  a  passage  of  profound  interest  Licav- 
Ing  it,  as  he  says,  to  the  future  histo- 
rian of  religion  to  say  what  part  of  the 
ancient  dogmatic  system  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  silently  into  disuse,  and 
what  transformations  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Writings  may  still 
xindergo,  he  adds  these  significant 
words:— 

As  It  is  my  own  confident  belief  that 
the  words  of  Christ  and  His  words 
alone  (the  primal  indefeasible  truths 
of  Christianity),  shall  not  pass  away, 
so  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  men 
may  not  attain  to  a  clearer,  at  the  same 
time  more  full,  comprehensive  and  bal- 
anced soise  of  those  words,  than  has 
as  yet  been  generally  received  in  tbe 


Christian  world.  As  all  else  is  tran- 
sient and  mutable,  these  only  eternal 
and  universal,  assuredly  whatever  li^rht 
may  be  thrown  on  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man,  even  on  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  the  laws  which  govern 
the  world,  will  be  concentered  so  as  to 
give  a  more  penetrating  vision  of  those 
undying  truths.  .  .  .  Christiantty  may 
yet  have  to  exercise  a  far  wider,  even 
if  more  silent  and  untraceable  infln- 
ence,  through  its  primary,  all-pervad- 
ing principles,  on  the  civilization  of 
mankind. 

Macaulay,  spealsing  of  the  ''History 
of  Latin  Christianity,'*  in  his  Journal, 
says,  "I  was  more  impressed  than 
ever  by  the  conti^ast  between  the  sub- 
stance and  the  style;  the  substance  is 
excellent;  the  style  very  much  other- 
wise." Looldng  at  it  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  it  had  undoubt- 
edly great  merits.  Milman  had  an  ad- 
tailrable  sense  of  proportion— a  rare 
quality  in  history.  He  was  Invariably 
lucid,  and  it  is  easy  to  cull  from  his 
history  many  characters  excellently 
drawn,  many  iMiges  of  vivid  narrative, 
or  terse  and  weighty  criticism.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  Us  historic  style  Ls  on 
a  much  lower  level  than  that  of  Ma- 
caulay, Buckle  and  Froud^  though  it 
will  compare,  we  think,  not  Unfavor- 
ably with  that  of  Hallam  and  Otote. 
The  points  of  controversy  are  usually 
relegated  to  his  notes,  which  contain  a 
great  mass  of  curious  learning  and  ex- 
cellent criticism.  The  reader  who  turns 
to  them  from  works  of  the  German 
school  will  be  struck  by  his  strong 
Bnglish  common  sense  and  grasp  of 
facts,  and  his  dislike  of  subtle,  far- 
fetched ingenuities  of  explanation.  He 
has  the  crowning  merit  of  being 
always  readable,  and  his  strcmg, 
sane,  moral  sense  never  left  him. 
He  was  probably  at  his  best  in 
the  later  volumes,  when  he  could 
treat  his  subject  like  secular  his- 
tory and  was  free  from  the  embarrass- 
ing theological  difficulties  of  the  earlier 
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portion,  and  he  is  especially  admirable 
In  those  chapters  which  give  scope  to 
his  wide  literary  and  artistic  sympa- 
thies. He  was  an  excellent  Italian 
scholar  and  keenly  sensible  of  the 
beanties  of  Italian  literature,  and  his 
love  of  the  ancient  classics  never  left 
liim.  '  There  was  something  at  once 
characteristic  and  amusing  in  the  de- 
light which  he  again  and  again  ex- 
pressed, after  the  termination  of  his 
History,  at  being  able  to  return  to 
them  after  spending  so  many  years  in 
reading  bad  L«atin  and  Greek.  In  taste 
and  character  he  was,  indeed,  pre-emi- 
nently a  man  of  letters,  and!  as  such, 
he  ranks  in  the  first  line  among  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  outburst  of  Indignation  that  in 
some  quarters  had  greeted  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  "History  of  the  Jews" 
was  not  repeated  when  that  work  was 
republished  in  an  enlarged  form.  Nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  arisen  on  the 
appearance  of  the  two  later  histories. 
Newman  reviewed  the  "History  of 
Early  Christianity"  at  great  length, 
speaking  with  much  personal  respect 
of  the  writer,  though  he  was  naturally 
extremely  hostile  to  its  spirit  The  dif- 
ference between  the  High  Church  senti- 
ment and  the  mind  of  Milman  was.  In- 
deed, organic.  MUman's  own  type  was 
formed  before  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment had  begun;  the  sacerdotal  spirit 
was  thoroughly  alien  to  him,  and  his 
profound  study  of  ecclesiastical  history 
had  certainly  not  tended  to  attract  him 
to  it  He  fully  recognized  both  the 
abilities  and  the  piety  of  Newman,  and 
he  described  his  secession  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  loss  the  Church  of  England 
had  experienced  since  the  Reformation; 
but  he  disliked  his  opinions,  he  pro- 
foundly distrusted  the  whole  character 
of  his  mind  and  reasonings,  and  he 
early  foresaw  that  he  could  never  find 
a  permanent  resting-place  In  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  In  the  posthumous  vol- 
ume of  Essays  there  will  be  found  a 


full  and  most  searching  examination 
of  Newman's  "B5ssay  on  Development" 
In  which  these  points  of  difference  are 
clearly  shown.  For  Keble,  Milman  en- 
tertained warmer  feelings.  They  were 
contemporaries,  and  at  one  time  most 
intimate  friends.  In  the  field  of  sacred 
poetry  they  had  been  fellow  laborers. 
Keble  had  succeeded  Milman  as  profes- 
sor of  poetry,  and  Milman  had  been 
one  of  the  few  persons  who  had  read 
the  "Christian  Year**  in  manuscript 
When,  after  Keble's  death,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  his  memory,  Milman  was  much  hurt 
at  finding  that  it  was  determined  to 
give  it  a  distinctly  Tractarian  charac- 
ter, and  that  his  own  name  was  delib- 
erately excluded.  In  Milman*s  last 
years  the  Oxford  movement  had  begun 
to  assume  Its  ritualistic  form,  and  ques- 
tions of  vestments  and  ceremonies  and 
candles  came  to  the  forefront  With 
all  this  Milman  had  no  sympathy. 
"After  the  drama."  he  said  of  it  "the 
melodrama!" 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
for  some  years  the  two  deaneries  of 
London  were  both  held  by  brilliant  men 
of  letters  and  by  men  with  the  strong- 
est theological  sympathy.  A  feeling  of 
warm  personal  affection  united  Mil- 
man  and  Stanley,  and  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  touching  in  the  almost 
filial  attitude  which  Stanley  assumed 
towards  his  older  colleague.  In  one 
point  however,  they  differed  greatly. 
Stanley  was  a  keen  fighter.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  forefront  of  ecclesias- 
tical controversies,  and  was  never  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  lead- 
ing a  small  minority,  defying  inveter- 
ate prejudice,  defending  an  unpopular 
cause.  Milman  could  seldom  be  tempted 
to  follow  his  example.  He  pleaded  old 
age  and  declining  strength,  but  In 
truth,  though  he  never  fiinched  from 
the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he  had 
a  deep  and  Increasing  distaste  for  re- 
ligious controversies  and  Church  poll- 
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tics.  He  was  rarely  seen  in  convoca- 
tion, and  he  always  regarded  its  re- 
vival as  a  misfortune.  He  proposed, 
however,  in  it  a  petition  for  the  dis- 
continuance^ of  the  use  of  the  State 
services  commemorating  the  martyr- 
dom of  Charles  I,  the  restoration  of 
Obarles  II,  the  discovery  of  the  gun- 
powder plot  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688;  and  Parliament  soon  after 
adopted  his  view.  He  also  sat  on  the 
Boyal  Commission  in  1864  for  consid- 
ering the  subject  of  clerical  subscrip- 
tion. He  took,  on  this  occasion,  a  char- 
acteristic line,  advocating  a  complete 
abolition  of  the  subscription  of  the  Ar- 
ticles, and  desiring  that  the  sole  test 
of  membership  of  the  Church  should 
be  the  acceptance  of  the  Liturgy  and 
the  Creeds.  In  1865  he  received  an  in- 
vitation, which  greatly  gratified  him, 
to  preach  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford the  annual  sermon  on  Hebrew 
prophecy.  The  sermon  waa  delivered 
in  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's,  where,  many 
years  before,  he  had  been  so  vehe- 
mently condemned  for  views  on  the 
same  subject,  no  one  of  which,  as  he 
truly  said,  he  had  either  recanted  or 
modified.  His  sermon  was  afterwards 
printed,  and  would  form  a  worthy 
chapter  of  his  "History  of  the  Jews." 
In  the  Colenso  controversy  he  had  no 
great  sympathy  with  either  side.  Many 
of  Bishop  Colenso's  arguments  ap- 
peared to  him  crude  or  exaggerated, 
and  he  dissented  from  many  of  his  con- 
clusions, but  he  considered  that  he  had 
been  treated  with  gross  injustice  and 
intolerance,  and  he  accordingly  sub- 
scribed to  his  defence  fund.  For  the 
rest  he  confined  his  ecclesiastical  life 
as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  cathe- 
dral, where  he  presided  over  the  State 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
where  he  introduced  the  custom  of 
throwing  open  the  nave  to  evening  ser- 
vices. His  last  and  unfinished  work 
was  his  "Annals  of  St  Paul,"  investi- 
gating liis  history  ai^d  portraying  with 


his  old  learning  and  with  much  of  his 
old  felicity  the  lives  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

It  was,  however,  in  secular  literary 
society  that  he  was  most  fitted  to  shine* 
and  there  he  passed  many  of  his  hap- 
piest hours.  The  usual  h<mora  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters  •  clustered 
thickly  around  him.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum;  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Institut  of  France. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  "The  Club** 
—the  small  dining  club  which  was 
founded  in  1764  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  which  since 
then  has  included  in  its  fortnightly 
dinners  the  great  majority  of  those  Eng- 
lishmen who  in  mfuiy  walks  of  life 
•have  been  most  distinguished  by  their 
genius  or  their  accomplishments.  He 
was  elected  to  it  in  1836,  three  years 
before  Macaulay,  and  he  became  one 
of  its  most  constant  attendants.  In 
1841  "The  Club"  made  him  its  treas- 
urer, and  he  held  that  position  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  presided  over 
the  centenary  dinner  in  1864.  He  was 
also  an  original  member  of  the  Philo- 
biblon  Society,  which  has  brought  to- 
gether many  curious  and  hitherto  un- 
known documents,  and  he  wrote  for  it 
a  short  paper  on  Michael  Scott  the 
Wizard,  who,  as  he  showed,  had  been 
once  offered  the  Archbishopric  of 
Cashel.  He  was  never  a  keen  politi- 
cian, but  he  was  intimate  with  a  long 
succession  of  leading  statesmen,  and 
he  contributed  to  Sir  Comewall  Lewis's 
"Administrations  of  Great  Britain"  a 
full  and  valuable  letter  on  the  relati<ms 
of  Pitt  and  Addington,  which  was 
largely  based  on  his  own  recollections 
of  the  latter  statesman. 

London  society  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  was  much  smaller  and  less 
mixed  than  at  present,  and  there  was 
then  a  distinctively  literary,  or  at  least 
intellectual,  society  which  can  now 
hardly  be  said   to  exist      The   most 
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eminent  men  of  letters  came  more  fre- 
quently together.  Criticism  was  in 
fewer  and  perhaps  stronger  hands,  and 
was  to  a  larger  extent  representative 
of  the  opinions  expressed  in  such  so- 
cial gatherings.  In  this  kind  of  society 
Milman  was  long  a  foremost  figure. 
He  had  all  the  gifts  that  fit  men  for 
it— not  only  brilliancy,  knowledge,  and 
yersatility,  but  also  unfailing  tact,  a 
rare  charm  of  courtesy,  a  singularly 
wide,  tolerance.  He  was  quick  and 
generous  in  recognizing  rising  talent, 
and  he  had  that  sympathetic  touch 
which  seldom  failed  to  elicit  what  was 
best  in  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  Few  men  possessed  more 
eminently  the  genius  of  friendship— the 
power  of  attaching  others— the  power 
of  attaching  liimself  to  others.  In  the 
long  list  of  his  intimate  friends,  Ma- 
caulay.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  were,  we  be- 
lieve, conspicuous.  Like  most  men  of 
his  type,  he  found  the  multiplying  gaps 
around  him  the  chief  trial  of  old  age. 
Not  long  before  he  died,  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  contemporary  portraits, 
but,  though  Milman  went  to  it,  he  could 
not  go  through  it  "When  I  found  my- 
self,*' he  said,  "surrounded  by  the  like- 
nesses—often the  miserable  likenesses— 
CdlBbusb  B«Ttow. 


of  so  many  I  had  known  and  loved,  it 
was  more  than  I  could  bear." 

An  admirable  portrait  by  Watts, 
which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume, 
will  recall,  to  those  who  knew  him,  his 
appearance  in  old  age— his  strong  mas- 
culine features  beaming  with  intelli- 
gence, his  grand,  shaggy  brows,  his 
bright  and  penetrating  eyes.  An  illness 
affecting  the  spine  had  bowed  him  nearly 
double,  and  there  are  still  those  who 
will  remettiber  how  his  bent  figure 
seemed  projected,  almost  like  a  bird  in 
its  fiight  across  the  dinner  table,  while 
his  eager,  brilliant  talk  delighted  and 
fascinated  his  hearers.  In  his  last 
years  increasing  deafness  obliged  him 
to  narrow  the  circle  of  his  social  life, 
but  he.retained  to  the  ^id  aU  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  mind  and  sympathies,  and 
when  at  length  death  came  in  his  sev- 
enty-eighth year,  it  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  unfinished  work.  His  life  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  wiu  wide  popularity 
and  to  give  him  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  great  masses  of  his  nation, 
but  few  English  clergymen  of  his  gen- 
eration made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  them 
or  Itave  left  works  of  such  enduring 
value  behind  them. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  JUNE.* 


May  will  be  offended,  I  know,  but, 
rendering  all  homage  to  truth,  it  must 
be  said  in  his  very  face:  yes,  the  em- 
pire of  the  fiowers  in  our  climate  does 
not  bek>ng  to  him.  Truant!  wAiat  will 
the  souls  of  those  poor  little  things  say 
of  him  in  the  other  life,  wlien  he  al- 
lowed, them  to  dieuof  cold  after  burn- 
ing them  with  unseasonable  warmth? 

*  Translated  from  the  Spanish  for  The  Liv- 
ing Age  by  Jean  Baymond  Bidwell. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  June  warms  the 
flowers  with  too  much  zeal— because 
he  is  somewhat  brusque  and  quick, 
and  takes  his  obligations  very  much 
to  heart— he  uses  a  fan,  and  not  the 
tempestuous  bellowis  of  the  September 
winds.  He  is  anxious  to  keep  them  in 
an  even  temperature.  He  fdiields  and 
tends  them  with  exquisite  car6  and 
circumspection,  giving  them  refresh- 
ing sap,  plenty  of   sunlight,   nourish- 
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Baent  and  pure,  clean  water.  How 
prodigidi^  this  capitalist  spends  his 
treasures  of  be«lu  Ught  and  gentle 
breezes!  He  would  resensUe  many  of 
the  rich  of  this  earth  If  he  ditf  aat 
spend  all  his  fortune  in  doing  good. 
Here  are  his  works: 

I.    In  thb  Gabdbhs. 

See  the  pansies,  with  their  little  yel- 
low faces  and  their  velvet  hoods.  They 
glance  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
gently  rocked  by  "the  delicious  breath 
of  the  morning,  and  they  tremble 
with  plea«mre  at  beholding  thems^ves 
so  beautiful,  strong  and  full  of  life. 
The  smiling  black  eyes  of  these  little 
midgets  which,  like  little  angels,  have 
only  heads  and  wings,  look  up  at  us 
with  roguish  mischief;  it  seems  as  if 
they  even  laughed.  (Some  are  pale 
and  bloodless,  others  rosy  and  chub- 
by-cheeked. Many  have  pulled  their 
velvet  caps  down  to  their  eyebrows, 
and  others  have  pufithed  them  back. 
Some  are  clean-shaven,  and  others, 
one  would  declare,  are  wearing 
beards,  while  all  are  as  merry  as 
crickets,  and  in  th^ir  unknown  lan- 
guage are  doubtless  exclaiming: 
"What  a  good  bellyful  of  light,  air 
and  water  wie  are  getting!" 

The  little  creatures  that  are  called 
sweet-williams  show  more  Judgment, 
for,  although  they  have  been  placed 
in  company  with  these  ragamuffins, 
they  know  how  to  form  enchanting 
groups  and  clusters  that  look  like 
wreaths.  They  play  their  innocent 
games  without  admitting  a  single 
stranger.  These  beautiful  stars  of  the 
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ereign. The  overwhelming  poesy  ex- 
haled from  this  plant  incites  one  to 
sybaritism,  to  ardent  passions.  Ah» 
madcap,  thou  art  so  popular  that  even 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  cultivate  thee^ 
aUhough  the  pot  may  be  only  a  broken 
oUa,  mtiL  awakenest,  like  opium,, 
dreams  of  impaaiible  happiness.  Thy 
strong,  sensuous  aroma  Isl  like  a  vision^ 

The  roses  that  appear  in  tUt^  month,, 
at  the  height  of  their  graceful  bea«^ 
are  different.  Those  of  May  were 
children,  these  are  grand  ladies,  and 
in  their  gently  curved,  pure  white 
P€*tal8  there  Is,  I  know  not  what» 
something  of  the  masterly  art  of  the 
world.  If  Ood  had  given  them  one 
more  breath  of  life— one,  not  more— 
they  would  have  spoken,  but  they  are 
worth  much  more  silent  An  infinite 
grace,  an  incomparable  delicacy,  a 
beautiful  ideal  make  of  this  flower 
Nature's  own  smile.  W!ben  roses  die 
the  world  becomes  serious. 

There  in  the  distance,  climbing  high 
upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  wall,  seeking 
for  solitude,  seeking  for  height,  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  peaceful  night,  is 
the  gallant,  the  sentimental  poet,  the 
romantic  Jasmine,  pallid  and  slender. 
It  is  all  soul;  touch  it  and  it  falls  from 
the  stem.  It  lives  upon  sentiment.  It  . 
loves  the  night.  If  its  perfume  were 
music,  the  Jasmine  would  be  a  night- 
ingale. 

We  will  fix  our  gaze  upon  the  gay 
peonies.  One  does  not  need  eye- 
glasses to  «ee  them,  they  are  so  large 
and  arrogant.  These  impressive  la- 
dies do  not  gain  my  sympathy,  and  al- 
though It  is  beyond  doubt  that  ther 
are  beautiful,  one  would  admire  rather 
than  love  them.  Their  beauty  is  more- 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  somewhat 
artificial.    These  ladles  paint! 

How  grand  and  beautiful  is  this 
flower!  Let  us  salute  the  magnolia, 
the  Indian  princess  who  came  to  visit 
and  has  remained  with  us.  How^ 
aristocratic,    how   royal   this   amazon> 
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is!  It  is  not  content  with  beioi:  a  fta- 
grant,  delicious  flower,  but  wishes  to 
be  a  tree,  that  is  to  say,  a  man.  See 
how  daringly  it  rocks  on  the  high 
branches  and  how  It  gazes,  face  to 
face,  upon  the  lofty  elm,  the  flowering 
chestnut  and  the  quixotic  eucalyptus. 
On  the  ground  is  a  motley  throoi:  of 
pages  and  servants— gilliflowers,  lark- 
spur, people  of  no  particular  impor- 
tance, who  lire  by  flattery  in  the 
shadow  of  the  nobility. 

Then  there  is  the  biblical  Uly, 
dressed  like  a  Nazarene,  always 
sweet  and  serene. 

The  honeysuckle,  shy  and  melan- 
choly because  it  is  always  homesick, 
is  searching  for  the  country  from 
whence  it  has  been  brought  against  its 
will.  It  looks  around  anxiously  for  a 
chance  to  run  away.  It  creeps  over 
the  tree  trunks,  over  the  railings  and 
trellises  until  it  reaches  the  garden 
wall  with  its  nervous  little  hand.  It 
climbs  and  clambers  and  pulls  itself 
up,  to  see  the  horizon  and  the  infinite 
space,  and  to  pretend  to  itself  that  it 
is  free.  This  flower,  like  many  per- 
sons, lias  nothing  but  hands,  and  they 
are  white,  delicate  and  fragrant  Al- 
though its  slender  fingers  are  always 
bent  as  if  they  were  about  to  dutch 
something,  yet  they  never  do. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  town!  The 
immense  republic  of  geraniums  fills 
every  space.  It  seems  as  if  there  is 
not  land  enough  for  these  red  caps 
that  multiply  with  such  marvellous 
rapidity.  They  increase  like  the  vul- 
gar herd,  are  as  lasting  as  ignorance, 
and  endure  beat  and  cold  like  poverty 
itself.  We  must  not  omit  the  cacti,  a 
swarm  of  heedless  buffoons,  some 
adorned  with  feathery  plumes,  while 
others  have  put  on  wide  yellow 
breeches  and  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  hire  complete  Mephlstopheles 
suits,  like  students  in  Carnival  time, 
and  have  the  effrontery  thus  to  clothe 
their    misshapen    bodies    with    their 


huge,  protruding  paunches.  Others, 
thin  and  warty,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets, '  follow  after,  laughing 
at  everything,  while  the  rest  wave 
canes  adorned  with  tufted  knots  of 
scarlet  But  no  one  cares  for  these 
vegetable  caricatures,  flowers  like 
lizards,  plants  that  look  like  toads, 
that  live  isolated,  wHbout  society, 
visited  only  by  the  bees  that  come  at 
intervals  to  wlilsper  a  secret  in  their 
ears.  • 

If  the  violets  had  not  exhaled  their 
last  breath  In  May,  if  the  hyacinths 
were  not  already  departed  spirits,  if 
the  dahlias  were  not  still  sleeping,  the 
petunias  still  in  their  infancy  and  the 
narcissuses  just  beginning  to  toddle. 
If  the  anemones  had  not  gone  to  the 
cold  sepulchre  of  plant  life  and  the 
eortrafias  were  not  still  busy  cutting 
out  their  gauzy  ball-dresses.  In  order 
to  appear  in  October,  the  floral  pano- 
rama of  June  would  be  complete. 

II.    In  thb  Couittbt. 

A  monster,  a  giant,  a  huge  figure 
that  looks  like  a  man  but  is  nothing 
more  than  a  scarecrow,  waves  its 
arms  and  gesticulates  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  This  is  the  functionary 
charged  with  the  task  of  informing 
the  sparrows  that  the  wheat  was  not 
planted  for  them.  Ah,  those  spar- 
rows, the  rogues,  of  creation!  The 
most  shameless  thieves  and  pilferers 
on  earth!  When  they  make  their 
nests  they  go  into  the  'houses  to  rob 
the  ladies'  work  boxes;  they  steal  rav- 
elllngs  and  rags  which  tliey  dexter- 
ously turn  into  sheets  and  eider-down 
quIHs  for  their  young.  Now,  however, 
these  graceless  bandits  roam  the 
fields,  exercising  their  rapacious  de- 
pravity upon  the  w<heat  and  garden- 
stuff.  They  eat  everything,  and  nib- 
ble and  taste  as  if  It  were  necessary 
for  them  to  give  their  opinion  upon 
everjrthing  that  God  has  created  on 
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earth.  If  they  were  only  like  the  pop- 
pies tluvt  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 
yet  never  touch  anything! 

How  beautiful  the  wheat  is!  The 
rain  waa  so  seasonable  that  the  sheaf 
is  vigorous  and  filled  with  plump 
grains.  It  is  already  turning  red,  and 
as  the  weather  continues  dry  and 
warm— because  rain  in  San  Juan 
takes  away  wine  and  does  not  give 
bread,  as  the  saying  is— the  siclde  wUl 
soon  be  used. 

The  farmer  scarcely  takes  his  eyes 
from  the  wheat  except  to  look  up  at 
the    heavens.      This    is    the    critical 
month,    the    month    of    hopes,     the 
r6sum6   of    the   year,   the   additional 
cipher  to  that  large  account    of  ex- 
penses and  profits  that  lasts  through- 
out the  year.    The  farmer  is  content, 
and  hopes  to  pay  his  contributions  and 
the  interest  on  the  loan  made  by  the 
village  Jew,  to  buy  new  Implements^ 
to  repair  his  house,  to  buy  a  gift  for 
San  Juan,  and  yet  to  keep  a  few  gold 
pieces  of  five  (Hiroa  each  In  his  purse 
for  whatever  contingency   may  arise. 
He  weeds  the  wheat,    the   QarhanzM^ 
the  lettuce  and  the  beans,  and  hoes 
the  potatoes  an^  all  the   vegetables 
planted  in  the  springtime.    He  exam- 
ines his  fruit  trees  to  see  if  there  Is  a 
prospect  of  a  good  harvest.    There  Is 
an  abundance  of  cherries;  as  for  the 
pear  trees,  he  can't  tell  Just  yet  how 
they  wlU  turn  out,  but  this  noble  fam- 
ily, always  extremely    courteous   and 
attentive,   gives  In  this   month,  as  a 
special  offering,  delicious   little   pears 
which  we  accept  with  great  rejoicing. 
San   Juan    brings    them,  he   protects 
them  and   he  gives  them  his    name. 
This  saint,  who  comes  with  his  usual 
punctuality,    has    brought    an    abun- 
dance of  acorns,  and  he  Is  generous 
enough  to  say  that  he  will  do  the  same 
next  year. 

The  farmer  fumigates  his  vines, 
then  spades  and  props  them  up,  giv- 
ing them  little  sticks  to  lean  upon  and 


to  stretch  thehr  growing  shoots.  Then 
he  busies  himself  In  planting  carrots, 
several  kinds  of  endives,  Milan  cab- 
bages, broccoli,  parsley  and  many 
other  herbs  that  constitute  the  salad 
hierarchy.  He  also  attends  to  a  task 
as  interesting  as  it  is  usef  uL  He  calls 
the  sheep,  and  says  to  them:  **Now 
that  the  summer  heat  has  come,  gen- 
tlemen, you  do  not  need  those  winter 
cloaks." 

The  sheep  have  an  admirable  supidy 
of  wool;  here  is  a  ram  proudly  wear- 
ing a  coat  that  many  men  would  envy, 
there  another  with  a  long  Bflssian 
cape  of  soft  white  wool.  ^'Let  us  take 
these  off,  and  you  will  feel  more  com- 
fortable, sirs."  adds  the  shepherd. 
"Your  careful  tailor  will  dress  you  for 
nothing  next  year,  while  I  have  to 
wear  your  cast-off  clothing." 

Then  is  heard  the  sound  of  shears, 
and  the  operation  of  cutting  off  the 
sheep's  overcoats,  cloaks  and  capes 
begins.  Even  the  most  ladylike  ewes 
are  stripped  of  their  mantillas,  and 
the  little  lambs  lose  their  airtrakan 
Jackets. 

In  the  farmyard,  the  mother  hen  ap- 
pears delighted.  Then,  as  Gk>d  has 
taught  her,  by  her  sonorous  cackUngs 
rtie  says  to  her  master:  "Now  you 
have  twenty  more  servants  at  your 
disposal"  And  they  are  vigorous  lit- 
tle ones;  they  do  not  need  a  wet 
nurse,  for  they  already  know  how  to 
search  for  a  living.  With  their  little 
bodies  covered  with  feathers,  and  here 
and  there  a  bit  of  shell  still  clinging 
to  them,  they  run  around  their 
mother,  astonished  at  every  thing— 
the  sky,  the  light,  the  aii^-congratula- 
tlng  themselves  that  they  have  es- 
caped from  the  gloomy  egg  where 
they  were  shut  up  against  all  Justice 
and  reason.  The  little  ducks  see  a 
pool,  they  feel  the  genius  of  Columbus 
stirring  within  them,  and  2ra«— into  the 
water  they  go!  When  they  come  out 
tlie  hen  reproves  them  for  their  dar- 
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Ing,  but  they  are  so  disobedient  that 
they  soon  do  tbe  same  thing  again. 

The  big  turkeys  are  putting  on  their 
red  cravats  and  their  hunting  caps, 
and  are  going  to  the  country  in  flocks, 
associating  only  with  meijibers  of 
their  own  family,  because  these  cox- 
combs are  very  proud  of  their  birth 
and  strut  along  gravely,  uttering  vain 
words,  and  even  pronouncing  dis- 
courses, like  those  of  certain  orators, 
filled  with  apostrophes  and  exclama- 
tions, but  without  a  grain  of  sense. 

Up  in  the  mountains,  among  the 
black  oats  and  thyme,  a  lamentable 
scene  is  occurring.  Thousands  of  in- 
furiated Sefioras  are  buzzing  and 
stinging,  defending  Hie  fruit  of  their 
marvellous  indu€ftry.  They  are  the 
most  skilful  and  daintiest  makers  of 
conserves,  syrups  and  caramels  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  these  de- 
licious confections,  upon  which  so 
much  time  and  labor  have  been  spent, 
should  be  stolen  by  a  clownish  rustic, 
who  has,  perhaps,  not  even  washed 
his  hands.  The  shameless  fellow  does 
not  try  to  excuse  himself,  but  says 
that  medicine  is  made  from  honey, 
and  candles  for  the  saints  from  the 
wax. 

"Subterfuges  are  not  admitted 
here,"  they  exclaim;  "get  out,  robber, 
thief,  vagabond!  Our  efforts  have 
been  in  vain;  our  harvest,  our  wealth 
and  our  food,— all  is  gone.  Poor, 
ruined  sisters,  what  shall  we  do  to  re- 
store our  lost  bee'hive?** 

They  begin  another. 

The  persistent  rustle  of  bruised 
leaves  is  no  longer  heard,  we  do  not 
perceive  the  sound  of  voracious  chew- 
ing. Silence!  Manufacturers,  work- 
men, weavers,  down  on  your  knees. 
The  silk  worm  bas  begun  her  cocoon. 

III.    In  thk  Kitchbk. 
As  the  meadows  provide  such  appe- 
tizing food  for  the  cattle,  the  meat  of 
this  month  is  the  best  of  the  year.  The 
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beef  and  mutton  are  an  honor  to  their 
reputation.  There  is  still  an  abun- 
dance of  strawberries,  and  the  cherries 
come  in  clusters,  because  they  do  not 
like  to  come  alone.  Their  shyness  may 
be  seen  in  the  vivid  color  that  tinges 
their  cheeks.  The  grapes  and  melons 
have  not  come  yet,  but  Toledo  sends 
us  delicious  apricots. 

Peas,  radishes  and  artichokes  flftiow 
themselves  In  the  marketplace  every 
day,  accompanied  by  bunches  of  late 
asparagus  that  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  not  having  come  before. 

The  yoimg  chickens  that,  until  now, 
have  only  served  as  "broilers,"  beg  us 
to  roast  tl^m  with  mushrooms.  They 
gallamtly  recommend,  by  previous 
presentation,  their  cousins,  the  duck- 
lings, and  their  relatives,  the  wild 
pigeons.  An  hidalgo,  a  grandee,  a  lord 
appears,  hat  in  hand,  begging  us  to 
place  him  at  once  in  the  baking  pan, 
not  forgetting  to  warn  us  to  get  a  big 
one.  He  is  tali  and  corpulent  He 
dreeses  In  spotless  white,  and  his 
rosy  flesh  indicates  that  we  have  here 
an  BngDsh  gentleman.  It  is  Sir  Sal- 
mon.   Forward! 

Behind  iiim,  begging  for  fire-  and  oil 
and  aromatic  herbs,  are^the  first  soles. 
They  bring  affectionate  messages 
from  the  oysters,  who  cannot  come 
while  the  months  are  without  an  r.  A 
few  turbot  also  appear,  and  some 
small  red  sea  bream  with  them. 

IV*  RsLieioir. 
No  matter  how  much  he  hurries,  the 
poor  saint  cannot  arrive  imtil  the  thir- 
teenth. He  comes  Jaded  and  tired,  his 
naked  feet  covered  with  blood  from 
the  scratching  of  the  brambles.  He 
has  been  preaching  to  the  birds  and 
fishes  on  the  way,  and  for  this  reason 
could  not  come  sooner.  Moreover,  he 
bears  a  great  weight  in  his  hands.  He 
holds  a  book,  and  upon  the  book  is  a 
divjne  child,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world.    He  also  carries  a  fftalf  of  tube- 
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roses.  His  liiunble  Franciscan  habit 
is  covered  with  patches,  an  unmistak- 
able sign  of  poverty.  His  countenance 
is  youthful,  pallid,  ardent  and  glow- 
ing, for  devotion  inflames  it  and  mys- 
tical love  spiritualizes  it 

He  is  disturbed  and  saddened  by  the 
great  number  of  petitions  for  nmr- 
riages  asked  of  «hlm,  which  he  cannot 
grant,  and  he  also  grieves  over  the 
unfortunate  outcome  of  those  he 
granted  last  year.  He  is  prepared  to 
receive  a  moderate  number  of  re- 
quests  for  husbands,  and  many  sup- 
plications for  good  wives. 

God  bless  thee,  sflCint  of  youth,  of  in- 
nocence, of  tender  love,  of  Joyous 
hopes.  God  bless  thee,  most  precious 
ornament  of  the  celestial  circles,  sub- 
lime youth,  soldier  of  Christ,  the 
apostle  of  humanity  and  lover  of  the 
poor.  Welcome  guest  in  modest 
homes,  God  bless  thee,  Incarnation  of 
a  simple  faith,  of  the  purest  beliefs 
that  have  given  ];>eace  and  consolation 
to  all  ages.  When  thou  settest  thy  un- 
shod foot  upon  the  rustic  altar  of  the 
poor,  it  seems  as  If  the  humble  dwell- 
ing were  filled  wtth  celestial  radiance. 
Rosy-tinted  clouds  hover  over  tliee, 
and  a  sweet  ijerfume  is  wafted  from 
thy  tuberoses,  elevating  the  «oul  and 
filling  it  with  the  presage  of  the  pure 
air  to  be  breathed  in  the  mansions  of 
the  just 

Receive  the  pious  offerings  of  the 
poor,  accept  the  glow  of  the  oil 
lamps  which  pale  before  the  torrents 
of  divine  light  that  fhou  bringest  with 
thee,  and  lend  an  ear  to  the  prayers 
and  supplications  made  with  a  pure 
heart 

In  some  towns  the  farmers  are  so 
impious,  so  ungrateful— I  have  seen 
this  myself— that  when  San  Antonio 
does  not  accede  to  their  requests  they 
turn,  him  around  on  the  altar  with  his 
fiace  to  the  walL  But  these  Irreverent 
and  sacrilegious  exceptions  do  not  |[en- 
erally  affect  or.  diminish  the  devotion 


and  popularity  of  the  Paduan  saint 
the  ideal  figure  of  Oatholicism,  and 
one  of  the  most  perfect  beings,  and  the 
least  imitated  while  he  walked  here 
on  earth. 

Behind  him  oomes  another  no  less 
grand.  He  has  been  detained  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  He  is  already 
here,  but  he  does  not  like  to  enter  the 
town  until  the  twenty-fourth.  Quan- 
tities of  fragrant  sweet-basil,  his  spe- 
cial flower,  a  humble  plant  with  an 
odor  of  the  field  rartiher  -  than  of  the 
garden,  are  strewn  about  to  do  him 
honor.  Oertain  heralds,  called  the 
rusks  of  Tia  Javiesa,  accompany  him, 
and  the  wayside  is  fairly  paved  with 
hunu4lo8^  All  the  flowers  of  the  sea- 
son are  twined  in  fragrant  wreaths. 
The  houses  are  decorated  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  the  altars  are 
veritable  gardens  of  greenery  and 
bloom. 

In  the  streets,  in  the  fields,  upon  the 
hillsides  and  mountains  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  ways  enough  to  giYe 
vent  to  the  Joy  that  floods  the  world, 
so  instead  of  placing  flowers,  the 
people  light  bonflres.  Roses  and  flames 
salute  the  envoy  of  God. 

Ineffable  content  fllls  the  town* 
which  Is  not  strange,  for  nearly  every 
one  here  Is  called  Juan.  The  dawn  of 
the  twenty-fourth  Is  the  most  poetic 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-flve 
days  of  the  year.  It  does  not  seem 
like  the  dawn  of  other  days.  The 
ck>uds  are  like  idiores  whereon  are. 
seen  strange,  fantastic  cities.  The  sun 
does  not  appear  above  the  horison 
with  the  circumspection  inherent  in  a 
person  of  so  much  weight  and  quality. 
No,  his  majesty  comes  up  dancing, 
gambolling  and  leaping  as  if  he  were 
fairly  intoxicated  with  Joy.  In  the 
doorway  of  every  house  pitchers, 
basins  and  tubs  reflect  the  gaiety  of 

1  A  pancake  of  egg  and  flour,  fried  in  oiU 
eaten  with  wine  and  sugar  on  St  John's 
Day. 
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the  king  of  fltara.   and  the  pictares 

made  by  the  dancing  sunlight  in  the 
liqaid  mirror  are  representattons, 
more  or  less  clear,  of  the  indlTidual 
destiny,  ^e  sparkling  dew  of  the 
early  m<»iiing  has  a  mission  as  singu- 
lar as  it  is  Interesting.  It  preserres 
beoiri^,  and  even  Qlain  women  la^e 
their  ffetcta  in  it,  sure  of  being  more 
atftractiye  bef^ift  the  year  is  out  The 
white  of  an  egg  ptmred  in  a  glass  of 
water  the  night  befoi%  assumes  the 
strangest  forms— a  hieroglyph  whose 
emblematic  figures  announce  ttift  con- 
tingencies of  life.  If  the  capricDMia 
albumen  forms  a  oolfin,  death  is  near. 

The  saint  has  spent  much  time  the 
night  before  in  creeping  softly  from 
house  <to  house  to  leare  toys  in  the 
children's  shoes;  then  he  has  placed 
garlands  of  fiowers  in  the  windows  of 
the  maidens,  and  as  there  are  many  of 
these,  and  it  would  not  do  to  slight 
one,  San  Juan  is  a  little  late  in  his  ar- 
rival at  chTurch. 

It  is  true  that  we  hare  high  mass, 
which  does  not  call  for  extraordinar- 
ily early  rising. 

Whert  solemnity!  What  JoyI  What 
exalted  enthusiasm  fills  the  church! 
The  sermon  is  upon  the  infancy  of 
Jesus;  a  more  appropriate  subject  could 
not  hare  been  chosen.  While  listening 
to  the  words  of  the  priest,  it  seems  as 
if  it  is  the  saint  who  is  speaking,  for 
his  finger  is  raised,  and  the  words 
seem  to  come  from  his  half-opened 
mouth. 

As  the  year  has  been  fruitful,  the 
festlyal  leayes  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  fireworlui,  huzzas,  songs, 
music  by  stringed  instruments, 
wreaths,  garlands  of  flowers,  tortillas 
and  bell  ringing.  By  afternoon, 
many  heads  are  lying  low  and  others 
are  propped  up  in  comers.  Alas! 
King  Alcohol  has  his  sway. 

At  night,  most  b^utiful,  radiant 
flowers  flaiBTh  across  the  black  sky. 
Columns  of  Are  are  shot  into  the  air. 


and  suddenly  change  into  a  multi* 
tude  of  fiowers  and  brillianft  lights 
that  last  a  moment  and  then  fall  in 
glowing  sparks.  Gigantic  flowers 
whirl  before  us  like  images  of  a  ferer- 
ish  dream.  There  are  towers,  formed 
of  countless  stars,  which  fall  apart  as 
if  a  breath  had  blown  them  down,  and 
all  is  darker  than  before.  A  luminous 
cloud  floats  in  the  black  space,  the 
last  spark  of  the  dying  powder,  which 
smiles  as  it  expires.  It  is  a  floating 
ribbon,  the  pendant  of  the  sainf  s 
cross-^an  Juan  is  going. 

The  days  pass  joyfully,  and  on  tlie 
twenty-ninth  two  great  keys  appear; 
behind  the  keys  a  hand  that  grasps 
them,  behind  the  hand  an  arm,  then 
a  beautifia  bald  head,  a  robust  body, 
a  man  with  a  humble  habit  and  bare 
feet  It  is  the  prince  of  all  the 
apostles,  the  fisherman  Peter,  the 
comer-stone,  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Much  may  be  said  of  him,  but  the 
ealnt  himself  prevents  us.  He  frowns, 
steps  forward,  grasps  his  key,  gives  a 
tum,  and  closes  this  chapter  for  us. 

v.    In  thx  School. 

Vacation!  Vacation!  Vacation! 
The  fields  are  filled  with  poppies,  the 
air  with  butterflies,  the  gardens  with 
flowers  and  the  universities  with  cal- 
low-'headed  youths.  Many  of  the  young- 
sters, nevertheless,  are  puffed  up  with 
pride  to  hear  the  words  osm  Iodide 
pronounced  over  them— a  sign  that  they 
have  come  out  of  the  classroom  veri- 
table wells  of  science— and  their  papas 
think  so,  too.  This  season  brings  forth 
bachelors  of  arts  more  abundantly 
than  wheat,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
how  much  knowledge  will  be  scat- 
tered about  all  over  the  earth.  Every 
one  sees  mathematicians  spinning 
tops,  chemists  jumping  the  rope,  and 
philosophers  riding  a  hobby-horse. 
Little  lawyers,  still  in  the  bud,  flll  the 
towns,  and  the  writs  joyfully  wave 
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their  withered  leayee  at  seeing  them. 
Young  doctors  of  twenty-one  go  out  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  life,  with  great  re- 
joicing in  death. 

Oh,  month  prolific  above  all  months! 
Month  of  fruits,  of  flowers,  of  provi- 
sions, of  mosquitoes,  of  examinations, 
chief  delegate  of  the  Creator,  who  has 
made  even  the  licentiates  an  infinite 
p^balanx  from  which  comes  forth  the 
bustling  swarm  of  politicians  and 
office-seekers. 

VI.  In  Histobt. 

But  thou  also  bringest  us  a  harvest 
of  great  names.  The  third  gave  us 
the  Marquis  de  la  Goncordia  (1743); 
the  fifth,  the  Beonomist,  Adam  6mith 
(1723);  the  sixth,  thou  createst  the 
grand  Comeille,  prince  of  French 
tragedians  (1606),  and  baptizedst  Ve- 
lasquez, king  of  our  painters  (1600). 

On  the  eighth,  it  did  not  seem  good 
to  give  one,  and  thou  gavest  two:  the 
Bngllsh  engineer,  Stephenson  (1781), 
and  the  Spanish  or»tor,  016zaga  (1805). 
On  the  tenth  came  a  French  ad- 
miral, Duguay-Trouin  (1643),  and  the 
preadber,  Flechier  (1632).  The  elefv- 
enth,  in  the  opulence  of  an  Andahisian 
spring,  full  of  light,  flonwrers,  soft, 
warm  air  and  murmuring  brooks,  Cor- 
dova smiled  and  thou  gavest  ub  Gon- 
gora  (1661).  On  the  twelfth,  by  the 
birth  of  Arjona  (1771)  thou  Increasedst 
the  number  of  lesser  poets.  The  thir- 
teenth was  the  birthday  of  Young,  the 
melancholy  singer  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  (1742).  But  these  gifts 
seemed  ordinary,  and  on  the  fifteen1±i» 
thou  saidst  with  pride:  "Here  te  one 
worth  having,"  and  Rembrandt  was 
bom  in  Holland  (1606). 

In  order  that  we  Spaniards  should 
not  feel  piqued,  thou  gaveert;  us,  on  the 
seventeenth,  ITspoz  y  Mina  (1781).  The 
Bnglish,  not  to  be  left  out,  received  on 
the  sixteenth,  Castelreagh  (1769).  But 
thou  wast  eager  to  flatter  France  that 


week,  and  in  one  day  thou  gavest  the 
great  prose  writer,  Pascal  (1628),  and 
Lamennais  (1782),  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth, Leconte  (1812).  On  the  twentyw 
first  came  Boyer  Oollard  (1768),  and 
DeUlle  on  the  twenty-second  (1788). 
Ah!  thy  conscience  pricked  thee,  thou 
hadst  griven  nothing  to  Germany,  bo  on 
the  same  day,  the  twenty-second, 
Humboldt  was  sent  (1767;  Mehul 
(1763),  Marlborough  (1660)  were  gifts 
of  the  twenty-fourth;  Charles  Xn 
(1682)  of  the  twenty-seventh. 

Thou  reservedst  thy  beirt  gifts,  never- 
theless, for  the  last  days,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  thou  saldert:  "Here  is 
Bousseau"  (1712).  In  one  day, 
the  twenty-ninth— marvellous  fecun- 
dity—thou gavest  three  masterpieces: 
Bubens  (1677),  Leopaidl  (1T96)  and 
Bastiat  (1801).  The  insatiable  world 
asked  for  more,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
thou  madest  the  emperor,  Peter  the 
Great  (1672),  and  an  artist,  Horace 
Vemet  (1789). 

Problem:  g^iven  thy  marvellous  crea- 
tive energy,  O,  June,  if  thou  hadst  had 
thipty-one  days,  who  would  have  been 
the  last  gift? 

The  man  who  was  not  bom,  who 
was  he,  rather,  who  would  he  have 
been? 

But  thou  hast  also  kiOed  people.  On 
the  first,  Bertaiier  was  carried  away; 
on  the  second,  Don  Alvero  de  Luna; 
the  fourth,  I^ura,  the  beloved  of  Pe- 
trarch. On  the  fifth  died  Efgmont  and 
Horn;  George  Sand  on  the  eighth,  and 
Cam6ens  on  the  tenth;  Bacon  on  the 
eleventh,  and  Xavier  de  Maistr6  on  the 
twelfth.  The  fourteenth  took  away 
Kleber,  the  seventeenth  Fermln  Oat>- 
allero;  Moratln  died  on  the  twenty- 
first  and  Zumalacarregui  on  the 
twenty-fourth;  D'AfPre  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  and  Pizarro  on  the  twenty-sixth; 
the  Marquis  del  Duero  left  tills  world 
on  the  twenty-seventh,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  Guillen  de  Castro  died. 

Thou    hast   mowed,   little    brother,. 
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thou  hast  cot  down  the  flowera  of  the     I  wish   that  I  may  be  left  until  the 

earth.    It  is  a  proof  that  thon  hast  sad     thirty^rst 

days.    Many  hare  fallen.    As  for  me,  Bmiio  Pirez  OiM69. 


THE  RECLUSE. 


Winds  of  the  World,  to-night  I  hear 

Your  bugles  blowing  shrill  and  clear; 

Calling,  still  calling.    'Tis  in  yain. 

I  ride  not  at  your  call  again. 

Ay  me,  and  would  you  stir  me  yet 

To  the  old  hope,  the  old  regret. 

The  passions  and  the  pains  of  youth? 

Once  like  the  knights  of  old  I  went 

Biding  to  tilt  and  tournament 

With  shield  of  Faith  and  sword  of  Truth; 

Joy  sang  before  me,  I  was  blind 

To  the  grim  care  that  rode  behind.        ^ 

But  now  within  my  cloistered  heart 
Far  from  the  world  I  dwell  apart. 
Hearing  but  what  I  choose  to  hear. 
Shut  out  alike  are  Loye  and  Fear, 
The  two  great  brother-gods  who  go 
About  the  dim  world,  working  woe. 
Here  the  sweet  air  is  all  unstirred 
Even  by  the  far-felt,  distant  beat 
Of  their  strong  wings,  of  their  white  feet 
Their  strange,  mad  music  dies  unheard 
Ere  ever  it  can  pass  the  bound 
That  fences  this  my  temple  round. 

Here  would  I  dwell  alone,  as  far 
From  the  fierce  world  as  is  the  star 
That  bums  upon  the  brow  of  Eve; 
No  more  to  joy,  no  more  to  grieve 
For  aught  that  moves  the  lives  of  men. 
Ah,'  heart  of  mine,  what  thrills  thee  then 
In  that  faint  call  that  rings  afar?    ' 
Music  and  laughter  rise  and  fall. 
And  evermore  the  bugles  call 
To  I^fe,  and  Love,  and  glorious  War. 
Hark  to  the  thunder  of  the  drum. 
Winds  of  the  World.  I  come,  I  come! 
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THE  HEABT  OF  DARKNESS.^ 


BT  JOaSPH  OOHBAD. 


"I  left  in  a  French  steamer,  and  she 
called  in  eyery  blamed  port  they  have 
out  there,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
sole  purpose  of  landing  soldiers  and  cus- 
tom house  officers.  I  watched  the 
coast  Watching  a  coast  as  it  slips 
by  the  ship  is  like  thinking  about  an 
enigma.  There  it  is  before  you— smil- 
ing, frowning,  inyiting,  grand,  mean, 
insipid  or  savage,  and  always  mute 
with  an  air  of  whisp^ng— come  and 
find  out  This  one  was  almost  feature- 
less, as  if  still  in  the  making,  with 
an  aspect  of  monotonous  grinmess. 
The  edge  of  a  colossal  Jungle,  so  dark 
green  as  to  be  almost  black,  fringed 
with  white  surf,  ran  straight  like  a 
ruled  line,  far,  far  away  along  a  blue 
sea,  whose  glitter  was  blurred  by  a 
creeping  mist  The  sun  was  fierce,  the 
land  seemed  to  glisten  and  drip  with 
0team.  Here  and  there  grayish,  whit- 
ish specks  showed  up,  clustering  inside 
the  white  surf,  with  a  flag  flying  above 
them,  perhaps.  Settlements,  some  cen- 
turies old,  and  still  no  bigger  than  pin- 
heads  on  the  untouched  expanse  of 
their  background.  We  pounded  along, 
stopped,  landed  soldiers,  went  on, 
landed  custom  house  clerks  to  levy  toll 
in  what  looked  like  a  Gk>d-foreaken 
wilderness  with  a  tin  shed  and  a  flag- 
pole lost  in  it  landed  more  soldiers  to 
take  care  of  the  custom  house  clerks— 
presumably.  Some,  I  heard,  got 
drowned  in  the  surf,  but  whether  they 
did  or  not  nobody  seemed  particularly 
to  care.  They  were  Just  flung  out 
there,  and  on  we  went  Every  day  the 
coast  looked  the  same,  as  though  we 
had  not  moved,  but  we  passed  various 
*  Copjright  by  8. 8.  MoClare  &  Co. 


places,  trading  places,  with  names  like 
Gran'  Bassam,  Ldttle  Popo,  names  that 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  sordid  faroe 
acted  in  front  of  a  sinister  backdoth. 
The  idleness  of  a  passenger,  my  isola* 
tion  amongst  all  these  men  with  whom 
I  had  no  point  of  contact;  the  oily  and 
languid  sea;  the  uniform  sombreness  of 
the  coast  seemed  to  keep  me  away  from 
the  truth  of  things  within  the  toil  of  a 
mournful  and  senseless  delusion.  The 
voice  of  the  surf  heard  now  and  then 
was  a  positive  pleasure,  like  the  speech 
of  a  brother.  It  was  something  natural, 
that  had  its  reasoning,  that  had  a 
meaning.  Now  and  then  a  boat  from 
the  shore  gave  one  a  momentary  con- 
tact with  reality.  It  was  paddled  by 
black  fellows.  You  could  see  from  afar 
the  whites  of  their  eyeballs  glistening. 
They  shouted,  sang;  thehr  bodies 
streamed  with  perspiration;  they  had 
faces  like  grotesque  masks— these 
chaps,  but  they  had  bone,  nrasde,  a 
wild  vitality,  an  intense  enei^gy  of 
movement  that  was  as  natural  and 
true  as  the  surf  along  their  coast  They 
wanted  no  excuse  for  being  there.  They 
were  a  great  comfort  to  lo<A  at  F<Mr 
a  time  I  would  feel  I  belonged  still  to 
a  world  of  straightforward  facts,  but 
the  feeling  would  not  last  long.  Some- 
thing would  turn  up  to  scare  it  away. 
Once,  I  remember,  we  came  upon  a 
man-of-war  anchored  off  the  coast 
There  wasn't  even  a  shed  there,  and 
she  was  shelling  the  bush.  It  appears 
the  French  had  one  of  their  wars  going 
on  thereabouts.  Her  ensign  dropped 
like  a  rag.  The  muzzles  of  the  long, 
eight-inch  guns  stuck  out  all  over  the 
low  hull,  the  greasy,  slimy  swell  swung 
her  up  lazily,  and  let  her  down,  sway- 
ing her  thin  masts.    In  the  empty  im- 
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memity  of  earth,  sky  and  water  there 
ahr  was,  Incomprehensible,  firing  into 
a  continent  Pop  would  go  one  of  the 
eight-inch  gnna,  a  small  flame  wonld 
dart  and  venish,  a  little  white  smoke 
would  disappear,  a  tiny  projectile  would 
give  a  feeble  screech— and  nothing  hap- 
pened. Nothing  could  happen.  There 
was  a  touch  of  insanity  in  the  proceed- 
ing, a  sense  of  lugubrious  drollery  in 
the  sight,  and  it  was  not  dissipated  by 
somebody  on  board  assuring  me  earn- 
estly that  there  was  a  camp  of  natiyes 
—he  called  them  enemies— hidden  out 
of  sight  somewhere. 

"We  gave  her  her  letters  (I  heard  the 
men  in  that  lonely  ship  were  dying  of 
fever  at  the  rate  of  three  a  day),  and 
went  on.  We  called  at  some  more 
places  with  farcical  names  where 
the  merry  dance  of  death  and 
trade  goes  on  in  a  still  and  earthy 
atmosphere,  as  of  an  overheated 
catacomb;  all  along  the  formless 
coast  bordered  by  dangerous  surf, 
as  if  nature  herself  had  tried  to  ward 
off  intruders;  in  and  out  of  rivers, 
streams  of  death  in  life,  whose  banks 
were  rotting  Into  mud,  whose  waters 
thickened  into  slime,  invaded  the  con- 
torted stems  of  mangroves  that  seemed 
to  writhe  at  us  in  the  extremity  of  an 
imi)otent  despair.  Nowhere  did  we 
stop  long  enough  to  get  a  particularized 
impression,  but  the  general  sense  of 
vague  and  oppressive  wonder  grew 
upon  me.  It  was  like  a  weary  pilgrim- 
age amongst  hints  for  nightmares. 

"It  was  upward  of  thirty  days  before 
I  saw  the  mouth  of  the  big  river.  We 
anchored  off  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  my  work  would  not  begin 
till  some  200  miles  further  on.  So  as 
soon  as  I  could,  I  made  a  start  for  a 
place  30  miles  higher  up. 

"I  had  my  passage  on  a  little  sea- 
going steamer.  Her  captain  was  a 
Swede,  and  knowing  me  for  a  seaman, 
invited  me  on  the  bridge.  He  was  a 
young  man,  lean,  fair  and  morose,  with 


lanky  hahr  and  a  shufliing  gait  As  we 
left  the  miserable  little  wharf  he  tossed 
his  head  contemptuously  at  tae  shore. 
'Been  living  there?*  he  asked.  I  said 
yes.  'Fine  lot  these  government  chaps 
—are  they  not?*  he  went  on,  speaking 
English  with  great  precision  and  con* 
siderable  bitterness.  *It  is  funny  what 
some  people  will  do  for  a  few  francs 
a  month.  I  wonder  what  becomes  of 
that  kind  when  it  goes  tip  country?*  I 
said  to  him  I  expected  to  see  that 
soon.  'So  o  o!*  he  exclaimed.  He 
shuffled  athwart  keeping  one  eye  ahead 
vigilantly.  'Don't  be  too  sure,'  he  con- 
tinued. 'The  other  day  I  took  up  a 
man  who  hanged  himself  on  the  road. 
He  was  a  Swede,  too.'  'Hanged  him- 
self? Why,  in  God's  name?*  I  cried. 
He  kept  on  looking  out  watchfully. 
•Who  knows?  The  sun  was  too  much 
for  him,  or  the  country,  perhaps.' 

"At  last  we  turned  a  bend.  A  rocky 
cliff  appeared,  mounds  of  tumed-up 
earth  by  the  shore,  houses  on  a  hill, 
others  with  gray  roofs  among  a  waste 
of  excavations  or  hanging  to  the  de- 
clivity. A  continuous  noise  of  rapids 
above  hovered  over  this  scene  of  inhab- 
ited devastation.  A  lot  of  pec^le, 
mostly  black  and  naked,  moved  about 
like  ants.  A  Jetty  projected  into  the 
river.  A  blinding  sunlight  drowned 
all  this  at  times  In  a  sudden  recrudes- 
cence of  glare.  'There's  your  com- 
pany's station,'  said  the  Swede,  point- 
ing to  three  wooden  barrack-like  struc- 
tures hanging  on  the  rocky  slope.  '1 
will  send  your  things  up.  Four  boxes, 
did  you  say?    So.  Farewell.' 

"I  came  upon  a  boiler  wallowing  in 
the  grass— then  found  a  path  leading 
up  the  hill.  It  turned  aside  for  the 
boulders  and  also  for  an  undersized 
railway  truck  lying  there  on  its  back 
with  Its  wheels  in  the  air.  One  was  off. 
The  thing  looked  as  dead  as  the  car- 
case of  some  animal.  I  came  upon 
more  pieces  of  decaying  machinery, 
stacks  of  rusty  nails.      To  the  left  a 
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clump  of  trees  made  a  shady  spot 
where  dark  things  seemed  to  stir  feebly. 
I  blinked,  the  path  was  steep.  A  horn 
tooted  to  the  right,  and  I  saw  the  black 
people  run.  A  heavy  and  dull  detona- 
tion shook  the  ground,  a  puff  of  smoke 
came  out  of  the  cliff— and  that  was  all 
—no  change  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
rock.  They  were  building  a  railway. 
The  cliff  was  not  in  the  way  of  any- 
thing, but  this  objectless  blasting  was 
all  the  work  going  on. 

'*A  slight  clinking  behind  me  made  me 
turn  my  head.  Six  black  men  advanced 
in  a  file,  toiling  up  the  path.  They 
walked  erect  and  slow,  balancing  small 
baskets  full  of  earth  on  their  heads,  and 
the  cUnk  kept  time  with  their  footsteps. 
Black  rags  were  wound  round  their 
loins,  and  the  short  ends  behind  wagged 
to  and  fro  like  tails.  I  could  see  every 
rib.  The  Joints  of  their  limbs  were  like 
knots  in  a  rope;  each  had  an  iron  collar 
on  his  neck,  and  all  were  connected  to- 
gether with  a  chain  whose  bights 
swung  between  them,  rythmically 
clinking.  Another  report  from  the  cliff 
made  me  think  suddenly  of  that  ship 
of  war  I  had  seen  firing  into  a  conti- 
nent It  was  the  same  kind  of  omi- 
nous voice;  but  these  men  could,  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  called  ene- 
mies. They  were  called  criminals— and 
the  outraged  law,  like  the  bursting 
shells,  had  come  to  them,  an  insoluble 
mystery  from  over  the  sea.  All  their 
meagre  breasts  panted  together,  the 
violently  dilated  nostrils  quivered,  the 
eyes  stared  stonily  up  hill.  >They 
passed  me  within  six  inches  without 
a  glance,  with  that  complete  death- 
like indifference  of  unhappy  savages. 
Behind  this  raw  matter  one  of  the  re- 
claimed, the  product  of  the  new  forces 
at  work,  strolled  despondently,  carry- 
ing a  rifle  by  its  middle.  He  had  a 
uniform  Jacket  with  a  button  off,  and, 
seeing  a  white  man  on  the  path,  hoisted 
his  weapon  on  to  his  shoulder  with 
alacrity.      This  was  simple  prudence. 


white  men  being  so  much  alike  at  a 
distance  that  he  could  not  tell  who  I 
might  be.  He  was  speedily  reassured, 
and  with  a  large,  white,  rascally  grin 
and  a  glance  at  his  charge,  seemed  to 
take  me  into  partnership  in  his  exalted 
trust  After  all,  I  also  was  a  part  of 
the  great  cause  of  these  high  and  Just 
proceedings. 

''Instead  of  going  up,  I  turned  and  de- 
scended to  the  left  My  idea  was  to 
let  that  chain-gang  get  out  of  sight 
before  I  climbed  the  hill.  You  know  I 
am  not  particularly  tender.  I've  had 
to  strike  and  fend  off.  I've  had  to  re- 
sist and  to  attack  sometimes— thafs 
only  one  way  of  resisting— without  count- 
ing the  exact  cost  —  according  to 
the  demands  of  such  sort  of  life  as  I 
had  blundered  into.  I've  seen  the  devil 
of  violence,  and  the  devil  of  greed,  and 
the  devil  of  hot  desire,  but,  by  all  the 
stars,  these  were  strong,  lusty,  red- 
eyed  devils  that  sii^ayed  and  drove 
men— men,  I  tell  you.  But  as  I  stood 
on  this  hillside,  I  foresaw  that  in  the 
blinding  sunshine  of  that  land  I  would 
become  acquainted  with  a  flabby,  pre- 
tending, weak-eyed  devil  of  a  rapacious 
and  pitiless  folly.  How  insidious  he 
could  be,  too,  I  was  only  to  And  out 
several  months  later  and  a  thousand 
miles  further.  For  a  moment  I  stood 
appalled,  as  though  by  a  warning. 
Finally,  I  descended  the  hill,  obliquely, 
toward  the  trees  I  had  seen. 

"I  avoided  a  vast  artificial  hole  some- 
body had  been  digging  on  the  slope,  the 
purpose  of  which  I  found  it  impossible 
to  divine.  It  wasn't  a  quarry  or  a 
sandpit  anyhow.  It  might  have  been 
connected  with  the  philanthropic  desire 
of  giving  the  criminals  something  to 
do.  I  don't  know.  Then  I  nearly  fell 
into  a  very  narrow  ravine,  almost  no 
more  than  a  scar  on  the  hillside.  I 
discovered  that  a  lot  of  imported  drain- 
age pipes  for  the  settlement  had  been 
tumbled  in  there.  There  wasn't  one 
that  was  not  broken.    It  was  a  wanton 
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smashup.  At  last  I  got  under  the  trees. 
My  purpose  was  to  stroll  Into  the  shade 
for  a  moment,  but  it  seemed  to  me  I 
bad  stepped  into  the  gloomy  circle  of 
some  inferno.  The  river  was  near,  and 
an  uninterrupted,  uniform,  headlong, 
rushing  noise  filled  the  mournful  still- 
ness of  the  grove,  where  not  a  breath 
stirred,  not  a  leaf  moved,  with  a  mys- 
terious sound,  as  though  the  tearing 
pace  of  the  launched  earth  had  sud- 
denly become  audible. 

'*Black  shapes  crouched,  lay,  sat  be- 
tween the  trees,  leaning  against  the 
trunks,  clinging  to  the  earth,  half  com- 
ing out,  half  effaced  within  the  dim 
light,  in  all  the  attitudes  of  pain,  aban- 
donment and  despair.  Another  mine 
on  the  cliff  went  off,  followed  by  a 
slight  shudder  of  the  soil  under  ray 
feet  The  work  was  going  on.  The 
work!  And  this  was  the  place  where 
some  of  the  helpers  had  withdrawn  to 
die. 

"They  were  dying  slowly— it  was  very 
clear.  They  were  not  enemies,  they 
were  not  criminals,  they  were  nothing 
earthly  now,  nothing  but  black  shadows 
of  disease  and  starvation  lying  con- 
fusedly in  the  greenish  gloom.  Brought 
from  all  the  recesses  of  the  coast  in 
all  the  pomp  of  time  contracts,  lost  in 
uncongenial  surroundings,  fed  on  un- 
familiar food,  they  sickened,  became  in- 
efficient, and  were  then  allowed  to 
crawl  away  and  rest  These  moribund 
shapes  were  free  as  air— and  nearly  as 
thin.  I  began  to  distinguish  every- 
where the  gleam  of  eyes  under  the 
trees.  Then  glancing  down  I  saw  a 
face  near  my  hand.  The  black  bones 
reclined  at  full  length,  with  one  shoul- 
der against  the  tree,  and  slowly  the 
eyelids  rose  and  the  sunken  eyes  looked 
up  at  me,  enormous  and  vacant,  a  kind 
of  blind,  white  flicker  in  the  depths  of 
the  orbs,  which  died  out  slowly.  The 
man  seemed  young— almost  a  boy— but 
you  know  with  them  it's  hard  to  tell. 
I  found  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  offer 


him  one  of  my  good  Swede's  ship  bis- 
cuits I  had  in  my  pocket  The  fingers 
closed  slowly  on  it  and  held— there  was 
no  other  movement  He  had  tied  a  bit 
of  white  worsted  round  his  neck.  Why? 
Where  did  he  pick  it  up?  Was  it  a 
badge— an  ornament— a  charm--ra  pro- 
pitiatory act?  Was  there  any  idea  at 
all  connected  with  it?  It  looked  start- 
ling round  his  black  neck,  this  bit  of 
white  thread  from  beyond  the  seas. 

"Near  the  same  tree  two  more  bun- 
dles of  acute  angles  sat  with  their  legs 
drawn  up.  One,  with  his  chdn  propped 
on  his  Imees,  stared  at  nothing  in  an 
intolerable  and  appalling  manner.  His 
brother  phantom  rested  his  forehead  as 
if  overcome  with  a  great  weariness; 
and  all  about  others  were  scattered  in 
every  pose  of  contorted  collapse,  as  in 
some  picture  of  a  massacre  or  a  pesti- 
lence. While  I  stood  horror-struck,  one 
of  these  creatures  rose  to  his  hands 
and  knees  and  went  off  on  all  fours 
towards  the  river  to  drink.  He  lapped 
out  of  his  hand,  then  sat  up  in  the 
sunlight  crossing  his  shins  in  front  of 
him,  and,  after  a  time,  let  his  woolly 
head  fall  on  his  breastbone. 

"I  didn't  want  any  more  loitering  in 
the  shade,  and  I  made  baste  towards 
the  station.  When  near  the  buildings 
I  met  a  white  man  in  such  an  unex- 
pected elegance  of  get-up  that,  in  the 
first  moment  I  took  him  for  a  sort  of 
vision.  I  saw  a  high,  starched  collar, 
white  cuffs,  a  light  alpaca  Jacket  snowy 
trousers,  a  clean  necktie  and  varnished 
boots.  No  hat  Hair  parted,  brushed, 
oiled,  under  a  green-lined  parasol  held 
in  a  big  white  hand.  He  was  amazing, 
and  had  a  penholder  behind  his  ear. 

"I  shook  hands  with  this  miracle, 
and  I  learned  he  was  the  company's 
chief  accountant  and  that  all  the  book- 
keeping was  done  at  this  station.  He 
had  come  out  for  a  moment  he  said, 
*to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.'  The  ex- 
pression sounded  wonderfully  odd  with 
its  suggestion  of  sedentary  desk  life. 
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I  wouldn't  have  mentioned  the  fellow 
to  yoil  at  all  only  It  was  from  his  lips 
that  I  ilrst  heard  the  name  of  the  man 
who  Is  80  indissolnbly  connected  with 
the  memories  of  that  time.  Moreoyer, 
I  respected  tiie  fellow.  Yes,  I  respected 
his  c<Hlars,  his  yast  cuffs,  his  brushed 
hair.  His  appearance  was  certainly 
that  of  a  hairdresser's  dummy,  but  in 
the  great  demoralization  of  the  land 
he  kept  up  his  appearance.  That's 
backbone.  His  starched  collars  and 
got-up  shirt  fronts  were  achieyements 
of  character.  He  had  been  out  nearly 
three  years,  and,  later  on,  I  could  not 
help  asking  him  how  he  managed  to 
sport  such  linen.  He  had  just  the  faint- 
est blush,  and  said,  modestly:  Tye  been 
teaching  one  of  the  natiye  women  about 
the  station.  It  was  difficult  She  had 
a  distaste  for  the  work.'  Thus  this 
man  had  yerily  accomplished  some- 
thing. And  he  was  devoted  to  his 
books. 

"Everything  in  the  station  was  in  a 
muddle  —  heads,  things,  buildings. 
Strings  of  dusty  niggers,  with  splay 
feet,  arrived  and  departed;  and  a  stream 
of  manufactured  goods,  rubbishy  cot- 
ton, heads  and  brass  wire,  set  into  the 
depths  of  darluiess,  and  in  return  came 
a  precious  trickle  of  ivory. 

"I  had  to  wait  in  the  station  for  10 
days— an  eternity.  I  lived  in  a  tent  set 
up  in  the  yard.  To  be  out  of  the  (^aos, 
I  would  sometimes  get  into  the  ac- 
countant's office.  It  was  built  of  hori- 
zontal planks,  and  so  badly  put  to- 
gether that,  as  he  bent  over  his  high 
desk,  he  was  barred  from  neck  to  heels 
with  narrow  strips  of  sunlight  There 
was  no  need  to  open  the  big  shutter  to 
see.  It  was  hot  there,  too.  Big  flies 
buzzed  fiendishly,  and  did  not  sting, 
but  stabbed.  I  sat  generally  on  the 
floor,  while,  of  faultless  appearance 
(and  even  slightly  scented),  perching 
on  a  high  stool,  he  wrote—he  wrote. 
Sometimes  he  stood  up  for  exercise. 
When  a  truckle-bed  with  a  sick  man 


(some  invalided  agent  from  up-coun- 
try) w€is  put  in  there,  he  exhibited  a 
gentle  annoyance.  1%e  groans  of  this 
sick  person,'  he  said,  'distract  mj  at- 
trition. And  wltiiout  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  guard  against  cleri- 
cal errors  in  this  dimate.' 

"One  day  he  remarked,  without  lift- 
ing his  head:  'In  the  interior  you  win* 
no  doubt  meet  Mr.  Kurtz.'  On  my 
asking  who  Mr.  Kurtz  was,  he  said  he 
was  a  flrst-class  agent  and,  seeing  mj 
disappointment  at  this  information,  he 
added,  slowly,  laying  down  his  pen: 
*He  is  a  very  remarkable  person.'  Fur- 
ther questions  elicited  from  him  that 
Mr.  Kurtz  was  at  present  in  charge  of 
a  trading  post  a  very  important  one, 
in  the  true  ivory  country  at  the  v«t 
bottom  of  "there."  Srads  in  as  nnic^ 
ivory  as  all  the  others  put  together. 
.  .  .'  He  began  to  write  again.  The 
sick  man  was  too  ill  to  groan.  The 
flies  buzzed  in  great  peace. 

"Suddenly  there  was  a  growing  mur- 
mur of  voices  and  a  great  tramping  of 
feet  A  caravan  had  come  in.  A  vio- 
lent babble  of  uncouth  sounds  burst 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  planks.  AH 
the  carriers  were  speaking  together, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  the  lam- 
entable voice  of  the  chief  agent  was 
•heard  'giving  it  up'  tearfully  for  the 
20th  time  that  day.  ...  He  rose 
slowly.  'What  a  frightful  row.'  he 
said.  He  crossed  the  room  gently  to 
look  at  the  sick  man,  and,  returning, 
said  to  me:  'He  does  not  hear.'  'Whatr 
Deadr  I  asked,  starUed.  'No.  Not 
yet'  he  answered,  with  great  com- 
posure. Then,  alluding  with  a  toss  of 
the  head  to  the  tumult  in  the  station 
yard:  'When  one  has  got  to  make  cor- 
rect entries,  one  comes  to  hate  those 
savages— hate  them  to  the  death.'  He 
remained  thoughtful  for  a  moment 
'When  you  see  Mr.  Kurtz,'  he  went  on, 
'tell  him  from  me  that  everything  here* 
—he  glanced  at  the  desk— 'is  very  satis- 
factory.   I  don't  like  to  write  to  him— 
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with  those  messengers  of  ours  you 
neyer  know  who  may  get  your  letter  at 
that  central  station.'  He  stared  at  me 
for  a  moment  with  his  mild,  bulging 
eyes.  *Oh,  he  will  go  far,  very  far/ 
he  began  again.  'He  will  be  a  some- 
body in  the  administration  before  l(mg. 
They  above— the  council  in  Burope,  you 
know— mean  him  to  be.' 
"He  turned  to  his  work;  the  noise  out- 
fl't 


side  had  ceased,  and  presently  i 
went  out  I  stopt>ed  at  the  door.  ^ 
the  steady  buzs  of  flies  the  homeward- 
bound  agent  was  lying  flushed  and  in- 
sensible; the  other,  bent  over  his  books, 
was  making  correct  entries  of  perfectly 
correct'  transactions^  and  50  feet  below 
the  doorstep  I  could  see  the  stUI  tree- 
tops  of  the  grove  of  death." 


(To  de  0OiillfiiiM.) 


THE  SLUM  MOVEMENT  IN  FICTION. 


Those  who  watch  the  literary  finna- 
ment  had  begun  to  think  that  the 
stars  of  slum  literature  were  set,  never 
to  rise  again,  when  beOiold!  new  stars, 
one,  two,  and  three,  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  all  of  them 
twinkling  brightly,  and,  doubtless,  the 
forerunners  of  many  yet  to  come. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  say  where  any  literary  move- 
ment has  its  end,  because  it  is  always 
going  on  into  fresh  forms  Just  as  the 
public  gets  tired  of  the  well-worn 
ones,  and  we  recognize  old  friends 
with  new  faces  at  every  turn.  Books 
have,  in  fact,  a  very  distinct  evolu- 
tionary history  in  most  cases,  and 
sporadic  appearances  are  infrequent 
in  ttie  world  of  letters. 

Now,  while  It  would  show  quite 
wicked  pride  to  pretend  to  an  exhaus- 
tive knowledge  of  Slum  Literature- 
its  appearance  and  its  evolution— I 
have  watched  its  later  developments 
with  so  much  attention  that  perhaps 
my  observations  upon  these  may  have 
some  Interest  for  readers  who  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  cope 
with  the  scores  of  novels  whicfti  repre- 
sent the  movement  It  is  no  light 
Hiing  to  hear  even  the  half  that  the 
novelists  have  to  say  upon  any  sub- 
ject   I  do  not  pretend  to  have  heard 


more   than    a   third    of   their    much 
speaking. 

'Many  authors,  many  modes  of  pres- 
entation; but  in  spite  of  this,  it  is 
easy  to  arrange  our  authors  into  dis- 
tinct "schools,"  each  writing  from  their 
own  standpoint.  The  slum  and  the 
slum-dweller,  then,  may  be,  and  have 
been,  treated  in  (at  least)  five  different 
ways:— 

1.  As  a  moral  lesson. 

2.  As  a  social  problem. 

3.  As  an  object  of  pity  and  terror. 

4.  As  a  gladiatorial  show. 
6.    As  an  amusing  study. 

The  flrst  of  these  divisions  belongs 
now  to  a  bygone  age;  the  second  and 
third  merge  Into  each  other;  the 
fourth  has  not  very  many  exponents; 
the  fifth  is  the  latest  evolution  ^of  tflie 
whole  movement 

"I  saw  no  reason,  when  I  wrote  this 
book,"  says  the  author  of  "Oliver 
Twist"  ''why  the  dreg$  of  life  should  not 
serre  the  purpose  of  a  moral  as  well  as 
the  froth  and  cream  ...  it  seemed 
to  me  that  to  draw  a  knot  of  such  as- 
sociates in  crime  as  really  did  exist  to 
paint  them  In  all  their  deformity,  in  all 
their  wretchedness,  in  ali  the  squalid 
misery  of  their  lives;  to  show  them  as 
they  really  were,  forever  skulking  un- 
easily  through   the   dirtiest   paths  of 
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life,  with  the  great,  black,  gliastly  gal- 
lows closing  up  their  prospect;  turn 
them  where  they  might,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  to  do  this  would  be  to  attempt 
something  which  was  needed,  and 
which  nkight  be  of  service  to  society." 
With  these  words  Dickens  prefaced  his 
great  excursion  into  Slum-land;  in  that 
decentf  age  when  an  author  stiU  thought 
that  he  owed  his  readers  some  apology 
for  introducing  them  into  low  society. 
These  days  are  long  gone  by  indeed; 
quite  another  race  of  authors  has  come 
up  to  write  about  the  "dregs  of  life," 
and  another  race  of  readers,  too,  for 
that  matter,  one  of  wfhose  character- 
istics is  that  it  cannot  bear  the  very 
mention  of  a  moral. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dickens,  the  first 
nvodem  exponent  of  slum-life,  wrote  of 
it  as  a  moralist,  or  professed  to  do  so. 
The  earlier  Victorian  era  was  given 
over  to  curious  illusions  aboirt  many 
things,  and  was  not  fond  of  calling  a 
spade  a  spade.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Dickens  really  thought 
primarily  about  the  moral  of  "Oliver 
Twist,"  whatever  he  said.  He  was 
far  too  great  an  artist  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind;  but  the  Victorian  conven- 
tion was  strong  upon  him!  he  must  fib 
a  little  about  his  work  for  decency's 
sake.  In  reality,  surely,  his  artist* s  eye 
had  caught  sighrt  in  one  ecstatic 
moment,  of  the  dramatic  possibilities 
that  lurked  in  the  "knot  of  associates 
in  crime,"  and  he  must  be  at  them 
with  his  pen  straightway.  Still,  he  finds 
an  apology  necessary,  and  makes  it:  "I 
cannot  see  why  the  dregs  of  life  should 
not  serve  as  a  moral,"  etc.  Ah,  what 
a  free  hand  Dickens  had  had  in  these 
present  evil  days!  No  apologising,  no 
disguising  of  his  eagerness  for  his  sub- 
ject. I  wonder  sometimes  that  a 
skeleton  hand,  grasping  a  ghostly  pen, 
has  not  appeared  to  write  upon  the 
walls— well,  perhaps  Just  the  best 
slum-story  of  them  all. 

But  we  are  all  the  slaves  of  our  gen- 


eration for  good  or  evil;  and  Dickens 
had  to  write  of  the  slums  as  they  were 
conceived  of  in  his  day— decently,  with 
restraint,  leaving  tJie  greater  part  un- 
said, and  poinXing  a  moral.  Have  yon 
read  "Oliver"  latdy?  or  do  you  remem- 
ber him  distinctly  enough  to  establish 
comparisons  between  him  and  his 
grandchildren  of  the  "nineties?*'  Such 
comparisonB  are  laughable  enough. 
How  the  whole  presentation  of  low 
life  has  been  turned  round  about  since 
the  publication  of  "OUver  Twist!'* 
And  to  notice  particulars  first  how  the 
speech  differs.  Every  one  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  dialect  of  Dickens's 
London  was  not  the  dialect  9f  ours. 
But,  making  all  allowance  for  this 
fact,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  a  smile 
when  we  read  the  grammatical  periods 
of  Nance:— "Thank  Heaven  upon  your 
knees,  dear  lady  (cries  Nance  in  one  of 
those  admirably  composed  exckuna- 
tory  passages),  that  you  had  friends  to 
care  for  3rou  and  keep  you  in  your 
childhood,  and  that  you  were  never  in 
the  tni6&t  of  oold  and  hunger  and  riot 
and  drunkenness,  and— and  something 
worse  than  all— as  I  have  been  from 
my  cradle.  I  may  use  the  word,  for  the 
alley  and  the  gutter  were  mine,  as  they 
will  be  my  death-bed!"  Now  (I  know 
nothing  of  Coclmey  dialect  but  wliat 
the  novelists  have  taught  me)  the  lady 
would  be  exclaiming  more  to  this 
effect:— 

"Thank  yer  bk)omin'  stars,  lydie,  as 
you  'ad  pate  a-lookin'  arter  yer  wen 
you  was  a  bloomin'  kid,  an'  wa'nt 
clemmed  with  'unger  an'  goin'  on  the 
booze,  an'  maybe  street-walkin',  like 
I've  been  since  I  was  a  kid,"  &c.,  &c., 
&c. 

The  difference  in  tMs  respect  is  cer- 
tainly sufficiently  laughable;  yet  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  question  whether 
the  realistic  method  really  conveys  its 
impression  much  more  vividly  than  the 
Victorian  method.  Dialect  may  be— 
has  been— carried  too  far,  and  trusted 
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to  too  much.  For  dialect,  be  it  never 
so  accurately  done,  will  not  convey 
character  one  whit;  and  Nance,  with 
all  her  fine  speeches,  stands  the  test  of 
time  a%  a  character  better  than  most  of 
the  realistically  treated  figure-heads  of 
modem  books. 

'But  it  is  not  In  detail  so  much  as  in 
purpose  that  the  difference  lies.  As  I 
have  said,  Dickens  from  the  outset  is 
moralizing;  and  that  is  what  no  mod- 
em author  would  dare  to  do  for  a 
moment— because  no  one  would  read 
his  books  if  he  did.  Tne  awful  retribu- 
tion of  sin,  the  hard  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor, is  not  what  we  wish  to  hear 
about  in  1900,  whatever  the  public  of 
earlier  days  liked.  It  is  much  more  to 
our  taste  to  read  of  the  triumph  of  the 
transgressor  and  the  total  defeat  of 
innocency  by  inexorable  fate.  If  any 
"modern"  had  undertaken  to  write 
Oliver  Twist's  memoirs,  the  story 
would  have  put  on  quite  another  com- 
plexion; Oliver  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
snares  of  Fagin,  but  would  have  gone 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  meshes, 
spite  of  youth,  and  endeavor  after 
good,  and  mother's  prayers,  and  every- 
thing else;  for  nowadays  we  must  be 
"relentless."  come  what  may.  The 
Moral,  in  fact  (using  the  expression  in 
its  Victorian  sense),  is  extinct;  we  rec- 
ognize the  uselessnes  of  asserting  that 
"good  always  triumphs"  in  the  end,  or 
of  denying  tSiat  the  wicked  are  often 
much  more  prosperous  than  the  right- 
eous; so  we  liave  stopped  writing 
stories  to  that  effect,  and  the  pendulum 
has  of  course  swung  too  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Still,  the  public  taste 
holds  firmly  to  the  old  convention,  as 
you  may  see  exemplified  at  the  theatre 
any  and  every  night.  The  villain  is  al- 
ways hissed;  the  audience  has  nothing 
but  applause  when  the  virtuous  hero  is 
successful;  it  is  only  In  our  books  that 
we  reverse  this  law  of  taste. 

Now  morality  and  religton  should  go 


hand  in  hand,  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  where  religion  is  brought  into 
slum-books,  all  literary  value  leaves 
them;  while,  as  we  have  seen  in 
"Oliver  Twist."  the  highest  Uterary 
standard  has  been  reached  when  the 
moral  Is  insisted  upon.  Impossible  to 
account  for  this  fact,  I  can  only  men- 
tion it  and  call  to  your  remembrance  a 
host  of  half -forgotten  story-books,  the 
favorites  of  our  childhood.  Poor  rela- 
tions these  of  the  slum  novel: 
"Christy's  Old  Organ,"  "Froggle's 
Little  Brother,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  How 
sorely  we  all  wept  over  these  tales  in 
the  impressionable  days  of  youth!  We 
thought  that  death  was  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  world  then,  and  the  pages 
of  these  books  were  positively  starred 
with  death-bed  scenes  of  a  very  pious 
nature.  Alas!  between  Literature  and 
Life  we  have  become  so  callous  now 
that  we  read  dry-eyed  of  sorrows  far 
more  bitter. 

Yet,  radically  and  ridiculously  apart 
as  these  humble  stories  were  from  the 
realistic  slum-books  of  the  present  day, 
they  were  links  in  ttie  evolutionary 
chain  none  the  less.  In  them  the  mod- 
ern spirit  of  pity  was  beginning  to 
nmke  itself  felt,  as  distinct  from  Dick- 
ens's attitude  to  the  "dregs  of  society.'* 
In  these  tender  pages  we  leamed  a 
great  deal  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor— in  a  refined,  unrealistic  fashion. 
We  were  encouraged  to  wonder  what 
we  could  do  to  assuage  these  suffer- 
ings, and  the  poor  victims  of  poverty 
and  crime  were  no  longer  pointed  out 
as  beacons— after  the  Dickens  fa^ion. 

But  «hese  trembling  effoi^ts  at  slum 
literature  were  suddenly  pushed  aside 
by  a  vigorous  liand,  and  the  whole 
school  of  social  reformers  sprang  into 
being  with  "Alton  Locke."  Wliat  a 
long  reign  they  have  had  to  be  sure— 
they  are  reigning  still!  Surely  every 
unwholesome  trade  has  had  its  novel; 
every  grievance  of  the  tollers  its  spe- 
cial pleader  in  fiction.    All  honor  to  the 
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reformers,  and  long  may  they  blossom 
and  bear  fruit  What  Klngsley  began, 
Besant  went  on  into,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  writers,  well-intentioned  but 
nameless,  followed  hard  upon  their 
masters.  Year  after  year  the  public 
returns  with  apparently  unsated  appe- 
tite to  the  novel  of  social  reform;  and 
it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  this  should  be 
the  case.  Once  more  we  have  the  old 
problem  ^shed  up  in  "5  John  Street," 
that  curfously  popular  book  of  last  sea- 
son. There  is  much  that  is  true  in  this 
book,  but  not  much  that  is  new.  Doubt- 
less tftie  horrors  of  yet  one  more  un- 
wholesome trade  are  shown  up  here  in 
a  very  dramatic  way;  but  the  cure 
wliiich  the  author  announces  for  this 
and  all  Idndred  ills  is  such  an  old  one 
that  it  seems  rather  unnecessary  to 
write  a  novel  in  illustration  of  it. 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them  likewise,"  was  said  once  for  all 
many  hundred  years  ago;  but  the  pub- 
lic greets  it  as  quite  a  new  doctrine, 
and  '*5  John  Street"  sells  at  an  amaz- 
ing rate.  This  interest  in  social  reform 
books  is  certainly  more  healthy  than 
the  rush  which  was  made  for  the  two 
other  classes  of  slum  literature  which 
I  have  mentioned-4.e.,  (1)  the  school  of 
pity  and  terror,  and  (2)  the  school  of 
brutality. 

The  demand  for  the  first  of  these  is, 
I  hope,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
writers  of  this  school  have  written  so 
admirably. 

I<t  was  in  1890  that  Gissing  brought 
out  that  extraordinary  book  "The 
Nether  World."  This  man  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  helL  Other  men  crawl 
to  the  edges  of  the  pit  and  look  over 
at  the  poor  devils  that  writhe  in  its 
flames— he  has  come  up  out  of  it,  and 
now,  like  the  man  of  the  parable, 
would  testify  to  his  brethren  lest  they 
too  enter  that  place  of  torment!  As 
no  one  else  has  ever  done-^I  would  al- 
most venture  to  prophesy  as  no  one  else 


will  ever  do— GisslHir  vcites  tiie  trag- 
edy of  Want  It  is  not  1 1 1  risiL  witli 
brutality,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  te^ 
rible  and  undeniable.  This  bald  incis- 
iveness  beggars  the  vulgar  exaggeration 
of  other  writers  who,  by  overstating 
their  case,  deprive  it  of  effect  As 
we  read  we  know  that  every  word  is 
true— this  is  hunger,  and  heaven  help 
the  hungry!— ^is  despair  indeed— not 
the  glib  despair  which  the  noveMsts 
deal  in  by  the  page,  but  that  mortal 
disease  of  the  mind  which  is  past  all 
cure.  Gissing  has  no  gospel  of  hope  to 
offer  his  readers.  ''Work  as  you  wiU," 
he  says,  "there  is  no  chance  of  a  new 
and  better  world  until  the  old  be  ut- 
terly destroyed."  The  "lower  orders" 
are,  to  his  seeing,  one  huge  tragedy: 
"A  Qreat  Review  of  the  People.  Since 
man  came  into  being  did  the  world  ever 
ewhibit  a  sadder  spectacle  f*  he  enquires. 
There  is  no  more  awful  fate  by  his 
showing  than  life  in  the  Bast  End.  He 
writes  of  travelling  "across  miles  of  a 
city  of  the  damned,  such  as  thought 
never  conceived  before  this  age  of 
ours;  stopping  at  stations  which  it 
crushes  the  heart  to  think  should  be 
the  destination  of  any  mortal,"  and  in 
this  key  of  almost  insane  depression 
"The  Nether  World"  continues  from  its 
first  page  to  its  last— a  terrible  book, 
but  one  that  is  deserving  of  more  fame 
than  it  ever  got 

This  was  in  1890.  In  1892-3  Kipling 
published  his  first  (and  last?)  slum 
story,  "Badalia  Herodsfoot"  and  the 
school  of  pity  was  fairly  ushered  in. 
Because,  where  Kipling  goes,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  many  follow.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  man  as  clever  as 
Arthur  Morrison  copies  from  any  one- 
it  is  only  another  instance  of  the  pro- 
voking fact  that  where  one  clever  mind 
strikes  out  an  idea  for  itself,  another  is 
almost  certain  to  be  striking  out  the 
same  idea  at  the  same  moment— it  is  a 
sort  of  mental  contagion  which  has  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  literary  matters. 
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However  that  may  be,  Kipling  pub- 
Ualied  *«Badalla"  In  18d3,  and  Arthur 
Morrison  publleihed  "Tales  of  Mean 
Streets"  in  1894,  and  the  same  spirit 
and  temper  ran  through  them  both— 
humanity  at  its  lowest  social  ebb,  yet 
exhibiting  brilliant,  wandering  lights 
of  souL  We  are  well  versed  in  the 
types  now,  after  seven  years'  instruc- 
tion in  them— they  came  as  a  surprise 
to  us  in  1894.  Henceforward  Arthur 
Morrison  became  the  most  prominent 
exponent  of  the  School  of  Pity.  His 
'^hild  of  the  Jago"  continued  the  tra- 
dition at  its  best,  and  exhibited  the 
••relentless"  modem  method  very 
plainly.  For  here  is  the  story  of  a  boy 
of  originally  good,  tender  instincts,  who, 
lilie  Oliver  Twist,  is  in  training  for  a 
thief.  Does  innocence  triumph  here? 
Is  there  a  measure  of  hope  and  com- 
fort at  the  close?  Impossible.  Diclcy 
Perrot— the  "Oliver"  of  our  day— has 
never  a  chance  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  the  grave  has  to  swallow 
him  up  at  the  end,  because  it  is  prob- 
al)ly  the  only  way  left  for  the  author 
to  take  with  his  character.  It  is  a 
book  of  searching  interest  and  great 
•power,  of  horrible  detail,  but  withal  of 
deepest  pity.  We  all  read  tbe  books  of 
Arthur  Morrison,  and  shuddered  over 
them;  some  people  were  apparently 
reading  them  without  the  shudder,  for 
in  1897  appeared  yet  another  recruit  to 
the  ranks  of  slum  literafture,  who,  in 
slang  phrase,  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  "go  one  better"  than  his  predeces- 
sors. The  brutal  school  had  appeared. 
•T?he  vituperative  vernacular  of  the 
nether  world,"  says  Mr.  Glssing,  •'has 
never  yet  been  exhibited  by  typog- 
rap(hy,  and  premmaMy  never  will  &c" 
—but  this  prophecy  was  too  sanguine; 
nine  years  later  Mr.  Glssing  would  not 
have  been  so  sure  about  what  typog- 
raphy might  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce. There  is  practically  now  no 
limit  to  wlmt  may  be  done  in  this  way 
—unless.  Indeed,  we  are  forced  to  start 


a  censor  of  novels  as  well  as  of  plays. 
"Liza  of  Lambeth"  saw  the  light  in 
1897.  It  is  a  story  of  brutal  franlmess 
and  sickening  import,  and  has,  alas, 
too  surely  set  a  fashion  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  are  spared  nothing:  the 
reek  of  the  streets;  the  effluvia  of  un- 
washed humanity;  but  worse  than  all 
these  outside  things  is  the  hopeless 
moral  atmosphere  in  whidh  the  charac- 
ters move.  There  are  no  wandering 
lights  here,  the  moral  darluiess  is  un- 
pierced  by  so  mucfh  as  a  ray  of  bright- 
ness. Nor  does  the  arrthor  seem  to 
write  in  any  spirit  of  pity,  or  with  any 
love  for  the  creatures  he  has  made. 
With  a  stolid  indifference  he  chron- 
icles their  hopeless  sufferings;  without 
apparent  disgust  he  details  the  loath- 
some vices  which  degrade  them;  the 
wbole  thing  is  so  gratuitous.  Why  all 
these  horrors?  Why  all  this  filth? 
Such  recitals  cannot  even  be  defended 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  setting 
aside  any  question  of  morality— and, 
books  being  primarily  supposed  to  be 
works  of  art,  this  should  be  the  deep- 
est condemnation  that  can  be  passed 
upon  any  work.  Now  this  brutal— gra- 
tuitously brutal— class  of  book  stands 
accused  by  its  entire  lack  of  li^ht  an<l 
shade,  its  continual  overstrain.  Such 
work  is  like  a  man  who  shouts  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice  and  calls  the  noise  he 
produces  music;  or,  like  the  daubs  of 
color  a  child  covers  his  paper  with, 
calling  it  a  picture.  All  intelligence 
leaves  any  so-called  art  when  it  is 
without  light  and  shade,  and  where  in- 
telligence Is  left  out,  art  ceases  to  exist 
It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  admK  that  in- 
artistic as  such  work  may  be,  it  has  a 
horrid  power  of  its  own.  This  is  the 
very  reason,  however,  why  it  should 
be  swept  away  root  and  branch.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree for  us  to  s!t  down  deliberately  to 
read  these  books,  as  it  was  for  the 
much-blamed  crowds  of  sightseers  to 
flock  to  the  bull-fights  at  Boulogne  last 
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summer— tbe  same  love  of  "a  new 
sblver"  is  the  cause  of  it— or,  perliaps, 
the  al>origiiial  thirst  for  blood  and  hor- 
ror which  is  said  to  Inrlc  in  every  one 
of  us. 

I  liave  remarked  that^tlieee  pictures 
of  slum-life  are  inartistic— we  might 
still  consider  it  a  painful  duty  to  read 
them  if  they  were  true.  For  it  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  thing  to  know  how  half 
the  world  lives.  But  tdiis  is  Just  where 
these  books  fail.  Life  in  the  slums 
has  its  Joys. quite  as  surely,  if  not  as 
evidently,  as  life  in  palaces,  and  it  is 
very  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it  has 
not 

This  was  a  fact  which  was  working 
obscurely  in  the  writings  of  Arthur 
Morrison.  "The  Child  of  the  Jago" 
scarcely  admits  the  joys  of  slum-life, 
but  it  gives  a  fair  Idea  of  its  pleasur- 
able, if  savage,  excitements— the  ec- 
«9tasy  of  Dicky  Perrot's  absorption  in 
the  prize  fight,  the  lust  of  battle,  the 
gratulatlon  of  successful  thieving— all 
these  dubious  joys  are  most  freely  ad- 
mitted. 

But  it  remained  for  yet  newer  re- 
cruits to  the  slum-writers  to  discover 
what  I  venture  to  say  is  more  nearly 
the  ulti/nate  truth  about  slum-dwell- 
ers, and  to  describe  this.  "'Mord 
'Bmly"  and  •'The  Hooligan  Nights'^ 
both  give  voice  to  this  new  discovery, 
and  with  admirable  art,  that  is  quite 
without  exaggeration,  show  the  wild 
joys  and  excitements  of  slum-life.  It 
is  no  uDMihinking  optimist,  but  a 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature, 
who  describes  the  desperate  gloom  of 
'Mord  'Bmly  when  she  finds  herself  in 
the  respectable  suburban  kitchen,  far 
from  the  gay  life  of  her  native  slum! 
None  of  tis  can  do  anything  but  vym- 
pa/thize  with  her  when  she  makes  her 
wild  "break"  for  liberty  and  returns, 
like  a  homing  pigeon,  to  the  haunts  of 
childhood.  What  else  would  she  do? 
Where  else  would  she  be?  And,  after 
all,  'Mord  can  hold  up  her  head  with 


the  best  of  us,  though  she  does  live  in 
the  "nether  world"  and  dearly  loves  a 
street  fight!  Tliere  comes  the  truth; 
every  slum-dweller  is  not  entirely  de- 
praved, or  desperately  miserable— and 
Mt.  Pett  Ridge,  by  boldly  breaking 
away  from  ^e  tragic  convention  of 
the  slums,  has  come  into  a  new  king- 
dom. But,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  no  man  reigns  long  alone  in  any 
IKerary  kingdom;  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Rooke  has  entered  into  possession 
along  witl^  Mr.  Pett  Ridge.  And, 
again,  following  precedent,  the  former 
exaggerates  in  "The  Hooligan  Nights" 
the  joys  of  slum-life  till  we  are  fain  to 
ask  "Who  would  now  be  honest?"  Ptor, 
by  his  rtwwing,  "Young  Alf,"  the 
Hooligan,  has  a  much  better  time  of  it 
than  honester  men.  There  is  little  to 
deplore  in  Alfs  lot;  not  much  want;  no 
dulness;  plenty  of  excitement;  no  hard 
work.  And,  withal,  Alf  is  such  an  en- 
gaging young  man.  We  hope  he  win 
burgle  our  house  if  It  is  to  be  burgled, 
for  we  would  scarcely  mind  his  doing 
so,  and  certainly  would  meet  him  quite 
unconcernedly  at  dead  of  night.  In- 
deed, we  wish  Alf  all  joy  in  his  pro- 
fession! 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  latest 
conltributions  to  slum  literature  are 
probably  more  near  the  truth  in  their 
picture  of  slum-life  than  any  of  their 
predecesitors.  yet  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  all  attempts  in  this 
wort  are  not  vain?  The  gulf  that  sep- 
araftes  the  educated  man  and  woman 
from  the  uneducated  Is  curiously  diflJ- 
cult  to  bridge.  We  may  believe  as 
firmly  as  we  like  that  we  are  brothers 
or  sisters  "under  our  skin,"  yet  remain 
in  heathen  ignorance  all  the  while  of 
the  real  truth  about  each  other.  What 
we  mutually  see  must  always  be  only 
the  surface  of  things,  and  anything  be- 
yond that  no  more  than  clever  conjec- 
ture. Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  prob- 
abilities seem  to  be  with  the  latest  con* 
trtbutors!    They  avoid  successfully  the 
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weak  polntB  where  their  predeceseors 
have  broken  down,  are  not  too  moral, 
or  too  boring  about    reform;    or  too 

The  NmtlonU  B«ntw. 


bopeleBsly  tragical,  or  too  desperately 
brotal;  they  take,  in  fact  the  ntiddle 
road  of  proverb  with  good  remUts. 
Jane  H.  Pkidlater, 
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The  snowdrop  has  been  seen  flower- 
ing in  the  open  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  eame  gardens, 
however,  it  has,  in  an  exceptional  year, 
been  known  not  to  flower  before  the 
21st  of  March,  while  the  usual  date  of 
its  first  appearance  on  the  same  spot, 
calculated  from  the  records  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  is  about  the  last  week 
of  January. 

Here  is  a  striking  example,  supplied 
by  accurate  and  unbroken  observations, 
of  the  remarkable  discrepancies  that 
may  occur  in  the  opening  season  of 
different  years,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  vegetable  world.  The 
snowdrop  Is  doubtless  the  first  and  best 
known  of  our  early  out-door  flowers, 
and  Its  habits  can  escape  the  notice  of 
no  one.  Let  us  pass  on,  hoiwever,  to 
another  early  bloom  which  is  yet  com- 
moner, but  which  is  very  possibly  the 
least  well-known  of  all  flowers;  that 
of  the  common  hazel,  which,  though 
exceedingly  beautiful  when  closely  ex- 
amined, is  so  inconspicuous  that  pos- 
sibly It  is  scarcely  known  to  any  save 
the  botanist  and  the  practical  gardener. 
It  is  in  the  flrst  days  of  February  that 
the  tiny  crimson  tassels  crowning  the 
scarce-opened  buds  may  be  seen  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  nut-branches. 
These  hardy  flowers  have,  equally  with 
others,  been  the  subject  of  close  ob- 
servation, and  in  the  garden  records 
aforesaid  they  have  been  noticed  as 
appearing  as  early  as  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  year,  and  even  earlier, 
while  again  in  other  years  they  have 
not  been  seen  until  after  Lady  Day,  or 
nearly  three  months  later. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  similar  inves- 
tigation has  been  extended  to  other 
plants  growing  out  of  doors,  a  large 
number  having  been  selected  and  ex- 
amined as  a  register  of  the  year's  first 
season.  I  have  here  regarded  only 
two,  but  it  will  sufllce  since  they  are 
typical  of  the  rest  In  them  we  have 
Nature's  record,  showing  accumulated 
temperature-readings  as  tabulated  by 
her  own  methods.  When  we  proceed 
further  to  enquire  into  the  main 
causes  which  either  accelerate  or  re- 
tard early  blooms,  we  And  two  of  chief 
importance:  flrst,  the  amount  of  cloud, 
commonly  greatest  in  December  and 
early  January;  and  secondly,  the  in- 
crease In  the  duration  of  sun- 
shine, generally  very  noticeable  at  the 
end  of  January,  by  which  time  it  is 
the  common  remark  how  much  the 
days  have  drawn  out 

As  the  combined  result  of  these  two 
causes,  it  will  be  found  that  taking  one 
year  with  another,  January  12th  may 
be  regarded  as  approximately  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  Winter,  and,  on  a  cal- 
culation of  averages,  the  balance  of 
temperature  should  at  this  date  be  due 
to  incline  in  favor  of  warmer  days.  I 
say  nothing  about  colder  weather  later 
on,  which  Is  sure  to  occur  in  spells  as 
the  year  proceeds.  I  note  simply  that 
while  warmth  In  the  aggregate  through 
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the  openinfiT  season  may  vary  enor- 
mously in  different  years,  the  turn  of 
the  tide  of  temperature  may,  on  the 
average,  be  reckoned  to  begin  ere  the 
middle  of  January  is  reached.  But 
before  proceeding  with  the  year,  let  us 
clear  the  ground  somewhat  further. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Christmas  as  properly  a  time  of  froet 
and  snow,  as  though  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  on  Christmas  morning  a  pic- 
ture after  the  fashion  of  the  conven- 
tional Christmas  card,  the  pond  hard 
frozen,  eaves  fringed  with  icicles,  and 
a  robin  perched  on  a  window-sill  inches 
deep  in  snow.  This  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take. It  may  have  been  otherwise  a 
hundred  years  a^o,  in  such  Winters 
as  we  read  of  then,  and  such  as  may 
have  been  in  vogue  to  a  greater  extent 
in  a  former  century.  From  the  old 
sayings,  however,  it  would  seem  doubt- 
ful if  this  were  really  so.  Thus  it  used 
to  be  said  that  if  the  ice  would  bear  a 
man  before  Christmas,  it  would  not  bear 
a  goose  afterwards;  from  which  it  is 
to  be  gathered  that  early  hard  frost 
must  have  been  unusual,  since  there 
is  abundant  testimony  of  severe  and 
lon^-continued  weather  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  meteorological  rec- 
ords of  the  past  half  century  will  show 
that  at  Christmas  frost  and  snow  are 
mainly  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  if  only  Whitaker's  Almanac  be  con- 
sulted it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
temperature  for  Christmas  Day,  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  reads  no  lower  than 
that  of  the  first  days  of  February,  by 
which  date  the  sun  is  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  longer  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  at  noon  Is  higher  in  the  heavens 
by  a  space  equal  to  fourteen  times  its 
own  breadth.  But  if  fact  is  to  be 
gathered  from  weather-lore,  we  have 
much  else  to  guide  us  in  our  present 
enquiry.  Thus,  there  is  an  old  and 
common  saying,  put  In  several  forms, 
indicating   that   Candlemas   Day   will 


show  the  opposite  weather  to  that  of 
the  coming  season,  or  that  the  worse 
the  weather  on  that  day  the  better  will 
be  the  coming  months,  and  conversely. 
No  explanation  can  be  given  account- 
ing for  this  old  saw,  but  It  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  almost  similar  one  to 
the  effect  that  if  March  comes  in  like 
a  lion  it  will  go  out  like  a  lamb,  the 
converse  here  also  being  considered 
equally  true.  It  will  be  obvious  that  in 
the  popular  weather-wisdom  of  by- 
gone days  there  was  a  tendency  to  con- 
nect special  spells  and  seasons  witii 
feasts  or  notable  days  of  the  Calendar. 
This  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  tradi- 
tions relating  to  St  Swithin,  and  in 
the  little  summers  of  St  Luke,  St 
'Martin  and  so  on.  There  are  also 
local  sayings  such  as  that  roads  should 
should  not  be  mended  after  at  Valen- 
tine's Day,  and  a^in,  that  dahlias  are 
best  replanted  at  Whitsuntide,  al- 
beit that  moveable  feast  has  an 
arbitrary  range  of  about  five  weeks 
at  a  period  all  important  for  the 
gardener,  from  May  11th  to  June 
14th.  Such  weather-lore,  however, 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  festivals;  it 
does  homage  also  to  astronomical  fix- 
tures by  the  aphorism  that  the  wind 
that  blows  on  the  day  when  the  sun 
crosses  the  Line  will  be  the  prevailing 
wind  of  the  Summer. 

Before  May  is  out,  another  reputed 
weather-sign  has,  of  course,  genially 
been  read  in  the  priority  of  the  coming 
into  leaf  exhibited  either  by  the  oak  or 
the  ash.  Like  the  ancient  oracles,  how- 
ever, the  old  rhyme  is,  in  this  case,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  twofold  interpretation. 
Thus  we  have. 

Ash  before  Oak, 
Look  out  for  a  soak. 
Oak  before  Ash, 
Only  a  splash. 

And  again,— 

Oak,— choke. 
Ash,— splash. 
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The  first  line  in  this  latter  version  im- 
plies drought,  the  seoMid  laln. 

Returning  to  Nature's  teachings,  we 
may  see  what  important  doctrine  she 
has  for  us  apart  from  mere  records  of 
rain  and  sunshine.  The  effect  of  sun- 
light, for  instance,  is  not  simply  meas- 
ured by  its  duration;  this  is  obvious 
from  the  nature,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  color,  of  the  flowers  that  open 
to  tte  light  in  each  succeeding  month. 
Broadly,  It  may  be  said  that,  starting 
with  the  begHMitaig  of  the  year  and 
noting  the  sequence  ot  flowers  in  each 
month  till  the  end  of  Sowaer,  when 
practically  all  plants  have  bloomtd,  the 
order  of  color  arranges  itself  closely  la 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  beginning  with  the 
blue  end.  It  is  true  that  the  flrst 
blooms  of  all,  those  that  have  appeared 
by  February,  are  whites  and  yellows, 
but  these  can  almost  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  while  by  March 
the  whites,  yellows  and  blues  are  run- 
ning level,  with  reds  and  purples 
scarcely  showing.  Then  the  blues 
forge  ahead,  and  by  May  nearly  half 
their  number  have  bloomed,  while  of 
the  whites  about  one-third,  and  of  the 
reds  and  purples  only  one-quarter.  The 
next  month,  however,  when  the  sun 
attains  its  greatest  altitude,  the  case 
entirely  alters.  Of  the  blues  and  whites 
seven-tenths  have  appeared,  as  against 
six-tenths  of  the  remaining  colors,  a 
difference  which  in  July  has  virtually 
ceased  to  exist,  all  colors  then  running 
neclc  and  neck  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  whites  alone  slightly  leading.  The 
actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  sunlight 
are  thus  shown  to  be  most  vital  to  the 
chief  function  of  plant-life. 

A  yet  more  attractive  study,  and  one 
attended  with  more  striking  facts^  is 
to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the 
bird  creation  recognizes  and  responds 
to  the  advance  of  the  seasons.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  have  far  more 
regard  for  dates  than  members  of  the 


vegetable  world,  and  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  mere  passing  spells  of  ex- 
ceptional weather.  To  the  migrants 
punctuality  within  small  limits  Is  es- 
sential; nesting-time  is  a  fixed  period, 
and  the  departure  southwards  admits 
of  no  postponement  It  Is,  indeed,  ac- 
cepted as  a  general  fact  that  migratory 
birds  are  insectivorous,  and,  regarded 
in  this  view,  the  habits  of  the  birds 
must,  to  some  extent,  shape  themselves 
In  accordance  with  those  of  the  lower 
creation.  This  is  the  more  apparent  if, 
as  is  commonly  asserted,  each  species 
of  bird  prays  on  its  own  particular  in- 
sect. Ornithologists  are,  however, 
agreed  that  the  true  Incentive  to  a 
Cliange  of  quarters  Is  not  so  much  a 
que8tk>n  of  food  as  an  impulse  bom  of 
instinct.  Periodicity  is  characteristic 
of  all  life,  ne  sap  stirs  in  the  old  oak 
at  practically  th%  same  date  every  year; 
almost  to  a  week  or  a  day  in  each  year 
men  are  reminded  of  «a  (^d  ailment  or 
of  an  old  injury;  a  toad  gets  out  of 
his  hole  in  Spring  and  ma^ies  for  the 
pond  with  as  much  punctuality  as  if 
he  knew  all  about  the  almanac;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  birds.  The  aon 
reaches  a  certain  point  on  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  swallow  Is  possessed  with  an 
Irresistible  desire  for  flight  That  this 
must  be  so,  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  despite  their  striking  attach- 
ment to  their  young,  they  will  often  de- 
sert their  second  broods  in  seeming 
heartlessness,  and  yield  to  the  yet 
stronger  instinct  of  migration. 

Unquestionably  mankind  Is  very 
largely  affected  by  the  arrival  of  defln- 
Ite  periods,  far  more  than  may  be  com- 
monly admitted.  It  is  conventional  to 
speak  of  the  depressing  effect  of  Au- 
tumn, associated  as  it  necessarily  is 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  Spring  be  not  a 
more  trying  time  as  regards  animal 
spirits.  Depression  hardly  seems  com- 
patible with  the  early  days  of  hunting, 
or  with  a  day's  hard  tramping,  gun  in 
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hand,  over  fields  of  roots  or  etnbble. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  certain  sentimental  feeling  Insepar- 
able from  Spring,  cm  Indefinable  sad- 
ness, not  wholly  unpleasing  or  unwel- 
come, perhaps,  a  melancholy  which  the 
returning  life  of  another  year  seems  to 
engender  rather  than  dispeL 

Perhaps  it  is  Nature's  new  birth  that 
more  particularly  brings  back  mem- 
ories of  years  now  past,  and  thereby 
reminds  one  more  forcibly  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  Or,  more  possibly,  this  some- 
what sadder  strain  is  but  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  feebler  pulse  and  lowered 
Titality  after  long  months  of  winter, 
and  of  a  languor  peculiar,  in  our  cli- 
mate at  any  rate,  to  the  weeks  of 
Spring.  Whether  the  average  Briton, 
especially  if  he  have  not  reached  mid- 
dle life,  will  commonly  own  to  this,  may 
be  another  matter;  but,  none  the  less, 
it  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  unequiTo- 
cally  confessed  to  by  the  horse  you  ride 
or  drive.  With  a  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple a  listless  feeling  and  sleepless 
nights  testify  to  a  condition  of  things 
often  spoken  of  as  "growing  weather," 
when,  for  a  while,  the  vegetable  world 
has  things  all  its  own  way;  and  in  this 
connection  certain  melancholy  statistics 
may  find  a  place. 

It  is  found  that  deaths  by  suicide 
become  markedly  more  frequent  in  cer- 
tain months,  and  though  it  might  be 
supposed  that  periods  of  greater  desti- 
tution might  account  for  this,  it  clearly 
is  otherwise.  When  the  curve  of  this 
mortality  has  been  duly  plotted  for  the 
entire  year,  it  shows  a  distinct  mini- 
mum through  the  months  when  labor 
is  scarcest  and  privations  most  abound, 
from  September,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
beginning  of  March.  But  the  curve 
then  abruptly  changes,  and  deaths  of 
this  nature  begin  rapidly  to  increase, 
reaching  their  maximum  in  Spring  and 
early  Summer. 

It  is  notable  that  September  and  No- 
vember are  months  particularly   free 


from  suicidal  deaths,  but  February  is 
freest  <rf  all.  FelMTiary  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  remarkable  period  of  the  year. 
Very  commonly  there  is  a  spell  of  glo- 
rious weather  at  some  time  during  the 
month,  more  nearly  counterfeiting  the 
return  of  Summer,  perhaps,  thc^i  any 
week  in  May;  yet  February  is  also  ex- 
ceptional in  its  severity.  Some  of  the 
hardest  frosts  and  deepest  snows  have 
happened  within  its  short  span.  It  was 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  1814,  that 
in  London  a  fair  was  held  on  the  ice, 
the  Thames  being  frozen  over  and  com- 
pletely blocked  for  many  days  between 
London  Bridge  and  that  of  Blackfriara. 
Again,  in  1838,  a  nearly  similar  state 
of  things  prevailed.  In  1895  one  of  the 
severest  and  most  enduring  falls  of 
snow  invaded  the  heart  of  the  country 
in  the  month  of  February.  And  it  was 
again,  as  all  will  remember,  in  the 
middle  of  February  last  that  one  of  the 
direst  visitations  known  In  London  of 
late  years  occurred,  when  on  a  Sunday 
(February  11th)  the  city  was  forlorn 
and  forsaken  of  its  trafilc  by  reason  of 
the  ice-fields  that  stretched  along  the 
streets  and  the  frozen  snow  on  the 
pavement,  which  could  only  be  labori- 
ously chipped  away  through  several 
days,  and  carted  off  by  driblets  to  the 
river. 

At  some  time  it  would  seem  that  Feb- 
ruary had  acquired  the  reputation  for 
extreme  rainfall,  from  its  being  spoken 
of  a^  February  Fill  Dyke.  This,  how- 
ever, is  hard  to  understand,  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  fifty  years,  1841-90, 
the  average  rain-fall  in  February  was 
the  lowest  of  any  month  in  the  year, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  March.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  not  infrequent  sudden 
melting  of  the  snow  in  this  month  that 
gained  for  it  the  aforesaid  nickname. 

But  seasonable  irregularities  of  all 
kinds  presently  wear  thems^ves  out, 
and  ere  midsummer  is  reached  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  course  of  the 
year   has    attained    its   normal   state. 
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Early  rains  may  have,  forced  vegeta- 
tion, or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  parching 
May  may  have  checked  the  promise 
that  was  all  too  fair;  the  sun  and 
shower  of  April  may  have  made  the 
land  to  smile,  or,  again,  late  frosts  may 
have  blasted  the  country-side;  but  in- 
sensibly the  time  of  Summer  steals  on, 
the  sun  climbs  ever  higher  and  higher, 
and  presently  the  miracles  of  the  world 
of  Nature  have  developed  in  their  own 
way.    For  on  blade  and  plant  and  tree 

MftcmlUan't    MagasliM. 


the  work  of  a  month  has  somehow  been 
effected  by  the  magic  of  a  single  night 
or  two  when  the  chance  has  come  at 
last 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  in  the 
first  days  of  June,  vegetation  is  practi- 
cally in  fullest  leaf,  and  by  the  time 
the  forward  meadows  are  fit  for  the 
scythe,  be  the  crops  rich  or  sparse,  the 
struggles  of  past  months  have  all  been 
ended,  and  the  time  of  Summer  is  as 
ever  of  old. 

John  M.  Bacon. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DIED. 


I. 


Six  years  ago  he  was  a  remittance 
man,  who  received  each  month  from 
his  father,  a  Dorset  parson,  a  letter  and 
a  cheque.  The  letter  was  not  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  son,  and  does  not 
concern  the  reader;  the  cheque  made 
five  pounds  payable  to  the  order  of 
Richard  Beaumont  Carteret,  known  to 
many  men  in  California,  and  some 
women,  as  Dick.  Time  was  when  Mr. 
Carteret  cut  what  is  called  a  wide 
swath,  when,  indeed,  he  was  kowtowed 
to  as  Lord  Carteret,  who  drove  tandem, 
shot  pigeons  and  played  all  the  games, 
including  poker  and  faro.  But  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  he  inherited  from  his 
mother  lasted  only  five  years,  and  when 
the  last  penny  was  spent  Dick  wrote 
to  his  father  and  demanded  an  allow- 
ance. He  knew  that  the  parson  was 
living  in  straitened  circumstances, 
with  two  daughters  to  provide  for,  and 
he  knew  also  that  his  mother's  fortune 
should  in  equity  have  been  divided 
among  the  family;  but,  as  he  pointed 
out;to  his  dear  old  governor,  a  Carteret 
mustn't  be  allowed  to  starve;  so  the 
parson,  who  loved  the  handsome  lad. 


put  down  his  hack  and  sent  the  prodi- 
gal a  remittance.  He  had  better  have 
sent  him  a  hempen  rope,  for  necessity 
might  have  made  a  man  out  of  Master 
Dick;  the  remittance  turned  him  into  a 
moral  Idiot 

A  Carteret  as  you  know,  cannot  do  him- 
self justice  upon  five  pounds  a  month, 
so  Dick  was  constrained  to  play  the 
part  of  Mentor' to  sundry  youthful  com- 
patriots, teaching  them  a  short  cut  to 
ruin,  and  sharing  the  while  their  purses 
and  affections.  But  very  unhappily 
for  Dick,  the  supply  of  fools  suddenly 
failed,  and,  lo!  Dick's  occupation  waa 
gone.  Finally,  in  despair,  he  allied 
himself  to  another  remittance  man,  an 
ex-deacon  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  two  drifted  slowly  out  of  de- 
cent society  upon  a  full  tide  of  Bourbon 
whisky. 

Tidings  must  have  come  to  the  par- 
son of  his  son's  unhappy  condition,  or 
possibly  he  decided  that  the  Misses 
Carteret  were  entitled  to  the  remit- 
tance. It  is  certain  that  one  dreadful 
day  Dick's  letter  contained  nothing  but 
a  sheet  of  notepaper. 

"I  can  send  you  no  more  cheques" 
(wrote  the  parson),  "not  another  penny 
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will  you  receive  from  me.  I  pray  to 
God  that  He  may  see  fit  to  turn  your 
beart,  for  He  alone  can  do  it  I  have 
failed.  .  .  ." 

Dick  showed  this  letter  to  his  last 
end  only  friend,  the  ex-deacon,  the 
Rev.  Tudor  Crisp,  known  to  many  pub- 
licans and  sinners  as  the  *'Bishop.*' 
The  two  digested  the  parson's  words 
in  a  email  cabin  situated  upon  a  pitiful 
patch  of  ill-cultivated  land;  land  irre- 
claimably  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  which 
the  "Bishop"  spoke  of  as  "my  place." 
Dick  (he  had  a  sense  of  humor)  always 
called  the  cabin  the  rectory.  It  con- 
tained one  unplastered,  unpapered 
room  carpetless  and  curtainless;  a 
bleak  and  desolate  shelter  that  even 
a  sheep-herder  would  be  loth  to  de- 
scribe as  home.  In  the  corners  were 
two  truckle  beds,  a  stove,  and  a  large 
demijohn  containing  some  cheap  and 
fiery  whisky;  in  the  centre  of  the  fioor 
was  a  deal  table;  on  the  rough  redwood 
walls  were  shelves  displaying  many 
dilapidated  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes, 
also  some  fly-specked  sporting  prints, 
and,  upon  a  row  of  nails,  a  collection  of 
shabby,  discolored  garments;  ancient 
"hartogs"  manifesting,  even  in  decay, 
a  certain  Jaunty,  dissolute  air,  at  once 
ludicrous  and  pathetic.  Outside,  in 
front,  the  "Bishop"  had  laid  out  a 
garden  wherein  nothing  might  be  found 
save  weeds  and  empty  beer  bottles,— 
dead  men  denied  decent  interment  Be- 
hind the  cabin  was  the  dust-^heap,  an 
interesting  and  historical  mound;  an 
epitome,  indeed,  of  the  "Bishop's"  gas- 
tronomical  past  that  emphasized  his 
descent  from  Olympus  to  Hades,  for 
on  the  top  was  a  plebeian  deposit  of 
tomato  and  sardine  cans,  whereas  be- 
low, if  you  stirred  the  heap,  might  be 
found  a  nobler  stratum  of  terrines,  once 
savory  with  ^(iie  gras  and  Strasbourg 
pdti,  of  Jars  still  fragrant  of  fruits  em- 
bedded in  liqueur,  of  bottles  that  had 
contained  the  soups  that  a  divine  loves 
—oxtail,  turtle,  muUagataiwny  and  the 


like.  Upon  rectory,  glebe  and  garden 
was  legibly  inscribed  the  grim  word— 
IGHABOD. 

"He  means  what  he  says,"  growled 
Dick.  "So  far  as  he's  concerned,  I'm 
dead." 

"You  ought  to  be,"  said  the  "Bishop," 
"but  you  aren't;  what  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

This  question  burned  its  insidious 
way  to  Dick's  very  vitals.  What  could 
he  do?  Whom  could  he  do?  After 
a  significant  pause  he  caught  the 
"Bishop's"  eye,  and,  holding  his 
pipe  as  it  might  be  a  pistol,  put 
it  to  his  head  and  clicked  his  tongue. 

"Don't"  said  the  "Bishop,"  feebly. 

The  two  smoked  on  in  silence.  The 
Rev.  Tudor  Orisp  reflected  mournfully 
that  one  day  a  maiden  aunt  might  with- 
draw the  pittance  that  kept  his  large 
body  and  small  soul  together.  This 
unhappy  thought  sent  him  to  the  demi- 
john, whence  he  extracted  two  stiff 
drinks. 

"No,"  said  Dick,  pushing  aside  the 
glass.  "I  want  to  think,  to  think.  Curse 
it  there  must  be  a  way  out  of  the 
wood.  If  I'd  capital  we  could  start  a 
saloon.  We  know  the  ropes,  and  could 
make  a  living  at  it  more  too,  but  now 
we  can't  even  get  one  drink  on  credit 
Why  don't  you  say  something,  you 
stupid  fool?" 

He  spoke  savagely.  The  past  reeled 
before  his  eyes,  all  the  cheery,  happy 
days  of  youth.  He  could  see  himself 
at  school,  in  the  playing  flelds,  at  col- 
lege, on  the  river,  in  London,  at  the 
clubs.  Other  figures  were  in  the  pic- 
ture, but  he  held  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  God  in  heaven,  what  a  fool  he 
had  been! 

The  minutes  glided  by,  and  the 
"Bishop"  refilled  his  glass,  glancing 
from  time  to  time  at  Dick.  He  was 
somewhat  in  awe  of  Carteret,  but  the 
whisky  warmed  him  into  speech. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  with  a  spectral 
grin,  "what's  enough  for  one  is  enough 
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for  two.  We'll  get  along,  old  man,  on 
my  money,  till  the  times  mend." 

Dick  rose,  tall  and  stalwart;  and  then 
he  smiled,  not  unkindly,  at  the  squat, 
ungainly  "Bishop." 

"You're  a  good  chap,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "Shake  hands,  and— good- 
bye." 

"Why,  where  are  you  going?' 

"Ah!  Who  knows?  If  the  fairy  tales 
are  true,  we  may  meet  again  later." 

Crisp  stared  at  the  speaker  in  horror. 
He  had  reason  to  know  that  Dick  was 
reckless,  but  this  dare-devil  despair  ap- 
palled him.  Yet  he  had  wit  enough  to 
attempt  no  remonstrance,  so  he  gulped 
down  his  whisky  and  waited. 

"It's  no  use  craning  at  a  blind  fence," 
continued  Dick.  "Sooner  or  later  we 
all  come  to  the  Jumping-off  place.  I've 
come  to  it  to-night  You  can  give  me 
a  decent  funeral— the  governor  will 
stump  up  for  that— and  there  will  be 
pickings  for  you.  You  can  read  the 
service,  *Blshop.'  Gad!  I'd  like  to  see 
you  in  a  surplice." 

"Please  don't,"  pleaded  the  Rev.  Tu- 
dor. 

"He'll  be  good  for  a  hundred  sovs," 
continued  Dick.  "You  can  do  the  thing 
handsomely  for  half  that" 

"For  God's  sake,  »hut  up." 

"Pooh!  why  shouldn't  you  have  your 
fee?  That  hundred  would  start  us 
nicely  in  the  saloon  business,  and—" 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
dusty,  dirty  floor.  Now  he  stopped, 
and  his  eyes  brightened;  but  Crisp 
noted  that  his  hands  trembled. 

"Give  me  that  whisky,"  he  muttered. 
"I  want  it  now." 

The  "Bishop"  handed  him  his  glass. 
Dick  drained  It  and  laughed. 

"Don't,"  said  the  "Bishop,"  for  the 
third  time.  Dick  laughed  again,  and 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  Then 
the  smile  froze  on  his  lips,  and  he  spoke 
grimly. 

"What  does  the  apostle  say— hey? 
We  must  die  to  live.     A  straight  tip! 


Well— I  shall  obey  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion gladly.  I'm  going  to  die  to-night 
Don't  Jump  like  that  you  old  ass;  let 
me  finish.  I'm  going  to  die  to-night, 
but  you  and  I  are  going  into  the  saloon 
business  all  the  same.  Yes,  my  boy, 
and  we'll  tend  bar  ourselves,  and  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  till,  and  have  our  own 
bottle  of  the  best  and  be  perfect  gentle- 
men. Come  on,  let's  drink  to  my  resur- 
rection. Here's  to  the  man  who  was, 
end  is,  and  is  to  be." 

"You're  a  wonder,"  replied  the 
"Bishop,"  fervently.  "I  understand. 
You  mean  to  be  your  own  undertaker." 

"I  do,  my  lord.  Now  give  me  the 
baccy,  some  Ink  and  paper  and  an 
hour's  peace." 

But  the  hour  passed,  and  found  Dick 
still  composing.  The  "Bishop"  watched 
his  friend  with  spaniel-like  patience. 
At  last  the  scribe  fiung  down  his  pen 
and  read  aloud,  as  follows: 

The  Rectory,  San  Lorenzo, 
September  1,  18^—. 
To  the  Rev.  George  Carteret 

Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  advise  you,  with 
f>Incere  regret  on  my  part  of  the  sud- 
den demise  of  your  son,  Richard  Beau- 
mont Carteret  who  died  at  my  house 
Just  three  days  ago  of  heart  failure, 
quite  painlessly.  You  will  find  enclosed 
the  doctor's  certificate,  the  coroner  s  re- 
port and  the  undertaker's  bill  v^M  and 
receipted, 

1  had  a  very  honest  friendship  for 
your  son,  although  I  deplored  a  mis- 
spent youth.  But  I  rejoice  to  say  that 
poor  Dick  lived  long  enough  to  heartily 
repent  liim  of  his  sins,  whicfh,  after  all, 
were  sins  against  himself.  He  often 
talked  of  home  and  you,  alluding  feel- 
ingly to  the  sacrifices  you  had  made 
on  his  behalf— sacrifices  that  he  con- 
fessed were  far  greater  than  his  de- 
serts. 

I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  felt  impelled 
to  give  your  son  the  funeral  of  a  gen- 
tleman. The  bills  I  have  paid,  as  you 
will  observe,  in  full,  including  the  pur- 
chase in  perpetuity  of  a  lot  in  the 
cemetery.  Should  you  see  fit  to  re- 
fund- me  these  amounts,  I  shall  not  re- 
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fuse  the  money;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
yon  repudiate  the  claim,  I  shall  let  the 
matter  drop.  I  conld  not  permit  my 
friend  to  be  buried  as  a  pauper. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  wish  a 
stone  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 
A  suitable  cross  of  plain  white  marble 
woTild  cost  about  two  hundred  dollars. 
If  you  oare  to  entrust  me  with  this 
sad  commission,  I  will  give  it  my 
earnest  attention. 

I  refer  you  to  my  aunt.  Miss  Janetta 
Orisp,  of  Montpelier  Road,   Brighton, 
and  also  to  the  Clergy  List 
Very  truly  yours, 

Tudor  Crisp  (The  Rev.). 

"There,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Carteret, 
*that  will  do  the  trick.  The  bills  and 
other  documents  we'll  forge  at  our 
leisure  to  morrow." 

"I  don't  quite  lllce  the  use  of  my 
name,"  protested  the  Rev.  Tudor  Crisp. 

Diclc  explained  that  his  reverence 
would  be  Mitltled  to  half  the  plunder, 
and  that  discovery  was  almost  impos- 
sible. Still,  despite  Dlclc's  eloquence, 
the  "Bishop"  submitted  that  such  a 
cruel  fraud  was  "tough"  on  the  old 
gentleman. 

"On  the  contrary,"  retorted  the  other. 
"He  will  assume  that  I  died  In  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  arms  of  a  parson.  He'll 
worry  no  more,  poor  old  chap,  about 
my  past  or  my  future.  This  is  the 
turning  point  of  our  fortunes.  Don't 
look  so  glum,  man.  Here— hit  the 
demijohn  again." 

But  the  "Bishop"  declined  this  Invi- 
tation, and  betook  himself  to  his  blank- 
ets, muttering  Inarticulate  nothings. 
Dick  relighted  his  pipe  and  refilled  his 
gkiss.  Then  he  walked  to  the  mantel- 
Bhelf,  and  gazed  long  and  critically  at 
three  framed  photographs  of  his 
father  and  two  sisters.  These  were  al- 
most the  only  property  he  possessed. 
It  is  significant  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view  that  Dick  kept  these  pictures 
iwhere  he  could  see  them.  The  "Bishop" 
had  photos  also,  but  they  lay  snug  at 


the  bottom  of  an  old  portmanteau.  His 
reverence  was  sensible  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  keep  company  with  even  the 
pictures  of  honorable  and  respectable 
persons.  No  such  qualms  affected  Dick. 
He  regarded  these  photos  as  creden- 
tials. His  father  had  a  charming  face: 
one  of  those  human  documents  whereon 
are  inscribed  honor,  culture,  benevo- 
lence and  the  wisdom  that  Is  not  of  this 
world.  The  sisters,  too,  had  comely 
features;  and  strangers  Introduced  to 
the  family  group  always  felt  more 
kindly  disposed  to  the  prodigal  so  far 
from  such  nice  people.  Dick  had  im- 
petrated  more  than  one  loan,  using 
these  portraits  as  collateral  security. 
Did  his  heart  soften  as  he  bade  them 
farewell?    Who  can  tell? 

II. 

Within  six  weeks  the  Rev.  Tudor 
Crisp  received  a  cheque  from  distant 
Dorset,  and  the  proceeds  were  duly  in- 
vested in  a  saloon  in  a  town  some 
twenty  miles  from  San  Lorenzo.  More- 
over, the  business  prospered  from  the 
start  The  partners.  Crisp  and  Cart- 
wright  (Dick  deemed  it  wise  to  alter 
his  name),  kept  no  assistants,  so  th^re 
was  no  leakage  from  the  tllL  They 
understood  that  this  liquor  trafllc  was 
a  shameful  trade,  but  they  pronounced 
themselves  unable  to  follow  any  other. 
Curiously  enough,  the  work  proved  a 
tonic  to  the  "Bishop."  He  allowed 
himself  so  many  drinks  a  day,  and  ob- 
served faithfully  other  rules  to  his 
physical  and  financial  betterment  He 
started  a  reading  room  in  connection 
with  the  bar,  for  he  had  had  experience 
In  such  matters  when  a  curate  at  home; 
and  the  Illustrated  papers  sent  regularly 
by  his  maiden  aunt  were  In  great  de- 
mand. Indeed,  the  mere  reading  about 
football  matches  and  the  like  created 
an  unquenchable  thirst  in  cowboys  and 
sheep-herders.  Moreover,  the  "Bishop^' 
enforced  order  and  decorum,  being  a 
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muscular  Christian,  and  the  boys 
learned  to  curb  obscene  tongues  in  his 
presence.  Dick  marvelled  at  the  change 
in  his  partner,  but  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  it  brought  grist  to 
the  gin-mill. 

"Once  a  parson,  always  a  parson," 
Dick  would  say;  and  the  Rev.  Tudor 
would  blush  and  sigh.  He  never  ^poke 
of  his  clerical  days,  but  once  Dick 
caught  himself  furtively  examining  a 
picture  of  himself  in  surplice  and  cas- 
sock. Bach  week  a  divisicm  of  the 
profits  was  made.  The  "Bishop's"  share 
was  deposited  in  the  San  Lorenzo  bank, 
but  where  Dick's  dollars  went  it  would 
be  indiscreet  to  tell.  He  had  no  stom- 
ach for  economies  and  observed  no 
rules.  When  he  apprehended  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  things  he  was  content  to 
let  the  "Bishop"  have  his  way  and  say 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. His  reverence  bought  the  cigars 
and  liquors.  Dick  could  hardly  be 
called  a  sleeping  partner,  for  he  took 
the  night-watch,  but  the  "Bishop"  did 
most  of  the  work  and  kept  the  books. 
Before  two  years  had  passed,  a  capital 
restaurant  was  added  to  the  reading- 
room,  where  the  best  of  steaks  and 
chops  might  be  had,  hot  and  hot,  at  all 
hours  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Dick 
never  knew  it,  but  the  "Bishop"  wrote 
to  Miss  Janetta  Crisp  and  begged  her 
to  send  no  more  cheques.  He  told  his 
kind  auntie  very  modestly  that  he  had 
a  bank  account  of  his  own,  and  that 
he  hoped  one  day  to  thank  her  in  per- 
son for  all  she  had  done  for  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year 
the  "Bishop"  told  Dick  that  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  leave  their  saloon, 
and  to  purchase  a  small  hotel  then 
offered  for  sale.  Dick  told  his  old 
friend  to  go  ahead.  His  reverence  sup- 
plied Dick's  share  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  the  saloon  knew  them  no 
more.  But  the  hotel,  under  the 
"Bishop's"  management,  proved  a  tiny 
gold  mine. 


All  this  time,  however,  the  memory 
of  that  dirty  trick  he  had  helped  to 
play  upon  an  honest  gentleman  festered 
in  his  memory.  He  feared  that  Ne- 
mesis would  overtake  him,  and  time 
Justified  these  fears;  for  in  the  spring 
of  1888  came  a  second  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Tudor  Crisp,  of  The  Rectory,  San 
Lorenzo,  a  letter  that  the  poor  "Bishop" 
read  with  quickening  pulses,  and  then 
showed  to  Dick. 

My  very  dear  Sir  (it  began),  a  curious 
change  in  my  fortunes  enables  me 
to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan.  I 
purpose,  D.V.,  to  pay  a  pilgrimage  to 
my  poor  son's  grave,  and  shall  start 
for  California  immediately.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  days  at  the  rectory. 
It  will  be  a  mournful  pleasure  to  me 
to  meet  one  who  was  kind  to  my 
dear  lad. 

I  will  write  to  you  again  from  San 
Francisco. 

Very  gratefully  yours, 

George  Carteret 

If  the  hotel,  uninsured,  had  suddenly 
burst  into  flames,  the  "Bishop"  would 
Irave  manifested  far  less  consternation. 
He  raved  incoherently  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  while  Dick  sat  silent  and 
nervous  beneath  a  storm  of  remorse. 

"I'll  meet  your  father  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," said  the  unhappy  Crisp,  "and 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it" 

**That  speUs  ruin,"  said  Dick,  coldly. 
"The  governor  is  a  dear  old  gentleman, 
but  he  has  the  Carteret  temper.  He 
would  make  this  place  too  hot  for  you 
and  too  hot  for  me.  I've  a  voice  in 
this  matter,  and  for  once,"  he  added, 
with  unnecessary  sarcasm,  "I  propose 
to  be  heard." 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

"If  necessary  I'll  resurrect  myself. 
I'll  play  the  hand  alone.  You've  no 
more  tact  than  a  hippopotamus.  And 
I'll  meet  the  governor.  Don't  stare. 
Do  you  think  he'll  know  me?  Not 
much!      I  left  Dorset  a  smooth-faced 
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boy;  to-day  I*m  bearded  like  the  pard. 
My  voice,  my  fl^re,  the  color  of  my 
hair,  my  complexion  are  quite  unrecog' 
nlzable.  It  may  be  necessary  to  show 
the  governor  my  grave,  but  I  shan't 
bring  him  down  here.  Now  I  must 
commit  murder  as  well  as  suicide." 

"What?" 

*'I  must  kill  you,  you  duffer!  Do 
yon  think  my  father  would  return  to 
Bngland  without  thanking  the  man 
who  was  kind  to  his  dear  lad?  And 
you  would  give  the  whole  snap  away. 
Yes;  I'll  call  upon  him  as  Gartwrlght, 
the  administrator  of  the  late  Tudor 
Crisp's  estate.  If  It  were  not  for  that 
confounded  grave  and  marble  cross,  I 
could  fix  him  in  ten  minutes.  Don't 
frown.  I  tell  you,  'Bishop,'  you're 
not  half  the  fellow  you  were." 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  his  reverence, 
humbly. 

But  when  Dick  was  alone  he  mut- 
tered to  himself: 

"Now,  what  the  deuce  did  the  gov- 
ernor mean  by  a  curious  change  in  his 
fortunes?" 

III. 

The  Rev.  George  Carteret  was  sitting 
at  ease  In  his  comfortable  rooms  at  the 
Acropolis  Hotel.  The  luxury  of  them 
was  new  to  him,  yet  not  unpleasing 
after  many  years  of  rigorous  self-denial 
and  poverty.  It  seemed  strange,  how- 
ever, that  In  the  evening  of  life  riches 
should  have  come  to  him— riches  from 
a  distant  kinsman  who,  living,  had 
hardly  noticed  the  obscure  scholar  and 
parson.  Five  thousand  pounds  a  year 
was  fabulous  wealth  to  a  man  whose 
Income  heretofore  had  numbered  as 
many  hundreds.  And— alas!  his  son 
was  dead.  Not  that  the  parson  loved 
his  daughters  the  less  because  they 
were  girls,  but  as  the  cadet  of  an  an- 
cient family,  he  had  a  tory  squire's 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  eallque  law. 
With  the  thousands  went  a  charming 


grange  In  the  north  country  and  many 
fat  acres  which  should  of  right  be 
transmitted  to  a  male  Carteret  If— 
futile  thought— Dick  had  only  been 
spared! 

Thus  reflecting,  the  bell-boy  brought 
him  a  card.  The  parson  placed  his 
glasses  upon  a  fine  aquiline  nose. 

"Ahem!  Mr.— er— Cartwrlght  The 
name  Is  not  familiar  to  me,  but  I'll  see 
the  gentleman." 

And  so,  after  many  years,  father  and 
son  met  as  strangers.  Dick  fluently 
explained  the  nature  of  his  errand.  Mr. 
Carteret's  letter  had  been  given  to  him 
as  the  administrator  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tudor  Crisp's  estate.  He  happened  to 
be  in  San  Francisco,  and,  seeing  Mr. 
Carteret's  name  In  the  morning  paper* 
had  ventured  to  call. 

"And  you,  sir,"  said  the  father,  softly, 
"did  you  know  my  son?" 

Dick  admitted  that  he  had  known 
himself— slightly. 

"A  friend,  perhaps?  You  are  an  Eng- 
lishman." 

Dick  pulled  his  moustache. 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  father,  "I  under- 
stand. My  poor  lad  was  not  one,  I 
fear,  whom  any  one  would  hasten  to 
call  a  friend.  But,  If  I  am  not  tres- 
passing too  much  upon  your  time  and 
kindness,  tell  me  what  you  can  of  him. 
What  good,  I  mean." 

Dick  kept  on  pulling  his  moustache. 

"Was  there  no  good?"  said  the  father, 
very  sorrowfully.  "His  friend,  Mr. 
Crisp,  wrote  kindly  of  him.  He  said 
Dick  had  no  enemies  but  himself." 

Dick  was  sensible  that  his  task  was 
proving  harder  than  he  liad  expected. 
He  could  not  twist  his  tongue  to  lie 
about  himself.  Men  are  strangely  In- 
consistent Dick  had  prepared  other 
lies,  a  sackful  of  them;  and  he  knew 
that  a  few  extra  ones  would  make  no 
difference  to  him,  and  be  as  balm  to 
the  questioning  spirit  opposite;  yet  he 
dared  not  speak  good  of  the  man  whom 
he  counted  rotten  to  the  core.      The 
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parson  sighed  and  pressed  the  matter 
no  f  urtAier.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  see 
Dick's  grave.  Then  he  -hoped  to  re- 
turn to  England. 

Now,  Dick  had  made  his  plans.  In 
a  new  country  where  five  years  bring 
amazing  changes,  it  is  easy  to  play 
pranks  even  in  churchyards.  In  the  San 
Lorenzo  cemetery  were  many  name- 
less graves,  and  the  sexton  chanced  to 
be  an  illiterate  foreigner  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  So  Dick  iden- 
tified a  forlorn  mound  as  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, and  told  the  sexton  that  a 
marble  cross  would  be  erected  there 
under  his  (Dick's)  direction.  Then  he 
tipped  the  man,  and  bought  a  monu- 
ment, taking  care  to  choose  <me  sufil- 
ciently  time-stained.  There  are  scores 
of  such  in  every  marble-worker's  yard. 
Upon  it  were  cut  Dick's  initials,  a  date 
and  an  appropriate  text  Within  three 
days  of  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Carteret's 
letter,  the  cross  was  standing  in  the 
cemetery.  None  knew  or  cared  whence 
it  came.  Moreover,  Dick  had  passed 
unrecognized  through  the  town  where 
he  had  once  rufiled  it  so  gaily  as  Lord 
Carteret  He  had  changed  greatly  in- 
deed, as  he  said,  and,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, he  had  never  visited  the  mission 
town  since  his  bogus  death  and 
burial. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Dick  and 
(his  father  travelled  together  to  San 
Lorenzo,  and  together  stood  beside  the 
cross  in  the  cemetery.  Presently  Dick 
walked  away;  and  then  the  old  man 
knelt  down,  bareheaded,  and  prayed 
fervently  for  many  minutes.  Later, 
the  father  pointed  a  trembling  finger 
at  the  initials. 

"Why,"  he  demanded,  querulously, 
"did  they  not  give  the  lad  his  full 
name?" 

And  to  this  natural  question  Dick  had 
nothing  to  say. 

"It  seems,"  murmured  the  old  man, 
mournfully,  "that  Mr.  Crisp,  with  all 
his  kindness,  felt  that  the  name  should 


perish  also.  Well,  amen,  amen.  Will 
you  give  me  your  arm,  «ir?" 

So,  arm-in-arm,  they  passed  from  the 
pretty  garden  of  sleep.  Dick  was 
really  moved,  and  the  impulse  stirred 
within  him  to  make  full  confession 
there  and  then.  But  he  strangled  It, 
and  his  jaw  grew  set  and  hard.  As  yet 
he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  ch«mge  in 
!his  father's  fortunes.  Mr.  Carteret  as- 
sumed none  of  the  outward  signs  of 
prosperity.  He  wore  the  clothes  of  a 
poor  parson,  and  his  talk  fiowed  along 
the  old  channels,  a  limpid  stream  not 
without  sparkle,  but  babbling  of  no 
Pactolian  sands.  And  then,  quite  sud- 
denly and  simply,  he  said  that  he  had 
fallen  heir  to  a  large  estate,  and  that 
he  wished  to  set  aside  so  much  money 
as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  experience  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  might  direct 

"You— you  are  a  rich  man?'  faltered 
Dick. 

"My  son,  sir,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  heir  to  five  thousand  a 
year." 

Dick  gasped,  and  a  lump  in  his 
throat  stifled  speech  for  a  season. 
Presently  he  asked  politely  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Carteret's  immediate  plans, 
and  learned  that  he  was  leaving  San 
Lorenzo  for  Santa  Barbara  on  the  mor- 
row. Dick  had  determined  not  to  let 
his  father  stray  from  his  sight  till  he 
had  seen  him  safe  out  of  the  country, 
but  he  told  himself  that  he  must  coi^fer 
with  the  **Bishop"  at  once.  The"Bi8hop" 
must  act  as  go-between;  the  "Bishop,'* 
by  Jove!  should  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag;  the  "Bishop"  would  gladly  color 
the  facts  and  obscure  the  falsehoods. 
So  he  bade  his  father  good-bye,  and 
the  old  gentleman  thanked  him  cour- 
teously and  wished  him  well.  To  speak 
truth,  Mr.  Carteret  was  not  particularly 
impressed  with  Mr.  Cartwright  nor 
sorry  to  take  leave  of  him.  Dick  soon 
secured  a  buggy  and  drove  off.  Bn 
route  he  whistled  gaily,  and  at  inter- 
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vals  burst  into  song.  He  really  felt 
absurdly  gay. 

The  "Bishop,"  however,  palled  a  long 
face  when  he  understood  what  was  de- 
manded of  him. 

"It's  too  late."  said  he. 

"Do  you  funk  It?"  asked  Dick,  an- 
grily. 

"I  do,"  replied  his  reverence. 

"Well,  he  must  be  told  the  facts  be- 
fore he  goes  south." 

Dick  little  knew,  as  he  spoke  so  au- 
thoritatively, that  his  father  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  these  facts. 
Within  an  hour  of  Dick's  departure, 
Mr.  Carteret  was  walking  through  the 
old  mission  church  chatting  with  one 
of  the  padres.  From  his  oioenme  he 
learned  that  at  San  Olemente,  not 
twenty  miles  away,  was  another  mis- 
sion of  greater  historical  interest,  and 
in  finer  preservation  than  any  north  of 
Santa  Barbara.  The  padre  added  that 
there  was  an  excellent  hotel  at  San 
Glemente,  kept  by  two  Bnglishmen, 
Oartwright  and  Orisp.  Of  course  the 
name  Crisp  tickled  the  parson's  curios- 
ity, and  he  asked  if  this  Crisp  were  any 
relation  to  the  late  Tudor  Cri^>,  who 
had  once  lived  in  or  near  San  Lorenzo. 
The  padre  said  promptly  that  these 
Crisps  were  one  and  the  same,  and  was 
not  to  be  budged  from  that  assertion 
by  the  most  violent  exclamations  on 
the  part  of  the  stranger.  A  synopsis 
of  the  Rev.  Tudor's  history  followed, 
and  then  the  inevitable  question:  "Who 
Is  Cartwright?"  Fate  ordained  that 
this  question  was  answered  by  one  of 
the  few  men  living  who  knew  that 
Cartwright  was  Carteret;  and  so,  at 
last  the  unhappy  father  realheed  how 
diabolically  he  had  been  hoaxed.  Of 
his  suffering  it  becomes  us  not  to  speak, 
of  his  Just  anger  something  remains  to 
be  said. 

He  drove  up  to  the  San  Clemente  Hotel 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  both  Dick 
and  the  "Bishop"  came  forward  to  wel- 
come him,  but  fell  back  panic-stridcen 


at  sight  of  his  pale  face  and  fiery  eyes. 
Dick  slipped  aside;  the  "Bishop"  stood 
still,  rooted  in  despair. 

"Is  your  name  Crisp?" 

"Yes,"  faltered  the  "Bishop." 

"The  Rev.  Tudor  Crisp?" 

"I— er— once  held  deacon's  orders." 

"Can  I  see  you  alone?" 

The  "Bishop"  led  the  way  to  his  own 
sanctum,  a  snug  retreat,  handy  to  the 
bar,  and  whence  an  eye  could  be  kept 
on  the  bartender.  The  "Bishop"  was  a 
large  man,  but  he  halted  feebly  in  front 
of  the  other,  who,  dilated  in  his  wrath, 
strode  along  like  an  avenging  arch- 
angel, carrying  his  cane  as  it  might  be 
a  fiaming  sword. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Dick's  father,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  "what  have 
you  to  say  to  me?* 

The  "Bishop"  told  the  story  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  not  quite  truthfully. 

"You  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  hatched 
this  damnable  plot?" 

The  "Bishop"  lied:  "Yes— I  did." 

"And  with  the  money  obtained  under 
false  pretences  you  bought  a  saloon, 
you,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

The  "Bishop"  lied:  "Yes-I  did." 

"The  devil  takes  care  of  his  own," 
said  the  parson,  looking  round,  and 
marking  the  comfort  of  the  room. 

"Not  always."  said  the  "Bishop," 
thinking  of  Dick. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  the  parson, 
"I'm  told  that  money  can  work  mir- 
acles in  this  country.  And,  by  God!  if 
my  money  can  send  you  to  gaol,  you 
shall  go  there,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
George  Carteret" 

"All  right"  said  the  "Bishop."  "I 
— er— I  don't  blame  you.  I  think 
you're  behaving  with  great  modera- 
tion." 

"Moderation!  Confound  it!  sir,  are 
you  laughing  at  me?" 

"The  Lord  forbid!"  ejaculated  Crisp. 

"Men  have  been  shot  for  less  than 
this." 
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•♦There's  a  pistol  In  that  drawer," 
said  the  "Bishop"  wearily.  "You  can 
shoot  if  you  want  to.  Your  money  can 
put  me  into  gaol,  as  you  say,  and  keep 
yon  out  of  it,  if— if  you  use  that  pis- 
tol" 

Mr.  Carteret  stared.  The  "Bishop" 
was  beginning  to  puzzle  him.  He  stared 
still  harder,  and  the  "Bishop"  blushed; 
an  awkward  habit  that  he  had  never 
rid  himself  of.  Now  a  country  parson, 
who  is  also  a  magistrate,  becomes  in 
time  a  shrewd  Judge  of  men. 

"Will  you  kindly  send  for  my— for 
your  partner?"  he  said,  suddenly. 
"Please  sit  or  stand  where  you  are.  I 
think  you'll  admit  that  I  have  a  right 
to  conduct  this  inquiry  in  my  own 
way." 

Accordingly,  Dick  was  sent  for,  and 
soon  he  took  his  stand  beside  the 
"Bishop,"  facing  the  flaming  blue  eyes 
of  his  father.  Then  Mr.  Carteret  asked 
him  point  blank  the  questions  he  had 
put  to  the  other,  and  received  the  %aiM 
answers,  the  "Bishop"  entering  an  in- 
articulate demurrer. 

"It  appears,"  said  Mr.  Carteret,  "that 
there  are  two  ways  of  telling  this  story. 
One  of  you,  i>ossibly,  has  told  the  truth; 
the  other  has  unquestionably  lied.  I 
confess,"  he  added,  drily,  "that  my 
sympathies  are  with  the  liar.  He  is 
the  honester  man." 

"Yes,"  said  Dick.  "I  am  about  as 
big  a  blackguard  as  you'll  find  any- 
where, but  I'm  your  son  all  the  same. 
Father— forgive  me." 

One  must  confess  that  Dick  played 
his  last  trump  in  a  masterly  fashion. 
He  knew  that  whining  wouldn't  avail 
him,  or  any  puling  hypocrisy.  So  he 
told  the  truth. 

"Is  that  what  you  want?"  said  the 
father,  sarcastically.  "Only  that:  my 
forgiveness  and  my  blessing?" 

Dick's  bold  eyes  fell  beneath  the 
thrust 

"The  man  who  drove  me  here,"  con- 
tinued the  father,  "told  me  a  curious 


story.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Crisp  here 
has  toiled  and  moiled  for  many  years 
keeping  you  in  comparative  luxury  and 
idleness.  Not  a  word,  sir.  It's  an  open 
secret  For  some  occult  reason  he 
likes  to  pay  this  price  for  your  com- 
pany. Having  supported  you  so  long, 
I  presume  he  is  prepared  to  support  you 
to  the  endr' 

"He's  my  friend,"  said  the  "Bishop," 
stoutly. 

"My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  solemnly, 
"died  six  years  ago,  and  he  can  never, 
wewr,"  the  second  word  rang  grimly 
out  *'be  raised  from  the  dead.  That 
man  there,"  his  voice  faltered  for  the 
first  time,  "is  another  son  whom  I  do 
not  know— whom  I  do  not  want  to 
know— let  him  ask  himself  if  he  is  fit 
to  return  with  me  to  England,  to  live 
with  those  gentlewomen  his  sisters,  to 
inherit  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  even  such  wealth  as  mine  brings 
in  its  train.  He  knows  that  he  is  not 
fit    Is  he  fit  to  take  my  hand?' 

He  stretched  forth  his  lean,  white 
hand,  the  hand  that  had  signed  so 
many  cheques.  Dick  did  not  try  to 
touch  it  The  "Bishop"  wiped  his 
eyes.  The  poor  fellow  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  misery. 

"If  there  be  the  possibility  of  atone- 
ment for  such  as  he,"  continued  the 
speaker— "and  Ood  forbid  that  I  should 
dare  to  say  there  is  not— let  that  atone- 
ment be  made  here  where  he  has 
sinned.  It  seems  that  the  stoppage  of 
his  allowance  tempted  him  to  commit 
suicide.  I  did  not  know  my  son  was 
a  coward.  Now,  to  close  forever  that 
shameful  avenue  down  which  he  might 
slink  from  the  battle,  I  pledge  myself 
to  pay  again  that  five  pounds  a  month 
during  my  life,  and  to  secure  the  same 
to  Richard  Carttcright  after  my  death, 
so  long  as  he  shall  live.  That  I  think, 
is  all." 

He  passed  with  dignity  out  of  the 
room  and  into  the  street  where  the 
buggy   awaited    him.    Dick    remained 
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standing,  but  the  'IMih^'  followed 
the  father,  noting  how,  as  soon  a»]i^ 
had  crossed  the  threshold,  his  back  be- 
came bowed  and  his  steps  faltered.  He 
touched  the  old  man  lightly  on  the 
shoulder. 

**May  I  take  your  hand?"  he  asked. 
"I  am  not  fit,  no  fitter  than  Dick,  but—*' 

Mr.  Carteret  held  out  his  hand,  and 
the  **Bishop"  pressed  it  gently. 

Tbe  Gomhin 


"I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Carteret,  after  a 
pause,  "that  you,  sir,  may  live  to  be  an 
honei^.  man." 

**ru  look  aftMhXUdc,"  blubbered  the 
"Bishop,"  sorely  aifectedl  "Dick  will 
pan  out  all  right— in  the  end." 

But  Dick's  father  shuddered. 

"It's  very  chilly,"  he  said,  with  a 
nervous  cough.  **Oood-night,  Mr.  Crisp. 
Good  night,  and  Qod  bless  you." 

Horace  Atmealey  yachell. 


GROWING  BUREAUCRACY  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  DECLINE. 


For  many  years  there  has  been  an 
unintermittent  controversy  as  to  the 
suffrage  for  women.  One  branch  of  the 
subject,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
adequately,  perhaps  more  than  ade- 
quately, discussed— the  advantages  of 
many  kinds  which  the  vote  would  bring 
to  women,  and  the  evidence  its  use 
would  afford  of  their  intellectual  equal- 
ity with  men.  The  discussion  has 
shown  how  women,  like  all  other 
groups  of  our  day  in  every  rank  and 
degree,  have  been  affected  by  the  be- 
wildering growth  of  modem  individual- 
Ism.  We  seem  still,  do  what  we  may, 
to  be  our  own  centre  and  circumfer- 
ence; full  of  self -analysis,  very  sensitive 
as  to  our  wrongs  and  virtues,  our  dis- 
abilities and  desires.  Not  that  we 
women  are  alone  in  this  development; 
we  are  but  taking  a  gianf  s  share  in  a 
universal  change,  so  insidious  and  so 
comprehensive  that  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  perceive  it  in  ourselves  or 
others,  or  believe  that  we  were  ever 
different  from  what  we  now  are.  It 
needs  a  Journey  into  another  century 
or  another  climate  to  make  us  realize 
the  full  extent  of  the  modem  individ- 
ualism. 

The  discussion,  however,  of  our 
wrongs  and  our  capabilities  is  so  well 


wom,  the  arguments  now  grown  by 
constant  use  so  trite,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  waken  fresh  thought  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  is  the  argument  of  Justice 
—that  Shadow  which  all  mankind  is 
pursuing,  which  none  has  ever  reached, 
from  the  Substance  of  which  we  should 
still  be  very  far  away,  even  when  the 
vote  had  been  thrown  into  our  lap. 
There  is  the  argument  of  Respect— tnat 
more  honor  will  come  our  way  when 
the  decoration  of  the  ballot  paper  is 
hung  round  our  necks,  and  that  the 
magic  of  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
will  work  the  miracle  of  bringing  to  us 
a  credit  and  esteem  which  we  are,  at 
least  so  women  seem  to  confess,  unable 
to  win  without  it  I  have  always 
doubted  whether  this  external  magic 
would  make  much  difference,  and 
whether  women  would  not  as  before 
take  rank  in  their  various  circles  sim- 
ply by  merit  and  capacity.  Indeed,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  credit  of  a  whole 
class  will  generally  be  found  to  depend 
on  the  credit  of  its  representative  lead- 
ers, of  what  I  may  call  its  aristocracy 
of  brain  or  character;  and  that  a  wom- 
an who  had  won  a  place  as  a  really  dis- 
tinguished authority  in  any  of  the 
higher  questions  with  which  politics 
are  concerned,  would  have  conferred 
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more  public  esteem  on  the  whole  body 
than  the  vote  will  ever  do.  Let  me 
give  a  single  instance  of  what  I  mean. 
There  has  been  nothing  in  my  memory, 
till  this  war,  that  roused  women  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  question  of  Home 
Rule— women  I  knew,  who  had  never 
troubled  about  any  public  question  be- 
fore, flung  themselves  with  a  paroxysm 
of  zeal  into  one  camp  or  the  other, 
made  Primrose  Lodges  and  Liberal 
Leagues,  and  discovered  the  Joys  of 
public  life.  There  has  been,  so  far  as 
I  know,  not  one  serious  thinker  or 
writer  among  them  all  on  the  subject 
of  Land,  Emigration,  Taxation,  or  a 
Catholic  University.  They  have  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  controversy  ex- 
cept heat  When  it  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  talk,  they  let  it  alone 
with  careless  cynicismi  Their  business 
has  been  merely  to  register  existing 
public  sentiment  on  one  side  or  the 
other;  nor  was  one  found  to  stand  aside 
from  party,  to  carry  into  this  great  po- 
litical problem  independent  research 
and  observation,  to  ignore  the  preju- 
dices and  add  to  the  science  of  govern- 
ment in  this  kingdom.  The  magazines 
are  open  to  them,  the  press  and  the 
platform;  all  the  most  powerful  means 
of  guiding  public  opinion;  the  most 
powerful,  too,  of  winning  respect  for 
the  whole  class.  I  can  imagine  an 
enemy  saying— Is  It  any  use  to  add  the 
vote,  except,  indeed,  as  the  public  func- 
tion which  can  be  discharged  with  the 
greatest  ease,  the  least  intelligence  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  inconsiderable  re- 
sults? Does  the  credit  and  reputation 
of  women  lie  here? 

There  is  another  argument  I  might 
call  the  argument  of  Respectability— a 
morbid  anxiety  for  uniformity,  sprung, 
I  imagine,  from  a  sort  of  overgrown 
modesty  and  self-distrust  in  women.  It 
is  possible,  Indeed  I  think  certain,  that 
what  Is  most  needed  in  us  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State  is  divergence,  not 
similarity.  But  many  of  us,  passing  by 


all  questions  of  where  it  is  we 
really  want  to  go,  only  feel  safe 
if  we  can  get  into  the  common 
vulgar  track,  beaten  plain  by  the 
whole  orowd  of  ordinary  people. 
The  broad  road  with  the  wide  gate, 
"and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat,*' 
they  Judge  the  most  honorable  and 
reputable  way  to  be  seen  in.  By  a 
generosity  I  cannot  share,  and  a  fear 
which  I  cannot  yield  to,  they  assume 
that  the  big  crowd  is  necessarily  in  the 
right,  however  their  course  may  be 
tending,  and  that  if  women  take  an- 
other, and  at  first  more  solitary  path, 
it  must  needs  be  a  sign  they  are  '*Hel- 
ots."  I  would  wish  them  a  lofti^ 
pride,  a  graver  self-respect,  a  firmer 
spirit  and  more  intellectual  <H*iginallty. 

All  these  considerations  of  Justice 
and  respect  and  respectability,  how- 
ever, seem  to  me,  after  a  certain  time, 
unsatisfactory  subjects  for  prolonged 
dtecussion.  Such  considerations  are 
what  I  may  call  ''impressionist;*'  they 
are  out  of  the  range  of  reasoning  or 
demonstration,  seen  by  each  person 
through  his  own  emotional  atmosphere, 
a  matter  of  taste  and  fancy,  round 
which  all  the  talk  and  discussion  In  the 
world  may  fret  and  fume  quite  innocu- 
ously, making  no  more  impression  than 
a  thunderstorm  on  a  glass  ball. 

Plain  and  common  as  it  may  seem, 
might  we  not  sometimes  turn  to  refiec- 
tions  of  a  definite  kind:  to  prosaic  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  can  be  more  use- 
fully subjected  to  the  vigor  and  heat 
that  healthy-minded  people  carry  into 
controversial  wars? 

I  presume  we  are  all  agreed  that 
our  first  object,  clear  and  unadulter- 
ated, is  not  to  obtain  a  ticket  of  honor 
for  ourselves,  but  to  discover  our  true 
and  reasonable  service  to  the  State.  For 
that  we  must  have  an  exact  idea  of 
what  the  State  at  any  given  time  most 
needs.  Let  us,  therefore,  appreciate 
at  its  true  value  the  vote  we  wish  to  ac- 
quire.     Briefiy,  my  argument  against 
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seeking  the  suffrage  is  that  political 
power  is  shifting  its  basis,  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  transition  of  which 
we  cannot  plainly  see  the  issue,  and  in 
a  situation  at  once  so  obscure  and  so 
critical  that  it  is  as  unprofitable  as  it 
is  unwise  to  put  further  pressure  on  a 
(Constitution  already  greatly  strained, 
failing,  as  Lord  Salisbury  r^;>eatedly 
tells  us,  to  do  its  work.  In  form,  the 
political  system  remains  as  it  was;  in 
essence  it  is  becoming  very  different 
Its  value  has  declined;  its  credit  is  im- 
paired; and  circumstances  of  a  new  and 
unforeseen  order  have  broken  its 
strength  and  dimmed  its  glory. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  women  are 
flocking  in  when  the  fair  is  over,  and 
wasting  worry  and  substance  in  buy- 
ing no  more  than  a  poor  remainder  of 
the  day*s  business?  There  is  the  more 
ground  for  circumspection  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  generation,  when, 
for  the  Education  question,  there  \^as 
the  same  activity  the  day  after  the 
fair.  This  country  was  then,  in  intel- 
lectual matters,  at  a  dividing  of  the 
ways.  Old  systems  of  education  were 
being  discredited.  England  was  pro- 
verbially behind  other  peoples.  There 
were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
men  reformers,  tied  up  by  traditions 
and  endowments.  But  women  were 
absolutely  free.  They  might,  supported 
as  they  were  by  the  most  intelligent 
men  In  England,  have  made  experi- 
ments In  a  new  path,  with  the  experi- 
ence of  all  Europe  to  assist  them.  It 
would  have  meant  more  Intellectual 
labor,  and,  for  a  time,  less  credit  and 
renown.  They  chose  rather  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  dull,  old  beaten  track, 
for  the  sake  of  proving  they  could  walk 
in  it  as  well  as  the  men.  I  do  not  deny 
that  they  have  won  credit  In  the  con- 
ventional path  they  preferred,  but  a 
noble  opportunity  was  lost  of  develop- 
ing the  highest  form  of  Intellectual  life, 
of  rendering  original  and  conspicuous 
service  to  the   State,   and  laying  the 


people  of  this  country  under  deep  obli- 
gations to  women.  We  see  the  result 
of  the  whole  business  now  when  the 
question  arisen  as  to  the  form  of  a 
University  in  London,  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  high  intellectual  lif^  of 
this  mighty  Empire,  the  expression 
of  its  loftiest  intelligence.  What 
influence  have  women  had  on  the 
higher  policy  of  this,  the  gravest 
and  noblest  of  all  problems?  what 
counsels  have  they  been  able  to 
offer?  what  has  been  their  ideal?  what 
have  they  wished  the  university  to  be? 
has  there  been  anybody  of  opinion 
among  women  to  be  considered— ex- 
cept, indeed,  on  the  point  that  if  any 
privileges  can  be  got  out  of  the  new 
scheme,  women  must  share  in  them? 
Such  a  situation  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. Its  significance  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. 

This  sorrowful  and  humiliating  ex- 
perience is  enough  to  show  the  grave 
disadvantages  of  Jumping  on  the  wheel 
of  life,  not  on  Its  ascending  side,  but  as 
it  takes  the  downward  turn.  I  ask 
myself  what  reason  we  have  to  fear 
that  women  may  snatch  the  vote  at  a 
moment  unfortunate  for  themselves, 
and  of  complete  Indifference  to  the 
country? 

For  amid  the  great  changes  to  which 
all  Institutions  are  subject,  never  was 
there  such  a  transformation  scene  as 
we  may  now  see  passing  under  our 
own  eyes  In  the  uses  of  Parliament 
and  the  value  of  the  suffrage.  Forty 
years  ago  Disraeli  showed  the  Com- 
mons their  loosening  hold  on  Govern- 
ment: "So  you  extend  the  franchise 
again,  and  you  may  go  to  manhood  or 
universal  suffrage,  but  you  will  not 
advance  your  case.  You  will  have  a 
Parliament  then  that  will  entirely  lose 
Its  command  over  the  Executive,  and 
It  will  meet  with  less  consideration  cmd 
possess  less  influence."  He  foresaw  a 
House  emptied  of  authority,  lying  open 
to  a  "horde  of  obscure  and  selfish  me- 
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diocrities,  incapable  of  anything  but 
mischief." 

Oonsider  for  a  moment  the  conditions 
under  which  the  voting  syatem  made 
its  great  reputation  in  England.  We 
bad  a  com&try  of  yery  limited  extent, 
perfectly  homogeneous  in  character,  no 
great  diversity  of  occupations,  an  insu- 
lar people  who,  in  eight  hundred  years 
of  uninterrupted  family  life,  had  got 
to  settle  down  comfortably  together. 
There  were  no  railways,  no  public  meet- 
ings, no  daily  press  to  speak  of;  public 
opinion  was  declared  by  the  directions 
constituents  gave  to  their  members. 
Tbe  delegates  of  the  people  had  noth- 
ing to  manage  but  home  affairs— it  was 
a  government  of  the  Bngllsh  counties. 
An  Independent  company  ruled  India; 
colonies  of  Bngllah  settlers  were  left 
pretty  much  to  follow  their  own  way 
after  the  disastrous  experiment  of  gov- 
erning America.  Ireland  was  the  one 
dependency  which  Parliament  und»- 
took  to  rule,  and  its  incompetence  to 
deal  with  outside  aflialrs  was  proved  in 
a  tragedy  of  error  and  ruin  unparalleled 
In  the  whole  history  of  civilized  peoples. 
I  repeat,  the  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment of  England,  so  far  as  it  was  suc- 
cessful, was  a  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish counties. 

A  system  so  successful  in  England 
was  copied  over  half  the  world,  and 
with  this  century  began  'a  new  career 
under  strange  and  unforeseen  condi- 
tions. We  have  all  heard  of  the  unex- 
pected problems  raised  in  America  by 
the  mere  effect  of  vast  extents  of  ter- 
ritory and  huge  masses  of  people,  and 
that  continent  has  taught  us  to  what 
.noisy  helplessness  voters  in  over-^Iarge 
constituencies  may  be  brought  In 
European  countries  the  representative 
system  is  confronted  with  another  diffi- 
culty—where  opposed  races  fight  their 
Interminable  duels,  and  by  solid  and 
Immovable  conviction  steadily  vote 
against  one  another,  with  lamentable 
waste  of  power  imd  no  appreciable  re- 
uviire  Aex.       tol.  tii.       892 


suit  The  suffrage,  as  we  la 
islands  have  already  dfimnnihritid,  ki 
not  a  system  by  which  It  la  poasthle  to 
solve  complicated  racial  ppililtiBis 

Neither  of  these  problems,  wa  may 
say,  seriously  touches  Hagiand.  Our 
Island  is  no  blgg^,  and  oiur  races  no 
more  mixed  than  bafoM.  B«t  remem- 
ber that  our  race  dlflic«MIS8  have  not 
diminished.  Observe  alao  that  oar  con- 
stitnendes  are  growing  vastly  bigger; 
while  every  increase  In  alae  dlmlnldMs 
the  value  of  discnpflian»  as<  tenda»  In 
the  experience  of  all  practical  men,  to 
bring  both  arguments  and  condusloas 
down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  Intel- 
lectual group  in  each  assonbly. 

However,  if  we  can  still  feel  perfect 
confidence  on  these  two  grounds.  In 
which  we  share  the  difficulties  <^  otiier 
nations,  consider  the  yet  more  formi- 
dable problem  iA  our  own  wiilch  has 
arisen  in  the  course  of  this  generation. 
When  the  Queen  came  to  the  thnme  we 
had  an  empire  of  seven  millions  <tf 
square  miles  and  over  260  millions  of 
people.  We  have  now  an  empire  of 
twelve  minions  <»:  so  of  miles  and  400 
millions  of  people.  Our  colonies  were 
once  BngUsh.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  new  subject  races  we  have  now 
annexed  are  o/t  alien  blood.  We  were 
once  an  insular  Power;  we  have  now 
created  a  huge  land  frontier  touching 
the  dominions  of  every  European  State. 
It  is  evident  that  the  government  which 
served  the  English  counties  Is  not  a  fit 
government  for  a  British  Bmph^e  of 
this  sort  So  clear  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  fast  transforming  the  whole  position 
of  Parliament  and  the  uses  of  represen- 
tation. Parliament  overbtirdened,  con- 
sciously ignorant,  wholly  unfitted  for 
imperial  government,  is  quietly  hand- 
ing over  its  responsibilities  to  the  vari- 
ous bureaux  and  the  two  front  benches, 
and  scarcely  covers  its  gradual  eztlnc- 
tiou  of  responsibility  by  a  few  siwalltng 
I^irases.  Every  ten  years  sees  saoMthlng 
more    withdrawn    from    its    controL 
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India  i*  taken  from  It  Foreign  affairs 
4U«  taken  from  It  West  Africa  was 
withdrawn  from  it  last  year.  Sooth 
Africa,  if  we  may  trust  some  very 
significant  statements,  is  fast  being 
withdrawn.  All  the  Bnglish  colonies 
have  been  withdrawn  in  the  course  of 
this  reign.  Not  only  so,  bnt  observe 
''that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
abandoned  legislation.  The  last  at- 
tempt to  carry  any  serious  reform  by 
Act  of  Parliament  was  the  Bducation 
Act  of  1882,  and  the  experience  will 
probably  never  be  repeated;  since  then 
a  few  tentative,  cautious  Bills,  very 
short  very  obscure,  for  fear  of  adding 
a  word  where  every  word  is  disputed, 
are  all  that  a  government  whatever  be 
its  majority,  can  venture  on;  while 
private  Bills  are  altogether  ended.  The 
yearly  books  which  embody  the  laws 
of  Parliament  have  shrunk  from  sub- 
stantial volumes  to  unconsidered  pam- 
phlets; and  the  bureaux,  who  luiow 
their  business,  administer  as  best  they 
can  by  ingenuity  and  dexterous  man- 
agement above  all  things  avoiding  the 
need  of  fresh  legislation.  The  govern- 
ment of  England,  in  fact  is  being  trans- 
formed from  a  parliamentary  to  a 
bureaucratic  government.  No  wonder 
that  parties  are  disorganised,  tradi- 
tions overthrown,  and  men  bewildered 
under  the  influence  of  this  tremendous 
change.  The  Mother  of  Parliaments 
•in  her  old  age  is  very  seriously  dis- 
turbed. The  indifference  of  the  coun- 
try to 'her  proceedings  is  complete;  and 
for  some  years  no  one  has  cared  what 
she  said  so  long  as  she  was  obedient  to 
the  bureaux. 

One  useful  function  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  will  still  perform,  as  Assem- 
blies for  eisking  questions.  A  great 
constitutional  lawyer,  Mr.Butt  warned 
the  House  of  Oommons  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  of  what  was  coming. 
Parliament  he  said,  was  abandoning 
all  its  other  functions,  but  still  re- 
mained the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  na- 


tion; and  Disraeli  at  once  seised  on 
this  statement  as  the  expression  of  the 
real  truth.  Remember,  however,  that 
to  help  in  this  very  great  work  of  turn- 
ing public  opinion  on  the  obscure  and 
gloomy  offices  of  the  bureaux,  it  is  noft 
necessary  to  have  a  vote.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  have  luiowledge,  con- 
victions and  intelligence. 

It  is  during  this  astounding  decline  in 
the  position  of  Parliament  that  the 
agitation  of  women  to  have  a  vote  for 
its  members  has  reached  its  greatest 
height  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
women  will,  by  their  zeal,  restore  Par- 
liament to  its  original  authority  and 
distinction.  To  do  that  you  will  have 
to  roll  back  the  tide  of  history;  you 
must  cut  off  the  Empire  and  brave  that 
terrifying  nickname  of  "Ldttle  Eng- 
landers;*'  you  must  diminish  the  popu- 
lation by  many  millions;  you  must  get 
back  to  a  more  sober  England  than  we 
now  know;  cut  off  the  sources  of  a 
wealth  more  excessive  than  the  worid 
has  ever  seen  before;  reduce  the  enor- 
mous leisured  class,  and  bring  it  again 
under  the  discipline  of  worlL,  even  of 
poverty;  check  the  extravagant  individ- 
ualism of  the  time  and  its  hysterical 
emotions— in  a  word,  women,  who  of 
all  classes  are  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  Zeitgeist,  have  got  to  put  the  Zeit- 
geist down  and  trample  it  under  their 
feet    It  is  a  miracle  I  do  not  expect 

You  will  argue,  however,  that  social 
and  labor  questions  remain  to  Parlia- 
ment and  that  in  these  you  can  take 
your  part  and  teach  the  Commons  to 
benefit  England  if  they  cannot  rule 
the  Empire. 

We  may  leave  aside  for  the  moment 
the  vexed  question  of  the  effect  of  legis- 
lation on  labor  as  distinguished  from 
the  natural  growth  of  wealth,  the 
work  of  trade  unions  and  public  opin- 
ion; above  all,  the  rise  of  good  leaders 
—for  the  slaves  of  Bristol  traders  were 
not  freed,  nor  prisoners  cared  for,  nor 
factory    children    protected     because 
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they  had  votes,  bat  because  there  were 
great  men  in  Bngland.  But,  setting^ 
aside  all  controversial  matter,  it  is 
plain  that  the  labor  problems  of  the 
future  will  be  little  affected  by  home 
legislation  of  the  old  kind.  Here,  too, 
we  find  a  tide  setting  in  that  not  even 
aU  the  zeal  of  women  can  turn  back. 
New  competition  has  started,  and  the 
future  trade  of  this  country  will  depend 
on  the  movements  of  foreign  countries; 
<m  the  appearance  of  America  as  a 
world  power,  no  longer  satisfied  with 
her  home  market;  on  the  extraordinary 
advance  of  Ctermany;  on  the  flooding 
of  Burope,  through  Russian  railways, 
with  the  products  of  labor  from  the 
thrifty  and  industrious  peoples  of  the 
far  Bast  Labor  questions  of  such  di- 
mensions will  be  no  more  subject  to  the 
House  of  €k>mmons  than  the  cata- 
clysms of  Nature;  the  critical  business 
of  negotiation  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Parliament  by  the  Foreign  Office,  while 
practical  administration  must  be  given 
over,  as  a  Factory  Bill  now  before  the 
country  very  clearly  shows,  to  the  sev- 
eral home  offices  and  to  local  bodies, 
leaving  to  the  House  of  Oommons  little 
more  than  the  function  of  asking  ques- 
tions. 

Now,  in  this  novel  situation,  there  is 
danger  lest  «m  industrious  and  fanati- 
cal attention  to  detail,  to  the  mere  ma- 
chinery of  politics,  may  wreck  women 
as  it  has  wrecked  the  Liberal  party. 
Women,  too,  might  suffer  the  same 
grievous  entanglement  as  has  befallen 
the  House  of  Oommons— a  House  from 
which  great  affairs  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  which  has  learned  the 
habit  it  never  dared  to  affect  in  its 
really  powerful  days,  of  playing  with 
words  and  not  regarding  things.  A 
word  can  make  a  great  show  in  aca- 
demic debate.  When  people  are  merely 
talking,  iwry  is  a  good  word,  even  if 
it  means  a  packed  Jury;  liaheM  corpus 
a  good  word,  even  if  wrapped  round 
with  a  Ooercion  Act;  representation  a 


good  word,  ev^i  wttien  it  meane  terri- 
tories Jerrymandered,  inconvenient 
voters  suppressed  and  irrespionsible 
governments;  the  vote  a  good. word,- 
even  if  all  power  is  withdrawn  from 
the  voter.  But  in  times  of  serious  liv- 
ing it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  thing, 
the  fact,  that  matters.  Let  us  women 
have  done  with  shibboleths  and  get 
hold  of  truth.  Never  was  there  a  time 
in  which  Bngland  so  much  needed 
plain,  honest  people,  taking  no  pleasure 
in  empty  watchw<Nrds  and  conventional 
phrases,  but  ready  to  make  an  in- 
structed and  brave  use  of  intellig^ice; 
people  not  caught  up  in  the  machine, 
or  tied  up  in  parties,  but  free  in  Judg- 
ment and  in  reason. 

In  so  difficult  a  crisis  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  dogmatic  certainty.  But 
if  our  desire  is  to  do  honorable  service 
to  the  State,  not  to  get  a  tribute  of 
recognition  for  ourselves,  I  think  we 
had  better  keep  away  from  the  ballot 
boxes.  If  we  cannot  get  prestige  else- 
where, believe  me  we  shall  never  get 
it  there.  If  we  want  to  do  useful,  prac- 
tical work  under  the  new  conditions  of 
Bnglish  life,  we  must  go  to  the  local 
bodies  of  all  Idnds.  If  we  have  ambi- 
tion to  do  the  highest  work  of  all,  we 
must  realize  that  the  chief  need  of  this 
country  at  present  is  not  voters,  but  a 
public  opinion  more  instructed,  more 
sensitive  and  more  free,  intelligent 
enough  to  keep  watch  on  the  as  yet 
crude  methods  of  the  bureaux.  We 
have:  come  to  a  point  In  which  the  crea- 
ting of  scientific  opinion  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  adding  to  the  number  of 
ordinary  voters.  Men  and  women  are 
wanted  who  will  resist  the  modem 
tendency  to  hysterical  emotionalism  in 
public  matters;  who  will  give  their 
leisure  to  developing  new  forces  of 
knowledge,  reason  and  Judgment;  and 
who,  by  sdenftific  study  and  a  Just  un- 
derstanding of  the  conditioiDs  of  the 
Bmpire  in  which  they  boast  to  have 
their  pride,  will  show  thems^ves  ca- 
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pable  of  great  affairs,  help  to  remedy 
tiie  chief  errors  of  their  country,  and 
abate  all  sufferings  of  Its  subject  peo- 
ples.  If  we  neglect  such  work  as  lies 


ready  to  oar  hand,  how  can  we  cer- 
tainly know  that  the  Vote  will  4nm  our 
Hearts  and  inflame  oar  Intelligence? 
AXiot  Stapford  Qrttn. 


THE  REAL  ANABCHI8T. 


The  attack  made  in  Brossels  apon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  might  hare  been  a 
tragedy;  it  was  a  solemn  farce,  and  the 
foolish  Sipido's  preposterous  adTentare 
is  only  memorable  becaase  it  reminds 
OS  that  Anarchy  is  still  a  genuine  dan- 
ger to  the  State.  Happily  the  Anar- 
chist is  a  f ambler,  more  Indined  to 
suicide  than  to  murder,  and  so  long  as 
he  played  with  explosives  it  would 
have  been  sound  to  advocate  a  policy 
of  "one  Anarchist  one  Bomb.'*  But  the 
monstrous  society,  which  preaches 
death,  has  of  late  discountenanced  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  infernal  machines, 
and  the  murder  of  President  Gamot 
six  years  since  proved  that  the  knife 
is  mcme  deadly  than  dynamite.  Yet, 
while  the  implements  change,  tiie  as- 
sassin remains  at  once  wicked  and 
futile.  As  he  works  underground,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  his  villainy,  while 
it  is  impolitic  to  flatter  his  love  of  ad- 
vertisement by  a  premature  prosecu- 
tion. All  that  Governments  can  do  is 
to  see  that  the  Anarchist,  when  he  Is 
caught,  has  the  briefest  trial  and  the 
severest  sentence  that  can  be  devised. 
For,  after  blood,  the  t>e0t  loves  publicity, 
and  since  his  attacks  can  only  be  met 
by  knowledge,  it  is  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  his  character. 

The  Anarchist,  then,  is  a  ruffian  of 
feeble  brain  and  weak  inclination,  who 
is  pursued  by  a  spirit  of  restless  dis- 
content Sorry  for  himself,  he  believes, 
by  an  easy  transiti<m,  that  he  is  sorry 
for  his  fellows;  and  it  is  this  sham 
sympathy,  rooted  in  eelflshness,  which 


generally  wins  for  him  the  credit  of 
amiability.  When  Oaserio  was  charged 
with  a  useless  murder,  a  doaen  wit- 
nesses readily  swore  to  the  kindliness 
of  his  heart,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Sipido,  too,  is  reputed  a  mirade  of 
good  nature.  60  the  discontent  whl<A 
he  fondly  construes  Into  a  genial  love 
of  the  human  race,  drlv^  the  Anarch- 
ist to  attempt  reform,  and  for  falm 
reform  means  death.  Indeed,  so  nar- 
row is  his  brain,  that  he  can  conceive 
no  other  remedy  for  a  trifling  ill  than 
murder;  he  would  wipe  out  a  spot  of 
dust  with  blood,  and  his  one  war-cry 
is  Kill,  kill,  kUl!  In  other  words,  hla 
diseased  intelligence  forbids  him  to 
unders^md  the  link  which  binds  cause 
and  effect  He  recognixes  his  poverty* 
and  believes  that  a  change  of  systMn. 
will  ameliorate  it;  but  he  can  imagbue 
no  method  of  changing  a  system  which 
appears  irksome,  save  the  death  of 
an  innocent  man.  That  is  to  eay,  he 
does  not  understand  the  rules  of  Soci- 
ety's game;  he  is  like  a  man  who  would 
be  taken  for  a  gentleman,  and  yet 
cheats  at  cards.  So  he  rushes  into  the 
street  armed  with  dynamite  or  dagger, 
and  finds  heroism  in  a  lupine  brutality. 
Hence  it  follows  that  he  is  of  a  san- 
guine disposition.  He  is  of  those  who 
hope  always  that  the  wickedness  of 
to-day  will  be  overlooked  by  the  mercy 
of  the  morrow,  and,  in  truth,  nothing 
need  appear  h(^>ele8S  to  the  brain 
which  detects  in  an  unreasoned 
crime  a  cure  for  poverty.  As 
he    is,    so    Is    bis    aspect     His  san- 
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guine  temper  Is  reflected  In  tlie 
flat-gazing  eye^  of  spnrions  prophecr* 
from  which  his  low  forehead  recedes. 
A  laclc  of  control  is  patent  not  only  in 
liis  open  mouth,  bnt  in  the  weak  chin 
which  falls  away  suddenly  from  his 
lower  lip.  More  often  than  not  a  feeble 
body  and  unkempt,  fluffy  hair  make  fur- 
ther advertisement  of  the  idle  restless- 
ness which  his  admirers  mistake  for 
activity.  But  it  is  part  of  the  Anar- 
•chist's  ironical  character  that  he  is 
never  active,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  is 
never  effectual.  He  is  eloquent  enough 
concerning  physical  force,  and  though, 
from  a  too  placid  obedience  or  from  a 
pitiful  lack  of  control,  he  now  and 
again  throws  a  bomb  or  drives  home 
a  poniard,  his  temperament  belies  his 
ambition.  The  really  active  man 
translates  his  wish  into  deed;  while 
Anarchy  is  a  kind  of  moral  ataxia.  The 
Anarchist's  mind  appears  to  desire 
something,  but  his  muscles  Jerk  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  his  resolution;  his 
hand  is  recalcitrant  to  his  volition;  and 
when  he  would  pretend  to  serve  man- 
kind, he  is  imi>elled  to  make  a  das- 
tardly assault  upon  a  woman. 

But,  says  his  apologist,  at  any  rate, 
the  Anarchist  is  a  man  of  courage;  at 
any  rate,  he  risks  his  i^in  f(Hr  an 
idea.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth;  he  is  not  brave,  this  irreso- 
lute apostle  of  slaughter;  he  is  the  vic- 
tim, not  of  ideas,  but  of  words.  Im- 
pelled to  his  ineffectual  act  by  a  phrase, 
he  deems  no  risk  excessive,  if  only  he 
be  given  a  chance  to  work  off  a  few 
tags  before  his  Judges.  His  quick,  rest- 
less mind  omits  one  step  in  the  argu- 
ment He  sees  the  crowded  court;  he 
Is  blind  to  the  gallows.  He  imagines 
himself  for  a  moment  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, he  seems  to  hear  the  echo  of 
his  hollow  Voice,  as  he  proclaims  the 
foolish  sentences  which  he  has  learned 
by  rote.  And  his  stupendous  vanity 
blinds  him  to  the  last  consequence,  the 
early  morning  and  the  ghostly  counsel. 


the  chiU  walk  from  the  prison  to  the 
guillotine,  the  oblique  blade  and  the 
fateful  basket  These  horrors  do  not 
appal  him,  because  his  self-satisfaction 
carries  him  no  farther  than  the  speech 
wltich  he  fondly  believes  will  impress 
the  Jury.  For,  indeed,  if  there  were  no 
vanity  In  the  world  there  would  be  no 
Anarchists,  since  vanity  is  the  essence 
of  that  stupidest  of  crimes,  which  is 
called  politicaL  None  but  a  vain  fool 
would  attempt  single-handed  what  he 
grandiloquently  describes  as  the  "re- 
generationi  of  man;"  none  but  a  vain 
fool  wtould  choose  for  this  attempt  thft 
ridiculous  method  of  inconsequent  as^ 
sassination;  none  but  a  vain  fool  would 
overlook  all  the  consequences  of  his 
deed  save  the  chance  of  an  Ill-delivered 
speech  in  a  hostile  courthouse.  And, 
in  all  the  history  of  Anarchy  you  will 
not  find  one  practitioner  who  did  not 
unite  in  himself  the  three  qualities  of 
vanity,  hope  and  cowardice. 

The  Anarchist,  moreover,  is  com- 
monly half -educated.  Botten  before  he 
is  ripe,  he  has  extracted  from  cheap 
philosophy  all  that  is  mischievous. 
BeelLing  with  murder,  he  will  quote 
Herbert  Spencer,  as  the  devil  quoted 
Scripture,  to  his  purpose.  Well  do  we 
remember  the  dying  speech  of  Henry, 
the  very  type  and  exemplar  of  the 
modern  Anarch.  This  miscreant,  hav- 
ing thrown  a  bomb  Into  a  crowded 
caf6,  and  having  already  caused  the 
death  of  several  innocent  men,  opened 
his  mouth  to  prove  in  the  pride  of  elo^ 
quence  how  intimate  an  acquaintance 
he  possessed  with  the  works  of  our 
modem  philosophers.  Yet  it  was  plain 
that  he  knew  them  only  in  selections; 
and  that  he  understood  not  their  drift 
Assuredly  he  who  finds  in  Darwin  and 
Spencer  the  sanction  of  murder,  would 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  in 
the  breaking  of  stones  than  in  the  filch- 
ing of  proverbs  whose  meaning  he  could 
not  even  dimly  understand.  But  the 
Anarchist  is  superficial  even  to  the 
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gnillotlne,  and  he  believes  that  If  an  ax- 
iom Bounds  in  his  ear,  he  has  plumbed 
the  depths  of  science. 

Such  Is  the  type  to  which  the  most 
of  "political"  murderers  conform.  Such 
was  the  foolish,  amiable  Valllant,  who 
thought  that  an  Infernal  machine 
thrown  Into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
might  call  attention  to  himself  and  his 
fortunes.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  if 
there  were  room  for  cynicism  in  the 
adventure,  we  might  smile  at  the  irony 
which  chose  the  place  and  the  method. 
At  any  rate,  the  Deputies  experienced 
a  new  terror,  even  tSiough  the  ma- 
chine was  wreathed  in  flowers.  Buch, 
too,  was  the  miserable  Henry,  who 
comes  nearest  to  our  ideal  of  shiftless, 
irresponsible  half-knowledge.  Such, 
too,  was  the  poor  Gaserlo,  who  was 
elevated  by  his  compatriots  into  a  hero 
of  the  Sunday-school.  But  all  those 
who  have  called  themselves  Anarchists 
have  not  made  good  their  claim  to  this 
title  of  disgrace.  The  famous  Thirty, 
who  stood  in  the  dock  at  Paris  to  an- 
swer for  the  sin  of  Gaserlo,  were  a 
mixed  mob  of  marauders,  with  scarce 
an  Anarchist  among  them,  and  Oirthez, 
the  single  one  that  won  a  heavy  sen- 
tence, was  merely  a  cracksman  with 
a  taste  for  i>olltlcs.  Ravachol,  again, 
the  miscreant  who  so  bitterly  intimi- 
dated the  Juries  of  Paris  that  his  con- 
viction seemed  impossible,  used  An- 
archy as  a  cloak  for  murder  and  rapine. 
He  at  least  suffered  from  no  moral 
ataxia;  being  a  man  of  action,  he  knew 
precisely  what  blackguardism  he 
wished  to  commit,  and  if  we  cannot 
(applaud  the  Jury's  cowardice  which 
condemaied  him  for  a  common  ciime, 
he  would  have  been  thrice  a  murderer 
bad  tte  dpoctrlne  of  the  Social  RevoH 
^ever  been  formulated. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  exceptions  to 
a  clearly  defined  type.  There  is  an- 
other sort  of  Anarchist,  who  works 
stealthily,  not  for  a  revolution,  but  for 
the  gratification  of  his  own  Sadie  tem- 


per. Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
mysterious  stranger,  one  Sternberg, 
who  supported  the  Anarchs  of  France 
for  the  mere  lust  of  slaughter  and  suf- 
fering.^ Wherever  woricmen  were 
in  revolt  there  were  tidings  of  this 
man  of  mystery.  It  was  not  his  hand 
that  threw  the  bomb,  but  it  was  his 
brain  that  devised  the  crimen  his  money 
that  bought  the  materials.  For  a  while 
he  was  the  best  known  man  in  France, 
yet  few  eyes  had  ever  beheld  him, 
and  few  men  knew  his  nationality.  He 
is  a  Pole,  said  this  one;  he  is  a  Rus- 
sian, said  that;  and  we  may  cheerfully 
leave  it  to  the  wiseacres  of  Eastern  £}u- 
rope  to  settle  their  claim.  But  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  desire  of  blood. 
"Kill  more,  you  brutes!"  he  is  reputed 
to  have  said,  when  he  thought  his  crea- 
tures were  not  giving  him  value  for  his 
money.  He  was  working  at  Antwerp, 
he  was  €ui  inspiration  at  Lllle^  imd  then 
he  vanished.  Tried  for  murder,  he  was 
twice  condemned,  and,  at  last,  a  rumor 
came  that  he  was  in  a  Russian  prls<m. 
Thereafter  an  enemy  espied  him  at 
Geneva,  and  none  can  say  whether  he 
is  dead  or  burled  alive.  And  none  need 
care,  for,  at  the  last,  he  grew  careless, 
and  destroyed  the  mystery  which  was 
his  only  safeguard.  Of  course  it  is  dlffl* 
cult  for  the  pitcher  not  to  return  to  the 
well,  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that 
If  the  ineffable  Sternberg  still  lives,  he 
indulges  his  lust  of  blood  in  oth^  than 
Anarchist  circles. 

But  these  casual  rufltons  merely  put 
an  accent  upon  the  real  Anarchist  They 
have  no  phrases  wherewith  to  gloss 
over  their  Infamous  crimes;  thehr  hand 
does  not  move  In  obedience  to  another's 
will;  and  they  never  would  have  beoi 
confused  with  the  miscreants  we  are 
considering  had  not  fashion  and  foUy 
once  set  towards  Anarchy.  Fails,  of 
course,  is  the  home  of  Moime,  tmt 
surdy  there  was  never  a  more  comical 
folly  than  that  which,  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  Invaded  the  ParislaiM, 
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The  city  was  intimidated  by  the  apos- 
tles of  •'physical  force;"  In  every  quar- 
ter cafds  had  been  attacked,  and  the 
people  were  so  nervous  that  the  rumble 
of  an  omnibus  suggested  an  explosion. 
And  In  the  midst  of  It  all,  Anarchy  be- 
came a  fashion,  or  at  least  an  affair  of 
curtostty.  The  most  advanced  school 
of  literature  dabbled  in  explosives,  and 
the  throwing  of  a  bomb  was  said  to  be 
a  \iWAk  geate.  One  man  of  letters  there 
was  who  suffered  arrest  for  his  love  of 
novelty,  and  took  his  trial  with  the 
others  on  a  capital  charge.  Indeed,  it 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  faced  the  examin- 
ing magistrate  saved  not  only  his  own 
but  many  heads.  Another  man  of  let- 
ters, who  also  bad  dabbled  in  ''politics," 
met  his  deserts  by  being  blown  into  the 
air  himself;  yet,  so  strong  was  the 
ruling  passion,  that  when,  many  days 
after,  he  regained  consciousness,  the 
first  words  which  sprang  to  his  Ups 
were  Vive  VAnaroh4el  If  life  were  a 
comedy  and  the  spilt  blood  of 
kings  and  inresidents  of  no  ac- 
count, we  might  afford  to  smile 
at  these  elaborate  and  dangerous  Jests. 
But  life  is  not  a  comedy,  and  we  can- 
not overlook  the  truth  that  the  intel- 
lectueU  of  Paris,  whose  desire  to  be  in 
the  movement  is  notorious,  were  in 
part  responsible  for  much  useless  loss 
of  life  and  a  brief  reign  of  terror. 

Nor  can  France  escape  with  a  half- 
humorous  responsibility.  It  is  France 
also  that  made  Anarchy  possible.  For 
Anarchy  is  the  legitimate  child  of  the 
Revolution,  which  now  appears  to  us 
In  a  true  light  as  the  Mother  of  Evil. 
If  the  lesson  of  murder  had  not  been 
taught  to  the  imbecile  citisens  of  the 
Terror,  we  might  never  have  heard  of 
that  assassination  which  appears  to  its 
votaries  as  the  highest  virtue.  The 
Bevolutlon  It  was  that  first  discovered 
the  grandeur  of  cowardice,  that  first 
saw  in  the  severed  head  of  a  girl  the 
symbol  of  freedom  and  patriotism.  The 


country  which  still  Insists  that  jthe 
Revolution  must  be  taken  en  tiioc  as  a 
re-birth  of  the  world,  can  hardly  be 
surprised  if  her  citizens  and  her  pupils 
have  learned  the  use  of  dynamite  and 
the  knife.  Assassins  there  were^  of 
course,  before  the  black  year,  1789,  but 
they  were  no  better  than  sporadic  imbe- 
ciles, and  neither  Fenton  nor  Belling* 
ham  struck  with  the  weight  of  a  mis- 
guided movement  behind  them.  No; 
the  Anarchist  is  a  brief  century  old,  and 
ahready  it  is  time  that  he  should  crawl 
away  to  death,  and  be  no  more  known. 

But  if  we  blame  the  poor,  half-witte4 
creature  who  strikes  the  blow,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  cowardly  miscreant 
who  arms  the  trembling  hand?  One 
thing  is  certain  in  the  last  outrage— the 
real  culprit  will  escape  punishment  The 
Journalists  and  politicians  who  have, 
for  the  last  six  months,  made  Belgium 
a  disgrace  to  civilization,  avoid  the 
charge  of  murder  only  by  their  own 
furtive  cunning.  Sipido  struck  at  the. 
Prince  of  Wales  because  his  weak 
brain  could  not  understand  the  Ilea 
poured  every  day  into  the  Petit  Bleu 
and  other  prints,  because  his  unaccus- 
tomed ears  could  not  estimate  at  its 
proper  value  the  murderous  Jargon  of 
Socialist  orators.  But  the  smug  editor 
goes  home  and  deplores  in  a  paragraph 
the  crime  of  which  he  himself  Is  guilty, 
and  the  orator  makes  cmother  attempt 
to  split  the  roof  of  a  tin  tabernacle 
with  his  raucous  voice.  They,  at  any 
rate,  do  not  suffer  for  the  wickedness, 
they  provoke;  yet  it  is  very  sure  that, 
were  it  not  for  their  devllliEdi  ingenuity, 
the  world  would  not  be  disturbed  again 
by  "political"  crime. 

And  what  is  the  future  of  Anarchy? 
Blank  for  the  Anarchs,  hopeful  for  us. 
The  international  assoclati<m,  whlcA 
now  devises  murder  in  secret,  and  puts 
to  death  its  disobedient  members,  has 
passed  its  zenith  of  brutality.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  police,  and  tiie  dying  seal 
of  the  agitators,  have  doubled  its  risl( 
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ftnd  halved  its  ingenultj.  It  wUl  stiU 
hold  its  middle-class  meetings,  and  dis- 
cuss the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  renew  its  forward 
policy.  The  enterprise  of  Sipido,  how- 
ever, has  nought  to  do  with  this  devil- 
ish society.  The  boy  who  fired  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  knows  nothing  of  the 
Red  International.  Had  he  known  of 
it  he  would  doubtless  have  been  en- 
rolled a  member.  But  in  attempting 
to  shoot  a  prince  he  did  but  obey  the 
lying  voice  of  journalists  and  orators, 
and  thus  he  proved  once  more  that  it 
is  words,  not  thoughts,  that  move  the 
unstable  mind  of  the  born  Anarchist 

Political  Anarchy,  then,  expresses 
Itself  in  lawlessness  of  thought  and 
deed;  in  the  world  of  letters  the  An- 
archist tramples  under  foot  both  rever- 
ence and  good  taste.  His  favorite 
thesis  is  that  the  past  is  naught— that  a 
new  language  and  a  new  style  are 
necessary  for  distinction.  This  confes- 
sion, though  he  knows  it  not,  is  a  c(m- 
lesslon  of  incompetence,  since  eccen- 
tricity easUy  attracts  notice,  and  since 
only  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  dare  to 
touch  the  commonplace.  But  the  lit- 
erary Anarchist  is  not  among  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  so  he  enrolls 
himself  in  a  new  school,  and  believes 
that  he  will  come  into  repute  if  only 
he  disregard  the  simple  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  good  sense.  When  he  studies 
the  classics,  says  he,  it  is  but  to  avoid 
their  example;  and  he  learns  to  write, 
so  he  boasts,  that  he  may  the  more 
effectively  outrage  the  acknowledged 
laws.  For  him  the  battle  is  won  when 
he  has  pinned  a  foolish  label  on  his 
waistcoat.  "The  Symbol!  The  Sym- 
bol!" cried  a  fine  specimen  the  other 
day,  unconscious  in  his  ecstasy  that  it 
Is  no  better  to  rob  Maeterlinck  than  to 
•teal  from  Shakespeare.  Of  course  he 
does  not  know  what  the  Symbol  means; 
indeed,  it  means  nothing,  since  it  is 
essential  to  all  literature,  and  not  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  a  cenacule.  How- 


ever, to-day  the  literary  Anarchist  finds 
in  "Symb<^ism**  his  highest  explosive, 
as  yesterday  he  attempted  to  break  the 
windows  of  opinion  with  "Deliques- 
cence" or  the  theory  of  colored  emo- 
tions. So  Mr.  George  Moore,  a  sure 
thermometer  of  middle-class  taste,  is- 
now  ignorantly  aping  Ibsen,  where  once 
he  found  Zola  or  Huysmans  apt  for  his. 
purpose.  But  one  plagiarism  is  sin- 
cere as  another,  and  those  who  adopt 
a  canting  title,  abandoned  ten  years 
ago  in  Paris,  are  merely  the  law-break*, 
ers  of  literature. 

These  gentry,  however,  possess  an 
unconscious  humor,  whloh  adds  a  spice 
of  entertainment  to  their  works.  There 
is  another  class  of  law-breakers,  whose 
evil-doing  is  redeemed  even  by  an  acci- 
dent Now  these  other  Anarchists  defy 
the  rules  not  only  of  letters  but  of  life. 
They  take  upon  themselves  the  burden 
of  irresponsible  biography.  Heedless  of 
an  imperious,  unwritten  law,  they 
make  an  attack  upon  the  dead,  and 
with  the  dynamite  of  a  poisonous  curi- 
osity they  explode  graves  and  open 
cofllns.  Their  offence  is  worse,  because 
it  cannot  be  punished  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
No  law  restrains  the  impious  from 
playing  havoc  with  the  dead,  and  the 
impious,  as  if  to  aggravate  their  of- 
fence, are  w^ont  to  choose  victims  to 
whom  a  public  revelation  was  espe- 
cially distasteful.  The  wish  of  Thack- 
eray that  no  biography  should  con- 
found his  memory  might  have  been  re- 
spected without  difficulty.  Yet,  six 
months  since,  Mr.  Melville  made  the 
novelist  an  excuse  for  two  volumes  of 
ineptitude.  Of  course  such  work  as  a 
man  deliberately  gives  to  the  world 
is  the  world's  possession  for  all  time, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
escape  posthumous  criticism.  As  the 
centuries  roll  on,  even  unauthorised 
biography  may  be  Justified;  for,  with 
the  extinction  of  friends  and  families, 
indiscretion  disappears,  and  eavesdrop- 
ping may  be  elevated  into  scholarship. 
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Where  ingenaity  strives  with  oblivion, 
a  worthy  task  of  resurrection  may  be 
accomplished.  To  call  Shakespeare  or 
Villon  to  life  again  is  not  a  pastime  for 
the  foolish  hack;  the  archives  must  be 
comi>elled  to  surrender  their  secrets, 
and  none  bnt  the  seeing  eye  can  dis- 
cover that  which  is  written  in  parch- 
ment Besides,  there  is  a  fine  element 
of  sport  in  wrestling  a  fall  with  Time, 
In  compelling  the  old  adversary  to  yield 
his  treasures.  But  to  write  the  life  of 
a  poet,  still  intimately  remembered  (m 
the  earth,  lies  within  the  power  of  any 
man  who  can  hold  a  pen  and  quiet  his 
<!on8cience.  Yet  ETdward  FitzGerald 
surely  should  have  imposed  silence 
upon  the  world.  More  than  Thackeray, 
more  than  any  writer  of  his  generartlon, 
he  hated  the  gUtter  of  public  apprecia- 
tion. He  was  never  a  man  of  letters 
In  the  odious  sense.  He  wrote  for  him- 
self what  he  chose  to  write,  and  he 
published  it  furtively,  as  though  he 
scorned  to  take  the  public  into  his  con- 
fidence. Many  even  of  his  friends  did 
not  suspect  the  authorship  of  the  '*Ru- 
Miy&t,"  and  while  he  withheld  his 
name  from  his  own  title-pages,  he  never 
trafficked  with  the  advertisers  and  in- 
terviewers of  London.  In  his  grave, 
then,  he  should  before  all  men  have 
l>een  free  from  intrusion.  No  man  has 
the  right  to  force  upon  a  dead  man  the 
publicity  which  in  his  life  he  eloquently 
condemned.  Tet  not  even  Edward 
FitzGerald  is  safe,  for  here  is  Mr.  John 
Olyde  come  to  tell  us  all  those  irrele- 
vant facts  which  his  victim  was  reso- 
lute to  suppress.  That  he  has  told  us 
little  enough  is  assuredly  not  his  fault 
He  has  raked  wherever  he  could;  and 
If  his  rake  has  merely  gathered  to- 
gether a  small  heap  of  dead  leaves,  this 
scanty  result  is  not  due  to  lack  of  zeal, 
but  to  FltzGerald's  determination  that 
he  would  leave  as  little  as  possible  for 
publicity's  rake. 

To  criticize  the  book  is  idle  and  su- 
perfluous.   That  it  should  be  done  ill  is 


nothing;  it  is  monstrous  that  it  should 
have  been  done  at  all.  Of  course  Mr. 
Glyde  approaches  the  victim  of  his  sac- 
rifice with  cap  in  hand;  of  course  he  re- 
gards the  poet,  whose  dearest  wish  he 
contemns,  with  a  reverential  surprise; 
of  course,  also,  he  understands  the  man 
as  little  as  he  understands  his  woric. 
He  has  thrown  into  his  rag-bag  a  few 
anecdotes,  and  he  has  poured  over  the 
verse  of  FitaGerald  a  sauce  of  stupid, 
irrelevant  commentary.  Why  should 
we  have  thrust  upon  us  the  opinions  of 
Messrs.  Glodd,  Asquith  and  Talcot  Wil- 
liams, when  we  can  read  the  **Ru- 
bAiyAt"  for  ourselves?  And  why,  oh 
why,  should  we  be  t<^d  that  the  friend- 
ship between  Tennyson  and  FitzGerald 
reminds  Mr.  Glyde  of  the  tie  which 
bound  Cicero  to  his  friend  Sclpio?  There 
is  a  positive  indelicacy  in  this  ignorant 
muddle-headed  patronage  of  great  men, 
and  Mr.  Glyde  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  discovering  for  his  own 
edification  that  Scipio  was  not  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  than  in  discovering 
for  ours  a  man  whom  he  neither  knew 
nor  understands.  He  might  also  have 
noted  that  Tennyson  never  wrote  so 
vile  a  phrase  as 

I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  distinctly  well 

However,  his  flat  pages  (to  the  num- 
ber of  some  350)  follow  one  another 
without  accent  and  without  meaning; 
yet  we  would  almost  forgive  him.  If, 
having  wasted  a  morning  over  Mr. 
Glyde  on  Edward  FitzGerald,  we  could 
listen  for  three  minutes  to  Edward 
FitzGerald  on  Mr.  Glyde. 

Mr.  Glyde's  indiscretion  will  be  for- 
gotten in  a  month,  and  it  Is  only  inter- 
esting because  it  is  a  symptom  of  the 
ruling  effrontery.  There  is  no  laiw  to 
check  the  irresponsible  biographer,  and 
we  fear  that  there  Is  no  chance  of 
salutary  legislation.  The  question  of 
copyright  is  now  said  to  engross 
the     attention     of     Parliament     and 
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It  would  be  easy  to  add  euch 
a  clause  as  would  make  the  pro- 
fession of  the  biographical  pirate  dan- 
gerous, if  not  Impossible.  But  Parlia- 
ment is  not  likely  ever  to  do  justice  to 
the  poor  author,  since  the  poor  author 
cannot  turn  an  election  n<x  hamper  a 
Government  And  as  politics  Is  (and 
must  be)  a  species  of  blackmail,  nobody 
will  ever  be  protected  by  our  Ministers 
who  cannot  threaten  those  Ministers 
with  ruin.  Wherefore  the  Glydes  of 
this  earth  will  flourish  exceedingly,  un- 
less the  good  feeling  of  critics  and 
readers  discourage  their  impertinence. 
But  by  a  kind  of  irony,  Edward  Pltz- 
Crerald  has  lately  been  flung  into  the 
deepest  pit  of  notoriety.  Not  only  has 
he  found  an  absurd  biograi>her-'he  has 
become  the  victim  of  an  absurd  eult 
The  man  who  spent  his  whole  life  far 
from  coteries,  whose  best  companion 
was  the  captain  of  his  lugger,  whom 
not  even  warm-hearted  friendship 
could  drag  to  town,  has  been  forced  to 
lend  his  name  to  a  dinlng-club.  This 
oatirlcal  Insult  cannot  be  matched  In 
the  history  of  letters,  and  If  anybody 
ever  turned  In  the  grave,  then  must 
Bdward  FitzGerald  move  restlessly  in 
Boulge  Churchyard,  when  the  GhlantI 
of  Rupert  Street  sparkles  red  in  the 
wine-glass.  There  Is,  In  fact,  a  club, 
called  after  Omar  Khasry&m,  which 
meets  more  often  than  it  need,  either 
for  Its  own  glory  or  for  the  glory  of 
Bdward  FitzGerald.  Its  members,  we 
believe,  are  respectable  men  of  letters, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  pursue  collectively  a  wor- 
ship which  each  affects  of  his  individ- 
ual will.  But  although  the  club  was 
recently  described  as  *'a  modest  coterie, 
which  never  advertises,"  Its  dinners  are 
always  the  signal  for  a  public  outburst 
of  enthusiasm.  ^We  are  told  how  these 
respectable  men  of  letters  sit  with  vine- 
leaves  or  some  other  vegetable  encir- 
cling their  scanty  locks;  we  have  a 
Tision  of  them  pouring  the  cheap  wine 


of  Italy  over  the  roses  of  Shlras;  their 
weak  little  parodies  of  the  Mast^s 
quatrains  are  passed  round  an  appreci- 
ative press,  until  we  are  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  '*the  modest  coterie  which 
never  advertises"  believes  the  eye  of 
posterity  Is  upon  It  It  would  all  be 
very  droll  but  for  the  careless  use  of 
FitsGerald'fi  name.  A  dinner  is  as  good 
an  excuse  for  advertisement  as  any- 
thing, and  logs  are  easily  rolled  across 
a  dining-table.  But  why  should  Bd- 
ward FItsGerald  be  thrust  Into  this 
orgie  of  culture?  He  never  belonged  to 
a  modest  club,  he  never  sat  with  vine- 
leaves  round  his  head  In  the  very  pres- 
ence of  an  Industrious  press,  and  the 
Omar  Khayy&m  Club  may  not  even 
plead  the  recklessness  of  hot  youth  for 
Its  unwarranted  usurpation  of  an  hon- 
(Nred  name. 

But  there  Is  another  charge  which 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  modest 
coterie— the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  In- 
spired by  the  sentiment  of  the  "Ru- 
bAlyftt"  its  worship  cannot  but  be  in- 
sincere. The  honored  men  of  letters, 
who  conspire  to  do  honor  to  the  famous 
translator,  are  surely  not  moved  even 
by  admiration  to  the  bland  Epicurean- 
ism which  woB  tbe  essence  of  the  Per- 
sian's gospel.  They  are  not  so  blind  to 
the  morrow  as  to  withhold  their  little 
verses  from  the  press;  they  have  no 
"winter  garment  of  repentance"  to 
fling  "in  the  Are  of  spring."  as  they  fill 
the  cup;  they  cannot  say,  with  honest 
hand  upon  beating  heart,  that  they  were 
"never  deep  in  anything  but  wine." 
No;  their  worship  is  barren  as  well  as 
indiscreet;  they  not  only  traduce  the 
translator;  they  are  false  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gay  and  wise  original. 

In  brief,  they,  like  the  unauthorised 
biographer,  have  sought  to  make  com- 
mon what  should  have  been  rare,  to 
make  popular  what  should  have  re- 
mained exclusive  and  aloof;  and,  so 
doing,  they  have  played  their  part  in 
the  tragedy  of  publicity  which  is  daily 
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Enacted  beneHth  our  eyes.  Time  was 
when  fk  better  law  preyalled— wlien  a 
man  was  appreciated  by  wiiat  he  did, 
not  by  what  somebody  else  could  find 
ont  about  him;  and  it  is  another  symp- 
tom of  the  prevailing  Anarchy  that  a 
lettered  club  can  so  blindly  overloos 
the  claims  of  proportion  as  to  believe 
that  paltry  garlands,  publicly  worn,  are 
tf  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
dignified  recluse. 

Tobias  Smollett  is  a  contrast  ready 
made  toBdwardFitaOerald.  The  Suffolk 
squire  was  a  man  of  letters  in  his  own 
despite;  literature  fiowed  in  his  veins 
like  blood,  and  he  did  but  write  because 
he  could  give  the  world  the  very  best 
of  hims^.  Dr.  Toby,  <m  the  other 
hand,  foUonved  his  calling  like  a  trade. 
He  knew  how  to  extract  golden  sover- 
eigns from  the  ink-pot;  he  edited,  he 
compiled,  he  fought  with  all  the  acri- 
mony of  an  acid  temper.  Not  for  him 
the  admiration  of  a  few;  an  advertise- 
ment had  Its  value  even  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  Smollett  knew  per- 
fectly weU  that  if  he  discredited  his 
rivals  he  made  his  own  position  the 
stronger.  So,  as  Mr.  Henley  explains 
in  his  admirable  introduction  to  the  new 
edition,^  the  author  of  "Roderick  Ran- 
dom" was  half  tiack,  half  man  of  gen- 
lua  When  he  is  at  his  best  he  ranks 
with  the  immortals;  when  he  is  at  his 
worst,  he  sinks  lower  than  the  bitter- 
C^ed  journalist  It  is,  therefore,  not 
easy  to  find  his  place  in  the  history  of 
literature,  and  the  enterprise  might 
have  appalled  a  more  timid  critic  than 
Mr.  Henley.  The  biograi^y  of  Bums 
proved  how  fine  a  talent  Mr.  Henley 
has  for  drawing  «  full-length  portrait 
In  a  few  strokes.  What  he  did  for 
Bums  he  has  d<me  on  a  still  smaller 
4Kale  for  Smollett  He  does  not  per- 
Idex  his  readers  with  too  many  docu- 

*The  Works  of  Tobias  SmoUett,  with  an 
Introdootion  by  W.  B.  Henley.  Westminster: 
Archibald  Constable  h  Ck>. 


ments;  he  does  not  rtdp  off  down  &  by- 
way and  drag  his  hero  off  from  the 
highroad  of  tmth.  He  presents  the 
essentials  only,  and  the  result  is  an  ad- 
mhmble  picture  at  the  vanity,  the  bra- 
taHty,  the  Immeasurable  talent  that 
went  to  make  up  the  man  Tobias  Smol- 
lett who  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  English  language  is  studied  and 
revered. 

The  least  attractive  trait  in  the  char- 
acter of  Smollett  is  his  vanity.  He  had 
not  that  divine  gift  of  self-knowledge 
which  distinguishes  the  greatest  men. 
He  esteemed  himself  for  his  failures, 
and  thought  his  triumphs  tiie  mere  ac- 
cidents of  life.  His  poor,  pitiful  trag- 
edy of  the  "Regicide^*  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  accomplished  obser- 
vation, the  boisterous  humor  of  "Rod- 
erick Random."  He  used  his  p<9ular- 
ity,  as  Mr.  Henley  points  out  not  to 
give  another  splendid  romance  to  the 
world,  but  to  print  his  tasteless  drama. 
That  Churchill  pUlorfed  the  "Regicide" 
is  not  surprising,  and  the  famous  lines 
in  the  "Apology"  are  not  surcharged 
by  a  comma:— 

Whoever  read  "The  Regicide"  but 
swore 

The  author  wrote  as  man  ne'er  wrote 
before? 

Others  for  plots  and  underplots  may 
caU; 

Here's  the  right  method— have  no  plot 
at  alL 

Who  can  so  often  in  his  cause  engage 

The  tiny  pathos  of  the  Grecian  stage. 

Whilst  honors  rise,  and  tears  spontane- 
ous flow 

At  tragic  Hah!  and  no  less  tragic  Ohl 

Thus  OhurchlM  lavished  upon  Smol- 
lett some  of  the  abuse  which  that  gen- 
tleman reserved  for  his  rivals.  And  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  OhurchiU  was 
unjust  But  with  his  novels  it  is,  as 
he  himself  would  have  said,  other 
guess-work.  Smollett  as  Mr.  Henley 
most  wisely  points  out  derived  from 
Le  ^Sage;  Fielding  derived  from  Oer- 
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vantes;  and  Fielding  is  aa  high  above 
his  rival  as  his  exemplar  was  above  the 
exemplar  of  Smollett  You  will  vainly 
seek  in  **Boderidc  Random,"  or  even 
in  "Humphrey  Clinker,"  the  urbanity, 
the  scholarship,  the  Homeric  simplicity 
of  **Tom  Jones."  But  a  comparison  is 
not  inevitable;  and  it  is  Dr.  Toby's 
misfortune  that  Fielding,  vrhom  he 
hated  with  a  jealous  hatred,  was  ever 
mentioned  by  his  aide.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  from  whom  we  differ  iwlth  hesi- 
tancy and  regret,  did  his  hero  less  than 
Justice  when  he  put  him  near  Fielding's 
throne.  But  an  inapposite  comparison 
need  not  blind  us  to  the  very  real  genius 
of  him  who  invented  Oakum  and  Tre- 
malne,  Whiffle  and  Weasel.  And  here 
begins  our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Henley. 
He  insists  more  stnmgly  than  is  neces- 
sary upon  SmoUetf  s  coarseness.  Smol- 
lett was  coarse— that  is  true;  but  he 
belonged  to  a  coarse  age,  and  he  was 
writing  of  coarse  men.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  touch  the  British  Navy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  hands  decently 
covered  in  kid;  it  was  impossible  to 
describe  the  wonderful  life  of  the  high- 
road, the  splendid  uncertainty  of  the 
village  inn,  in  such  terms  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  a  modem 
drawing-room.  But  if  Smollett  paints 
the  grosser  side  of  life,  he  paints  it  with 
an  impartial  brush.  The  personages  of 
"Roderldc  Bandom"  are  not  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  one  would  wish  to  meet 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  black- 
guards and  rapscallions.  But  they  are 
neither  held  up  for  our  Imitation  nor 
dissected  after  the  manner  of  obscene 
psychology.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  strong,  open,  sincere  99prit  Anglais, 
and  we  should  never  hesitate  to  put 
either  "Roderick"  ot  "Peregrine"  into 
the  hands  of  a  boy,  conscious  that  no 
prurient  constructlcm  oould  ever  be 
placed  upon  a  single  episode  in  these 
strange  novels  of  the  road.  But  if  Mr. 
Henley's  Puritanism  now  and  again 
ms  to  get  the  better  of  him,  his  gen- 


eral criticism  of  Smollett  Is  admirably 
just  and  intelligent  In  tiie  first  he 
explains  in  eloquent  terms  the  vital 
quality  of  his  author.  Whatever  faults 
may  be  imputed  to  Smollett  one  virtue 
is  his— the  vhrtue  of  life.  BUs  charac* 
ters  are  not  dummies;  they  breathe 
and  speak  and  act  of  their  own 
will.  When  once  he  has  put  them 
down,  they  are  stronger  than  he^ 
and  no  one  can  read  his  iqdtti* 
did  romances  without  making  fresh 
friends  and  -without  forgetting  the  drab 
gravity  of  our  own  poor  society.  Mr. 
Henley  frankly  confesses  that  he  has 
said  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  Sm<^ett  That 
is  quite  true,  but  there  is  another  sldeL 
SmoUetfs  masteiMiuality— again  we 
quote  Mr.  Henley— is  "a  peculiar  power 
of  realizing  character,  not  by  descrip- 
tion and  analysis,  but  out  of  the  char- 
acter's own  mouth."  So  it  is  that  we 
know  the  incomparable  ruffians  that 
crowd  his  canvas.  No  sooner  do  they 
appear  than  their  character  is  amply 
revealed.  The  navy  has  never  been 
painted  in  darker  colors  than  Smollett 
employed;  yet  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
SmoUetfs  colors  are  wantonly  dariL 
He  knew  the  navy  from  the  inside, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  stem 
portraiture  made  reform  possible— al« 
most  easy.  Oakum  eidsted;  even  the 
monster  Whiifoe,  a  far  worse  black- 
guard, degraded  the  service;  and  Smol- 
lett in  throwing  a  li^^t  on  these  vll* 
lalns,  made  clear  the  way  tor  N^soo, 
and  (in  his  own  walk)  for  Marryat  him- 
self. So  we  readily  omdone  the  faults 
of  our  author,  remembering  that  if  he 
himself  were  an  assassin  in  the  thi^dD- 
ets  of  literature,  his  books  are  hcmest 
and  free,  at  full  liberty  to  come  and 
go  in  all  hands,  clean  companiom^  ol 
that  manhood  and  valiance  that  Is 
Britain's  boast  and  Britain's  solace. 
Wherefore,  we  thank  Mr.  Henley  for 
the  final  edition  of  a  great  Bngliirti 
classic. 
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A  MADRIGAL. 

On  a  fair  Spring  morning 
Love  rode  down  the  lane, 
Yonth  and  Joy  and  eager  Hope 

Followed  in  his  train; 
lAl)  the  primroses  looked  up 

finch  a  sight  to  see— 
Leaning  from  her  lattice  high 
Mockingly  sang  she: 

'*Loye  that's  bom  at  Spring^de 

Is  too  Ughtly  won. 
It  will  pass  like  silver  dew 
'Neatii  the  midday  son!" 

<A11  in  glowing  Summer 
Loye  went  riding  by, 
Not  a  single  downy  cloud 
J^ecked  the  azure  sky; 
Oenerous  fosee  o'er  his  peith 
Their  sweet  petals  shed— 
Lingering  on  the  terraced  walk 
WistfuUy  she  said: 

"Love  tiwt  bums  so  flerc^y 

(May  have  life  as  brief. 
It  wiU  aU  be  dead  and  cold 
Ere  the  falHng  leaf!" 


Ijate  in  golden  Autumn 

Love  passed  up  the  street. 
When  the  reapers'  sickles  flash 
Through  the  ripened  wheat; 
Russet  leaves  about  his  way 

Fluttered  in  a  cloud— 
Half  she  stayed,  then  turned  aside 
With  a  gesture  proud: 

"Love  though  late  a-coming 

Might  be  swift  to  go. 

Flying  as  the  swallows  fly 

From  the  early  snow!" 

Through  the  shivering  forest 

Swept  the  wintry  blast. 
Thundering  o'er  liie  frost-bound  roads 

Love  came  riding  fast; 
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Snowflakes  froae  upon  Ma  beard. 

Yonder  lay  the  waate. 
Aa  he  pauaed  before  her  door 
Like  a  man  in  haate: 

Swift  she  ran  to  meet  him, 

"Love,  forgive  and  stay, 
Never  any  more,  Dear  Heart, 
WIU  I  say  thee  Nay!" 


TlM  Argosy. 


CJkrtolton  Bwrkt. 


CIBCDLATINfrLIBRABY  RELIGION. 


Books,  says  Milton,  are  "as  lively 
and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those 
fabulous  dragon's  teeth,  and,  being 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
spring  up  armed  men."  "I  assure  you, 
sh*,"  said  a  country  bookseller,  lately, 
*^half  the  books  that  go  out  of  my  shop 
aren't  fit  to  be  perused."  The  British 
matron,  however,  now  reads  everything 
herself,  and  likes  her  ghrls  to  do  the 
aame.  The  sixpenny  edition,  which 
may  extinguish  the  country  bookseller 
and  the  circulating  library  as  well,  finds 
its  way  to  the  schoolboy's  locker  and 
the  servants*  hall,  and  brings  the  New 
Morality  within  the  reach  of  every 
purse.  Miss  Broughton  tells  us  wittily 
that  she  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  Zola, 
but  is  now  looked  on  as  a  Charlotte 
Yonge;  so  fast  do  we  progress.  The 
modern  work  of  genius,  however,  dif- 
fers entirely  from  the  free-spoken 
drama  or  tale  of  days  when  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  was  almost  a  circumlo- 
cution. "Peep,"  says  Thackeray,  "into 
the  cottage  at  Oiney,  and  see  there  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  Lady  Hesketh,  those  high- 
bred ladies,  those  sweet,  pious  women, 
and  William  Cowper,  that  delicate  wit, 
that  trembling  pietist,  that  refined  gen- 
tleman, absolutely  reading  out  Jona- 
than Wild  to  the  ladies!  What  a  change 
in  our  manners  since  then!"  The  poem, 
play,  or  nove!  ef    our   more    prudish 


days  might— much  of  it  at  any  rate— be 
read  aloud  in  the  family  cirde.  The 
language  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  most 
decorous  dictionaries.  There  are  de- 
scribed no  delightful,  widced  rakes  on 
the  one  hand,,  no  persecuted  Pamelas 
on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
bound  in  art-lhien  usually  leaves  die  old- 
fashioned  reader  with  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth.  If  the  novel  which  delighted 
our  forefathers  pointed  a  moral  rather 
plaih-spokenly,  or  was  as  frankly  and 
boisterously  non-moral  as  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show,  at  any  rate  there  was  no 
namby-pamby  new  Christianity  in  it, 
no  sophisticating  of  the  broad  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  no  cant 
about  the  emancipation  of  thought  and 
breaking  forth  of  light,  or  about  the 
supersession  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
by  a  higher  code  of  ethics.  After  read- 
ing about  the  pure  woman  faithfully 
presented,  the  woman  with  a  past,  the 
woman  with  a  past  tense,  the  woman 
of  the  future,  the  revolted  daughter, 
and  the  like,  we  find  ourselves  longing 
for  five  minutes  of  the  wholesome  in- 
tolerance of  Dr.  Johnson.  "Sir,"  he 
would  say— but  perhaps  we  had  better 
not  imagine  what  he  would  say. 

Mimetic  art  presents  life  as  too 
rounded  and  complete  a  thing  ever 
quite  to  satisfy  Christianity,  which  ap- 
pends to  drama  and  tale  a  "to  be  con- 
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tinned."  Before  the  curtain  rings  down 
or  the  last  chapter  ends,  the  villain 
must  be  got  rid  of,  or  allowed  to  repent 
and  escape  easily,  and  eyerything  is  put 
right  in  a  very  brief  space.  Amendment 
is,  in  real  life,  a  more  uphill  task,  and 
consequences  of  evil  deeds  more  last- 
ing and  inexorable.  "Where  would 
Stratford  be,"  asked  a  native,  "if  it 
were  not  for  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare?' and  Shakespeare  himself, 
sure-footed  guide  as  he  is,  fails  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  and  to  morality 
when  all  is  well  and  ends  well  for  the 
worthless  Bertram.  Not  only  do  the 
Unities  often  compel  a  moral  to  be 
scamped,  but  unskilful  writers,  cutting 
their  knots  by  the  hand  of  death,  in- 
struct mismated  partners  and  heart- 
sick lovers  to  look  for  their  happiness 
through  such  a  solution.  The  modem 
story,  then,  with  Its  pretence  of  real- 
ism, has  usually  a  bad  moral,  though 
it  be  not  (as  sometimes  it  is  not)  im- 
moral. What  is  now  asking  attention, 
however,^  is  a  conscious  and  intentional 
crusade  against  received  Christian 
canons  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Fam- 
ily as  the  basis  of  Society.  The  crusade 
ranges  from  the  mild  latltudlnarianism 
of  the  lady  novelists  to  the  French 
chiffonnier  school  of  cloaca  realism,  the 
animus  throughout  being  directed 
against  the  theological  sanctions  of 
morality,  while  the  more  thorough- 
going naturalists  regard  morality  itself 
as  priestcraft  Sympathy  is  enlisted 
for  wives  who  break  an  oppressive 
wedlock,  suicide  is  excused,  filial  dis- 
obedience is  justified,  the  natural  vir- 
tues triumph  over  ^y  lack  of  theologi- 
cal ones.  Sal  of  Whitechapel  wins 
pardon  for  her  failings  by  her  generous 
self-sacrifice  for  the  man  who  nas 
degraded  her,  and  the  drunken  miner 
or  digger,  parcus  deorum  cultor  et  in- 
frequens,  atones  for  a  profane  lifetime 

*  Theologry  of  Modem  Literature.  By  Dr. 
Law  Wilson.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Olark.  1899. 
7s.  6d. 


by  an  heroic  death.*  Such  a  theme  is 
touching  enough,  but  Bret  Harte  and 
many  others  have  worked  it  thread- 
bare. The  continued  incessant  use  of 
it  as  a  literary  motif  arises  from  a  wish 
to  pin-prick  Christianity,  and  from  that 
inverted  Pharisaism  which  is  forever 
asking  attention  to  its  own  superiority 
to  creed  and  form.  Then  there  is  the 
slum  novel,  in  wblch  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints  Is  glrdtnl  at,  the 
controversial  novel,  in  which  it  is  over- 
thrown by  antiquated  and  belated  Ger- 
man criticism;  the  society  novel,  In 
which  Christianity  is  ignored;  the  his- 
torical novel,  in  which  its  past  is  be- 
smirched; the  Corelll  novel,  in  wlilch 
the  World's  Tragedy  is  vulgarized;  the 
kailyard  novel,  whose  author  is  eager 
to  show  that  he  Is  not,  like  his  poor 
forefathers,  a  Scotch  Calvinlst,  the 
hiU-top  novel,  whose  depressing  fog  and 
Iconoclastic  atheism  are  in  c<mtra8t 
with  the  breezy  optimism  and  shallow 
universalism  of  the  ordinary  flctlonist. 
The  prevailing  teaching  of  our  day  is 
a  thin  theism,  divested  of  every  mys- 
tery, stripped  of  all  doctrinal  revela- 
tion, emancipated  from  every  institu- 
tion and  rite,  unhistoric,  without  or- 
ganic structure  or  philosophic  coher- 
ence, more  vague  than  the  peasant's 
misty  belief  in  One  Above,  or  the  sav- 
age's dim  notion  of  the  "Big  Man  up 
There."  as  indifTerentlst  as  Pope's 
"Jehovah,  Jove  and  Lord,"  almost  as 
pantheistic  as  Emerson's  Oversoul  or 
Carlyle's  Primseval  Unspeakable,  but 
yet  worshipping  in  this  Universal  Father 
the  attributes  of  Justice.  Goodness  and 
Truth.  It  is  a  Justice,  however,  which 
does  not  mete  retribution  to  the  wicked, 
a  Goodness  which  is  not  jealous  for 
any  unchanging  law  of  holiness,  and  a 
Truth  which  makes  believe  and  looks 
the  other  way.  In  this  conception  of 
an  all-indulgent,  good-natured,  blind 
and  complaisant  Paternity,  Sin  becomes 
a  merely  relative  term,  a  mistake,  a 
misfortune,  an  ailment,  a  trespass  not 
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a^nst  God,  but  against  one's  fellow- 
men,  needing  no  atoning  eacrlAce,  no 
higb-prlestly  mediation,  no  Bethlehem 
or  OalTary  save  for  moral  Impression. 
Penitence,  Mr.  Glsslng  remarks,  Is  now 
an  anachronism.  "Man,"  says  Bmer- 
son,  cheerily,  "though  In  brothels  and 
gaols  and  on  gibbets,  la  on  his  way  to 
aU  that  la  good  and  tme."  It  is  notable 
that  the  rationalism  of  this  century  has 
been  based  not  on  reason,  but  on  su- 
perficial sentiment  The  sapping  of  the 
foundations  of  responsibility,  whether 
through  the  dogma  of  a  Ood  who  Is 
mere  pity,  <x  through  easy  dinner-table 
divinity,  and  superficial  talk  about  her- 
edity and  circumstance  (as  though  our 
ship  were  launched  on  life  with  a 
"laahed  rudder**),  la  more  permanently 
detrimental  to  national  character  than 
undlegulaed  lubricity  or  any  gospel 
of  animalism  and  freelove.  Nor  Is  sat- 
ire against  region  or  inyltatlon  to 
explore  the  "sunless  gulfs  of  doubt" 

Tilt  Saturday  Barlew. 


likely  to  Influence  minds  like  the  reiter- 
ated assertion  that  Conduct  Is  inde- 
pendent of  Greed,  wh^i  Illustrated  by 
generous  sentiments  and  attractive  and 
pathetic  examples.  If,  as  a  foil,  the 
power  of  the  Cross  and  the  beauty  of 
historic  Christianity  are  delineated,  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  usually  fetched  In. 
This  is  a  kind  of  compliment  to  Angli- 
canism as  the  only  religious  fcNrce  in 
Bngland  influential  enough  to  be  really 
disliked.  Yet  where  the  literary  man's 
theological  liberalism  is  not  a  reaction 
from  Puritan  gjrves,  It  is  only  wtiat 
might  be  expected  from  the  colorless 
religious  teaching  of  public  schools  and 
c<rfleges,  which  turns  out  cultivated  men 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  doctrinal  system 
of  their  Church,  and  content  to  echo 
the  stale  and  crude  formulas  of  hetero- 
doxy, which  please  sharp  glris  from 
Girton  and  suburban  admirers  of  Bdna 
Lyall. 


TO  MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
AFTBR    HIM^EI/F. 
(Rondeau  of  Villon.) 

At  sixty  years,  when  April's  face 
Retrieves,  as  now,  the  winter's  cold. 
Where  tales  of  other  Springs  are  told 

You  keep  your  courtly  pride  of  place. 

Within  the  circle's  charmed  space 
You  rest  uncballenged,  as  of  old, 

At  sixty  years.  * 


Not  Time  nor  Silence  sets  its  trace 
On  golden  lyre  and  voice  of  gold; 
Our  Poets'  Poet,  still  you  hold 

The  laurels  got  by  no  man's  grace— 
At  sixty  years. 


The  Londoner. 


Otoen  Btatnan. 
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Pbom  BxaoniDitt 
Vol.  OOXXV. 


FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  director  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  request  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  during  the 
war  which  England  is  at  present  wag- 
ing in  South  Africa,  the  French  nation 
has  ranged  itself  unanimously  on  the 
Bide  of  the  Boers.  Now,  if  I  were  a 
wise  and  wary  person,  I  should,  un- 
doubtedly, reply  that,  in  the  first  place, 
he  is  mistaken  about  public  opinion 
here;  that  it  is  by  no  means  unanimous, 
and  that  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions, like  the  excellent  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
and  the  venerable  M.  Tallichet,  who 
however,  do  not  count  for  very  much. 
Both  in  France  and  in  Switzerland  the 
venerable  M.  Tallichet  and  the  admir- 
able M.  Guyot  are  recognized  as  spe- 
cialists in  contradiction.  As  we  say  of 
some  people  that  they  do  not  quite 
know  what  they  want,  though  they 
want  it  very  much,  so  it  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  admirable  Guyot  and  the 
revered  Tallichet  that  they  do  not  al- 
ways know  what  they  say,  but  are  con- 
tent if  it  be  the  reverse  of  what  is 
commonly  said  in  their  presence.  They 
are  forever  admitting  other  considera- 
tions, and  taking  the  opposite  view. 
We  may  also  mention  the  name  of  the 
paradoxical  M.  Bdmond  Desmoulins, 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  ''In  VHiat 
does  the  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

^Timnalatod  for  Tlit  LItIiic  Ago. 


Consist?"  But  I  prefer,  upon  the 
whole,  at  once  to  admit  the  f^ct  that 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland 
and  Belgium  (to  mention  none  but  the 
French-speaking  countries),  prevalent 
opinion  is  hostile  to  England.  And 
since  I  have  been  frankly  asked  to  ex- 
plain why  this  is  so,  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  with  equal  frankness. 

The  chief  reason  of  all— I  say  all,  be- 
cause I  propose  to  indicate  several— is 
doubtless  this:  that  just  now,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  century,  England  appears 
to  be  by  way  of  annihilating  a  nation- 
ality. Every  other  consideration  is 
se<k>ndary  to  this.  What  are  the  exact 
grievances  of  the  Boers,  and  what  those 
of  the  English,  and  whether  it  rested 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  President 
Krtlger  to  spare  the  world  a  horror?— 
all  these  questions,  naturally  most  ex- 
citing to  the  English  themselves,  inter- 
est French  opinion  very  slightly. 
French  opinion  sees,  and  is  resolved  to 
see,  only  one  thing.  At  the  close  of  an 
age  which  will  be  known  in  history  as 
the  age  of  the  revival  and  resurrection 
of  nationalities,  when,  by  consequence, 
the  greatest  of  political  and  interna- 
tional crimes  is  to  destroy  a  nationality, 
this  is  precisely  what  England  has  not 
hesitated  to  attempt  To  blot  the 
Transvaal  off  the  map  of  the  world- 
such  is  the  end  for  which  England  has 
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muitered  all  her  forces;  although  for  a 
hundred  year*  now  the  new  sense  of 
I>opular  rights,  and  the  conscience  of 
Burope  have  alike  vetoed  any  such  pro- 
ceeding. It  would  be  suffered  only  in  the 
extreme  and  completely  proven  case  of 
the  Transvaal's  having  menaced  not  the 
vital  interests,  but  the  life  itself,  the 
very  national  existence,  of  Bngland. 
And  who  pretends  that  a  handful  of 
Boers  can  have  done  anything  of  the 
sort  with  England's  millions? 

I  do  not  say  that  there  has  been  no 
debasing  mixture  of  reasons  less  noble 
than  the  main  reason  here  stated  for 
the  attitude  of  France.  It  would  argue 
a  very  slight  luiowledge  of  human  na^ 
ture.  There  are  other  reasons,  and 
some  of  them  are  sufficiently  ugly.  If 
I  am  told  that  the  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity of  England  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  her  progress  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  vast  augmentation  of  her 
wealth  and  extension  of  her  empire 
have  excited  jealousy  In  many  quar- 
ters, I  shall  at  once  admit  the  fact  Men 
are  not  angels,  and  they  are  only  too 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  what 
others  have  and  they  have  not—those 
others  have  stolen  from  them. 

I  am  even  ready  to  admit,  if  you  will, 
that  the  "Superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons"  has  been  too  much  dinned  Into 
our  ears  of  late,  and  that  that  sort  of 
thing  becomes,  In  the  end,  most  offen- 
sive to  erne's  national  vanity.  Do  we 
not  know  that  success  in  this  world  is 
by  no  means  always  proportioned  to 
merit?  And  where  should  we  bring  up, 
into  what  barbarism  should  we  not 
plunge,  were  we  resignedly  to  accept 
the  notion  that  good  fortune  is  a  proof 
of  superiority?  There  are  millionaires 
who  are  simply  imbecile;  and  it  Is  well, 
and  gratifies  the  moral  sense  that  it 
should  be  so. 

But  in  the  case  of  public  opinion  in 
France  there  has  been  an  additional 
reason,  more  obvious  and  not  less  nat- 
ural, drawn  from  the  attitude  which 


almost  the  enthre  English  press  has 
felt  constrained  to  take  upon  the  Drey- 
fus afftOr.  Was  the  dense  ignorance 
of  the  English  about  that  most  nnhappy 
affahr  real,  or  was  it  only  affected? 
Have  they  come,  at  last,  to  see  that  it 
was  merely  used  as  a  pretext  and  a 
blind  by  the  bitter  enemies  of  ''the 
Fr^ich  spirit,"  and  that  all  which  they 
themselves  most  prise  as  constitutinc 
the  basis  of  civilised  society  was  in- 
volved and  imperilled  in  the  Dreyfus 
affahr? 

BtomMM  fatalis  machina  muros 
Fc0ta  armis. 

However  it  may  be  now,  it  is  but 
too  certain  that  for  two  whole  years 
the  English  press  refused  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  For  two  years  the 
English  papers,  with  the  Times  at  their 
head,  overwhelmed  us  with  insult  and 
invective  for  not  believing  in  the  inno- 
cence of  Captain  Dreyfus.  I  speak  by 
the  books,  for  I  have  before  my  eyes 
at  this  moment  a  copy  of  the  National 
Review,  tn  which  we  were  treated  to 
the  amenities  of  a  certain  Mr.  Ck>ny- 
beare.  They  were  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent to  me,  who  have  lived  for  twenty- 
five  years  In  the  midst  of  the  polemics 
of  the  press  without  coming  to  any 
serious  grief.  But  all  the  world  cannot 
boast  of  my  coolness  and  philosophy! 
The  English  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
they  have  not  the  faintest  conc^tion 
of  the  righteous  wrath  excited  against 
them  in  France  by  the  fierce,  impas- 
sioned, injurious  intermeddling  of  the 
British  press  in  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
They  complain  of  the  tone  of  our  jour- 
nals. Let  them  remember  what  they 
persisted  for  years  in  saying  about  us. 
If  they  declined  to  consider  the  Drey- 
fus affair  from  the  point  of  view  of 
French  nationalism,  how  can  they  ex- 
pect us  to  regard  the  South  African 
war  from  the  point  of  English  "impe- 
rialism"? And  since  they  were  re- 
solved, as  they  said,  to  see  in  the  Drey- 
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fnB  affair  a  mere  "qiiettion  of  lustlce," 
tliey  must  permit  us,  In  omr  tarn,  abio- 
Intely  to  disregard  the  Interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  see  In  the  conflict  wlilch 
tiiey  are  maintaining  with  the  Boers, 
a  mere  "qnestlon  of  equity." 

But  let  us  lift  our  debate  into  that 
higher  region  where  It  properly  be- 
longs. Setting  aside  the  national  view, 
whether  It  be  nationalist  only  or  Im- 
perialist, and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Bngllsh  i^ipear  to  be  Intrenching 
themselves  In  It,  let  us  come  to  the  real 
pctot  What  Bhigland  is  reproached 
with  in  this  matter  of  the  South  African 
war  Is  not  merely  the  employment  of 
all  her  power  for  the  destruction  of  a 
small  nationality,  but  even  more,  the 
fact  that  she  has  none  but  Bngllsh  rea- 
sons to  adduce  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  enterprise,  refusing  to  fiUow  con- 
siderations of  common  justice  and  hu- 
manity to  weigh  for  a  moment  against 
them. 

Brerybody,  even  in  Bngland,  must 
often  have  heard  cited  the  famous  re- 
maric  of  Gambetta,  ^st  "anticlerical- 
ism  is  not  an  article  of  erporV*  In 
like  manner.  It  may  be  said  that  Bng- 
\XtAi  liberalism  is  not  an  article  of  ex- 
port; and  our  complaint  against  Bng- 
land is  that  she  has  certain  principles 
for  use  at  home,  and  other  quite  con- 
trary ones  for  application  abroad.  The 
Bngllsh  are  the  most  liberal  of  pe(H;>les; 
but  their  liberalism  is  for  their  own 
behoof  alone,  and  of  no  manner  of  use 
elsewhere.  It  is  good  only  within  the 
frontier  of  the  three  kingdoms;  that  is 
to  say.  In  Great  Britain.  The  tradi- 
tional foreign  policy  of  Bngland  is 
quite  out  of  date  in  the  world  of  to-day. 
It  is  what  constitutes  her  strength;  but 
often,  also,  it  renders  that  strength 
simply  odious.  Bngllsh  Interests  are 
looked  upon  by  the  Bngllsh  as  a  na- 
tional religion,  whose  articles  do  not 
admit  of  discussion.  And  these  arti- 
cles are  not  thirty-nine,  nor  even  a 
dozen,  but  one  only,  to  wit:— that  the 


question  in  politics  is  never  what  Is 
right  or  wrong.  Just  or  unjust,  per- 
mitted or  prohibited,  but  merely  what 
will  further  the  Interests  of  Bngland. 
"We  must  have  outlets,"  remarked  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  not 
IcMig  ago,  to  a  French  Journalist;  and 
from  this  axiom  he  deduced  the  condu- 
alon  that  the  rights  of  Bngland  are  co* 
extensive  with  her  power,  and  that  aU 
means  are  legitimate  ii^ich  may  ojpen 
or  secure  fresh  "outlets"  for  her.  Did 
he  doubt  the  morality  of  this  position? 
Not  in  the  least!  He  considered  that 
Bhiglish  morality,  like  Bngllsh  liberal- 
ism, is  binding  on  Bngland  alone;  or, 
more  probably,  that  what  would  be  im- 
moral in  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  Is 
not  so  in  an  Bngllshman,  but  becomes 
moralised  by  the  mere  fact  of  becoming 
Bngllsh. 

If  only  this  poUcy  still  draped  Itself, 
as  of  old,  in  a  magnificent  robe  of 
glory!  Unhappily,  it  has  become  purely 
economic,  which  does  not  mean  that  it 
may  not  sometimes  be,  as  at  present, 
very  costly,  but  that  its  <me  sole  aim  Is 
the  augmentation  of  Bngland's  wealth. 
One  of  our  modem  Frendi  writers, 
who  knows  Bngland  best,  has  loved 
her  sincerely  and  praised  her  true 
greatness  most  eloquently,  Bmlle  Mon- 
t6gul,  recently  remarked:— 

"This  reverence  tor  riches  is  more 
than  a  fault;  it  is  a  crime;  it  is  the 
greatest  damage  that  the  Bngllsh  have 
done  the  world,  for  they  have  infected 
all  other  nations  with  this  utterly  false 
and  hitherto  unknown  idea.  God 
knows  what  chastisement  he  has  in 
reserve  to  punish  this  injury  to  human- 
ity. What  is  absolutely  certain  is  that 
the  Bngllsh  will  have  somehow  to  ex- 
plate  this  criminal  idolatry,  as  all  other 
peoples  have  had  to  expiate  the  Injuries 
which  they  have  inflicted  upon  other 
nations  through  exciting  their  covetous- 
ness."  These  lines  of  M.  Montfigul  are 
in  reality  but  the  translation  or  para- 
phrase of  a  passage  in  the  "Bngllsh 
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Traits'*  of  the  Philosopher  of  Ck>ncord, 
Ralph  Waldo  EmersoQ  (1856).  H^re. 
at  all  events,  is  one  more  reason  t<x 
the  prevalent  feeling  against  England. 

Certatailj  we  have  all  admired,  during 
the  last  six  months,  the  firmness  with 
wtiich  England  has  met  her  initial  re- 
verses In  the  South  African  war.  We 
have  all  done  homage  to  her  tenacity 
ftnd  perseverance,  though  we  knew  all 
the  time  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
money.  I  use  the  expression  in  its 
best  sense,  and  am  far  from  desiring  to 
re-echo  any  calumnious  personal  accu- 
sation. But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  perfectly  clear,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  the  European  mind  that  Eng- 
land did  not  intend  to  allow  the  Trasis- 
vaal  to  escape  from  her  politico-eco- 
nomical "sphere  of  influence;*'  and  that 
she  did  intend  to  keep  hold,  if  not  pre- 
cisely of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Rand, 
at  least  of  the  "plant  which  they  repre- 
sent" Really  and  truly,  if  there  had 
been  no  gold  mines,  the  English  would 
have  left  the  Boers  alone.  They  have 
merely  undertaken  to  seize  by  force  a 
source  of  riches  which,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  they  have  tried  in  vain 
to  get  by  diplomacy,  by  intrigue  and  by 
endeavoring  to  swamp  the  Boer  ele- 
ment in  the  foreign  one.  I  do  not  know 
when,  or  to  what  extent,  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  this  enterprise.  But  their  suc- 
cess will  not  alter  the  fact  that  they 
have  acted  in  exact  opposition  to  all 
which  Europe  has  been  trying  to  do  in 
the  present  century  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing into  international  relatioins  a 
justice  more  in  accordance  with  that 
which  individuals  practise  among  them- 
selves, in  exact  opposition  fUso  to  that 
which  England  is  justly  proud  of  hav- 
ing realized  upon  her  own  soil. 

Whence  comes  this  contradiction?  It 
certainly  seems,  we  say  again,  as 
though  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
was  nowhere  more  delicate,  more  anx- 
ious, more  scrupulous  than  in  England. 
Nowhere  else  are  folk  so  anxious  about 


morals  and  morality.  In  an  order  of 
ideas  with  which,  in  my  character  of 
professional  critic,  I  am  quite  familiar, 
it  is  not  the  novels  of  Tolstoi  and  Dos- 
toievsky, nor  those  of  George  Sand, 
but  the  romances  of  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Elisabeth  Gaskell,  Charlotte 
Bronte  Oeorge  Eliot  and  Birs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  it  is  the  strictures  of  Car- 
lyle  and  the  aesthetics  of  Buskin  which 
have  brought  in  humanitarian  and  so- 
cialistic ideas.  Oan  it  be  that  it  is  all 
only  decoration  and  stage-setting?  This 
is  what  the  enemies  of  England  say^ 
the  people  who  do  not  love  her,  though 
without  knowing  why.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  only 
another  form  of  that  Anglo-Saxcm  pride 
which  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
the  race.  The  personal  morality  of 
Englishmen  and  the  political  immor- 
ality of  England  spring  from  the  same 
source. 

Protected  by  his  geographical  isola- 
tion and,  as  it  were,  intrenched  in  his 
island;  intoxicated  by  that  great  pros- 
perity in  which,  if  temperament,  sagac- 
ity, good  sense  and  national  moderation 
have  their  part,  circumstances  also 
have  surely  gone  for  something;  im- 
bued with  that  feeling  of  security 
which  results  from  the  possession  of 
wealth,  but  which  also  degenerates  so 
easily  into  a  sense  of  personal  impor- 
tance; accustomed  to  a  manner  of  liv- 
ing which  differs  in  many  respects 
from  ours,  and  which  glories,  under 
the  name  of  eccentricity,  in  defying 
our  customs;  all  these  discrepancies 
and  peculiarities  have  passed,  insen- 
sibly, among  the  English  of  our  day, 
into  a  consciousness  and  conviction 
of  the  superiority  of  their  race.  Origins 
and  idiosyncrasies  go  for  little.  Brachy- 
cephalous  or  dolichocephalous,  blonde 
or  brown.  Gelt  or  Saxon,  Norman  or 
German,  Manchester  manufacturer  or 
city  merchant,  governor  at  the  Cape  or 
peer  of  England,  the  contemporary  Eng- 
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lishman  is,  In  his  own  eyes,  a  man 
apart,  the  product  of  a  unique  process 
of  selection,  the  aristocratic  varletj, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  human  race.  We 
continentals  have  sometimes  spoken  of 
this  temper  of  mind  as  the  Bnglish- 
man's  insolence;  but  the  expression  is 
not  wholly  Just  Other  people's  inso- 
lence is  deliberate;  the  Englishman's 
appears  to  be  involuntary  and  almost 
unconscious.  He  cannot  exactly  be 
said  to  despise  other  men.  He  ignores 
them.  But  from  this  ignorance  or  in- 
solence, whichever  It  be,  one  thing  re- 
sults. An  Bnglishman  does  not  apply 
the  same  rule  to  his  own  actions  as  to 
those  of  other  men.  He  overlooks  in 
others  certain  things  which  he  would 
never  permit  himself  to  do,  that  is  his 
self-respect;  but  he  also  permits  himself 
to  do  to  others  what  he  would  never 
overlook  if  they  did  it  to  him,  and 
there  we  have  the  principle  of  his  for- 
eign policy! 

It  has  often  been  compared  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  allowing 
for  two  thousand  years'  distance  of 
time,  there  are  certainly  some  analo- 
gies between  them.  Neither  an  Bng- 
lishman nor  a  Roman  ever  doubted  for 
one  moment  his  right,  or  even  his  duty, 
to  do  anything  whatsoever  for  the 
greatness  of  Rome  or  the  enrichment 
of  England.  This  fact  was  eloquently 
set  forth  only  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  Dr.  Kuy- 
per,  deputy  to  the  ijreneral  Assembly 
of  Holland.  But  there  are  differences 
as  well,  important  ones,  too;  and  with- 
out attempting  to  rehearse  them  all, 
which  would  be  tiresome,  beside  savor- 
ing of  a  rhetorical  exercise,  we  may 
emphasize  as  the  chief  difTerence  of 
all,  this:— that  while  the  Romans 
adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  peo- 
ples whom  they  conquered  and  adapted 
those  populations  to  themselves,  the 
English  never  assimilate  a  subject 
pec^le,  and  atill  less  do  they  assimilate 
themselves   to   it.    Before   a    hundred 


years  had  elapsed,  after  the  conquest 
of  Spain  and  Gaul,  those  countries 
were  entirely  Roman.  The  ancient 
world  had  its  Syrian  and  its  Thradan 
emperors.  But  the  English  in  India-^ 
not  to  mention  Australia,  New  Zea^ 
land,  the  Gape  or  the  Ck>ngo— guard 
themselves  in  the  most  Jealous  manner 
from  all  contact,  intermingling,  or  cchd- 
munity  of  race.  I  shall  be  told  that 
there  are  exceptions,  but  I  speak  of  the 
general  rule.  I  am  even  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  there  are  etrong  reasons  in 
favor  of  such  a  policy.  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  mixture  of  races 
in  South  America,  and  even  in  India 
itself,  has  not  been  disastrous  upon  the 
whole.  The  Portuguese  could  tell  us 
something  on  this  head.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  undeniable  that  ^^naughty  isola- 
tion of  the  Bngli^Cman  amid  a  sub- 
ject population  has  had  the  effect  of 
transforming  his  practical  sovereignty 
into  a  confused  but  obstinate  and  pow- 
erful sentiment  of  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  conditions 
of  English  supremacy  all  over  the 
world  are  such  as  to  intensify  the  pride 
of  blood.  Like  the  Pharisee  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  Englishman,  in  all  his  acts, 
thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men 
are.  Gould  anything  be  more  opposed 
to  that  broad  sentiment  of  humanity— 
earita%  Ivamani  ^eneri«  —  whicto  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  race  displayed  in 
the  universe  conquered  by  its  arms? 
In  this  respect  the  English  are  no  Ro- 
mans. If  their  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  history— a  fanciful  proceeding  in  any 
case— I  should  find  it  in  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Now.  suppose  this  feeling  transfeired 
to  international  relations,  and  how  can 
the  English  themselves  wonder  if  the 
pride  of  other  nationalities  is  outraged? 
Every  race  has  its  qualities.  Neither 
the  Frenchman,  the  Dutchman,  the 
German,  the  Spaniard  or  the  ItaUan 
has  any  occasion  to  regard  himself  as 
inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.     The  su- 
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periority  of  the  latter  It  a  mere  matter 
of  clrcumstaiice,  and  it  looks  as  thoogh 
the  Bnglish,  with  all  their  pride,  were 
beginning  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  fact. 
Have  they  not  shown  considerable 
alarm  in  these  late  years  at  the  progress 
of  French  colonisati<m,  Russian  expan- 
sion and  German  commerce?  How, 
then,  would  it  be  with  them  if  they  had 
also  to  bear  the  military  burdens  of 
Germany,  Russia  and  France,  and 
keep  four  or  Ato  hundred  thousand 
men  on  a  war-footing  every  year?  We 
greatly  admire,  as  I  said  befcMre,  the 
cool  and  steadfast  valor  with  which 
the  British  have  met  their  reverses  in 
South  Africa.  This  may  have  been  an 
affair  of  temperament,  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  disasters  in  question, 
humiliating  though  they  were,  and  mor- 
tifying to  tiie  pride  of  the  whole  nation, 
actually  decimated  only  armies  of  mer- 
cenaries? It  was  only  officers  belong- 
ing to  an  aristocracy  which  is  now  a 
small  minority,  or  soldiers  by  trade,  for 
whom  death  on  the  battle-field  is  but 
a  ''professional  risk,"  calculated  and 
paid  for  in  advance,  who  were  touched 
in  their  personal  and  family  relations. 
Moreover,  the  war,  even  in  the  most 
unfavorable  event,  would  neither  have 
threatened  London  with  a  siege  n<Mr 
Liverpool  with  bombardment  What, 
one  asks,  would  become  of  British 
"sang-froid"  should  such  a  case  really 
arise?  God  forbid  that  we  «hould  de- 
sire it;  but  the  fact  is  that  when  we 
come  to  look  closely  Into  what  English 
vanity  so  readily  describes  as  the  re- 
sult of  natural  superiority,  we  find  it 
to  be  the  product  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  possibly  provisional,  but 
certainly  contingent  And  who  does 
not  know  that  in  Intematicmal,  no  less 
than  private  relations,  there  is  nothing 
which  the  mass  of  men  bear  less  pa- 
tiently than  the  pride  of  those  who 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  favors 
of  fortune.  The  PhUlp  Seconds,  the 
Louis  Fourteenths  and  the  Napoleons 


of  our  race  have  learned  this  truth  by 
x;ruel  experi^ice. 

We  shall  be  reminded,  perhi^lM,  that 
all  this  is  mere  pettifogging;  and,  apart 
from  any  question  of  the  superiority  of 
race,  we  shall  be  asked  If  we  presume 
to  deny,  however  the  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained, the  superiority  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation.  A  comparison  will  be 
drawn  between  Bnglish  aod  Boers,  and 
we  shall  be  requested  to  say  whether 
or  no  we  think  that  the  substitution  of 
the  form^  for  the  latter,— of  that 
mighty  nation  of  m^chants,  artisans, 
warriors,  statesmen,  savants,  thinkers, 
artists  and  men  of  letters  for  a  handful 
of  farmers,  huntsmen  and  shepherds, 
would  be  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

•We  reply  in  the  first  place  that  we 
know  nothing  about  it;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, that  even  if  we  did  Imow,  or 
thought  we  knew,  we  are  forbidden  by 
the  principles  of  political  economy  to 
put  upon  anything  a  higher  value  than 
it  will  bear.  Let  us  endeavor,  Just 
here,  to  define  what  may  be  called  the 
"colonial  sophism."  Where  we  are  really 
only  striving  to  place  our  ironmongery, 
our  cottcm  and  woollen  fabrics,  our  felt 
hats  and  other  millinery,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  diffusing  the  bless- 
ings and  the  light  of  civilisation.  Not 
merely  has  the  greed  of  gain  often 
blinded  us  (nay,  it  does  so  still,  and 
every  day  of  our  lives)  to  tfie  imm<Mr- 
ality  of  trade,  as  when  we  opened  up 
China,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  as  a 
market  for  our  opium  and  deluged  the 
Kanak  and  the  Moori  with  the  poison 
of  our  alcohol,  but  we  have  come  to 
confound  what  we  call  "progress"  with 
an  Increase  of  business.  Nay,  more, 
we  have  actually  persuaded  ourselves 
that  any  kind  of  violence  Is  permissible 
for  the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The 
English  hold  the  same  belief,  and  after 
four  hundred  years,  during  which  their 
historians  have  been  ^oquently  revil- 
ing the  Spaniards  for     the    cruelties 
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which  accompanied  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Pern,  their  statesmen  find 
tt  perfectly  right  imd  aatoral  to  aanl- 
hilate,  In  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxcm  civ- 
ilisation and  its  "superiority/'  a  small 
nation  of  the  same  race,  the  same  re- 
ligion, the  same  commnnloii  even,  as 
theirs. 

Did  not  Mr.  Ohamberlain  himself  say, 
toiMem  wrlM^  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  5th  of  February,  1900: 
'TThe  differences  between  ourselves 
and  the  Transvaal  are  not  the  work  of 
any  government  They  are  the  product 
of  circumstances,  of  the  deep  dispari- 
ties existing  between  Boer  character 
and  Bnglish  character,  Boer  civilisa- 
tion and  Bnglish  civilisation,  Boer  edu- 
cation and  Bnglish  education.  These 
are  the  true  causes  of  the  present  state 
of  things."  Bxactly  so!  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  frank- 
ness. Let  Boer  civilisaticm,  education, 
cAiaracter  even,  perish  if  they  are  in- 
compatible with  those  of  the  Bnglish. 
The  world  has  got  to  be  Anglicised, 
and  not  merely  "moralised,"  as  a  con- 
dltkm  of  its  future  progress!  The  only 
thing  which  Bir.  Chamberlain  has  for- 
gotten, or  neglected  to  tell  us,  is  what 
the  disparities  in  questicm  are,  and 
what  the  signs  whereby  the  superiority 
of  a  civilised  nation  is  recognised. 

What  is  there,  in  fact,  so  "superior" 
about  the  civilisatioQ  so  extravagantly 
lauded?  Setting  aside  the  Boers,  of 
whose  customs,  character  and  educa- 
tion I  must  confess  that  I  know  very 
little,  what  vast  advantage  would  ac- 
crue to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  accept- 
ing the  Bnglish  standard  in  these  mat- 
ters? A  motion  was  Introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  recently  for  ex- 
tending the  penalty  of  flogging  to  vari- 
ous crimes  and  misdemeanors,  at  pres- 
ent punished  by  imprisonment  only. 
The  motion  was  not  carried,  but  the 
Times  was  quite  disgusted  by  its  fail- 
ure^ and  took  the  opportunity  to  set 
forth  at  length  the  great  penal  efllcacy 


of  corporal  punishm^it  What  is  the 
condasioo,  if  not  that  there  Is  as  yet 
no  adequate  sense  in  Bngland  at  the 
degradation  involved  in  bodily  chastise- 
ment, alike  to  the  wretch  who  endures, 
the  executioner  who  Inflicts  and  the 
society  that  tolerates  it? 

Take  another  case,  the  way  In  which 
Bngland  recruits  her  armies.  What 
Frenchman,  German  or  Russian  would 
not  blush  for  the  human  race  were  he 
to  see  the  coarse  bait  offered  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Queen  in  the  regioni 
about  St  Martin's  Lane  and  Trafalgar 
Square  in  this  year  of  grace  1900?  Not 
only  is  British  civilisation  in  no  respect 
superior  to  the  German  or  French  ar- 
ticle, but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  to 
be  found  at  the  present  time  any  other 
great  nation  where  popular  customs 
are  w>  bound  up  in  a  network  of  tra- 
dition and  habit  and  of  preludices 
which  elsewhere  it  is  the  glory  of  mod- 
em civUisation  definitely  to  have  ab- 
jured. Bigidly  economic,  Manches- 
terian  and  liberal,  Darwinian  also  and 
individualistic,  the  civHisatioii  of  Bng- 
land is  adapted  to  Bngland  only;  and 
it  is  because  the  world  is  beginning  at 
last  to  suspect  as  much,  because  the 
importation  of  Bnglish  fashions  threat- 
ens to  destroy,  in  other  Buropean  na- 
tions, the  feeling  of  th^  own  person- 
ality, because  this  much  vaunted  "su- 
periority" will  frequently  be  found  to 
lie  solely  In  the  facilities  which  Bng- 
lish customs  offer  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  selfish  spirit— it  is  Ifx 
these  reasons,  and  such  as  these,  that 
Bngland  has  found  the  opinion  of  Bu- 
rope  almost  unanimously  hostile  to  her- 
self. 

Need  we  add  that  in  no  case  would 
"superiority"  of  civilisation  create 
what  is  called  a  "right"?  It  may  in- 
volve duties,  but  it  is  no  more  authori- 
tative than  superiority  of  intellect  or  of 
strength.  This  is  a  point  which 
mighty  Bngland  has  too  often  over- 
looked during  the  century  now  nearly 
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ended.   Being  unable,  in  the  words  of  contribute  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  to 

IPascal,  to  establish  the  fact  that  lus-  this  result,  I  should  be  only  too  bappy. 

tlce  is  synonymous  with  strength,  she  I  should  not  regret,  and  I  would  offer 

lias  forgotten  that  the  problem  is  not  no  apology  for  whatever  in  it  may  be 

solved  by  decorating  strength  with  the  displeasing  to  a  good  many  Bnglish- 

name  of  justice.     But  sooner  or  later  men.    It  is  an  old  proverb  which  says 


she  will  have  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  our.  flatterers  are  our  worst 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  war  mies,  and  the  highest  mark  of  esteem 

in  the  Transvaal,  England  is  beginning  one  can  offer  to  a  great  people,  as  to 

to  be  enlightened  about  the  attitude  of  an  honest  man,  is  loyally  to  point  out 

Burope.    If  these  words  of  mine  might  an  error  as  soon  as  it  is  descried. 

The  Qaartwly  Berlew.  ^'  BrunetUrc 


THE  WHITE  SHEEP  OF  NORWAY. 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway  are  coming  to  the  fold. 
The  white  sheep  of  Norway,  with  fleeces  dank  and  cold; 
The  fold  that  they  are  homing  to  is  rough  with  ridgM  rock, 
And  he's  a  mighty  shepherd  that  has  them  for  his  flock. 

O  he's  a  mighty  shepherd,  and  no  one  luiows  his  name. 
But  he  walks  the  patMess  waters,  as  if  on  grass  he  came. 
His  hair  is  like  the  night-rack,  his  eyes  are  like  the  sea. 
The  whole  world  holds  no  shepherd  so  strong  of  hand  as  he. 

For  he  can  race  the  east  wind,  and  leash  and  lead  the  storm; 
He  can  bid  rise  the  south  wind,  and  the  west  wind  wet  and 

warm. 
He  can  break  a  ship  asunder,  as  a  boy  a  clot  of  mould. 
And  the  white  sheep  of  Norway  he  brings  into  the  fold. 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway— they  are  the  charging  waves, 
And  in  their  ocean  pastures  the  sailors  find  their  graves. 
But  their  shepherd  leads  them  onward,  and,  at  his  feeding-call. 
Humble  to  his  bidding  come  the  great  waves  al. 

The  shipmen  and  the  merchants  that  go  down  to  the  sea. 

Have  heard  the  shepherd  call  them,  to  the  port  where  they 
would  be; 

And  have  seen  gray  in  the  moonlight,  or  splashed  with  noon- 
day gold. 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway  coming  back  to  the  fold. 
Tbe   LeisDn  Hour.  ^^^  Bopper. 
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THE  LITERARY  INSPIRATION  OF  IMPERIALISM. 


To  treat  in  a  non-partisan  epirit  of 
the  most  bnming  of  all  present-day 
pnbllc  questions  in  the  pagea  of  a  non- 
political  magazine  is  to  execute  an  ^%% 
dance  of  no  common  difficulty.  The 
war  in  South  Africa  is  not  yet  over; 
perhaps  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight 
The  controversy  over  the  events  which 
caused  the  precipitation  of  hostilities 
is  being  waged  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Kruger  evoke  as  passionate  demonstra- 
tions as  they  did  six  months  ago.  The 
mere  idea  of  a  "pro-Boer"  meeting  still 
suggests  the  possibility— which,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
any  reader  of  previous  passionate  epi- 
sodes in  British  history— that  free  hiss- 
ing is  not  necessarily  opposed  to,  but  is 
rather  a  phase  of,  free  speech.  The 
author  of  "The  Areopagitica"  was  the 
greatest  champion  of  freedom  of  speech 
that  the  world  has  produced,  but  being 
also  the  greatest  of  pamphleteers,  he 
claimed  and  exercised  to  the  full  his 
right  to  hiss,  groan  and  cat-call  his 
chief  opponents,  such  as  Salmaslus, 
out  of  existence. 

But  we  have  reached  a  period  in  the 
South  African  struggle  when  we  can 
think  of,  and  even  have  glimpses  of, 
the  divinity  that  has  been  shaping  our 
ends,  regardless  of  our  rough-hewing. 
The  stage  of  self-preservation  has 
passed;  the  stage  of  philosophic  and 
deliberate  "settlement"  will  ere  long 
be  entered  upon.  We  can  now  stand 
erect  on  the  summit  of  the  South 
African  kopje  without  any  apprehen- 
sion of  a  rain  of  bullets  from 
Boer  political  Mausers;  we  can,  from 
it,  as  from  a  Pisgah,  survey  the 
Promised  Land.  For  "we  are  all 
Imperialists  now,"  much  more  truly 
than,  according  to  Sir  William 
■Harcourt,  "we  are  all  Socialists  now." 


The  differences  between  "Liberal  Im- 
perialism," ">Sane  Imperialism,"  "Oom- 
mon-Sense  Imperialism"  and  "Jingo 
Imperialism"  may  not  be  quite  unreal 
or  academic.  If  they  savor  of  hair- 
splitting, they  tend  also  to  party-split- 
ting. But  Imperialism  transcends  our 
political  distinctions  and  distractions. 
It  is  an  idea,  a  passion,  a  worship,  a 
fascinating  siren,  such  as  Inspired  that 
poet  who  surpassed  even  Keate  in  his 
sensitiveness  to  Beauty:— 

Ligeia!    Ligeia! 

My  beautiful  one. 
Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run. 

When  we  think  of  the  uprising  of  the 
British  nation  after  that  black  we^ 
which  witnessed  the  disasters— as  they 
then  seemed— of  Magersfontein,  Storm- 
berg  and  the  Tugela,  and  when  we  look 
at  the  rush  of  Australians  and  Oana- 
dians  to  meet,  live  and  even  die  to- 
gether on  the  South  African  veldt,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  dimly  conscious 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
those  gregarious  ideas  through  whose 
dominance  death  is  swallowed  up  of 
victory,  that  caused  the  best  blood  in 
Europe  to  be  spent  in  the  Crusades, 
and  sent  the  best  brains  in  England 
to  seek  Empire  and  plunder  on  the 
Spanish  Main. 

Like  everything  else  which  has  stim- 
ulated men  and  altered  the  careers  of 
nations.  Imperialism  has  Its  feet  of 
clay  as  well  as  its  head  of  gold.  Like 
Cromwell,  whose  worship  it  has  served 
in  such  a  remarkable  manner  to  revive, 
it  is  a  compound  of  realism  and  mys- 
ticism. It  is  the  function  of  literature, 
according  to  that  great  critic  whose 
place,  now  that  he  has  "passed,  not 
softly  but  swiftly,  into  the  silent  land," 
lias  not  been  filled,  to  apply  ideas  to 
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life.  How  has  Literature  discharged 
this  idea  towards  Imperialism?  To 
what  extent  is  it  responsible  for  recent 
and  passing  events?  And,  in  this  con- 
nection, we  must  thinlc  both  of  the  feet 
of  clay  and  of  the  head  of  gold.  In  the 
first  instance,  what  Is  Imperialism  as 
a  historical  fact?  In  the  second  place, 
what  is  Imperialism  as  a  sentiment- 
divine  or  diabolic— which  carries  strong 
nations,  as  passion  carries  strong  men, 
off  their  feet? 

Imperialism,  by  whatever  adjective, 
such  as  "Sane"  or  "Oommon-sense,"  it 
may  be  qualified,  involves  attach- 
ment to,  or  faith  in,  the  British  Empire. 
What,  in  turn,  is  the  British  Empire? 
In  this  case  ia%  est  ab  ho8te  dooeri.  Mr. 
Ooldwln  Smith  is  well  known  as  a  very 
able  man^and  a  very  diligent  student 
of  British— perhaps  it  might  be  move 
accurate  to  say  English— history,  but 
he  is  the  last  man  to  be  accused  of 
"Jingoism."  He  is  a  Unionist,  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once  styled  him  "a 
wild  professor."  So  little  of  an  advo- 
cate of  Imperialism  or  Expansion,  in 
the  limited  or  specially  British  sense, 
has  he  been,  that  he  has  persistently  ad- 
vocated the  annexation  to  the  United 
States  of  Canada,  which  has  been  his 
second  home.  In  his  latest  work,  "The 
United  Kingdom,"  he  thus  pronounces 
upon  Imperialism  as  an  historical 
fact:— 

The  British  Empire  embraces  at  this 
day,  besides  the  thirty-nine  millions  of 
people  in  the  two  islands,  three  hun- 
dred millions  in  India  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, more  or  less,  in  colonies  scat- 
tered over  the  globe.  Instead  of  being 
sea-girt,  England  has  an  open  land 
frontier  of  four  thousand  miles,  allow- 
ing tor  indentation,  in  North  Anvarica, 
besides  the  whole  northern  frontier  of 
Hindostan.  To  hold  this  empire  she 
has  to  maintain  a  fieet,  not  only  for 
her  own  defence  and  that  of  her  trade, 
but  for  her  command  of  all  the  seas. 
An  empire  this  vast  aggregate  of  mis- 
cellaneous   possessions  is  called.     To 


part  of  them  the  name  is  adM^pUed, 
and  the  misapplication  may  lead  to 
practical  error.  Empire  is  absolute 
rule,  whether  the  imperial  power  be  a 
monarchy,  like  the  Persian  or  the  Span- 
ish; an  aristocracy,  like  the  Roman  or 
the  Venetian;  or  a  commonwealth,  like 
Athene  of  old  and  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  ^y.  In  the  case  of  the  British 
possessions,  the  name  is  properly  ap- 
pMoable  only  to  tiie  Indian  empire,  the 
Crown  colonies,  and  fortresses  or  naval 
stations  such  as  Qibraltar  and  Malta. 
I«t  is  not  property  applicable  to  self- 
governing  colonies  such  as  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  Cape,  which,  though 
nominally  dependent,  are  in  reality  in- 
dependent; do  not  obey  British  law;  do 
not  contribute  to  British  armaments; 
and  are  at  liberty  even  to  wage  com- 
mercial war  against  the  moth^-coun- 
try  by  levying  protective  duties  on  her 
goods.  The  word  "colony,"  too,  is  used 
in  a  misleading  sense,  as  if  it  were 
synonymous  with  dependent,  or  were 
limited  to  colonies  retaining  their  po- 
litical connection  with  the  mother- 
country.  The  colonies  of  England 
which  now  form  the  United  States 
did  not  cease,  on  becoming  Inde- 
pendent, to  be  English  colonies. 
In  the  feudal  notion  of  personal 
fealty,  which  led  the  colonist  to 
think  that  even  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  he  remained  indefeasibly 
the  liegeman  of  the  British  King,  com- 
bined, perhaps,  with  the  notion,  also 
feu^l,  of  the  crown  as  supreme  land- 
owner, we  probably  see  the  account  of 
the  political  tie  between  the  British 
colonies  and  the  British  crown. 
The  Mayfiower  exiles,  In  their  compact 
before  landing,  described  themselves 
as  loyal  subjects  of  King  James,  who 
had  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  honor  of  their  King  and 
country,  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Virginia.  Had  the 
exiles  of  the  Mayflower  been  citlsens 
of  a  Qreek  repiJibtic,  they  would  have 
taken  the  sacred  fire  ttom  the 
hearth  of  the  mother  city  and  gone 
forth  to  found  a  new  commonwealth 
for  themselves,  owning  na  relation  to 
its  parent  but  that  of  filial  respect 
and  affection. 
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This  passage  is  of  value  because  It 
demonstrates  not  only  what  Imperial- 
ism—in so  far  as  it  involyes  attachment 
to  the  British  Empire—certainly  is  moI 
in  the  sense  of  historical  fact,  and  what 
it  va^rnely  i%  in  the  sense  of  historical 
sentiment  It  is  wi%  absolute  rule  in  the 
strict  and  only  proper  meaning  of  the 
phrase— the  meaning  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  Roman  Bmplre  of  the  past 
and  of  the  Bussian  Empire  of  to-day. 
lir.  Smith  says  that  in  tiie  case  of  the 
British  possessions  "the  name  is  prop- 
erly Applicable  only  to  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, the  Grown  Colonies  and  fortresses 
or  naval  stations  such  as  Gibraltar  or 
Malta."  Fortresses  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  They  are  under  mili- 
tary government  and  exist  for  military 
reasons.  But  the  British  rule  of  the 
Crown  Colonies,  of  India— and  it  may, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  added  of 
Egypt— is  characterized  by  a  different 
Imperialism  from  the  Roman  or  the 
Russian.  It  means  government,  not 
for  the  sake  of  fortune  to  Individuals, 
or  even  of  glory  to  the  nation,  but  for 
the  sake  of  civilization— in  other  words, 
fcHT  the  diffusion  of  peace  and  Justice 
over  regions  where  these  blessings  have 
hitherto  been  unknown.  Unless  we  de- 
mean ourselves  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
and,  as  the  result  will,  no  doubt,  show, 
in  South  Africa,  as  if  we  were  the 
trustees  of  civilization,  we  shall  have 
failed  to  accomplish  our  professed  mis- 
sion and  to  be  unequal  to  bearing  'The 
White  Man's  Burthen"  with  dignity 
and  moral  profit  Unless,  Indeed,  Im- ' 
pwlallsm  is  an  essentially  noble  Ideal- 
it  may  be  imperfectly  understood  here, 
still  more  Imperfectly  practised  there- 
it  will  fall.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  give  harmony,  and,  if  one 
may  say  so,  in  such  a  connection,  the 
heartiness  of  a  chorus  to  the  otherwise 
differing  sentiments  that  animate  the 
collocation  of  self-governing  States, 
Crown  C<^onies  and  ancient  Empires 
over  which  the  British  flag  flies.    Mr. 


Ooldwin  Smith  has  shown  how  the  sen- 
timent of  feudalism,  of  personal  fealty, 
animated  the  Mayflower  settlers  when 
they  established  themselves  on  the 
North  American  continent  That  was 
quite  compatible  with  the  sturdy  main- 
tenance of  rights  and  privileges;  so, 
indeed,  the  quarrel  which  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  was  to  prove.  There 
never  was  a  greater  Imperialist,  even 
in  the  modern  sense,  than  Chatham; 
and  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  he  would  not.  In  that 
memorable  last  speech  of  his,  have  de- 
fended the  ''schismatic"  action  of  the 
colonists  had  he  not  been  certain  that 
their  vindication  of  their  "rights"  was 
not  quite  compatible  with  loyalty  to 
the  central  Mayflower  idea. 

That  the  New  England  idea  is  very  dif- 
fei*ent  from  that  usually  associated 
with  the  phrase,  "LltUe  England,"  is 
now,  indeed,  almost  startlingly  mani- 
fest The  United  States,  left  to  them- 
selves, and  with  ample  facilities  for 
"expansion"  afforded  by  the  size  of 
the  contlotent  on  which  they  are  the 
most  considerable  Power,  have  devel- 
oped an  Imperialism  of  their  own,  and 
one  which  has,  on  the  surface,  but  a 
remote  connection  with  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  And  in  considering  the  lit- 
erary inspiration  of  Imperialism  gener- 
ally, we  cannot  do  better  than  take  an 
American  illustration^  Walt  Whitman 
lived  and  wrote  before  the  recent  war 
betwen  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  the  consequent  appearance  of  his 
beloved  Republic  among  the  World- 
Powers  interested  in  the  Far  Eastern 
problem,  with  the  almost  innumerable 
complications  which  that  Involves.  That 
even  before  then  there  prevailed  a  pas- 
sion for  American  unity  equivalent  to 
that  similar  passion  which  here  we  call 
Imperialism,  the  following  passage 
shows:— 

The  highest  separate  personality  of 
these  States  will  only  be  fully  coherent. 
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I^rand  and  free,  through  the  cohesion, 
grandeur  and  freedom  of  the  common 
aggregate— the  Union.  This  is  what 
makes  the  importance  to  the  identities 
of  these  States  of  the  thorouglily  fused, 
relentless,  dominating  Union— a  moral 
and  spiritual  idea  subjecting  all  the 
parts  with  remorseless  power.  What 
needs  most  fostering  through  the  hun- 
dred years  to  come,  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States— North,  South,  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Coasts— is  this  fused  and  fervent 
Identity  of  the  individual,  whoever  he 
or  she  may  be,  whatever  the  place, 
with  the  idea  and  fact  of  American 
totality,  and  with  what  is  meant  by 
the  flag,  the  stars,' the  stripes.  We 
need  this  conviction  of  nationality  as  a 
faith  to  be  absorbed  in  the  blood  and 
belief  of  the  people  everywhere— South, 
North,  West,  East— to  emanate  in  their 
life  and  in  native  literature  and  art. 
'  We  want  the  germinal  idea  that  Amer- 
ica, inheritor  of  the  past.  Is  the  cus- 
todian of  the  future,  of  humanity. 
Judging  from  history,  it  is  some  such 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas  proper  to 
them  (and  such  ideas  only)  that  have 
made  the  profoundest  glory  and  en- 
durance of  nations  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Tyrt»us  of  Imperial- 
ism, and  the  influence  of  his  writings 
in  the  way  both  of  fostering  the  pas- 
sion of  Imperialism  and  of  expressing 
its  moods  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 
But  here  we  have  an  American  of  the 
Americans,  a  democrat  of  the  demo- 
crats, the  latter-day  poet  of  "liberty, 
fraternity  and  equality,*'  who,  lacking 
In  humor— otherwise  he  might  have 
been  the  trans- Atlantic  Burns— has  car- 
ried the  doctrine  of  "the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  sisterhood  of  woman"  to 
the  verge  of  farce,  giving  expresion  to 
what  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
call  the  Imperial  sentiment  with  that 
poetical  ardor  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  sincerity.  This  "fused  and 
fervent  Identity  of  the  Individual,  who- 
ever he  or  she  may  be,  whatever  the 
place,  with  the  Idea  and  fact  of  Amer- 


ican totality,  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
flag,"  this  "moral  and  spiritual  idea 
subjecting  all  the  parts  with  remorse- 
less power,"  certainly  holds  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  fully  and  as  abso- 
lutely as  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  even  yet  Imperialism 
as  "a  moral  and  spiritual  idea  subject- 
ing all  the  parts  of  the  Bmpire  with 
remorseless  power"  Is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  the  poets  who  sing  or  the 
politicians  who  practise  it  That  must 
be  effected  before  it  can  be  "absorbed 
in  the  blood  and  belief  of  the  people 
everywhere."  Meanwhile,  a  sufficiently 
wonderful  feat  has  been  accomplished. 
An  idea  has  been  found  for  which  the 
same  enthusiastic  loyalty  can  be  mani- 
fested as  was  evoked  by  the  older  po- 
litical watchwords— by  the  Throne,  by 
the  Dynasty,  by  "Our  glorious  Consti- 
tution." And  the  romantic  fascination 
of  the  idea  has  been  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Queen  who,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  her  reign,  showed  herself 
equal  to  the  task  of  embodying,  as  it 
had  never  been  embodied  before,  the 
doctrine  of  limited  monarchy— "the 
crowned  Republic's  crowning  common- 
sense"— should.  In  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  latest  period  of  her  reign, 
have  shown  herself  not  less  equal  te 
the  task  of  Indicating  the  practical 
meaning  of  Imperialism. 

That  Imperialism  should  become  a 
force— In  some  respects  the  prominent 
force— in  our  literature,  was  as  "in- 
evitable" as  the  war  In  South  Africa 
itself.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
not  specially  concerned  with  the  non- 
literary  "con-causes"  of  Imperialism, 
except  to  the  extent  that  literature  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  application  of  all 
Ideas  to  life.  That  Imperialism  is  al- 
lied to,  and  has  been  fostered  by  the 
recent  British  delight  In  athleticism,* 
Is  as  certain  as  that  It  Is  a  passionate 
and  yet  philosophic  protest  for  nation- 
lEdlsm  as  a  force  in  the  life  of  the  world 
against  Internationalism,  especially  in 
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the  destructive  forms  of  Socialism  and 
Nttiilism.  But,  looking  to  Victorian 
literature,  and  the  great  names  which 
were  all-influential  in  those  decades  of 
it  which  are  quite  familiar  to  middle- 
aged  m^i,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most 
easily  explicable  of  phenomena.  On 
the  moral  side  it  is  a  protest  against 
the  merely  materialistic  view  of  life-— 
the  notion  that  a  man  is  to  be  valued, 
i\ot  according  to  the  good  that  is  done 
through  his  influence  while  he  lives, 
hat  by  the  amount  of  wealth  he  leaves 
behind  him.  However  much  ''the  sim- 
ple, great  ones  gone*'  of  the  Victorian 
era  may  have  differed  from  each  other 
—Carlyle  from  Arnold,  Buskin  from 
Swinburne,  Glough  from  Browning— 
they  have  agreed  in  holding  up  to  scorn 
and  reprobation  that  materialistic  con- 
ception of  happiness,  which  has  nat- 
urally obtained  great  importance  in 
a  reign  so  remarkable  for  its  fat  years 
of  prosperity  as  that  of  the  present 
sovereign. 

But  Imperialism  goes  back  further 
than  the  Victorian  era,  to  the  time 
when  Byron  captivated  Europe,  even 
although  he  was  boycotted  in  Great 
Britain,  with  "the  pageant  of  his  bleed- 
ing heart."  His  romantic  heroes,  and 
still  more  romantic  villains,  his  Corsairs 
and  his  Laras,  dashed  their  heads  as 
gallantly  and  as  InefiTectually  against 
their  prison  walls  of  conventional  Plill- 
istine  sentiment  as  he  did  himself.  But 
the  strength  of  Byronlsm,  apart  from 
the  views  on  special  things  with  which 
it  will  be  associated,  lies  In  energy  and 
in  action.  Imperialism  means,  there- 
fore, the  revival  of  Byronlsm,  an  at- 
tempt to  place  action  above  speculation 
on  the  one  side,  and  above  materialism 
on  the  other  side.  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith, who,  more  than  any  living  man  of 
letters,  represents  the  transition  be- 
tween the  older  and  the  younger  Vic- 
torian Ideas,  puts  Into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  best  characters,  Alvan  of 
"The   Tragic   ComedIans"--notoriously 


and  even  confessedly  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle,  the  orator  and  inspirer  of  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy— «  theory  and 
special  application  of  the  Byronic  gos- 
pel of  action.  When  Clotilde  first 
•heard  him  (Alvan)  speak,  "His  theme 
was  action;  the  political  advantages  of 
action,  and  he  illustrated  his  view  with 
historical  examples  to  the  credit  of  the 
French,  to  the  temporary  discredit  of 
the  German  and  English  races,  who 
lead  to  compromise  instead.  Of  the 
English  he  spoke  €is  of  a  power  extinct 
—a  people  *gone  to  fat,'  who  liave 
gained  their  end  in  a  hoard  of  gold  and 
shut  the  door  upon  bandit  Ideas.  Ac- 
tion means  life  to  the  soul  as  to  the 
body.  Compromise  is  virtual  death; 
It' is  the  path  between  cowardice  and 
comfort  under  the  title  of  expediency. 
.  .  .  Let,  then,  our  joy  be  in  war,  in 
uncompromising  action,  which  need 
not  be  the  less  a  sagacious  conduct  of 
the  war.  Action  energizes  men's  brains, 
generates  grander  capacities,  provokes 
greatness  of  soul  between  enemies,  and 
is  the  guarantee  of  positive  conquest 
for  the  benefit  of  our  species." 

These  words  are  worth  noting.  Mr. 
Meredith  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
first  novelist  of  the  day;  if  there  can 
be  truly  said  to  be  any  rival  near  his 
throne,  it  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  like 
himself  a  novelist  with  a  purpose,  and 
one  even  more  persistently  tragic  than 
his.  Mr.  Meredith  has  only  now  come 
Into  his  kingdom.  In  the  sense  of  even 
a  circulating-library  popularity.  But 
from  his  first  appearance  he  has  been 
an  infiuence  with  the  intellectually  se- 
lect, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
through  their  power  in  turn,  much  of 
his  teaching— for  in  spite  of  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  interpreter  of  what  he 
himself  terms  the  Comic  Muse,  he  is 
too  serious  not  to  be  intentionally  di- 
dactic—has been  conveyed  into  the  ac- 
tions of  the  present  generation,  which 
of  necessity  knows  him  rather  as  a 
master,  and  a  mystery,  than  anything 
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else.  Who  does  not  recognise  In  tbe 
words  be  has  pnt  Into  the  month  of 
Lossalle— Lassalle  Is  even  more  de- 
serving than  Heine  of  being  con* 
sldered  the  German  Byron  — the 
Continental  contempt  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  as  *'a  power  extinct,  a 
people  gone  to  fat,  who  have 
gained  their  end  In  a  hoard  of  gold  and 
sihut  the  door  npon  bandit  Ideas!"  That 
contempt  should  breed  exasperation  Is 
the  most  natural  thing  In  the  woitUL 
The  remarkable  patience  with  wlhlch, 
since  tiie  present  war  began,  the  Brit- 
ish people  'have  borne  CJontlnental  In- 
sults, may  yet  be  found  to  have  been 
ominous,  to  have  indicated  a  grim  de- 
termination to  show  the  world.  If  ever 
a  suitable  chance  came,  that  such  con- 
tempt was  not  Justified. 

But  mere  "bandit  ideas'*  have  never 
had  any  permanent  influence  in  this 
country;  the  Byronlc  theory  of  life  has 
been  infinitely  more  fruitful  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  There  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  there  may  again  be 
in  the  future,  outbreaks  of  Berserker- 
ism  in  our  literature,  but  never  of  sheer 
brigandage  or  buccaneering.  Action, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  action,  war  sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  giving  vent  to  energy, 
have  never  been  appreciated  as  a  moral 
meal  for  the  nation,  although  they  may 
have  tickled  the  appetite  as  a  sauce. 
For  the  truly  commanding  force  in 
present-day  literature  one  inevitably 
and  almost  instinctively  goes  back  to 
Carlyle—because,  In  spite  of  his  vio- 
lence, and  his  frequent  injustice  where 
individuals  are  concerned,  he  repre- 
sents the  permanently  serious  side  of 
what  is  at  bottom  a  serious  people.  He 
loved  Byron,  but  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  Byronism.  He  denounced  Napo- 
leonism— between  which  and  Byronism 
there  are  many  ties  of  sympathy,  aflfln- 
ity  and  more— as  Dick  Turpinism;  dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  War  he  de- 
nounced France  as  "the  Cartouche  of 
nations."  But,  as  all  the  world  knows— 


knows  ad  ftoiitfam^he  was  a  hero-wor- 
shipper. And,  although  It  is  possible 
that.  In  certain  respects,  his  Influence 
baa  latterly  been  on  the  wane,  the  re- 
vival of  the  worship  of  Cromwell  aa 
the  best  type  of  British  Influence 
abroad,  as  the  Incarnation  of  whait 
most  of  us  would  wish  a  "spirited  for- 
eign policy"  to  be,  is  evidence  that  the 
true  gospel  of  Carlyle  is  still  a  power 
—an  unconscious  and  Indirect  power, 
perhaps— with  the  Brltiidi  mind.  The 
germs,  at  all  events,  of  the  modem 
preaching  of  Action  as  a  protest  against 
Materialism,  as  an  escape  from  the 
despair  and  scepticism  which  Matthew 
Am<^d  has  "moulded  In  colossal  calm," 
are  found  here. 

The  woiics  of  a  man,  bury  them  un- 
der what  guano-mountains  and  obscene 
owl-dropplngs  you  will,  will  not  per- 
ish, cannot  perish.  What  of  Heroism, 
what  of  Btemal  Light  was  in  a  Man 
and  his  LlfeJs  with  very  grea.t  exact- 
ness added  to  the  Btemities;  remains 
forever  a  new  divine  portion  of  thefium 
of  Things.  No  nobler  feeling  than  this 
of  admiration  for  one  higher  than  him- 
self dwells  in  the  breast  of  man.  It 
is  to  this  hour  and  at  all  hours  the  vivi- 
fying Influence  in  man's  life.  Religions, 
I  And,  stand  upon  it  .  .  .  What, 
therefore,  is  loyalty  proper,  the  life- 
breath  of  all  society,  but  an  effiuence 
of  Hero-worship,  submissive  admira- 
tion for  the  truly  great?  Society  Is 
founded  on  Hero-worship.  ...  I 
seem  to  see  in  tll^s  indestructibility  of 
Hero-worship  the  everlasting  adamant, 
lower  than  which  the  confused  wreck 
of  revolutionary  things  cannot  fall. 
.  .  .  Silent,  with  closed  lips,  as  I 
fancy  them,  unconscious  that  they 
were  specially  brave;  defying  the  wild 
ocean  with  its  monsters,  and  all  men 
and  things,  progenitors  of  our  own 
Blakes  and  Nelsons.  Hrolf  or  Rollo, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  wild  Sea-Klng, 
has  a  share  In  governing  England  at 
this  hour.  ...  No  wild  Saint  Dom- 
inies and  Thebaid  Eremites,  there  had 
been  no  melodious  Dante;  rough,  prac- 
tical    Endeavor,     Scandinavian     and 
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otlier,  ttom  Odin  to  Walter  Baleigli, 
txom  Nefela  to  Cranmer,  enabled 
Shakespeare  to  speak.  Nay,  the  fin- 
ished Poet,  I  remark  sometimes,  is  a 
«3rmptom  that  his  epoch  itself  has 
reached  perfection  and  is  finished;  that 
before  long  there  will  be  a  new  Bpoch, 
new  reformers  needed. 

The  strain  here  is  not  only  of  a  higher 
mood  than  that  represented  in  the  quo- 
tation from  'The  Tragic  Ck>medians," 
but  it  comes  nearer  to  that  actual  tem- 
per of  the  younger  and  more  enterpris- 
ing section  of  the  nation  which  has 
found  vent  in  Bxpansion,  and  which 
has  been,  at  least,  the  advance-guard 
of  ImperialisuL  These  old  heroes,  *'si- 
lent  with  closed  lips,  unconscious  that 
they  were  specially  brave,  defying  the 
wild  ocean  with  its  monsters,"  have 
been  in  a  measure,  at  all  events,  re- 
{NToduced  in  the  ''still,  strong  men"— 
the  humbler,  the  more  heroic— who  have 
given  the  defences  of  Ladysmith,  Mafe- 
Idng  and  Kimberley  a  not  unimportant 
place  in  British  military  annals. 

Garlyle's  greatest  disciple,  and  most 
articulate— not  forgetting  Buskin,  Dick- 
ens and  Browning— was  Tennyson.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  author  of 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King"  and  "In 
Memoriam"  was  also  the  author  of 
"Biflemen  Form."  B«lr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  regret 
that  this  side  of  Tennyson  could  not  be 
forgotten.  And  yet,  as  Lord  Lans- 
dotwne's  new  scheme  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  clearly  proves,  the  vol- 
unteer movement,  which  originated  in 
the  threats  of  Invasion  uttered  by  Na- 
poleon the  Third's  colonels,  was  the 
concrete  beginning  of  Imperialism. 
Here,  indeed,  we  have  the  spirit,  though 
not  the  music-ball  air  of  Kipling,  the 
contention  that  domestic  reforms 
should  be  postponed  to  the  great  work 
of  setting  the  defences  of  the  Empire 
in  order. 

Be  not  deaf  to  the  sound  that  warn-. 
Be  not  gaird  by  a  despot's  plea; 


Are  figs  of  thistles,  or  grapee  of  thorns? 

How  should  a  despot  set  men  free? 
f 

Let  your  reforms  for  a  moment  go. 
Look  to  your  butts  and  take  good 
aims. 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so 
Than    a  rotten  fleet    or  a  city    In 
flames. 

The  spirit  of  Imperialism,  so  far  as 
Tennyson  is  concerned,  is,  however* 
to  be  found  at  its  best  in  "Maud":— 

I  stood  on  a  giant  deck,  and  miz'd  my 

breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle- 
cry, 
Qod's  Just  wratii  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a 

giant  liar; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light 

shall  leap. 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  wmJriqg  of. 

splendid  names, 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the 

sun. 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with 

high  desire; 
For  the  peace  that  I  deem'd  no  peace 

is  over  and  done. 
And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and 

the  Baltic  deep. 
And  deathful-grinning  mouths  of  the 

fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war,  with  a 

heart  of  fire. 

On  this  outburst  M.  Talne  remarks:— 

Men  said  that  he  was  imitating  By- 
ron; they  cried  out  against  these  bitter 
declamations;  they  thought  that  they 
perceived  the  rebellious  accent  of  the 
Satanic  school;  they  blamed  this  un- 
even, obscure,  excessive  style;  they 
were  shocked  at  these  crudities  and 
incongruities;  they  called  on  the  poet 
to  return  to  his  first  well-proportioned 
style.  He  was  discouraged,  left  the 
storm  clouds,  and  returned  to  the 
azure  sky! 

This  4s.  however,  a  vastly  clever  and 
thoroughly  French  way  of  saying  both 
that   Tennyson    was    considerably    in 
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advance  of  bis  time  and  that  he  waa 
not  so  much  a  man  of  war  as  a  man 
of  the  cloister  or  of  the  cathedral  close, 
who,  having  been  seized  with  the  pa- 
triotic fever,  rushed  out  of  his  retire- 
ment, shoolc  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the 
Osar,  and,  alarmed  at  the  sensation 
caused  by  his  unexpected  militancy, 
"turned  him  to  his  thought  again'' 
somewhat  shamefacedly. 

The  spirit  of  Imperialism  was  in 
Tennyson,  however,  as  it  was  in  Car- 
lyle,  and  perhaps  as,  notwithstanding 
his  romantic  and  dandiacal  Jacobinism, 
it  was  in  Byron.  We  identify  the 
spirit  nowadays  with  the  muse  of  Mr. 
Budyard  Kipling,  mainly  because  he 
sings  the  praises— and  lays  bare  the 
weaknesses— of  that  "Absent-'Minded 
Beggar"  who  corresponds  to  the  legion- 
ary of  Rome,  and  whose  mission,  like 
his  prototype's,  is  to  defend  that  "ex- 
tended frontier,"  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  Is  the  characteris- 
tic of  an  empire  of  the  modem  type. 
How  familiar  he  is  now—     ^ 


We  aren't  no  thin  red  'eroes,  nor  we 
aren't  no  blackguards  too. 

But  single  men  in  barricks,  most  re- 
markable like  you; 

An'  if  sometimes  our  conduck  isn't  all 
your  fancy  paints. 

Why,  single  men  in  barricks  don't  grow 
into  plaster  saints; 

While  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy 
that,  an'  Tommy  "fall  behind." 

But  it's  "Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir," 
when  there's  trouble  in  the  wind; 

There's  trouble  in  the  wind,  my  boys, 
there's  trouble  In  the  wind. 

Oh,  if  s  "Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir," 
when  there's  trouble  in  the  wind. 

You  talk  o'  better  food  for  us.  an' 
schools,  an'  fires,  an*  all; 

We'll  wait  for  extry  rations  if  you  treat 
us  rational; 

Don't  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops, 
but  prove  it  to  our  face. 

The  Widow's  Uniform  is  not  the  sol- 
dier-man's disgrace. 


For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that. 

an'  "Chuck  him  out,  the  brute!" 
But  if  s  "Saviour  of  'is  country"  when 

the  guns  begin  to  shoot; 
An'  if  s  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

an'  anything  you  please; 
An'  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool— you 

bet  that  Tommy  sees! 

What  was  the  end  of  all  the  show, 

Johnnie,  Johnnie? 
Ask  my  colonel,  for  I  don't  know, 

Johnnie,  my  Johnnie,  aha! 
We  broke  a  King,  and  we  built  a  road— 
A  court-house  stands  where  the  reg'- 

ment  goed. 
And  the  river's  clean  where  the  raw 
blood  flowed 

When  the  Widow  gave  the  party. 

But  even  Mr.  Kipling  was  antici- 
pated, not,  perhaps,  by  Campbell,  in 
whose  best  battle-pieces  Great  Britain 
figures  not  so  much  as  what  the  late 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green  termed  an  "earth- 
power."  as  "the  tight  little  island,'* 
fighting  gallantly  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  for  its  own  life  and  for  the 
liberty  of  the  world,  but  by  Dibdln. 
Dibdln,  as  emphatically  the  singer  of 
the  sailor,  of  the  humble  but  capable 
master  of  that  element  which,  in  By- 
ron's phrase,  "washed  us  power,"  had 
glimpses  of  Empire.  Here,  at  all  events, 
is  Tommy  Atkins  soberly  photographed, 
yet  distinctly  alive,  both  in  his  personal 
wealuiess  and  in  his  representative 
strength. 

This,  this  my  lad's  a  soldier's  life. 

He  marches  to  the  sprightly  fife. 

And  in  each  town  to  some  new  wife 

Swears  he'll  be  ever  true; 

He's  here,  he's  here— where  is  he  not? 

Variety's  his  envied  lot. 

He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  pays  no 

shot. 
And  follows  the  loud  tattoo. 

And  yet- 
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Called  out  to  face  his  country's  foes, 

The  tears  of  fond  domestic  woes 

He  kisses  off  and  boldly  goes 

To  earn  of  fame  his  due; 

Religion,  liberty  and  laws. 

Both  are  his  and  his  country's  cause. 

For    these,    through    danger  without 

pause. 
He  follows  the  loud  tattoo. 

Substitute  "the  flag"  or  "the  Widow  of 
Windsor"  for  **reUgIon,  liberty  and 
laws,"  and  we  have  the  special  senti- 
ment or  revived  feudalism  which  ani- 
mates the  modem  "Empire  builder." 

What  the  more  recent  and  p<H>ular 
exponents  of  Imperialism  have  done  is, 
without  going  any  further,  to  supply 
a  special  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them  to  sing  the  praises  of  a  "Their's 
not  to  reason  why,  their's  but  to  do  or 
die"  devotion  to  it  The  two  writers 
of  to-day  who  have  done  most  to  foster 
the  spirit  which  is  being  exhibited  on 
an  Imperial  scale  in  South  Africa  are 
Mr.  W.  B.  Henley,  mainly  in  virile 
prose,  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  both 
in  "graphic"  prose  and  in  resonant 
verse.  Mr.  Henley  is  the  candid 
prophet  of  latter-day  Byronism.  He 
maintains  that  the  singer  of  "Lara"  is 
the  greatest  master  in  English  poetry 
since  Shalcespeare.  He  is  a  believer  in 
and  preacher  of  the  vigor  of  the  senses; 
he  advocates  action  and  annexation  as 
a  cure  alike  for  Amoldian  megrims  and 
for  flabby  politics.  In  a  passage  writ- 
ten whilst  Lord  Kitchener  was  still 
engaged  in  the  task  which  was  trium- 
phantly concluded  at  Omdurman,  he 
lays  down  his  views:— 

We  have  renewed  our  old  pride  in 
the  Flag,  our  old  delight  in  the  thought 
of  a  good  thing  done  by  a  good  man  of 
his  hands,  our  old  faith  in  the  ambi- 
tions and  traditions  of  the  race.  I 
doubt,  for  instance,  if,  outside  politics 
(and  perhaps  the  Stock  Exchange), 
there  be  a  single  Englishman  who  does 
not  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Rhodes;  even,  as  I  believe,  there  is 
none  inside  or  out  of  politics,  who  does 
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not  feel  the  prouder  for  his  kbishtp 
with  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener.  And  the 
reason  is  on  the  surface.  To  the  na- 
tional conscience,  drugged  so  long  and 
so  long  bewildered  and  bemused,  such 
men  as  Rhodes  and  Kitchener  are 
heroic  Englishmen*  The  one  has  added 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  to  the  Empire,  and  is  neck-deep 
in  the  work  of  consolidating  what  he 
has  got  and  of  taking  more.  The  other 
is  wiphig  out  the  great  dishonor  that 
overtook  us  at  Khartoum  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  "reaching  down  from 
the  North"  to  Buluwayo,  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  of  them  that  will  change  a 
place  of  skulls  into  a  province  of  peace. 
Both  are  great,  and  that  is  much.  But 
both  are,  after  all,  but  types;  and  that 
is  more.  We  know  now,  Mr.  Kipling 
aiding,  that  all  the  world  over  are 
thousands  of  the  like  temper,  the  like 
capacity  for  government,  tlie  like  im- 
patience of  anarchy;  and  tint  all  the 
world  over,  these— each  one  according 
to  his  vision  and  his  strength— are  do- 
ing Imperial  work  at  Imperial  wages— 
the  chance  of  a  nameless  death,  the 
possibility'  of  distinction,  the  certainty 
tnat  the  efPec^is  worth  achieving  and 
will  surely  be  achieved. 


Here  we  have  Byronism,  but  in 
plirases  like  "capacity  for  Government" 
and  "Impatience  of  anarchy"  we  have 
Carlylism  also.  Mr.  Kipling's  chief 
strength  lies  in  his  always  Intense,  fre- 
quently ^otesque.  and  occasionally  re- 
pellent realism.  Perhaps  we  have  here 
the  true  Kipling— 

You  couldn't  pack  a^  Broadwood  half- 
a-mile— 
You  mustn't  leave  a  flddle  in  the 
damp— 
You  couldn't  raft  an  organ  up  the  Nile. 
And  play  it  in  an  Equatorial  swamp. 
I    travel  with    the  cooking-pots    and 
pails— 
I'm  sandwiched  'tween  the  coffee  and 
the  pork— 
And  when  the  dusty  column  checks 
and  tails. 
You  should  hear  me  spur  the  rear- 
guard to  a  walk? 
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With     my      ''PUly-wiUy-winky-wiiiky 

popr 

(Oil,  if  8  anjr  tune  tbat  comes  into  my 
beadD 
80  I  keep  'em  moving  forward  till  they 
drop; 
80  I  play  'em  up  to  water  and  to  bed. 
In  the  silence  of  the  camp  before  the 
fight. 
When  it's  good  to  make  your  will 
and  say  your  prayer. 
Yon    can  hear    my    strompty-tompty 
overnight 
Explaining  ten  to  one  was  always 
fair. 
I'm  the  Prophet  of  the  Utteriy  Absurd, 
Of    the    Patently    Impossible    and 
Vain— 
And  when  the  Thing  that  couldn't  has 
occurred. 
Give  me  time  to  change  my  leg  and 
go  again. 

With   my   '*Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tum- 
pi-tump!^' 
In    the  desert  where  the    dung-fed 
camp-smoke  curled 
There  was  nev^  voice  before  us  till 
I  led  our  lonely  chorus 
I,  the  war-drum  of  the  White  Man 
round  the  worid! 

Or,  if  truth  in  realism  means  the 
same  thing  as  unpleasantness,  a  still 
tru^  Kipling  Is  to  be  found  in  «*1]he 
Sergeant's  Weddin'— " 

See  the  chaplain  thinkin'? 

See  the  women  smile? 
Twig  the  married  winkln' 

As  they  take  the  aisle? 
Keep  your  side-arms  quiet, 

Dressin'  by  the  Band. 
Ho!  you  'oly  beggars, 

Cough  be'ind  your  'and.! 

Now  it's  done  an'  over. 

'Bar  the  organ  squeak, 
"Voice  that  breathed  o'er  Bden"— 

Ain't  she  got  the  cheek! 
White  and  laylock  ribbons. 

Think  yourself  so  fine, 
I'd  pray  Gawd  to  take  yer 

'Fore  I  made  yer  mine! 

Bscort  to  the  kerridge. 
Wish  him  luck,  the  brute! 


Chuck  the  slippers  aftei>- 

(Pity  'taint  a  boot!) 
Bowin'  like  a  lady, 

Blushin'  like  a  lad— 
'Oo  would  say  to  see  'em. 

Both  is  rotten  bad? 

And  yet,  thanks  perhi^^w  to  the  strain 
of  Wesleyanlsm  in  his  blood,  ^diich 
makes  him  the  General  Booth  of  At- 
kinsesque  Imperialism,  Mr.  Kipling  is 
a  Carlylian  in  his  love  of  a  strong  man 
wherever  he  finds  him. 

They  have  looked  each  other  betwe^i 

the  eyes,  and  there  they  found  no 

fiiult, 
They    have    taken    the    oath    of    the 

Brother-in-Blood      on      leavened 

bread  and  salt 
They     have  taken    the  oath  of    the 

Brother-ln-Blood  on  fire  and  fresh- 
cut  sod. 
On  the  hilt  and  the  halt  of  the  Kyb^ 

Knife,  and  the  Wondrous  Names 

of  God. 
The  Colonel's  son  he  rides  the  mare, 

and  Kemal's  boy  the  dun. 
And    two  have  come  back  to    Fort 

Bukloh  where  there  went  forth 

but  one. 
And  when  they  drew  to  the  quarter- 
guard,  full  twenty  swords  flew 

dear- 
There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  his 

feud  with  the  blood  of  the  moun- 
taineer. 
"Ha'  done!  ha'  done!"  said  the  Colonel's 

son.    "Put  up  the  steel  at  your 

sides! 
Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border 

thief— to-night  'tis  a  man  of  the 

Guides!" 
Oh,  Bast  is  Bast,  and  West  is  West, 

and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Till  Barth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at 

God's  great  Judgment  Seat; 
But  there  is  neither  Bast  nor  West, 

Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to 

face,  tho'  they  come  from  the  ends 

of  the  earth! 

There  may  be  more  of  Wesleyanlsm 
than    of     Carlyllsm— a     Wesleyanlsm 
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which  is  none  the  less  genuine  that,  like 
John  Wesley's  own,  it  is  flavored  with 
mysticism— in  those  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
poems  in  which  he  seeks  to  "improve" 
Imperialism,  as  in  his  famous  *'Beces- 
sional,"  with  itft- 

Lord  God  of  Hosts— be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget 

But  he  is  bade  to  Oarlyllsm— the  Oar^ 
lyllsm  of  the  "Latter  Day  Pamphlets," 
and  the  cry  to  arms  against  anarchy 
in— 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burthen- 
Send  for  the  best  ye  breed- 
Go  bind  your  sons  to  exile. 

To  serve  your  captives'  needs; 
To  wait  in  heavy  harness. 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild— 
Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples. 
Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burthen- 
No  iron  rule  of  khigs. 

But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper— 
The  toil  of  common  things. 
The  Soottlib  Berlew. 


The  ports  ye  idiall  not  enter. 
The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread; 

Go,  make  them  with  your  living. 
And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 

This  may  not  be  the  last  or  the 
best  word  of  modem  Imperialism.  It 
may  be  expecting  too  much  of  human 
nature,  it  might  even  be  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  the  centre  and  citadel  of  tiie 
Bmpire,  to  "bind  our  sons  to  exile"  in 
Africa  or  in  India.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, to  say  the  least,  that  the  energies 
of  "the  best  we  breed"  wiU  be  fully 
taxed  with  the  domestic  problems 
which  will  demand  consideration  when 
the  present  crisis  has  terminated.  That, 
however,  cannot  be  discussed  h^re  and 
now.  Enough  has  been  said  to  shofw 
that  Kiplingism— more  especially  in 
its  serious  and  religious  aspects— is, 
like  Imperialism  itself,  a  natural  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  unprecedently 
protracted  and  marvellously  diversified 
Victorian  period. 


"OUR  GOD,  OUR  HELP  IN  AGES  PAST." 

So  prayed  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Our  cry  the  same  across  the  troubled  years. 

O  Lord  of  hosts,  where  Thou  art  seen  before, 
The  faint  grow  strong,  and  vanish  all  their  fears. 

Speak  Thon  the  word  that  holds  the  nation  stUl, 
Gome  by  the  ways  yr^  know  not  in  Thy  might; 

Let  brave  hearts  bind  them  to  Thy  righteous  will, 
And  Thy  clear  purpose  shine  above  the  fight 


Grant  Thou  the  coming  of  a  calmer  day. 
When  blood-drenched  fields  shall  wither  to  the  sun; 

And  peace  return  with  large  enlight'nlng  sway. 
And  perish  hate,  and  right  be  rightly  done. 


I>l«nr«  Hoar. 


W.8. 
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BT  J08VPH  COHBAD. 


III. 

''Next  day  I  left  thait  ertatlon  at  laat 
with  a  caravan  of  60  men,  for  a  200- 
mile  tramp. 

"No  use  telling  you  mncli  about  that. 
Pal^s,  paths,  everywhere;  a  stamped 
In  network  of  paths  spreading  over  the 
empty  lands,  through  long  grass, 
through  bumit  grass,  through  thickets, 
down  and  up  cOiiUy  ravines,  up  and 
down  stony  hills  ablaze  with  beat;  and 
a  solitude,  a  solitude,  nobody,  not  a 
hut  The  population  had  cleared  out  a 
long  time  ago.  Well,  If  a  K>t  of  mys- 
terious niggers,  armed  with  all  kinds  of 
fearful  weapons,  suddenly  took  to  trav- 
eling on  the  road  between  Deal  and 
Gravesend,  caiUAilng  the  yokels  right 
and  left  to  carry  heavy  loads  for  them, 
I  fancy  every  farm  and  cottage  there- 
abouts would  get  empty  very  soon. 
Only  here  the  dwellings  were  gone  too. 
Still  I  passed  through  several  aban- 
doned' villages.  There's  something  pa- 
thetically childish  in  the  ruins  of  grass 
walls.  Day  after  day.  wlt?h  the  stamp 
and  shuffle  of  60  pair  of  bare  feet  be- 
hind me,  each  pair  under  a  00-pound 
load.  Gamp,  cook,  sleep,  strike  camp, 
march.  Now  and  then  a  carrier  dead 
in  harness,  at  rest  in  the  long  grass 
near  the  path,  with  an  empty  water 
gourd  and  his  long  staff  lying  by  his 
side.  A  great  silence  around  and 
above.  Perhaps  on  some  quiet  night 
the  tremor  of  far-off  drums,  sinking, 
swelling;  a  tremor  vast,  faint;  a  sound 
weird,  appealing,  suggestive  and  wild 
—and  perhaps  with  as  respectable  a 
meaning  as  the  sound  of  bells  In  a 
Christian  country.  Once  a  white  man 
in  an  unbuttoned  uniform,  camping  on 
•  Copyright  by  8.  8.  McClure  &  Co. 


the  path  with  an  armed  escort  of  lank 
Zans^baris,  very  hospitable  and  festive, 
not  to  say  drunk,  was  looking  after  the 
up-keep  of  the  road,  he  declared.  Oan't 
say  I  saw  any  road  or  any  up-keep,  un« 
less  the  body  of  a  middle-aged  negro 
with  a  bullet  hole  In  the  forehead, 
upon  which  I  absolutely  stumbled 
three  miles  further  on,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  permanent  improvement  I 
had  a  white  companion,  too,  not  a  bad 
chap,  but  rather  too  flecOiy  and  with 
the  exasperating  habit  of  fainting  on 
the  hot  hillsides  miles  away  from  the 
least  biit  of  shade  and  vrater.  Annoy- 
ing, you  know,  to  hold  your  own  jacket 
like  a  parasol  over  a  man's  head  while 
he  is  coming  to.  I  couldn't  help  ask- 
ing him  once  what  he  meant  by  com- 
ing Into  this  country  at  all.  'To  make 
money,  of  course.  What  do  you  think,' 
he  said  scornfully.  Then  he  got  fever, 
and  had  to  be  carried  in  a  hammock 
slung  on  a  pole.  As  he  weighed  16 
stone  I  had  no  end  of  rows  with  the 
carriers.  They  Jibbed,  ran  away, 
sneaked  off  with  their  loads  In  the 
night— quite  a  mutiny.  So  one  evening 
I  made  a  speech  in  English  with  ges- 
tures, not  one  of  which  was  lost  to  the 
60  pairs  of  eyes  before  me,  and  the 
next  morning  I  started  the  hammock 
off  In  front  all  right  An  hour  after- 
ward I  came  upon  the  whole  concern 
wrecked  in  a  bush,  man,  hammock, 
groans,  blankets,  horrors.  The  heavy 
pole  had  skinned  his  poor  nose.  He 
was  very  anxious  for  me  to  kin  some- 
body, but  there  wasn't  the  shadow  of 
a  carrier  near.  I  remembered  the  old 
doctor.  *It  would  he  interesting  for 
science  to  watch  the  mental  changes  of 
individuals  on  the  spot'  I  felt  I  was 
becoming      sclentiflcally      Interesting. 
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However,  all  that  is  to  no  purpose.  On 
the  10th  ^7  I  came  In  sight  of  the  big 
river  again,  and  bofbbled  into  the  cen- 
tral station.  It  was  on  a  back  water 
anrrounded  by  scrub  and  foreat,  with 
a  pretty  border  of  emelly  mud  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  three  others  enclosed 
by  a  crazy  fence  of  rushes.  A  neg- 
lected gap  was  all  tthe  gate  K  had,  and 
the  first  glance  at  the  place  was 
enough  to  let  you  see  the  flabby  devil 
was  running  that  show.  White  men 
with  long  staves  in  their  hands  ap- 
peared languidly  from  amongst  the 
'buildings,  strolling  up  to  take  a  look 
at  me,  and  then  retired  otit  of  sight 
somewhere.  One  of  them,  a  stout,  ex- 
citable chap  with  black  mustache,  in- 
formed me  with  great  volubiliity  and 
many  digressions,  as  soon  as  I  told  him 
wlio  I  was,  that  my  steamer  was  at 
the  borttom  of  the  river.  I  was  thimder- 
struck.  What,  how,  why?  O,  it  was 
'an  right'  The  ^manager  himself  was 
there.  All  quite  correct  Everybody 
iMid  'behaved  splendidly,  splendidly!' 
'You  must'  he  said,  in  agitation,  'go 
and  see  the  general  manager  at  once. 
He  is  wafting.' 

"I  did  not  see  the  real  significance  of 
that  wreck  at  once.  I  fancy  I  see  it 
DOW— but  I  am  not  sure— not  at  all. 
Certainly,  the  affair  was  too  stupid, 
when  I  think  of  it  to  be  altogeliher 
natural.  *Still  ...  at  the  moment 
it  presented  itself  simply  as  a  con- 
founded nuisance.  The  steamer  was 
sunk.  They  had  started  two  days  be- 
fore In  a  sudden  hurry  up  the  river 
with  the  manager  on  board,  in  cliarge 
of  some  volunteer  skipper,  and  before 
they  had  been  out  three  hours  they 
tore  the  bottom  out  of  her  on  stones, 
and  js^e  sank  near  the  south  bank.  I 
asked  myself  what  I  was  to  do  there, 
now  my  boat  was  lost.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  had  plenty  to  do  in  fishing  my 
command  out  of  the  river.  I  had  to 
set  alwut  it  the  very  next  day.  That 
and  the  repairs,  when  I    brought   the 


pieces    to    the    station,    took    some 
months. 

"My  first  interviefw  with  the  man- 
ager was  curious.  He  did  not  ask  me 
to  sit  down  after  my  20-mile  walk  that 
morning.  He  was  commonplace  in 
complexion.  In  feature,  in  manners  and 
in  voice.  He  was  of  middle  size  and 
of  ordinary  build.  His  eyes,  of  the 
usual  blue,  were  peiliaps  remarkably 
cold,  and  he  certainly  could  make  his 
glance  faU  on  one  as  trenchant  and 
heavy  as  an  ax.  But  even  at  these 
times  the  rest  of  his  person  seemed  to 
disclaim  the  intention.  Otherwise 
there  was  only  an  indefinable  faint  ex- 
pression of  his  lips,  some^thing  Stealthy 
—a  smile— not  a  smile^^  remember  it, 
but  I  can't  explain.  It  was  uncon- 
scious—this smile  was,  though  Just 
after  he  had  said  something  it  got  In- 
tensified for  an  instant.  It  came  at  the 
end  of  his  speeches  Uke  a  seal  applied 
on  the  words  to  make  the  meaning  of 
the  commonest  phrase  appear  abso- 
lutely inscrutable.  He  was  a  common 
trader,  from  his  youth  employed  in 
these  parts— nothing  more.  He  was 
obeyed,  yet  he  Inspired  nefther  love 
nor  fear,  nor  even  respect  He  inspired 
uneasiness.  That  was  it  Uneasiness! 
Not  a  definite  mistrust— Just  uneasi- 
ness—nothing more— You  have  no  idea 
how  effective  such  a— a— faculty  can 
be.  He  had  no  genius  for  organizing, 
for  initiative.  That  was  evident  in  such 
little  things  as  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  station.  He  had  no  learning,  no 
intelligence.  His  position  had  come  to 
him— why?  Perhaps  because  he  was 
never  ill.  He  had  served  three  terms 
of  three  years  out  there.  Because 
triumpfhant  health,  in  the  general  rout 
of  constitutions,  is  a  kind  of  power  in 
itself.  When  he  went  home  on  leave  he 
rioted  on  a  large  scale,  pompously. 
Jack  ashore,  with  a  difference  In  exter- 
nals only.  This,  one  could  gather  from 
his  casual  talk.  He  originated  nothing; 
he  could  keep  the  routine  going,  that's 
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alL  Btit  he  was  great.  He  was  great 
by  this  UtUe  thing  that  it  was  impos* 
Bible  to  tell  what  eonld  control  such  a 
man.  He  never  gave  that  secret  away. 
Perhaps  there  was  nothing  within  him. " 
finch  a  sn^picton  made  one  pause,  for 
ont  there  there  were  no  external 
checks.  Once  when  various  tropical 
diseases  had  laid  low  almost  every 
'agent'  in  the  station,  he  was  heard  to 
say:  'Men  who  come  out  h^*e  should 
have  no  entrails.'  He  sealed  the  utter- 
ance with  that  smile  of  his  as  though 
H  had  been  a,  door  opening  onto  a 
darkness  he  had  in  his  keeping.  You 
fancied  you  had  seen  things,  but  the 
seal  was  on.  When  annoyed  at  meal 
times  by  the  constant  quarrels  of  the 
white  men  about  precedence,  he  or- 
dered an  immense  round  table  to  be 
made,  for  which  a  special  house  had  to 
be  built.  This  was  the  station's  mess 
room.  Where  he  sat  was  the  first 
place;  the  rest  were  nowhere.  One 
felt  this  to  be  his  unalterable  beUef. 
He  was  neither  civil  nor  uncivil.  He 
was  quiet.  He  allowed  his  *boy.'  an 
overfed  young  negro  from  the  coast,  to 
treat  the  white  men,  under  his  very 
eyes,  with  provoking  insolence. 

"He  began  to  speak  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me— I  had  been  very  long  on  the 
road.  He  could  not  watt.  Had  to 
start  without  me.  The  up-river  sta- 
tions had  to  be  relieved.  There  had 
been  so  many  delays  already  that  he 
did  not  know  who  was  dead  and  who 
was  alive,  and  how  they  got  on^-^and 
so  on,  and  so  on.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  what  I  said,  and,  playing  with  a 
flrtick  of  sealing  wax,  repeated  several 
times  that  the  situation  was  'very 
grave,  very  grave.'  There  were  rumors 
that  a  very  important  station  was  in 
Jeopardy,  and  its  chief,  Mr.  Kurtz,  was 
ill.  Hoped  ft  was  not  true.  Mr. 
Kurtz  was  ...  I  felt  weary  and  ir- 
ritable. Hong  Kurtz,  I  thought  I  in- 
terrupted him,  saying  I  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Kurtz  on  the  coast    *Ah!    So  they 


talk  of  him  down  there,'  he  murmured 
to  himself.  Then  he  began  again,  as- 
suring me  Mr.  Kurtz  was  the  best 
agent  he  had,  an  exceptional  man,  of 
the  greatest  Importance  to  the  com- 
pany; therefore  I  could  understand  his 
anxiety.  He  was,  he  said  'very,  very 
uneasy.'  Certainly  he  fidgeted  on  his 
chair  a  good  deal,  exclaimed  'Ah!  Mr. 
Kurtz!'  broke  the  stick  of  sealing  wax, 
and  seemed  dumfounded  by  the  acci- 
dent Next  thing  he  wanted  to  know 
'how  long  it  would  take  me  to—'  I  in- 
terrupted him  again.  Being  hungry, 
you  know,  and  kept  on  my  feet,  too,  I 
was  getting  savage.  'How  could  I 
tell,'  I  said.  'I  hadn't  even  seen  the 
wreck  yet  Some  months,  no  doubt' 
All  this  talk  seemed  to  me  so  futile. 
'Some  months,'  he  repeated.  'Well,  let 
us  say  three  months  before  we  can 
maice  a  stait.  Tee.  That  ought  to  do 
the  aCPair.'  I  flung  out  of  his  hut  (he 
lived  all  alone  in  a  clay  hut  with  a 
sort  of  veranda),  muttering  to  myself 
my  opinion  of  him.  He  was  a  chatter- 
ing idiot,  plainly.  Afterward  \  took  it 
back  when  it  was  borne  upon  me  start- 
lingly  with  what  extreme  nicety  he 
had  estimated  the  time  requisite  for 
the-'afPair.' 

"I  went  to  work  tne  next  day,  turn- 
ing, so  to  speak,  my  back  on  that  sta- 
tion. In  that  way  only,  it  seemed  to 
me,  I  could  keep  my  hold  on  the  re- 
deeming facts  of  life.  Still,  one  must 
look  about  sometimes;  and  then  I  saw 
this  station,  these  men  strolling  aim- 
lessly about  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
yard.  I  asked  myself  sometimes  what 
It  all  meant?  They  wandered  here  and 
there  with  their  absurd  long  staves  in 
their  hands  like  a  lot  of  faithless  pil- 
grims bewitched  inside  a  fence,  mie 
word  'ivory*  rang  in  the  air,  was  whis- 
pered, was  sighed.  You  would  think 
they  were  praying  to  it.  A  taint  of 
imbecile  rapacity  blew  thiK>ugh  it  all 
like  a  whiCP  from  some  corpse.  By 
Jove!  I've  never  seen  anything  so  un- 
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real  In  my  Hf  e.  And  outside,  tbe  silent 
wilderness  sunounding  this  cleared 
speck  on  the  earth  struck  me  as  some- 
•thing  great  and  invincible,  like  evil  or 
truth,  waiting  patiently  for  the  passing 
away  of  this  fantastic  invasion. 

"O,  those  months!  Well,  never  mind. 
Various  things  happened.  One  evening 
a  grass  eftied,  full  of  calico  cotton 
prints,  beads,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else,  burst  into  a  blaze  so  suddenly  that 
you  would  have  thought  fthe  earth  had 
opened  to  let  an  avenging  fire  consume 
aH  that  trash.  I  was  smoking  my  pipe 
quietly  by  my  dismantled  steiamer,  and 
saw  them  all  ctfbting  capers  in  the  liglit, 
with  their  arms  lifted 'high,  wlien  the 
stout  man  with  mustaches  came  tear- 
ing down  to  the  river,  a  tin  pail  in  his 
hand,  assured  me  that  everybody  vras 
'behaving  splendidly,  splendidly,' 
dipped  about  a  quart  of  water  and  tore 
back  again.  I  noticed  there  was  a  hole 
In  the  bottom  of  his  pail. 

"I  strolled  up.  There  was  no  hurry. 
You  see,  the  thing  had  gone  off  like  a 
t>ox  of  matches.  It  was  hopeless  from 
the  very  first.  The  flames  had  leaped 
high,  driven  everybody  back,  lighted  up 
everything— and  collapsed.  The  shed 
was  already  a  heap  of  embers,  glowing 
fiercely.  A  nigger  was  being  beaten 
near  by.  They  said  be  had  caused  the 
fire  in  some  way.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he 
was  screecfhdng  most  horribly.  I  saw 
him  later  on  for  several  days  sitting  in 
a  bit  of  shade,  looking  very  sick,  and 
trying  to  recover  himself.  Afterward 
he  arose  and  went  out,  and  the  wilder- 
ness, without  a  sound,  took  him  into  Its 
bosom  again.  As  I  approached  the  glow 
from  the  dark,  I  found  myself  at  the 
back  of  two  men,  talking.  I  heard  the 
name  of  Kurtz  pronounced,  then  the 
words,  'advantage  of  this  unfortunate 
accident.'  One  of  the  men  was  the  man- 
ager. I  wished  him  good  evening.  'Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  It— -efh?  he 
said.  'It  is  incredible!'  and  walked  off. 
The  other  man  remained.      He  was  a 


first-class  agent,  young,  gentlemanly,  a 
bit  reserved,  with  a  forked  little  beard 
and  a  <hooked  nose.  He  was  stand-offish 
with  the  other  agents,  and  they  said  he 
was  the  manager's  spy  upon  them.  I 
had  hardly  ever  spoken  to  him  before. 
We  got  Into  talk,  and  by  and  by  we 
strolled  away  from  the  hissing  ruii^s. 
Then  he  asked  me  to  his  room.  It  was 
in  the  main  building  of  the  station.  He 
struck  a  match,  and  I  perceived  that 
this  young  aristocrat  had  not  only  I  sil- 
ver-mounted dressing  case,  but  also  a 
whole  candle  all  to  himself.  (Just  at 
that  time  the  manager  was  the  only 
man  supposed  to  have  any  right  to 
candles.)  (Native  mats  covered  the  clay 
wall;  a  collection  of  spears,  assegais, 
eftiields,  knives,  hung  up  in  trophies. 
The  business  intrusted  to  this  fellow 
was  the  making  of  bricks— so  I  had 
been  Informed-but  there  wasn't  a  frag- 
ment of  a  brick  anywhere  in  the  sta- 
tion, and  he  had  been  there  more  than 
a  year— waking.  It  seems  he  could  not 
make  bricks  without  something;  I  don't 
know  what— straw,  may  be.  Any  way, 
it  could  not  be  found  there,  and  as  It 
was  not  likely  to  be  sent  from  Europe, 
it  did  not  appear  clear  to  me  what  he 
was  waiting  for.  An  act  of  special 
creation,  perhaps.  However,  they  were 
all  waiting— all  the  16  or  20  pilgrims  of 
them— for  something;  and,  upon  my 
word,  tt  did  not  seem  an  uncongenial 
occupation  from  the  way  they  took  It; 
though  the  only  thing  that  ever  came 
to  them  was  disease— as  far  as  I  could 
see.  They  beguiled  the  time  by  back- 
bfting  and  intriguing  against  each 
other  in  a  fooli&Oi  kind  of  way.  There 
was  an  air  of  plotting  about  that  sta- 
tion, but  nothing  came  of  it,  of  course. 
It  was  as  unreal  as  everything  else,  as 
the  philanthropic  pretense  of  the  whole 
concern,  as  their  talk,  as  their  govern- 
ment, as  their  show  of  work.  The  only 
real  feeling  was  a  desire  to  get  'ap- 
pointed to  a  trading  port  where  Ivory 
was  to  be  got— so  that  they  could   get 
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percentage.  They  intiigiied  and  slan- 
dered and  hated  each  other  only  on  that 
account—hnt  aa  to  effectually  lifting  a 
little  finger— O,  no.  By  heayens,  there 
is  something,  after  all»  In  the  world  al- 
lowing one  man  to  steal  a  horse  while 
another  mnst  not  look  at  a  halter.  Steal 
a  horse  straight  out.  Very  well.  He 
has  done  h.  Perhaps  he  can  ride. 
Beastly,  perhaps.  Tet  still  effectiye. 
But  there  is  a  way  of  looking  at  a 
lialt^  that  would  proyoke  the  most 
charitaUe  of  saints  into  a  kick. 

"I  had  no  idea  why  he  wauted  to  be 
sociable,  but  as  we  chatted  in  there,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  the  fellow  was 
trying  to  get  at  something.  In  fact, 
pumping  me.  He  alluded  constantly  to 
Burope,  to  the  people  I  was  supposed 
to  know  there— potting  leading  ques- 
tions as  (to  my  acquaintances  in  the 
sepulchral  city,  and  so  on.  His  little 
eyes  glittered  like  mica  discs  with  curi- 
o^ty,  though  he  tried  to  keep  up  a  bit 
of  superciliousness.  At  first  I  was  as- 
tonifiOied,  but  very  soon  I  became  aw- 
fully curious  to  see  what  he  would  find 
out  from  me.  I  couldn't  possibly  imag- 
ine what  I  had  in  me  to  make  It  woith 
his  while.  His  allusions  were  Chinese 
to  me.  It  was  very  pretty  to  see  how 
he  baffled  himself,  for  in  truth  my  body 
was  full  of  chills  and  my  head  had 
nothing  in  it  but  that  wretched  steaim- 
boat  business.  It  was  evident  he  took 
me  for  a  perfectly  shameless  prevarica- 
tor. At  last  he  got  angry,  and  to  con- 
ceal a  movement  of  furious  annoyance, 
he  spawned.  I  rose.  Then  I  noticed  a 
small  sketch  in  oils  on  a  panel  repre- 
senting a  woman,  draped  and  blind- 
folded, carrying  a  lighted  torch.  The 
background  was  sombre— almost  black. 
The  movement  of  the  woman  was 
stately,  and  the  effect  of  the  torchUgbt 
on  the  face  was  sinister. 

"It  arrested  me,  and  he  stood  by  civ- 
illy holding  a  half -pint  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne (medical  comforts)  with  the 
candle  stuck  in  it    To  my  question  he 


said  Mr.  Kurtz  had  painted  this— in  this 
very  station  more  t)ian  a  year  ago— 
while  waiting  for  means  to  go  to  his 
trading  post  'Tell  me,  pray,'  said  I, 
'who  is  this  Mr.  Kurts?* 

"  'The  chief  of  the  Inner  station,'  he 
answered  in  a  ^ort  tone,  looking  away. 
'Much  obliged,'  I  said,  laughing.  'And 
you  are  the  brickmaker  of  the  Oentral 
station.  Efvery  one  knows  that*— and  he 
was  silent  for  a  while.  'He  is  a  prod- 
igy,' he  said,  at  last  'He  is  an  emis- 
sary of  pity  and  science,  and  progress 
and  devil  knows  what  else.  We  want 

.    .    .    '  he  began  to  declaim  suddenly 

.  .  .  'for  the  guidance  of  the  cause 
entrusted  to  us  by  Europe,  so  to  speak, 
higher  intelligence,  wide  sympathies,  a 
singleness  of  purpose.'  'Who  says 
that?'  I  ai^ed.  'Lots  of  them,'  he  re- 
plied; 'some  even  write  that;  and  so  he 
comes  here,  a  special  being  as  yon 
ought  to  know.'  'Why  ought  I  to 
know?  I  interrupted,  really  surprised. 
He  paid  no  attention.  *Yes.  To-day  he 
is  chief  of  the  best  station,  next  year  be 
will  be  assistant  manager,  two  years 
more,  and  .  .  .  but  I  daresay  yon 
know  what  he  will  be  in  two  years* 
time— you  are  of  the  new  gang— tftie 
gang  of  virtue.  The  same  people  who 
sent  him  specially  also  recommended 
you.  O,  donH  say  no.  I've  my  own 
eyes  to  trust'  Sight  dawned  upon  me. 
My  dear  aunt's  influential  people  were 
producing  an  unexpected  effect  upon 
that  young  man.  I  nearly  burst  into  a 
laugh.  'Do  you  read  the  company's 
confidential  correspondence?*  I  aeked. 
He  hadn't  a  word  to  say.  It  was  great 
fun.  "When  Mr.  Kuptz.'  I  continued, 
severely,  'is  general  manager,  you 
won't  have  the  opportunity.' 

"He  blew  the  candle  out  suddenly, 
and  we  went  outside.  The  moon  had 
risen.  Black  figures  strolled  about  list- 
lessly, pouring  waiter  on  the  glow 
whence  proceeded  a  sound  of  hissing. 
Steam  ascended  in  the  moonlight;  the 
beaten    nigger    groaned     somewhere. 
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'What  a  row  the  brute  makes,'  said  the 
^indefatigable  man  with  the  mustaches, 
appearing  suddenly.  *SerTe  him  right 
Transgression— punishment— bang!  Pit- 
iless! pitiless!  Thafs  the  only  way. 
This  will  prevent  all  future  conflagra- 
tions.   I  was  just  telling  the  manager 

.  .  .  — '  He  noticed  my  companion, 
and  became  crestfallen  all  at  once. 
'Not  in  bed  yet,'  he  said  wKh  a  kind  of 
obsequious  heartiness;  'It's  so  natural. 
Ha!  Danger— agitation.*  He  yaniehed.  I 
went  on  to  the  riverside,  and  the  other 
followed  me.  I  heard  a  scathing  mur- 
mur at  my  ear,  'Heap  of  muffs— go  to.' 
The  pilgrims  could  be  seen  in  Imots 
gesticulating,  discussing.  Several  had 
still  their  staves  in  their  bands.  I  ver* 
lly  believe  they  took  these  sticks  to  bed 
with  them.  Beyond  the  fence  the  for- 
est stood  up  spectrally  in  the  moonlight, 
and  through  the  dim  stir,  through  the 
faint  sounds  of  that  lamentable  court- 
yard, the  silence  of  the  land  went  home 
to  one's  very  heart— its  mystery,  its 
greatness.  The  amazing  reality  of  its 
concealed  life.  The  hurt  nigger 
nH>aned  feebly  somewhere  near  by,  and 
then  fetched  a  deep  sigh  that  made  me 
wend  my  pace  away  from  there.  I  felt 
a  hand  introducing  itself  under  my 
arm.  'My  dear  sir,'  said  the  fellow,  1 
don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  by  you 
who  will  see  Mr.  Kuitz  long  before  I 
can  have  that  pleasure.  I  wouldn't  like 
him  to  obtain  a  false  idea  of  my  dispo- 
sition   .    .    .   — » 

"I  let  him  run  on,  this  papier  mach6 
Mephistopheles,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  if  I  tried  I  could  poke  my  fore- 
finger through  him  and  find  nothing  In- 
side but  a  little  loose  dirt  maybe.  He, 
dont  you  see,  has  been  planning  to  be 
assistant  manager  by  and  by  under  the 
present  man,  and  I  could  see  that  the 
coming  of  that  Kuitz  lutd  upset  them 
both  ncyt  a  little.  He  talked,  precipi- 
tately, and  I  did  not  try  to  stop  him.  I 
bad  my  shoulders  against  the  wreck  of 
my  steamer,  hauled  up  on  the  slope  like 


a  carcass  of  some  big  river  animaL 
The  smell  of  mud,  of  primeval  mud,  by 
Jove,  was  in  my  nostrils,  the  high  still- 
ness of  primeval  forest  was  before  my 
eyes;  there  were  shiny  patches  of  light 
on  the  black  creek.  The  nx>on  had 
spread  over  everything  a  thin  layer  of 
silver,  over  the  rank  grass,  over  the 
mud,  upon  the  wall  of  matted  vege- 
tation standing  higher  than  the  wall  of 
a  temple,  over  the  great  river  I  could 
see  through  a  sombre  gap  glittering, 
glittering  as  it  flowed  broadly  by  with- 
out a  murmur.  All  this  was  great,  ex- 
pectant, mute,  wliile  the  man  jabbered 
about  himself.  I  wondered  whether  the 
stillness  on  the  face  of  the  Immensity 
looking  at  us  two  were  meant  as  an  ap- 
peal or  as  a  menace.  What  were  we 
who  had  strayed  in  here?  Gould  we 
handle  that  dum<b  thing,  or  would  it 
handle  us?  I  felt  how  big,  how  cox^ 
foundedly  big  was  that  thing  that 
couldn't  talk,  and  perhaps  was  dead  as 
well.  What  was  in  there?  <I  could  see 
a  little  ivory  coming  out  from  there, 
and  I  had  heard  Mr.  Kurtz  was  in 
there.  I  had  heard  enough  about  it,  too, 
God  knows! 

"Yet  somehow  it  didn't  bring  any 
image  with  it,  no  more  than  if  I  had 
been  told  an  angel  or  a  fiend  was  in 
there.  I  believed  it  in  the  same  way 
one  of  you  might  believe  there  are  in- 
habitants in  the  planet  Mars.  I  knew 
once  a  Scotch  sailmaker  who  was  cer- 
tain, dead  sure,  there  were  people  in 
Mara.  If  you  asked  him  for  some  idea 
how  they  looked  and  behavedv  he  would 
get  Ertiy  and  mutter  something  about 
'walking  on  all  fonra.'  If  you  as  much 
as  smiled,  he  would,  though  a  man  of 
60,  offer  to  fight  you.  I  would  not  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  fight  for  Kurtz,  but 
I  went  for  him  near  enough  to  a  lie. 
You  know  I  hate,  detest  and  can't  bear 
a  lie,  not  because  1  am  straighter  than 
the  rest  of  us,  but  simply  because  it 
appalls  me.  There  is  a  taint  of  death, 
a  flavor  of  mortality,  in  lies,  which  Is 
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exactly  what  I  hate  and  detest  in  the 
world,  what  I  want  tx)  forget.  It  makes 
me  miserable  and  sick,  like  biting 
something  rotten  would  do.  Tempera- 
ment, I  suppose.  Well.  I  went  near 
enough  to  it  by  letting  the  young  fool 
there  believe  anything  he  pleased  to 
imagine  as  to  my  influence  in  Burope. 
I  became  in  an  Instant  as  much  of  a 
pretense  as  the  rest  of  the  bewitched 
pilgrims.  This  simply  because  I  had  a 
notion  it  somehow  would  be  of  help  to 
thstt  Kurtz,  whom  at  the  time  I  did  not 
see;  you  understand.  He  w«s  just  a 
word  for  me.  I  did  not  see  the  man  In 
the  name  any  more  than  you  do.  Do 
you  see  him  ?  Do  you  see  the  story?  Do 
you  see  anything?  It  seems  to  me  I 
am  trying  to  tell  you  a  dream— &  yaln 
attempt,  because  no  relation  of  a  dream 
can  convey  the  dream  sensation,  that 
commingling  of  absurdity,  surprise  and 
bewilderment,  in  a  tremor  of  strug- 
gling revolt;  that  notion  of  being  cap- 
tured by  the  incredible  which  Is  of  the 
very  essence  of  dreams    .    .    ." 

He  was  sUent  for  a  while. 

"...  No.  it  is  impossible;  it  Is  im- 
possible to  convey  the  life^sensation  of 
any  given  epoch  of  one's  existence— but 
what  makes  its  truth,  tts  meaning— its 
subtle  and  penetrating  essence?  It  is 
impossible.  We  live,  as  we  dream- 
alone.    ..." 

He  paused  again  as  if  reflecting,  then 
added: 

"Of  course,  in  this  you  fellows  see 
more  than  I  could  then.  Tou  see  me. 
whom  you  know." 

It  had  come  so  pitch  dark  that  we 
listeners  could  hardly  see  one  another. 
For  a  long  time  already  he,  sitting 
apart,  had  been  no  more  to  us  than  a 
voice.  There  was  not  a  word  from  any- 
body. The  others  might  have  been 
asleep,  but  I  was  awake,  I  listened,  I 
listened  on  the  watch  for  the  semtence, 
for  the  word,  that  would  give  me  the 
clew  to  the  faint  uneasiness  inspired  by 
this  narrative  that  seemed  to  shape  it- 


self without  human  lips  in  the  heavy 
night  air  of  the  river. 

.  .  .  "Tes,  I  let  him  run  on,"  Mar^ 
low  began  again,  "and  think  what  ho 
chose  about  the  powers  there  were  be- 
hind me.  I  did!  And  there  was  noth- 
ing behind  me!  There  was  nothing  but 
that  wretched,  old.  mangled  steamboat 
I  was  leaning  against  while  he  talked 
fluently  about  the  necessity  for  every 
man  to  get  on.  And  when  one  comes 
out  here,  you  conceive,  it  is  not  to  gaxe 
at  the  moon.  Mr.  Kurts  vtes  an  'univer- 
sal genius.'  but  even  a  genius  would 
find  it  easier  to  work  with  'adequate 
tools,  intelligent  men.'  He  did  not 
make  bricks— why,  there  was  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  in  the  way— as  I  was 
well  aware,  and  if  he  did  secretarial 
work  for  the  manager  it  was  because 
'no  sensible  man  rejects  wantonly  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors.'  Did  I  see 
it?  I  saw  it  What  more  did  I  want? 
What  I  really  wanted  was  rivets,  by 
heavens!  Rivets!  To  get  on  with  the 
work— to  stop  the  hole.  Rlvet^  I 
wanted.  There  were  cases  full  of  them 
down  at  the  coast— cases— piled  up- 
burst— split!  Tou  kicked  a  loose  rivet 
at  every  second  step  in  that  station 
yard  on  the  hillside.  Rivets  had  rolled 
into  the  grove  of  death.  You  could  fill 
your  pockets  with  rivets  for  the 
trouble  of  stooping  down,  and  there 
wasn't  one  rivet  to  be  found  where  it 
was  wanted.  We  had  plates  that  would 
do,  but  nothing  to  flasten  them  with. 
And  every  week  the  messenger,  a  lone 
negro,  letter  bag  on  shoulder  and  staff 
in  hand,  left  our  station  for  the  coast 
.4jid  several  times  a  week  a  coast  cara- 
van came  in  with  trade  goods,  ghastly 
glazed  caUco,  that  made  you  shudder 
only  to  look  at  it.  glass  beads,  value 
about  a  penny  a  quart,  confounded 
spotted  cotton  handkerchiefs.  And  no 
rivets.  Three  carriers  could  have 
brought  all  that  was  wanted  to  set  that 
steamboat  afloat 

"He  was  beeomiing  confidential  now, 
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but  1  fancy  my  onreoponsiTe  attitude 
must  have  exaaperated  him  at  last,  for 
he  judged  it  neceseary  to  inform  me  he 
feared  neither  God  nor  devil,  let  alone 
any  mere  man.  I  said  I  could  see  that 
very  well,  hut  what  I  wanted  was  a 
certain  quantity  of  rivets-nand  rivets 
were  really  wlhat  Mr.  Kurtz  wanted— if 
he  had  only  known  It.  Now  letters 
went  to  the  coast  every  week.  .  .  . 
'My  dear  sir,'  he  cried,  *>!  write  from 
dictation.'  I  demanded  rivets.  There 
was  a  way— for  an  intelligent  man.  He 
changed  his  manner;  became  very  cold, 
and  suddenly  began  to  talk  about  a  hip- 
popotamus; wondered  whether  sleeping 
in  the  steamer  (I  stuck  to  my  salvage 
night  and  day)-^I  wasn't  disturbed. 
There  was  an  old  hippo  that  was  in  the 
habit  of  getting  out  on  the  bank  and 
roaming  at  night  over  the  station 
grounds.  The  pilgrims  used  to  turn  out 
In  a  body  and  empty  every  rifle  they 
could  lay  hand  on  at  him.  Some  even 
had  sat  up  o'  nights  for  him.  All  this 
energy  was  wasted,  though.  *That  ani- 
mal has  a  charmed  life,'  he  said  'but 
you  can  say  this  only  of  brutes  in  this 
country.  No  man— you  apprehend  me? 
—no  man  here  bears  a  charmed  life.'  He 
stood  there  for  a  moment  in  the  moon- 
light with  his  delicate  hooked  nose  set 
a  little  askew  and  his  mica  eyes  glit- 
tering without  a  wink.  Then,  with  a 
curt  good  night,  he  strode  ofT.  I  could 
see  he  was  disturbed  and  considereibly 
puzzled,  and  this  made  me  feel  more 
hopeful  than  I  had  been  for  days.  It 
was  a  great  comfort  to  turn  from  that 
chap  to  my  influential  friend,  the  bat- 
tel^, twisted,  ruined,  tinpot  steam- 
boat. I  clambered  on  board.  She  rang 
under  my  feet  like  an  empty  Huntley  & 
Palmer  biscuit  tin  kicked  along  a  gut- 
ter; she  was  nothing  so  solid  in  make, 
and  rather  lees  pretty  in  shape,  but  I 
had  expended  enough  hard  work  on  her 
to  make  me  love  her.  No  influential 
friend  would  have  served  me  better. 
0he  had  given  me  a  chance  to  come  out 


a  bit-^to  find  out  what  I  could  do.  No, 
I  don't  like  work.  I'd  'rather  laze 
about  and  think  of  all  the  fine  things 
that  can  be  done.  I  don't  like  work- 
no  man  does— but  I  like  what  is  in  the 
work— the  chance  to  find  yourself,  your 
own  reality,  for  yourself,  not  for  others 
—what  no  other  man  can  ever  know. 
They  can  only  see  the  mere  show, 
and  can  never  tell  what  It  really 
meauA. 

'*!  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  man  sit- 
ting aft  on  the  deck  with  his  legs  dan- 
gling over  the  mud.  Tou  see  I  rather 
chummed  with  the  few  mechanics 
there  were  in  that  station,  whom  the 
other  pilgrims  naturally  despised— on 
account  of  their  imperfect  manners,  I 
suppose.  This  was  the  foreman— a 
bollermaker  by  trade— a  good  worker. 
He  was  a  lank,  bony,  yellow- 
faced  man,  with  big,  intense  eyes. 
His  aspect  was  worried,  and  his 
head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  but  his  hair  in  falling  seemed 
to  have  stuck  to  his  cftiin,  and  had 
prospered  In  the  new  locality,  for  his 
beard  hung  down  to  his  waist  He 
was  a  widower  with  six  young  children 
(he  had  left  them  in  Charge  of  a  sister 
of  his  to  come  out  there),  and  the  pas- 
sion of  his  Ufe  was  pigeon  flying.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  and  a  connoisseur. 
He  raved  about  pigeons.  After  work 
hours  he  used  sometimes  to  come  over 
from  his  hut  for  a  talk  about  his  child- 
ren and  pigeon^.  At  work,  when 
he  had  to  crawl  in  the  mud  under  the 
bottom  of  the  steamboat,  he  would  tie 
up  that  beard  of  his  In  a  kind  of  white 
serviette  he  brought  for  the  purpose. 
It  had  loops  to  go  over  hie  ears.  In  the 
evening  he  could  be  seen  squatted  on 
the  bank  rinsing  that  wrapper  in  the 
creek  with  great  care,  ttien  spreading 
it  solemnly  on  a  buiEAi  to  dry. 

"I  slapped  him  on  the  back  and 
shouted,  •We  shall  have  rivets!'  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  exclaiming:  'Nol 
Rivets!'  as  though  he  couldn't  believe 
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his  ears.  Then  in  a  low  voice  'Ton  .  .  . 
eh?*  I  don*t  know  why  we  behayed 
like  lunatics.  I  put  my  index  to  the 
side  of  my  nose,  and  nodded  mysteri- 
ously. *Good  for  you!*  he  cried,  snapped 
his  fingers  above  his  head,  lifting  one 
foot  I  tried  a  Jig.  We  capered  on  the 
iron  deck.  A  frightful  clatter  came  out 
of  that  empty  hulk,  and  the  virgin  for- 
est on  the  other  bank  of  the  creek  sent 
it  back  in  a  thundering  roU  upon  the 
slewing  station.  It  must  have  made 
some  of  the  pilgrims  sit  up  in  their 
hovels.  A  dark  figure  obscured  the 
lighted  doorway  of  the  manager's  hut 
vanished,  then  a  second  or  00  after,  the 
doorway  itself  vanished,  too.  We 
stopped,  and  the  silence,  driven  away 
by  the  stamping  of  our  feet  fiowed 
back  again  from  the  recesses  of  the 
land.  The  great  wall  of  vegetation,  an 
exuberant  and  entangled  mass  of 
trunks,  branches,  leaves,  boughs,  fes- 
toons, motionless  in  the  moonlight  was 
like  a  rioting  invaitfon  of  soundless  life, 
a  rolling  wave  of  plants,  piled  up, 
crested,  ready  to  topple  over  the  creek 
and  sweep  every  little  man  of  U8  out 
of  his  Httle  existence.  And' it  moved 
not  A  deadened  outburst  of  mighty 
splashes  and  snorts  reached  .us  from 
afar  as  though  an  ichthyosaurus  had 
been  taking  a  bath  of  glitter  in  the 
great  river.  'After  all,'  said  the  boiler- 
maker,  in  a  reasonable  tone,  Vhy 
shouldn't  we  get  the  rivets?  Why  not 
indeed,  I  did  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  'They'll  come  in 
three  weeks,'  I  said,  confidently. 

"But  they  didn't  Instead  came  an  in 
vosion,  an  infNction,  a  visitation.  It 
came  in  sections  during  the  next  three 
weeks,  each  aectlon  headed  by  a  don- 
key, carrying  a  v^^te  man,  in  new 
clothes  and  tan  shoes,  bowing,  from 
that  elevation,  right  and  left  to  the  im- 
pressed pilgrims.  A  rowdy  band  of 
footsore,  sulky  negroes  trod  on  the 
heels  of  the  donkey.  A  lot  of  tents, 
camp    stools,  tin   boxes,  white    cases. 


brown  bales,  would  be  shot  down  in 
the  courtyard*  cmd  the  air  of  mystery 
would  deepen  a  little  over  the  muddle 
of  the  station.  Five  such  instalments 
came,  with  their  absurd  air  of  disor- 
derly flight  with  the  loot  of  innumer- 
able outfit  eOiops  and  provision  stores, 
that  one  would  think,  they  w»«  lug- 
ging, after  a  raid,  into  the  vdldemeas 
for  equitable  division.  It  was  an  inex- 
tricable mess  of  things,  decent  in  them- 
selves, but  that  human  folly  made  look 
like  the  spoils  of  thieving. 

"This  devoted  band  called  Itself  the 
Eldorado  expedition,  and  I  believe  they 
were  ewom  to  secrecy.  Their  talk, 
however,  was  the  talk  of  sordid  bucear 
neers.  It  was  reckless  without  hardi- 
hood, greedy  without  audacity,  and 
cruel  without  courage.  Tliere  was  not 
an  atom  of  foresight  or  of  serious  in- 
tention in  the  whole  lot  of  them,  and 
they  did  not  seem  aware  these  things 
are  wanted  for  the  work  of  the  world. 
Their  desire  was  IV)  tear  treasure  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  land,  with  no 
more  moral  purpose  at  the  back  of  it 
than  there  is  in  burglars  breaking 
into  a  safe.  Who  paid  for  the 
noble  enterprise  I  d<m't  know;  but  the 
uncle  of  our  manager  was  leader  of 
that  lot 

"In  exterior  he  resembled  a  butcher 
in  a  poor  neighborhood,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  look  of  sleepy  cunning.  He  car- 
ried his  fat  paunch  with  ostentation  on 
his  little  short  legs,  and,  all  the  time 
his  gang  infested  the  station,  spoke  to 
no  one  but  his  nephew.  Tou  could  see 
these  two  roaming  about  all  day  long, 
with  their  heads  close  together  in  an 
everlasting  confab. 

"I  had  given  up  worrying  my- 
self about  the  rivets.  One's  ca- 
pacity for  that  kind  of  folly 
is  more  limited  than  you  would 
suppose.  I  said  '^hang!'  and  let  things 
slide.  I  had  plenty  of  time  for  medita- 
tion, and  now  and  then  I  would  give 
some  thought  to  Kurtz.    I  wasn't  very 
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cariou0  about  liim.  No.  Still,  I  was 
curious  to  see  wlvether  this  man,  who 
came  out  equipped  wtth  moral  ideas  of 
'  Blackwood*!  li«cMio«* 

{To  he  continued,) 


some  sort,,  would  come  out  to  the  top 
after  all.  and  how  he  would  set  about 
his  work  when  there." 


WOMAN'S  BRAIN. 


The  man  whose  brain  is  smeJl  finds 
a  certain  sa;tisfaction  in  the  conrietton 
that  a  woman's  must  of  necessity  be 
smaller.  It  is  a  very  ancient  arrogance, 
old  as  the  Aryan  housefather  and 
older.  We  find  it  in  ample  develop- 
ment among  savages,  whose  contemi^ 
for  the  female  understanding  is  usu- 
ally measureless.  In  proportion  as  men 
progress  towards  civilization^  so  do 
they  grow  out  of  this  crude  conceit. 
But  they  never  divest  themselves  of  it 
to  more  than  a  partial  extent.  The 
barbarian,  even  when  he  has  an  in- 
tuitive feeling  which  makes  <him  act  on 
the  advice  of  his  womenfolks,  always 
asserts  his  independence,  and  scorns 
to  give  them  more  than  a  crumb  of 
credit  for  a  success  which  may  possibly 
have  originated  in  their  mild  sug- 
gestions. One  of  the  surest  of  tests 
in  diagnosing  the  stage  of  a  people's 
civilization  is  the  estimation  in  which 
the  female  intellect  is  held;  and  he 
wlio  follows  the  etory  of  human  pro- 
gress will  realize  that  we  are  still  no 
more  than  halfway  up  the  scale,  while 
a  half-contemptuous  feeling  is  still  by 
large  masses  of  our  population  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  woman's  intellect, 
and  while  that  feeling  is  still  in  some 
measure  suffered  to  color  our  legisla- 
tion. 

One  has  only  to  keep  his  eye  open  a 
little  to  see  that  this  fine  old  crusty 
prejudice  has  still  a  flourishing  time' 
in  our  midst  Observe  how  the  first 
reader  of  the  morning  newspaper  deals 
out  the  news  over  the  breakfast  table 


to  his  wife  and  daughters.  You 
would  fancy  he  had  made  the  news,  or 
had,  by  his  own  private  sources  of  in- 
formation, gathered  it  from  all  ends 
of  the  earth.  You  certainly  would 
never  suspect,  from  their  relative  at- 
titudes, that  any  one  of  the  ladies  who 
had  been  the  first  to  open  the  paper 
mlghPt  have  dispensed  the  news  with 
all  that  air  of  omniscience.  But  let 
her  try  it,  and  learn  how  unnatural, 
how  pert  and  forward  such  behavior 
would  appear  to  the  masculine  mind. 
The  whole  evolutionary  trend  of  man's 
history  has  emphasized  this  relation- 
ship. Man  must  be  the  protector, 
woman  the  protected;  man  the  elm 
and  woman  the  ivy;  so  must 
man  be  the  incrtructor  and  woman 
the  instructed.  Watch  how  the 
typical  citizen  conducts  his  typi- 
cal wife  through  a  picture  gallery. 
Both  are  equally  ignorant  of  art,  but, 
fis  they  go,  it  is  his  place  to  deliver  his 
Mttle  impromptu  lectures  before  each 
canvas  which  attracts  his  attention. 
As  the  camel  to  the  German,  so  is  the 
subject  matter  of  these  discourses  to 
the  self-satisfied  dlscourser.  Have  we 
not  nil  seen  the  average  man  thus  en- 
gaged in  edifying  the  weaker  intel- 
lect? Such  a  pair  were  one  day  ob- 
served by  a  sister  of  mine  to  stop  be- 
fore a  picture  In  which  a  white-robed 
Psyche  was  being  rowed  by  a  naked 
Charon  across  the  swirling  Styx. 
"Ah!"  said  he,  and  a  beam  of  welcome 
recognition  shone  from  his  face.  'This 
is  Lord  Ullln's  Daughter."      She  was 
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deeply  interested,  and  received  his 
fnrtlier  full  and  elaborate  details  witii 
a  wifely  meekness.  In  such  cases  we 
feel  that  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupil  is  natural,  though  absurd.  If  he 
Is  gratified  and  she  is  satisfied,  what 
hiarm  is  there?  What  need  have  we  to 
interfere? 

None  in  the  world!  And  yet  we  see 
that  in  this  Occidental  unrest  of  ours 
in  these  kick-it-all-over  times,  this  an- 
tique and  touching  relationship  is  be- 
ing challenged.  The  time  may  come 
when  men  will  feel  no  pang  of  resent- 
ment at  being  ordered  by  the  female 
physician  to  put  out  their  tongues; 
wlien  their  little  wealmesses  may  be 
sarcastically  dealt  wtth  from  the  pul- 
pit by  feminine  preachers  just  as 
lofUly  as  «he  Uttle  foiblee  of  the  sex 
are  now  dealt  with  by  curates  and 
other  godly  persons.  Men,  indeed,  may 
yet  have  to  stifle  their  rebellious  pride 
and  obey  the  laws  that  women  have 
made,  or  helped  to  make,  to  bind 
them! 

AH  such  changes  will  imply  that 
woman  is  being  granted  a  full  equality 
of  status— a  conceesioui  that  will  most 
certainly  grow  out  of  the  inoreasing 
belief  in  the  quality  of  her  intellect 
For  every  year  seems  to  show  with  in- 
creasing conclusiveness  that,  whatever 
be  the  ultimate  decision  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  genius,  there  Is  in 
the  greait  maes  of  cases  a  practical 
equality  in  the  male  and  female  minds. 
At  the  same  time  the  conviction  has 
grown  secure  that  the  mind  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  brain  and  is  conditioned  by 
it,  80  that,  if  other  things  be  equal,  the 
more  brain  there  is  the  more  mind  there 
must  be.  It  therefore  becomes  of  in- 
terest to  know  what  physiology  has  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  male  and  the  female  brain.  Only  < 
last  year,  two  public  men  in  Bngland, 
well  known,  though  not  of  first-class 
standing,  gave  it  as  their  reason  for 
voting  against  a  certain  citizen  claim 


on  behalf  of  women,  that  their  brains 
are  smaller  than  men's.  Was  that 
merely  a  popular  prejudice,  or  was 
there  some  sdentiflc  basis  in  it?  Of 
course  it  is  not  conceivable  that  they 
referred  to  merely  absolute  size.  That 
would  be  too  childish,  for  every  boy 
could  understand  that,  naturaHy,  aa 
the  smaller  animal,  woman  would  have 
the  smaller  brain,  while  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  that,  all  the  same,  her 
bmin  endowment  might,  in  proportion, 
be  equal,  or  even  ampler  than  man's. 
Dr.  Boyd,  wbo,  at  St.  Maiylebone  EDos- 
pital,  weighed  the  brains  of  662  men 
and  715  women,  eupplies  us  wtth  fig- 
ures from  which  we  can  calculate  that 
the  average  man  has  10  per  cent,  more 
brain  weight  than  the  average  womam 
Vierordf s  figures  from  152  men  and 
172  women  give  the  average  man  an 
advantage  of  12  per  cent 

But  these  are  absolute  measure^ 
ments,  and  therefore  form  no  test  of 
intelligence.  Blse  would  the  whale,  the 
elephant  a(nd  the  dolphin,  with  their 
huge  braina,  be  all  the  more  intelligent 
than  man.  But  if  it  be  objected  that 
tliis  comparison  is  sophistical  on  ac- 
'count  of  disparity  in  quality,  then  I 
readily  make  the  comparison  within 
the  human  race  itself.  Tall  men  have, 
on  the  average,  bigger  brains  than 
short  ones;  yet  they  are  not  mcnre  able. 
No  one  has  detected  any  tendency  for 
the  tall  undergraduates  to  gaither  at 
the  top  of  the  honor  list  or  for  the 
short  ones  to  gravitate  towards  the 
bottom.  If  the  reader  takes  down  at 
random  from  his  booksh^ves  the 
biographies  of  a  hundred  celebrated 
men,  and  notes  t^eir*  heights,  where 
such  important  trifies  are  given,  he 
will  find  that  the  average  will  come 
out  somewhere  between  5  feet  6  inches 
and  5  feet  7  indies,  wlille  the  general 
average  of  all  the  population  In  Eng- 
land is  5  feet  6.3  Inches,  while  in 
France  it  is  5  feet  6.1  Inches. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  big  man  de- 
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rlyes  no  advanitage  in  the  way  of  in- 
tellect from  the,  bigness  of  his  brain, 
and  that  man,  in  so  far  as  his  larger 
brain  is  due  to  his  larger  body,  enjoy9 
no  advantage  in  capacity  oyer  woman. 
The  comparison  mnst  eyidently  be  one 
of  proportion,  and  yet  the  difflcnlt 
question  arises.  What  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  (that  proportion?  Occasional 
efforts  have  in  the  last  forty  years 
been  made  by  physiologists  to  settle 
this  pohoit,  bnt  there  is  none  yet  that 
is  satisfactory.  The  most  obyions  and 
most  usual  is  to  compare  the  brain 
weight  with  the  body  weight  If  this 
be  done,  woman  has  proportionally  a 
larger  brain  than  man^  for  Boyd*s  fig- 
ures show  that  she  has  .50  ounce  of 
brain  for  every  pound  of  weight  in  her 
body»  while  man  has  only  .47  ounce. 
Here  she  has  an  advantage  of  6  per 
cent  Blschoff's  figures,  gathered  in 
Bonn  from  526  men  and  882  women, 
give  to  the  feminine  brain  exactly  the 
same  advantage  of  6  per  cent,  and 
those  of  Vierordt,  Farchappe  and 
others  lead  to  closdy  approximate  re^ 
suits. 

Is  the  ignominious  conclusion  then 
to  be  swallowed  and  digested  that, 
after  all,  instead  of  being  inferior, 
woman  is  more  ri<^y  endowed  with 
brain  than  man?  Morphology  comes 
to  the  rescue  by  showing  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  body  weight,  the  smaller 
animal  has  always  the  larger  brain.  A 
cat  has  mu6h  more  than  a  tiger;  a 
mouse  three  times  as  much  as  a  rat; 
a  terrier  six  times  as  much  as  a  New- 
foundland; a  baby  has,  in  proportion 
to  its  weight,  five  times  as  much  brain 
as  his  father;  while  a  little  man  Is,  on 
the  average,  more  richly  provided  than 
a  tall  one.  Simple  comparison  of  brain 
weight  with  body  weight  is,  therefore, 
quite  inadmissible.  For  which  relief 
the  male  sex  owes  its  thanks. 

We  might  compare  the  weight  of  the 
brain  with  the  height  of  the  body.  In 
that    case    man    has   an  advantag^e. 


Boyd's  figures  show  that  he  has  .78 
ounce  of  brain  for  every  inch  in  hki 
height,  while  woman  has  only  .70. 
This  gives  him  an  excess  of  4  per  cent. 
Broca's  figures,  gathered  in  Paris,  give 
by  this  method  an  excess  of  6V&  per 
cent  to  the  male  brain.  No  very  ap- 
parent reason  can  be  adduced  why  this 
mode  of  comparison  should  have  a 
special  validity. 

Manouvrier  proposed  to  compare  the 
weight  of  the  brain  with  that  of  the 
thigh  bone.  His  work  is  ingenious  and 
fantastic,  but  from  the  outset  it  seems 
divorced  from  common-sense,  and 
after  careful  examination  it  falls  to 
bring  any  share  of  conviction.  The 
late  Professor  Marshall's  system  also 
is  eccentric.  It  is  too  elaborate  for 
brief  exposition,  and  though  rather 
specious  at  first  it  fails  to  stand  any 
serious  test 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  whole  of 
our  psychic  activity  finds  its  organ  in 
the  thin  outer  layer  or  cortex  of  the 
brain.  Its  amount  would  thereifore 
seem  much  more  likely  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  surface  of  the  brain  than 
to  its  weight.  On  every  square  inch 
there  are  some  10  millions  of  those 
neurons  which  are  the  instmmeniB  of 
mental  energy.  A  neuron  consists  of 
a  cell  with  a  long  cylinder  axis  pass- 
ing downward  like  a  root  while  a  den- 
dritic process  grows  upwards.  Oon- 
sciousnoss  depends,  In  a  way  whose 
details  are  as  yet  far  from  settled,  on 
the  contact  and  retraction  of  soft  bud- 
like knobs  on  these  branching  proc- 
esses, and  brain  activity  depends  prim- 
arily on  the  number  of  these  neurons. 
But  these  giDw  upon  the  brain  surface 
just  as  a  crop  of  wheat  grows  on  a 
field's  surface.  The  analogy,  however, 
is  to  be  pressed  no  further  than  this, 
that  just  as  the  number  of  wheat 
plants  will  in  no  way  depend  on  the 
weight  of  earth  in  the  field,  but  only 
on  the  surface  that  lies  exposed  to 
sun   and  air,  so  the  brain's  activity 
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will  have  no  relation  wttti  Its  welglit 
but  only  with  the  surface  wlhich  It 
offers  for  the  growth  of  neurons. 

There  seems  some  reason^  therefore, 
to  suspect  that  the  comparison  we 
seelc  ought  to  be  found  in  considera- 
tion of  the  surface  rather  than  of  the 
weight  of  the  brain.  In  examination 
of  this  idea,  I  have  for  the  last  six 
years  weighied  from  time  to  time  the 
brains  of  large  nximbers  of  fish  and 
birds,  and,  assuming  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  brains  of  specimens  of  the 
same  species  will  be  symmetrical,  I 
calculated  out  the  surfaces  of  each.  On 
dealing  with  the-  miuNS  of  figures  by 
means  of  a  simple,  mathematical 
analysis,  I  found  that.  In  the  case  of 
fish,  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  individual. 
For  birds,  however,  the  law,  wfhatever 
it  may  be,  grows  more  complicated, 
and  for  mammals,  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale,  so  does  the  size  of  the  brain 
grow  less  and  less  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  animal.  A  mastiff  will  be 
thirty  times  as  heavy  as  a  cqpaniel,  yet 
its  brain  will  be  only  twice  as  heavy. 
Talte  a  big  man  and  a  little  one.  The 
former  may  have  an  excess  of  120  per 
cent,  in  body  weight,  yet  on  the  aver- 
age his  excess  of  brain  weight  will  be 
less  than  5  per  cent.  In  the  higher 
orders  H  would  seem  as  if  each  species 
had  its  typical  size  of  brain,  from 
which  the  deviations  caused  by  varia- 
tions in  body  weight  are  compara- 
tively slight  The  law  of  the  relatton 
between  the  two  promises  to  be  of  ex- 
treme complication,  and  its  discovery, 
in  all  probability,  lies  a  generation  or 
two  In  the  future. 

But,  for  the  subject  now  in  hand, 
that  law,  though  it  would  give  a  wider 
range  and  greater  cogency  to  the  ar- 
gument, is  not  really  necessary.  For 
when  all  available  figures  representing 
the  brain  weights  of  some  4.000  men 
and  women  are  plotted  out  In  diagram- 
matic   form,  it   is   seen   that   just  as 


there  Is  a  brain  weight  that  is  typifcal 
of  the  species  and  only  slightly  dis- 
turbed by  variations  In  size  of  body, 
so  there  is  a  brain  weight  that  is  typi- 
cal of  sex  also,  the  female  being  In  a 
definite  measure  short  of  the  male. 
The  line  which  denotes  the  increase  of 
male  brains  with  body  weight  rises 
very  gradually.  So  does  the  cor- 
responding line  for  female  brains;  but 
the  two  are  parallel  and  yet  apart,  so 
that  the  brain  of  the  average  tall 
woman  scarcely  equals  In  weight  or 
surface  the  brain  of  the  average  short 
man. 

Without  diagrams  it  may  be  hard 
for  the  reader  to  realize  the  argument, 
but  fortunately  it  may  be  put  in  an- 
other form,  which  is  of  no  general 
scientific  interest,  but  is  perfectly 
valid  for  this  one  point.  We  may 
adopt  the  common-sense  method,  that 
is  to  say,  of  ceasing  to  make  propor- 
tional comparisons  when  the  form  of 
the  proportion  is  unknown,  and  we 
may  simply  take  men  and  women  of 
the  same  weight  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  absolute  comparison.  It  is 
easy  to  find  a  hundred  men  a  little  be- 
low the  medium  size,  and  a  hundred 
women  a  little  above  the  medium  of 
women.  By  a  proper  choice  we  may 
have  them  so  arranged  that  the  aver- 
age height  or  weight  of  the  one  group 
may  be  equal  to  the  height  or  weight 
of  the  o^her.  Then  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, if  women  are  as  well  equipped 
as  men  in  respect  of  the  size  of  their 
brains,  the  average  brain  weiglit  of 
the  one  group  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  other. 

Whatever  be  the  size  we  choose  for 
comparison.  It  Is  never  so.  The 
woman's  brain  is  always  less  than  the 
man's.  Whether  the  observations  be 
made  in  Bngland,  France  or  Ger- 
many, the  results  are  quite  unaffected. 
From  Boyd's  figures  we  can  pick  out 
102  men  and  113  women  between  64 
and  66  Inches  liigh,  averaging  close  on 
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65  inches  for  each  group.  But  the 
brains  of  the  men  nyerage  46.9  ounces, 
wliite  those  of  the  'women  are  only 
41^,  which  gives  the  men  an  advan- 
tage of  12  per  cent  There  are  Tfl  small 
men  whose  height  ayeragee  62  inches, 
and  there  are  136  women  of  the  same 
height.  The  brains  of  the  men  weigh 
45.6  ounces,  those  of  the  women  only 
42.9  ounces.  Here  the  men  have  an 
advantage  of  6.3  per  cent.  From  the 
figures  which  Broca  gathered  In  Paris, 
we  maj  select  54  men  and  23  women 
whose  heights  were  about  1.61  metre, 
the  average  of  the  women,  however, 
being  nearly  half  an  inch  more  than 
that  of  the  men,  yet  their  brains  were 
less  by  9  per  cent  than  the  men's,  the 
weights  being  1,218  grammes  for  the 
females  and  1,329  for  the  males. 

It  makes  no  difTerence  if,  instead  of 
taking  equal  heights,  we  take  equal 
body  weights.  BischotTs  figures,  gath- 
ered at  Bonn,  will  give  us  the  data. 
They  are  set  forth  in  groups  according 
to  weight  There  are  91  men  and  110 
women  whose  bodies  were  between  30 
and  39  kilogrammes.  The  brains  of 
the  men  weighed  1,348  grammes,  and 
tibose  of  the  women  1,206;  wihlch  gives 
the  men  an  excess  of  11  per  cent 
There  were  206  men  and  123  women 
whose  body  weights  lay  between  40 
and  49  kilogrammes.  The  brains. of 
the  men  averaged  1,362  grammes, 
those  of  the  women  only  1,215.  Here 
the  men  have  the  advantage  by  12  per 
cent  Between  50  and  59  kilogrammes 
there  were  148  men  and  50  women. 
The  men's  brains  averaged  1,370 
grammes,  the  women's  only  1,245. 
The  excess  is  10  per  cent  in  favor  of 
the  men.  However  or  wherever  we 
make  the  inquiry,  it  is  always  seen 
that  when  men  and)  women  are  of 
equal  height  or  equal  weight  the  men 
have  something  like  10  per  cent  more 
brains  than  the  women. 

In  dealing  thus  with  quadtity  alone, 
I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  the  pre- 
Linira  a^b.         yii.       395 


sumable  influence  of  quaHty.  But 
there  are  no  facts  to  be  procured  in 
reference  to  quality,  except  such  as 
arise  out  of  the  practical  experience  of 
every-day  life.  It  is  said  that  the  fe- 
male cortex  is  thinner  than  the  male, 
but  only  in  proportion  to  general  di- 
mensions. No  observer,  so  far  as  I 
liave  learnt  has  shown  or  even  sug- 
gested that  sex  makes  any  difTerence 
in  the  number,  devek>pment  or  vital 
energy  of  those  neurons  or  brain  ele- 
ments which,  to  the  number  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  millions,  make  the 
physical  basis  of  mind.  But  of  course, 
it  is  fair  to  remember  that  this  depart- 
ment of  science  is  yet  in  its  utter  in- 
fancy, the  work  of  Oolgi  in  Italy,  and 
of  Ramon  y  Oajal  in  Spain,  being  only 
some  six  or  seven  years  old.  Hietok>- 
gists  will  no  doubt  at  some  future 
time  discover  in  brain  difTerences  the 
physiological  basis  for  the  undoubted 
differences  between  the  feminine  and 
the  masculine  character.  But  not  evea. 
the  remotest  approach  to  that  sort  of 
work  has  yet  been  made. 

The  question  of  relative  quality  is, 
therefore,  one  that  has  still  to  be  left 
in  the  region  of  mere  speculation.  All 
we  can  say  at  present  is  that,  in  re- 
gard to  quantity,  man  has  a  clear  ad- 
vmititge.  History  seems  to  tell  us  that 
in  general  brain  capacity,  w^ich  must 
be  dei>endent  on  both,  man  has  had  an 
equal,  or  even  greater,  advantage.  Part 
of  this  is  no  doubt  real;  but  a  pait  has 
certainly  been  only  apparent,  and  due 
to  the  social  obstacles  whic^  have  al- 
ways impeded  the  aspirations  of  the 
intellectual  woman.  While  man  has 
had  the  mastery,  and  has  likewise  had 
an  overweening  sense  of  his  own  su- 
perior talents,  a  policy  of  repression 
has  always  been  pursued  in  regard  to 
woman.  The  world  at  large  has  en- 
tertained the  feeling  now  prevalent  in 
such  countries  as  Slam,  that  education 
is  for  boys,  while  girls  have  no  minds 
to  educate.      No  argument  therefore, 
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can  be  drawn  from  the  rehitive  Infre- 
qiiency  of  genius  among  women. 
When  a  Felix  and  a  Fannj  Mendels- 
sohn have  been  bom  into  the  same 
family,  and  of  equal  talent,  the  girl 
has  been  made  to  understand  that  for 
her  music  must  be  merely  a  pastime 
till  her  wedding  comes,  wliile  for  the 
boy  it  is  to  be  a  life's  profession.  If 
Fanny,  prompted  by  the  true  fervor  of 
genius,  writes  songs  as  fine  ae  the  best 
of  her  brother's,  the  family  honor  de- 
mfinds  that  she  should  refrain  from 
pubHshing  them  in  her  own  name,  and 
they  go  to  crwell  the  volume  of  her 
brother's  fame,  in  whose  name  they 
still  appear  to  this  day.  Lady  Nalme 
ranks  next  to  Bums  as  the  most  popu- 
lar song-writer  whom  Scotland  has 
produced,  yet,  as  the  feeling  was 
strong  that  it  was  immodest  for  a 
woman  to  appear  before  the  public, 
she  preserved  till  her  death  the  secret 
of  her  authorship.  We  know  how 
women  so  gifted  as  Georges  Sand, 
George  Eliot  and  Charlotte  BrontS 
found  it  wise  to  conceal  their  identity 
and  assume  male  designations.  If, 
then,  it  has  always  been  more  or  less 
the  practice  to  discourage  the  clever 
woman  and  encourage  the  clever  boy, 
there  could  be  no  fairness  in  pointing 
to  the  relative  frequency  of  genius  In 
the  two  sexes  as  a  proof  of  the  dispar- 
ity of  capacity. 

And  yet,  when  all  allowances  are 
dispassionately  made,  there  lies  in  his- 
tory a  substantial  balance  In  favor  of 
the  male  Intellect,  and  this  we  may 
fairly  enough  consider  to  be  dependent 
on  diflTerence  of  size.  For  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  an  excess  of  10  per 
cent,  is  no  mere  trifle. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  in  regard  to 
brain  weights,  small  differences  give 
rise  to  great  consequences.  The  brains 
of  distinguished  men  exceed  the  aver- 
age by  only  a  small  percentage.  Bas- 
tian  gathered  a  list  of  such  brain 
weights.      Manouvrier  increased  it  to 


eighty-flve,  all  the  names  being  of 
world-wide  fame.  The  average  weight 
of  these  brainv  in  which  great  woric 
was  done  amounted  only  to  1,477 
grammes,  while  the  average  weight  of 
6,292  male  brains  weighed  in  Bhgland» 
France  and  Germany  is  1,851 
grammes.  Here  the  great  men  have  aa 
advantage  of  only  9.8  per  cent  over 
the  average  man.  It  would  be  errone- 
ous, however,  to  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  Is  as  much  difference 
between  a  woman's  brain  and  a  man's 
as  there  is  between  the  brains  of  the 
average  man  and  that  of  the  eminent 
man.  For  we  have  evidence  to  show 
that  while  great  men,  aa  a  rule,  owe 
something  to  the  size  of  their  brains, 
they  owe  much  more  to  quality. 
.  There  may  be  some  Importance  in 
another  influence.  Judging  from 
Boyd's  figures,  man's  brain  seems 
more  variable  than  woman's.  The  fe- 
male brain  lies  closer  to  its  average; 
there  are  few  specimens  excessively 
large  or  excec»ively  small.  The  male 
brain  has  a  wider  range  at  both  ends^ 
and  we  know  that  there  are  more  male 
idiots  and  imbeciles  than  female.  In 
some  countries  the  excess  is  neatly  50 
per  cent  By  a  parity  of  reasonmg  we 
should  expect  this  greater  variability 
of  brain  when  displayed  at  the  upper 
end  to  give  a  larger  proportion  of 
male  than  of  female  geniuses. 

The  result  of  this  little  bit  of  inquiry 
is  wholly  different  from  what  I  antici- 
pated when  I  began  to  collect  the  fig- 
ures. I  thought  there  could  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  but  that  woman, 
in  due  proportion  to  her  bodily 
dimensions,  would  prove  to  be  as 
Weill  provided  with  brains  as 
man;  not  perhaps,  that  this 
would  be  much  of  a  compliment  Let 
Carlyle  and  his  thirty  millions  testify. 
I  thought  that  like  many  another  an- 
cient prejudice  which  growing  intelli- 
gence weakens  and  science  finally  dis- 
pels, the  masculine  belief  in  the  mas- 
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cnllne  brain  was  doomed  to  disappear- 
ance. But  we  must  all  of  us  yield  our 
k)y«l  allegiance  to  honest  figures,  and 
the  figures  have  been  gathered  in 
many  places  and  ait  different  times  by 
mea  whose  business  it  was  to  measure 
and  wel|^  without  regard  to  the  con- 
clusions, ne  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  such  figures,  if  we  draw  it  logi- 
cally, is  one  that  lesres  bot  little  room 
for  doubt. 

I  remember  once  In  a  society  to 
which  I  belonged  a  lady  lecturer  of 
the  gushing  order  read  a  paper  in 
which  fiftie  was  very  adverse  to  th« 
theory  of  a  beneficent  Providence. 
"Why,"  she  asked,  "are  we  without 
wings,  if  all  this  omnipotent  love  di- 
rects the  course  of  the  universe?  Why 
have  I  not  been  furnished  with  wlqgs 
wherewith  I  might  fly  to  the  ^ide  of 
the  earth  to  my  loved  ones?"  There 
was  a  discussion  after  the  paper, 
when  a  dry,  old,  one-eyed  philosopher 
made  ttiis  pithy  speech.  "Mr.  Otaair- 
man,  our  lecturer  this  evening  com- 
plains because  Providence  has  given 
her  no  wings.  I  think  she  has  a  cause 
of  complaint,  but  she's  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  one.  Her  true  complaint  is  be- 
cause grtie's  got  no  brains."  The  hit, 
though  rude,  went  home  with  uproari- 
ous efTeot.  It  was,  in  a  measure,  de- 
served; and  yet  I  saw  with  regret  how 
ready  is  the  average  audience  to  Jeer 
at  woman's  capacity.  To  me,  it 
seems  a  ^rry  sort  of  gallantry  which 
at  the  opera  door  waits  »as  squire  of 
dames  with  cloak  and  wrap,  and  then 
in  some  smoke-room  raises  a  sardonic 
laugh  by  suggesting  that  idiots  are 
fewer  among  women  because  so  little 
noticeable;  yet  that  is  a  tone  of  conver- 
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sation  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  bulk  of  men  very  often  allow 
themselves,  parUy  no  doubt  in  Jest,  yet 
witth  meaning  in  it  none  the  less. 

Wise  motbero,  thoughtful  wives  and 
deeply  intelligent  sisters  are  surely  not 
so  rare  but  that  they  often  enough 
come  within  the  notice  of  every  man. 
They  should  help  to  sweep  away  all 
those  legislative  disabilities  which 
diminish  the  edUKiatlonal,  professional 
or  political  libertieflP  of  women.  For 
these,  whatever  be  the  pretence,  are 
mainly  founded  on  a  large  residuum  of 
that  old  miascullne  contempt  for  the 
female  intellect  If  it  be  true,  a«  I 
have  lAiown,  that  the  female  brain  is 
less  by  10  per  cent  in  its  proportion 
than  th»  male  brain,  and  if  it  could  In 
consequence  be  demonstrated  that  the 
average  woman  has  10  per  c^t  less  of 
intellectual  capacity  than  the  average 
man,  it  still  has  to  be  remembered 
that,  even  then,  90  per  cent  of  the 
women  are  the  equals  of  90  per  cent, 
of  the  men.  On  a  little  consideivttion, 
this  will  be  seen  to  imply  that  the  av- 
erage man  has  to  recognize  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  women  as  being  his 
superiors  in  intellect 

And  yet  it  has  been  no  real  part  of 
my  purpose  to  draw  any  sociological 
<?onclusions.  It  is  a  physiological  fact 
with  willed  I  meant  alone  to  deal,  and 
the  figures  seem  to  me  to  show  that 
the  male  brain  has  an  advantage  in 
size  of  about  10  per  cent  It  is  a  dif- 
ference which  certainly  affcHrds  some 
little  foundation  for  a  very  ancient  be- 
lief; but  it  offers  us  no  warrant  for 
carrying  that  belief  beyond  a  very 
moderate  limtt 

Alewander  Sutherland. 
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A  writer  miffbt  well  be  proud  to  be 
identified  with  a  movement  that  to 
primarily  spiritual  and  eager,  a  move- 
ment of  quickened  arttotic  life.  I,  for 
one,  care  less  to  be  identified  with  any 
literary  movement  avowedly  partisan. 
That  is  not  the  deliberate  view  of  lit- 
erature which  carries  with  it  the  heat 
and  confused  passions  of  the  many.  It 
is  not  the  deliberate  view  which  con- 
fers passions  that  are  fugitive  upon 
that  troubled  Beauty  which  knows  only 
a  continued  excellence.  It  is  not  the 
deliberate  view  which  would  impose 
the  penury  of  distracted  dreams  and 
desires  upon  those  who  go  up  to  the 
treasure-house  and  to  white  palaces. 

But  I  am  somewhat  tired  of  an  epi- 
thet that,  in  a  certain  association,  is 
become  jejune  through  use  and  misuse. 
It  has  grown  familiar  wrongly;  Is 
often  a  term  of  praise  or  disdain,  in 
each  inept;  is  applied  without  modera- 
tion; and  so  now  is  sometimes  unwel- 
come, even  when  there  is  none  other 
so  apt  and  right  The  "Celtic  Move- 
ment,** in  the  first  place,  is  not,  as  so 
often  confusedly  stated,  an  arbitrary 
effort  to  reconstruct  the  past;  though 
it  is,  in  part,  an  effort  to  discov^  the 
past  For  myself  (as  one  imputed  to 
this  "movement**)  I  would  say  that  I 
do  not  seek  to  reproduce  ancient  Celtic 
presentments  of  tragic  beauty  and 
tragic  fate,  but  do  seek  in  nature  and 
in  life,  and  in  the  swimming  thought 
of  timeless  imagination,  for  the  kind  of 
beauty  that  the  old  Celtic  poets  dis- 
covered and  uttered.  There  were  poets 
and  myth-makers  in  those  days;  and 
to-day  we  may  be  sure  that  a  new 
Mythus  is  being  woven,  though  we 
may  no  longer  humanize  and  euhem- 
erize  the  forces  of  nature  and  her  silent 
and  secret  processes;  for  the  mytho- 


poeic  faculty  is  not  only  a  primitive  in- 
stinct, but  a  spiritual  need. 

I  do  not  suppose  our  Celtic  ancestors 
—for  all  their  high  civilisation  and  de- 
velopment, so  much  beyond  what  ob- 
tained, among  the  Teutonic  peoples  at 
the  same  date— theorized  about  their 
narrative  art;  but  from  what  we  know 
of  their  literature,  from  the  most  an- 
cient bardic  chants  to  the  %QhA  of  to- 
day, we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  in- 
stinctive ideal  was  to  represent  beau- 
tiful life.  It  to  an  ideal  that  has  lain 
below  the  spiritual  passion  of  all  great 
art  in  every  period;  Phidias  Imew  it 
when  he  culled  a  white  beauty  from 
the  many  Athenian  youth,  and  Leo- 
nardo when  he  discerned  the  inexplic- 
able in  woman's  beauty  and  painted 
Mofiia  Lisa,  and  Palestrina,  when, 
from  the  sound  in  the  pines  and 
the  voice  of  the  wind  in  solitudes  and 
the  slow  songs  of  laborers  at  sundown, 
he  wove  a  solemn  music  tw  cathedral 
aisles.  With  instinct,  the  old  Celtic 
poets  and  romancists  knew  it;  there 
are  no  Breton  ballads,  nor  Cymric 
mabinogion,  nor  Gaelic  sg6ulan  which 
deal  ignobly  with  petty  life.  All  evil 
passions  may  .obtain  there,  but  they 
move  against  a  spiritual  badcground 
of  pathetic  wonder,  of  tragic  beauty 
and  tragic  fate.  All  ar^  should  repre- 
sent beautiful  life.  If  we  want  a  vision 
of  life  that  is  not  beautiful  we  can 
have  it  otherwise;  a  multitude  can  de- 
pict the  ignoble;  the  lens  can  replicate 
the  usual. 

It  should  be  needless  to  add  that  our 
vision  of  the  beautiful  must  be  deep 
and  wide  and  virile,  as  well  as  high 
and  ideal.  When  we  say  that  art 
should  represent  beautiful  life,  we  do 
not  say  that  it  should  represent  only 
the  beautiful  in  life,  which  would  be  to 
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Ignore  the  roots  and  the  soil  and  tiie 
viyid  sap,  and  account  the  blossom  only. 
The  vision  of  beautiful  life  is  the  vision 
of  life  seen  not  in  impossible  unrelief  but 
in  possible  relief;  of  harmonious  unity 
in  design  as  well  as  in  color.  To  say 
that  art  should  repres^it  beautiful  life 
is  merely  to  give  formal  expression  to 
the  one  passionate  instinct  in  every 
poet  and  painter  and  musician,  in  every 
artist  There  is  no  "art"  saved  by  a 
moral  purpose,  though  all  true  art  is 
spiritually  informed;  and  I  know  none 
with  pen  or  brush,  with  chisel  or  score, 
which,  ignobly  depicting  the  ignoble, 
survives  in  excellence.  In  this  one  can- 
not well  gOv  astray.  Nor  do  I  seek  an 
unreal  Ideal.  In  the  kingdom  of  the 
imagination,  says  one  of  our  forgotten 
mystics,  the  ideal  must  ever  be  faith- 
ful to  the  general  laws  of  nature;  else- 
where adding  a  truth  as  immanent— 
"Man  Is  not  alone;  the  Angel  of  the 
Presence  of  the  Infinite  is  with  him." 
I  do  not,  with  Blake,  look  upcm  our 
world  as  though  it  were  at  best  a  basis 
for  transcendental  vlsiou,  while  in  itself 
"a  hindrance  and  a  mistake,"  but  rath^ 
as  his  friend  Calvert  said,  to  an  Barth 
spiritualized,  not  a  Heaven  naturalized. 
With  him,  too,  I  would  say,  **I  have 
a  fondness  for  the  earth,  and  rather  a 
Phrygian  way  of  regarding  it,  despite 
a  deeper  yearning  to  see  its  glades  re- 
ceding into  the  gardens  of  Heaven." 

We  cannot  but  regret  when  any  word 
that  has  peculiar  associations  of  beauty 
or  interest,  or  in  which  some  distinction 
obtains,  is  lightly  bandied.  Its  merit 
is  then  in  convenience  of  signal  rather 
tiian  in  its  own  significance.  It  is  easy 
to  recall  some  of  these  unfortunates; 
as  our  Scottish  word  "gloaming,"  that 
is  so  beautiful,  and  is  now,  alas,  to  be 
used  rarely  and  with  heed;  as  "haunt- 
ing," with  its  implicit  kinship  with  all 
myst^ies  of  shadow,  and  its  present 
low  estate;  as  "melody,"  that  has  an 
outworn  air,  though  it  has  three  se- 


crets of  beauty;  as  others,  that  one  or 
two  use  with  hdevitableness,  and  a 
small  number  deftly,  till  the  journal 
has  it  and  it  has  come  into  desuetude. 

We  have  of  late  heard  so  much  of 
Oeltic  beauty  and  Oeltic  emotion  that 
we  would  do  well  to  stand  in  more 
surety  as  to  what  we  mean  and  what 
we  do  not  mean. 

I  do  not  myself  know  any  beauty 
that  is  of  art  to  excel  that  bequeathed 
to  us  by  Greece.  The  marble  has  out- 
lasted broken  dynasties  and  lost  em- 
pires; the  word  is  to-day  fresh  as  with 
dews  of  dawn.  But  through  the  heart 
I  travel  into  another  land.  Through 
the  heart  I  go  to  lost  gardens,  to  mossed 
fountains,  to  groves  where  is  no  white 
beauty  of  still  statue,  but  only  the 
beauty  of  an  old  forgotten  day,  remem- 
bered with  quickened  pulse  and  desired 
with  I  know  not  what  of  longing  and 
weariness. 

Is  it  remembrance,  I  wonder  often, 
that  makes  many  of  us  of  the  Celtic 
peoples  turn  to  our  own  past  with  a 
longing  so  great,  a  love  perfected 
through  forgotten  tribulations  and  fa- 
miliar desire  of  the  things  we  know 
to  be  impossible,  but  so  fair?  Or  do 
we  but  desire  in  memory  what  all 
primitive  races  had,  and  confuse  our 
dreams  with  those  who  have  no  peace 
because  they  are  immortal? 

If  one  can  think  with  surety  but  a 
little  way  back  into  the  past,  one  can 
divine  through  both  the  heart  and  the 
mind.  I  do  not  think  that  our  broken 
people  had  no  other  memories  and  tra- 
dHions  than  other  early  peoples  had. 
I  believe  they  stood  more  near  to  an- 
cient forgotten  founts  of  wisdom  than 
otiiers  stood;  I  believe  that  they  are  the 
offspring  of  a  race  who  were  in  a  more 
close  communion  with  the  secret 
pow^s  of  the  world  we  know  and  tiie 
secret  powers  of  t^e  world  we  do  not 
know  than  were  any  other  peoiHe.  I 
think  their  ancient  writings  show  it, 
their  ancient  legends,  their  subtle  and 
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strangely  apiritual  mythology.  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  Bast,  they  lit  the 
primitive  genius  of  their  race  a/t  un- 
known and  mysterious  fires;  that  in  the 
ages  they  have  not  wholly  forgotten 
the  ancestral  secret;  that,  in  the  West, 
they  may  yet  turn  from  the  gray  v^ve 
that  they  see,  and  the  gray  wave  of 
time  that  they  do  not  see,  and  again, 
upon  new  altars,  commit  that  primeval 
fire. 

But  to  believe  is  one  thing,  to  affirm 
is  another.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
thus  have  no  warrant  to  show.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  do  but  create  an 
image  made  after  the  desire  and  faith 
of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  the  occasion  to  speak  of  what 
I  do  believe  the  peculiar  and  excelling 
beauty  of  the  Celtic  genius  and  Celtic 
literature  to  be;  how  deep  its  well- 
springs;  how  full  of  strange  new  beauty 
to  us  who  come  upon  it  that  is  so  old 
and  remote.  What  I  have  Just  written 
will  disclose  that  wherever  else  I  may 
desire  to  worship,  there  is  one  beauty 
that  has  to  me  the  light  of  home  upon 
it;  that  there  is  one  beauty  from  which, 
above  all  others  now,  I  hope  for  a  new 
revelation;  that  there  is  a  love,  there  is 
a  passion,  there  is  a  romance,  which 
to  me  calls  more  suddenly  and  search- 
ingly  than  any  other  ancient  love  or 
ancient  passion  or  ancient  romance. 

But,  having  said  this,  I  am  tiie  more 
free  to  speak  what  I  have  in  view.  Let 
me  say  at  once,  then,  that  I  am  not  a 
great    believer   in    ''movements,"    and 
still  less  in  ''renascences;'*  to  be  more 
exact,  I  hold  myself  in  a  suspicion  to- 
wards these  terms;  for  often,  in  the 
one,  what  we  look  for  is  not  implicit, 
and,  in  the  other,  we  are  apt  rather 
to  find  the  aside  and  external.    So  far 
—  T  — >-irstand  the  "Celtic  Movement," 
itural  outcome,  the  natural  ex- 
[>f  a  freshly  inspired  spiritual 
tic  energy.  That  this  expression 
1  by  racial  temperament  is  its 
n,  that  it  is  controlled  to  novel 


usage  is  its  opportunity.  When  |We 
look  for  its  source  we  find  it  in  the  usu- 
fruct of  an  ancient  and  beautiful  treas- 
ure of  national  tradition.  One  may  the 
more  aptly  speak  thus  collectively  of  a 
mythology  and  a  literature  and  a  vast 
and  wonderful  legendary  folk-lore, 
since  to  us,  now,  it  is  in  great  part 
hidden  behind  veils  of  an  all  but  for- 
gotten tongue  and  of  a  system  of  life 
and  customs,  ideals  and  thought,  that 
no  longer  obtains. 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  see  that  it 
has  sustenance  in  elements  of  revolt 
A  new  movement  should  not  be  a  re- 
volt, but  a  sortie,  to  carry  a  fresh  posi- 
tion. When  one  hears,  as  one  does 
every  now  and  then,  that  the  Celtic 
movement  is  a  revolt  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Bnglish  tradition,  one 
can  but  smile,  as  though  a  plaster-cast, 
that  is  of  to-day,  were  to  revolt  against 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  the  Winged  Vic- 
tory that  is  of  no  day.  If  a  movement 
has  any  inherent  force  it  will  not  de- 
stroy Itself  in  forlorn  hopes,  but  will 
fall  into  line,  and  so  achieve  where 
alone  the  desired  success  can  be 
achieved. 

There  is  no  racial  road  to  Beauty,  nor 
to  any  excellence.  Genius,  which  leads 
thither,  beckons  neither  to  tribe  nor 
clan,  neither  to  school  nor  movement, 
but  only  to  one  soul  here  and  to  another 
there;  so  that  the  Icelander  hears  and 
speaks  in  Saga,  and  the  brown  Malay 
hears  and  carves  delicately  in  ivory; 
and  the  men* in  Europe,  from  the  Serb 
and  the  Finn  to  the  Basque  and  the 
Breton,  hear,  and  each  in  his  kind  an- 
swers; and  what  the  Bnglishman  says 
in  song  and  romance,  and  the  deep  ut- 
terance of  his  complex  life,  his  moun- 
tain kindred  say  in  moMnogi  or  bq^uI. 

Even  in  those  characteristics  which 
distinguish  Celtic  literature— intimate 
natural  vision;  a  swift  emotion  that  is 
sometimes  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  but  some- 
times is  also  a  mere  Intoxication  of  the 
senses;  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the 
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beauty  of  what  is  remote  and  solitary; 
a  rapt  pleasure  in  what  is  ancient,  and 
in  the  contemplatlcm  of  what  holds  an 
ineyitable  melancholy;  a  visionary  pas- 
sion for  beauty,  which  is  of  the  im- 
mortal things,  beyond  the  temporal 
beauty  of  what  is  mutable  and  mortal 
— even  in  these  characteristics  it  does 
not  stand  alone,  and  perhaps  not  pre- 
eminent There  is  a  beauty  in  the  Ho- 
meric Hymns  that  I  do  not  find  in  the 
most  beautiful  of  Celtic  chants;  none 
could  cull  from  the  gardens  of  the  Gkiel 
what  in  the  Greek  anthology  has  been 
^thered  out  of  time  to  be  everlasting; 
not  even  the  love  and  passion  of  the 
stories  of  the  Celtic  mythology  surpass 
the  love  and  passion  of  the  stories  of 
the  Hellenic  mythology.  The  romance 
that  of  old  flowered  among  the  Gaelic 
hills  flowered  also  in  English  meads, 
by  Danish  shores,  amid  Teuton  woods 
and  plains.  I  think  Catullus  sang  more 
excellently  than  BailG  Honeymouth, 
and  that  Theocritus  loved  nature  not 
less  than  Oisin,  and  that  the  ancient 
makers  of  the  Kalevala  were  as  much 
children  of  the  wind  and  wave  and  the 
Intimate  natural  world  as  were  the 
makers  of  the  ancient  heroic  chronicles 
of  the  GaeL 

There  is  no  law  set  upon  beauty.  It 
has  no  geography.  It  is  an  open  land. 
And  if  of  those  who  enter  there,  per- 
adventure  any  comes  again,  he  is  wel- 
come for  what  he  brings;  nor  do  we 
demand  if  he  be  dark  or  fair,  Latin 
or  Teuton  or  Celt;  or  say  of  him  that 
his  tidings  are  lovelier  or  the  less  lovely 
because  he  was  bom  in  the  shadow  of 
Gaelic  hills  or  nurtured  by  Celtic 
shores. 

It  is  well  that  each  should  learn  the 
mother-song  of  his  land  at  the  cradle- 
place  of  his  birth.  It  is  well  that  the 
people  of  the  isles  should  love  the  Isles 
above  all  else,  and  the  people  of  the 
mountains  love  the  mountains  above  all 
else,  and  the  people  of  the  plains  love 
the  plains  above  all  else.    But  it  is  not 


well  that  because  of  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  in  the  heather  one  should 
imagine  that  nowhere  else  does  the 
wind  stir  the  reeds  and  the  grasses 
in  its  sudden,  sweet  incalculable 
hour. 

When  I  hear  that  a  new  writer  is  of 
the  Celtic  school,  I  am  left  in  some  un- 
certainty,  for  I  know  of  many  Anglo- 
Celtic  writers,  but  of  no  "school,"  or 
what  present  elements  would  inform  a 
school.  What  is  a  Celtic  writer?  If 
the  word  has  any  exact  acceptance,  it 
must  denote  an  Irish  or  a  Scottish 
Gael,  a  Cymric  or  Breton  Celt,  who 
writes  in  the  language  of  his  race.  It 
ts  obvious  that  if  one  would  write 
English  literature,  one  must  write  in 
English  and  in  the  English  tradition. 

When  I  hear,  therefore,  of  this  or 
that  writer  as  a  Celtic  writer,  I  wonder 
if  the  term  is  not  apt  to  be  misleading. 
An  English  writer  is  meant,  who  in 
person  happens  to  be  an  Irish  Gael,  or 
Highland  or  Welsh. 

I  have  already  suggested  what  other 
misuse  of  the  word  obtains;  Celtic  emo- 
tion, Celtic  love  of  nature,  Celtic  vis- 
ionariness.  That,  as  admitted,  there  is 
in  the  Celtic  peoples  an  emotionalism 
peculiar  in  kind,  and  perhaps  in  inten- 
sity, is  not  to  be  denied;  that  a  love  of 
nature  is  characteristic  is  true,  but  dif- 
fering only.  If  at  all,  in  certain  intima- 
cies of  approach;  that  visionarlness  is 
relatively  so  common  as  to  be  typical 
is  obvious.  But  there  is  English  emo- 
tion, English  love  of  nature,  English 
visionarlness;  as  there  is  Dutch,  or 
French,  or  -German,  or  Russian,  or 
HlndO.  There  is  no  nationality  in 
these  things  save  in  the  accident  of 
contour  and  color.  At  a  hundred  yards 
a  forest  is  seen  to  consist  of  ash  and 
lime,  of  elms,  beeches,  oaks,  horn- 
beams; but  a  mile  away  it  is  simply  a 
forest 

I  do  not  know  any  Celtic  visionary 
so  rapt  and  absolute  as  the  Londoner, 
William  Blake,  or    the    Scandinavian 
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Swedenborg,  or  the  Flemish  Buys- 
broeck;  or  any  Celtic  poet  of  nature  to 
surpass  the  Englishman,  Keats;  nor 
do  I  think  even  religious  ecstasy  is 
more  seen  in  Ireland  than  it  is  In 
Italy. 

Nothing  but  harm  is  done  by  a  protes- 
tation that  cannot  persuade  deliberate 
acceptance. 

When  I  hear  that  "only  a  Celt"  could 
have  written  this  or  that  passage  of 
emotion  or  description,  I  am  become 
impatient  of  these  parrot-cries,  for  I 
remember  that  if  all  Celtic  literature 
were  to  disappear,  the  world  would  not^ 
be  so  impoverished  as  by  the  loss  of 
English  literature,  or  French  literature, 
or  that  of  Rome  or  of  Qreece. 

But,  above  all  else,  it  is  time  that  a 
prevalent  pseudo-nationalism  should  be 
combatted.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  High- 
lander, but  I  would  not  side  with  tho^ 
who  would  "set  the  heather  on  fire;" 
if  I  were  Irish,  I  would  be  proud,  but 
I  would  not  lower  my  pride  by  marry- 
ing it  to  a  ceaseless  ill-will,  an  irrecon- 
cilable hate,  for  there  can  be  e  nobler 
pride  in  unvanquished  acquiescence 
than  in  revolt  I  would  be  proud  if  I 
were  Welsh,  but  I  would  not  refuse  to 
learn  English,  or  to  mix  with  English 
as  equals.  And  proud  as  I  might  be 
to  be  Highland,  or  Scottish,  or  Irish, 
or  Welsh,  or  English,  I  would  be  more 
proud  to  be  British— for,  there,  at  last, 
we  have  a  bond  to  unite  us  all,  and  to 
give  us  space  for  every  ideal,  whether 
communal  or  Individual,  whether  na- 
tional or  spiritual. 

As  for  literature,  there  is  for  us  all, 
only  English  literature.  All  else  is 
provincial  ot  dialectic. 

But  gladly  I  for  one  am  willing  to 
be  designated  Celtic,  if  the  word  sig- 
nify no  more  than  that  one  is  an  Eng- 
lish writer  who,  by  birth,  inheritance 
and  temperament,  has  an  outlook  not 
distinctively  English,  with  some  mem- 
odes  and  traditions  and  ideas  not 
shared  in  by  one's  countrymen  of  the 


South,  with  a  racial  instinct  that  in- 
forms what  one  writes,  and,  for  the 
rest,  a  common  heritage.  The  Celtic 
element  in  our  national  life  has  a  vital 
and  great  part  to  play.  We  have  a 
most  noble  ideal  if  we  will  but  accept 
it  And  that  is  not  to  perpetuate  feuds, 
not  to  try  to  win  back  what  is  gone 
away  upon  the  wind,  not  to  repay  ig- 
norance with  scorn,  or  dulness  with 
contempt  or  past  wrongs  with  present 
hatred,  but  so  to  live,  so  to  pray,  so  to 
hope,  so  to  work,  so  to  achieve,  that 
we,  what  is  left  of  the  Celtic  races,  of 
the  Celtic  genius,  may  permeate  the 
greater  race  of  which  we  are  a  vital 
part;  so  that  with  this  Celtic  emotion, 
Celtic  love  of  beauty  and  Celtic  spir- 
ituality, a  nation  greater  than  any  the 
world  has  seen  may  issue,  a  nation 
refined  and  strengthened  by  the  wise 
relinquishings  and  steadfast  ideals  of 
Celt  and  Saxon,  united  in  a  commcm 
fatherland,  and  in  singleness  of  pride 
and  faith. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  concerned 
here  with  what  I  think  the  Celtic  gen- 
ius has  done  for  the  world,  and  f<Hr 
English  literature  in  particular,  and, 
above  all,  for  us  of  to-day  and  to  morrow; 
nor  can  I  dwell  upon  what  of  beautiful 
and  mysterious  and  wonderful  it  dis- 
closes, or  upon  its  bitter-flweet  charm. 
But  of  a  truth,  the  inward  sense  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  "Celtic  Movement"  is, 
as  has  been  well  said,  in  the  opening 
of  a  fountain  of  legends,  and,  as  schol- 
ars aver,  a  more  abundant  fountain 
than  any  in  Europe;  the  great  fountain 
of  Gaelic  legends.  "None  can  measure 
of  how  great  importance  it  may  be  to 
coming  times,  for  every  new  fountain 
of  legends  is  a  new  intoxication  for  the 
imagination  of  the  world.  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  imaginaticm  of  the 
world  is  as  ready  as  it  was  at  the  com* 
ing  of  the  tales  of  Arthur  and  of  the 
Qrail  for  a  new  intoxication.  .  .  .  The 
arts  have  become  religious,  and  must 
as  religious  thought  has  always  done. 
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otter  tbemselyes  through  legends;  and 
the  Gkielle  legends  have  so  much  of  a 
new  beauty  that  they  may  well  give 
the  opening  century  Its  most  memor* 
able  symbols."  Blsewhere  the  same 
writer  truly  discerns  the  spiritual  se- 
cret of  this  moTement  as  "a  hidden  tide 
that  is  flowing  through  many  minds  in 
many  places,  creating  a  new  religious 
art  and  poetry." 

Perhaps  the  most  signiflcant  sentence 
in  M.  Renan's  remarkable  study  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races  is  that  where 
he  spealcs  of  the  Celtic  race  as  having 
worn  itself  out  in  mistaking  dreams 
for  realities.  I  am  not  certain  that  this 
Is  true,  but  it  holds  so  great  a  part  of 
truth  that  it  ehould  make  us  think  upon 
how  we  stand. 

I  think  our  people  have  most  truly 
loTed  their  land,  and  their  country,  and 
thek  6<Migs,  and  thek  ancient  tradi- 
tions, and  that  the  word  of  bitterest 
savor  is  the  word  exile.  But  it  Is  also 
true  that  in  that  love  we  love  vaguely 
another  land,  a  rain-bow  land,  and  that 
our  most  desired  country  is  not  the  real 
Ireland,  the  real  Scotland,  the  real 
Brittany,  but  the  vague  Land  of  Touth, 
the  shadowy  Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 
And  it  Is  also  true,  that  deep  in  the 
songs  we  love  above  all  other  songs  is 
a  lamentation  for  what  Is  gone  away 
from  the  wcnrld,  rather  than  merely 
from  us  as  a  people,  or  a  sighing  of 
longing  for  what  the  heart  desires,  but 
no  mortal  destiny  requites.  And  true, 
too,  that  no  tradition  from  of  old  is  so 
compelling  as  the  compelling  tradition 
that  Is  from  within;  and  that  the  long 
sorrow  of  our  exile  is  in  part  because 
we  ourselves  have  driven  away  from 
us  that  company  of  hopes  and  dreams 
which  were  once  realities,  but  are  now 
among  beautiful  idle  words. 

In  a  word,  we  dwell  overmuch  among 
desired  illuslcms.  These  are  as  fair  as 
the  rainbow,  wib^i,  like  the  rainbow, 
they  are  the  spiritual  reflections  of  cer- 
tainties; but  they  are  worthless  as  the 


rainbow-gold  with  which  the  Shee 
deceive  the  unwary,  when  what  is 
the  phantom  of  a  spiritual  desire  Is 
taken  to  be  the  reality  of  material 
fact 

And  I  think  that  we  should  be  on 
gdard  against  any  abuse  of,  that  we 
should  consider  this  other  side  of,  our 
dreams  and  ideals,  wherein  awaits 
weakness  as  well  as  abides  strength. 
It  is  not  ill  to  dream,  in  a  day  when 
there  are  too  few  who  will  withdraw 
from  a  continual  business,  a  day  when 
there  are  fewer  dreams.  But  we  shall 
not  greatly  gain  if  we  dream  only  of 
beautiful  abstractions,  and  not  also  of 
actual  or  imaginative  realities  and  pos- 
sibilities. In  a  Highland  cottage  I 
heard,  some  time  ago,  a  man  singing  a 
lament  for .  "Tearlach  Og  Aluinn," 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie;  and  when  he 
ceased,  tears  were  on  the  face  of  each 
that  was  there,  and  in  his  own  throat 
a  sob.  I  asked  him,  later,  was  his 
heart  really  so  full  of  the  Prionnsa 
Ban;  but  he  told  me  that  it  was  not 
him  he  was  thinking  of,  but  of  all  the 
dead  men  and  women  of  Scotland  who 
had  died  for  his  sake,  and  of  Scotland 
itself,  and  of  the  )old  days  that  could 
not  come  again.  I  did  not  aak  what 
old  days,  for  I  knew  that  in  his  heart 
he  lamented  his  own  dead  hopes  and 
dreams,  and  that  the  prince  was  but 
the  image  of  his  lost  youth,  and  that 
the  world  was  old  and  gray  because  of 
hlB  own  weariness  and  his  own  great 
grief. 

fSometimes  I  fear  that  we  who,  aa  a 
people,  do  habitually  companion  our- 
selves with  dreams,  may  fall  Into  that 
abyss  where  the  realities  are  become 
shadows,  and  shadows  alone  live  and 
move.  And  then  I  remember  that 
dreamers  and  visionaries  axe  few;  that 
we  are  no  such  people;  that  no  such 
people  has  ever  been;  and  that  of  all 
Idle  weaving  of  sand  and  foam  none  la 
more  idle  than  this,  the  strange  Instinc- 
tive dread  of  the  multitude,  that  the 
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That  was  the  flashing  of  Orion's  spear 
Speeding  Its  way  half  o'er  the  silent  sky; 

Stand  fillll  and  hearken,  if  upon  your  ear 
May  fall  the  echo  of  his  hunting  cry. 

His  gusty  laugh  of  triumph,  for  the  dart 

Struck,  as  It  left  our  sight,  the  quarry's  heart. 

We  saw  his  ahoulders  but  an  hour  ago 
Break  through  the  miety  border  of  the  Boat; 

Fronting  the  heavenly  elope  he  shone,  below 
LeaTing  the  hall  where  shades  of  heroes  feast; 

Now  mounts  he,  with  swift  feet  that  never  tire, 

Qirt  with  his  Jewel-studded  belt  of  flre. 

Broadt^r  are  those  still  meadows  of  the  skies 
Whose  bounds  are  clipped  within  the  sun's  wide  girth. 

Deeper  vales  dip,  more  rugged  mountains  rise 
Than  those  he  trod  upon  the  primal  earth, 

Though  there  the  meadows  scarce  felt  feet  of  man. 

And  the  rough  hills  showed  yet  the  hoof  of  Pan. 

About  his  way  lies  the  unfathomed  night; 

A  ck>ud  enwraps  him  in  its  fleecy  fold, 
Or  in  clear  heaven  the  moon  sheds  silver  light; 

So  hunts  he  till  the  East  grows  red  and  gold 
About  the  feet  of  the  ascending  day. 
Then  ghostlike  from  the  sky  he  fades  away. 

On  the  rough  hlU-flank  where  he  struck  the  deer. 
His  eyes  have  seen  great  cities  rise  and  pass. 

For  whose  sole  record  in  our  day  appear 
Some  heaps  of  broken  stones  beneath  the  grass; 

Pan  in  the  woods  and  vales  no  longer  stirs, 

Passed  into  silence  with  his  worshippers. 

Even  as  he  saw  Earth's  youth  and  lusty  prime. 
So  shall  he  mark  her  life's  slow  ebb  and  wane 

Throughout  the  seons  of  unmeasured  time; 
And  still  the  chase  across  the  heavenly  plain 

Shall  he  pursue,  when  withered  and  fordone, 

She  turns,  a  dead  globe  round  a  dying  sun. 

MaemlUan't    Mtfuliit.  ^*  ^* 
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^Stblla  Gulyisqub  Mabib  Ihdici.* 


"The  Star  and  the  Key  of  the  Indian 
Ocean*'  lay  smiling  before  me  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April,  1878. 

The  Utile  schooner  in  Tvhlch  I  liad 
come  across  from  Natal  had  just 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Louis  after  seventeen  days  of  llg^ht  and 
baffling  winds.  How  quickly  all  the 
tedium  of  that  past  time  eUpped  out 
of  my  mind  as  the  fa«t-gro\v1ng  day- 
light revealed  the  beauties  of  Mauri- 
tius, a  little  island  which  I  had  so 
often  read  of,  and  yet  so  little  expected 
ever  to  behold.  The  interest  of  the 
tragic  tale  of  "Paul  and  Virginia"  had 
riveted  my  wandering  attention  during 
the  French  reading-lessons  of  my 
youth,  though  I  always  secretly  won- 
dered why  Virginia  had  been  such  a 
goose  as  to  decline  help  from  a  sailor, 
apparently  only  because  he  was  some« 
what  insufficiently  clad.  I  shiould  not 
have  dared  to  give  utterance  to  this 
opinion,  however,  so  prudish  was  the 
domestic  atmosphere  of  those  early 
days. 

The  first  real  interest  I  felt  in 
Mauritius  arose  from  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  little  island  as  a  health- 
resort,  in  some  cfharmlng  letters  of 
Miss  Eden^s,  published  about  flve-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  but  written  long  be- 
fore that  date,  when  she  was  keeping 
house  for  her  brother.  Lord  Auckland,  ^ 
then  Govemor^eneral  of  India.  Miss 
Eden  speaks  of  many  friends  and  In- 
dian tourists  (for  "Paget,  M.  P.'s" 
existed  apparently  even  in  those  (i\»- 
tant  times)  having  gone  for  change  of 
air  to  "the  Mauritius*'  and  coming 
back  quite  strong  and  robust  She 
mentions    one    instance    of    a    whole 


opera  compi^iy,  whose  health  gave 
way  in  Calcutta,  and  wQio  made  the  ex- 
cursion, returning  in  time  for  their 
next  season  with  restored  health,  and 
she  often  longs  in  vain  for  such  a 
change  for  her  hard- worked  brother. 

But  aU  that  must  have  been  many 
years  before  the  first  mysterious  out- 
break of  fever  which  ravaged  the 
place  in  1867.  I  was  assured  that  be- 
fore that  date  the  reputation  of  the 
pretty  little  island  had  stood  very  high 
as  a  sanatorium,  but  no  doctor  could 
give  me  any  reason  for  the  si»iden  ap- 
pearance of  this  virulent  fever.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  theories,  each 
of  which  had  earnest  supporters. 
Some  said  the  great  hurricane  which 
had  Just  before  swept  over  the  island 
brought  the  malaria  on  its  wings. 
Others  declared  the  d6boisement,  which 
had  been  carried  on  to  a  devastating 
extent  in  order  to  increase  the  area 
available  for  sugar-oane  planting,  was 
to  blame;  whilst  a  third  faction  put 
all  the  trouble  down  to  the  great  In- 
fiux  of  coolie  immigrants  introduced 
about  that  date  to  work  in  the  cane- 
fields.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  in  a 
blending  of  these  three  principal 
theories.  Any  way,  I  felt  it  sad  and 
hard  that  so  really  lovely  an  island 
should  <have  such  dark  and  trying  days 
behind  as  well  as  before  it 

But,  after  seventeen  days  of  glaring 
lonely  seas  and  dark,  monotonous 
nights,  (me  is  not  apt  to  think  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  immediate  "blessings 
of  the  land,"  and  I  gazed  wit3i  pro- 
found content  on  the  chain  of  volcanic 
hills,  down  whose  rugged  sides  many 
cascades  tumbled  their  gleaming  silver. 
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Coml  reef6,  with  white  foam  tossing 
over  them,  in  spite  of  the  calm  sap- 
phire sea  on  which  we  were  gently 
floating  infto  harbor,  seemed  spread  all 
around  us,  and,  indeed,  I  beUeye  these 
rMU  circle  -the  whole  island  wtth  a 
dangerous  though  protecting  girdle. 
Sloping  ground,  covered  with  growth 
of  differing  greens,  some  showing  the 
bluish  hue  of  the  sugar-cane,  others 
the  more  vivid  coloring  of  a  coarse,  tall 
grass,  led  the  eye  gently  down  to  the 
flowerhkg  trees  and  foliage  round  the 
clustering  houses  of  Port  Louis,  whose 
steep,  high-pitched  roofs  looked  so  sug- 
gestive of  tropic  rains.  Port  Louis 
was  once  evidently  a  stately  capital, 
and  large,  handsome  houses  still  re- 
main. These  have,  however,  nearly 
all  been  turned  iivto  offices  or  banks, 
and  the  fine,  large  Government  House, 
or  H6Uil  du  Oouvemement,  is  always 
empty  as  to  its  numerous  bedrooms. 
Hardly  a  white  per^n  sleeps  with  im- 
punity in  Port  Louis,  though  all  the 
business— official  and  private— is  car* 
rled  OQ  there,  and  it  contains  many  ex- 
cellent shops. 

You)  must  climb  up,  however,  some 
few  miles  by  the  steep  little  railway 
before  you  realize  how  really  lovely 
the  scenery  of  Mauritius  can  be.  AH 
in  miniature,  it  is  true,  but  very  ambi- 
tious in  character.  Except  for  the 
glowing  tints  of  the  volcanic  rocks  and 
the  tropic  vegetation,  one  might  be 
looking  at  a  bit  of  Switzerland  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope;  but  no- 
where else  have  I  ever  seen  such  timts 
as  the  bare  moun*tain  sides  take  at 
sunset  The  tufa  rocks  glow  Mke  wet 
porphyry,  and  so  magical  are  the  hues 
that  one  half  expects  to  see  the  grand 
recumbent  figure  of  the  old  warrior  of 
the  Corps  de  Garde  IJlll,  outlined 
against  the  purple  sky,  rise  up  and 
sahite  the  island  which  once  was  his. 

Mauritius  is  in  many  ways  an  ob- 
ject-lesson which  is  not  without  Its 
significance  Just  now.    Here  we  have 


a  little  island  thoroughiy  Frencb  In  its 
history  and  people,  and  Intiablted  by 
many  of  the  vieiUe  rooke  who  fied  there 
in  the  Terror  days.  Battles  between 
French  and  English  by  land  and  sea 
raged  round  Its  sunny  shores  in  the 
first  few  years  of  the  Juet-«nded  cen- 
tury. Dauntless  attacks  and  valiant  re- 
sistance have  left  heroic  memories  be- 
hind them.  We  took  it  by  force 
majeure  in  1811,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  great  settling  up  at  the  Restorap 
tion  in  1814  that  the  hatchet  may  be 
said  to  have  been  finally  buried,  and 
the  two  nationalities  began  to  pull  to- 
gether comfortably.  I  was  rather  j»ur- 
prlsed  to  see  how  thoroughly  French 
Mauritius  still  is  in  language  and  in 
characteristics;  but  the  result  is  in- 
deed satisfactory.  I  found  it  quite  the 
most  highly  civilized  of  the  colonies  I 
then  knew,  and  from  the  social  point 
of  view  there  was  nothing  left  to  be 
desired.  The  early  '  class  of  French 
settler  had  evidently  been  of  a  much 
higher  type  than  our  own  rough-and- 
ready  colonist,  and  the  refinement,  so 
introduced,  had  infiuenced  the  whole 
place.  Did  I  find  any  race-hatred,  op- 
pression, or  heart-burnings?  No,  in- 
deed; of  all  the  dependencies  of  our 
Empire,  not  one  has  come  forward 
mlore  generously  ofr  more  splendidly 
with  substantial  offers  of  help  than 
that  little,  lonely  isle,  "the  Star  and 
Key  of  the  Indian  Ocean."  I  venture 
to  say,  speaking  from  my  experience 
of  those  days,  that  the  Queen  has  no 
more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Mauri- 
tians. 

It  may  be  that  the  triate  and  troubles 
we  have  all  borne  there  side  by  side  in 
the  past  half-century  have  knitted  and 
bound  us  together.  We  have  had 
hurricane,  pestilence  and  fire  to  con- 
tend with,  besides  the  chronic  hard 
times  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  these 
fast-following  calamities  French  and 
English  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  only  race  or  religious  rivalry 
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has  been  la  good  and  noble  deeds.  In 
the  Zulu  war  oC  1881,  when  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  sent  a  ship  down  with  de- 
spatches to  my  dear  husband,  then  the 
Lleiitenant-<jU>yemor  of  Mauritius, 
urgently  asking  for  help  to  *'hold  the 
fCMTt"  until  the  English  reinforcements 
could  arrlTe,  Mauritius  sprang  to  her 
feet  then  as  now,  and  gave  wllUng  and 
substantial  help.  Byery  soldier  who 
was  able  to  stand  up  started  at 
tweorty-four  hours'  notice  for  Durban. 
The  same  day  the  mayor  of  Port  Louis 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  a  volunteer 
corps  of  doctors  and  nurses  was  at 
once  raised,  with  plenty  of  money  to 
equip  them,  and  they,  as  well  as  cooks 
and  cows— both  much  needed— were  on 
their  way  to  Durban  before  another 
sun  had  set  It  was  Indeed  gnUlf  ylng 
to  hear  aiDterwards  that  not  only  had 
our  little  military  effort  been  of  great 
serrlce,  but  that  the  abundance  of  fresh 
milk  8uiq;>lled  had  helped  many  a  case 
of  dysentery  at^  Durban  among  the 
garrison  to  turn  the  comer  on  the  road 
to  recoTery. 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  view  from  the  back  yerandd 
at  "R6duit,"  as  the  fine  country  Got- 
emment  House,  built  by  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Brillane  for  the  Oovemors  of 
Mauritius  more  than  a  century  ago.  Is 
called.  Before  you  spreads  an  expanse 
of  English  lawn  only  broken  by 
clumps  of  gay  foUaged  shrubs  or  beds 
of  flowers,  and  behind  that  again  is 
the  wooded  edge  of  the  steep  ravine 
where  the  mischievous  "jackos"  hide, 
who  come  up  at  nig^  to  play  havoc 
with  the  sugar-canes  on  its  opposite 
side.  The  only  day  of  the  week  on 
which  they  ventured  up  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  all  the  world  was 
silent  and  sleepy.  It  used  to  be  my 
delight  to  watch  from  an  upper  bed- 
room window  the  stealthy  appearance 
of  the  old  sentinel  monkeys,  who  first 
peered  cautiously  up  and  evidently 
recomioitred    the    ground  thoroughly. 


After  a  few  moments  of  careful 
scouting  a  sort  of  <niiirup  would  be 
heard,  which  seemed  the  signal  for  the 
rest  of  the  colony  to  tumble  tumultu- 
ously  up  the  bank.  Such  games  /w 
then  started  auMug  the  young  ones, 
such  antics  and  tumblings  and  romp- 
Ings!  But  all  the  time  the  sentinels 
never  relaxed  their  vigilance.  They 
spread  Uke  a  cordon  round  the  gam- 
bolling young  ones,  and  kept  turning 
their  horribly  wise,  human-looking 
heads  from  side  to  side  incessantly, 
only  picking  and  chewing  a  blade  of 
grass  now  and  then.  The  mothers 
seemed  to  keep  together,  and  doubtless 
gossiped;  but  let  my  old  and  perfectly 
harmless  Skye  terrier  toddle  round  the 
comer  of  the  veranda,  and  each  fe- 
male Would  dart  into  the  group  of 
playing  nK>nkeys,  seize  her  property 
by  its  nearest  leg,  toss  it  over  her 
shoulder,  and,  quicker  than  the  eye 
could  follow,  she  would  have  disap- 
peared down  the  ravine.  The  senti- 
nels had  uttered  their  warning  cry  di- 
rectly, but  they  always  remained  un- 
til the  very  last,  and  retreated  in  good 
order;  though  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm,  as  "Boxer's"  thoughts  were  on 
the  peacocks,  i^t  to  trespass  at  those 
silent  and  unguarded  hours,  and  not 
on  the  monkeys  at  all! 

This  is  a  sad  digression,  but  yet  it  has 
mot  led  us  far  from  that  halcyon  scene, 
which  Is  so  often  before  the  eyes  of  my 
memory.  The  beautiful  changing  hues 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  bound  the  horizon 
in  this  and  every  other  extensive  island 
view,  but  between  us  and  it  there  arises 
in  the  distance  a  very  forest  of  tall, 
green  masts,  the  spikes  of  countless 
aloe  blossoms.  I  have  heard  Mauritius 
described  as  "an  Island  with  a  barque 
always  to  windward,"  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  saying;  though  one 
could  easily  mistake  the  glancing  wing 
of  a  huge  seagull  or  the  long,  white 
fioating  tail-feathers  of  the  "boatswain 
bird"  for  the  sAiimmer  of  a  distant  sail. 
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I  fear  It  is  a  very  prosaic  confession 
to  make,  but  one  fact  Tvtdch  added  con- 
siderably to  my  comfort  in  Mauritius 
was  the  excellence  of  the  cook  of  that 
day.    I  hear  that  ed<iKation  and  Board 
schools  have  now  improved  him  off  the 
face  of  the  Island,  but  he  used  to  be  a 
very    clever   mixture    of   the   best  of 
French  and  Indian  cookery  traditione. 
The  food  supply  was  poor.      We  got 
our   beef  from  Madagascar,   and   our 
mutton  came  from  Aden.    We  found  it 
answer  to  Import  half  a  dozen  little 
c(heep  at  a  time;  they  cost  about  II 
apiece  for  purchase  and  carriage^  but 
could  be  allowed  only  a  month's  run 
in  the  beautiful  park  of  five  hundred 
acres  which  surrounded  RMuit    More 
than  that  made  them  ill,  so  rich  and 
luscious  was  the  grass;  for  sheep,  like 
human  beings,  seem  to  need  a  good 
deal  of  exercise,  and,  as  Abernethy  ad- 
vised the  rich  gourmet  to  do,  ought  to 
"live  on  a  shilling  a  day.  and  earn  it." 
These  same  sheep,  however,  or  rather 
one  of  the  servants,  gave  me  one  of 
the  worst  frights  of  my  life.    We  were 
at  luncheon  one  day  when  an  under 
servant,   who   never  appeared   In   the 
dining-room,  rushed  in.  calling  out.  "Oh, 
Excellence,    quel    malheurr    then    he 
lapsed  into  Hindustani  and  patois,  de- 
claring there  had  been  a  terrible  rail- 
way accident,  and  that  all  were  injured 
and  two  killed  outright!    As  this  same 
line,  which  had  a  private  station  in  the 
park   about  a   mile  away,   constantly 
brought  us  up  friends  at  that  hour,  I 
nearly  fainted  with  horror;  and  yet  I 
remember  how  angry,  though  relieved. 
I  felt  when  the  same  agitated  individ- 
ual wailed  out,  "and  they  were  all  so 
fat!"      One  is  apt  to  be  Indignant  at 
having  been  tricked  into  emotion  before 
one  is  grateful  for  the  relief  to  one's 
mind. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  struck 
me  in  Mauritius  was  the  absence  of 
cows  as  well  as  sheep.  I  never  saw  a 
cow  grazing,  and  yet     there    seemed 


plenty  of  good  milk,  and  even  a  pallid 
pat  of  fresh  butter  appeared  at  break- 
fast   But  there  were  plenty  of  cows, 
only   the   coolies   kept  them   in   their 
houses,  to  the  despair  of  the  sanitary 
Inspectors,  who  insisted  on  proper  cow- 
sheds being  built  at  an  orthodox  dis- 
tance from  the  little  case    or    native 
house,   only   to   find  that   the   family 
moved  down  and  lived  with  the  cow 
as  before.     One  year  there  was  an  out- 
break of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the 
poor  cows,  and  I  heard  many  pathetic 
stories  of  the  despair  of  the  owners 
when  sentence  of  death  had  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  infected  districts  against 
their  beloved  cows.    It  was  impossible 
to  make  the  coolies  understand  that 
this  was  a  precautionary  measure,  and 
the  large  and     liberal    compensation 
which  they  received  seemed  to  bring 
no  consolation  whatever  with  it      I 
was  assured  that  in  many  instances 
the  owner  of  the  doomed  animal  would 
fling  himself  at  the  inspector's  feet,  be- 
seeching him  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
cow,  and  to  kill  him  (the  coolie)  instead! 
The  roads  inMaiuritius  were  admirably 
kept  but  very  hard  and  very  hilly.  The 
big  horse,  usually  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, soon  knocked  his  legs  to  pieces 
if  much  used  up  and  down  these  hills; 
but  an  excellent  class  of  hardy,  hand- 
some   little    pony    came    to  us    from 
P6gou  and  other  parts  of  Burma,  as 
well  as  from  Timor  and  Java.   These 
animals  were  very  expensive  to  buy, 
but  excellent  for  work,  and  I  should 
think  would  have  made  splendid  polo 
ponies;  but  polo  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  played  in  Mauritius  at  that  date. 
Since  my  day  another  frightful  hur- 
ricane has  devastated  the  poor  little 
island,   but  I   heard   many  stories  of 
former  ones.    During  the  summer  sea- 
son—that is,  from  about  November  un- 
til March  or  April— the  local  Meteoro- 
logical Office  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
barometer,  and  every  arrangement  is 
cut  and  dry,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  at 
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a  moment's  warning,  for  a  coup  de  «efil 
ki  a  rapid  trayeller  uid  does  not  dawdle 
on  Its  way. 

We  bad  many  false  alarms  during  my 
stay,  for  it  sometimes  happens  tbat  the 
harrying  winds  are  diverted  from  the 
track  they  started  on,  and  so  we 
escaped  quitte  pour  la  peur.  When  the 
first  warning  gun  fired,  all  the  ships  in 
harbor  began  to  get  ready  to  go  out- 
side, tor  the  greatest  mischief  done  in 
the  big  hurricane  of  1868  was  fr<»n  the 
crowded  vessels  in  the  comparatively 
small  harbor  of  Port  Louis  grinding 
against  each  other;  to  say  nothing  of 
those  ships  which,  as  Kipling  sings, 
were 

fiung  to  roost  with  the  startled  crows. 

At  the  second  signal  gun,  which 
meant  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
increasing  and  travelling  towards  us, 
the  ships  got  themselves  out  of  harbor, 
and  every  business  man  who  lived  in 
the  country  betook  himself  to  the  rail- 
way station,  as  after  the  third  gun, 
which  might  be  heard  within  even  half 
an  hour,  the  trains  would  cease  to  run. 
I  chanced  to  be  returning  from  Port 
Louis  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
certainly  the  railway  station  presented 
a  curious  sight  All  my  acquaintances 
seemed  to  be  there,  hurrying  home  with 
anxious  and  preoccupied  faces.  Eax:h 
man  grasped  a  ham  firmly  in  one  hand 
and  his  despatch-box  in  the  other, 
whilst  his  pUm,  or  messenger,  was  fol^ 
lowing  closely  laden  with  baskets  of 
bread  and  groceries,  and  attended  by 
coolies  with  live  fowls  and  bottles  of 
lamp  oil!  My  own  head  servant  "Mon- 
sieur Jorge,"  always  made  the  least 
sign  of  a  "blow"  an  excuse  for  de- 
manding sundry  extra  rupees  in  hand 
for  carriole  money,  and  started  directly 
in  one  of  these  queer  little  vehicles  for 
a  round  of  marketing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

At  the  first  gun  heard  at  R6dult  an 


army  of  gardeners  used  to  set  to  work 
.to  move  the  hundreds  of  large  plants 
out  of  the  verandas  into  a  big,  empty 
room  close  by.  They  were  followed  by 
the  house-carpenter  and  his  mates, 
armed  wHh  enormous  iron  wedges  and 
sledge  hammers.  These  worthies  pro- 
ceeded to  close  the  great,  clumsy,  hurri- 
cane shutters,  which  so  spoil  the  outer 
effect  of  all  Mauritian  houses,  and  be- 
sides pitting  the  heavy  iron  bars  in 
their  places,  wedged  them  firmly  down. 
It  really  looked  as  If  the  house  was 
being  prepared  for  a  siege.  Happily, 
my  own  experience  did  not  extend  be- 
yond a  couple  of  days  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  nor  was  any  storm  I  assisted  at 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  hurricane, 
but  I  could  form  from  these  little  ex- 
periences only  too  good  an  idea  of  what 
the  real  thing  must  be  like.  Personally, 
my  greatest  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  pervading  smell  of  the  lamps, 
which  were,  of  course,  burning  all  day 
as  well  as  all  night,  and  from  our  never 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of 
food.  One  was  so  accustomed  to  the 
fresh-air  life,  with  doors  and  windows 
always  open,  that  these  odors  were 
very  trying.  But  the  noise  is,  I  think, 
what  is  least  understood.  Even  in  a 
"blow"  it  is  truly  deafening,  and  never 
ceases  for  an  instant.  At  RMuit  there 
was  a  long,  well-defended  corridor  up- 
stairs, and  I  thought  I  would  try  and 
walk  along  its  length.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  really  got  in,  or  the  roof  would 
soon  have  been  whisked  off  the  house ;  but 
although  I  flatter  myself  I  am  tolerably 
brave,  I  could  not  walk  down  that  cor- 
ridor! Every  yard  or  so  a  resounding 
blow,  as  if  from  a  cannon-ball,  would 
come  thundering  against  the  outer  side, 
whilst  the  noise  of  many  waters  de- 
scending in  solid  sheets  on  the  roof, 
and  the  screams  of  the  shrieking,  whist- 
ling winds  outside,  were  literally  deaf- 
ening. It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  structure  made  by  human 
hands  could  stand;  and  yet  that  was 
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not  a  burrlcane!  Never  shall  I  forget 
my  last  outdoor  glimpse,  which  I  was 
invited  to  take  Just  before  the  big  hall; 
door  on  the  leeward  side  was  finally 
ahnt  and  barricaded.  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  the  sky  could  be  of  such 
an  inky  blacluiess,  except  at  one  comer, 
where  a  triangle  of  the  curtain  of  dark- 
ness, with  sharply  defined  outlines,  had 
apparently  Just  been  turned  back  to 
show  the  deep,  blood-red  coloring  be- 
hind. It  was  awful,  beyond  all  words 
to  describe;  but  "Monsieur  Jorge,"  who 
tield  the  door  open  for  me,  said,  "Dat 
not  real  bad  aky."  He  seemed  hard  to 
please,  I  thought 

However,  a  couple  of  days*  imprison- 
ment was  all  we  suffered  that  time, 
and  the  instant  the  gale  dropped,  at 
sunrise  on  the  second  day,  the  rain 
ceased  and  the  sun  shone  out  It  was 
a  curious  scene  the  open  shutters  re- 
vealed. Bvery  leaf  was  stripped  off 
the  trees,  which  were  bare  as  midwin- 
ter. A  few  of  the  smaller  ones  had 
been  uprooted  bodily  and  whisked 
away  down  the  ravine.  Some  were 
found  later  literally  standing  on  their 
heads  a  good  way  off.  It  was  quite  a 
new  idea  to  me  that  roots  could  be 
snowy  white,  but  they  had  been  bo 
completely  washed  bare  of  soil  by  the 
downpouring  rain  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely clean  and  white.  A  few  hours 
later  I  was  taken  for  a  drive  round 
some  neighboring  cane-fields.  Of 
course  the  road  was  like  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  and  how  the  pony 
managed  to  steer  himself  and  the  gig 
among  the  boulders  must  ever  remain 
a  mystery.  Already  over  three  hundred 
Malagashes  (coolies)  were  at  work  cov- 
ering up  the  exposed  roots  of  the  canes, 
for  each  plant  stood  in  a  large  hole 
partly  filled  with  water,  which  was 
rapidly  draining  away.  The  force  of 
the  wind  seemed  to  have  whirled  the 
oane  round  and  round  until  it  stood, 
quite  bare  of  its  crown  of  waving 
leaves,  in  the  middle  of  a  hole.    Had 


the  sun  reached  these  exposed  roots, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  plant 

But  my  memories  must  not  be  all 
meteorological.  Rather  let  me  return 
in  thought  to  the  merry  <uid  happy  in- 
tercourse with  pleasant  friends,  of 
which  so  many  hours  stand  brightly 
out  In  all  the  colcmies  I  know  hos- 
pitality is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
and  nowthere  more  so  than  in  pretty 
little  Mauritius.  I  heard  many  lamen- 
tations that  in  these  altered  times  the 
gracious  will  far  outran  the  restricted 
possibilities,  but  still  there  were  pleas- 
ant chas8e%,  most  amusing  cameron- 
fishing  fl^jeunera.  and  dances  without 
end  and  number. 

It  was  always  great  fun  when  the 
fiagship  of  the  Bast  Indian  squadron 
paid  us  an  all  too  brief  visit;  and,  in- 
deed, the  arrival  of  any  man-of-war 
would  be  made  an  excuse  for  a  little 
extia  gaiety.  I  used  to  specially  delight 
in  getting  the  midshipmen  to  come  in 
batches  and  stay  at  Bdduit,  although 
I  often  found  myself  at  my  wits'  end 
to  provide  them  with  game  to  shoot  at, 
for  that  was  what  their  hearts  were 
most  fixed  on.  They  all  brought  up 
weird  and  obsolete  fowling-pieces 
which,  the  moment  they  had  finished 
breakfast  they  wanted  to  go  and  let 
off  in  the  park.  What  fun  those  boys 
were,  and  what  dears!  One  chubby 
youth,  being  questioned  as  to  whether 
midshipmen  were  permitted  to  marry, 
answered: 

"No.  but  sometimes  there  was  a 
(Mndlestick  marriage." 

"A  usMtr 

"A  candlestick  marriage,  sir— not  al- 
lowed, you  luiow." 

"Clandestine"  was  the  proper  word, 
but  it  had  a  great  success  as  a  Joke. 

My  young  soldier  guests  were  quite 
as  gallant  and  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  the  bright  eyes  and  pretty,  gentle 
manners  of  my  pet  French  girls,  but  I 
often  felt  disconcerted  to  find  that  at 
my  numerous  ^mU  priv^  there  was  a 
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difficulty  In  getting  them  to  dance  with 
each  other,  because  the  red-coated 
youths  would  not  or  could  not  4>eak 
one  word  of  French,  whereas  that 
difficulty  neyer  seemed  to  wels^  with 
the  middy  for  a  moment 

I  dare  say  that  It  is  no  longer  the 
case  now,  and  that  improyed  mail  and 
cable  services  have  changed  the  lone- 
liness of  my  day,  when  there  was  no 
cable  beyond  Aden,  and  only  a  mall 
steamer  once  a  month.    I  always  felt 

11)6  GornbUl  Ktgailiit. 


as  though  we  ourselres  were  on  a  ship 
anchored  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  ocean» 
and  that  once  in  four  weeks  another 
ship  sped  past  us,  casting  on  board 
nmil  bags  and  cablegrams.  But  even 
as  we  stood  with  stretched-out  hands,^ 
craving  for  more  news  or  more  details- 
of  what  news  was  flimg  to  us,  the  pass- 
ing steamer  bad  sunk  below  the  hori- 
s(m,  and  we  were  left  to  possess  oar 
souls  in  what  patience  we  might  until 
the  next  mail  day  came  round. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FLAG. 


**  From  him  that  bath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.' 


It  is  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a  blaze  of  scorching  sunlight  Is 
beating  down  (m  the  cracked  yellow 
plaster  walls  of  the  hotd.  The  brown 
leaves  of  the  vine  that  clambers  over 
the  lattice-like  roofing  of  dried  reeds, 
which  shades  the  stone  terrace  below, 
are  crisp  and  brittle  with  the  heat  The 
little  blue  waves  are  lapping  softly 
against  the  red  of  Jutting  rocks  and  the 
sharp  white  line  of  the  landing-place 
belonging  to  the  oi^M>slte  villa.  It 
seems  as  though  the  landscape,  in  a  fit 
of  that  frothy  French  patriotism  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  has  turned 
itself  red,  white  and  blue,  like  the 
dingy  old  flag  which  hangs  at  the 
door  of  the  caf6. 

The  dingy  old  flag  is  not  there  to-day, 
and  the  caf 6  is  deserted.  A  few  skinny 
fowls  scratch  about  among  the  stones 
and  hard-baked  earth.  A  dragon-fly 
darts  like  a  green  flame  across  the  sun- 
shine, and  down  towards  the  peacock- 
blue  bay. 

Do  you  want  to  know  why  the  eter- 
nal tricolor  has  been  taken  from  the 
caf6  door?   I  will  tell  you. 

My  story  begins  years  ago,  on  a  bare 
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hillside  blotched  here  and  there  by  a 
few  crimson  vine-leaves  clinging 'still 
to  the  stakes  which  had  held  up  tlie 
grapes.  It  was  as  desolate  a  spot  as 
one  could  very  well  see,  though  the 
sky  which  hung  above  it  was  blue,  and 
the  bright  Mediterranean  waves  glit- 
tered below.  People  talk  of  the  gaiety 
of  this  southern  land— people  who  walk 
in  their  best  clothes  on  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais  or  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Groisette.  They  are  mistaken.  They 
have  never  seen  the  South  in  all  its 
sadness,  in  all  its  unutterable  desola- 
tion—the South,  silent  and  deserted, 
with  its  tracks  of  fertile  land  left  nn- 
planted,  sacred  to  the  hymn  of  that 
monotonous  little  sun-worshipper,  the 
cicala. 

Here,  on  the  hillside,  beyond  the  dead 
belt  of  the  vines,  some  one  had  built  a 
queer  little  shanty— built  it  of  broken 
stones,  of  split  bricks,  of  all  kinds  of 
odds  and  ends  of  rubbish.  It  had  been 
erected  very  long  ago,  for  there  were 
holes  in  the  walls,  into  which  had  been 
thrust  bunches  of  dried  reeds— the  tall 
reeds  whose  feathery  heads  wave  orer 
the  little  river  below,  like  the  crests  of 
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ghostly  knights  and  paladins  in  some 
old  forgotten  romance.  Here  was  no 
snog  garden-plot,  gay  with  yellow 
marigolds  and  nastortiums,  and  fenced 
round  with  a  hedge  of  scented  privet, 
such  as  we  see  before  the  door  of  a  coun- 
try cottage  in  Bngland.  The  earth  was 
all  baked  and  beaten  down  befooe  the 
door,  and  a  little  yellow  grass  showed 
In  sickly  patches  upon  the  burnt  soil, 
from  which  the  cicalas  sprang  up  in 
clouds  at  eyery  footstep,  twirling  tiieir 
blue  and  red  petticoats  in  the  sunshine 
like  innumerable  different  colored  bal- 
let-dancers. 

On  the  day  I  oemember,  a  woman 
was  standing  by  the  door  harnessing 
a  small,  dusty-looking  donkey  to  a 
brcricen-down  kind  of  cart  In  the  cart 
was  a  supply  of  milk-bottles— the  neat 
tin  can  of  our  civilised  areas  is  here  a 
thing  unknown.  The  donkey  had  a 
weary,  patient  air,  as  though  he  had 
never  known  thoroughly-rested  bones, 
or  a  thoroughly-eatisfled  appetite.  The 
woman  with  her  shabby  dress,  of  which 
no  atom  of  distinctive  color  remained 
beneath  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  the 
sun,  and  her  big  country  hat  tied  about 
her  ears,  seemed  a  creature  of  labor, 
a  thing  of  seeming  endless  and  hope- 
less tolL 

Yet  I  remember  that  when  I  spoke  to 
her  she  had  the  quick  cheerfulness-  of 
her  race,  and  all  its  childish  disposition 
towards  loitering  gossip.  Tes— she 
lived  there.  She  was  the  milk-woman 
of  the  district,  driving  down  at  six 
o'clock  every  morning  to  the  little  toy 
ataticm  by  the  hotel,  more  than  a  mile 
away,  and  then,  climbing  all  the  sloping 
heights  around  to  carry  milk  to  the 
tiny  huts,  or  sometimes  villas,  perched 
upon  them.  She  got  very  little  by  this 
mode  of  living,  she  said,  in  her  breeiy, 
cheerful  way,  as  though  it  hardly  mat- 
tered to  her.  Every  one  was  po<^.  She 
had  almost  always  enough  for  the  chil- 
dr«i  and  her  husband,  and  «he  did  not 
look  for  more.    Of  herself  she  did  not 


speak,  and  I  felt  that  there  were  times 
when  she  and  the  dusty,  patient  don- 
key kept  their  fast  together. 

Then  she  opened  the  door  of  her  little 
shanty  and  showed  me  the  interior— a 
strange,  dim  i^laoe,  which  had  a  pov- 
erty-stricken ^eirdness  of  its  own.  A 
paralysed  man,  some  years  h&t  senlcnr, 
was  sitting  near  the  tiny  elit  of  window 
with  the  light  falling  on  his  pale  face 
and  vacant  eyes.  This  was  the  hus- 
band of  whom  she  spoke.  On  the  fiwx 
a  boy  of  three  or  four  was  eating  wild 
figs,  and  playing  with  a  battered  tin 
trumpet  This  was  her  youngest  child. 
The  other,  some  years  <Mot,  was  gone 
to  pick  mushrooms. 

As  she  spoflce  he  came  in,  his  basket 
brimming  with  zampignana,  as  he  called 
them  in  his  queer  childish  patois.  These 
children  hardly  understood  civUised 
French.  They  were  small  and  pale, 
like  all  Southern  children,  with  an  un- 
derfed air,  and  big,  sad  eyes.  They  sat 
munching  their  figs,  and  handling  the 
toy  trumpet  with  a  straoge,  old-fash- 
ioned solemnity. 

Yes,  she  said,  they  would  be  a  h^p  to 
her  by^and-by,  when  they  had  dcme 
their  service  and  come  back  to  their 
old  home.  They  could  get  work  in  the 
quarry  over  the  hill;  and,  when  she 
was  too  old,  <Ae  of  them  would  help 
her  with  the  milk. 

Odd,  simple  dream  of  rest  and  con- 
tent! Only  to  leave  off  trudging  up 
the  rough  hillsides  where  the  cart  could 
not  go— only  to  drudge  a  little  less  bit- 
terly in  old  age  than  she  had  dcme  in 
youth!  To  sit  in  the  sun  sometimes 
and  stare  at  the  blue  sky  and  the  sea, 
and  be  at  peace— what  a  little  thing  it 
seems!  Who  would  think  that  so  hum- 
ble an  ambition  could  never  be  real- 
ised? 

I  remember  always,  when  I  tiiink  of 
her,  the  senseless  husband,  staring  at 
us  with  unmeaning  eyes— the  two  child- 
nfOL'  oir  tiie  earthen  floor  playing  with 
the  tin  trumpet 
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Perhaps  it  fras  an  omen,  that  tin 
trumpet! 

I  hare  aefn  her  many  times  since 
then.  I  haTue  seen  her  ddying  down  to 
the  little  station  in  the  cool,  fresh  morn- 
ing, with  the  milk-hottles  in  shining 
rows  bel)|nd  her,  or  trudging  np  the 
narrow,  frinding  path,  beset  with  danc- 
ing cici|)as  and  shining  black  bees,  and 
here  ^d  there  by  glorious  swallow- 
tailed  butterflies  like  flames  of  bro- 
eadeil  gold.  Sometimes  I  hare  seen 
her  4i|rsin^  in  the  valley  below,  where 
th^  melons  lie  yellow  in  the  sun,  and 
thfme  and  southernwood  grow  as 
W^eds  beside  the  way.  But,  wherever 
imd  whenever  I  have  chanced  to  see 
her,  she  has  always  been  at  work,  and 
al<N[ie. 

She  always  wears  the  same  dress— 
or  one  Uke  it— faded  to  the  color  of  the 
brown  earth.  The  straw  of  her  wide, 
flapping  hat  is  bucnt  to  the  same  tint. 
She  is  grayer  now  than  when  I  first 
saw  her,  and  her  face  is  sccHXshed  and 
wrinkled  into  the  appearance  of  ex- 
treme old  age;  and  the  vacant  husband 
still  sits  in  the  hovel  on  the  hill  like  a 
grim,  speechless  vampire  sucking  the 
poor  fruit  of  her  labor. 

But  the  tin  trumpet  has  hung  on  the 
wall  for  many  a  year. 

They  went  out,  those  little  pickers  of 
zampignanB  and  figs,  into  the  world 
beyond  the  sunny,  herb-scented  BstereL 
The  elder,  released  from  his  service, 
drifted  away  into  other  paths— going 
in  the  end,  of  course,  to  swell  the  ruf- 
fianism of  lowest  Paris.  The  younger 
came  baijE,  broken  down  by  fever, 
poisoned  by  the  deadly  miasma  of  some 
pestilential  African  marsh— back  to  the 
mother  whom  he  was  to  help,  and  the 
little  bare  hut  on  the  hillside. 

Neither  of  these  two  men  had  ever 
struck  a  blow  at  an  enemy.  Neither 
had  lifted  a  finger  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  Tet  both  were  to  die  for  it- 
one,  years  later,  by  the  hand  of  the 


executioner— one^    only  to-day,  in   the 
grip  of  disease. 

For  the  last  act  in  this  humble  drama 
ended  to-day.  As  I  came  through  the 
lonely  rough  road,  leading  through  the 
forest  to  St  Bapha§l,  only  an  hour  ago, 
I  heard  the  cracking  of  a  whip  in  the 
stillness,  and  the  rumble  of  wheels. 
Presently  one  of  the  great  stone  carts 
of  the  quarry  came  in  sight,  rocking 
stc^rmily  among  the  ruts,  and  drawn  by 
a  couple  of  mules;  and  I  looked  up  in 
sudden  surprise,  for,  upon  the  high  seat, 
holding  the.  reins  in  her  motionless 
hands,  sat  my  old  milk-woman  of  the 
hill. 

Her  face  was  still,  and  gray,  and  im- 
passive as  stone  under  the  shadow  of 
the  faded  hat  Her  bent  brown  figure 
hardly  moved  to  the  Jolting  of  the  cart 
Her  eyes,  staring  past  me,  had  the  look 
of  some  dumb  beast  of  burden  which 
has  been  goaded  beyond  even  despair. 

Three  or  four  quarrymen  ran  beside 
the  cart  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
urging  the  mules  on  with  an  occasional 
cut  and  a  resonant  Italian  curse;  and 
in.  the  cart  lay  a  coffin  over  which  some 
one  had  fiung  the  dingy  French  fiag 
from  the  door  of  the  dirty  little  caf6— 
fit  covering  for  a  soldier  of  France 
whose  life  had  been  offered  up  on  the 
altar  of  his  country's  folly. 

I  stood  aside,  and/die  strange  proces- 
sion swept  past  me.  There  was  some- 
thing infinitely  savage  and  barbaric 
about  it- infinitely  savage,  but  infinitely 
sad.  The  big,  black  mules  with  their 
high,  peaked  collars,  the  shape  of 
which  had,  perhaps,  never  changed 
since  the  days  of  the  Saracens— the 
brass  laurel  wreaths  worked  upon  the 
leather  trappings,  dim  survivals  of 
Boman  conquests;  the  running  men, 
with  their  dark,  unmoved  faces,  and 
their  brutal  exclamations;  and,  high 
above  all,  the  jaded,  motionless  figure, 
sitting  alone  with  its  desolation  and 
despair;  and  behind  It  the  rough  coflta 
covered  with  a  flag,  torn  by  the  fingers 
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of  playing  children,  and  bespattered 
not  with  blood,  but  with  wine. 

And  yet  France  laughs  at  those  wlio 
speak  to  her  of  Peace,  and  the  trumpet 
calls  from  the  empty  fields  those  whose 
labor  It  should  be  to  make  fruitful  this 
fertile  desert— calls  them  to  useless 
destruction  before  the  altar  of  that  na- 
tional vanity  which  is  miscalled  Olory. 

"La  Prance— la  Gloire— le  Drapeau!" 
They  are  fine  words  these.     But  to  that 

Blftckwood*!  Magasine. 


gray  old  woman  left  alone  upon  her 
hillside,  France  Is  only  a  dim,  terrible 
thing,  to  which  her  children  have  been 
sacrificed  In  vain.  Glory  is  but  another 
name  for  Death,  and  the  flag  is  that 
battered  tricolor  before  the  caf6  door, 
which  has  lain  like  a  sad,  unspokeo 
epitaph,  above  the  wreck  of  all  her 
simple  hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  a  broken 
life. 

Tfellie  K,  BliBBttt. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 


Americans  should  read  with  careful 
attention  the  article  from  the  LIstok 
of  Odessa,  tran^ted  In  the  Times  of 
Monday,  May  14th.  They  do  not 
usually  count  Russia  among  their  foes, 
but  that  article,  which  Is  evidently 
written  by  a  thoughtful  Russian,  prob- 
ably a  diplomatist,  and  which  has 
passed  the  Censor,  will  show  them  that 
the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  their  policy 
Is  now  nearly  universal  on  the  Conti- 
nent That  dislike  has  been  growing 
among  the  peoples  for  years,  envy  being 
among  all  but  the  English-speaking 
races  the  master  passion,  and  It  has 
now  extended  to  the  (Governments.  The 
main  cause  of  it,  no  doubt.  Is  fear,  a 
positive  dread  of  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  willingness  of  their  people,  re- 
vealed, as  the  Listok  affirms,  In  the 
Spanish  War,  to  use  them  for  the  for- 
cible expansion  of  their  trade  and  terri- 
tory. Tbe  statesm^i  of  Europe,  them- 
selves devoted  to  the  enrichment  of 
their  States  through  transmarine  ac- 
quisitions, do  not  know  exactly  what 
course  America  will  pursue  In  her  new 
greatness,  and  besides  recognizing 
clearly  that  she  Is  stronger  than  any 
single  State  of  the  Continent,  doubt  In 
their  hearts  whether,  if  all  who  speak 


Eng^iAi  stood  together,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible f(Hr  any  coalition,  even  If  it  cov- 
ered all  other  civilised  States,  to  raise 
up  any  sufficient  obstacles  to  American 
designs.  They  cannot  conceive  that 
such  a  mass  of  power  can  be  used  for 
any  but  selflcAi  ends,  and  are,  therefore, 
genuinely  alarmed.  France  cannot  for- 
get the  terrible  blow  recently  given  to 
a  Latin  people  of  whom  she  thinks  her- 
self protectress;  Germany  sees  the 
pathway  to  the  great  colonies  of  whI<A 
she  dreams  blocked  by  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine; Italy  Is  always  raging  at  the 
treatment  of  her  Neapolitan  emigrants; 
the  Vatican,  which  counts  among  the 
Powers,  is  furious  at  the  overthrow  of 
Spain;  and  Russia  most  seriously 
dreads,  as  the  Listok  admits,  Interfer- 
ence with  her  great  plans  for  controll- 
ing China  and  seating  herself  forever 
on  the  shore  of  the  North  Pacific  Those 
plans,  which  are  really  able,  and  which 
will  convert  the  vast  Asiatic  dominions 
of  the  Czar,  now  only  a  burden  on  the 
Empire,  Into  most  valuable  possesslcms, 
have  taken  as  strong  a  hold  of  the 
governing  classes  of  Russia  as  their 
old  dream  of  inheriting  Turkey,  and 
they  watch  both  America  and  England, 
as  potential  obstacles  in  the  Far  Bast, 
with  a  Jealousy  and  spite  which  renders 
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It  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  St 
Petersburg  for  tbe  wisest  plans  of  com- 
promise. The  Listok,  as  Americana 
will  see,  actually  speaks  of  a  combina- 
tion of  Europe— that  is,  of^the  Contl- 
^  nent,  for  our  interest  is  Identical  with 
that  of  America— to  resist  them  in 
China  alone,  and  erery  new  assertion 
by  Washington  of  its  right  to  protect 
its  interests  everywhere  deepens  the 
latent  hostility.  There  is  a  note  of  posi- 
tiye  anger,  as  well  as  surprise,  that  the 
Union  should  ''venture  to  threaten  a 
European  Power*'  like  Turkey  in  order 
to  enforce  a  pecuniary  obligation,  and 
a  menace  is  addressed  to  her  which,  if 
England  Joined  in  it,  would  be  of  the 
gravest  kind,  but  which,  as  England 
does  not  join  in  it,  only  betrays  the  bit- 
terest annoyance.  "It  is  highly  im- 
probable," says  the  Llstok,  "that  the 
thing  will  go  so  far  as  a  naval  demon* 
stration,  for  there  are  Powers  in  Eu- 
rope, with  Russia  in  the  van,  who  will 
lose  no  time  in  reminding  the  United 
States  that  the  European  Concert  has, 
in  the  past,  made  sacrifices  on  far  too 
extensive  a  scale  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  free  passage  through 
the  Straits  to  think  of  allowing  the 
United  States  now  to  nullify  at  a  stroke 
agreements  which  have  cost  so  much 
blood  in  working  out.*'  That  menace 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  deflnlteness. 
However  much  Turkey  may  wrong  the 
United  States,  American  ships  are  not 
to  pass  the  Straits  in  order  to  exact  re- 
dress from  Constantinople,  under  pen- 
alty of  being  blown  by  Russian,  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  ships  out  of  the 
water. 

The  disturbance  of  the  European 
Governments  is  increased  by  two 
causes,  of  which  Americans  are  natu- 
rally only  partially  aware.  One  is  the 
newness  of  the  American  "intrusion" 
Into  world-wide  politics.  European 
statesmen  might,  one  would  think,  have 
foreseen  that  a  State  with  world-wide 
interests  would  'have  a  world-wide  ac- 


tion; but  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a 
prepossession,  and  they  were  prepos- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  as  America 
professed  indifference  to  everything 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  she 
would,  under  all  circumstances,  leave 
the  Eaatem  one  alone.  "With  words," 
says  Disraeli,  "we  govern  men,"  and 
certainly  words  do  sometimes  seem  to 
have  all  the  force  of  realities.  That 
illusl(m  has  been  dispelled,  a  new 
world-Power  insists  on  recognition, 
and,  just  to  begin  with,  without  much 
effort  strikes  an  ancient  European 
Monarchy  to  its  knees.  To  men  em- 
bedded in  traditions  that  event  is  most 
disturbing.  The  Continental  Govern- 
ments have  many  arrangements  am(mg 
themselves— some  still  secret^-4;o  meet 
various  contingencies,  and  with  this  new 
ship  drifting  In  they  are  not  sure  of 
their  anchors.  America  in  the  Philip- 
pines, America  in  China,  America  in 
Turkey,— what  does  it  all  mean,  and 
how  are  our  combinations  affected?  The 
Governments  feel  as  the  managers  of 
a  great  Trust  feel  when  another  Trust 
invades  their  peculium,  and  they  have 
not  thought  out  either  the  means  of 
resistance  or  of  bargaining.  They  grow 
quite  savage,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  commit  themselves  to  some  impru- 
dent line  of  action.  They  are  not  quite 
sure  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  intruder, 
though  they  fear  it  is  very  great;  they 
are  not  quite  certain  that  she  has  strong 
backing,  and  they  may  fancy  that  the 
case  is  one  for  trying  a  little  bluff,  and 
«o  produce  a  very  serious  situation  in- 
deed. This  is  the  more  probable  from  the 
second  of  the  two  causes,  wliich  Ameri- 
cans scarcely  perceive.  The  profes- 
sional diplomatists  of  the  Ccmtinent 
hate  the  representatives  of  the  Union, 
and  would  like  any  opportunity  of 
giving  them  a  sharp  set-down.  They 
detest  the  American  habit— which  is, 
no  doubt,  sometimes  inconvenient— of 
using  amateurs  as  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers,  men  who  use  a  non-profes- 
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slonal  phraseology,  who  never  know 
how  to  distinguish  between  feint  and 
earnest,  and  who  press  any  demands 
they  are  sent  to  make  with  a  sort  of 
conviction  that  they  most.  In  the  end, 
be  granted.  "Yon  see,  our  people,"  re- 
marks an  American,  quite  unconscious 
that  his  attitude  is  that  of  a  master, 
•*wlll  not  have  your  tariff."  The  frank- 
ness of  the  American  agents  strikes  the 
old  aristocrats  of  European  Chancel- 
leries as  boorlshness,  their  lawyer-like 
arguments  as  pettifogging,  and  their 
cool  persistence  as  distinctly  overbear- 
ing. American  agents,  we  fancy,  do 
sometimes  imo  final  ariraments,  the 
word  "unfriendly,"  for  instance,  a  little 
too  soon,  and  their  interlocutcHrs  get 
as  angry  as  Palmerston  was  when  he 
rebuked  Walewskl  for  using  the  word 
war,  "a  word  which  should  never  be 
employed  between  diplomatists."  They 
do  not  think  Americans  respectful 
enough  in  their  mention  of  the  great, 
they  fret  at  their  ignorance  of  compara- 

Tb«  Spectator. 


tive  rank,  and  they  are  as  shocked*  as 
great  solicitors  at  their  Impatience  of 
long  delays.  Bvery  trained  diplomatist 
has  in  him  a  trace  of  the  great  ecdesi-  . 
astic,  who  thinks  that,  as  time  is  noth- 
ing to  God,  it  should  be  nothing  to  the 
Ohurch,  either.  Altogether,  they  find 
the  American  diplomatists  an  irritating 
element  in  the  fiunlly,  and  would  like 
very  much  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing their  real  sentiments  towards  them. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  temper  in 
ordinary  times  matters  much,  but  when 
grave  issues  are  at  stake  the  hostile 
humor  of  an  entire  profession  does  not 
tend  to  padflcation.  When  one's  law- 
yers feel  hurt  by  their  adversary's  law- 
yers, negotiations  are  very  apt  to  end 
In  Ck>urt  instead  of  in  a  compromise. 
Anyhow,  the  Americans  will  do  well 
to  tiilnk  over  the  ariraments  from  the 
Listok,  and  decide  in  their  own  minds 
whether  they  think  they  indicate  Con- 
tinental love  or  not 


THE  VOGUE  OF  "REMINISCENCES.' 


There  is  a  magic  in  all  remembrance 
of  one  age  by  another.  The  past  within 
a  past— how  remote,  how  vivid  it 
seems!  How  we  warm  to  Cicero,  and 
feel  his  antiquity  in  a  flash,  when  we 
find  him  remembering  the  figures  that 
moved  about  Rome  in.  his  boyhood. 

There  was  old  Caius  Duilius,  Mar- 
cus's son,  he  that  gave  the  first  blow 
to  the  pride  of  Carthage  by  sea.  Many 
a  time,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  have 
I  stood  to  look  upon  him  as  he  was 
inarching  home  after  supper,  with  a 
wax-taper  to  light  him,  and  a  vioUn 
playing  before  him.  That  was  always 
his  humor,  and  the  great  reputation 
of  the  man  easily  justified  the  levity. 


How  that  figure  engages  Itself  to  live 
In  the  mind,  and  gives  the  sense  of  im- 
memorial distance.  And  why?  Be» 
cause  it  is  recollected  by  Cicero,  ^t 
related  by  Mommsen.  It  wouJ4  be 
easy  to  collect  such  passages.  One  we 
will  quote  for  its  beauty.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  Defoe  de- 
scribed his  own  boyish  curiosity  and 
insatiable  love  of  a  story  when  he 
wrote  this  passage  i«bout  his  boy  hero. 
Captain  Jack— ^  passage  which  no  Eng- 
lishman can  jwad  without  a  thrill. 

In  this  way  of  talk,  I  was  always 
upon  the  inquiry,  asking  questions  of 
things  done  in  public,  as  well  as  in  pri- 
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yate;  particularly,  I  loved  to  talk  with 
seamen  and  soldiers  about  the  war, 
and  about  the  great  seaflghts,  or  bat- 
tles on  shore,  that  any  of  them  had 
been  in;  and,  as  I  never  forgot  any- 
thing they  told  me,  I  could  soon,  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  few  years,  give  almost 
as  good  an  account  of  the  Dutch  war, 
and  of  the  fights  at  sea,  the  battles  in 
Flanders,  the  taking  of  Maestricht,  and 
the  like,  as  any  of  those  that  had  been 
there;  and  this  made  those  old  soldiers 
and  tars  love  to  talk  with  me  too,  and 
to  tell  me  all  the  stories  they  could 
tnlnk  of,  and  that  not  only  of  the  wars 
then  going  on,  but  also  of  the  wars 
in  Oliver's  time,  the  death  of  King 
Charles  I  and  the  like. 


Nor  does  the  power  of  reminiscence 
end  soon.  While  it  enlarges  and  fiat- 
ters  our  grasp  of  life,  it  Is  aU  the  time 
making  that  grasp  more  sane,  more  de- 
liberate, less  childishly  tight;  it  is  pre- 
paring us  to  let  all  go.  We  see  how 
men  were  witty,  were  fed,  were  in 
love,  were  powerful,  were  eccentric, 
were  envied— but  how  they,  who  dif- 
fered so  widely  and  plquantly  in  life, 
were  huddled  into  Charon's  boat  to- 
gether. There  is  a  page  of  HazUtt  that 
is  something  to  the  point  Calling  on 
Northcote  one  day,  he  found  the  painter 
half  regretting  that  he  bad  Just  sold 
a  whole-length  portrait  of  an  Italian 
girl,  which  had  become  an  old  friend. 
The  purchaser  bad  said  to  him:  ^ou 
may  at  least  depend  upon  it  that  it  will 
not  be  sold  again  for  many  genera- 
tions." The  picture  was  still  in  the 
studio,  and  Northcote  showed  it  to 
Hazlltt 

On  my  expressing  my  admiration  of 
the  portrait  of  the  Italian  lady,  he  said 
she  was  the  mother  of  Mme.  Bellochi, 
and  was  still  living;  that  he  hadpainted 
it  at  Rome  about  the  year  1780;  that 
her  family  was  originally  Greek;  and 
that  he  had  known  her,  her  daughter, 
her  mother  and  grandmother.  She  and 
a  sister,  who  was  with  her,  were  at 


that  time  full  of  the  most  charming 
gaiety  and  innocence.  The  old  woman 
used  to  sit  upon  the  ground  without 
moving  or  speaking,  with  her  arm  over 
her  head,  and  exactly  like  a  bundle  of 
old  clothes.  Alas!  thought  I,  what  are 
we  but  a  heap  of  clay  resting  upon  the 
earth,  and  ready  to  crumble  into  dust 
and  ashes. 

However  careless,  "genial"  and  su- 
perficially chatty  recollections  may  be, 
they  are,  at  least,  a  personal  rec<Nrd  of 
the  world  wh^i  it  was  preparing  itself 
for  yomr  own  distinguished  advent; 
and  out  of  that  adjacent  past,  and  out 
of  the  crowd  of  men  so  nearly  your 
contemporaries,  who  might  have  been 
your  uncles,  there  issues  many  a  eharp 
analogy,  many  a  conversation  one 
would  like  to  have  oarried  further, 
many  a  stray  shot  at  the  conscience 
which  the  reader  must  ward  off  as  he 
can. 

To-day  the  flow  of  reminiscences  is 
a  torrent  without  precedent,  but  not 
without  prop<Nrtioa  or  explanation.  For 
there  was  never  an  age  in  which  writ- 
ing was  so  fashionable  or  recollection 
so  ridi.  An  old  man  who  has  never 
dreamed  to  distinguish  himself  as  an 
author,  through  all  the  years  of  his 
strength,  may  do  so  if  he  will  only  sit 
down  and  dictate  to  the  phonograph 
what  he  remembers  of  the  tinder-box. 
Is  it  strange  that  many  do  it? 

So  wonderfully  has  the  social  life  of 
Bngland  changed  in  the  Queen's  reign 
that  the  personal  identity  of  the  nation 
has  almost  wanted  proof;  and  this  proof 
the  reminiscence  writers  have  fur- 
nished. It  may  be  found  in  Infinite 
witness-box  variety,  in  the  published 
recollections  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
Henry  Yizetelly,  Sir  Algernon  West, 
Sir  Bdwa|*d  Bussell,  Dr.  B.  W.  Blch- 
ardson,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Grant  Duff,  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton, 
Fanny  Kemble,  Birs.  Anne  Thackeray 
Bitchie,  Sir  Harry  Kepp^,  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
Hare,  Stacey  Marks,  Dr.  Newman  Hall, 
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Frederick  Locker,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch, 
MlM  Betham-Edwards,  Mr.  Q.  W.  B. 
Russell,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  G.  Dalrymple  Hay,  Mr. 
James  Payn,  Mr.  T.  A.  TroUope,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson,  Prof.  Max  Mttller, 
Walter  White,  Mrs.  Ollphant,  Mr.  Bar- 
ing-Gould. If  this  list,  written  down 
from  memory,  seems  wearisome,  c<mi- 
slder  Kb  utter  Incompleteness!  We  will 
add  to  It  <Hily  the  name  of  Mr.  Suther- 
land Edwards,  who  haa  Just  published 
his  Tersoool  Recollections,"  through 
Messrs.  GasselL  His  anecdotage,  which 
is  gay  and  tragic,  and  wholly  readable, 
begins  at  a  time  when  Fleet  Street  was 
paved  with  cobbles,  and  when  no  onml- 
bus  charged  less  than  sixpence  to  carry 
a  Londoner  the  length  of  the  Strand. 

Those  who  had  business  to  transact 
in  the  City  went  there  in  cabs;  but 
there  was  little  communication  be- 
tween the  two  extremities.  .  .  .  La- 
dles did  not  use  these  cabs.  They  were 
out  of  everything.  No  lady  was  ad- 
mitted Into  a  restaurant,  nor  into  the 
coffee-room  of  an  hotel,  nor  into  an 
hotel  at  all  If  travelling  by  herself. 
Ladies  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
were  kept  from  home  by  the  pleas- 
ures and  pains  of  shopping,  went  for 
lunch  to  pastrycooks'  shops,  where 
they  got  indigestion  by  eating  rasp- 
berry tarts.  ...  In  families  where 
no  carriage  was  kept,  ladles  going  out 
for  the  evening  had  to  take  what  was 
called  a  **glass  coach."  ...  A  lady 
living  alone  in  apartments  could  not  in 
those  days  receive  a  visit  from  a  gen- 
tleman; still  less  could  a  gentleman 
living  alone  receive  a  lady  in  his 
rooms.  .  .  .  It  was  scarcely  fashion- 
able to  go  to  the  play,  and  few  per- 
sons went  there  in  evening  dress.  The 
theatrical  saloon,  whose  abominations 
were  put  an  end  to  by  Maeready,  was 
a  disgusting  place.  .  .  .  Very  little 
money  H^as  spent  on  stage  production. 
Painted  calico  did  duty  for  si^  and 
satin,  spangles  for  Jewelery;  it  was 
held  and  believed  that  for  stage  pur- 
poses imitation  was  better  than  the 
real  thing. 

Tb«  AMdtmy. 


This  is  the  world  which  Mr.  Edwarda 
peoples  with  men  like  the  seven  Ma- 
hews,  the  three  Salas,  Maeready  and 
Hans  von  Btilow,  Douglas  J^rold  and 
Shirley  Brooks,  Gavarnl  and  Albert 
Smith,  Edward  Tlnsley,  the  publisher,, 
and  E.  S.  F.  Plgott,  the  Censor  of 
Plays— Thackeray  and  Browning  and 
Rubenstein  lending  their  dlstlnctlcw. 
The  same  wc^d  has  been  described 
very,  very  often,  but  apparently  people 
do  not  tire  of  hearing  of  these  men  and 
their  times.  A  faint  odor  of  palled 
punch  and  stale  tobacco  is  wafted  from 
the  pages,  and  strange  tints  of  old. 
play-bills  are  flashed  on  one's  vision,, 
and  kind  things  are  said  of  good  fel- 
lows who  went  to  the  wall  in  the  fifties 
by  the  methods  then  in  vosrue,  and 
skits,  and  "witty"  articles  and  "agree- 
able" satires  «tfe  quoted,  and  it  Is  all 
amazingly  ancient-modem.  This  vein, 
of  early  and  mid- Victorian  anecdote 
will  be  worked  out  presently;  and  then? 
Will  our  own  day  have  its  small  chron- 
iclers? Will  men  write  quaint  and. 
much  quoted  pages  about  the  first  cine- 
matograph shown  in  London,  and  the 
Vagabonds'  Club,  and  the  late  Mr.  Au- 
brey Beardsley,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  novel,  and  the  automatic  scent 
sprinkler,  and  the  motor  omnibuses,, 
and  the  Aerated  Bread  Company  and 
the  "Souls"?  And  wiU  Mr.  Bernard 
Sbaw,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  Mr. 
John  Kenslt,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  and 
Bugler  Dunne  shine  as  stars  in  the  an- 
ecdotal firmament  of  ld50?  Doubtless. 
But  the  present  fervor  of  reminiscence 
must,  we  think,  pass  away.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  the  Victorian  era  and  the 
Nineteenth  Century  should  put  their 
papers  in  order.  It  is  between  those 
two  worlds  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
one  worn  out,  the  other  not  ready  to  be 
bom,  that  the  cataracts  of  reminiscence 
have  been  heard  all  day  long.  It  will 
be  under  similar  conditions  that  the 
next  wave  of  Reminiscence  will  ar- 
rive. 
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